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HOW TO SPEAK 


HINDUSTANI 
IN A.MONTH 


‘ eae 
A Vocabulary that will enable the 
new arrival and the visitor to 
understand the language of the 
people. It is produced in the 
convenient waist-coat pocket size. 


Postage 4 Ans. 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO., LTD. 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA & LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


VIEWS of 
BOMBAY 


OLD and NEW 


A Photographic record 
for more than /5 years 


An excellent souvenir of the 
first city of the Indian Empire. 
42 beautifully reproduced 
photographs; not only of 
modern Bombay, as we 
know it, but the Bombay of 
Yesterday—Views which 
have vanished forever. 


The contents include pic- 


kre aaacions tures of Apollo Gate in 
Mabgee Aeon 1862, Churchgate in 1863, 

the Esplanade and Harbour 
O «Th 
Times of India,” during 1865 and the Town, 
Bombay, d 
ics nee a Hall, before the days of 
sellers. Elphinstone Circle. 
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THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 
Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 


i11 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


“the Times of 


India Press?” 


‘Will you send a representative 
round, please? I'd like to talk 
about a printing job I’ve in 
mind. I saw some of your work 
the other day and was very 
impressed with the excellent 
standard of quality. And a 
friend told me that you’d plan 
the whole thing from beginning 
to end...... youre quick on 
the job, too, I believe. Yes, 
sometime this afternoon will 


be all right.” 
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THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 


BOMBAY. 


THE 
INDIAN YEAR BOOK 
1936-37 


VOLUME XXIII 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of The Indian 
Empire, with an Explanation of the Principal 
Topics of the day. 


EDITED BY 
Str STANLEY REED, Kr., K.B.E., LL.D., 
AND 


FRANCIS Low. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 


PUBLISHED BY 
BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltp., 
“THE TIMES oF INDIA” OFFICES, BoMBAY AND CALCUTTA. 
_ Lonpon AGENCY: SALISBURY SQUARE House, FLEET Street, E.C, 4. 
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RE TITY 


PRINTING 





AND 


] 
| THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 
. BOMBAY .,. >. 
are synonymous InD 
EXD 
PRINTED MATTER is at all times and in 


all circumstances your Silent Traveller and 

untiring representative. It is essential therefore 

that you have the best obtainable. Tqyobtain 

the best you must employ Expert Typographers— 

Printers who study the finer arts of printing 
and printing appeal. 


Whether it be a Magazine, Catalogue, Brochure, 
Folder, Pamphlet, Letterheading, or any item of 
Printing, Binding, or Blockmaking 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS : 
BOMBAY 


Can supply your needs. 


Quality pays handsomely—it is the best lever 
to produce sound business and increase profits. 





Suggestions & Estimates submitted without obligation. 









CALENDAR FOR 1936. 
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13| 20/27] «| # 
121| 281 «| # 













Phases of the Moon—JANUARY 31 Days. 


D First Quarter.. .. Ist, 8h. 45m. P.m,| C Last Quarter ..  .. 17th, 1h. 11m, A.M, 
@ New Moon... .. 24th, Oh. 48m. P.M. 





























© FullMoon .. .. 8th, 11h. 45m. P.M. J First Quarter .. .. 81st, 6h 6m A.M. 
eee De ‘4 Day 4 , Indian a = = iecate eas 
ia Month Year. Sunrise, | Sunset. | Ni Gn: fee set. Noon, ot Mean 
a | ia | PM. PM Noon. 

| | Ia. M.| H M/E M/E OM. eee : 

Wednesday ..| 1 1 7 12 6 120 4/0 2 I 4 - = 6 
Thursday | 2 217 12 6 13 | 0 42| 0 44] 0 1 7-6 | 231 
Friday .. 8 317 18 6 1810 | 0 28 1 48 8-6 | 22 56 
Baturday.. ..(| 4 ' 4 ,7 #+18'6 14,0 48 2 16] 2 10 | 96 22 50 
Sunday... ..| 5 5 |7 18!6 15:0 44, 8 8) 3 50] 106122 40 
Monday .. 6! 6!7 18;6 15/0 44|/ 4 4| 4 51] 1 6 | 22 38 
Tuesday... .. 7 | 7 17 #14'6 16/0 45! 5 2] 5 48| 12°6 22 31 
Wednesday ..| 8 8 1/7 14 6 17 0 45; 6 1!{ 6 42 13°81 29 24 
Thursday | 9 9/7 1416 17 0 46! 6 8 | 7 81] 146,22 16 
Friday ..  ..{ 10 10 |7 14/6 110 46’ 7 51! 8 15| 156 22 8 
Saturday. ../ 11, 11/7 14 6 18 0 us! 3 43) 8 54] 166 21 50 
Sunday.. ..| 12 12/7 15'6 19 0 46! 9 32/ 9 30] 176!'21 50 
Monday... ../ 18 18 |? 15 | 6 20 0 47 | 10 21/10 4] 186 21 40 
Tuesday .. 14 14/7 15/6 2 | 0 47 | 11 9 {10 37] 19°6,21 30 
Wednesday ..| 15 15 |7 15 | 6 22 0 48/11 56/11 11} 206 | 21 20 
Thursday | 16 16 |7 15/6 22 | 0 eo) ’ a 
Friday .. ..| (17 WW |7 18 6 2 0 48 0 46 | 0 22! 226,20 58 
Saturday... ../ 18 18/7 15,6 2/10 49; 1 87/ 1 38] 286/20 46 
Sunday.. ..| 10 10/7 15 6 25 | 0 49/ 2 30| 1 48] 24-6, 20 384 
Monday... ..| 20 20/7 15 6 2 0 49| 3 26) 2 38| 25° ales 22 
Tuesday... ..| 21 21/7 15, 6 aie 50|/ 4 23/ 8 33] 26.6 20 9 
Wednesday ..| 22 2 17 165|6 27 0 50| 5 19| 4 33 a 56 
Thursday | 98! a8 | 15! 6 27/0 50} 6 12/ 5 35] 28°6/19 48 
Friday .. ..| 2% | 2% 17 #1516 28 0 50| 7 4| 6 37| 20°6/19 20 
Saturday.. ..| 25 | 2 /7 15'6 20 0 bB1| 7 51/ 7 40] 1°0/19 16 
Sunday.. .«.| 26 2017 15 6 29 0 51| 8 35/ 8 41] 20/19 oO 
Monday... ..| 27 | 27/7 14; 6 29/0 61| 9 18] 9 42] 38-0/18 45 
Tuesday... ..| 28 23 {7 1! 6 solo sij/10 oj}10 42) 4:0\18 80 
Wednesday ..| 20 2 | 7 14 | 6 30'0 52}10 42!11 48) 5°0/18 14 
Thursday ..| 80 80/7 14/6 s1/0 52/11 26). 670/17 58 
31 31 |7 | 6 silo sel 0 v4 as | 70/17 42 
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Phases of the Moon—FEBRUARY 29 Days. 


© Full Moon... "th 4h. 49m. pP.u« | @ New Moon 


.. 15th, 9h. 15m. p.m. =p First Quarter .. 


¢ Vast Quarter .. 


.. 2rd, Oh, 12m. aM. 


.. 29th, 2h. 58m, P.M. 





I : 
Day of | Day of | ndian Standard Time 














Day of the Week. ‘con ee | Sunrise, ; Sunset. eae a 
- ae | em PM. | PM 
H. M.} H M.| HW Mit H OM. 
Saturday.. : a 32 i 183 6 31/0 52 1 
Sunday .. 2 | 38 ,7 13/6 32/0 58 1 59 
Monday .. 3 | 34 F 13/6 82/0 58 2 565 
Tuesday .. «| 35 |? 1216 sslo 583 3 52 
Wednesday 5 36 |7 12/6 84/0 58 4 49 
Thursday 6 | 37 }? 22/6 38410 58 5 43 
Friday .. 7 38 7 11;6 86/0 658 6 85 
Saturday... s | 39 |7 11/6 33/0 581 7 26 
Sunday .. es 9 40 7 10/6 386);0 653; 8 14 
Monday .. 10 | 41 e 10/6 86/0 68: 9 2 
Tuesday .. | 42/7 10/6 37/0 58! 9 50 
Wednesday 12 | 43 |7 9/6 8710 658) 10 39 
Thursday 13 44 7 9/6 38/0 63 11 29 
Friday .. 4 | 45 |7 8le sslo 63 
Saturday... 1 | 4 #17 #«+%7Ii6 39/0 58 0 2 
Sunday .. 16 47 7 7;6 $910 68 1 14 
Monday .. 17 | 48 17 616 40/10 - 2 9 
Tuesday... .. 18 | 40 |7 5/6 40/0 = g 4 
Wednesday 19 | 50 |7 5/6 4olo 58! 8 57 
Thursday . 2 | B81 17 «le atio 53! 4 49 
Friday... at | 52 (7) 416 alo 53, 5 33 
Saturday.. 22 | 58 |7 8/16 4110 58 6 25 
Sunday... 5 170 (62/6 «azlo 52 | 7 9 
Monday .. «a | 55 17 216 aio s2! 7 52 
Tuesday .. 2 | 56 1/7 +116 42/0 52! 8 37 
Wednesday ..| 26 | 57 17 1/6 48/0 52! 9 22 
Thursday 1 27 | 68 17 O16 «sjo 52 10 10 
Friday ., “ 23 | 59 /6 59/6 48/0 52/11 1 
Baturday... 29 | 60 1/6 59/6 4410 BS 


a 52 | 11 
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Phases of the Moon—MARCH 31 Days. 
© Full Moon .. 8th, 10h, 44m, a.M.< @ New Moon... .. 28rd, 9h, 44m. A.M. 


€ Last Quarter -- 16th, 2h, 5m. PM. pp First Quarter .. .. 80th, 2h.52m, A.M. 





Indian Standard Time. Sun’s 


Day of |Day of Moon's| Deelina- 

















Pav ofthe Week| agontn,| year. | Sumise| Sunset. | on, | “To.” | “sec” | Soon! at team 
4M. P.M, Pot eM PM. | AM It Noon, Noon. 

Bele le aie, artes Mla ae H. M. | a. M.| HH. M.| H. M. | HL u. | D. P 8 : 

Sunday...  ..| 1 61 | 6 52 | 6 44/0 561] 0 51| 1 37 | 7°5| 7 39 
Monday .. 2 62 |6 58!'6 45/0 651; 1 47 | 2 38 85; 7 16 
Tueaday .. ' 8g es |e s7'6 aslo 51| 2 44] 3 , 9°5] 6 BS 
Wednesday .., 4 64 |6 56 | 6 45/0 51/ 3 38; 4 9! 10:5] 6 80 
Thursday | 5 65 | 6 56 | 6 46)0 51) 4 30) 4 a | 11°5| 6 7 
Friday 6 | 66 |6 55 | 6 46 | 0 50| 5 22| 6 29; 19°5| 5 44 
Saturday. . 7 67 6 641'6 47!'0 50; 6 10; 6 4! 18°5; § 21 
Sunday .. a 8 68 |6 63/6 ol 50/ 6 58| 6 38| 14°5| 4 57 
Monday .. . 9 co |6 53/6 47/0 50] 7 46] 7 11] 15°5| 4 34 
Tuesday .. ae 10 70 6 52 6 48|;0 49] 8 34 7 45 16.5] 4 10 
Wednesday ..| 11 71 | 6 a 48/0 40) 9 24] 8 20| 17:5] 3 47 
Thursday .} 12 722 |6 50/6 48/0 49/10 14] 8 57] 18:5] 3 28 
Friday | 18 | 78 [6 49/6 48/0 49/11 6/ 9 38| 195] 3 0 
Saturday.. ... 14 | 74 |6 we 49/0 49) .. | 10 22] 205] 2 36 
Sunday.. ..{ 15 | 75 |6 «8/6 49/0 «| 0 0/11 u| ais] 2 12 
Monday .. ..{ 16 76 |6 47 | 6 49/0 48| 0 53| 0 8] 225| 1 49 
Tuesday.. ..| 17 77 «(16 mP 49/0 48| 1 46] 1 O| 235] 1. 25 
Wednesday es 18 78 6 45 | 6 49/0 48/ 2 37/ 2 OO; 245] J 1 
Thursday .| 19 79 |6 44/6 50/0 4«7| 3 26} 8 O| 25:5} 09 37 
Friday 20 80 |6 43/6 50/0 47] 4 18; 4 L| 265] o 14 
Saturday 21 si |e «zie solo 47) 4 57| 5 8| 275] 0 10 
Sunday .. 22 | 82 |6 41/6 50/0 46/ 5 41' 6 5! 285] 9 34 
Monday .. 23 88 {6 40/6 51,0 46| 6 25| 7 8| 20:5] 9 88 
Tuesday .. 24 8 |6 39/6 51/0 46] 7 11] 8 14] U1] 1. 21 
Wednesday 25 85 |6 39/6 51/0 45| 7 59; 9 19] 21} 1 45 
Thursday 26 86 |6 88/6 51/0 45] 8 51/10 24| 381] 2 8 
Friday 27 87 |6 88/6 61/0 45| 9 40\11 27) 41| 2 32 
Saturday 28 88 |6 87/6 52/0 45/10 43] .. Bi] 2 56 
Sunday .. 29 eo |6 s6l6 s2io at/11 | 0 26| 62) 3 19 
Monday .. ..| 380 o |e 35/6 s2io 44] 0 30/1 19) 71] 8 42 
Tuesday . ..| 81 | 91 16 34/6 52/0 44] 1 35 | 2 | | 4 5 





Phases of the Moon—APRIL 30 Days. 
© FullMoon .. .. 7th, 4h. 16m. 4.m./ @ New Moon... .. 2ist, 6h, 2m, P.M. 


€ Last Quarter .. -. 15th, 2h. 61m. aM, ®Q First Quarter .. .. 28th, 4h. 46m. P.M. 





—_—— 


Indian Standard Time. 






Sun’s 
Day of | Day of Moon's} Deolina- 





























Dey of th Wk. oi, | ole | Sau] Samet! woos, | aos” | uot Aft tin 
P M. PM AM Noon. 
| 

H. M | H. he sli nasi M D>. , 

Wednesday 1 2) 6 33) 6 53/0 «3 | 2 o7l 2 51] o1 4 29 
Thursday 2 98,6 83; 6 68/0 43| 8 18 | 8 29] 101 « 52 
Friday 3 94/6 82/6 68/0 42| 4 ; 4 5 ad 5 15 
Saturday . 4 95/6 81/6 53/0 42; 4 55] 4 39] 221] 5 38 
Sunday .. 5 96/6 30/6 64 |0 a2} 5 43' 5 12] 181 6 0 
Monday .. 6 97/6 29/6 54/0 oy 6 31/5 46] 14:1; 6 23 
Tuesday .. 7 98/6 28/6 54/0 41, 7 20| 6 21| 161 6 46 
Wednesday 8 99; 6 28| 6 54/;0 a| 8 10; 6 58 161 7 8 
Thuraday 9 100; 6 27| 6 64/0 a1 | 9 - 7 38| 471. 7 31 
Friday 10 101} 6 26/6 55/0 40] 9 54 | 8 20 ‘gu 7 53 
Saturday .. 11 1022/6 25/6 65/0 40/10 48/ 9 7{| 191] 8 15 
Sunday .. 12 1083/6 24/6 55/0 40,11 40] 9 58{ 20°1! 8 37 
Monday 18 104); 6 23] 6 55/0 40 .. |10 583] 21°11) 8 59 
Tuesday .. 14 15/6 22/6 56/0 gs9| 0 31/11 49| 223] 9 21 
Wednesday 15 106} 6 21/6 56/0 90; 1 19! 0 47| 281] 9 42 
Thuraday 16 107/6 20] 6 56/0 89] 2 ‘ 1 46] 241] 10 4 
Friday 17 1008/6 19/6 67/0 s8{ 2 18 | 2 46| 26°1| 10 25 
Saturday... 18 109/ 6 19} 6 57/0 88! 3 31|[ 8 46| 26-1] 10 46 
Sunday .. 19 1100/6 18/6 57/0 38] 4 | 4 47/ gril 1l 7 
Monday .. 20 111/6 17/6 6&87/0 38] 4 58; 5 5O}] 281] 11 27 
Tuesday .. 21 1121/6 16/6 67/0 88] 5 * 6 66] 20°1| 11 48 
Wednesday 22 118/ 6 15/6 58/0 87] 6 35} 8 2] op) 12 8 
Thursday 28 114{6 1416 58/0 387] 7 30] 9 9| 1°8/,12 28 
Friday .. 24 115|/ 6 14] 6 58/0 87] 8 28/10 11] 2°8) 12 48 
Saturday... 25 1146/6 18/6 6509/0 87] 9 28/11 9] 88/13 8 
Sunday .. 26 117| 6 18) 6 59|0 387]10 28) .. 4°8, 13 27 
Monday .. 27 18} 6 18|6 69/0 se\11 26] 0 1| 5°8| 13 47 
Tuesday .. 28 19/6 12/7 ofo se| 0 s1| 0 47| os|14 6 
Wednesday 29 1220/6 12/7 O/0 36/1 18{ 1 28{ 7°8] 14 25 
Thursday 80 121} 6 12/7 oO|o0 36| 2 4] 2 5j 68| 14 43 


Phases of the Moon—MAY 31 Days. 
@ FullMoon .. .. 6th, 8h, 3im. Pw. | @ New Moon... .. 21st, 2h. 4m. aM. 





© Last Quarter...  .. 14th, 11h, 42m.a.m.| p First Quarter... =... 28th, 8h, 16m. A.M. 









Day of | Day of Indian Standard Time, Moon’s Declina- 
Day of the Week. | the the |gunrise. | Sunset. | 7U° Moon- | Moon- | Age at} tion 
.| Year. : *! Noon. rise. set. oon. jat Mean 
mann ame PM. | pu. | PM. AM, Noon. 














H. M.| H. M.|H. M.| HB. M.| BOM, D. oN, 
Wriday .. ..| 1 | 122 |6 11} 7 1/0 36} 2 52} 2 40] 98j)15 1 
Saturday {| 2 | 123 |6 at} 7 110 36] 8 39] 8 18] 10°8{15 19 
Sunday.. ..| 3 | 12 |6 10/7 1/0 36] 4 27} 8 47] 11°8/15 37 
Monday... ../ 4 | 12 /6 10|/7 2/0 85) 5 16| 4 21| 12°8|15 55 
Tuesday .. oa 5 | 16/16 o|7 2/0 85] 6 6] 4 58] 18°8]16 12 
Wednesday ..; 6 {°127 |6 O17 210 85} 6 57| 5 387| 148) 16 20 
Thursday... ..| 7 | 128 16 8|7 38/0 85| 7 50] 6 19) 15°8\16 46 
Friday | 8 | 206 7/7 3fo 36] 8 44] 7 6&| 168/17 2 
Saturday .! 9 | 19 16 7/7 silo 85] 9 36] 7 55] 17°8]17 18 
Sunday .. ‘ 1 | ui {6 6|7 4/0 86/10 28) 8 40) 18°8)417 84 
Monday .. | 11 | 192 16 6/7 «4/0 935/11 16/ 9 45] 19°8]17 50 
Tuesday .. . iw} 1s {6 5/7 4/0 35] .. | 10 42] 208/18 5 
Wednesday ..| 18 | 18/6 6/7 5{0 85 0” 2/11 39] 21-8 }18 20 
Thursday 1 | 133 |6 5|7 slo 35| 0 45| 0 36| 22-8118 85 
Friday 15 | 18/6 4|7 +6f|0 385] 1 27] 1 38] 23-8/18 49 
Saturday. 16 | 187 |6 417 61/0 385/ 2 8{ 2 38] 248/19 8 
Sanday... ..| 17 | 188 |6 4/7 6/0 85| 2 50| 8 38] 258/19 17 
Monday... ..| 18 | 189 |6 38/7 7/0 85] 3 34] 4 85} 26°8]19 31 
Tuesday... ..{ 10 | 140 |/6 8/7 7/0 85/ 4 21] 5 40] 278/19 44 
Wednesday ..| 20 | 141 /6 8/7 7/0 85} 5 18| 6 46] 28°83} 19 66 
Thursday | a | 12 [6 2}7 slo 35} 6 9| 7 52] O-4]2 9 
Friday .. ..| 22 | 148 16 2/7 8/0 85] 7 10] 8 53} 1:4] 20 21 
Saturday.. ..{ 28 | 144 1/6 2/7 9/0 85/ 8 11] 9 49] 2:4] 20 33 
junday.. ..| 2 | 145 |6 2] 7 9}0 85] 9 12/10 38] 3°4] 20 44 
Monday... ..| 25 | 14616 2/7 9/0 85/10 9|11 28| 4°4| 20 58 
Tuesday .. 26 1447,};6 #+=%2/7 10/6 386/11 5 ds 5°4/21 6 
Wednesday ..| 27 | 148 |6 2/7 10/0 86/11 57 oe! 6-4{ 21 16 
Thuradey {| 2 | wo le 1/7 alo s6| 0 46] 0 30| 74/21 26 
‘iday .. ..| 29 | 1680 {6 1/7 11/0 86/ 1 34| 1 18] 84/21 35 
aturday.. ..] 80 | 151 /6 1/7 41/0 86/ 2 22] 1 46] O-4] 21 45 
unday.. ../ 91 { 152 {6 1/7 12/0 86/ 8 10| 2 21] 10°4/21 68 








Phases of the Moon—JUNE 30 Days. 




















@ Full Moon 5th, 10h o2m AM @ New Moon 19th, 10h 44m PUM, 
C Last Quarter 12th, 5h 35m PM p First Quarter 27th, Oh o3m AM 

Day of | Day of ena etencere: Pme _ , Moon’s tyenlinas 
Day oh the Week i oe Sunrise Sunset a Vainrica Vannaot aes : Prem 

| H M H M,H M H M H YM D N 

Monday 1 | 103 i 17 #120 36 40 #256 114 02 2 
Tuesday | 9! 354 6 4/7 12 0 36 4 51 38 34 124 22 10 
Wednesday 3 1 6 17 #18 0 87 5 43 4 16 %184 22 17 
Thursday 4 156 | 8 17 18 0 87 6 37 5& 1 144 22 25 
Friday 5 ' 157 6 17 alo 37 | 7 31 5 50 lod 22 32 
Saturday 6 158 6 17 14 0 87 8 23 6 43 164 22 38 
Sunday : 7 169 | 6 17 140 37 9 #13 #7 89 #4174 22 44 
Monday 8 | 160 6 al? 15 0 37 +16 1 8 of 184 22 50 
Tuesday 9 161 6 1,7 15. 0 38 10 44 9 34 10 4 22 55 
Wednesday 10 | 162 Li 17 15} 0 88 11 26 10 ae 204 23 0 
Thursday 11 168 6 17 16/0 38 | eae o — 214/28 6 
Friday 12 1644 6 17 16 0 388 O 7 0 2 | 224 28 8 
Saturday 18 166 6 17 18 | 0 38, 0 47 1 28 os alos 12 
Sunday 14 166 ° 1)? we 39, 1 29 | 2 24 244 23 Io 
Monday 15 167 |6 17 17,0 39 2 14 3 2 4 23 18 
Tuesday 16 | 168 | 6 17 17/0 39! 8 8 4 29) 264 28 21 
Wednesday 17 169 = aly 17} 0 30 | 3 56 o a 274 23 23 
Thursday 18 170 6 27 18/0 s9; 4 53 6 85 284 28 24 
Friday 19 | 171 c 27 #18;0 40 5 54 7 34 O94 28 26 
Saturday 20 172 16 27 a ae 6 i 8 27 121 28 26 
Sunday 21 173 6 27 #18 0 40' 7 50’ 9 16, 21 28 27 
Monday 22 | 174 c dd 19/0 40! * 52 9 - 81 28 27 
Tuesday . 23 | 175 6 8 7 19/0 41] 9 46;10 30| 4 1 | 28 26 
Wednesday 24 | 1768 6 3|7 19,0 41/10 37 11 111 51 23 25 
Thursday 2 | 177 16 3817 wilo 41 '41 Q7 AW 40{ ea hg 24 
Friday . 26 | 178 6 38/7 19/0 41 01s, ns | 71) 23 22 
“‘aturday 27 | 179 l6 417 19/0 41 {1 83 O 19{ 81/23 20 
Sunday 23 {| 180 |6 4\7 20/0 42) 1 53 O 54) 91/23 18 
Monday 29 181 |6 417 20);0 42] 2 43 | 1 81] 101] 28 15 
uesday 30 | 182 |6 - 20/0 42] 8 34 2 1} 111/23 11 


© Full Moon 


¢ Last Quarter 


Day of the Week. 
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Sunday ., 
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Phases of the Moon—MARCH 31 Days. 


Day of |Day of 


Month,| Year. 
1 61 
2 62 
8 63 
4 64 
5 65 
6 66 
7 67 
8 68 
9 69 

10 70 
11 71 
12 72 
18 78 
14 74 
16 75 
16 76 
17 q7 
18 78 
19 79 
20 80 
21 81 
22 82 
23 83 
24 84 
25 85 
26 86 
27 87 
28 88 
29 89 
30 90 
$1 91 
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43 
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. 8th, 10h. 44m, a.™. | 


@ New Moon 


. 16th, 2h, 5m. P.M.: BP First Quarter 


Indian Standard Time. 
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. 23rd, Ob, 44m. A.M. 


. 80th, 2h.52m, A.M. 


Sun’s 
Moon’s! Teclina- 
Moon- |Age at] = tion 
set. Noon.) at Mean 
Noon. 
os ae 
a ? 
1 87 = 7°55) 7 39 
2 33 8-5; 7 16 
3 24 9°5!| 6 63 
4 9 10°56] 6 80 
4 61 11°5) 6 7 
5 29 12°5 5 44 
6 4 18°5| 5 21 
6 38 14°5] 4 57 
7 ti 15°5| 4 34 
7 45 16.5| 4 10 
8 20 17°5| 8 47 
8 57 18°5! 3 28 
9 38 19°5) 8 0 
10 22 20 5| 2 386 
11 11 21°5| 2 12 
P.M. 
0 8 22°5} 1 49 
1 O 23°5) 1 25 
2 0 24°5| 1 1 
8 0 25°5| QO 37 
4 41 26°5| QO 14 
N 
5 8 27°5| O 10 
6 5 28°5| 0 384 
i 8 29°5| 0 58 
8 14 1‘l} 1 21 
9 19 Z2°1; 1 45 
10 24 3°1) 2 8 
ll 27 41; 2 32 
‘ee 6°1!| 2 66 
A.M. 
0 26 61; 3 19 
1 19 $ 42 
2 8 ea) 4 5 


Phases of the Meon—APRIL 30 Days. 


@ FullMoon .. .. 7th, 4h. 16m, A.M. | @ New Moon... __.._ 21st, 6h, 2m, P.M. 





€ Last Quarter .. -. 15th, 2h. 51m, A.M. | B First Quarter .. .. 28th, 4h, 46m. P.M, 






























Day of the Week ete ars Ag = — saa Moon- regs Deel : 
"|Month. | Year. pune: oo Noon. Tise, set, oon. | at Mean 

P.M. PM. A.M. Noon. 

H. M.| H. M.| BH. M.| H OM, : H M./ Dz, a, 

Wednesday 1 e2/ 6 93) 6 58/0 48) 2 27) 2 BI 1 4 29 
Thursday 2 98/6 83; 6 68/0 48/ 8 18] 8 29] 10:1 4 52 
Friday 8 94/6 32/6 68/0 42] 4 7| 4 5{ 41] 5 15 
Saturday... r 95/6 81/6 68/0 42] 4 55] 4 39] 121] 5 38 
Sunday .. 5 96/6 30!6 64/0 42{ 5 43| 5 12] 1871/ 6 0 
Monday .. 6 97/6 29/6 54/0 42! 6 31! 5 46] 1471] 6 23 
Tuesday .. 7 98/6 28/6 64/0 41, 7 20{ 6 21| 151] 6 46 
Wednesday 8 99/6 28/6 54/0 41] 8 10] 6 58{] 161! 7 8 
Thursday 9 100| 6 27| 6 64:0 41; 9 1] 7 88) Wi 7 381 
Friday .. 10 101/6 26|6 55/0 40| 9 54! 8 20] 181! 7 33 
Saturday.. 11 1022/6 25/6 65/0 40/10 48| 9 7] 191] 8 15 
Sunday .. 12 103; 6 2/6 55/0 40/11 40} 9 58] 20°1| 8 37 
Monday .. 18 104] 6 28/6 55/0 40] .. |10 53] 21:1) 8 59 
Tuesday .. 14 105|6 22/6 selo so] 0 a {11 49] 221] 9 of 
Wednesday 15 06/6 21/6 56/0 80/1 19! 0 47] 981 9 42 
Thursday 16 107; 6 20|6 6566/0 3809] 2 5! 1 46] 21/10 4 
Friday 17 108} 6 19} 6 57/0 388] 2 48| 2 46] 25:1] 10 25 
Saturday... 18 1090/6 19/6 57/0 88| 3 31[ 3 46] 2671/10 46 
Sunday .. 19 110} 6 18/6 57/0 38| 4 " 4 47{ 27-1; 11 7 
Monday .. 20 111} 6 17/6 57/0 388] 4 58| 5 5O] 281] 11 27 
Tuesday... ..| 21 112} 6 16|6 57/0 88] 5 45/ 6 56} 20°71] 11 48 
Wednesday ..| 22 118} 6 15/6 58/0 87] 6 35] 8 2] OoO8|/ 12 8 
Thursday ..| 28 1144/6 14/6 58/0 87} 7 80] 9 9] 1:6} 12 28 
Friday .. ..| 24 115} 6 14/6 58/0 87| 8 28/10 11} 28) 12 48 
Saturday... ..| 25 1146|/6 18|6 69/0 87| 9 28/11 9] 88/18 8 
Sunday... ..| 26 117; 6 18/6 59/0 987/10 28] .. 4°8, 13 27 
Monday ..  ..| 27 18/6 18/6 69/0 sel1 26) 6 1) 68/13 47 
Tuesday... ..| 28 1190/6 12/7 0/0 se| 0 s1| 0 47| o-8l14 6 
Wednesday ..| 29 1220/6 12/7 O/]0 36/1 13] 1 28| 7°8| 14 25 
Thursday | 80 121} 6 12/7 O]0 86| 2 4| 2 5] 68| 14 43 





Phases of the Moon—-MAY 31 Days. 


© Full Moon 


C Last Quarter .. 





Day of | Day of 
the the 


Day of the Week. 
Month.| Year. 


Sunrise. 
A.M. 


H. M. 
Friday .. 1 122 ;6 iil 
Saturday 2 {123 |6 ltl 
Sunday .. 3 124 |6 10 
Monday .. 4 125 |6 10 
Tuesday .. oss 5 126 | 6 9 
Wodnesday 6 127 | 6 9 
Thursday .. 7 128 |6 8 
Friday 8 | 12/6 7 
Saturday 9 180 | 6 7 
Sunday .. : 10 181 |6 6 
Monday .. a 11 182 16 6 
Tuesday .. 12 1388 }6 65 
Wednesday 18 184 |}6 6 
Thursday 14 185 | 6 5 
Friday 15 | 186 |6 4 
Saturday.. 16 187 |6 4 
Sanday .. .. 17 188 |6 4 
Monday ., 18 188 | 6 8 
Tuesday .. 10 140 | 6 8 
Wednesday 20 141 |}6 8 
Thursday 21 | 142 }6 2 
Briday .. de 22 148 |6 2 
Saturday. , - 23 144 |6 2 
Sunday .. 7” 24 145 | 6 2 
Monday .. 25 146 |6 2 
Tuesday .. - 26 147 |6 2 
Wednesday 27 148 |6 2 
Thursday i 28 149 = |6~ #1 
"riday ., ate 29 150 |6 #1 
aturday.. 2% 80 151 /6 #1 
unday .. as 31 152 | 6 1 








6th, 8h. 31m, P.M. 


-. 14th, 11h, 42m, A.M. 





VON NO NON N NN NON ON NN ON NN NN NN NAN VN NN NW NN NN 


CCC WMOON AN A BD MAaaneeehredr_ wwonsnnereree & 


nn ee ee ee 
bee Se & S 





@ New Moon... 
» First Quarter .. 


oo Oo fF SF Fe CHa Boe oOoOCUODOemUCOUCUCcCOCOCOCOCOCUCcCCcCUCOCUCOCC COC COCO lLlOlUlwg 


~. 2ist, 2h. 4m. A.M. 
.. 28th, 8h. 16m, A.M. 






Sun's 
Indian Standard ee ™ icons oo 
True oon- oon- ry on 
Bunset. | Woon. | rise. set. oon. jat Mean 
P.M. P.M. P.M. A.M. Noon. 








M.| H. M. | HL a D. N. 
° id 


s6| 2 52| 2 40] O8l15 1 
36| 3 39| 8 13] 10°8|15 19 
s6| 4 27] 3 47| 11°8/15 37 
s5| 5 16/ 4 21] 12°8/15 55 
85; 6 6/ 4 58| 18°8/16 12 
35| 6 57| 5 37| 14:8] 16 29 
35| 7 50|/ 6 19| 15°8/16 46 
35/ 8 44] 7 56] 168/17 2 
s5| 9 36| 7 55] 17°8/17 18 
35/10 28] 8 49] 18°8/17 84 
35| 11 16/ 9 45/ 19°8/17 50 
35) .. |10 42] 20°83/18 5 
A.M, 
35; 0 2/11 30] 21°8]/18 20 
s5| 0 45| 0 36| 228/18 95 
s5| 1 27] 1 38] 23-8/18 49 
35; 2 8] 2 33] 248/19 8 
35| 2 50] 3 38] 25°8/19 17 
85| 3 34] 4 85| 26°8]19 31 
35} 4 21| 6 40] 27°8|19 44 
85} 5 18] 6 46] 28°8]19 66 
35| 6 9] 7 562] O-4/2% 9 
85| 7 10} 8 58] 1°4)20 21 
$5! 8 11] 9 49] 2-4] 20 38 
85} 9 12/10 38{ 8°4| 20 44 
85/10 9/11 28) 4:4| 20 55 
86/11 5| .. 5:4| 21 6 
s6{11 57| Oo 2] 6-4! 21 16 
P.M. 
86; 0 46/ 0 39| 7°4/ 21 26 
86| 1 34{ 1 13| 84/21 35 
86| 2 22] 1 46/] o-4] 21 45 
s¢6|/ 3 10] 2 21] 10°4/ 21 58 


Phases of the Moon—JUNE 30 Days. 
































@ Full Moon 5th, 10h. 52m. A.M. New Moon .. loth, 10h. 44m. P.M. 
C Last Quarter .. .. 12th, 5h. 35m. P.M. p First Quarter.. .. 27th, Oh. 53m, A.M, 
Day of the Week. See rahe — = = Moon Deel ss 

z Month., Year | Sunrise | Sunset. | Noon Voonrise Moonset Noon. at Mean 
Bec Noon. 

——— ik ae | H. x.| H. M./| HH. M. | H M HH M. OD.z. N. 
Monday . 1 153 6 ae 12/0 36 40 2 56 11-4, 22 2 
Tueaday . 2 | 154 6 i] 7 12! 0 6 | 4 51 3 s4l 12-4 22 10 
Wednesday 3 . 155 6 117 18 0 os 5 438 4 16/ 184 22 17 
Thursday 4 156 16 17 sal 87, 6 37 5 11 144/22 25 
Friday 5 | 187 6 1,7 14)0 37] 7 B81 5 60 14 22 32 
Baturday.. 6 | 158 6 17 4 0 387 8 93 6 43! 164 2 38 
Sunday .. ee 7 159 c 1,7 14 | 0 37 9 13 7 39 174 22 44 
Monday .. ..| 8 | 160 | @ s| 7 15/0 s7/10 1 8 37 ae4 ae 50 
Tuesday .. 9, 161 6 1,7 18 | 0 gg |10 41 9 34 | 19°4| 22 65 
Wednesday 10 162 i she 15 | 0 38 il 26 10 32 90°4;293 9 
Thursday 11 | 168 6 17 16) 0 88). 11 29) 21:4} 28 5 
Friday .. 12, 16 ,6 1,7 16/0 88 O 7 | 0 | 2274/28 8 
Saturday.. ..| 18 | 165 |6 1,7 16/0 8 | 047 1 28 25 4| 28 12 
Sunday . 14 | 166 )6 1/7 7/0 $9} 1 29| 2 : 24°41 23 15 
Monday . 1 | 167 |6 1'7 17,0 af 2 141 3 25] 95°4' 93 18 
Tuesday . 16 | 168 |6 1,7 17{0 39! 38 3 | 4 29/ 26-4 23 21 
Wednesday 17 169 | 6 1;7 17)0 = 89 3 566 5 338! 27°4123 23 
Thursday 18 170 6 2,7 18/0 : 4 53 6 : 28°4 | 28 24 
Friday 19; 171 |6 2 7 18) 0 40' 5 54, 7 34 | 2974, 28 26 
Saturday 20 ' 172 '6 27 18;0 40] 6 7" 8 27, 11/28 26 
Sunday .. 21 | 178 '6 ae 18 | 0 : 7 55! 9 16] 21) 28 27 
Monday . 2 | 1741/6 8/7 19/0 «| 8 52 | 9 57| $:1|28 27 
ein 28 | 175 ;6 8/7 19/0 41] 9 46,10 35] 4-1] 28 26 
Wednesday ..| 24 | 176 |6 8/7 19/0 41 | 10 7 | 1 5°1| 23 25 
Thursday 25 | 177 |}6 38/7 19/0 41/12 27 11 45] 61)28 26 
Friday .. 26 | 178 |6 8/7 #1\0 41 0°15 | Ca 71/23 22 
Saturday... ..| 27 | 179 1/6 4/7 19/0 41] 1 a 0 19] 81{|283 20 
Sunday... ..| 28 | 180 ]6 4/7 20/0 42| 1 58: 9 54] 01/283 18 
Monday .. ..| 20 | 181 |6 417 20,0 42] 2 43 | 1 81/ 1071 | 28 15 
tusday.. ..| 80 | 182 /6 4/7 20/0 42] 8 34 2 11} 11°1{/ 28 11 
| 


eg 2S 3 Sdn 


Phases of the Moon—JULY 31 Days 











© Full Moon 4th, 11h 4m PM @ New Moon 
¢ Last Quarter 1ith,9h "8m PM = gp First Quarter 
Day of | Day of Indian Standard oe 
Dart abe Weak LoS, | year [Spa [Suze [soot | as” 
AM PM PM PM 

| H MM H M H M {HH Y¥ 
Wednesday | 1 | 183 | 6 517 20;0 42] 4 28 
Thursday 2 184 86 517 20/;0 42; 5 22 
Friday | 3s] 18 6 6/7 20/0 43] 6 16 
Saturday | 4 186 6 6/7 20;0 48] 7 8 
Sunday | 5 187 | 6 6|7 20/0 43] 7 56 
Monday | 6 188|6 7/7 20;0 48] 8 43 
Tuesday 7 189 | 6 7/7 20 0 48/ 9 26 
Wednesday 8 190 | 6 717 20,0 43;10 7 
Thursday 9 191 | 6 8/7 20 0 44/10 48 
Friday | 10 192 6 8/7 2010 44/11 30! 
Saturday | 11 193 | 6 8|7 20/0 44 
Sunday | 12 194 | 8/7 20 O 44 0 12 
Monday | 13 195 | 6 8,7 20/}0 44/; 0 59 
Tuesday 14 106 | 6 9/7 20 0 44; 1 49 
Wednesday 15 197 | 6 91/7 189;0 44; 2 48 
Thursday 16 198 | 6 9;7 19;0 44{ 38 41 
Friday 17 109/;6 10;7 4189/0 465 4 4] 
Saturday 18 200;6 10/7 19, 0 465 5 41 
Sunday 19 201;6 10/7 19/0 45; 6 38 
Monday 20 202/;6 11/7 18|0 45} 7 385 
Tuesday 21 203/6 11/7 18;0 45; 8 27 
Wednesday 22 204/}6 12;7 18;0 45; 9 18 
Thuraday 23 205;}6 12);7 18)0 45/10 7 
Friday 24 206|6 12)7 17)}0 45110 55 
Saturday 20 207;6 13/7 #1710 45;11 «44 
Sunday 26 208'|6 18,7 17/0 465 0 "36 
Monday 27 209|6 18/7 17/0 45) 1 25 
Tnesday 28 210;6 14/7 16;0 45] 2 17 
Wednesday 29 211/;6 14;7 16/0 45] 8 11 
Thrusday 30 212;6 14;7 16'O0 45] 4 4 
Friday 31 213;6 15;7 15;|0 465; 4 56 


18th 8h 49m Pw 


26th, 6h 6m PM 


Moon’s Declina- 


Moon | Age at |_,{107 


at Mean 
o Noon Noon 
H NM D N, 


12 
13 
14 


23 «8 
23 «4 
22 59 
22 54 
22 49 
22 43 
22 87 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


22 30 
22 28 


= 
HHO oO MON Oo Tk w PD 
bo 
a 


toad 
= 


21 
22 
23 


bn 


0 
1 
2 
8 
4 24] 26 21 34 
5 23} 27 21 24 
6 17 | 28 21 14 
7 6; 29 21 4 
7 #61 0 21 53 
8 31 1 20 42 
9 9 2 20 81 
9 43 3 20 19 
10 17 4 20 7 
10 52 5 19 55 
11 28 6 19 42 
7 19 29 
AM 
0 6 8 19 16 
0 48 9 19 2 
1 34); 10 18 48 
2 23) 117) 18 384 
38 17] 127) 18 19 


R, 
| 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
19 | 241; 21 52 
22; 201/ 21 43 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
7 
7 
rf 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
rf 
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Phases of the Moon—AUGUST 31 Days. 





@ Full Moon 8rd, 9h 17m am @ New Moon 17th, 8h 51m aM 
© Last Quarter 10th, 2h 29m aM gp First Quarter.. 25th, llh 19m AM, 
Indian Standard Time Sun 6 


Day of| Day of|_ = CCC‘(NS Moon 85| Deeclun- 














Day of the Werk | min | esr | Suanse | Sunset | Noon | nse" | act’ | Noon | at Mea 

ake PE ee ew am | Noon | | AM Noon 

H M{|H M | few |e fe fe ee el De um |H M BH WM D JN 
Saturday 1 214 |6 15/7 16/0 45; 5 47 | 414 137 18 4 
Sunday 2 | 215 |6 15/7 14/0 45{ 6 3 5 14, 147 17 49 
Monday 8 | 216 |6 16/7 14/0 45] 7 on 6 18 | 157 17 84 
Tuesday 4 | 217 6 16)7 18/0 45} 8 38 7 18 167 #17 18 
Wednesday 5 | 218 |6 16/7 18/0 45/ 8 46 | 8 12 Wt 17 2 
Thursday 6 | 219 |6 17/7 12/0 45} 9 28 9 12 | 187 16 46 
Friday A | veep: bee ay | Ae be a oe A ao a 0 Gee 
Saturday 8 2213 |6 #%417/7 #+11/0 44; 10 57! ad a 207 16 12 
Sunday 9 | 222 |6 18|7 11/0 44/11 46 018 217 ly 55 
Monday 10 223 16 18/7 10/0 44 1 16 | 227 15 38 
Tuesday 11 | 224 1/6 18/7 9|0 44 039 218 2°) 15 20 
Wednesday 12 | 2% |6 10/7 9/0 44| 1 85 8 16 24 ' 15 2 
Thursday 18 | 226 |6 Wi7 8/]0 44] 2 88 %4411 27 4 46 
Friday 14 | 227 |6 10/7 8/0 48| 83 82 5§ 1 267 44 26 
Saturday 15 | 28 |6 20/7 7/0 48) 4 80 o 47 277 4 7 
Sunday 16 | 220 |6 2};7 6/0 43) 5 26 6 28 228% 13 48 
Monday 17 | 280 |6 20/7 6/0 48/ 6 19 7 6, 297 48 29 
Tuesday 18 | 231 |6 20/7 5/0 48} 7 10| 7 a 12 18 10 
Wednesday 19 | 2822 (6 21/7 4/0 42| 8 O;|; 8 16, 27 12 51 
Thursday 20 | 2988 |6 21/7 &@{0 42] 8 48] 8 51 32 12 81 
Friday 21 | 234 |6 21/7 8 {0 42| 9 87 9 27 | 42 Wht 
Saturday 22 | 285 |}6 21/7 %2&/0 42) 10 27 4 62 11 51 
Sunday . 23 | 286 |/6 21/7 1/0 42/11 17/10 4 | 62 ii 31 
Monday 24 | 237 |6 22 ly y 0 41 0.8 11 27 72+ 11 10 
Tuesday . 25 | 288 |6 22)7 Oj]0 41] 1 0 | 82 10 50 
Wednesday 2 | 280 |6 2216 50/0 41/ 1 52 014 92 10 20 
Thursday 27 240 |6 22/6 69/0 40] 2 44] 1 4] 102 10 8 
Friday 28 | 241 |6 283)6 58j)0 40) 8 6 | 2 0) U2 9g 47 
aturday 29 | 2422 (6 28/6 67/0 40/| 4 24/ 2 67/ 2 : 9 26 
sunday 80 | 283 16 28/6 56/0 39] 5 11] 8 56; 182 9 5 
‘onday 81 | 244 |6 23/6 65/0 30; 5 55| 4 66 | 142° § 48 

















Phases of the Moon—SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 
@ Full Moon is .. Ist, Oh, Zm, P.M. | @ New Moon... .» 15th, 11h. 11m, P.m- 


© Last Quarter... .. 8th, 8h. 44m, A.M, | > First Quarter.. .. 24th, $8h.42m,. A.M, 






Day of| Day of Indian Standard Time. Moon's Deane 
f the W the the True | Moon- } Moon- | Agea on 

Day of the Week. Month.| Year. |Sunrise./Sunset. Noon. rise, gat Noon. | at Mean 
A.M. P.M. P M, A M. Noon. 





















H. Mj H. MH. M.| H M. |] KH OM, D. N 
Tuesday .. 1 | 245 |6 28/6 55/0 389) 6 39} 5 57} 1652/8 21 
Wednesday 2 | 246 |6 216 54,0 89| 7 22| 6 57| 1602/8 0 
Thursday 3 | 27 [6 24/6 530 388/ 8 7| 7 58| 17-217 38 
Friday 4 | 28 |6 24/6 52/0 38] 8 583; 9 1] 18:2/7 15 
Saturday... 5 | 249 |6 246 51/0 38; 9 42/10 4] 19°2/6 53 
Sunday .. 6 | 250 |6 25/6 50/0 87/10 35/11 8| 202/6 31 
Monday .. 7 | 251 |e 2516 solo s7/11 31| 0 io| z2l6 9 
Tuesday .. 8 | 252 |}6 2/6 4910 37] .. 1 11| 222)5 46 
Wednesday 9 | 258 |6 25/6 48/0 386 se 2 8} 28-2|5 24 
Thursday | 10 | 254 |6 2/6 4710 se] 1 27! 2 59; 24-215 1 
Friday .. 11 | 255 |6 25/6 46:0 86] 2 25| 8 46/ 25-214 88 
Saturday... ../ 12 | 256 |6 25/6 45/0 935| 3 20] 4 27| 26-2/4 15 
Sunday... ..| 18 | 257 |6 266 «0 35) 4 13/ 5 5] 2772/8 82 
Monday .. 14 | 258 (6 266 4830 35/ 5 5| 5 42| 282/38 29 
Tuesday .. 15 | 250 |6 266 480 84| 5 55| 6 16] 29-213 6 
Wednesday ..| 16 | 2600 |6 266 42/0 34] 6 44| 6 52] O-8/2 43 
Thursday ..| 17 | 221 {6 266 allo 33] 7 32) 7 26| 16/2 20 
Friday .. ..{ 18 | 262 1/6 27/6 40:0 383/ 8 21| 8 8] 26/1 87 
Saturday.. ..|/ 19 | 268 |6 27/6 38910 88! 9 11] 8 42| 8-6/1 88 
Sunday... ..| 20 | 264 |6 27/6 s8'0 s2}/10 1(| 9 24! 46/1 10 
Monday .. ..| 21 | 265 |6 27/6 87/0 82/10 52/10 9| 56/0 47 
Tuesday.. ..| 22 | 266 16 27/6 8610 s2!11 44/10 57| 6-e]o. 23 
Wednesday ..| 28 | 267 |6 2e7i6 slo si| o 36/11 49| 7-6/0 1 
Thursday {| 2 | 268 |6 2716 Solo si! 1 25] .. 8-6|0 28 
Friday ..  ..{ 25 | 260 |6 2816 slo g1/ 2 18| 0 44} 9-6l0 47 
Saturday... ..| 26 | 270 |6 2816 3810 80| 83 1] 1 40| 10°6/1 410 
Sunday.. ..| 27 | 271 |6 28/6 s20 30{ 3 45] 2 38| 11°6/1 83 
Monday... ..| 28 | 272 |6 28/6 silo 30] 4 28! 8 38| 12°6/1 57 
Tuesday... ..| 20 | 273 |6 2916 30/0 20| 5 11| 4 37] 18:6]/2 20 
Wednesday ..{ 30 | 274 |6 2916 2910 20| 5 56| 5 38] 14°6/2 48 
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Phases of the Moon—OCTOBER 31 Days. 





© FullMoon.. let, 2h. 81m. A.M. | @ New Moon... .. 15th, 8h. 50m. P.M. 
> First Quarter . .. 23rd, 6h, 24m. P.M. 

© Last Quarter .. .. @th. 5h. 58m. P.M.| @ Full Moon... -» 80th, 11h, 28m, 4.M. 
Indian Standard Time. Sun’r 


Day of| Dayof)  ..-_s»—s—s»§_—=———s—<C‘<—<‘<;3 CP | Moon’) Decline 






Day ot the Week| He) | te | Saare | Suan. | Gus | Noo] Mowe [age at | ton 
; P.M. pu. | PM AM. "| Noon. 




















H. M. | HH, M.| H M H M H. M D,. _ F 
Thursday 1 2751/6 29/6 20/0 29/ 6 42/ 6 41/1 15°6{ 38 7 
Friday .. 2 276/6 29/6 28/0 29) 7 81( 7 47{ 166, 38 30 
Saturday. s | 27716 30/6 27/0 29! 8 25] 8 52] 17-6] 8 58 
Sunday .. ‘ 278/6 30/6 26/0 28| 9 21] 9 58| 18-6] 4 17 
Monday .. 5 2790/6 80/6 26/0 28/10 2/11 1/| 196) 4 40 
Tuesday.. ..| 6 2890/6 80/6 2/0 28111 21] 0 1! 206; 5 8 
Wednesday 7 2831/6 81/6 24/0 28 0 54 4 5 26 
Thureday 8 osz}6 31/6 23/0 27| 0 20| 1 48| 226] 5 49 
Friday .. 9 2838/6 81/6 22/0 27| 1 16] 2 27| 23-6/ 6 12 
Saturday | 49 2824/6 82/6 21/u 27| 2 10); 8 6| 24:6] 6 84 
Sunday... ..| 11 2385/6 82/6 20/0 27/ 8 2] 8 43! 25:6] 6 57 
Monday... ..| 12 2386/6 32/6 19/0 27] 8 51} 4 18| 26:6] 7 20 
Tuesday... ..| 18 2387/6 3883/6 18/0 26] 4 40] 4 52| 27-6] 7 42 
Wednesday 14 28/6 33/6 17/0 26| 5 28| 6 27| 28:6/ 8 5 
Thursday | 16 2890/6 38/6 16/0 26/ 6 17| 6 8| 29:6] 8 27 
Friday ..  ..| 16 200|6 88/6 15/0 26| 7 7] 6 40] 0oO-9] 8 49 
Saturday... ..| 17 2091/6 84/6 14/0 25] 7 57| 7 22) 1:9] 9 
Sunday... ..| 18 20216 34/16 18/0 25] 8 48] 8 6| 2:01] 9 38 
Monday... ..| 19 2903/6 34/6 12/0 25] 9 89{ 8 53| 3:9] 9 55 
Tuesday... ..| 20 2024/6 385/16 12/0 25/10 30/ © 44} 49,10 17 
Wednesday 21 2965/6 8 )6 11/0 24/11 20/10 36] 5-0,10 38 
Thureday 22 cosl6 ssie 10/0 w| 0 8|1 st] 69/10 59 
Friday .. ..| 283 | 2907/6 35/6 9/0 2! 0 54] .. 79/11 21 
Saturday.. ..| 24 | 2908/6 86/6 8{0 s| 1 87| 0 26| eol11 42 
Snuday.. ..| 25 29/6 86/6 8/0 24; 2 19] 1 22] o9l/12 2 
Monday .. ..| 26 300/6 86/6 7/0 28| 8 1] 2 20] 109/12 23 
Tuesday .. = ..| 27 so1|6 37/6 7/0 28] 8 44] 8 19] 11°9|12 43 
Wednesday ..] 28 s02/6 87/6 7/0 23} 4 20] 4 19] 129]13 4 
Thursday ..| 20 8083/6 87/6 610 28] & 16] 5 28| 189/18 24 
Fiiday .. ..| 80 3044/6 87/6 6/0 38/ 6 6 29] 149/18 46 
Saturday.. ..| 81 305/6 88/6 6/0 28| 7 7 9 | 159/14 8 





Phases of the Moon—NOVEMBER 30 Days. 
.. 6th, 6h. 58m. a.m. | D First Quarter .. .. 22nd, 6h, 49m, a.m. 
.. 14th, 10h. 12m. a.m. | @ Full Moon Es .. 28th, 0h. 42m. P.M. 


| Indian Standard Time. | Sun's 
Day of |Day of e __ | Mon’ | Declina- 


Day ofthe Wonk [He | 8he"|Suanoe] Samet. | eS | Moor | Hoon | Agvet | lon 
") AM. PM. pu. | PM AM. “| Noon. 

















| HOM, | H vu. | Ho OM OH. OM. OW. OM. «OD:C S. 
| << g 
! 

Sunday .. 1 3006/6 38 6 6/0 22 8 6 8 42| 16°9/14 22 
Monday .. 2 307 |/6 89 6 6/0 22 9 7 9 46] 17.9/14 42 
Tuesday .. s , 308 |6 3916 5] 0 22,10 9 10 44/ 189/15 1 
Wednesday 4} 809 }6 40 6 5/0 2 11 8 11 37) 199/15 19 
Thursday 6 3810 |6 40,6 «4/0 2 ., 0 21] 20°9]/15 38 
Friday .. 6 | 811 |6 41/6 4] 0 o2' 0 5B 1 5] 21°9/15 56 
Saturday.. 7: 312 |6 41/6 4/0 22 O sat 1 43 | 22°91 16 14 
Sunday .. 8 818 |6 an 4|0 22 1 48, 2 19] 28°9/ 36 31 
Monday .. o | sa |e #28 4/0 23 | 2 37; 2 58| 249/16 49 
Tuesday .. 10 | 315 | 6 43 | 6 3 | 0 23 3 25, 3 28| 2-9/17 6 
Wednesday 11 316 {6 43/6 38|0 28 4 14, 4 4] 269/17 23 
Thureday 12 | sy le ale sto 2s 5 8] 4 41} 270/27 19 
Friday .. is 318 16 «44.6 2/0 23, 5 53| 5 21| 28-9] 17 55 
Saturday... “14 819 |6 45/6 2/0 23 6 44 6 4| O11} 18 71 
Sunday .. 15 | 320 |6 45/6 1/0 28, 7 8 6 51{| 1:1|18 27 
Monday .. 16 821 | 6 46/6 61 | O 688, 8 27 7 40] 21/18 42 
Tuesday .. 17 322 |6 46'6 11/0 23 9 417, 8 32] 31)18 57 
Wednesday 18 ' 323 |6 47/6 Of} 0 23:10 5| 9 26] 42310 11 
Thursday 19 | 324 [6 48/6 0/0 23 110 561'10 20} 61/10 25 
Friday 20 | 32 |6 48/6 0| 0 24} 11 3 11 15] 61/19 39 
Saturday. . 21 | 328 |6 49/6 O|0 24; 0 16! .. 71/19 53 
Sunday .. 22 | 327 |6 49/6 0/| 0 24 0 87! 0 i1| sil20 6 
Monday .. og | sxe |e sole o|o | 1 1 6| 991/20 19 
Tuesday .. 24 829 1/6 61) 6 0; 0 2] 2 19, 2 4); 10°1/ 20 31 
Wednesday 25 | 330 |6 5116 O| 0 25/] 8 3] 8 38] 11:1} 20 43 
Thuraday 2 | 881 |6 62/6 O| 0 25| 8 5t| 4 5] 121/20 55 
Wriday .. 27 | 332 |6 58/6 O|0 2) 4 45; 5 11] 181/21 6 
Satureday ..| 28 | 388 |6 58/6 O|0 26| 6 44] 6 17| 141/21 17 
Sunday... ..| 20 | 384 |6 54/6 O|0 26| 6 46| 7 24] 15:1] 21 27 
Monday .. ..| 30 | 885 |6 64/6 O10 27] 7 50] 8 26| 161|21 37 
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C Last Quarter 


@ New Moon 


Day of the Week 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
¥riday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 

\ ednesday 
Thursday 
F iday 
Saturday 
St nday 

Wo oaday 
Tu aday 

W nesday 
Th sday 


eo 


5th 11h 50m PM 











14th, 4h 55m AM | © Full Moon 


B First Quarter 


Phases of the Moon—DECEMBER 31 Days. 


2lst 6h Om PM 


28th, 9h 30m AM 














Day of \Day of Indian Standard Time usenin Ee 
Month | Year | Sunmse Sunset 7G “ree” | “set” | ‘Noon | at Mean 
PM PM AM Noon 

H M/|H M{BH M/H M|H &M D 3 : 

1 336, 6 60/6 0,0 28| 8 52] 9 24 171/21 47 
2 337| 6 55°96 0/0 28| 9 52,10 Io! 181 21 56 
3 338; 6 56/6 0] 0 28/10 49 11 O| 191/22 5 
4 339 | 6 57 | 6 0} 0 29/11 41 11 40 201/22 13 
5 | 340] 6 58/6 0|0 29 018 | 211 22 21 
6 ssi|6 59/6 1/0 30| 0 32! u 53, 221/22 29 
7 342} 6 59/6 1/0 30] 1 ‘id 1 28] 231/22 36 
8 848| 6 69/6 1] 0 30| 2 9| 2 3] 21 22 42 
9 8344/7 O16 1/0 81; 2 58 2 40| 21/22 48 
10 345| 7 0/6 2/0 81{ 8 48] 3 19] 261/22 54 
11 346| 7 1/6 2|0 382) 4 38] 4 1] 271]|22 59 
12 8347/7 2/6 3/0 82] 5 29 4 47}] 281)/23 4 
18 348| 7 2/6 3/0 33] 6 21] 5 36| 291/23 9 
14 349; 7 3/6 3/0 383] 7 18] 6 “4 03/23 13 
15 30/7 3/6 4/0 84) 8 2] 7 22) 13/23 16 
16 351; 7 4/6 4/0 85; 8 49| 8 17/ 238/28 19 
17 32/7 4/6 5/0 35| 9 34] 9 11] 38/28 21 
18 3533} 7 5/6 5|0 386/10 16/10 7| 43) 28 23 
19 8354/7 5/6 6/0 36/10 56/11 1/ 53/28 25 
20 355| 7 6/6 6|0 87/11 36/11 57] 63/23 26 
21 36/7 7/6 7/0 37| 0 to 73/23 27 
22 ss7|7 7/6 7/0 88) 0 57| 0 58} 83|28 27 
28 358| 7 816 8{|0 88/ 1 42} 1 52} 938/28 2¢@ 
24 | 3599/7 8/6 9/0 39] 2 82! 2 54] 103/28 26 
25 3600/7 9/6 9]0 39] 3 26} 8 57] 113/23 24 
26 861; 7 9/6 9/0 40] 4 25] 5 8] 128/]28 22 
27 3862/7 10/6 10} 0 40] 5 28] 6 6] 188/28 20 
28 303 | 7 10/6 10/060 41} 6 32| 7 6] 148/28 17 
29 864; 7 11/6 10/0 41] 7 3¢; 8 O| 153/28 14 
30 365} 7 11/6 11/0 41] 8 33] 8 49] 163/28 11 
31 3606/7 11/6 11/0 42] 9 29] 9 38] 178/23 7 


CALENDAR FOR 1937. 


JANUARY. JULY. 
- | ee 24 | 31 || Sun... 4/11; 18 { 
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PREFACE 


ss GaP ary 
rao) 


HE Editors have to thank many cortes- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 

improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend toa great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
membets of the public who most use it. 


The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 


Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Times of India, Bombay, 
April, 1936 


An Indian Glossary. 


ABKALI.—Excise of liquors and drugs. 
ACHHOT.—-Untouchable (Hindi) Asuddhar. 


AORPAGE CONTRIBUTION.—Contribution paid 
by holdcrs of land irmgated by Government. 


AMPHIRAJ.—Supremce ruler, over lord, added to 
“Maharaja,” &c., 1b means ‘‘ paramount ”’ 

AFsark,— A corruption of the English ‘‘officer’ 

AnlIMSA. —Non violence. 

AHLUWALIA.—Name of a princely fami.s 
T sident at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 

AIN\ —A timber tree TERMINALIA TOMENTOBA 


AhAI1 —Originally, a Sikh devotce, one of 
band founded hy Guru Govind Singh (who died 
1708) now, a inembcr of the politicu-religious 
army (du/) of retorming Sikhs. 


AKN4l 1.—A Hindu school of gymnastics. 
AKHUNDzZADA.—Sun of a Head Officer. 
ALIJAH,— Of exalted rank. 


ATIGHOL.— Literally 2 Mahomedan circle. A 
kind ot athle‘ic club formed for purposes of 
self-defence. 


ALI Raga —Sca King (Laccadiv es) 
AM.—Manfgo. 


AMIL —A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lohana community, a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clerks 
and minor officials. 


AMIR (corruptly Enm).—A Mohammedan 
Chief, often also a personal name. 


AwuMs.—A goddess, particularly Marlamma 
goddess of small-pox, South India. 


ANIOUT —A dam or Weir across a river for 
uTigation purposes, Southern India. 


ANJUMAN.—A communal] gathering of Maho 
medans. 


APHUS.—Believed to be a corruption of 
ALPHONSE, the name of the best variety ot 
Bombay mango. 


Anrz, ARZI, ARZ-DASHT.— Written petitien. 
Asa¥.—A minister. 
ASPRISHYA.— Untouchable (Sanskrit). 


Aus.—The early rice crop, Bengal, syn 
Ahu, Assam. 


AVATAR.—An incarnation of Vishnu. 
AYURVEDA.—Hindu science of Medicine. 


BABA.— Lit. ‘* Father,’’ a rcepectfnl “ Mr 
Irish “ Your Honour.” 


BaBuU.—(1) A gentleman in Benval, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan. 
(2) Hence used hy Angio-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
of a Raja but often used ofany son youngerthan 
the heir, whilst it hasalso grown into a term 
of address=Esquire. There are, however, one 
or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
aft —Ist, Kunwar; 2nd, Diwan; 3rd, Thakur: 
ith, Lal; 5th Babu. 


BAaBuL.—A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, ACACIA ARABIOA 


BADMASH.—A bad character: a rasca)!. 

Baga —Tiger or Panther, 

RAGHLA.—(1) A native boat (Buggalow), 
(2) The common pond heron or paddy bird. 


BAHADUR —Lit ‘“‘brave”’ or “‘ warrior”, a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
often bestowed by Government; added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
alonc 1¢ designates an inferior ruler. 


BalRaG1.—A Hindu religious mendicant. 


BaJRA OR BaJkI.—The bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, PENNISETUM TYPHOIDEOM;: 
syn. cambu, Madras. 


BAKHSHI.—A revenue officer or magistrate, 
Bakusuisa.—Cherl-mer! (or Chiri-miri) Tip. 
BAND.—A dam or embankment (Bund). 


BANDAR.—Monkey, 
BANYAN.—A_ species of fig-tree, FI0vs 
BENGALENSIS. 


Baka SING.—Swamp deer, 

BaRgsaT.—(1) A fall of rain, (2) the ralny 
season. 

BARSATI.—Farcy (horse’s disease). 

BAstI.—(1) A village, or collection of huts 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

BaTTa.— Lit. ‘ discount’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

BaTtTak.—Duck, 

BawaR0HI.—Cook in India, Syn. Mistri, in 
Bombay only. 

BazaR.—(1) A street lined with shops, India 
proper; (2) «= covered market, Burma. 


BeGuM or BEGAM—The feminine of 
‘*Nawab” combined in Bhopal as ‘‘ Nawab 
Begum.” 

BEk.—A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, ZmYPHUS JUJUBA. 


Note.—According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values :—-a either long as the a in‘ father’ or short as the u in‘ cut,’ e a8 the A 


in ‘gain,’ | elther short as the jin‘ bib,’ or la boos al asthe iin‘ mil the ou in‘ grouse 
,’al as theiin‘ mile,’ au as the ouin* : 


short as the 00 in ‘ good,’ or long as the oo In 


as the ee in ‘ feel,’ v as the o in ‘ bone,’ u either 


This js only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked degree. 
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BrsaR—In Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar) — 
Woman's nose-ring. 


Bewak.—Name in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
ayn. taungya, Burma; jhum, North-Easterp 


India 

Baapdo1.—Early autumn crop, Northern India 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

BHAGAT OR BHAKTA.—A devotee. 

BHAG-BATAI.—System of payment of 
revenue in kind. 

BHAIBAND —Relation or man of same caste 
or community. 

BHAIBANDI ~~Ne potism. 

BHANGI —Sweeper, scavenger. 

BHANG.—The dried leaves of the hemp plant. 
CANNABIS SATIVA, & narcotic. 

BHANWAR.—Light sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

BHANWARLAL.—Title of heir apparent in some 
Rajput States. 

BuARAL.—A Himalayan wild sheep, OVIs 
VAHURA. 

BHARAT.—India, 

BHARATA-V ARSHA.—India, 

BHENDI.—A _ succulent vegetable (HIBISCUS 
ESOULENTUS). 

BHONSLE —Name of a Maratha dynasty. 

Buvup.—Title of the ruler of Cooch Behar 

Buvati.—Name of a Baluch tribe. 

Buusa.—Chaff, for fodder. 

Byuut.—The spirit of departed persons. 


BIDRI.—A _ class of ornamental metalwork 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named frem the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

BIGHA —A measure of land varying widely; 

ie standard bigha is generally five-vighths of 

1acre. “ Vigha ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

BIHISHTI —Commonly pronounced “* Bhishti.” 

'ater-carrier (lit. ‘“‘ man of heaven ”’). 

Br (Bm).—A_ grassland—North India, 

ujarat and Kathiawar. Also “ Vidi.” 

BLAOK OOTTON 80IL—A dark-coloured soil 


Ty retentive of moisture, found in Centra] 
1d Southern India. 


BoaRD OF REVENUE.—The chief controlling 
venue authority in Bengal, the United Pro 
nces and Madras, 


BouRA—A sect of Ismaili Shia Musalmans, 
longing to Gujarat. 

Bork,—See BER. 

BRINJAL.—A vegetable, SOLANUM MELOR- 
"\A3 SYR. egg-plant. 

LUND.—Embankmient. 


SUNDER, or bandar.—A harbour or tt. 
lso “* Monkey.” ai 


URI—A bastion in a line of battlements. 
ADJAN.~—Palm leaves used for thatch. 


land 


CHABUTRA.—A platform of mud or plaster 
aa used for socia! gatherings, Northern 
ndia. 


CHADAR.—A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 
CHAITYA —An ancient Buddhist chape! 


CHAMBHAR (OHAMAR) —“ Cobbler”, ‘‘ Shoe 
maker.” A caste whose trade is to tin 
leather 


CHAMPAK.—A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
{IOHELIA CHAMPAOCA. 

CHANA —Cram. 

CHAND.—Mcon 

CHANDI —(Pron with soft d) Silver Chandi 
{with palatal and short a}—Goddess Durga 

CHApPaTI.—A cake of unleavened hread 


CHAPRASI —An Orderly or messenger, Nor 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay ; peon, 
Vairas. 


CHARAS.—The resin of the hemp plant 
CANNABIS SATIVA, used for smoking 
CHARKHA.—A spinning wheel. 


CHARPAI (charpoy).—A bedstead with four 
leg3, and tape stretched across the frame for 1 
maturess. 

CHAUDHRI.—Under native rule, a subord:- 
nate revenue official; at present the term 1s 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 


CHAUK, CHOWK —A place where four roads 
meet. 

CHAUKIDAR.—The village watchman and 
‘ural policeman. 


CHAUTH.—The fourth part of the land rev- 
spe exacted by the Marathas In subject terri- 
tories. 


CHAavRI (CHoORO GUJARaTI) —Village head- 
quarters, 


CHEETAH —Hunting leopard. 


CHELA.—A pupil, usually 10 connexion with 
religious teaching. 


CHHAONI.—A collection of thatched huts or 
ba ; hence a cantonment. 


CHHATRAPATI—Cne of eutfirient dignity 
to bave an umbrella carried over him. 


CHHATRI.—({1) AD umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. : 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER.—The administrative 


Lies of one of the lesser Provinces 1n British 
n 

CurkoR.—A kind of partridge, 
OHUOAR. 

CHIKU —The Bombay name for the fruit 
of AoHRAS SAPOTA, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

OHINAR.—A plane tree, PLATANUS ORIEN- 
TALIS. 


CHINKARA.—The Indian garvelle, GAZELAL 
BENNETT, often called ‘ravine deer,’ 


CAOCCABIS 
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CHITAL.—The spotted deer, CERVUS AXIS. 

CHOBDAR.—Mace-bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

CHOLAM.—Name in Southern India for the 
large mullet, ANDROPOGON SORGHUM: syn. 
jowar. 

CHoLI.—A kind of short bodice worn bv 
women. 

CHOWRIE —Fly-whisk. 

CHUNAM, chuna.—Lime plaster. 

CIROLE.—The area in charge of—(1) A Con- 
servator of Forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General; (3) A Superintending 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 


CIVIL SURGEON.—-The officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

COGNIZABLE.—An Offence for which the cul- 
prt can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

COLLEOTOR.—The administrative head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Deput, Commissioner. 

COMMISSIONER.—{1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps 
Excise, ete 

COMPOUND —The garden and open lana 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from ‘ kumpan,’ a hedge 


CONSERVATOR.—The Supervising Officer in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 


CoUNCIL BILLs.—Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


Count.—Cotton yarns are described as 20's, 
30’s, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 


Count oF WARDS.—An establishment for | 


managing estates of minors and other disquab- 
fied persons. 


CRORE, karor.—Ten millions, 


Dapda.— Lit.‘ grandfather ’’ (paternal); any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a “ hooli- 
gan boss.” 

DAFFADAR.—A  pon-commussioned native 
Officer in the army or police. 

DAFTAR.—Office records. 

DAFTARI.—Record-keeper. 


DAH OR pAO.—A cutting iIostrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk).—A stage on a stage coach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rafl- 
ways came, 

DaKAItTI, DAcOorry.—Robbery by five or more 
persons. 

DaL.—(Pron. with dental d and short a) 
st y,” hence any disciplined body, e¢.g., 
Akali Dal, Seva Dal. 


DaL.—A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

DaM.—An old copper colin, one-fcrtieth of a 
Tupee. 


DARBAR.—({1) <A ceremonial] assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State, 


DazGau.—A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
& aaint. 

DaAkRI, Dhurrie-—A rug or carpet, usuaily of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 
ica tender or application to rent 
and. 

DaroaHa.—The title of officials in various 
departments; now especially applied to sut- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
JatI Departments. 


DARSHAN.—Lit “‘ Sight’’ To goto a temple 
to get a sight of the idol 1s to make ‘‘ darshan "’. 
Also uscd in case of great or holy personages. 

DARWAN.—A door-keeper. 

DARWAZA.—A gateway. 

DASTURI.—-Customary perquisite. 

DAULA AND DAULAT.—State. 

DEB.—A Brahminical priestly title; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

DEBOTTAR.—Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

DEODAR.—A cedar, CEP2US LEBANI or C 
DEODARA. 


DEPUTY COMMIASIONER.—The Administrative 
head of a District in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, etc, Syn. Collector. 


DEPUTY MAGISTRATE AND COLLECTOR.—A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

DeRa.—Tent in N. India. 

DEEASAR.—Jain Temple. 


DESsAI.—A revenue official 
(Maratha) rule. 


DrEsH.—{1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India: (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

DESH-BHAKTA —Patriot. 


DESHI.—Indigenous, opposed to  bideshi, 
foreign. 

DESHMUKH.—A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 


DrEsH-SEVIKA.—-Servant (Fem.) of the country; 
Female Volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 


DevaA.-——A deity. 


DEVADASI.—A girl dedicated to temple or 
God. Murli ln Maharashtra. 


DEVASTHAN.—Land agsigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other reJigious foundation. 


DEWAN.—A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, elther Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with ‘* Sardar’’ under which 
see other equivalents. The termis also used of 
a Council of State. 


DHAK.—A tree, BUTEA FRONDOSA, with bril- 
hant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing 
and also producing a gum; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chhiul, Central India; ‘’ Kha- 
_khro” inJGujarat and Kathiawar. 


under native 
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DHAMNI.- A beavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

DHARALA.—Bhil, Koll, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons. 

DHARMA.—Religion (Hindu). 

DHARMSALA.—A charitable Institution pe 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

DHATURA.—A 
AFSTUOSA. 

DHED.—A large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra and 
Holeya in Karnatak. 

DHENKLI.—Name in Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water; syn. picottah. 

DHOBI —A washerman. 

DsotT!.—The loincloth worn by men. 

DIn.— Religion (Mahomedan). 

DISTRIOT.—The most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

DIVisSiON.—{1) A group of districte for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Mommissioner; (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Kogineer of the Public Works Department. 

DIwan (SIKH).—Communal Gathering. 

Drwalt.—The lamp festival of Hindus. 


stupefying drug, DATURA 


DIWANI.—Civil, especially revenue, eadminis- 
generally in Northern | 


tration; now us 
India of civil justice and Courts. 





FARZANDARI or FAZANDARI.—A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 

FASLI.—Era (solar) started by Akbar, A.C. 
minus 572-3. 

FATEH.—‘* Victory.” 

FATEH JANG.—‘‘ Victorious 
title of the Nizam). 

FatTwa.—Judicial decree or written opinion 
ofa doctor of Muslim law. 

FAUJDARI.—Relating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings. 

FAUJDARBI.—Under native rule, the area under 


in Battle’ (a 


| a Faujdar or subordinate governor; now used 


generally of Magistrates’ Criminal Courts. 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER.—The chief con- 
trolling revcnue authority in the Punjab, Burma 


l and the Central Provinces. 


FITTON GARI.—A phgton, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 


GADDI, Gadi—The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 
GAEKWAR (sometimes GUIOOWAR).—Titls 


with ‘‘ Maharaja ’’ added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means ‘*‘ cow- 
herd,”’ ¢.e., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with ‘‘ Holkar” and 
‘* Sindhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel- 


llation and consequently regarded as a title. 
| Thus, a Prince becomes ‘“‘ Gaekwar’’ on succeed- 


ing to the estate of Baroda; ‘‘ Holkar,” to that 
of Indore and ‘‘ Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior, 


(All these are surnames of which Gaekwar and 
de are quite common among Marathas—and 


DoaB.—The tract between two rivers, espe- | V0 Mahars). 


clally that between the Ganges and Jumna. 


DomM.—Untouchable caste In Northern India. 


Drove —A hill-fort, Mysore. 


DRY onOP.—A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 


DRY RATE.—The rate of revenue for anirri- 
gated land. 


DuN.—(Pron. ‘‘doon’) A valley, Northern 
India, 


EKKA.—A smal] two-wheeled conveyance 
jrawn by a pony, Northern India. 


LLOHI, ELAOHI.—Cardamom. 
DLCHI (Turk.)—Ambassador. 


NLAYA RAJaA.—Title given to the heir of the 
VWiharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 


GANJA.—The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, CANNABIS SATIVA, 
used for smoking. 

GavuRr.—Wilid cattle, commonly cailed ‘bison ’ 
Bos GAURUS. 

GAYAL.—A species of wild cattle, Bos FRON- 
FaLIS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier; syn. mithan. 

GHADE.—Mutiny, Revolution. 

GHARRIE (GARI).—A carriage, cart. 

Guat, Ghaut.—(1) A landing-place on a river, 
(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, & mountain range. In the last sense 
ae applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 


UXTRA ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER.—See De-' GHATWAL.—A tenure-holder who originally 


Puty Magistrate and Collector. 


1 AKIR—Properly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loosely used of Hindov mendicants also. 


"AMINE INSURANCE GRANT.—An annual pro- 
‘son from revenue to meet direct famine 
.renditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
D he works, or to avoid debt. 


‘ ee Imperial (Mughal) order or 


rn ‘RZAND—Lit. means “ child” with the de- 
3 Words added such as ‘‘Farsand-e-dilband”’ 


". 1° cage of several Indian Princes {t means 
‘ed, favourite, ete. 


held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 


GHAzI.—One who engaged in “ Ghazv,” a holy 
War, t.e., against kafirs. 


GINGELLY.—See TIL, 


GopowNn.—A store room 6r warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 


“‘ gadang.,’ 


Gort.—Cowherd girl. The dance of the 


youthful Krishna with the Gopis is a favourite 
subject of paintings. 
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GOPURAM—A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India 

GosAIN, Goswami —A (Hindu) devotee; hit 
one who restrains his passions 


GosHa —Name in Southern India for ‘ parda 
women ’ lit the word “ Gosha ” means corner 
or seclusion ‘‘one who sits in” is the meaning 
of the word °’ Nashin ” which is usually added to 
““Gosha”’ and ‘ Parda” eg, Goshanashin 
Pardanashin 

Gram —A kind of pea, CIOER ABRIETINUM- 
In Southern India the pulse DoLICHOS BIFLURUS 
18 known as horse gram 

GRANTHA SAHEB.—Sikh holy book 

GuUNJ —The red seed with a black ‘ eye’ of 
ABRUS PREOCATORIUS, & common wild creeper 
ased as the official weicht for minute quantities 
of opium 06th of a 1loLa 

GuUP, OR GUP SHUP,—Tittle tattle, 

Gur, Goor—Crade sugar , syn jaggery, South 
ern India; tanyet, Burma. 

GURAL—-A Himalayan yoat antelope CEMA’ 
GORAL. 

GURDWARA —A Sikh Shrine. 


Guru —({1) A Hindu religious preceptor 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 


HABSHI —Literally an Abyssinian Now 1% 
ribs for anyone whose complexion ig particularly 

ark. 

HADITH —(commonly pronounced ‘ Hadis "’) 
Tradition of the Prophet. 

HarFyy —Guardian, one who has Quran by 
heart 

Has —Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

HaJAM, HAJJAM—A barb2r. 

Hajt—A Mahomedan who has _ performed 
the hay He1s entitled to dye his beard red 

Hakim —A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine 

Hakim (with long a) —Governor, ruler 

HALAL~-Lawful (from Islam point of view) 
Used of meat of animal oceremoniously slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife. 

6 Jhatka a 

HaLaALKHOoR —A eweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Hatt —Current. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

HamaL—(1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
s€rvant. 

Haq —A right. 

HarlWaN—Untouchables The term onigi- 
nally means “the people of God ” According to 
Mr Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who did rot care for the 
description of ‘‘ untouchable’’, and 16 waa 
copied from the example of a poet of Gujarat 


HEJIRA (HiJRAH)—The era dating from the 
fiight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th,€é22 A 1D 


HegeaA LAL—A Hindu name (‘ Hira’ Is 
diamond and ‘Lal’ is ruby.) 


Hrisa.—A kind of fish, CLUPEA ILISHA. 
Hoonp!, Hunpt —A draft (banking. 
FIOLKAR —See‘* Gackwar,” 


Ht —An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
10 Burma. 

HUEKA, HookaH —The Indian tobacco pipe 

HUKM —An order. 

HvUnvL—A bill of exchange. 

IpGAH —An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id, etc. 

ILAKHE —A department. (Ilakha in Maratlu 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency ) 

ImaM —The layman who leads the congrega 
tion in prayer Mahomedan. 


INAM.—Lit. ‘reward.’ Hence land held 
reverue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See DEVASTHAN, SARANJAM, WATAN 


INUNDATION CANAL —A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water doly when the river is in 
jood 

IzzaT —Prestige. 

Jack Frouir—Friit of ARTocARPUS INTE- 
GRIFOTIA, Ver PHANAS 


JAGGERY, jagri—Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ;syn gur. 

Jaciz —An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar 

JaH —A term denoting dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles {n Hyderabad State. 

Jam (Sindhi or Baluch).— Chief Also the 
Jam of Nawanagar. 

JAMABANDI—The annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system. 

JAMADAR —A native officer in the army or 
police 

JANGAMA —A Lingayat priest. 

JaPTI —-Distraint; attachment: corrupt of 
‘¢ Zabti.”” 

JaTHA.—An association, 

JaTKA.—Pony-cart, South India. 

JaZIRAT-UL-ABAB,—The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including all the countmes which con- 
tain cities sacred tothe Mahomedans Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

JHATKA—“ Stroke ’’, used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
‘‘ Halal”. 8 V. 

Jum.—A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India; syn. bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jrm#aD.—A religious war undertaken by Musai- 
mans 

JrggA —A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

Joar (Yoo1).—A Hindu ascetic 


JosH1 —Village astrologer. 


Jowak —The large mullet, a very common 
food-grain, ANDROPOGON SvaiGHUM, or SORG 
HUM VULGARE; syn cholam and jola,in South- 
ern India. 

Jup1.—A revenue term in 8. Division of the 
Rombay Presidency. 

JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER.—An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 
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KAcHOHA.—U nripe, mud built, inferior. 

KaOwERI, kachahri.—An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

KApDAn, Karbi.—The stalk of jowarl (¢. 0.)— 
a valuable fodder. 

KArir.—Infidel, applied by Muslims to all 
non-Muslims, 


Kaju, kashew.— The nut of ARNAGARDIUM 
OOCIDENTALE, largely grown in the Konkan. 

Kakak.—The barking deer, CERVULUS MUNT- 
JAC. 

K akkI.—Cucumber. 

Katak, kallar.—Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India, 

of Shiva. 


} (long a). 
Katr.—Black soil. 

KALIMA.—The Mahomedan Confession of faith . 
HaMSEBAND: Cummerbund.—A waistcloth, oF | 
belt. 

KavAT.—The wall of a large tent. ‘“‘ Kanat’’ 
(in Persia)—Underground Canal. 

KANGAR.—A kind of ble warming-pan, 
eatried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm, 

KANKAR.—Nodular limestone, used for metal | 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

KaNs.—A coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially 1n Bundelkhand 
SaACOHARUM SPONTANEUM. 

KANUNGO.—A Revenue Inspector. 

KapPas.—Cotton. 

KARAIT.—A very Venomous snake, 
GARUS OANDIDUS or OAERULEDR. 

KARBHARI.—A manager. Also Dewan in| 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

KAREZ.—(Persian ‘Kanat’.) Underground 
tunnels near the skirts of bills. by which water 
18 gradually led to the surface for irrigation, | 
especially tn Baluchistan. 


KARKUN.—A clerk or writer, Bombay. 
KARMA.—The doctrine that existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 
KARNAM.—See PaTWARI. 
Kartoos.—A cartridge. 
Kas.—The five “ Kas " which denote the Sikh 
are Kes, the uncut hair: Kachh, the short 
Irawers ; Kara, the iron bangle; Kirpan, the 
‘teel knife ; and Kangha, the comb. 
Kasal,—A butcher. 
_ Kaxi,—Better written Qaci—Under native 
; Ve, a judge administering Mahomedan law 
nder British rule, the kazi registers marriages 

tween Mahomedans and performs other func 
t ns, but has no powers conferred by lew. 


‘HARITA.—Letter from an Indian Prince to 
Governor-General. 


| HABARDAR,—Beware. 


HADI (or KHADDER).~-Cotton cloth hand- 
€n from hand-spun yarn. 


BUNS 
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KyAtLas1.—A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
Jeryman, or tent-pitcher 


KuArsa.—Lit. ‘pure.’ (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Government as 
opposed to land allenated to grantees, etce., 
Northern India, and Deccan. 

KHAN.—Originally the ruler of a emall 


| Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 


though prized. Itis very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans. 

KHANDI,candy, A welght especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 

KHANSAMA.—A butler. 

KHARAB—Also “ Kharaba.” In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No which 
being uncultivable is left unassessed. 

KHARGOSH.—Hare. 

KHARIF—AnY crops sown fust before ort 
during the main S. W. monsoon. 

KgHAs.—Special, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

KHASADAR.—Local levies of foot 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

KHAS-KHAS, Kus-Kus.—A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, ANDROPOGON SQusR- 
ROSUS. 

KHEDDA, 
wild elephants are driven; 
the operations for catching. 

KHIOCHADI, Kkejjeree.—A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Kumat.—A robe of honour. 

KBUTBA.—The weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sov- 
ereign in particular. 

KuwasJa.—A Persian word for ‘‘ master,” 
sometimes a pame. 

KInoos, kamkhwab.—Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

KmpaN.—<A Sikh religious emblem: a sword. 

Krsan.—Agriculturist, used in North India. 
‘* Ryot ’’ in Maharashtra, etc. 

Kopall Also “ Kudall’’.—The implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use for, digging; 
syn. mamuti, Southern India. 

KoNKAN.—The narrow strip of low land be- 
tween the Western ghate and the sea. 


Kos.—A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. Also means 
the leathern water- drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Kot.—Battlements. 

Korai.—A large house. 

KotTwat.—The head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 


soldiers, 


kheda.—A atockade tnto which 
also applied to 
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Kotwatl.—The chief police station in a MAHAY,—(1) Formerly a considerable tract 
headquarters town. lof country; (2) now a village or part of a 


a2 village for which a separate agreement is taken 

tr A Derrieg OF gatewsy erected ior thie payment of land revenue; (3) a de- 

: partment of revenue, ¢.g., right to catch ele- 

Kourr.—Infidelity, unbelief in the Quran and , phants, or to take atone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
the Prophet. | Taluka under @ MAHALKARI. 


KULEARNI.—See PATWARI. |! MAHANT.—The head of a Hindu conventual 


KUMBRAMBLA—The great fatr at Hardwar, &stablishment. 
so called because when it is held every 12 year MawaRraJa.—The highest of hereditary rulers 
Jupiter and Sun are in the sign Kumbhas, ameng the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
(Aquarius). [on conferred by Government. It has several 
K —(M. _ U- r.” variations as under ‘* Raja ”’ with the addition of 
UMBEAR, (i) > potter aati MAHARAJ RANA; its teminine is MAHARANI 

KUNBI.—An agriculturist (Kanbi in Guiarat (‘mans=great). 


Kurmil in N. India.) MAHARAJ KUMAR.—Son of a Maharaja. 


KuNwaRk O8 KuMaR.—The heir of a Raja, HATMA.—(lit.) A ; 
: MauaTMA.—(lit, great soul; applied to 
(Every son of any chief in Gujarat and Kathiawar) men who have tr nded the limitations of 


Kuran.—A big grass land growing grass fit the flesh and the world. 
for cutting. MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA.—A Hindu title denoting 


Kusuti (U)., Kustt (M).—Wrestling. | earned in Sanskritic lore. 
| MAHSBER, mehasir—A large carp. BARPUS- 
KyarI.— Land embanked to hold water for | FOR (lit. ‘the big-headed °). 


tice cultivation. MAHUA—A tree, BASSIA LATIFOLIA, pro- 
Kyaun@.—A Buddhist monastery, which ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
always contains a school, Burma. for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
LAKH, lac.—A hundred thousand. = ' t 
iglitcA younger son of,» Raje (titty a! , MAsORAR he propitious moment fed Py 
Pg ee ee, nme The word in Sanskrit and Marathi is 
LAMBABDAR.—The representative of the co- «wopurta’’: in Gujarati ‘‘ Murrat’ or ‘‘Mhurat.” 

sharers in a zamindari village, Northern India. : 
' MAIDAN.—An open space of level ground 


LANGUR.—A large monkey, SEMNOPITHEOUS the park at Calcutta, 


ENTELLUS. 
| Matwa—A bird. 


LAso4R, correct | ar.—(1) an army, (2)i 
English eae a Foor a y: (2)!n MAJOR WORKS.—Irrigation works for which 
oe . separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
tani corruption of ‘‘ Lord ” ¢.g., ‘‘ Bara Lat | 
—~Viceroy, “ Jangi Lat "—Commander-in-Chief, Masur.—A labourer (in Bombay). 
“‘ Chhota Lat '’ Governor. MAKTAB.—An elementary Mahomedan school. 


LATERITE.—A vesicular material formed MALGUZAR (revenue payer).—{1) The term 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
making roads; also probably valuable for the | ina village held iu ordinary proprietary tenure, 
production of aluminium, Laterite aa | (2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 

° oa gee bi worshipped asa Tagg ein 20 
——The phallic emblem pp = 
as the representative of Shiva. ’ MaKTADAR.—A licencee, monopolist. 
Mati.—A gardener, 


Lrroni.—aA fruit tree grown in North India MAIIE.—Master, proprietor. 


(LITOHI OHINENSIS). | ie CM Mamledar.”).—The 
AMLATDAR ar, =“ 2 )s 
LOKAMANYA.—(Lit.) Esteemed of the people (sacar in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 


A national hero. duties are hoth executive and magisterial - 
LOKENDEA OR LOKINDRA.—‘‘ Protector of the syn. tahasildar Mar. ‘“‘ Mamledar’’). 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and, waxnap. or mandapam.—A porch or pil- 


Datia. ,lared hall, especialiy of a temple. 

LONGYI.—A waistcloth, Burma. | MaNGosTHEN.—tThe fruit of GARCINIA MANGOS’ 

Lota.—A small brass water-pot. TANA, 

Lunar, loongi—A cloth (coloured dhoti) ManRni.—A Baluch tribe. (Bhugtis and Maris 
simply wound round the waist, generally spoken of together.) 

MADRAsA.—A school especially one for the MARKHOR.—A wild goat in North-Western 
higher instruction of omedans. | India, CAPEA FALOONERI. 


MAHAJAN.—The guild of Hindu or Jain mer- MASsJID—A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
chants ina city. The head ofthe Mahajan Is felted ps mosque in a town, where worshippers 
the Nagarsheth (¢. .). collect on Fridays. 
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MASNAD.—Seat of state or throne, Maho- | 
| nfidels, Learned Mahomedan, 


medan; syn. gadd. 

Mata.—A Hindu conventional establish- 
ment. 

MAULANA—A Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge, 

MAULVI —A person learned in Muhammadan 
law 

MAUND, ver. Man-—-A weight Varying in 
different localities The Ry. maund 1s 80 lbs 

Maya —Sanskrit term for ‘‘ cosmic ulusion ” 
in Vedanta philosophy. 

WEHEL or MAHAL —A palace. 

M&LA.—A religious festival or fair. 

MIAN —Title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish ‘‘ Master.” 

MIHRAB —The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

MIMBAk —-Steps1n a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

MINAR —A pillar or tower. 

MINOR WORKS —Irrigation works for which 
reguiar accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, Of capital. 

Mir —A leader, an inferior title which, like 
“ Khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs Of Sind. 

MrnzA —If prefixed, ‘‘ Mr” or ‘* Esquire.” 

MOFUSSIL —See MUFFASSAL. 

MISTRI —(1) a foreman, (2) a cook 


MOHURE—A Gold coin no longer current, 
worth about Bs. 16. 

MOLESALAM —A cluss of land holding Rajput 
Musalmans in Gujarat who have retamed Hindu 
hames and customs 


Mona, Mouna, 
Leader, 


Monsoon—Lit. Season, and specifically 
(1) The 8 W. Monsoon, whichis a Northward 
extension of the S E trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
ito and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E Monsoon, 
which 1g the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
ereas Of Central Asia, giving rai in India only 
in § E Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
4 quired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
pissing across the equator into the low pressure 
at ag Of the Australasian Southern summit, 


MOPLAH (Mappila).—A fanatical Mahomedan 
ict in Malabar 

MOULVI OR MAULVI.—A learned Musalman 
»” Muslim teacher. 

MUDALIYAR OR MUD-LIAE.—A _ personal 

Lea name, but implymg ‘‘ steward of the 


MUEZZIN —Person emplo to sound the 
‘ homedan call to cg ae 


|| UFFASBAL, mofussi!l.—The outlying parts of 
istrict, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
shed from the headquarters (Sadr). 
'UJAWAR.—Custodian of Musalman sacred| 
¢, especially Saint’s tomb. 


OR MAUNG (Arakanese)}— 


MUJTABID —Lu. One who wages war against 
Generic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
in some parts. 


MUKADAM.—Chief, leader, in Bombay, leader 
of coole gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 

MUKHTAR (corruptly makhtiar)—(1) A legal 
practitioner who hag not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear 10 court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 

MUKHTIARKAR.—The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

MUKTI, ‘release.”°—LThe perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA 

MUMTAZ-UD-DAULA.— Distinguished 
State MULK, in the country. 


MUNG, mug—A pulse, PHASEOLUS RADIA- 
TUS* syn. mag. Gujarat. 


MunJ —(1) A tall grass (SAOCHARUM MUNJA) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 


in the 


the Brahman sacred thread worn, (2) In 
Maharashtra “munj”" means the thread 
ceremony. 


Muwnsoi—A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language President or presiding 
official. Also Secretary or writer. 

Munsir.—Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 


MURLI (DEVADASI) —-A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple, 

MUREUM, moorum —Grave!l 
for roetajling roads. 


MUSALMAN, Muslim, Momin (plural Momin in 
—The names by which Mahomedans describe 
themselves. ‘‘ Momin’’ is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadans in Gujarat; 
also called ‘‘ Mumnas ” 

MYOwuUN —‘‘ Mr.”’ 

NAOHANI, Naali—See Raal. 


NAGARKHANA, Nakkarkhana,— A place whore 
drums are beaten. 


N AGARSHETH —The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 


Nars —Assistant or Deputy. 


Nalk.—A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 
(In Bombay a head peon.) 


Nat.—A demon or spirit, Burma. 


NawaB—A_ title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to ‘* Maharaja ” of the Hindu. 


NAWABZADA.—Son of a Nawab. 


Nazak, nazsrama,—aA due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 


Nazrmi.—Superintendent or Manager. 
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NET ASSETS.—({1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the cstimate of its cost 


of production. 


Npwak.—Broad webbing woven across bed- 
steady instead of iron slabs. 

Naapi.—Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
laigely made and consumed in Burma. 


Nrga0.—Blue Bull, A large antelope. 


NIM, neem.—A tree, MELIA AZADIRAOHTA thc 
berries of which are used 1n dyeing. 

Nirvana —See MUKT1. 

NIkAH.—Muslim legal marriage. 

NISHAN —Sign, Sacred Symbol] carried in a 
procession. 

NizaM.—The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

NIzaAMAT.—A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

NON-AGRIOULTURAL ASSHSSMENT —Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use ag a building 
site or for industrial concerns, 

-COGNIZABLE —An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan).—The ruler of Spitta 


NON-OOOUPANOY TENANTS.—A class of tenant, 
witb few statutory rights, except in QOudh, 
beyond the terms 1a their leases or agreementa. 

NoN-REGULATION.—A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in fcrce in 
them, 

NULLAH, NALA.—A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

OCOUPANOY TENANTS.—A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

PapauK—A_ well-known Burmese _ tree 
(PTEROOARPUS sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 


PappDY.—Unhusked rice. 

Paga.—(Persian Palgah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas. 

Paat.—A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Panak.—A mountain. 

Paicgan.—A tenure in Hyderabad State. (Lit 
Jagir for maintaining “ Paigah,” é.e., mounted 
troops.) 

P21g.—(1) A foot soldier ;(2)in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Patti.—A grain measure. 

PalLwaN, PAHLWAN.—Professional Wrestler, 

PaInkE.—The name of the second best Variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
APuUS (g. ¥.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour bein less yellow and mofe green and red. 
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PakKA, PU00A.—Ripe, mature, complete. 
Patas.—See Dak. 

PALKI.—A palanquin or litter. 
Pan.—The betel vine, PrIrpze BETEL. 
PaNowHAMA.—Low caste, Southern India. 


PANOHAYAT.—{1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town, 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has fivs (panch) members. 

PaNDA.—A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

PANDIT.—A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a persan versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 


PANSUPARI —Distribution of Pan and Supaxr 
(q 2.) a8 a form of ceremonial hospitality, 

PAPATYA.—Fruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw 
Caria Papaya. 

PakaB.—A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

PaHAaBADI —A platform with a smaller plat- 
‘orm like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 


built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 


bards. 


| Panpa, purdah.--(1) A veil or curtain; (2) 
ce ia of keeping women secluded; syn 
gosha. 


PARDANASHIN.— Women who observe purdab. 


Tanpxsi —Foreign. Used in Bombay eape- 
Glally of Hindu servants, syces, &c, from 
Northern India, 


PAaRGANA.—Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsi] in Northern India, ' 

PASHM.—The fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
hence Pashmina cloth. 

PASHTO, PusHTO._—Language of the Pathans 

Paso.—A waistcloth. 

Pat, put.—-A stretch of firm, hard clay Desert 


PaTEL..~A village headman, Centra) and 
Western India; syn. reddi, Southern India 
gaonbura, Assam; an Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhi, Guzarat. (Patil in Maha- 
rashtra.) 

PATIDAR.—A vco-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

PATTAWALLA.- —See CHAPRASI, 

PATWARI.—A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras; kulkarni, Bomba ; 
talati, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg, mandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 

PEON.—See CHAPRASI, 

PEZSHEAR.—One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 

F PRSHKASH.—A tribute or offering to a supe: 
or. 

PrLaO (pulav).—A dish of rice and other in- 


gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
ased of chicken with rice and spices. = 
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PHULKARI.— AnD lit 


flower-work. 


PI0E, paisa.—A copper or bronze col 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic tern 
for money, 


PrIooTTaH.—A fever for raising water in oa 
bucket for irrigation, Southern Iudia; syn 
dhenkul or dhenkull, or dhikli, Northern India 


PIPAL.—Sacred fig-tree. Ficus Religiosa. 
Pin.— A Mahomedan religious teacher or sajnt. 
PLEADER.—A class of legal practitioner. 
PonGy).—A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 
POSTIN, Posteen.—A coat or rug of sheep 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 


PRABHAT PHERI.—Lit. ‘‘Morning round,” 
of parties going round early m the morning 
singing political songs. 


PRANT.—An administrative sub-division i: 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also iz 
Kathiawar. 


PRANT OR PRANT SAHEB.—Sub-Divisional 
Officer (in Bombay Presidency ). 

PRESIDENOY.—A former Division of British 
India. 


PRINOE.—Term used in English courtesy for 
‘* Shahzada,” but specially conferred in the 
aye on oo of Arcot” (called also ‘*‘ Armin- 
1-Arcot ’’), 


PROTECTED.—Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 


PROVINOE.—One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

Puja.— Worship, Hindu, 

PuJABI.—The priest attached to a temple, 

PUNDIT.—See Pandit. 


PURANA.—Lit. ‘ old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi 
cal ‘group’; (3) also to ‘ panch-marked' 
coins. 

PUBNA Swakay.—Complete independence. 

PUROHIT—A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

PwE.—An entertainment, Burma. 

PYALIS—Bands Of revellers who accompan) 
the Muharram processions. 

QILLA.—A Fort. 

RaBi.—Any crop sown after the main Southb- 
“est monsoon. 

RaG, RaGInt.—Mode in Indian music. 


Raat (Eleusine coroeana).— A small millet 
‘Sed as a food-grain in Western and Southerr 
ndia; syn. marua, Nagi! Nachni. 


Rall-@aRl.— Railway train. 
RalyaT on Ryor.—Farmer. 


embroidered sheet; 
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RajJa.—A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to ‘‘ Maharaja’”’. The feminine is 
Rant (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rai, Rawal, Rawat, 
Ratkwar, Raikbar and Ravkat, The form Ras 
18 common in Bengal, Rao in S. & W. India. 


RaJ KUMaR—Son of a Raja. 
RaJ RAJESHWAR.—King of Kings. 


RAMOSHI.—A caste whose work is to watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any chaukidar (g. v.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 


Rana.—aA title borne by some Rajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Raja. 


RaNi.—The wife or widow of a Eaja. 
RANN OR RuUNN.—Flat land flooded in the 


monsoon and incrusted with salt when dry, ¢.g., 
the Rann of Cutch. 


RANZA.—Mausoleum, shrine. 


RAO.—A title borne by Hindus, elther equiv- 
alent to, or ranking below. that of Rafa. 


RuEGAR.—Name for a black soil in Central 
and Southern lndia, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 


REGULATION.—A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 


REH.—Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 


RESERVED.—Forests intended to be Main 
talned permanently. 


RICKSHAW.—A one or two seat Vehicle ou 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 


RISALDAR,—Commander of a troop of horses. 
Row, Roz.—Nilga.. 

Rowv.—A kind of fish, LASEO ROHITA. 
Roti.—Bread. 


Roza.—Muslim fast during Ramazan. Also 
Mausoleum (corruption of ‘‘ rauza.’’) 


RYOTWARI.—TLhe system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actua! occupants 
of holdings. 

SaBHA.—Assembly, Meeting, 
gress. 

SapDHv.—A Hindu ascetic. 

SADR, sudder.—Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Sara JANG—A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 


SAFFLOWER.—A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 


Council, Con- 


_ (CARTH AMUS TINCTORIUS), Ver. Kardai, kushant}. 


SaAHEB.—The native Hindu term used to or 
ofa puropest ** Mr. Smith ’’ would be mentioned 
as ** Smith heb,” and his wife ‘‘ Smith 
Mem-Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
‘“‘ Gaheb,” fem, ** Saheba,” without the name) ; 


occasionally appended to a title in the same 
. way as °° 


dur,” but inferior (=master.) 


IZ 


SAHIBZADA.—Son of a person of consequence. 


Samp, Sayip, SAlyID, SIDI, SYED, Syvup.— 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Husain. 


Sat.— A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SHOREA ROBUSTA. 

SamBak.—A deer, CERVUS UNI COLOR; syn 
Sarau. 

SAMITI.—Association, Union, Assembly. 

SaAN.—Bombsy hemp, CROTALARIA JUNOEA. 


SANAD—(1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Centra] India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grante 


SANGATHAN.—Literally tying together. A 
movement which aims at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self-defence among Hindus. 
A movement to unify the Hindu Community 
ageinst non-Hindu aggression. The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalman ‘ Tanzim” q. v. 


SANGRAM SAMITI.—War Council in the present 
Civil Disobedience movement. 


SANNYASI.—-A Hindu mendicant. 
SARI.—A long piece of cloth worn by women. 


SARANJAM.—Land held revenue tree orona 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 


SARDAER (corrupted to SIRDAR).—A leading 
Government official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and ‘* Diwan”’ 
are like in value and used by both Hindus ard 
Mohammedans. But Mohammedans only 
are ‘‘ Wali,” ‘‘ Sultan,” ‘’ Amir,” ‘* Mir,” 
oe Mirza,” rT Mian,” and ‘* Khan.” 


SARKAR.—(1) The Government; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughiy to a Division under British 
administration. 


SARSUBAH.— An officer in charge of a@ Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com 
missioner of British territories. 


Sati1.—Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 


SAHUKAR, SAUKAR, SOWKAR.—Banker, dealer 
iQ money, exchange, etc. ; money-lender. 


SATYAGRAHA.—(lit, Insistence on truth), 
passive resistance. 


SATYAGRAHI—A passive resister, one who 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead. 


Satra.—Speculation. 
Sa0paGak.—Merchant. 


Sawal.—A Hindu title implying a slight! 
distinction (iit. one-fourth hetter than others). 


SawBwa.—A title borne by chiefs in the Shap 
States, Burma. 
SkauaL or cotton tree.—-A large forest tree 


with erimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, BOMBAX MALABARIOUM. 
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SEROW, sarau.—A goat antelope, NEMOR- 
HAEDUS BUBALINUS. 
SETH, SHETH.—-Merchant, banker. 


SETTLEMENT.—(1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Loca! Governments. 


SHAHID.—A Musalman martyr. 
SHAHZADA.—Son of a King. 
SHAIKH or SHEIKH (Arabic)—A chief. 


SHAMS-UL-ULAMA.—A Mohammedan title 
denoting ‘‘ learned.” 
SHAMSHER-JANG.—‘‘Sword of Battle’ (a 


title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 
SHANBHOG —See PatwaARl. 


SHASTBAS.—Thbe religious lsw-books of the 
indus. 

SHHEGADI, seggaree, Shigri.—A pan on3 feet 
vith live eharcoal in it. 


SHER.—Tiger, 


SHER, ser, seer—A welght, or measure Varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway seer is about 2 lbs. 


SHETH, shethia.—A Hinduor Jain merchant. 

SHIAS.—Musalmans who accept Ali as the 
lawful Khalif and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khalifate of the first three Khalifs. 


SHIGHRaAM.—See TONGA. 


SHISHAM or sissu.—Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. DALBHRQGIA SISSOO. 


SHRADDHA.—Annual Hindu ceremony of 
propitiating the manes. 


SHRUTI.—Literally “‘ heard ’’, Vedas revealed 
to inspired Rishis. 


SHROFF.— Banker, 


SHUDDHI.—Literally purification, A move- 
ment started in Rajputana and Northera India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakana Rajputs, who, thougb Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
flindu practices. 


Sip1.—A variation of ** Said.” Generic namo 
for negroes domiciled Jn the Bombay Piealdency 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army. 

SILLADAR.—A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

SINDHIA.—See under ‘* Gaekwar.” 

SMRITI.—Unrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas. 

SoLa.—A water-plant with a valuable pith. 
ARSCHYNOMENB ASPERA, 

Soni, SonaR.—Goldrmith. 

SOWAR.—A mounted soldier or constable. 

SowkaR.—Merchant. 

SWADESHI.—Lit. Swa—one’s own: deshi=o! 
country. There is actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the‘ Swa ” emphasising the 
preference against everything ‘* par,” foreign. 
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SkI OR SHRI—Lit fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him, nearly = ‘ Esquire’’) used also of 
divinities The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of s in the German Stadé) 


Srivut, Saryur—Modern Hindu equivalent 
of “ Mr” 
STUPA or tope—A Buddhist tumulus usually 


of brick or stone and more or less hemispheri- 
ral, containing relics 


SUBAH —({1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British Distmct (3, a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad 


SUBAHDAR —(1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule, (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army, (3) an official 1n 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commussioner 
in British territory 


SUB DIVISIOW —A portion of a UVniatrict in 
charge of a junior officer ot the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector 


SULTAN —A King 
SUNNAT —Traditional law followed by sunnis 


SUNNIS —Musalmans who accept the first 
four Khalifs as lawful successors o° the Prophet 


SupPaRI —The fruit of the betel palm, ARECA 
OATECHU 


SUPERINTENDENT —(1) The chief police officer 
ina District , (2) the officialin charge of a hill 
station , (3) the official, usually of the Indjap 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail 


SURAJ, SURYA —Sun 


SuRTI— Native of Surat, specially used o! 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Europeans, and whose house speech 
1s Gujarati Also called “ Lala” or ‘ Lalia 


SwaMI—A Hindu religious ascetic Also 
erpives to Shankaracharyas, Mahants of Math 
etc 


SYCE sais —A groom. 
SYED Syvup —More vanations of ‘‘ Said ’ 


TABLIGH —The Mahomedan conversion move- 
meat 


T ABUT —See T AZIAH 


TAHSIL —A revenue sub-division of a District 
syn taluka, Bombay, taluka, Madras and 
Mysore, township, Burma 


TAHSILDAR —The officer in charge of a tahsil 
Syn Mamlatdar, Bombay, township officer 
or myo ok, Burma, Mukhtiarkar Sind Vahi 
vatdar, Baroda His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 


TAKAYI —Loans made to agriculturists for 
8eed, bullocks, or agricultural improvementa 
Also “Tagavi” (M Tagai ) 


TAKLI—Small distaff for spimning yarn 
brought into fashion by Mr Gandhi 
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TAL —Lake, Musical time 

TALAK — Vahomedan term for divorce 
TALATI —Village accountant. 

TALsv¥, or talao —A lake or tank 


TALUE, taluka —The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh Quyjarat and Kathiawar A _ revenue 
subdivision of a Dhustrict, m Bombay 
Madras and Mysore, syn tash1l 


TALUKDAR—A _ landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India (1) An 
Official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) (2) a land 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat 


TALPUR—The name of a dynasty in Sind 
TAMAKHU, TAMBAKU —Tobacco 


TAMASHA —Entertamment, gala 
sense, exhibition 


TaMBU —Tent in the Bombay Presidency 


‘1 AMTAM, tumtum —A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart 


TANK —In Southern, Western and Central 
Indta, a lake formed by damming up a valley 
in Northen India an excavation holding 
water 


In sarcastic 


TANZIM —Literally ‘ organization ** A move 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans 1n India 


TAPEDAR —See PatwaRli 


TARAI—A moist swampy tract, the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
ot the Himalayas 


TARI, toddy—The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India the 
juice of the date 1s called Sendhi 


TASAR, tussore —Wild silkworms, ANTHERABA 
pba also applied to the cloth made from 
their 81 


TALTI —Brush woodfence or hurdle 


Tazia —Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival, syn tabut, Marathi, dola 


TEAK —A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burms, TROTONA 
GRANDIS 


TEI EGEAPHIO TRANSFERS —See Council bills 


THAGI, thuggee —Robbery after strangulation 
vf the victim. 


THAKUR —(1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
[India , (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans, (3) a petty chief, (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghata. 


THAMIN—The brow-antiered deer, Burma 
CERVUS ELDI 


THANA —Muilitary or Police-Station hence the 
eircle attached to it. 
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Trp or Tiz.— Locust, 

T1Ka.—(1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

T1kA SAHEB.—Heir-apparent in several North 
[ndjlan States. 

TixaM—The English pickaxe (of which 
‘‘ pikass ” is the common corruption. “* Tikam’ 
1s derived in dictionaries from Tikshna=—Sharp) 

TiL.—An oilseed, SESAMUM INDIOUM; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

TrLAK.—(Short a) the caste mark on the 
forehead among Hindus. 


TINDAL, tandel.—A foreman, 
officer of a ship. 


frpal, Teapoy.—A table with 3 legs, and hencc 
used of any smajl Ewiopcan style table. 


T1TaR.—Partridge. 


Tota.—A weight equivalent to 180 grain: 
(troy). 


ToNGa.—A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. SHIGHRAM. 

ToTE.—The word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to describe their estates. It is 
derived from the Kanarese thota and similar 
words in Tamil and Malayalam meaning an 
estate. 

TsINE.—Wild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, Bos SONDAIOUS * syn. healing 
and banteng. 

TUMANDAR.—A Persian word denoting some 

fice. 

ULEMA, (Plural of Alim).—-Mahomedan learned 
men, 

UmaRA.-~Term implying the Nobles collec- 
tively. Pluralof “ Amir.”’ 

UmMBAR.—A wild fig—(F10US GLOMERATA). 

UMEDWaAR.—A not ful person; one who 
works, without pay 
situation ; candidate. 

UNIt.—A term in famine administration 
dencting one person relieved for one day. 


sabordinate 


Urnpv.—Hindustani language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Urniat.—A wild sheep in North-Western 
In iia, OVI8 VIGNEI. 

Urip, UbID.—A pulse, * black grain * (PHa- 

ROLUS MUNGO). 

UrvUs.—Mabomedan fete held in connexion 

ith celebration at the tomb of a saint, 

Usarn.—Sotl made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 


UsTaD.—Master, teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science, 


UTHAMNA.— Among Hindus 
paid on second or third day af 
Tson. Amon 
eld on the 
person. 
VAHIVATDAR.—Officer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda; syn. ar, 


consolation visit 
ter the death of a 


the hope of gaining a 
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VA or Baidya (is alsoa custe n Bengal).—A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine. 

VakIL.—{1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
apn agent generally. 

VEDA,— Revealed sacred books of Hindus. 

VEDANTA.—The philosophy of the Upanishads. 

VinaR4.—A Buddhist monastery. 

VILLAGE.— Usually applied to a certain area 
femarcated by survey, correzponding roughly 
to the English parish. 


VILLAGE UNION.—An area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee, 


W4AAzZ.—Mahomedan sermon. 


W aba or WaDI.—(1) An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard; (2) private 
closed land near a Village. 


WaAKF.—A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 


WaALl.—Like ‘* Sardar.” The Governor of 
Khelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both ‘‘ Wali’’ and ‘* Mir.” 


Wao.—A step well. 


WaATAN.—A wordof many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
gome service useful for Government or to the 
Village community. 


Wazik.—The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 


WET RATE.—The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 


WRITER.—South Indian equivalent of babu. 


YamMA.—Hindu god of death. 


Yoaa.—A system of Hindu 
Practice cf breath control, etc., s 
supernatural powers. 


Yoar.—A Hindu ascetic who follows the Yoga 
system, & cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over bodily functions. 

YUNANI.—Lit. Greek; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 

ZABARDAST.—Lit, 
strong, oppressive. 

ZABARDASTI.—Oppression, 

ZAMINDAR.—A landholder. 

ZAMINDARI.—(1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 


harem. 


hilosophy,. 
to give 


““Upper hand,” hence 


Women’s apartment, 


ZIARAT.—Pil . Ziarat-gah, any shrine 
ortomb to w people go in pilgrimage, 
ZIkR.—Commemorative prayer sald at the 


Parsis, & religious ceremony | tomb of th tor s Mah int, 
day after the death of @| 7. e prophet or a Mahomedan sa 


ZiLa.—A District. 

ZOR-TALADIL—TIribute pald to Janagadb 
Darbar by numerous Kathiawar States, 

ZULM, ZULUM.—Tyranny, Oppression. 
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Manners and Customs. 


Nextto the complexion of the people, which | of the cold north-weat wears 


varies from fair to blach, the tourist’s atten- 
tionin India isdrawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration Inits simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece Of cloth round the 
loms. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the walst and 
reaching to the ankles Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally mnocent of clothing 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tourists 
eye (Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images 

Dress —The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the end: are left loose in front In 
the greater part ot India chey are tucked up 
behind—a fashion which 1s supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end 18 gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk 1s a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both tbe shoul 
dera like a Roman toga Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be wide or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow Before Europeans introduced buttons 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
ls not obsolete The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in wh.ch 
one may carry money or a weapon, If allowed 
The greatest variety 1s shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hata, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and {n Madras 
other varieties prevail Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims 
projecting brims long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in ail possible ways, 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ porte 
beak ’ of the Maratha turban—all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is 8 Hinda, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 


Fashion Variations.—-Fashions oiten vary 
with climate and occupation, The Bomba} 
fisherman may wear a short coat anda cap, 
snd may carry a watch in his pocket; yet. as 
le must Work for long hoursin water he does 
1ot cover his leas, but auspends only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front, The Pathar 


loose ba.gy 
trousers, a tall head-dress hetitting his stature 
and covers tus ears with its folds as if to hk en 
off cold The poorer people in Bengal ard 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect 
able Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and Luropean costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the LCuro 
pean collar and cuffs The majority ot the 
people do not use shoes those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers and shoes and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public 


Women’s Costumes —The ucual dress of 4 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up benind In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice’ on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a plece of cloth over the 
breast In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn Many Vussalnaan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
vell whea they appear 1n public * a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion 
In the Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 


As a rule the hair 1s daily oiled, combed, 
pattei in the middie of the head, plaited and 
rolied into a chignon, by most women Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns Hindu men do not as a 
rule, completely shave their heads Mahomedans 
In most cases do The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head infront over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grov it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into acrest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 


Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade ip society, 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the eara, the noses, 
the neok, the arms wists, fingers, the waist 
anti] motherhood 's attained, and by some 
even later—and the toes Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornamenta, thongh imitation is not uncommon, 
Serpente with several heads, and flowers, like 
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tusiotus the rose, and the champtha, are amo: ¢ 
the most popular object of representation is 
gold or silver. 

Caste Marks.—OCaste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes The simplest 
mark is 8 round spot on the forehead It 
represents prosperity or joy, ard 18 omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it 1s made with ground 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi 1s the goddess of prosperity, 1t is said 
to represent her A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
Sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corn rs of the 
eyes with figures of Vishnu's conch and disc 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked The material used is a kind of yel 
lowish clay To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste 1s a favourite kind of 
toilet, erpecially in the hot season Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
eleocarpus ganvrur, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas, 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a matenal object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanshrit words, 1s content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be This practice survives 
among the higher classes aa well Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lal, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific tifles added. It 1s 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re birth of departed kinsmen Jent popularity to 
this practice Notbing could be more natura) 
than to call a man white, black, or red: gold 
or silver gem diamond ruby, pearl, or merety 
& stone. small or tall, weak or strong. a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog: and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the eples, Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna. Krishna black 
Bhima ternble: Nakula a mongoose. Shunaka 
a dog °Shuka a parrot Shringaahorn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
18 a diamond Ratna or Ratan a jewel. Sonu 
or Chinna gold‘ Vell: or Belli, in the Dravidran 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the davs of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practicall, 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
18 Joubtful whether the Animusts ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
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“espectively ‘ihe Lingayats, a Shaiva sect 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
contaimming the Ianga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
asmear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
Mmendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
nor may they deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments Flowers are worn in the chignon 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine hike gold The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye 1s averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal! 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations The Muslim dervish affects gieen, 
the Sik: Akali ts fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 
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of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings the reason seems to be that they were 
originally human 


High-caste practices.—The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity 1s on hua lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
tately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible These are also sonorous 
and picturesyue Shiva is happy Vishnu 1s 
& pervader Govinda fs the cowherd Knshna: 
Keshava has fine hair’ Rama is a delighter: 
Lakshmana 18 lucky: Narayana produced the 
first living bemg on the primeval waters: 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts. Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day: Subrah- 
manya is @ brother of Ganesha Sita is a 
furrow: Savitri aray of light: Tara a star: 
Radha prosperity: Rukmuni is she of golden 
ornaments isnama of the giowmg heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at feast a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased 10 naming one’s children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon 1s as crowded 
as if is large. 


Family names.—When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Guota to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
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the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Valsh- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self w servant ot some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names, The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Alyor or Alyangar to their names Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profesuon of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred bools Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mcre popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindti Mal, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force Raya 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengali family names hkhe Bose and Ghore, 
Dutt and Mitra, sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India Mudalvar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lal, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India 
Suffixes like J1, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific Prefixes ike Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 
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Professional names.—Family names some- 
times denote a profession. 1n some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers, 
Mehta, Kulkarm, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahai- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seler, and a third a 
liquor-seller To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name js 
@ common practice in Western India. It 1s 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘kar’ or ‘ wallah’ 1s 
added to the name of the place and 1t makes a 
family surname in Western India Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we mav have Bhavnagnis, 
Malibaris and Builimorias as among Parsis, 
‘Lhus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name 18 Vasudev, his 
father’s nume Vanduraug, and family name 
derived from the village °%f Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar, In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lIi:nes 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as hononfic additions hke Khan 
have meanings which throw hght on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames frequentiy 
indicate & profession or a place, as in the case 
of Hindus in Western India Bathwaliah, 
Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, Aden- 
wallah and others like them are tell-tale names 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known 28s 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industrv 
as was the case in Europe during the nincteenth 
rentury. As, however, Industmal art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 

Historical.—The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B, 0. 250, can 
nly be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature; and by the indirect evidences 
Of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 

r direct records of artistic work of an earlier 

ate than B.C. 250 do not exist. The chief 
listoric schools of architecture are as follows:— 


Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples, 
Iddhist ..B.0.250— Ellora, Ajanta,Kall, 
A.D.750. Sanchi, 
.-A.D.1000—- Ellora, Mount Abu, 


mA, 
1800. Palitana. 
ahminical..A.D.690to Ellora, Elephanta, 
the present , Bhuvanes- 
day. war, Dharwar. 


Dates Locality of the best 


Hxamples. 
Chalukyan . A.D1000— Umber,Somnathpur, 
1200 Ballur 


Dravidian ..A.D.1350— Ellora, Tanjore, Ma- 


Name 


1750. dura, Tinnevelly, 
Pathan .-A D.1200— lLelhi, Mandu, Jaun- 

1550. pore 
Tndo-Saracenic A.D.1520— Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 

1760. Amber, Bijapur, 


Buddhist Architecture {fs mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to thelr being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented in 
the interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
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for images The chiracteristic of the style 
Is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole intenor, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructiona] 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble 


Brahminical Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essentia! plan, all having a 
shrine for the ;00, preceded by pullared por 
ches The outer forms vary ‘the northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian atyle are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de 
creasing im size, is orramental with a central 
cell and figures in high relief The Chalukyan 
style 1s affected by its northern and southern 
netchbours taking features from each without 
losing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five 
fold bands of external ornament, 1s the prin 
cipal feature Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva 
sion of the thirteenth century At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the hutub Mosque and Minar 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which 1s sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen The mosque 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence , but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu i Indo Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Ta) Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected durnng the Adil Shah) 
dynasty at Bijapor at a slightly later date 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held wm higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their elmplicity, grandeur and fine proportions 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers Splendid 

and fortresses were built at Madras 

Ihi, Agra Fattehpore-Sikri and Biyapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 

cea at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
ndia The application of great architectura) 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, 13 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing Jakes 
and on the banks of rivers The most notable 
constructional contmbution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 


Sculpture —The use of sculpture and paint 
ing in ted works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modern times One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arta were emplcyed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture 
No avil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the rums 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
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Egypt, Greece and Rome Sculpture tis heen 
used (x lusively as the handmaid of religion 
and to this fact may be attrbuted the stereo 
typed forms to which it became bound Ihe 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples otten 
xceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
end dignity of their mass and outlme , but for 
exuberance of imagination, mdustrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture 1s pernaps without ite equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
aod Brahmunical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Flephanta The great Trimurthi in 
the last named of these tamples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. 


Painting —Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was asin ancient 
Greece and then decorated with colour, Lut 
the only paintings, m the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
apon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and in Ceylon These remarkable works 
were produced at 'ntervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era They exhibit all the 
finer characterletic of the best Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally discovered in 1816 They are 
pented in a species of tempora and when first 

rought to light were well preserved but they 
have greatly deteriorated owing to the well 
meant, but misguided action of copyists, and the 
neglect of the authoritles The Nizam s Govern- 
ment have mm recent years done a great deal to 
wards the preservaticn and study of these mural 
paintings The second period of Indian painting 
owed its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artista by the Moghul Emperor Akbar andthe 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostermng 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unhike the works of the Ajanta ters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures 
were execited in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
Bome extent the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character, this phase of 
development being closely allled to the art 
of the caligraphist. As tte range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were leas 
fully endowed with the techn'‘cal and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghu! pain- 
ters but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
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Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. 


Modern Painting —Asthe reign of Shab 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of ita rapid decline 
The causes of this are attnbutable to the ab 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor, to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforta to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule , and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghu)] painting becoming 
stereotyped in its practice Foreign designers 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 


Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote | 


districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motafs for artistic treatment 
At the time when the Bntish East India 
Company be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of ita administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ‘* Company "' was too fully occupled in 
fighting foritsa existence, extending 1ts borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived, Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country. Greek and Its derivative style 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildimgs in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their aa than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. e practical result was 
the same ° for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors in ladia capable of modelling 
or carving civil] soulpture, the monuments to 
distingnish public servants were all imported 
from England , and the portraits, or other paint 
ings which decorated the interlor walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European paimters 
who visited India or by artista in England 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a Voluntary nature was done by Arch» 
ologista, no official interest was taken In artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Orown in 1859 


The Sshools of Art then Instituted 
throughout England in the 19th Century 
\ ere 1mitated in India; and were attached to the 
‘ducational system, which had been pre 
viously modelled upon a definitely Euro 
v isis, The work of the Schools of Art in 
14.atd to industrial art is referred to olse- 
‘here; and an several of them havé confined 
‘noir activities almost exclusively to this 
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branch of the subject 1t 18 sufficient to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in the present article The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional expert- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
&t Bombay covers a wider field , forin addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture , and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts It 1s 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
Damely, the revival of the art of pamting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India in 1907) banished from 
within 1ts walls every vestige of European 
art, and claimed that the traditional art 
of India, in its old forms, 1s not dead _ but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of Luropean culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. 


Bombay School of Art —The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modern [ndla 
taken by 1ts successive Principals Messrs Lock- 
wood Kipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burns, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr. Havell. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken 1s that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are traimed and with 
European ideas, and eens pereeeand the 
professional commercial, ind , and political 
lite of the country, it 1s not possible for modern 
artists mm India to work on purely archaic 
models and that to copy these would be as 
anprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediwval painters , that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality ilustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it 1s essential for the 
pore education of art students that they should 

ve before them the masterpieces of European 
art , and that, with the wide adoption of Ff uro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces 
sary for a school of art to the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. 


Among the developments during Mr. Burns, 
administration were the founding of the Archie 
tectura' School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Pottery Department war also started and 
was sbolished in 1926. Mr. Bums retired ln 
1018 and was succeeded in 1919 by the 

resent Director, Mr. W E, Gladstone Solomon, 

AH , R.B.C. 
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Mr Solomcn entirely reorgamsed the courses 
of study The Life Classes which were organised 
at the end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training, for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Lifeis quite 
capable of negativing 1ts own object In India 
where the decorative instinct 18 inherent and 
where the posstbilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood the danyer of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more palpable So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was iInaugurited in the Bombay 
School of Art on 1 basis of scrolarships 
under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd; As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has jong been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting This 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings and painted the 
celyng and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room which was exhibited 1t Wembley 
im 1924 «Hd found a purchaser in Logland 


‘Lhe School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and Jargely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil 
son the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi ‘Lhe result of the 
Comyjetition was notifed in October 1928 
when five artists of Bombay, and _ the 
Bombay and Lal ore Schools of Art were com 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations 1n the 
new Secretariat buildings The Bombay School 
undertook the decoration of Committee Room 
A’ (inthe North Bloch) and the paintings, 
which were executed in cils on canvas were 
finished, and successfully placed in position on 
the dome and valls by the middle of Seprember 
1929 These decorations were original compo 
sitions of life s1Ze figures, 8)mbolising the main 
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periods of Inditn Art and the different branches 
of the Fine and Apphed Arts In April 1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Department independent 
of the Director of Public Instruction, tne 
Principal (Mr W E Gladstore Solomon) being 
made Dhurector. In October 1930 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London The Exhibition was very well 
pitronised by the public and extremely well 
recelved by the art critics and the Press Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress graciously patro- 
nised the exhibition and sclected several of the 
paintings displayed 


Exhibiton in London —Lh« India Souety ot 
London organised an Dahibition of Modern 
Indian Art m London, which wis opened ly 
HH the Duchcss of Yorkhat the New Burling, on 
Galleries on December 10 1934 ‘The most 
instructive feature of this 1] \hibition was that 
the 1epresentation of India was securedby means 
of Rezi0nal Cominittees which collected pictures 
and sculptures trom their own districts Jhugq 
the respective sections of the Lxhibition devotca 
to Bombiy and Bengal were compared and the 
wolk from Western India received 1 most 
favourable welcome from most of the 
prominent ait critics and journals ir 
England ‘Lhe Regional Committe of Bombay 
had selected a varied and fauly representative 
collection of paintings sculpture and architec 
tulildrawimgs At therequest of this Committee 
the Government of Bombay deputed Mr Glad 
stone Solomon to supervise arianze and cata 
logue the Bombay exhibitsin London Ihewhole 
enterprise was a successtul demonstration of the 
aims and ideals of the Bombay School of Paint 
ing and since tlus Lahibition the long standing 
controversy as to the Bombay methods of art 
training has completely colla} sed though 1t 18 
hardly to be expected that 1t will not occasionally 
rrp itself im sporadic outbursts here 
aftcr 
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The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and Its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious ferrour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of tre country 
in the sterner buildmg materials—these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour Indian architec- 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written in 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit of 
Indian art is foreign to the European and few 
can entirely understand It, While art criticism and 
analysis 18 a branch of study that the Indian 


Hitherto the best authomty on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
i8 that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and it is sometimes held that he was & man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
insight in this particular direction Fergus 
son’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been rug ac- 
cepted hitherto He asserts that there Is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
fan era, and that “India owes the introduc- 


tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 


has not as yet developed to Ita ful) extent | 272 to 286." 
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Buddhist Work. 


Fergusson’s first architectural period 18 
when the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous Northern gateway 
18 perhaps the moct noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
terles. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 


alluded to in passing. his is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
dre-k, to be observed in the details. The 
ioliage seen 10 the capitals of columns bears 
atrong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
ot drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
Froin this it has been a fairly common assum 


tion amongst some authorities that Indian art | 


owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed ont later 
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development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature 
Ihe requirements of the new religion,—the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 


gave op»vortunities for broad and spacious 
teantmants that had hithartn haan ¢aA anma 


ations of animate objects in the adornment 
lof the buildings. and led to the development 
of other decorative forms. Great imgenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater exti.nt than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as m< ins of giving 
beauty, mere richness of scwptured surface 

d the esthetic and symbolic mterest of 
detail betng no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree 





Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo Saracenic styie— 


The architecture of the Jains comes next In the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 


order. Of this rich and beautiful style the | 


most noted examples are perhaps the Dilware 
temples 
‘* Tower of Victory ’’ at Chittore. 


Other Hindu Styles. 


The Dravidian style is the generic title 


usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and tke South of India 
It 18 seen in Many rock-cut temp'es as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “‘ Kylas’’ 1s an instance 


of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 


not only with respect to 1%s interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior 


It 1s, as 1t were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured un solid 
ar undertaking of vast and, to our 
industry The 


stone, 
modern ideas, unprofitable 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Smrangam 


Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c, and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 


the best known examples of the style. 


Amongrt a vast number of Hindu temples 
the following may be mentioned as particular 
worthy of study —Those at Mukteswara and 
Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, at Khajuraho, Bin 
drabun, Udaipur, Benares, Gwahor, &c The 
Palace of the Hindu Raja Man Smgh at 
Gwahor :3 among the most beautiful architec 
tural examples in India. So 
palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig and 
Udaipur. 


Indo-Saracenic 


Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
lecognizable than those of what 18 generally 
valled the ‘* Indo-Saracenic ”’ 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
vhe new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh leage 
f activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
ations. The dome, not entirely an unknowr 


near Mount Abu, and he wnique 


also are the - 


which deve: 


Akbars deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikn, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musyid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musyjid,the Fort, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &c., 
and the unique Qutb Minar Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked ind)- 
vidualties that differentiated the varieties 
xf the stvle there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
hat to the other These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Biyapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency. 


At Almedabad with its nemhbours Sirkhe) 
and Champanir there seems to be less of 1 depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lmte! and brachet rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion Ibe 
Ahmedabad work 1s probably ost famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone “jali”— 
or plerced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musyid. 





| 


Bijapur. 


The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally strikmg. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
ithose of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
‘here the dome 1s developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud—the 
well-known ‘“‘ Gol Gumbaz ”—15 cited as shew- 
mg the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur stvle shews a bold masculine 

uality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 


eature hitherto, became a special object cf attempt to rival the work of tbs further North, 
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IL MODERN. 


The modern architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There 
is first that of the indigevous Indian ‘“‘ Master- 
builder’’ to be found chiefly in the Indian 
States, particularly those in Rajputana 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
al) those parts of the peninsnla wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent yeara there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 


To the work of the indigenous ‘ master- 
builder’’ public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre 
servation of what is pointed out—and now 
universally acknowledged— to be a remarkable 
survival—almost the only one left in the world— 
of “living art,”’ but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the ‘‘indigenous Indian ’’ school 
of archmologists already mentioned, and to 


have based theiy ideas on their own reading of: 


the past. They still muster 4% considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official View both 
as to archeology and art, have pointed to the 
‘‘death ” of al) the arts of the pastin other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
ce heal as waste of energy all efforta to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
‘*another futile revival’?! The Britishin India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal buildings in the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India is concerned. The building of New 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a definite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posteritv. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many. 


The controversy of East and West, however 
Vitalto the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
sussed here. Its chtef claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modern  bvlia- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
‘* master builders ** work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. The town of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modern Indian 
itreet architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur 
Benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
“n many different forms both civil and religions 


Industrial Arts. 


The ancient industrial arta of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture ; the 
vecond comprises those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories : and to personal 
adornment, 

The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
gtyle of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range citheir design waa less constricted 
and thelr workmanship was more varied. 


Examples of work in both groups are so nuner- 
eus, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limita of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ In 
the two groups, the materials used were 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
Tange but space only permite of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftaman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed, These are stone, wood, 
meta} and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 


| styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
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are Hindu and Mahomedan the tormer may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity , the latter was a variation of 
the her Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
mente of religious ritual The obvious expres 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
nsed for their ornament In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes ; but in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited ‘Ihe keynote of Hindu work ws 
exuberance, imagination and poetry , that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscrmuinat- 
ing in their employment of ornament, the 
Mahomedans use more res t 


Stone Work.—Carved stone work 1s the 
principal form of decoration eames In 

indu temples In variety and scope it ranges, 
from the massive figures m the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jam temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact mm relation to Hindu work 
is that prionty of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development It 18 not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Roman and 
Medieval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and 1tssubsequent decay Styles 
m India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed , the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date 
There can be little doubt that stone carving m 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another matenal 


The stone carving on Mahomedan baildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, 1s much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples The fact that geometrnica] 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing, while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 


effect was heightened by the simplicity of the | 
rest of the building. The imvention cd oa 
oF 
and other ornamental : 
details appears to be inexhaustible; while won- | 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic | 
_ given by the work of 


im working out geometn patterns 


work screens, inlay, 


and Persian lettermg in panels and their fram 
ing. 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
Surfaces, the Mahomedans to attam the same 
end used precious materials: veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
omposed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
Stones Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ng in hard stones was of Itallan ongm, it proved 
0 be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
ndian craftaman; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 


To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied | 
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les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. 


Wood Work —With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient woodwork has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by iire and the 
sword It 18 therefore only possible to con- 
Jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed bv 
the copies in stone which have been preserved 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses to Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notablé for their 
dea queness and beauty the structural 

ams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a Manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood few examples were 
in use in India before LCuropeans introduced 
their own fashions These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal, while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver InSouthern India, where close grained 
sandalwood 1s grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
euriched with carving executed with the atten 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe , 
and rich colour effecta were obtained in this, 

rhaps the most distinctive and typically 
ndiap development of decoration as applied 
to wood w ork 


Metal Work —With the exception of weav- 
Ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India Oopper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widelv used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
Variety and touch of nality which are only 
e human hand and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
sorking of tbe material with the simplest 
implements In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and ski] unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan It may 
be taken as an axiom the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especialiy 
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applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It is 


equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship ts the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
ene which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India Is rarely to be met with. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpore. 


Textiles.—The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
in stone, wood, and metal; but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving wf silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
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perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and Variety of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have ever equalled 
he finest haidwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, kiJled by the com- 
petition of the power loom, In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing «approaching the tapestries 
made in Europe in the middle ages has been 
produced in India. The nearest approach to 
these is in carpets and rugs. This art was in- 
troduced from Persia; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest work 
of their instructors either in colour or design. 


Archeology. 


The ancient monuments of India are as varied 
as they are numerous. Until a few years ago, 
the earliest known were the brick and stone 
erections of the Maurya period, a group of mounds 
at Lauriya Nandangarh, illustrative of the Vedic 
funeral customs and assignable roughly to the 
7th or 8th century B.C., and some rough stone 
walls at the ancient city of Rajagriha of about 
the same period. The absence of structures of 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due 
to the fact that all previous architccture had 
been of wood and had completely perished. The 
recent excavations, however, at Mohenjo-daro, 
in Siod and at Harappa in the Punjab, have 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
and proved that as far back as the 8rd or 4th 


millennium B.C, and probably much earlier still,. 
India was in possession of a highly developed 
civilization with large and populous cities, : 


well built bouses, temples and public buildings 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super- 
imposed one upon the ruins of another, 


at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities 


shops, but there are others which appear to 
have been temples and one—of particularly 
massive proportions—is a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls. All were 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were 


The structures that have so far been exposed the sheep, pig, dog and elephant. 
; . milia h th 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest are | bronze and lead; they were fa oe : 
the best in style; those of the first the poorest. | 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or' 


including gold and silver jewellery, engraved 
seals of stone and ivory and paste copper im- 
plements and vessels, tcrracotta figurines and 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain, 

These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
mulennia B.C, of a highly developed city life ; 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it is a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro resemble the 
common variety grown in the Punjab to-day. 
Besides bread, their food appears to have 
included beef, mutton, and pork, the flesh of 
tortoises, turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the 
Tndus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among 
their domesticated animals were -the humped 


Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, 
Besides 


gold and silver they used copper, tin, 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 


of proficiency in the jeweller’s and pottcr’s arts, 


Monumental Pillars.—The monuments 
which have come down to us from the Mauray 
period, include, besides the caves to be referred 
to below, the wooden palisade (4th century B.C.) 


of two or more storeys with staircases giving which surrounded the ancient city of Patali- 


access to the upper rooms, In and around the 


tuins have been found many minor antiquities: 


putra (modern Patna), and of which a 
section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
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edicts of Asoka (Ctrca 250 BC), the remains of its class 


of a large pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor 


Benares. Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
are known besides the LTlephant capital 
of a 14th at Sankisa and 1 fragment of a 15th 
at Benares Ten of them bear his inscriptions 
Of these the Launya-Nandangarh column 10 
the Champaran Distnct, ‘lirhut, 1s practically 
uninjured The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, wiz, a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round, By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex 
humed at Sarnath near Benates The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordmary precision and ac- 
curacy, and originaHy supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of piety preached by the 
Buddha Several pieces of this wheel were found 
and are now preserved in the Archeological] 
Museum at Sarnath Of the post-Asokan period 
one pular (BC. 150) stands to the north-east of 
Besnagar in the Gwalhor State, another in front 
of the cave of Karli(A D 70), and a third at 
Eran 1n Central Provinces belonging to the 5th 
Century AD. All these are of stone but there 
18 one of 1ron also Jt 18 near the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected by a king ca:led Chandra 
identified with Chandragupta II (AD 3875 
413) of the Gupta dynasty It 1s wonderful 
to find the Sindus at that age forging a bar 
of iron largec than any that have been forged 
ever in Europe to a very late date, and net 
frequently even now’”’ Pillars of later stvle 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
In the South Kanara Distnct. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda 
bidn, not far from Mangalore An interesting 
liscovery was lately made concerning the Iron: 
Pillar at Dhar, Central India The Pillar 18: 
hike that at New Delhi one of those large sized; 
products of ancient Indian metal workers which! 
have excited the admiration of modern metal 
lurgists The Pillar is now broken in three 
pleces measuring together more than 43 teet 
in length and there 1s reason to believe that a. 
fourth piece 7 feet long has disappeared The 
late and purpose of the Pillar were uncertain 
until a recent discovery which 1s of an inscription 
f the time of the Paramara King Bhoja of Dhar 
A D_ 1018 60, fragments of which were found 
in @ Dhar mosque which occupies the site of a 
»Ttammar school established by that King [This 
1s held to fix the period when the pillar was made 
Topes.—stupas, known us dugabas in Ceylon 
aud commonly calicd Topes m North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
44 Telics hidden m a chamber often near the 
ase or to mark the scepe of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends ‘Lhough we know 
hat the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen 
[ Jaina stupas is now extant A notable 
tructure of this kind which existed until recent 
mes, was the Jaina stupa which stood on the 
ankah Tila site at Muttra and yielded a e 
imber of Jaina sculptures now deposited 
1¢ Provincial Museum at Lucknow Of those 
longing to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Mmchi in Bhopal 18 the most intact and entire 


at Patahputra, a number of brick. 
stupas and a monohthic rail which orginally: 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near! 
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It consists of a low circular drum 
supporting a hemispherical dome of less diameter 
Round the drum 18 an open passage for circum 
ambulation , and the whole 1s enclosed oy wu mss- 
five stone rallmg with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures The original 
stupa, which was of brick and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same time as _ his lion 
crowned pillar near the south gate, but as 
Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, its outer casing of stone, 
the railing and the gateways were at least 150 
and 200 years later, respectively Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
of Sarnath, Bharhut between Allahabad 
and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the Madras 
Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier The tope proper at SBharhut has 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum 
Ihe bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Burth 
Stones of the Buddha give it a unique value, 
lhe stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in poimt of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums, The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C 
Peppe 1n 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re 
liqgaary with au inscription on It Was unearthed 
The inscription according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas If 
this interpretation 18 correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise, 

Caves —Of the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India The most important groups 
of caves are situated ip Bhaja, Bedsa, Kari, 
Kanherl, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, Kllora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Barabar and Nagarjuni 16 miles 
north of Gaya, and Udayagiri and Khandagir 
20 miles from Cuttack mm Omssa The caves 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
ancient India was divided, mz., the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jainas. The earhest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjunl 
which were excavated bv Asoka apd his grand- 
-on Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Goseala. 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No.9 at Ajanta and 
No. 19 at Nasik They have been assigned 
to 200 BC by Fergusson and Dr apes 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir Jobn Marshall’s recent researches and 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types—the chatiyas or chapel caves 
and esharas or monasterics for the residence of 
monks The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shos shaped windows over the entrance 
apd have interiors consisting of anave and side 
aisles with a sinall stupa at theinner circular end. 
Lhey are thus remarkably simular to Christian 
basilicas The second class consist of a half 
surrounded by a number ofcells In the later 
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echaras there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall contaiming a large image of Buddha 
Hardly a chastya 1s found without one or mor 
vrharas adjoining it. Of the Hindu cave tem- 


ples that at Elephanta near Bombay js perhape , 


the most frequented It 1s dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A.D 
But by far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kailasa at Lilora 
It is on the model of e complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock It also le 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Rashtrakuta king, Kmshna I, (A D_ 768), 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
tellings of the upper porch of the main shrine 
Of the Jainu caves the earliest are at Khanda- 
giri and Udayagin , those of the medjmval type, 
in Indra Sabha at Lllora ,and those of the latest 
period, at Ankaiin Nasik The ceilings of man\ 
of these caves were once adomed with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe 
cufed at various periods between 350-850 A.D 
and have clicited high praise as works of art 


Gandhara Monuments —On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasterier 
and buried stupas, among which we notice for 
the firet tame representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon The free use of Connthian 
capitals, frezes of nude Erotes beanng a long 
garland, winged Atlantee without number, and 
a host of individual motife clearly estabbsh the 
influence of Hellenistic art The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shab-i-ki-Dher}, 
which was explored in 1909, brought to 
light several interestimg sculptures of this 
school togetb.r with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period The inscription on the casket left no 
douht ae to the mound being the stupa raised 
over a portion of theb dy relics of Buddha by the 
Indo Scythian king Kanishka They were 
presented by Lord Minto’sa Government to the 
Buddhists of Burma and are now enshrined at 
Mandajay. Toabout the same age belong the 
stupas at Manikyala m the Punjab opened by 
Ranjit Singh’a French Generals, Ventura and 
Court, In 1880, Some of them contamed coins 
of Kanishka There was brought to hght at 
axua during the winter of 1932 33 what proved 
to be the largest monastery so far unearthed in 
north west India Int there was an inscription 
dated in the year 134 of an unspecified era and 
roughly corresponding with the year 76 A D 
The record 1s regarded asimportant because of 
the assistance it gives m datimg Gandhara 
sculptures mn various parts 

Stiuctural Temples—Of this class the 
earliest examples are the Varaha temple at 
Deogarh, District Jhansi, another temple at 
Sanchi, the brick temples at Bhitargaon in the 
district of Cawnpore andthe temples at Tigowa, 
Nachna, Eran and Bhum ra all of which belong to 
the Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa in 
the Central Provinces In South India we have 
two more exampje® mz Lad Khan and Durg. 
temples at Aihole in Byapur, the latter of which 
cannot be later than the eighth century A.D 
The only common characteristic is flat roofs 
without spires of any kind In other respects 
they are entirely different and already here we 


mark the beginning of the two styles, Indo-: 
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Aryan and Dravidian, whose differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen 

tury onwards In the Indo-Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Dravidian to the borzontal The 
salient feature of the former again 1s the cur 

vilmear steeple and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower ‘Lhe most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of BDhu- 
bapeswar in Onssa, Khajuraho m Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur and Duwara on Mount Abo. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidisn 
style is that of the Mamallapuram Raths, or 
‘Seven Pagodas, on the seashore to the south 
of Madras’ Ihey are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and aie rather models of temples 
than raths They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century To the same age hua to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasarnath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
above Of tbe later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Smrrangam temple 
near Tnchinopoly are the best examples 

Intermediate between these two map atyles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by Fergusson Iu this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular,and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian 14 
combined witb the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Arvap Some fine examples of this type exist 
at Dambal, Rattibali, Tilliwalli and Hangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittaqg 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions But 
it 13 im Mysore among the temples at Hallebid 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style 1s found 
ip its full perfection. 

Inscriptions —We now come to inscri 
tions, of which numbers have been brought 
hight m India They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper The earhest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahm! and Kharoshthi, the latter being con 
fined to the north west of India The Brahm 
was read f:0m left tomght, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kbaroshth! was wntten from ngbt 
to left, and was a modified form of the ancient 
Aramaic alphabet mtroduced into the Punjab 
durmg the period of the Persian dommation 
Ip the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century AD, and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above, One group of 
these has been engraved on rocks, and af 
other on pillars They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Niglva in the Nepa! Tarai, from Gimar 1D 
Kathiawar to Dhaali m Onssa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show: 
lng by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by bim. The reference in his Rock Edictsa to 
the five contemporary Greek Princesa, Antio- 
chus II of Syna, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth ts exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
BC. 260 as the date of his coronation. 
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Rurn.oainde: pillar eee i agall, discover: | 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, | 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record is the | 
tnscription of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
had heen known for along time but Sir John | 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription | 
on it. It records the erection of this column, 
which wagsa Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who ig described as an envoyof King Antial- 
kidas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhagavata, which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
aud especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is therem spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 
ard sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the different periods the 
Inscriptiong are Invaluable records, and are the 
aa light but for which we are ‘forlomm and 

md.” 

Saracenic Architecture.—This begins in 
india with tbe 13th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans 
Their first mosques wre constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Arhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Minor are instances of : 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of Jndia varied at different periods and under | 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The , 
early Pathan architecture of Dejhi was massive | 
and at the same time was characterised by | 
elaborate richnese of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din | 
Khilji are typical examples. Of the Shargi 
Style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
severaltombsa. At Manduin the Dhar State, a ' 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang uD, | 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Mahal a2 


tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
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For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways: and 
tach great centre of population kept its own local 
"Ime, which was not based on any common 
entific principle and was divorced from the 
‘tandards of all other countries. It was witb 
A view to remedying this confusion that the 
(overnment of India took the matter up in 
14, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all Incal bodies, a long 
‘iter which reviewed the situation and made 
iczgestions for the future. The essentia! points 
| this letter are indicated below : 

‘In India we have already a standard time 
®* ch ig very generally, thoush by no means 
U uvVergally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
tine, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
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ecciesiastica) styles of the Malwa Pathans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
(mportant of which are the Adina Masjid of 
‘Sikandar Shak, the Eklakhi mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 


_iynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 


builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
uhe great mosque of Gulbarga, whicb differs 
‘rom all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
‘hree small domes. ‘* Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed,” 
‘ays Fergusson, “that of Abmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant.” 
[t is notable for its carved stone work: and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Sayyid’s moeqne, the carved niches of the 
Minars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Vihrabs and domed and panelled roofs is so 
xquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
>xecuted elsewhere at any period. No other 
‘tyle is so essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by tre Adi) Shahi dynasty of Bija- 
pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtart Maha}, Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque ard the Go] Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
vegan to evolve itcelf during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buijdings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. ‘‘The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shab Jaban to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail.”’ And it 
wae during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, thse 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Mott Masjid in Agra Fort is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monus 
ment of bis time. 
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lines throughout India and which is 5h. 21m. 
10s. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local time is used upon the rajlways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 


“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Sccieties, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall Into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
sonnected with its observatories, writes:—‘ The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5} 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
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ment upon the existing arrangements, but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hoursin advance 
of Greenwich jn the west, and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India would be preferable ’ 


‘‘Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the Kuropean hour zene s} stem, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion But as she 1s not, and 
a8 she 1s a8 much isolated by uncivilised states 
as Cape Colony 1s by the ocean it 18 open to 
her to tollow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonics and to adopt 
the first »uggestion 

“It1s believed that this will be the better 
solution here are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India and 
so as to bisect ali the main lines of commun: 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line India has be 
come accustomed to a uniform stancard in the 
Madras time of the railways , and the substitu- 
tion for 1t of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step, while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities Moreover, it 18 very desirabie 
that whatever system 1s adopted should be 
followed by all Luropeans and Indians alike, and 
it 1s certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly , while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former insteard of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India. The one greatadvantage which the second 
possesses Over the Drst alternative is, tnat under 
the former, the difference between tocal and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour 1n the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this inconvenience 1s believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system ot railways and telegraphs 

‘ It 18 proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m 
50s. Shey would then represent a time 54 
hours taster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known 485 Indian Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and loca! 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent 
ing minutes, and F and S meaning that the 
standard tims is im advance of or behind local 
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time respectively —Dibrugarh 51S , Shillong 38 
® , Calcutta 245 , Allahabad 2 £ , Madras 9F., 
Lahore 331 , bombay 39 F., Peshawar 44 Y., 
Karachi 62 F,, Quetta 62 1. 

‘‘ This standard time would be as much as 54 
and 65 minutes behind locai time at Mandalay 
ald Rangoon, respectively, and since the rativay 
system of Burma is not connected wit: that of 
India, and alreaay keeps a time ofits own, 
namely, Rangoon local time, it 1s not suggested 
that Indian standard lime should be adopted 
in Burma It1s proposed, however, thatin 
stead ot using Rangoon Standard lime 1s at 
present, which 18 6h 24m 47s in advance of 
(sreenwich, a burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time or 64 hours ahead of 
Grecnwich time, and would correspond with 
97° 30 L longitude ‘Ihe change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
Luropean and with Indian timc, and woulc 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries 

“Standard time will thus have been fised fur 
railwaysand telegraphs tor the whole of the 
Indian Empire [ts general adoption for all 
purposes while eminently advisable, 18 a mattcr 
which must be left to the loca) community 1D 
each case 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposa) 
by various local bodies lo read now the fears 
that were entertained 1f Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
crror The Goveimmecent scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt 1t Calcutta decided to retain Ite Own 
local time and to-day Calcutta timeis still 
twenty-four minutes in advanre of Standard 
[ume In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile, but ou re-onsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in tavour of it 
and so did the Municipality Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in aside resolution by which the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which 1s thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard ‘lime. On the ist 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time, in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time, but in Bombay locai time 18 
retained Only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus Elsewhere Standard 
Time 18 universal. 
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The approximate standard time of Hish Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given In the calendar, the corrections 


given as below .— 


| Pe W 
Gibraltar .. as oe .. sub, O 82. Rangoon River Lntrince 35 
Malta a ee aad 1] 34/ Penang sub —s« 839 
Karachl -- Sub. 2 $3) Singapore 3 25 
Kompay .. ‘ . «- ,»2 #1 44|Hongkong .. : 4 27 
Goa ate Kan 4a 2 44/Shangha ., » oO 34 
Point de Galie é sa .. @dd 0 12)| Yokohama .. add 3 6 
Madras ‘é -- sub & 6/| Valparaiso .. sub, 4 40 
Calcutta se ( 19} Buenos Ayres add 4 
Rangoon Town . ae add 2 41 {Monte Video 0 82 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures 


As the currency of In iia is based upon the 
rupee, Statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
into sterlimg Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (contaning 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2¢, 
or one tenth of a £, and for that period 1t 1s 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the finat cipher (Rs 1,000—£100) But 
after 1873 owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Js In order to 
provide & remedy for the heavy loss causcd 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made tn England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance froin 
the imconvenience due to constant and un 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, 1¢ was re 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation 
The intentron was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is 4d, and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs 15=£] From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations 
at the proposed rate of 1s 4d_ until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed inthe previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterhng at 2s mstead of 1s 4d wae 
adopted This wasfollowed by great fluctu: 
tions (See article on Currency System) 


Notation —Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of ne requires to be explained 
The method of numerica! notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Furope Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and mujlions but in 
lakhs and crores A lakh 18 one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000) and a crore 
8 one hundred lakhs or ten mullions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000) Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs 100,000) may be read as the equi 
Valent of £10,000 before 1872, and as the equi 
Valent of (about) £6 667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1 000,000 before 
1873 and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
ater 1899 With the rupee atis 6d. lakh 

equivalent to £7,500 and a crorei8 equiva 

it to £750,000 


Comage —Finally, it should be mentioned 
ut the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac 
{ 2 commonly used for many purposes by 
0 th Indians and Europeans The anna was 
Merly reckoned as 1jd it may now be 
, Siderel as exactly corresponding to 1d 
¢ anna ts again sub-divided into 12 pies 


Weights ——The various systems of weights 
(in India combine uniformity of scaks with 
nse Variations in the welghts of units 


Ih scals uot onadly the whut \otth on 
India and 1 ss commonly in Midras ind stan 
lardized 1n Bombay Presidency unde thre 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act 1332 may 
be thus expressed as one maund=40 seers 
me scer=80 tolas The actual weight of seer 
Varies greatly f10m district to district and even 
from village to village in India except in Bombay 
Presidency In the standard system the tola 
1s Of 180 grains and scer thus weighs 2 057 Ibs 
and the maund 82 28 Ibs This standard 1s 
iso used 1n official reports 

Retail —For calcutating retail! prices the 
universal custom in India is to express them 1n 
tering of seers to the rupee Thus, when prices 
change what variesis not the amount cf money 
“o be paid fer the same quantity but the quanti 
ty to be obtamed for the same amount of money 
{tn other words, prices in Indja are quantity 
prices not money prices When the figure of 
juantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which 15 at first eight 
perplexing to an Cnglish reader It may, 
however be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England espe 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought Eggs, likewise, 
are cominonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling If 1t be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted—based upon the assumption 
that a seer 1s exactly 2 lb, and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at 1s 4d 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 lb for 28, 2 seers per 
rupee—(about) 6 lb for 2s, and so on, 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the &mgha, which 
varies greatly in different parta of the country 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either 1n square miles Or 1D acres 

Proposed Reforms —IJndian weights and 
weasures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade charactenstic of the modern age They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a Way that could only work satisfactory 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self contamed and before roads and rali- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common al) over 
India, we shall find that in a given oty there 
are nearly as Many Maunds as there are articles 
to weigh If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affaira 
is worse Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maand of sugar weighs 48% seers in 
Cawnpore, 40in Muttra, 72} 1n Gorakhpur, 40 1n 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 433 m Saharanpur, 
60 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 48} m Shah- 
Jebanpur, 51 in Goshangunge The manund 
varies throughout all India m the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 Iba to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs 10 02 ll drs, the Bombay 
Maund of 28lbs which apparentiv answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
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Fuel Depot and the Madras maund which 
some authorities estimate at 25lbs and others 
at 24 1bs. and so on 


Committees of Inquiry —These are merely 
typical imstances which are multipled indefl 
nitely There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India 
The Josses to trade ansing from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are heavv Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practica'’ scheme 
of relorm The Surreme and Provincdal Gov 
erniments have made various attempts during 
40 vears past to solve the problem of universal 
unite of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about tbe question 
for the past century The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
raund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would at as a successful ‘“‘lead”’ which 
would gradually be followed by trade through 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised 


The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments In 1890-1894 and varions 
Special steps bave at different times been 
taken in different parts of India The Gov 
ernment of Bombay appowted a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency ‘Lheir final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad wterim report which has been 
issued for public discussion In brief 1t pomt 
out the practical impossibilitv of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India Lhe Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would bx 
heartily welcome by the people They thought 
that legislation compulsonly applied over 
large areas subject to many diverse condi 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so success 
fully asa ‘ lead” supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience The want 
of coherence, savoir faire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pomted 
fo this conclusion The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 

follow a good lead 1s apparent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 

ple to adopt throughout the distmct un 
orm weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains But 
the committee abstamsd from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
Should be as nearly as possible simular to the 
best system already prevailing there 

Committee of 1913 —The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1018, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew — 

Mr C. A. Silberrard (Presudent) 
Mr. A Y G, Campbell 
Mr Ruetompy: Fardoon)! 


Comage, Weights and Measures 


his Committee reported, in August 1915 
in favour of & Uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola 
The report says —Of all such systems there 
1s no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known ag the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights The introduction of thie 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas) practically the whole of Madras, parte 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts) of Bombay (South 
Bombay Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 


committee think it should be permitted to 
retain Thesystems recommended are — 
For INDIA 
8 khaskhas = 1 chawal 
8 chawals = 1 ratti 
8 rattis = 1 masha 
12 mashes or 4 tanks = 1 tola 
6 tolas = 1 chatak 
16 chataks = 1 seer 
40 seers = 1 maund 
Fork Burma 
2 small ywes = 1 large vwe 
4 large ywes = 1 pe 
2 pes = 1 mu 
5 pes Or 74 mus = 1 mat 
1 mat = 1 ngamu 
2 ngamus = 1 tihal [vise 
100 tikals = 1 peiktha or 


The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight The vise has recently been 
ixed at 3 60 1bs or 140 tolas 


Government Action —The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincia] Governments 
to take 1ction, but they passed more detailed 
wders 1D January, 1922 In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
he devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
vdvisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces Similarly, 
they announced their deCision not to adopt all 
India standards of length or area 

As regards weights they dedided In 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading Weights”, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having recelved 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments At the same time tLey provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that ‘‘if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India wil] be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 
aider that any such step would be premature 


incial Government Action —Amongst 
the various Provincial Governments in India, 
Bombay Government 1s the only one which has 
taken action to standardize the weights and 
Measures, etc , used In trade in the Presidency 
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The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 


with the people of India, that 1t 18 a continent ; 


rather than acountry Nowhere 1s the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its imhabitants 
No one would confuse the main types such ac 
Gurkha>, Pathans, Sikhs, Rajputs, Burmans 
Nagas, J amuils, ete , nor does 1t take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther Ihe typical 
inhabitants of India—the Dravidians—difter al 
tcgether from those of Northern Asia, ana more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar Whatever may be their 
origin, 1t is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that tkeir present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally They have been displaced in the North 
West by successive hordes of invaders including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which 1s India only in a modern 
politica] sense Between these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians 1s borderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Rusley (Caste, Tribe and Race 
Indian Census Report, 1901, the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) ito seven main physicaltypes There would 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded 


The Turko-Iranian, fepreserted bv the 
Baloch Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North West Irontier Province Probabl\ 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
inwhichtheformer predominate Stature above 
mean, complexion fair, eyes mostly dark brt 
occasionally grey, hair on face plentiful, head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent 
and very long The feature m these people 
that strikes one most prommently 1s the porten 
tous length of their noses, and it 1s probably 
this pecuharity that has given rise to the tradi 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans 


The Indo-Aryan Occupying the Punjab Raj 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Ka)puts, Khattms, and 
Jats This type, which 1s readily distinguish 
able from the Turko Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryau 
colonists of India The stature 1s mostly tall, 
complexion fair , eyes dark , hair on face plent: 
ful, head long, nose narrow, and promiment 
but not specially long 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar 
itha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
vf Western India Probably formed by a mix 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements This 
'\pe is clearly distinguished from the Turkce 
‘ranian by a lower stature, & greater length of 

vad, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
! werorbito nasalindex Allof these characters 
€\cept perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 

gree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seem< 
t have been slight, in the lower Dravidian 
] ments are more pronounced 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, ' 
! ind in the United Provinces, in parts of Ray 
P tana and in Bihar and represented fn its up-. 
I retrata by the Hindustan! Brahman and in its ' 


lower bythe Chamar Probably the result of the 
intermixture in \arying proportions of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types The head form 1s 
long with a tendency to medium , the complexion 
varies from lhightish brown to black, the nose 
ranges from medium to broad being always 
broader than among the Indo Aryans, the 
stature 1s lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale 
T he higher representatives of this type approach 
the indo Aryans, v hile the Jower members are 
10 many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians The type 1s essentially a 
mixed one, yet Its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper clase Hindustani for a pure Indo Aryan 
cr a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian ‘The 
d stinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo Aryan 19 to be found 1n the proportions 
of the nose 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal ani Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Rengal, and other groups 
pecuhar to this part of India Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
straim of Indo Aryan blood 1n the higher groups 
The head is broad complexion dark, hair on 
face usually plentiful, stature medium, nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad This 1s one 
of the most distinctive types 1n India, and its 
members mav be recognised at a glance through 
cut the wide area where their remarkable apt! 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment Within 1s own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the eatt, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa, the western 
limit comeides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 


The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal Assam, and Burma, represented bv the 
Kanets of Lahuland Kulu, the Lepchas of 
Darjeechng and Sikkim the Limbus Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal the Bodo of Assam; and the 
Burmese The head 1s broad , complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge , hair on face scanty , stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat, cyelids often oblaque 


The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur Its most 
characteristic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the orginal type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean, the complexion very 
dark, approarhing black har plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to cur], eyes dark, head 
long , Dose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 


-flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 


ty pes, occu piesthe oldest geological formation in 
india, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which streteb 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
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Comorm. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian 1, 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravalls, and on 
the other to the Rajmaha] Hills Where the 
original characteuistics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type 1s remarkably uniform and distinctive 

Labour 1s the birthnght of the pure Dravidian 
whether“ hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Dastern 
Bengal] or doing scavenger’s work 1n the streets 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Simgapore, he ir 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, bi 
squat figure, and the negro lke proportion of 
his nose. Inthe upper strata of the vast social. 


Town and Counirv. 


deposit which 1s here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in valying dcgiees 

The areas occupied by these various typer do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. Lhey 
melt into each other insensibly* and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trane- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation 1n India—if 
there has been any progress at all—has been 
very slow during the past thirtv years, the 
whole increase being a little more than one per 
cent The percentage of the urban population 
to the totalis only 11, which however shows an 
mecrease of 0 8 per cent since the last census, 
due partly to the natural increase of the pre- 
existing urban population and partly to migra 
tion from rural areas The percentage of urban 
¢population ranges from 3 4 in Assam to 22 6 
in Bombay which 1s the most urbanised of the 
Major provinces Compared to this the urban 
population in T'ranceis 49 per cent , in Noithern 


DISFRIBUTION OL POPUI ATION 


| 1931 





Class of Places SS 
| Places | Population 





| 699,406) 392 837,778 


IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORDING TO 
AND IN RURAS LI WRIIORY 








Total Population 
Rural Areas 696 &31| 313 852,351 
Urban Areas 2575) 38 985,427 
Towns having 100 000 

and over 35) 9,674,032 
Towns having 50,000 to 

100,000 | 60} 4,572,113 
Towns having 20,000 to 

50,000 268; %,091,288 
Towns having 10,000 to 

20,000 343} 7 449,402 
Towns having 5,000 to 

10,000 987, 6 992,832 
Towns haying undcr 

6,000 .. 674| 2,205,760 


Migration.— Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 730,546 were enumerated as born 
in other parts of the world Of these 595,078 
are of Asiatic birth, 118,089 of European birth 
and 17,379 others The emigiation from India 
18 approximately 2 5 million, the balance of 
migration being agamst India. 


Nearly all of these migrants are resident in 
other parts of the British Empire There are 
about 165,500 Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, of whom 142,979 are found in Natal 
There are 26,759 in Kenya, the othe1 overseas 
{ndian communities in order of size are Maun- 
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Ireland 50 8 per cent 1n Canada 53 7 per cent, 
in the U S A 56 2 per cent and m [ngland 
and Wales 80 per cent 


The greatest degree of growth has becn 1n the 
number of towns with a population of from 
20 000 to 50 000, the total population of which 
is now nearly double that of towns of 50 000 to 
100 000 Atl classes of towns have increased 
in population, except those with populations 
of betwecn 5,000 and 10,000 and those having 
under 5,000 Thus the large imdustrial and 
semi industrial towns have benefitted at the 
expense of the smaller towns 
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Places {| Population | ’31 21 "11 | ’01 | 91 
687 981| 318 942,480] 100] 100) 100) 100; 100 
685 665, 286 467,204) 894/89 8/90 690 1/90 5 
2 316 32,475,276, 11,10 2 9 4/99] 95 
! 35 8,211,704) 2 7} 2 6] 2 2) 2 2) 2 2 
54 3,517,749] 1 3} 1 1 9} 12) 11 
200} 5 968,794) 2 3/ 1 0 1 8} 1.7) 1 6 
451 6 220,889/ 21/1 9 2; 22; 1 9 
83>} 6 223,011 2 2}19) 221 
o91| 2,333,129] 6 (en) rn 
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tius 268,870, Trmidad and Tobago 138,667; 
Bntish Guana 130,540, Fin 75,117 and much 
smaller numbers in Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
/anzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong There are 
about 11,000 Indians scattered in numbers of 
under 2,000 in various other parts of the British 
Empire and probably about 9,000 in the British 
Isles ‘The total number of Indians m the 
Lm pire outside India 1s 2,300,000 Outside the 
Lmpire there are about 100,000 Indians, 25,000 
in the Dutch East Indies, 35,000 m Dutch 
Guiana, 7,500 in Madagascar and smaller num- 
bers mm Portuguese East Africa, the U S A, 
Persia, Irag and other countries. 
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Changes in Population 
The Chart below gives at a glance the changcs m India s population m the decide 1921-31—th> 


total, sex, urban rural and li racy. 
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The Pecples of India. 


RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it is coloured nt 
polities and racialism. As the Year Boo 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. As a Matter of fact, Dr. Hutton, 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers 
to an excess of zeal on the part of al parties 
to register as many adherents as possible in view, 
of the possibility of a communal franchise based 
on the census returns. “So high did feeling 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab’’, 
he says, ‘‘that disputes as to whether a man 
was Adi Dharmi (Adherent of the original reli- : 


Religion. 


Hindu 
Arya 
Sikh 
Jain ‘ 
Buddhist .. os ae 
Iranian [Zoroastrian (Parsi)) 
Musalman 
Christian .. 


Jew e ee 
Primitive (Tribal) .. 


ee ee e 


Miscellaneous (MinorReligions and religions not ‘returned ) 


gion) or Sikh added to a number of affrays and 
at least to one homicide. Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 38 Buddhists, 
8 follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 
tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other Most probably a Jain, much less 

robably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 

ew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
are set out in the following table :— 





Actual Proportion { Variation 

number per rer cent, 

in 1921. 10,000 of (Increase + 
(000’s population in} Decrease—). 

omitted .) 1921. 1911-1921. 

ee 239,195 6,824 +10°4 
ee 468 15 +92°1 
- 4,336 124 +33°9 
‘i 1,252 36 + 6°2 
a 12,787 365 +10°5 
; 110 3 + 7°8 
as 77,678 2,216 + 13 
ee 6,297 179 +-32°5 
ea 24 1 +10°9 
8,280 236 —15°3 
571 16 +3,072°6 





A feature of the above table is easily the large 
increase in the number of those returned as 
‘‘miscellaneous’’, This 1s explained by the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adi-Hindu, 
Adi-Dravida, etc., under ‘‘ miscellaneous’’. 


The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, che 
Central India tracts, oe gr and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopo the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in exeess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengaland Sind. They form about 
82 per cent. of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent. in the United Provinces and 10 per cent. 
In Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are &4 per cent. 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Rajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Religions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


MAIN STATISTICS OF 


The Census of Indla was taken on the night 
of February 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
in India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 352,837,778, viz., British Terri- 
tory 271,526,938 and Indian States $1,310,845 
giving an increase of 24,670,742 in British 
Territory and 9,224,556 in Indian States. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of variation in the country’s population at the 


Burma, Madras, Rajputana, Centra] India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under .this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the mraee nuwbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 


Christians.—The Christian community now 
numbers just 6} millions of persons in India 
or 1.79 per cent. of the population. This 
constitutes an increase of 32.5 per cent. over the 
last census of which 20 per cent. 1s ascribed to 
conversions during the decade 1921-31. Nearly 
60 per cent. of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, und the com- 
munity can claim 35 persons in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 per cent. in 
Cochin and 31.5 per cent.in Travancore. Else- 
where the Christians are scattered over the 
larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


last two censuses and in the last 50 years :— 


1921 1911 1881 

——— to | to to 

1931. 1921. 1981. 
Whole India ..{ +10.6 +1.2 +39.0 
Provinces ee} +10.0 +1.8|; +386.8 
States .. +12.8 +1.0 | +46.6 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The table below shows the age distribution of 10,000 males and females of the Indian 
population by 10-yearly age groups at the last two censuses :— 














1931. 1921. 1931. 1921. 
Age-group. Age-group. | ————-"-——- 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 

Males. males. Males. males: Males. Be Males.| males 
0—10 2,802 | 2,889] 2,673 } 2,810 | 40—50 968 891 | 1,013 967 
10—20 2,086 | 2,062; 2,087] 1,896 | 50—60 561 545 619 606 
20—30 1,768 | 1,856 | 1,640 | 1,766 | 60—70 ate 269 281 347 377 
30—40 1,431 | 1,351 | 1,461 | 1,398 | 70 and over. 115 125 160 180 
_ | Mean age 23.2} 22.8} 24.8] 24.7 


The mean age in India is only 28.02, as 
pyainit 30.6 in England and Wales. The rate 
of infant mortality in India in the decade 
1921-31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the previous decade, even if allowance 


be made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 


years. It is in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found. The table below 
shows the rates from 1925 to 1980 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING. 


City. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930, 
Bombay .. ie 357 255 316 314 301 298 
Calcutta 326 372 340 276 259 268 
Madras 279 282 240 289 259 246 
Rangoon .. 352 320 294 341 321 278 
Lucknow .. 260 287 256 301 269 329 
Lahore 222, 241 201 204 214 187 
Nagpur 258 302 254 299 291 270 
Delhi 183 238 201 210 259 199 


Special causes contribute to the high mortality 
of infants in India. 


Owing to the eustom of early marriage, co- 
habitation and child-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
Methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother and through 
her of the child. If the child survives the pre- 
Datal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of itife 
from diarrh@a or dysentery. According to the 
Exegntive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformation, 
Including premature birth, respiratory diseases 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhoea 
and enteritis. 


Sex Ratio.—The figures of the population 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 
‘ensus, show a further continuation of the steady 
‘all in the proportion of females to males that 


has been gomg on since the beginning of this 
century. This shortage of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of be 
children too early and too often. A good de 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a3 whole. The all-India 
ratio is 901 females per 1,000 males for Muslims 
and 951 females per 1,000 males for Hindus. 
The only provinces in which there is actually 
an excess of women over men are Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
can be added if Berar be excluded. Where 
females are in excess, the excess is still most 
marked in the lower castes and does not always 
extend to the higher. Among the abo 
tribes, however, numbers of the two sexes 
are approximately equal. 
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Marriage —The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully mm the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nomunaliy 
restricted to four Asa matter of practice poly 
gamy 18 comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has hittle effect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyandry 1s 
recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
ofsouth India. It1is also practised among man 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes Its 
effect 18 reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of marmed women to 
married men 1s exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom 18s of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 


The table below shows the percentage for 
each scx of married persons who are under the 
age of 15 years 


Number per 1,000 of total marred who are under 
1 








5 years 

Provinces, etc Males Females 
India 65 7 157 3 
Burma 1 8 6 7 
India Proper 68 0 161 8 
Hindus 731 164 1 
Mushms 59 4 174 3 
Jains 32 5 108 3 
Tribal 49 6 93 3 
Sikhs 26 9 74 6 
Christians 15 4 43 3 


| 

Widows and Remarriage —Infant marnage 
naturally involves infant widowhood, a feature 
of no significanc. wheie remarriage 1s allowed 
but of serious importance where 1t is not 
Widows among Hindus numbered just under 
two milhons 1n 1931, but the geneial ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921 
In the 1921 census there were 175 widows 
in every 1,000 females, a figure which had fallen 
in 1931 to 155 It 1s, however, Jajns and 





Social and Economic Conditions, 


Hindus who place an effective ban on widow 
TeMariiage, and in both these communities 
the total ratio of widows has fallen , Jam widows 
Mm 1931 were 253 per 1 000 females, but in 1931 
only 221, and the 1921 figure of 191 widows 1n 
every 1000 Hindu females has fallen to 169 in 
1931 On the other hand, there has slready been 
& very remarkable increase in child widows 
particularly under the age of 5 years, which can 
be attributed to the rush of marriages anticipa 


y tory to the Child Marriage Restraint Act, a 


Tush which it 1s to be feared will contribute 
large numbers of young widows to th figures 
of the 1941 census unless there 1s before then 
& very pronounced change of attitude towards 
widow remarriage 1n Hindu society generally 
In every thousand Hindu women there are stil} 
169 widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty years 
of age and over a quartcr of those under 20, 
In spite of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they are still uncommon 
enough to attract attention in Indian papers 
whenever they take place. 


i ruypurTeuse UJ WIMUWS UIC UNG PUsUWULLUN per 1,yvuYU 


of all relagions 


Age | 1931 | 1921 

All ages 155 | 175 
0-5 1 | 1 
5—10 5 | 5 
10- 15 10 17 
15—20 34 41 
20—30 78 92 
30—40 212 212 
40—60 507 494 
60 and over 802 814 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy —The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply 


Tateracy, 1n the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
js at present not very highin comparison with 
countries in the west Ninety-five out of every 
1,000 of the population are now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a century ago Burma leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy , for in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order, 15 a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and ali classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monas 
terles of which almost every Burman village 
has at least one Cochin, Travancore and 
Baroda follow Burma in the order of hteracy 
Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth 


In population and 1n spite of having started with 
a very high ratio, has been able to do more than 
keep pace with that growth 


Literacy 1s Much More prevalent in towns than 
in the country, as both the need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring 1t are greater An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1 000 
females are literate, while the corresponding 
figures for hteracy in English in towns are 1,473 
males and 434 females, 


The country taken as a whole, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to ety, three, Coorg a little less 
than one to every three, Baroda a jittle fewer 
and Mysore one to every five. Besides the 
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difficulty, still felt very strongly 1n most pro- 
vinces, of getting good women teachers, one of 
the most serious obstacles to the spread of 
female education 1s the early age of marriage, 
which causes gitls to be taken from school 
before they have reached even the standard of 
the primary school leaving certificate 


Treated 1n communal or religious groups the 
greatest progress has been made by Sikhs 
Jains, Mushms and Hindus, in that order, but 
the leading literate communities are the Parsis, 
Jews, Burmans, Jains and Christians The 
following table analyses the position of the 
Indian communities in respect of literacy — 





Number 
per 1,000 


Religion who are 


hterate Buddhists 





All religions (Ind1a) 95 
Hindus 84 
Sikhs 91 
Jains 353 
Buddhists 90 
Zoroastnians (Parsis) 791 
Mushms 64 
Christians 279 
Jews 416 
Tribal 7 
Others 19 





— = ——ae ee 
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hundred and twelve out of every 10,000 males 
and 28 out of every 10,000 females are hterate 
in English, and both sexes taken together 123 
out of 10,000 Viewed in relation to the various 
eons and communities, the figures are as 
ollow — 





Number 
per 10 000 
aged 5 
Religion and overs 
who are 
literate in 
English 
All regions (India) 123 
Hindus 113 
Sikhs 151 
Jains 306 
119 
— fZoroastrians (Parsis) 5,041 
| Muslims 92 
Christians 919 
Jews 2,636 
Tribal 4 
Others 28 


Territorially Cochin State leads in literacy 
in Enghsh with 307 per 10,000, Coorg follows 
with 238, Bengal (211) and Travancore (158) 
coming next 


Languages.—In the whole Indian Empire 


English Language —literacy in Enghsh 225 languages were returned at the census, 


language 1s still less in India and 1s confined dialects, 


as has been previously explained, 


mostly to the town dwelling population Two not having been separately considered. 


The piincipal languages are given 1n the following statement — 











Total number of speakers Number per 10,000, 
(000 5 omitted ) of total population 
ruage 1 1931 1921. 
Po a9 a Na ee Males Females, 
Males Females Males. Females, 

Western Hind: . is 37,743 33,804 50,210 46,504 2,090 1,990 
Bengal. me 27,517 25,952 25,239 24,055 1,523 1,527 
telugu, 13,291 13,083 11,874 11,727 736 770 
Marathi 10,573 10,317 9,296 9,095 586 607 
Tamil ‘ Se 10,073 10,339 9,284 9,496 558 608 
Punjabi. Og 8,799 7,040 8,961 7,272 487 414 
Rajasthani ae} ae 7,271 6,627 6,656 6,025 403 390 
hanarese Be! 7a 5,690 5,516 5,253 5,121 315 325 
Oriya ‘ see. hg 5,485 5,709 4,952 5,192 304 336 
Gujerati , Se Se 5,610 5,240 4,967 4,585 311 308 

Burmese , ue aa 4,382 4,522 4,185 4,288 240 2 

Malayalam Miss as ihe 4,638 4,605 8,786 3,762 257 2 

Lahnda (or Western 

Panjabi) Bor. ae 4,608 8,963 8,050 2,602 255 278 
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The necessity of a common medium of con- central India. In their Rate forms these four 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise! languages may be scien cally distinct; but 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- chisis not the popular view. Thereisa common 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and central India which renders their speakers, with- 
suggestion during the last decade and a good out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
lingua franca tor India. The combined pcos common basis already forms an approach to 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India 


exceed in number the strength of any other: 
individual language in India, and if we add to' Infirmities —These are classes under four 
heads—insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 


these two languages Bihari and Rajasthani, main 
which so resemble Hind: as to be frequently re- and leprosy, The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules, the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 mullions of speakers of infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 


and cover a very large area of northern and tion :—~ 
" NUMBEE AFFLIOTED WITH RATIO PER HUNDRED THOUBAND 


OF THE POPULATION, 


LDOFULUUY. aa 
— | 1021. 1911. 1901. | 1891, | 1881. 
Insane ; 120,304 ; 88,305 81,006 66,205 74,270 ) 81,13? 
34 28 26 23 27 35 
Deat-emutes.. . . | 230,895 | 189,644 | 199,801 | 153,168 | 196,861 | 197,215 
66 60 64 52 75 86 
Blind ..~oae~—— «|= «601,370 | 479,637 | 443,653 | 3% 2,101 | 458,868 | 526,748 
172 152 142 121 167 9 
Lepers .. «- «| 147,911 | 102,513 | 109,094 97,340 | 124,244 | 131,968 
42 32 35 33 46 57 
TOTAL .. 860,099 | 833644 | 670,817 | 856,252 | 937063 
272 267 229 315 407 





There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing tothe improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of eures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the affiicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persona 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a alight decrease in the total number 
of persens recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 267, The increase in ratio as well 
as in numbers since then 1s attributed to 
increased accuracy of enumeration 


upation —It1sa well known fact that the 
baaronte of the people in India live on agricul 
ture Tha latest census puts down the number 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 103,300,000, while those 
eng in industry number 15,400,000 Thus 
about 67 per cent of the country’s workers 
are employed in the former and 10 per cent 
in the latter. This does not, however, Mean 
that all the 103 millions are land-owners. hts 
in land in India are complicated and involved 
to a degree, incredible to persons f only 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe 


Between the man who cultivates land and the 
man who nominally owns it there are often a 
number of intermediate holders of some interest 
or other 1n the produce of the land If a com 
parison is made between the area of land under 
crops and the number of agriculturists actually 
engaged in cultivation in British India, 1t 18 
that for each agricultunst there are 2 9 acres 
of cropped jand of which 0 65 of an acre 1s 
irrigated, The cultivation of special crops 
occupies under two per cent of the populations 
concerned in pasture and agriculture,the greater 
part of whom are engaged in the production of 
tea Forestry employs fewer than special 
cultivation 

In recent years there has been an increase 1n 
the number of people living on the production 
and transmission of physical force, that 183, 
heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc Silk 
spinning and weaving, manufacture of chemical 
products, and the manufacture of tobacco have 
proved more popular than before Transport 
by road has attracted more men, while the use 
of water for internal transport has decreased, 
harbours bemg used more freely for external 
transport by sea. About five million persons 
are engaged in organised industry 

It 1s noteworthy that less than one mullion 
people, who man, the army, the Navy, the 
air force, the police, the services, etc , e 
the administration of this vast country, in 
other words, 350 odd millions are ruled by one 
mullion servants of the state. 


There has of late been creasing unemploy- 
ment, especially among the educated classes. 
An attempt to include these in the last census 
has not met with success, but it is significant 
that graduates of Madras University join the 
pohce department on Rs 10 per mensem and 
are held fortunate in getting even that. 
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The Government of India. 


The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of Indlarepresents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establisbing direct trade with 
the Kast and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration, The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settloments of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies” were independent 
vf each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 


The collapse of government in India conse: 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Btep by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India, 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
Wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presl- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 17738, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacg of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cles in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
lng the Commander-ln-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- 
General-in was somewhat extende 
as | was again bythe Charter Act of 17098. 
Under the Charter Act of 1888 the Company 


and {it became a political and administrative 
body holding its tories in trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governors 
General-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments, 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India trom 
the Company to the Crown, This Act made 
no important change In the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent- 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General is the sole representa: 
tive of the Crown in India; he is assl by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 


Functions of Government. 


The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturista to non-agricultor- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 

rincipal manufacturer of salt and opium 

t owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; it has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate charactes. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and oe more than one-fifth of ita popu. 
lation. e distribution of these t fune- 


d, tions between the Government of India and the 


provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
so aeamcasa regulated by the Reform Act of 


was compelled to close ite commercial business 191 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in the of 
Rovernment in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 

he rules framed under it—almost as important 
10 their provisions as the Act itselfi—came into 
a operation in January 192). The Act 
yas the ontoome Soin cote coe 
(idia in the winter of 191 -18 by the Secre- 
ary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 


(Lord © . the results of which were 
embodied in their Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional orm dap spring of 1918. 
report were 
mented by those of two Ccnmattione ahen 
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modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
issued their Report while the Governmant of 
India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn Iissved an exhaustive Report on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919, 


The Divisions.—-British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided mto 15 pro- 
vinces, @ with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. In ten of the 
provinces—the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bibar and 
Orissa. the Central Provinces, Burma, Assam 
and the North West Frontier Province—the 
Local Government consists of a Governor, an 
Executive Council of not more than four 
members, and two or more Ministers. Burma, 
which was excluded from the original scheme, 
was brought into line with it in 1922. An 
Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Butma a Governor’s Province, with a 
Governor, an Executive Counciland Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very democratic franchise, which gave the 
vote to women. The remaining provinces were 
then, inclusive of the N, W. Frontier Province, 
directly administered by Chief Commissioners, 
who are technically mere agents of the Central 
Government of India. No change was made 
by the Act of 1919 in the system of adminis- 
tration in these six minor provinces but the 
Frontier Province was, after the Burma 
precedent, made a Major Province in 1932. 


Dyarchy.—In ten uine provinces the exe- 
cutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the Governor, One half 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
his executive Council, all uf whom are appointed 
by the King. This body is responsible for the 
adm on of those subjects which are 
‘“‘rasrved.” The other half of the executive 
orgaom is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice ot Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold o.ice during his pleasure, and must be 


elected members of the Provincial tive 
Council. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters js en the administration of 


+‘ transferred '’ subjects, 


The Object.—The framers of the Act 
of 1910 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary object war to devise a plan which 


would er possible the in uction b 
successive stages of a system of onsib 
government in British India in cation 


of the previous system under which the Govern- 
ments in India both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the Cabinet Minister reaponsi- 
ple to Parliament for the administration of 


Indian affairs, 

Previnces.—Starting from the pre. 
mise that i was in the that the first 
substantial op? i must taken towards thi 
dev a system of sible govern- 
ment framers of the Act of 1910 provided 
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‘or a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be ex by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity. No attemp 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of |! ation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of individual provinces; but the rules under 
the Act provide specifically for the 
sxercise of thia right in certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory wpon 
which the Act proceeds assumes t 
a convention will be established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
Intervention by the Indian Legislature 
in aia affairs to matters 60 


Finance.—The “revenues of India”-— 
w, rather, their sourres—are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments; the Provincia) Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 
administration of their “ allocated ” 
‘evenues, they have power to  sup- 
plement them by raising loans on the 
security of these revennes, and their 
right, subject m certain cases to the 
Governor-General’s sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures is formally recognised. 


It was found impossible to devise any 
Scheme of allocation of revenues between 
ihe Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit is to be met in part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
the eight Governors’ provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguousness and inelasticity of {te own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinced to the Government of India at the 
outset was Bs. 983 lakhs, of which Madras 
contributed Re. lakhs, the United 
Provinces Hs. 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs. 
175 lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from RBs. 15 lakhs to Rs, 
64 lakhs. The annual contribution was in 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future, and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate were found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions were to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. The Provincial contributions 
were gradually foregone and finally ext. 
by the Government of India in the years of its 
successive annual prosperity Budgets before the 
commencement of the world wide economic 
depression in 1929. 


Responsibility —The first steps towards 

reaponsibility were to transform the Provincial 

tive Council into a body of sufficient size 

and with a sufficiently large elected majority 

(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent. a8 a 

minimum) to represent adequately gates 

in the province, and to an 

. The first franchise rules gave 

the vote to oo cages a ee adult male 

» and have ena e Legislative 

Sounell of any ‘Governor's provines” to 
extend to the franchise women. 
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The following table shows the Strength and composition of each of the Provincial Councils :— 





Nominated and ez-officio. 


Province, Elected, Total. 
Officials. | Non-officials. 

Madras - a - ne ei Jd 23 6 127 
Bombay .. oe ee ee oe 86 20 5 111 
Bengal oe a ee és ‘oe 118 20 6 139 
United Provinces .. és ce 7 100 18 5 123 
Punjab ee es ee es ae 71 16 6 98 
Bihar and Orissa .. ‘s ae ae 76 18 9 103 
Central Provinces .. ae es ee 53 10 5 68 
Assam ee ee eae ee ee 39 9 5 58 
Burma - Ss oe — ete 78 13 8 101 
North-West Frontier Province .. ; 28 7 5 40 


The figures for officials in this table are maxima 
in every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nomimated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion ; ¢.g., if there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ez-officio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must be seven 
nominated non-officials. The ofticial members 
who have seats ez-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, threein Bihar and Orissa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
These Executive Councils contain an equal 





Class of Electorate. 


N op- Mullammadsau ee ee se ee 
Mubammadan 
European 
ge eno (in , : 
epi and Asiatic descent). 
Landholders es es ee ee os 
University we oe oe os oe 
Commerce and Industry .. ee oe es 


Total 


the technical ‘sense. of persons 


number of Indian and British members except 
in Buiharand Orissa where two of the three 
members are British officials. 

Electorates.—The electorates ir each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, commupities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
ot the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves, Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, atable showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give 2 sufficiently clear idea of the general 
position. 








No. of No. of Members 
Electorates of returnable by 
this Class. Electorates of 
this Class. 

e ° 42 46 
ee #6 34 39 
ee ee 3 3) 
of mixed 1 2 
ee ee 5 5 
ee e 1 1 
wé ‘ 8 15 
ae es 94 113 





Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, ¢.6., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to s vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area. The normal area for a “‘ Muhammadan ”’ 
or “‘non-Muhammadan”’ constituency is a 
district (or where districta are large apd popu- 
lous, half district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
& group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban co uencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
Separate constituencies, six ‘“ non-Muham- 
madan ” and two ‘“*‘ Muhammadan’’, the latter, 
~ course, being coterminous with the 

er. 


Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 


general classification of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 


which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests such as Landholders, Universities, Plan 
ters or Commerce being described as *‘ special "* 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 


racial distinction—Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, ete—being known ag ‘‘ general” 
constituencies. ; 


Voters’ Qualifications.—The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to a; 
chiefly on account of variations in the lawa an 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or pr y values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or d ed officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote. irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or 
property. 
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POWERS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


In origin the legislative authority in British 
ndia was a meetug of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, of the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, “for the purpose of 
legislation.” When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council] certain 
“‘ additional members,” at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
engaging ita attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of “ additional ’* members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-official In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually aubstituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-official mem- 
bers, and the funccions of the Councils were 
extended so a8 to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of the powers of the 
Councils was in the main the resu't of the “ Mor- 
ley-Minto Act” of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it 
Lord Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding the terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 
powers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
jative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial) *tatement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-official members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both non-official 
and official members, and the setting up in every 
province ofa non-official (though not, save in one 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, th indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the Sega of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 


Old System.—But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 

fons to the Execative Government of the 
provinces for the purpose of advising on, and 


enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
official element in the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues ; but for 
various reasons this control, even in the sphere 
of legisiation, can hardly be described as definite 
popular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control. 
ling voice at all. 


The Changes.—The most important changes 
made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 


Provincia! Councils were— 


‘é) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies; 

(i4) & greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 


(itt) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence. 


A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment is the right to elect their own President, 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start every Council has 
an elected Deputy President. ‘the Governor 
(who formerly was ez-o President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers fs of 
sufficient 1mportance to require a detailed ex- 

anation of its scope, which can best be given 
n the terms of the Act itself (section 72D), 

72D.—({1) The provisions contained in this 
section shali have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors’ legislative councils, 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be laid in the form 
of a atatement before the council in each year 
and the aha Seng of the local government for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
‘or grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
ita assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
oi the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed :— 

Provided that— 

(a) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assénted to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
smount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
;0 & reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
shat the expenditure videdfor by the de 
mand is essential to the discharge of his rea- 
oonsibtlity for the subject ; and 

(6) the governor shall have power fn cases of 
smergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in hie opinion necessary for the safety 
© tranquillity of the province, orfor the carrying 

m of any department ; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the governor communicated to the council. 


(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure :-— 


(i) Contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council ; and 


(it) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 


(it7) Expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 


(jo) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council and 


(ve) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 


If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 


Executive and Legislature.—In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincia! 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “reserved '* and 
** transferred ’’ categories. The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
terred to the administration of the Governor 

sting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
lainistration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries. 
The “ reserved ”’ subjects comprise all those in 
the list of “* provincial ” (as distinct from “‘ cen- 
tral ) subjects which are not transferred. 


Machinery.—No change was made by the 
Act of 1919 in the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council ; 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
hefore, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
18 entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with it. For such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains, as before, responsible to the 
eeierl | of State and Parliament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative Council. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a 7) 
non-official elected majority in every Provincia! 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
Official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
Jess Important factor is the existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers a ted from 
the elected members of the | ture, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
0 fact are y absolved from, any r ° 
bility for d ns on matters outaide the B= 
terred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
tye, xpected, to make their opinions felt by 
hele colleagues in the Executive Council. But 

ese factors, while they will doubtless lead to 
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constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate ita 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial coll 
and of the maj of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations w involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and in the last resort of the British electorate. 


Transfer of Contro).— With regard to trane- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual transfer of controi 
trom the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 


in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the ecutive 


Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a Specified list of ‘‘ reserved ’ subjects or “‘ de- 
partments,”’ so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred ‘“‘departments”’ which are 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility 
lies, not, a8 in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he is an elected member and from which he is 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, brt also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qua its con- 
trol over the “‘ reserved” subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
inaist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
aubjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate and this power is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use whirh he makes of his vote. 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technioally, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jecta is “the Governor acting with Ministers 
od spa under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged persuna'ly with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred I'st if he found the legistature 
bent on uing a policy in its edmin‘stration 
which, his judgment, was incompatible 
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with the maintenance of peace and trangunillity 
yet the powers of contro! vested in the Legis: 
latt've Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Juint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. “If after hearing all the arguments,”’ 
observed the Committee, “Ministers should 
‘decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
“© opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
*‘ ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way 
** fixing the responsibility upon them, evea if 
“it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
“vote anv particular piece of legislation. It 
** is not possible but that in India, as in all other 
** countries, mistakes will be made by Minister< 
‘*acting with the approval of a majority of the 
ef ative Council, but there is no way of 
*‘learning except through experience and 
“the realisation of responsibility.” 


Provision of Funds.—The terma of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made “ for 
“‘the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
“‘purpose of such ‘administration’ #.¢,, the 
“administration of transferred subjects by the 
“Governor .cting with Ministers’’. Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of th's 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoxe at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an ‘‘ order 
of allocation’ or to modity it in accordance 
with their joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows :— 

““The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 


which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be tributed between the two sides 
of the provincial governments. They are 


confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are awar 
that this question might, in certain circum- 
stances, become the cause of much _fric- 
tion in the provincial government, and they , 
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The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the * Governors’ provinces” are of compara- 
tively minor scope, though the spirit of the 
Act requires, as has aljready been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to, 
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are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction im ble. They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of prepsring either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an ailocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 
subjects. but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of !)lustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority as the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are of opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the noe for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 


‘The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matter 
as in all others, should be 0» such mutual] sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
& means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Levislative Council to direct the policv 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally will devolve the tark 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.” 
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ture. It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor-General]’s Exe- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
‘additional members’’ appointed to assist 
the Executive Counci] in the formulation of 
legislation, Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of “ addi- 
tional members,’’ who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, é.¢., the Executive 


the appointment of more than six me.:bers Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of 
of the Governur-General’s Executive Council, the Act of 1919. That Act however, has en- 
(which, however, has had tho far-reaching | tirely remodelled the ‘‘ Indian Legislature ,’’ 
consequence that three of the eight members of; and it is now called, which has become, like the 
the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- Legislative Council in a Governor's province 
tution in a much more enlarged representative a legislature with all the inherent powers 
and independent form of the central legisla- ordinarlly attributed to such a body save such 
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as are specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers. The 
“Council of State ’ contains 60 members, of 
whom 34 are elected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who, though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 


whom not more than 20 may be officials. The 
“Legislative Assembly’ consists of 144 
members, of whom 105 are elected (including 


in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member who, though actually elected, as tech- 
nically a nominee), Of the 40 nominated 
members, not fewer than one third are 
required to be non-officials The members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
are not  ez-officto membere of _ either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote ouly in the Chamber of which he is a mem 
ber. Any member of the Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, was the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber elected its own President, and it 
elected its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years; but either Chamber, or both simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General. 

Election.—The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
18 on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described except that, 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) is higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
4 qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constitnencies, are on a provincial basis; 
that isa fixed number of the elective seats in 
‘ach Chamber is assigned to representatives 
OF each province, and the8e representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
alzned area of the province. 

The followtng table shows the allotment of 


the elective seats:— 
Legislative Couneil of 


Assembly, state. 

Madras Bees 16 5 
Bombay es ae 16 6 
Bengal ee 17 6 
United Provinces es 16 5 
Punjab ne ae 12 4 
Bihar and Orissa a 12 3 
Central Provinces ., 6 2 

1 


88am ae ee 4 
North-West Frontier Provincel 
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Burma 
Delhi 
34 


Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns pechaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly—namely, the 
entire province in each case—it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it 1s generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
Said that th: normal area unit in the case o1 the 
Legislative Assembly is the Division (tbe techni- 
calterm for the administrative group of districts 
controlled by a Divisional Commissioner). 


The Franchise.—The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act 1s 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for eleo- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province. The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutatis mutandis, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a ** Senate 
of Elder Statesmen ” and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber. With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative tua high 
property qualification—adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country—the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative ae or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
ar seg are past membership of either 

hamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincia! Council; 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the SO Eet of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers.—The wers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the ‘* central’ sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils thin their provincial 
sphere, and it has uired the same right of 
voting supplies for Central Government. 
But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce spar ge rattler at the centre, 
the step in that on having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
the Executive Government of India remains 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil- 
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ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parhament, !t follows that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies are, as conferred on the Governor 
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General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces; that is to say, they 
cover the whole field and are not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. 


THE INDIA OFFICE, 


The Act of 1919 makes no structural 
changea in the role of the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight 
alterations have been effected in the 
number and tenure of office of the members 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 
relaxations have been made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and tbat of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions now exist which have undoubtedly as time 
went on had a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as it 1s now constituted. A High 
Commissioner for India was appomted for 


the puree of taking over, as the direct agent | 


of the Government of India, that portion of 
India Office functions which 1s of the nature of 
agency, as distinct from admunistrative super- 
vision and control The process of separation 
of staff and functions for the purpose of thie 
transfer was necessarily be somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning was made by hand- 
Ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 


the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 
Indian students in kngland. Concurrently with 
this change, it became possible to defray from 
British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
State and of the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
Office staff and general maintenance which 1s 
attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
as distinct from purely agency functions 

In due course the apportionment to British 
estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
it exista after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed ; then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues 
Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
was the only basis for settlement For five 


| years from 1920 21, the cost of the India Office 


pavable from British revenues has been fixed at 
136,5002 , which includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary, and a contribution of 40,0001., 
which has for some years been made by the 
Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
result of the recommendations of the Welby 
Commission ‘This system still continues 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the “* Executive ’’ 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limt of time is specified for 
their tenure of office, but custcm has fixed it 
at five years There are seven Executive Mem- 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec- 
tively the portfolios of Education Health and 
Land ; Home , Finance , Commerce & Railways, 
Iodustries and Labour, Law The Viceroy acts 
as his own member in charge of Foreign affairs 
Railways are administered by a Chief Comunis- 
sioner with the assistance of a Railway Board , 
and are for admunistrative p grouped 
under the sgis of the Railways Department 
The Commander-in-Chief may alav be and 
in practice always is, an “Ordinary” mem- 
ber of the Council He holds charge of the 
Armv Department. The Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become “extraordinary ”, 
members if the Council meets within their Presi- 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
in India which the Governor-General appoints 
Tn practice 1t meets only in Delhi and Simla 
except for a meeting or two in Calcutta after 
Christmas, when the Viceroy is usually in 
residence in the Bengal Capital 


In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the fins) 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter tp which it Is proveees to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
must o y be referred tothe Viceroys. 
Snr matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and In the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agres, the case is re- 


ferred to the Viceroy The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically a8 a Cabinet—ordinarily 
once or twice a week—to discuss queations 
which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has ashed to be referred to Council 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinary prevails 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
conelders that the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to justify such a step Each depart 
mental office is in the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
Secretary of State in the United Kingdom, 
but with these differences—that the rag best 
is present though does not speak, at Counc 

meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of importance ansing ‘n_ his 
Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
ing to tne Viceroy’s special notice any case 
in which he considers that the Viceroy’s 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council , and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years The Secretaries bave 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordimary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
Secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service ‘The Government of India has no 
Crvil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving ander the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or in the case of 
Specialist recruited direct by contract. 
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THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the 1919 scheme 18 effective 
provincial autonomy and the establishment of 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
provinces all of which ire raised to the statis 
of Governors in Council. This demanded 4 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to tre Government of India, withthe 
corcllary that all others vestin the Provincial 
Governments :— 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
and Air Forces in India, or with His Majesty’s 
Todian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 


(b) Naval and military works cantonments. 


2 External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and ahens, and pilgrimages beyond India 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely .— 

(a) railway and extra-municipal tramways 
in 80 far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects under entry 6 (d@) of Part 11 of this 
Schedule; 


(b) aircraft and all matters connected therfe- 
with and 


(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 


, Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in 80 far as declared to be a central subject 
In accordance with entry 5 (c). 

7. Light-houses (including their approaches) 
beacons, lightships and buoys. 


8. Port qusrantine and marine hospitals. 

9 Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor-General! in Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10 Posts, telegraph and telephones, in- 
“luding wireless installations. ; 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tix, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues 

12 Curreney and coinage. 

13 Public debt of India. 

14 Savings Banks. 

1» The Indian Audit Department and ex- 


—laed Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
aed under section 96-D (1) of the Act. 


it Ctval law, including laws g 
I: 's_propert , civil rights and habilties 
&. civil prosedure, 


ance merce, including banking and 


Trading companies and otber aszocia- 


18. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
control by a central authority 1s declared by 
iule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
interest 


20 Development of industries, in casea 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order ofthe Governor-Genera 
in Council, nade after consultation with the 
local Government or jocal Governments con- 
cerned expedient in the pubhe interest. 


21 Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of oprum, and sale of opium for export. 


22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenons, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 


24 Geological survey. 

25 Control of muneral development, in 
80 far as Buch control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines 


26 Botanical Survey. 
27. Inventions and designs 
28, Copyright 


29. Emigration from, and immigration Into 
British india, and inter-provincial migration. 


30 Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

$1. Central police organisation. 

82. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33 Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and for 
professional or technica! training or promotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastica] administration iacluding 
European cemeteries 

55, Survey of India. 

36. Archeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Consus and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation in regard to any provincial 
aubject in so far as such subject is in Part 
II of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legisiation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor-General in Council. 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
provincial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civi) uniform. j , 

44. Immovable property acquired Py. and 
maintained at the cost of, the Governor-General 
in Council. 

45. The Pubbe Service Commission. 
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The Government of Indta 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VIC1 ROY AND GOVERNOR GEN-RAL OF INDIA 


His Exec Uency The Most Hon ble Th Marquass of Iinlithzow, 1 ( 


KT QGQMSI GMIi 


PFRSONAT STAIF OF FHO GOVERNOR GENFRAI 


OBT DIT TD Iath April 1936 
Pruate Secrelir, Fo ¢€  Laithwaite 1 4q 
(TF 
Asst Pritute Secretary —( B Duke 1¢8 
Military; Secretary It Col H HH Stable 


(JH 


Personal Assutant—W H P de la Hey 
MBE 


Surgcon Major H H I llott IMs 


OTE( 


Assistant to Surgeon--J A Rogern MBT 


MRCOS,IMD 


Comptrollir of the louse Fold Major W 1 
Maxwell C1) (The Baluch Regimcnt) 


Ardes de Camp = Squadron Leader J € 1 A 
Johnson RAF Captan W HH  Goschen 
Grenaditt Giuaris Leiutenant A H P Note 
RN Captam D Ross 13th Lancers Ciptam 
A (€ Stochcr 13/18th Hussars, Captain I 
M Borwick Koval Scots Greys 


Indian Ardes de (amp —Risuldar Major(Hony 
Captain) Muhammad Zaman Piobyns Horse 


Risalda: Major Muzafiar khan Governo! 
General s Body Guard 

Honorary Ais dé Camp it Colonel 
(Hony Coloncl) A M Robertson MC VD 


Commandmyg Ist Bo Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Regiment abt It Colonel (Hony Goloncl) 
A B Beddow Vv Commandant Surma Valley 
light House It Colonel (Hony Colonel) 
IT Lamb \D The Bengal Artillery, aA}I 

1t Golonel (Hony (Cylon!) W H_ Shoobert 
Lhe Nagpur Reginent AFI Tt Colonel 
(Hony Cojoncl) Lb kK Glazebivok [he Ringoon 
Battalion ATI Jt Colonel (Hony Coloncl) 
A Duncan Vv Lhe Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Battalion AkI 1t Colonel (Uony Colonel) 
R S Welr vb (Commanding The Allahabad 
Contingent Captain A GQ Maundrell (Ib 
RIN Lt Colon] (Hony ¢olonc]) M G Platts 
OBD MC ALRO Lt Colonel] (Hony Colone]) 
GQ D Mooic + D Commandant The bombay 
Baioda and Central India Railway arr 


Tt Colone} (Hony Colonel) D M Reid we 
The Madias Conting nt Alr 


Honorary Indwn Aidsd Cimp Colonel 
Shambhaji Rao Hhonsle oBS Adjutant 
(entral Gwalior Army Biigadior Rahmatulla 
Ahan [Thakur Gcncra] Staff Offer Jammu and 
khashmi Staite Iowes Lt Colonel Mirza Kadcr 
Bog Sardar Pahadur Commandant Ist Tydera- 
bad J S$ Lancets  Subalar Major (Hons 
Captain) Mit Singh Sardar Bihalur rom 
late 53rd Sikhs Risaldar Major karam Singh 
Bahadur 11 SM late Joth (pCO)  Tancers 
Risaliat Major (Hony Captain) Mohi ud din 
Khan ‘Sardar Bahadwo CIF %$«IpDSsM late 
31st (bt oO) Lanurs Subadar Major (Honv 
Captam) Dilpt Singh Sardar Bahadur 10M, 
Jate Oth Jat Regitnent Subadar Major (Hony 
Captam) Gulab Shah Sardar Bahadur 3 10th 
Baluch = R«giment Risaldar Major — (Hony 
(iptain) Jaffar Hussain H O lhe Viceroy 5 
Joly Guaid = Risildar Major (Hony | ieut ) 
Shelhh faivuddin 1DSM_ 9th Royal Deccan 
Horse Subadar Major and Hony (Captam 
Bhikham Singh Saidir Bahalur MC IDSM 
Risildar Major (Hony Lieut ) Mchtab Singh, 
Governor General 3 Body Guard 


Tlonorary Suryeons —1t Colon] A M Dick 
OBC MB ch 3B (Log) FECS (Lng) 
IMS Lt Coloncl Sir Hassan Snlnawardy Kt, 
OBC ITtMC Jt Colonel G G Jolly, oIT, 


MB th B (Flin) DPH DIM &H IMS, 
(olon] k | Ut Newman OBR MC  Iate 
RAM ( Colonel T Vv Lhtuston DSO date 
RAM( (Colonel JF St Maushan DSO late 
RAM ( It Colonel J Laylo. DSO, MD 
DEH IMS Colon] R P Lewis DSO 
late RAM ( Colcnel H (€ Buchley MD 
FRCS IMS foloncl A A McNeight BA 
MB Bih DPH IMS 


Hlonorary Assistant Sur jyeors Der Dabirud 
din Ahmad OB! (Bengal) Mr GQ R Govai 
dhan rM &S (Central Provinces) Majo: J 
M Pirara IMD (Bihar and Orissa), Khan 
Sahib Dr Saiyid Wahiduddin Haidar (United 
Piovinws) Khan Sahib Mu Muhammad Ismail 
(Punjab ) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCII 


His Ixecellency General Sir Robert Cassels 
GOB C81I,b80 Commander in Chief in India 


J he Hon ble Sir James Grigg KOB (Finance) 


the Honble Sir Nripendra Nath dlrcar 
KCSIT (Lau) 


The Hon ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 
CSI Cin (Fduceatwn, Health und Lands) 


Lhe Hon ble Sir Muhammad 7afrulla Khan 
Kt (Radways and Commerce) 


Lhe 
(Home) 


The Hon'ble Sir lrank Noyce, KOSI, 
OB1,105 (fndusti ves and Labour) 


Hon ble Sir Henry (raik, ACSI, 


The Government of India. 
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SECRET ARIES. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND 
LANDS. 


Secretary, Sir Gizja Shankar LBayjpal, K.BE., 
CIF, LOS, 

Jount Secretary, M.S, A. Hydarl, OLE, 1.¢.8, 

Deputy Secretary, M. W. Yeatta, 1.0 S. 

Addl Dy. Secy, @ 8. Bozman, 1 (C'S, 

Educational Commisnoner with the Government 
of India, Sir George Anderson, Kt, Chi, 
CIE,MA, 

Asat, Sccretary, H. H Tancoln, Mw BR. 

Superintendents, E 3B, Hughes, Ral Sahib 
Dhanpat Kai, C. P. Singer, Khan Sahib 
Sheikh Talur Ali, #4c, Harichand and J 
A Limaye, BA (Hons ), 

Secretary, Pi atpal Adtisory Noaid of E lucatun, 
F E Quraishi, BA 


KINANCK DLCPARTMENT, 
Secretary, J C Nixon, CI’r.,1c & 
Jount Secretary, VT Cones res, 
Deputy Scertuy, K Sanjiva Row, CIk 
Unter Secretary, H §, Stephenson,1¢%, 
Additional Onder Secretary, J B Bird, 18 


Assutant Secretaries, K& KK. Chettur, Ma, and 
Muhammed Ah. 


Superintendents, B Grice, Rao Sahib K Mangesh 
Rao, BA, A T Chatterjee, N Sundaresan 
B.A. BL, E Bridgncill and Qazi Abdul Hamid 
\offg.) 

Offeccron Spccoral Duty, F M Callaway 

Controller of the Currency, I W. Welly, CLE 


Aududor-General, Sir Ernest Buidon, KCIr, 
C81I,ICS 

Deputy Auditor-General in India, A C Badenoch, 
CIE,ICh 


CENTRAL BoaRD OF REVFNUF 


Members, Central Board of Revenue, A H Lloyd 
CbI, OLF, 1¢$, J. Rawman OF 
ics and WW. Nied, isi, (Lempy ) 


DEFENOE DEPARTMFNT. 


Secretary, @ R F, Tottenham, (S51, CIE 
IO8f 


Deputy Stcretary, Bt. Lieut..<Oolonel E, Wood 
MC, 


Director of Military Lands and Cantonmenis, 
Colonel(+ FJ. Paterson. O.BL. MO, 

Director, Regulatwns and Foime, H J Mac 
donald, 0 B EF, 

Under Secretary, and Jowdt Secretary Indvan 
Soldvers’ Bouid, P, Mason, 1.0 8, 

Assistant Secretary, J. W. Bo Gardner, M.B L, 
(on leave). 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur A P, Dube. 

secretary, ry ny, ly Officers’ Committee 
(India), Major A lbaon. 

Officer-vn-Charge rere Office Seetion, Lieut 
Commander J. 1. 8. Hall, B.1N. 

Offirer on Specud Duty, Captain C. 8. Lazenby. 
IML. 

Persvnal Assatant to the Secretary, M. J. A. 
Sta 

Supeintendets, A P. West (on leave), R A 
Sim . W. LL. Harrison (ofig), F. 

te (oflg ), D. 8S, Benegal (offg.) 


MILITARY FINANCL BRANCH. 


‘nancial Adviser, A. Macleod, CIE, 1.8, 


Deputy Financial Advisers, J. C. Trommage, 
MDR., A. H. Wilson, B.A, P. E, Barker, 
V. Natesan, MA, (Junior), J. R Hope, 
wssustant Funannial Adowers, W. EH, Morton 
(on leave), P. N. Hardcastle, Rai Sahib Amar 
Nath, Rai Sihib Gaya Prasad, FREES, Ra 
Sahib Hakumat kai, and H, DV. SHanerjee, 
MA (Otfg). 

‘uperintendents, Rao Sahib M CGopalan, 8 ¢, 

toy,MA, A (' Mukherjee, Bac, Bishambat 
Das and S I Rane (Offy ) 


HoME DEPARTMENT, 
Secretary, the Hon'*ble Mr M, G, Hallett, cat, 
CIF,ICS 

Jat Secretary, J A, Thorne, C.F ,1C 4. 
Deputy Secretary, A & Hands, CL F.,MO.IC8. 
Addl. Dy Secy,G W Mckihinny, 1¢ 8, 
Tnder-Serretury, D S Bakhle,I¢ 5, 
Assistant Seerctary, W. D’ Almeida, MBE. 
nul Pemintentents, N Banerjee, kt. H T. Ward, 

, Keymer, kK H Forst, and Khan Satnb 


Agha Sikandar (Offg ), Ral Sahib R B Das, 
Harbans Lal 


DIRFCTOR, PCBLIC INFORMATION, 


Director, I M Stephens, M A. 


Dy Duccor, Khan Bahidur 
Jatri, Bar at-Law. 


Adu! Dy Ducto, C H Phillips 


IMPCRIAL COUNOIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 
Simu4, Nuw Di tHe, 


Dr S N. A 


harman, The Hon. Kunwar Sir Jaudish 
Prasad, ht., C.81., CI} ,OBL 
Officiating Vice-Charrman and Principal 


Administrative Offer, sit Bryce But, Kt., 
O1T.,MBE,IAS, 


dnimal Husbandry Expert, Col A. Olver, Cc B., 


CMG,ERCYVS 
Agrwullural Expert, (offg.), Dr F J. F 


Shaw, bp sc., AROS, kLS 
Secretary, N © Mehta, MA ((Cantab), Bar-at- 


Law,I 08 
Superintendents, Bazlut Kanm (on 
Sundaram, Ba, T 


PM 
BA (Offg ) 
dtd Bihadur M Vaidyanathan, 


leave). 
& Kiishnamurti 


Statestuaan, 
M.A,LT,FS 

sted ‘Eeonomt, Dr Ramji Das Kapur MA 

se Gediaee R C ‘Srivastava, BSc 

Locust Reseach Entomologist, Rao Bahadur Y 
Ramachandra Rao Garu, MA, I.E S, 


OLFICK OF THR AGRICULTORAL MARKETING 
ADVISER TU THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Agricultural Marketing Advwer, Major A. M, 

Livingstone, MC ,M4., BSC, 


FOREIGN AND POLITICAL J)} PARTMENT. 


Secretary, Polttical, une Hon'ble Sir Bertrand 
Glancy, 8061,C.1 

Secretary, Forawn, Sit " Aubrey Metealfe, K.C.I. 
B,( SL, MYO. 
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Additional Secretary, A. C. Lothian, C.I.8. 

Joint Secretary, C. M. Oorfied, 0.1.8. 

Deputy Secretary, Foreign, 0. K. Caroe, 0.1.5. 

Deputy Secretary, Political, Major P, Gaisford. 

Additional Deputy Secretary, V. Narahari Rao, 
M.A. 


Under Secretary, Major N. 8S. Alington, M.0. 
Under Seeretary, (G) G. K. 8. Sarma. 
Assistant Secretaries, R. A. KK. Hill, 
Bahadur 8. C. Biswas. 
Military Adviser-in-Chief, Indian States Forces, 
Major General A. M. , C.B., D.8.0. 
Staff Officer to the Military Adviser-in-Chief., 
Indlan States Forces, Major H. C. James, M.0. 
Superintendents, Rai Bahadur Ramji, Das Dame- 
ah, Rai Sahib A. K. Kaul (on deputation), Rao 
Sahib B. R. Subramaniam, G. A. Heron, I. 8. 
Gonsalves, M. O. Dover, Sardar Sahib Sundar 
Singh Chhabra, a J. Courtney (on depu- 
tation), (offg.), 8 Chatterjee, M.a., T. 
Coates on saan Mathews, ‘ole i} 
J. M, N. Biswas, M.a. (offg.), L. H 
Spinks one 8. G, Maynard (offg), Sardar 
Sahib Sardar Bishaa Singh (offg.), M. O. 
Meally (offg.), and W. J. Chaplain (offg.). 


DEPARTMENT OF altar ea 

Seerelary, The Hon'ble Mr, T. A. Stewart, 1.0.8. 

Joint Secretary, H. Dow, C.1.B., 1.0.8. 

Deputy Seeretary, H. 8. Malik, 1.0.8. 

Secrelary Indian Accountancy Bd., 
Tannap, 1.K.8., Bar-at-Law. 

Assistant Sceretary, Rai Sahib Ladli Pershad, 
B.A. (on leave), Rai Sahib A, N. Puri, 
B.A., LL.B. (offg.). 

Assistant Seeretary, G. Corley Smith, M.B.b, 

Chief Engineer, Lighthouse Department and 
Chief Inspector of Jaghthouses in British 
India, J. Oswald, M. Inst. 0.E, 

Nauticul Advisers to the Government ff India 
Capt. E. V. Whish, 0.B.E., R.1.M. (Re 

Chief Surveyor with the Government ar ais 
Engr. Capt. J. 8. Page, k.1.M. 

Engineer, Lighthouse Department and Inspector 
of Lighthouses in British India, A. N. Seal, 
B.SC. 

Actuary to the Government of India, N. Mukerji, 
M.A., B.L., ADA. 

Oficer on Special Duty. Susil C, 
M.BC., B.L., Attorney-at- aw. 


POST AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Director-General, G. V. Bewoor, 0.1.E,, 1.0.8. 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND LaBOUR. 

Secretary, The Hon'ble Sir D. G.* Mitchell, 
K,O.LE., 0.8.1, 1.0.8. 

Joint-Seoretary, The Hon. 
0.LB., 1.0.8. 

Deputy Secretary, E.. M. Jenkins, 1.0.8. 

Under-Secretary, M. Ikramullah, 1,0.8. 


Rai 


M. L. 


Sen, 


Mr. A. G. Clow, 


eee Rai Sahib Dip Chand. 

ta, B, C. rial A 

Manerjec,, J. W. Threlfall, (Temp.) on leave, ' 4s 
: and, ‘ote )» 8. C, Jerath, (offg.) 
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RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOABD.) 
HEADQUARTERS (SIMLA & DELHI.) 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon'ble Sir Guthrie 

BRossell, Kt 
Financial Commissioner, P. R. Rau. 
Member, A. E. Tylden-Pattenson (on leave). 
Offg. Member, J. C, Highet, F.0.H. 
Director, Mechanical Engineering, E Ingoldby 


(on Jea ve.) 
Director, Finance, T,. S. Sankara Aiyar. 


Director, Establishment, D. B. Mathra Das. 

Director of Civil Engineering, Ool. H. L. Wood- 
house, MO. 

Director, Traffic, F. D’Souza, 

Secretary, L. H. Kirkness, D.8.0.,0.B.5.,V.D. 

Dy. Director, Finance, K. B. Barkat All. 

Dy. Director, Mechanical Engineering, BR. C. 
Paranjoti. 

Deputy Director, Establishment, Khan Sahib Z, H. 


Khan. . 
Dy. Director, Lstablishment IT, K. M. Hassan. 
ss a A nie Traffic (Transportation), J. 
Dy. Director (Commercial) H. M. Jagtiani. 
Supervisor, Ratlway Labour, Lt. Col. H. W. 
agstaff, M O,, R.E. 
Timber Advisory Oficer, C. W. Scott, 0.B.E., 
D.F.C., B.8.0,. 1.F.8, 
Assistant Secretary, EK. C. Rundlet. 
i a Stores, H. W.C.C. Smith (on 
eave. 
Sirerntenane: Finance, K. 8. Raghavan. 
Superintendent, Trafic, J.S. Sequeira. 
Superintendent, Budget, BR. S. Kishor! Lal, 
Supervntendent, Establishment, (No. I), B. S. 


Malhan, 
Superintendent, Works, &. Carlson. 
Offy. Superintendent, Establishment (No. II) 
Kao Sahib 8, L. Purl. 
Offg. Superintendent, Stores, Serajul Haq. 
CENTRAL STANDARDS OFFICE FOR RAILWAYS. 
se Controller of Standardisation, J. M. D., 


nch, 
Depuiy Ch Obie Controller of Standardisation (Civil), 


offg). 

Dy. Chief Conn of Standardisation, Mecha- 
nical, T.G. Creighton (offg). 

Assistant Chief Controller of aa data 
Mechanical, T. T. Lambo (0 one. 

Assistant Ohl Controller gj aundardisation, 
Civil, J. V. Stuart Edwards (offg.). 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Specification & Records, A. Vasudevan (offz). 

Officers on S' Duty, W. E, Gelson and K. A, 
Blackwo 


Office Superintendent, Divan Chand Kohli. 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Secretary, G. H. Spence, 0.L£., 1.C,8. 


_ Joint Seorelary and Drafisman, 5. Bartley, 0.1.3. 


William, 7.0, 8. 


Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur 8, K. Banerjee. | Deputy Secretary, The Hon'ble Mr. A. deC, 


"Assistant Secretary, Rai — Amrita Lal 
Press yore B.A. 


| Superintendents, coach E. pling A. ‘<7 Gupta, B.A. 
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SOLICITORS BRANCH. 
Solwiter, A. Kirke Smith. 
2nd Solicitor, 8. Webb-Jobnson, 0.3.3. 
Aeat, Solicitor, 8. N. Mushran, Bar-at Law. 


SURVEY oF INDIA, 
Col. H. J. Couchman, D.8.0., M.0. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


Director, A. M. Heron, D.sc, (Edin.), ¥.G.8, 
FEG.S., F.B.8.E., ¥F.A.8.B, 


Superintendents, 0.8. Fox, D. 8c. (Birm ), M1. 
min &.,F.G.8 ; E. L, G. Clegg, B sc,(Manch ). 
H. Crookshank, BA,, BAI. (Dub.),and A. L 
Coulson, Dse. (Melb), DIC, F.G.8 


Assistant Superintendents, E. J. Bradshaw, B A , 
B.A.l (Dub ), MSc. (California) ; D. N. Wadia, 


MA, Bsc. (Bom.,), F.G8, FRGS; J. A 
Dunn, bd. sc. (Melb), DIC, F.G8, 
E, R. Gee, M.a. (Cantab), Fa68; W. D 


West, mA. (Cantab); M. S. Krishnan, M.A 
(Madras), AROS, DIC, Ph.D (London); 
J. B. Auden, MA. (Cantab); V. P. Sondhi, 
Msc (Punjab), FGs , P.K. Ghosh, MS&c 
(Cal), D10.,D.8c (Lond.), M R Sahm, M.A, 
(Cantab.), D&. (Lond), DIG. , and A M 
N Ghosh, B sc. (Cal), B Sc (Lond), ARCS 


BOTANICAL SURVEY OF INDIA, 


Director, C. C. Calder, B.8c., BSO. (Agr.), F.L.8 
FRHS , also Superintendent, Royal Botanic 
Garden, Sipur, and Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal; Curator, Industral 
Section, Indvan Museum, S. N. Bal, M. sc, 
Ph. c., Systematic Assistant, V. Narayana- 
swami, MaA., Superuntendent, Crnchona 
Cullwwatron un Burma, P. T. Russell (on leave), 
Offy. Supdt, G. H Fothargill 


AROHZOLOGICAL SURVEYa 


Director General of ey: J. F. Blakiston, 
y Director G of <Archaology, 
Kasinath Narayan Dihshit, Ma ; Super- 
antendent, Archalogical Section, Indvan 
Museum and wm charge Eastern Circle, 
Naini Gopal Majumdar, Ma; Superin- 
tendent, rice! Ae Survey Burma Circle, 
Chas. Durolselie, M.a.; Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey Central Circle, Ganesh 
Chandra Chandra, A.1I.4.; Supernntendent, 
Archewologval Survey, Western Crrcle, 
Madho Sarup Vats, M.4., Superintendent, 
Archaolo Survey, Southern Currcle, 
Hasan Hayat Khan, Aa.RI.BA.; Super- 
wmtendent, Archaologuwal atte No 
Cycle, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, 
B.A; Superustendent, Archaologwal Survey, 
Frohtvr Circle, Mohammad Hamid Kurai- 
shi, BA.; Are Chemist wn Indu, 
Khan Bahadur Mohd. Sana Ullah, M.8c, 
hist for Indu, 
avarti, 
aphy, C. BR 


¥.8,0.; Government Epugra 
an eee Prasad - 
Ph.p. ; Supervntendent yor 

Krishn ssvutant Super- 
wntendent Arch@ological, Survey, Central 
Curcle, Dr. Mohammad Nazim, MA., Ph D., 
Assustant Superintendent for Central Indvw 
and » Hargovind Lal Srivastava; 
M.A,¢ Assistant’ Superintendent, Archalogical 
Survey, Western Circle, Qureshi Moham- 
med Moneer, BA., Assstant Superrntend- 


ent, for Epwraphy, Dr, Bahadur Chand 
Chhabra, MA,M.0.L, PhD: Assutant 
Superintendent, Archeologwal  Sectwn 
Eastern Curcle, T. N. Ramachandran, MA ; 
Asistant Superintendent, Archwologwal Sur- 
vey, Leave Reserve, Dr C. L. Fabri; 
Assistant Engineer, Dr Khawaja Ali 
Akhtar Ansari, Phd, CE; Curator, 
Central Asan Antywmlies Museum, Dr 
Mohammad Abdul Hamid, PhD Msc, 
F.b.0. , Officer on Specual Duty, Str John 
Marshall, Kt., c1E, itt D, FSA. 
MISOELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 


Derector-General, Indsan Medscal Service, 
(Officiatang), Major-General G, A Sprawson, 
CIkh., IMS, 

Public Health Commisnoner with the Government 
of Indva, Lt-Col. A. J. H. Russell, OBE, 
1M 8. 

Deputy Darector-General, Indvan Medical Ser- 
tice, (Off) Lt-Col. Dewan Hakumah Ra, 
MC,MD., (h B (Edin) 

Assistant Drrector-General, Indian Medual 
Service, Lieut.-Col W. M. WIL, M B., M.R.0.P 
Director, Central Research Institute, Rasauls, 
Lt-Col. J. Taylor, DSO, Mb, DPH, 

LM 8. 

Offg Assrstant Durector, Central Research Insti- 
tute, Kasaulr, Lieut Colonel W. J. Webster, 
M.C, M.D. 

Director-General of Observatories, Poona, C. W. B. 
Normand, M.A., D.8c. 

Darector, Kodavkanal and Madras Observatorses, 
Thoms Royds, D.S8c. 

a ologust, Bombay Observatory, Dr 5 C 
y, D.sc. 

Inbrarvan, Imperial Library, Calcutta, K. M. 
Asadullah, B.A., F.L.4 

Derector, Zoological Survey of Indva, Indian 
Museum, Dr. Bain: Prashad, D sc 

Master, Security Printing, Nank Road, Major 
D. Fitz John Fitzmaurice 

Derector, Intelligence Bureau, Sir Horace William- 
son, Kt., O.LE. 

Director-General of Commercial Intellagence and 
Statsatice, Dr J Matthai ¢.L1 ,1ES 

Deputy Dwrector-General of Commercial Intells- 
ence and Statrstics, i Bahadur §S, N, 

erji, B.A. 
Controller of Patents and Designe, K, Rama Pai, 


M.A. 
Keeper of the Records, Khan Bahacur A F M. 
Abdul Ali, M4, 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF FORT 


WILLIAM IN BENGAL, 
Assumed charge 
Name. of office. 
Warren Hastings .-20 Oct. 1774 
Sir John Macpherson, Bart. .. 8 Feb. 1785 
Earl Cornwallis, K.G. (a) ..12 Sep. 1786 
Sir John Shore, Bart. (3) .- 28 Oct. 1793 


(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 s\ug. 1792 
(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmout 
Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Alfred 

Clarke, K.0.B. (offg.) ..17 Mar, 1798 


Thedpash-OfeR AGRO? Ould) Aled Me 


aA 
z 
OX 
L 
© 
of 


o 
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GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL—contd 

Assumed charg 
of office. 


The Marquess Cornwallis, K.G. (2nd 
time) ..380 July 1805 


Captain L. A. P. Andergon, Sir George 
H. Barlow, Bart, --10 Oct. 1805 


Lord Minto, P.c.(d) ge .-3l July 1807 
The Earl of Moira, K.G., P.c. (e) 4 Oct. 1818 
John Adam (off7.) ..13 Jan, 1823 
Tord Amherst, P.O. (f) .. .- 1 Aug. 1823 
William Butterworth Bayley (offy.)13 Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.0.B., @.C0.H., P.O. .- .. 4July 1828 
(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 
(@) Created Earl of Minto »e 24 Fob. 1813 
(e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1816 
(f) Created Earl Amherst »» 2 Dec. 1826 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Assumed charge 
Name, of office, 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 


Nanie, 


G.0.B., G.0.H., P.O, os ..44 Nov. 1834 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart. (a) 
(offg.) ..20 Mar, 1835 


1836 
1842 
1844 


Lord Auckland, G.C.B., P.c.(b) .. 4 Mar. 
Lord Ellenborough, P.c.(c) ..28 Feb. 
Willlam Wilberforce Bird (offg.) 15 June 
The Right Hon, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
G.0B (d) co July 1844 
The Earl of Dalhousie, p.o. (e).. 12 Jan, 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.C. (f) ..29 Feb. 1856 
(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe, 
(b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1839, 
(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of LEllen- 
borough. 
(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 
(c) Created Marquess of Dalhousle, 25 Aug. 1849 


(f) Afterwards (by creation) Harl Canning 


Nore.—The Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the lsat May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed office, On Ist April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 


The Government of India, 


VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS: 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Assumed charge 
of office, 
Viscount Canning, P.c. (a) . 1 Nov, 1858 


Che Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
KT., G.0.B., P.0. a .. 12 March 1862 


Major-General Sir Bobert Napler, 
K.0.B, (0) (offg.) - . 21 Nov. 1863 


Colonel Sir William T, Denison, 


Name, 


K,0.B, (offg.) .. ss ». 2Dec. 1863 
The Right Hon, Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, G.0.B., K.C.8.1. ai ..12 Jan. 1864 
The Earl of Mayo, K.P. ..12 Jan, 1869 
John Strachey (d) (offo.) . 9 Feb, 1872 
Lord Napier of Merchustoun, x, {9 

(offg.) .. ze és Feb. 1872 
Lord Northbrook, P 0. (f) ‘ ee 1872 
Lord Lytton, G.0.B. (g) .. sa 12 Apl. 1876 


Che Marquesa of Ripon, K.G., P.o, 8 June 1880 
Che Earl of Dufferin, K.?., G.0.3., 


G.0.M.G., P.C. (A) ..13 Dec, 1884 
Che Marquess of Lansdowne G.0, 

M.G. tw. »-10 Dec. 1888 
The Earl of Elgin and “Kincardine, 

Oe” lee i ..27 Jan. 1894 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P, c. 6 Jan, 1899 
Baron Ampthill (off7.) .. ..30 Apl. 1904 


Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.O. (i) 13 Dec, 1904 


_ a of Minto, K.G., P.0., G.0. 
.18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge ‘of Penshurst, P.0., 

@.0.B., G.0M.G., G.0.V.0., 1.8.0. (9) 
23 Nov. 1910 
Lord Chelmaford.. ae -- Apl, 1916 
Marquess of Reading .. »» Apl 1921 
Baron Irwin ar or -. Apl, 1926 
‘he Earl of Willingdon. . -. Apl. 1981 
The Marquess of Jinlithgow Apl, 19386 


a) Created Harl Canning, 21 May 1859. 
b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napler of 
Magdala, 
c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence, 
d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.0.8.1., 0.1.2. 
') Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napler of 
Ettrick. 
') Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook, 
') Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 
h) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1888. 
.) Created an Earl .. ea June» 1911, 
j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and Firat and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.8.L. and G.M,.LE, 
On quitting office, he becomes G.0,8.1, an 
G.0.1.E,; With the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty, 


The Legislative Assembly. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
President :—The Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim, &.0.8.1. 


Deputy President ; 


——Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 


A. ELsoTup MEMBERS (105). 


Constituency, 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) we 

ania ’ cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
ura 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 


Rural). 
(Non-Muhammadan 


Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural), 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural), 

de aa Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 

ural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly (Non- 

Muhammadan Rural). 


West Coast and Nuilgiris (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural), 


North Madras (Muhammadan) ,. ace ae 
South Madras (Muhammadan) .. es ie 
West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) or 
Madras (European) oe 
Madras Landholders és “ia 


cum Nellore 


Madras Indian Commerce we oe 
Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) ais 
Ditto. 


Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural), 


Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

aaciees ( Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 


Ditto. 


poe Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) .. a 
Sind (Muhammadan Rural) ws os 


Ditto, oe 
Bombay (European) i re os 
Ditto. a es ‘ 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber “aa iiaeea 
(Indian Commerce), 


Sind Jagirdars and Zamindars (Landholders) 


Name. 


- Mr. 8. Satyamurthi. 


Mr. V V. Girt, 

Mr. K. Nageswara Rao, 

Mr, N, G, Ranga Ay yangar, 

Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, 
M1. T. 8S. Avinashilingam Chettiar, 
Mr. C, N, Muthuranga Mudahar, 
Dr. T. 8. S. Rajan. 

Mr, P. §. Kumaraswami Raju. 

Mr. Samuc!] Aaron, 


Mr. Umar Aly Shah, 

Moulvi Sayyid Murtuza Salieb Buhadur. 
Hfaji Abdul Sathar H, Kssak Sait, 

Mr. F. EK, James, 


Kaja Sir Vasudeva Rajah of Kallengode, Kt., 
(LE. 


M. R. Ry. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty Garu. 
Dr. G. V. Deshmukh. 

Sir Cowasji Jehanjir, K.C.1.E., 0.B.E. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrat., 

Mi. Bhulabhai Jivanji Desai. 


Mr. Hooseinbhoy A. Lalljec. 


Mr. Keshavrao Marutirao Jedhe, 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil. 


Mr, 8, K. Husmani. 


Mr, M. A. Jinnah. 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon, 

Mr, Nabi Baksh Ilahi Bakhsh Bhutto. 
Mr. W. B. Hossack. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt. 

Mr, Mathuradas Vissanji. 


Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, 4.¢ 8.1. 


58 
Constituency. 


Bombay Millowners’ Association (Indian 
Commerce). ** 


Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban).. 
Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 


Chittagong and Rajehaji Divisions (Non-Mub- 
ammadan Rural). 
Calcutta and Suburbs (Mubammadan Urban) . 


sue ar Presidency Divisions (Muhamma.- 
an Rural 
Dacca cum Mymensingh (Muhammadan Rural). 


Bakargunj cum Faridpur (Mubammadan Rural) 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Rajehahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) oa 
Bengal (European) o es és ‘ia 

Do. 

Do. és - Se es 
Bengal Landholders ae 6 
Marwari Association, (Indian Gciutiexie) Pe 


Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Ur 


Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) oe 


Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 


Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 


Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Mub- 
ammadan Rural). 


Lucknow Division (Non-Mahammadan Rural) .. 

Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 

Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 


Meerut Division (Muhamamdan Rural).. ua 
Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. 


Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 


Dnited Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Bural). 


Lucknow and Fyszabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural). 


United Provinces (European) .. “a es 
United Provinces Landholders .. es - 


Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. ni 
West Punjab (Non-Mubammadan) ve ‘iu 
Julundur Division (Non-Muhamm adan) es 


The Legtstative Assembly. 


Name, 


Sir Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody, K.B.E, 


Mr, N. C. Chunder. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea. 

Babu Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya. 
Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra, 

Mr, Suryya Kumar som. 

Mr, Akhil Chandra Datta. 


Sir Abdur Rahim, xK.o.8.1., Kt, 
Haji Chowdhury Mohammud Ismai) Khan. 


Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi. 

Mr, A. K, Fuzlal Huq. 

Mr. Md. Anwarul Asim. 

Mr, Kabir Ud Din Ahmad. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, Kt., 0.B.8. 

Mr. J. A. Milligan, 

Mr, G. Morgan, 0.1.2. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 
Babu Bajjnath Bajoria, 

Dr. Bhagavan Das. 


Choudhri Raghubir Narain Singh. 
Pundit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal. 
Pundit Govind Ballabh Pant. 


Mr. Sri Prakasa. 
Pundit Krishna Kant Malaviya. 


Shri Mohan Lal Saxena. 
Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 
Maulana Shaukat Ali. 


Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Kazrmi. 
Sir Mubammad Yamin Khan, Kt., c.1 k, 
Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub, Kt. 


Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, 0.1.2. 
Mr. Mohamed Azhar Ali. 


Mr, J. B. Scott, 


Maharaj Kumar Vijaya Ananda Gajapatiraj 
of Vizlanagram, 

Lala Sham Lal. 

Bhai Parmanand. 

Raizrada Hans Raj. 


** Entitled to representation in rotation. 


The Legislative Assembly, 


Constituency. 


East Punjab (Muhammadan) .. 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) .. 

West Oentral Punjab (Muhammadan) 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) .. 

North-Weat Punjab (Muhammadan) 
South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) .. 

East Punjab (Sikh) id ‘2 

West Punjab (Sikh) sa ee 

Punjab Landholders Se ee 

Darbhanga cum Saran (Non-Muhammadan) .. 
Muzaffarpur cum Champaran(Non-Muhammadan) 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Do. do. ae ea 
Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) .. 
Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) se 
Bhasaly pur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 
Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) .. 


Bihar and Orissa Landholders .. 


Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . 


Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non: 
Muhammadan). 
Do. do. 
Central Provinces (Muhammadan) ‘ 
Central Provinces Landholders .. ‘ 
Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) . 
Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 
Assam (Muhammadan)... nd es ee 
Assam (European) .. re aa de or 
Burma (Non-European) .. se as ‘ie 


Burma (European) os oe oe ‘a 
Delhi (Genegal) st. ee es es ia 
Ajmer-Merwara (General) es on 


North-West Frontier Province (Genera}) 7 
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Name. 


Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang. 

Mr, K. L. Gauba, 

Mr. H. M. Abdullah. 

es 5 aaa Sayad Sir Mohammad Mohr 
Khan Saheb Shaik Fazal-i- Haq Piracha. 


Sirdar Mangal Singh. 
Sardar Sant Singh. 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin, 

Mr, Satya Narain Singh. 
Mr. Bepin Bihari Varma. 
Pandit Nilakantha Das, 


Mr. Bhubananda Das. 
Mr, Anugrah Narayan Sinha, 


Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha. 
Mr. Kailash Bihari Lall. 


Babu Ram Narayan Singh. 
Mr. Muhammad Nauman. 


Moulvi Badi-uz-Zaman, 

Mr, Badrul Hasan. 

Raja Bahadur Harihar Prosad Narayan Sin! a, 
O.B.E. 


Dr, Narayan Bhaskar Khare. 
Seth Govind Das. 


Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta. 

Khan Saheb Nawab Siddique Ali Khan, 
Seth Sheodass Daga. 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das. 

Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 

Mr. C. H. Witherington. 

U. Thein Maung. 

Dr. Thein Maung. 

U Ba Si. 

Mr. F. B. Leach. ' 
Mr. M. Asaf Ali. 

Ral Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Soni. 


Dr. Khan Saheb. 
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Province or body represented. 


Name. 


NoMINATED MEMBERS—EXOLUDING THE PRESIDENT (41) 


Government of India 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Madras 
Do. 
Bombay 
Do. 
Bengal Bs wa 
The Punjab hs 
The Central Provinces 
United Provinces 


Bihar & Orissa 


(b) Berar representative (1) 


(a) OFFICIAL MEMBERS (26) 


The Hon. Sir Frank Noyce, Kf., ¢.8.1., C.1.E. 
The Hon, Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, Kt, 


The Hon. Sir James Grigg, K.c.B. 

The Hon. Sir Henry Craik, K.C.8.1. 

The Hon, Chaudhuri Muhamud Zafrulla Khan. 

Mr, P. R. Rau. 

Sir Guja Shankar Bajpai, K.B.F., (.1.%., C.B.E. 
Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, K.0.1.E., C.8.1., C.LE., M.V.O, 
Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham, €.S8.1., C.1.¥. 

Mr. G H. Spence, €.1.5, 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd. 

Mr. KE. M. Jenkins, 

Mr. P. R. Rau. 

Mr. H. Dow, C.1.E. 

Mr. A. 8, Hands, €.1.5, 

M1. C. K. Rhodes. 


M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur A, A. Venkatarama 
Ayyar Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur R, V. Kilshna Ayyar 
Avaigal, 

Mr. 8. A. V. Acott. 

Mr. Saiyid Aminuddin. 

Mr. A, J. Dash, 

Khan Bahadur Shaihh Khurshaid Mihamad, 

Mr. N. J. Roughton. 

Dr. J. H. Hutton. 

Mr. I. Owen. 

Rai Bahadur Shyam Narayan Singh. 


Mr. M.S, Aney. 


(c) Non-OFFICIAL MEMBERS (14). 


Bombay 
Bengal 


The Punjab 
Do. 


Do. as - 
Madras Presidency.. is : 
North West Frontior Province .. 


Associated Chambers of Commerce 
Indian Christian .. wi “ 


Labour Interesta 


Dr. R, D. Dalal. 


Rai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, Kt., 
C.B.E. 
Sardar Sir Jawahar Singh, Kt., C.1.8, 


Capt, Sardar Sher Mohammad Khan, C.LE., 
M.B.R, 
Hony. Capt. Rao Bahadur Lal Chand, 0.3.8. 


Mr. Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma, C.1.F, 


Major Nawab Alnnad Nawaz Khan, 0.1.£., 0.B.£., 
Nawab of Dera. 


Mr. L. (. Buss. 
Dr. F. X, DeSouza. 


Bao Bahadur Mylai Chinnatharm bl Rajah, 
VG Si DB, AD Gites BR. 
. | Mr. N. M, Joshi. 


The Council of State. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Presudont—Thv Mon’ble sir Mancckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.0.8.1., K.0.1.E., Kt., 


Bar-at-Law. 


A.—ELEOTED MEMBERS (33). 


Constituency. 


Madras (Non-Muhammadan) .. oT 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Madras (Muhammadan) 
Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. as 
Do. aa 
Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 


sind (Muhammadan) wis ‘ae ee 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce .. as ee 
Last Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

West do. do. 

West do. do. ‘se ce ae 
West Bengal (Muhammadan) 

Lart do. do. 


engal Chamber of Commerce .. “s 
United Provinces Central (Non- Saahaiunidany 

United Provinces Northern (Non Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non-Muhammadan) 


United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 
United Provinces East (Muhammadan) és 
Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) .. ae ae 


Punjab (Sikh) os e. we e ee 
St Punjab (Muhammadan).. aie ar 
West Punjab (Muhammadan).. Se ee 
Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) .. 
Do. 


Bihar and Orissa (Mubammadan) as 

Central Provinces (General) ta ei 

Assam (Non-Muhammadan) ..  ., 
Luring (General) a ee 
\urma Chamber of Commeree .. 


Name. 


Diwan Bahadur SirS.M. Annamala: Chettiya:, 
Kt. 
Mr. Yurlagadda Ranganayuahalu Naldu. 


Mr. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder. 
Diwan Bahadur G. Natayanaswami Chetti, C.1L.E. 


Syed Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur. 
bardat Shri Jagannath Mahara) Pandit. 
Mr sShantidas Askuran 

Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., 0.B E. 


Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassum Hay Mitha, 
t,CIkh. 


Mr. Ali Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 


Mr. KR... Parker. 

Babu Jagadish Chandra Banerjee. 
Kumar Nripandra Nalayan Sinha, 
Mr. Satyandra Chandra hose Maulik 
Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Ahan Bhadur 53ed Abdul Hafecz 


sir (cole Campbell. 

Rat Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra. 
Rat Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 

Pandit P N. Sapru. 


Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad Halim 
Shaikh Muphir Hosain kidwal, 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, 01 E 
Sardai Buta Singh. 


Khan Bahadur Chandri Muhammad Duin. 
Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan 

Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan. 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh. 

Mr. Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam. 
Mr. V. V. Kalikar, 

Sit. H. P, Barua. 

, Capri. Maung Ayo. 

\ W.T. McIntyre. 9 
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Constituency. 


The Councsl of State. 


Name. 


B.—NOMINATED MEMBERS—¢tcluding the President. 


Government of India 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Berar Representative 


Madras bi ss 


Do. o- wi 
Bombay .. o- 
Bengal ti. as 

Do, pe ee 

Do. ae oe 
The United Provinces 

Do. 
The Punjab ee 
Do, oe 


(a) Offictal Members (18 excluding President.) 


Hia Excellency General Sir Robeit Cassels 
ieanear aig Tigdish Prasad: Kt, 8.1, O14, 
Mr. MG. Hallett, C.1.£. 

Mr. D.G Mitchell, 0.8 1, 0.1.8. 

Sir Bertiand Glaney, C.S 1., C,1.E. 

Mr T A. Stewart. 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Kt. 

Mr,A J, Raisman. 

Mr, A. G. Clow. 

Mr. Shavex A, Lal 


Mr J. N. G. Johnson, 0.1.5, 


(b) Berar Representotive. 


Mr, Ganosh Srikrishna Khaparde, 


(c) Non Oficial Members. 


North-West Frontier Provinces .. 


Do. Ks te 


Sir David Devadoss, Kt. 

D, B. Sir K. B. Menon. 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir N. Choksy, Kt., c.1.2. 

Mr. Jyotananath Ghosal, C..1,, 0.1.¥. 

Prime Afsar-Ul-Mulk Mirza Muhammu Akram 
Husalo Bahadu 

Maharajah Jagadish Nath Ray of Dinajpui. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail All Khan, 

Saiyid Ishrat Husain. 

Raja Charanjit Singh. 

Nawab Malik M'd Hayat Khan Noon, ¢.8,1, 

Mor Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan, K.B.E., 
0.1.B., Khan of Hoti. 

Maharajadhiraj Sir Kameshwar Singh, K.C.1.L., 


of Darbhanga. 
Khan Bahadur Shamp-ud-Din Haldar, 0 Bh, 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


Consequent on the seperation of Sind from 
the Bombay Presidency as from April 1, 1936, 
Bombay has suffered a diminution territorally 
and otherwise The following details rclate to 
Bombay minus Sind. 


Ihe Bombay Presidency now stretches along 
the west coast of India, from Gujerat in the 
North to Kanara in the South. It has an arca 
of 77,221 square miles and a population of 
18,192,475. Geographically included in the 
Presidency but under the Government of India 
is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 aquare miles and a population 
of 2,443,007. There are no States in politi 
cal relations with the Government ot Bom- 
bay, as thoy areall now under the Govern 
ment of India 


The Presidency embraces a Wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
peewee is divided into two seotions by the 

estern Ghata, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic 
districts, On the sea side of the Ghats is the 


honkan, a rice growing tract, intercepted by | 


creeks which make communication difficul 


The People. 


The population varies as markedly aa soi} and | 


climate Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 


regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
ate no great perennial rivera suitable for Iirri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
wellirrigation A chain of irmgation works, 
conglsting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ultt- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of Indis 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, haa induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessinent, and as long 
ashe pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed, 


Manufactures. 


Whilst agriculture 1s the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kinrobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik 
But the tendency 1s to submerge the indigenous 


although tong under the dominion of powerful | handicrafts benoath industry organwed on 


Mahomedan kings. Here there 1s an amplitude 
of caste divisions, and a people, who aithough 
zoftened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest 
trading racesin the world. The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity; the saying gots 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it , the population is much 
more homogeneous than in 
per cent. are Mahrattas. ‘The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is & large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 


Industries. 


The principal industry is agriculture, which | 
supports sixty-four cent. of the popu: 
lation. In Gujarat the soils are of twoc 7 
the black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kairn makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan !f 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracta rich crops of 
Sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 


modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
In the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms In Bombay Island, 69,862 


Number of Spiadica in Bombay Island 31,69,700 


ujarat, and thirty| Number of hands employed in the 


Textile Industry in Bombay Ialand. 


(daily average ) ‘ 95 007 
Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 

Bombay Island (in candies of 

784 Ibs ) 3,06,507 


Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 20,145,856 
Number of Looms jn Ahmedabad .. 49,920 
Number of Spindles in Sholnpore Dist. 2,90,332 
Number of Loomg [n Shvlapore _,, 6.113 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Igland) ». 82,391,722 
Number of Loome in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Istand).. oe 


74,888 
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Administration. 


The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of two members, 
with the assistance of two Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section onthe Provincial Governments (¢. 0.) 
where @ sescpeice is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Counc!) and the Transferred Sub- 
ects, administered by the Governor and his 

isters, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921. 
All papers relating to public service businese reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
into seven main departments, each under a Secre- 
tary (2) Finance: (b) Revenue; (c) Home and 
Ecclesiastical (d) Political and reforms: (e) Gene- 
ral and Educational ; (f) Legal; (g) Public Works. 
The senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May: 
ond in Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Governor-in-Council the Presidency is 
administered by three Commissioners, namely, 
the Commissioner for the Northern Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the 
Central Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A  collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
bead of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlstdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
Distnct, The Commissioners exercise genera!) 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 


Justice. 


The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting Ip Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and nine pulsne judges, either Civilians, 
Rarristers, or Indian lawyers. Of the 
lower civil courts the court of the first 
Instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appoal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
jud with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians,or members 
of the Provintial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exoeeding Rs. 6,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Aasistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
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all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presiden but 
original crimina) work is ‘chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Resident 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal citics Spectal 
Magistrates excercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exerclaing the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
8 Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 


Local Government. 


Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority overa District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funda 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
andlocaltaxes. The tendency of recent years has 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect theit 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 


The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
works further advance in the matter of local Selt- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act oa 
more adequate basis for Municipal Admints- 
tration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 30 
In number. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger powcrs 
than hitherto exercised. Another important 
change introduced by the Act was the extension 
of municipal franchise to occupjers of dwellings 
or buildings with annual rental values of Ra. 12 
or with capital value of not less than Bs, 200. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department is under the 
contro) of a Chief Engineer who acta as Sec- 
retary to the Government. Under him are Super- 
intending Engineers in charge of Circles and 
Executive Engineers in charge of divisions, 
and the Electrical Engineer. 


Thore is a chain of protective irrigation works, 
originating in reservoirs In the Ghat regions. 
The pring works are the Nira Canal: fed 
by Lake Whiting impounded by the Lloyd 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals fed 
by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fcd 
by Lake Fife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nand ur Madhmegh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. The Mutha Canals 
and thc Gokak Canal were completed in 1896-97, 
the Nira Left Bank Canal in 1905-06, the 
Godavari Canals in 1915-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27, The Nira Right Bank Canal 
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which has bccn undcr construction since 1912, 
Is prictivilly completed The Wilson Dam at; 
Bhandardara, the second highest yet constructed : 
by Engineers the world over was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926 

The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 5 333 feet 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H & Sir Leshe Wilson 
on 27th October 1928 1t cost Rs 172 lakhs 

It is remarkable as belng the largest Dam 1n 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 214 

inillion cubic fect of masonry Lhe Aasuian Dam 
In Lgypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in oxistence but that contains 19 million 
cubic feet It cost also nearly 50 percent more 
than the Lioyd Dam = An idea of the magnitude 
of the Lloyd Dam can bo gathered from the 
fact that if a wall 6 fcet high and 15 inches 
thich wire constructed from the masonry 1n 
the Dum it would stretch a distance of 620 
miles say from Pbomhay to Nagpur These 
projects will iriigate certain tracts most Itable 
to famine 


Police. 


Thc Police Force is divided into 3 categorics, 
auz, District Police, Railwav Police and the 
Bombay City Police The District and Raflw vy 
Pohice in the Prosidcncy propir are for the 
purpose of control undcr the Insyx ctor Gencra) 
of Police who is assistud by three Deputy 
Insp ctors-General, of whom two ar in charge 
of K3nges and the third is in charge of the Crimi 
nal Investigation Department and the linger 
Print Bureau ‘The exccutive management 
of the Police in cach district and = on 


Railways in the Presidency prop r 156 well as- 


in Sind is vested in a Supcrintcndent of Police 


undcr the gcncral direction of the Magistrate of | 


the District conccrncd cvec pt in the cago of thi 
Railway Polic 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districts are divided 
into one or more sub divisions eich undir a 
Sub Divistonal Ofliccr who 4s erthcr an Assist wut 
Supcrintendc nt of Pollce or an Inspcctor of 
Police a Deputy Sup rintendent of Pole 

Bub Insp ctors arc the officcrs in charge of 
Pohce Stations and are primarily responsibic 
undcr the law for the investigation of offences 
1eported at thew Police Stations Officers 
appoint:d dircctly to tho ise of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, Deputy Superin 

tendents of Police, Lnspectors and Sub Insp: ctors 
undergo a course of training at the Central Police 
Training School at Nasik before bclug posted to 
Districts for executive duty The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force undcr the 
Commissioner of Pollco who is directly respon 

sible to Government. 


Education. 


Education ie imparted partiy through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
Medium of grants-in-aid Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri: Ahme 
dabad and Dharwar, the Grant Medical 
College the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agricultural College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a Coliege of Commerce 
Most of the secondary schools are ip 
private hands The primary schools are main 
tained by Loca! Authorities, with a grante-m-aid 


3 


kor the purposes of cfle ctive | 
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The Bombay Municipality is responstble for 
primary education m Bombay City (¢ wv, 
Education) 


The Quinquennial Report on Public Instruc- 
tion in the Bombiy Presidency tor the years 
1927 1932 reveals much intormation regarding 
the progress of «duc ition in recent yeirs The 
passing in 1923 of the Primary bLducation 
Act was perhaps the most important ovent 
in the history of Pmmary Lducition inthe 
Bombay Presidency during the last %9 or 40 
years Whercby the control of Primary Lducation 
wus trinsferred from the Department to the 
Tocal Authorits Most of the Boirds have 
prepired sche mcs for the exp insion ot education 
some of them on 1 compulsory basis and many 
boards have levied addition taxation but the 
hnances of Government have not permitted 
them to perform to the full the part contew- 
plited by the Act Lhe fact however, must 
not Ie lost sight of that duung the quinquen- 
ninm the assiznments of Governmcnt to Primary 
Lducition fell from Rs 12159848 to 
Rs 11817305 = The decrease Was munly duo 


to retrenchment im Government grants durin 
1931 32 . . 


Ihe tofal number of Institutions incre sed 
durmg the quinquenninm from 16 211 to 17 159 
hecogmuscd institutions increased by 1145 to 
1) 9) while untccognised institutions decre ised 
by 137 t01230 0 Or the reco,nmised institutions 
TS ure Artsand 1! Protesyonal Colleges and 714 


S coudiry Schools Lt 616 Primary Schools an 
314 Spe cal Schools —_ 


Ihe total number of recognised ind nne 
rocogniscd Cduc tional institutions durmg the 
yenr 13> 34 wis 10730 ind the number of 
pup als L 374 24 


Out of + total of ~6 6) towns ind villages 
1060) Jossesscd schools the average are 
scivcd by cuh town or village with v school 
homg IL 6 squire miles The percentage of 
pupils in recognise | institutions to the total 
population ot the Prosidcncy was 6 11 1n 1933 v4 
Of the total number of 1 332 24 pupils under 
instiuction =.1 029 928 were Loys and 3005 '6 
wore girls 


Hindu pup ds in reco,nised institutions num 
Tard 097586 Muhunmiding 23> 048, Indian 
Chrstims 39 341 Pirss 18-66 Luropeans 
ind Auzgio Indians 5 40 Jhe rest comprised 
35 Y43 


The total expenditure on eduction m 1933 3 
wis RS 398) Jahhs of which 442 per cent 
wis inct from Govcrument funds 1) 4 per cent 
from Boird funds 232 percent trom fees and 
13. per cent from other sources  Promarv 
schools absorbed over Re 200 lakhs cxclusive 
of «expenditure on mspcction construction, und 
Tc PUTS 


The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector in 
each dustrict. 


Hightr edneiation in the Presidency is con- 
trolled by tho Bombay University which was 
established in 1857 Tho constitution of the 
University has iecently undergone, however, 
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considerable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay Univeraity Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
cloger association with the publicthe industrial 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater facill- 


ties for er education in all branches of 
learning including Technol and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 


teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by eolleges affiliated to It from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
November 1933. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-officio. The Academic 
Council consisting of educational chee deals 
with all purely academical questions. 

body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the University. 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is In the charge 
of the Surgeon-fteneral who isa member of the 
I. M.8., and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
I.M.S. Officer. Civil Surgeone stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large boapitals are maintain- 
ed by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them been recently 
increased by 300 iiéds in one hospital and 180 
beds in another hospital. A number of beds in the 
Bombay City had be closed during 1931-32 
owing to shortage of funds. Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist in all important up-country stations. 


This prin 
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Over 8,210,818 persons including 1,12,710 in- 
Peale were treated during the year 1033. The 

ency contains @ Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions fer the treatment of Lepere. 
Vaccination is oarried out bya staff under the 
direction of the Dfrector of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large granta made by the Government 
from time to time. 


Finance, 


Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance entered on anew phase. Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of Indiaand those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and in return ticy 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years. The general 

ciple underlying this settlement ts that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear. 
These contributions have now been remitted. 


As this chapter gocs to press there has just 
been published the report of Si: Otto Niemeycr 
on the financial relations between the Central 
and Piovincial Governments of India under 
the Government of India Act of 1985 The 
report indicates no possibility of a reduction in 
the central expenditure or taxation unless the 
economic situation improves. He proposes that 
the centre should retain during the first five 
years of provincial autonomy the entire proceeds 
of the income tax, and during the second period 
of five years retain half and distribute the other 
half among the provinces. Of this distribu- 
table portion, Bombay is to get 20 per cent. 
Rarring this postponed relief, Bom y will 
get no relicf finanually, except a saving of 
oe nig as the result of the scparation of 
8 e 


Estimated Revenue for 1936-37—(in lakhs of Rupees), 


PRINCIPAL HEADS OF REVENUE. 





Rs. 
V Land Revenue , 346'28 
VI Excise , 330° 64 
VII Stamps e 187° 95 
VII Forests es a 47°16 
IX Registration . 15°03 
IXA Scheduled Taxes 18°13 
Total . 8,04°09 





irrigation, Navigation, Embankment, &c. 
XINX. Works for which Capital 





Accounts are kept .. 12°38 

XIV Work for which no Capi 
ta) Accounts are kept 74 
Total =, 19 78 











Dett Service 
Rs 

XVI Interest .. aie oe 04°83 

Div ‘Administration, 

XVII Administrationof 
UsLICE ee ee 17 26 

XVIII Jails and Convict Settie- 
ments oe ee 3 77 
XIX Police .. a ‘i 6: 51 
XAXI Education ae a 14:50 
XXII Medical “ a@ 13°58 
AXITI Public Health .. — 18°48 
XXIV Agriculture ee ee 4° 39 
xXxXV Industries ae @e 3 . 74 

XXVI Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments ae re 26: 84 
Total 1,08,97 
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Estimated Revenue for 1936-37—(in lakhs of Rupess)—contd, 
Rs, 
Civil Works. XL Extraordinary Reocipts a8 
iam Bombey | D : . 38 50 Total Revenue .. 12,08 §8 
ombay Developmen 
Schem “ se 6 86 
Total .. ps ee 
Deposits and advances; 
: Loans and advances by 
Miscellancous. pone Government 
XXXIII Recelpts in ald of vances from provincial 
aiperaunaaiien ne 7” 68 Loans Fund, etc. 1,87,10 
XXXIV _ Stationery and Printing 2 41 Add — 
XXXV Miscellaneous .. ai 20 78 Opening Balance .. aa 60 91 
Total .. 39 87 Grand Total .. 14,10 59 
Estimated Expenditure for 1936-37 —(in | \khs of Rupees), 
DIRECT DEMANDS ON THE REVENUE. 84. <Agrioulture .. = . by 46 
Rs. (|35. Industries ee 15 88 
5, Land Revenue ae 46 95 37, Miscellaneous Departmente.. ae 
6, Excke .. 0... 41 13 Total .. 790 97 
7. Stamps.. ae ee i 2°00 Cav Works. 
8. Forest es es e 27 22 Rs. 
BA. Forest Capttal ty cs ee deg 52/41, Civil Works ..  ..  ., lle 74 
9. Registration .. 7 7 6 62| 42. Bombay Development Scheme, 4 09 
QA. Scheduled Taxes ww Sis 28 Total .. 118 83 
Tota) 1,23 67 M tecellaneous, 
ma 145 wry ee ee 
owances and Pensions .. 60 59 
Irrvgation, Embanlment, £c., Revenue Account. 40 Stationery and Printing 10 48 
la, Interest on works for which {7 = Miscellaneous ‘“ ‘a 23 21 
Capital Acoounta aro kept.. 42 66 = 
15. Other Revenue Expenditure Total .. 1,24 28 
Pe ee eee 464/52 Extraordinary Charges. 02 
Expenditure in England .. 35 28 
a 47 90! otal Expenditare charged to 
P revenue as 4 12,08 17 
Debt Servwes. oe Capual Account mot charged lo Revenue. 
. Ba. 
10. Interest on Ordinary Debt . 1,45 01/55. eee of este - 
e@ ea 3 
21. Reductil r er of 
: ache = . . ae ne 17 91|56A. Capital outlay on Public 
Hea Ith ae #6 ee 2 16 
Total .. 1,62 82) 59. aor et ie ha Dl 
Scheme. ie 2 64 
Civil Administration, ari Tevenay : changed as 
22. General Administration as 1,08 46) ¢0B. Payments of ncommnnted 
24. Administration of Justice .. 4 98 value of Pensi 7 89 
25. Jails and Convict Settlements V7 4 Debts, Deposita aad Advances 
26. Police .. ; ie is 1,40 09 (Total of debt heads) Si 1,26 42 
27. Ports and Pilotage a6 - 06 pe eae 
80, Scientific i elon bs 06 rota] Disbursement .. 13,44 04 
$1. Education... , <i 1,60 68 Closing balangee .. 65. 65 
32, Medical ee oe "40 76 ee ee 
38. Public Health .. oa ee ee Bi 85 Grand Total oe 14,10 .59 
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Governor and President-in-Council 


His Dxcellency the Right Hon Lord Brabourne 
GcIlL MC 


Personal Staff 
Pruate Secy —C H Bristow BA 


Mily = Seerctary © (€ Toogood po, Lt 
Colonel 2nd KF O Guikhit Riiics 


Ic S 


Surgeon—Majo!1 P A Ope MB 1AMC 

TG Maxwell Gumbicton T3q 

Jt M V Mitlink IJheCold 
Beut H M aland RON 
Walker The Gold tieim 


4Auls je Camp 
Indiin Police 
sticam = Guards 
Tiuut H W 4 
(ru irds 


Hon Aulde(amp— 1 Butler Lsq 


Intian Pole —Capt J W Brett Tight 
Pctrol Bomlay ( nting ntAk (I) Tt Col 
RS Mobuley oOBF Voy Ist Batt uion 
GIP Ry Ret A dl (1) Capt Sardar 


Bhimrao Nagojira)akas Thatsahtb Paitin 
har Subhcdar Major and H nv Capt Sud 
Bahidur Arishui hhandia Bh sale MV 
IpDSM (Ketd ) 


Commandant H F the Governors Bodyquari 
Major G L Poti, 2nd Lanccis (Gudner b 
Horse ) 


Indian Aird de Camp—Risaildar 
Nithi Singh IDSM 


Members of Council and Ministers 


The Hon Khan Bihidur PD B Coopcr, Tinancc 
and Revenue The Hon bk Sh Rob tt Be 
KOSI, (SE,¢CID 1¢% J}! Home and 
General 


The Hon Sir Ali Mahomed Ahin Deohhvi At 
(local Self Govt ) and Jhe Hon Diwin 
Bohadur S J Ahimbl BA LIRR, 1 
(Education) 


Tlony Tt 


The Loeil Self Government portfolio includes 
among other subjects, Medical Admuiuistration 
Public Health, Sanitation, Forests and Public 
Works (transfcrred) lhe Minister ot J duc: 
tion alzo deala with the Civil Vetemnary Dx 
partment, Licise, Co operative Sovieties and 
Agriculture 


SLOBETARJES TO GOVERNMENT 


Chief Secretary Lolatecal and Peforms, Depait 
mernt-G W A Lumer CSI, OIL IS 

Home and keclesvastical Department -J) 3B 
Irwin, DAOMC (Off, ) 108 

Revenue Depariment—J A Moidan, c1T 
Ics 

General and Educational Departments—H 
borley IC 8 


Finance Depariment-—-C G Freke, 108 
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Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs —h C Sen,Ics 


Publac Works Department —! A Andicw,1s D 
MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS 


ommissioner cf Income Jaa —Khiw Bahadur 
JI B Vachha ¢ 11 


Durector of T ctenmnary Seri wes 
MR CVS IVS 


Adtocate Gencral—heuneth McIl hemp Bir 
at Joiw 


Inspector-General of Polwcee—-Q A 
CTL, (Off7) 


Director of Publé- Instructien—W Ciicve MA 
BSc 11S (Off) 


Surgeon Generad—M iyo Gen] PWC Brad ficid, 
CTT OB! IM bd 


Orental Translator—T B Jeinindtz BA 
Chef Conseriator of Forests—C I L Gilbert 
LTalukdar: Scitlement Officer—\V S Bhile 10s 


Inspector Ccneral of Acgisraticen—M J Desu 
Ics 


Derector of Agricuiture—Dr W Burns 


Registrar of Co operative Sorveties—hk 1 Punjabi 
1Cs 


T S larbrother 


Slukhdy, 


Uunierpal Commisvoncr Bombay—1 H Juin 
ton 108 


Vace Chancellor, Bombay Uniwerstty \ 
C(handavarkir Bir at Law 


N 


Registrar, Bombay Uniwerstty—S R Dongcrkcry 
BA,ITB 

Commoner of Polwe, Bombay— W 
smith 

Derector of Publue Hedth—Lt-Col A Y 
Dibholhar IM9S, (Ofte ating ) 

Acrountant Gencral— W R Tennint Tes 

In pector Cconeral ¢f Fiwons—It Col 1] 
Doyk,C lk, PpS0,IMS 

Postmaster General—C 1) Rac ODT 

Collector of Customs—M Slide rcs 

Collector of Salt Rew nue—WeSlide 0s (Ofkg ) 


Commiusaoner of I ttuse—hR M Mixwell cSt 
(tl Fes 


Consulting Surveyor to Government—Mijn 1 H 
G bstrnper, i 51 M 


Registrar 
Mitchell 


Commisswoner of Labour and Dyrector of Infor- 
matwn —J 1 Gennings CBF, Bar at Law 


Shersff—Mr G B Mehta 


KR G 


of Compuniws~-Mijor H C B 
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GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY. 


Sir Abraham Shipman 
Died on the island of "Anjediva in Oct 


Humfrey Cooke 


Sir Gervase Lucas .. 
Died, 21st May 1667. 


Captain Henry Garey (Oficrating) 


Sir George Oxenden ae 
Died in Surat, 14th July 1669 


Gerald Aungicr 


Died in Surat, 83Uth June 1677 
Thomas Rolt 


Sir John Child, Bart. 
Bartholomew Harris ee 
Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 
Daniel Annesley (Officiating) <% as 
SirJohn Gayer.. 
Sir Nicholas Waite.. 
Willlam Aislabie 
Stephen Strutt (Offerteng) 
Charles Boone we ise 
Wilham Phipps ., 


Robert Cowan 
Dismissed, 


John Hore 
Stephen Law 
John Qeekie (Officiating) .. asa 
Wilham Wake - 
Richard Bourchter a 
Unarles Crommelin. 
Thomas Hodges 
Died 23rd February 1741 
Wiliam Hornby 
Rawson Hart Boddam 
Rawson Hart Boddam 
Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) 
Major-General William Medows .. we 


Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 
KCB (a), 


George Dick (Oficrating) .. 
Tohn Griffith (Ofierateng).. 
Jonathan Duncan .. i ‘ is 
Died 11th August 1811 
George Brown (Officiating) 
Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. wk 
The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone ee 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G oc B. 


Lieut -General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with KOB, 


Died, 15th January]83}. 


ee e@ 


1662 
1664 


1665 
1666 


1667 
1668 


1669 


1677 
1681 
1690 


1694 
1694 
1704 
1708 
1715 
1715 
1722 
1729 


1734 
1730 
174° 
1742 
1750 
1760 
1767 


1771 
1784 
1785 
1788 
1788 
17f0 


179? 
1795 
1795 


1811. 


1812 
1819 
1827 


1880 
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John Romer (Officiating) .. ‘a » 1831 
The Earl of Clare .. ee - « 183) 
Sir Robert Grant,@OH. .. os - 1835 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Farish (Oficrating) a - 1888 
Sir J Rivett-Carnac, Bart oe . 1839 
Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart ()) Sa 
George William Anderson (Oficrwting) . 1841 
Sir George Arthur, Bart, KOCH .. . 1842 
Lestock Robert Reld (Officiating) . 1846 
George Russell Clerk is aa » 1847 
Viscount Falkland ss o% - 1848 
Lord Elphinstone GCH,PC  .. - 1858 


Sir George Russel] Clerk, KC B (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Honry Bartle Ldward Frere KCB 1862 


The Righe Hon William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald, 


Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, KOB. .. 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart , KOSI. 
Lionel Robert Ashburner, 0 81 (Acting)... 


The Right Hon Sir James Fergusson, 
Bart ,K OMG. 
Tames Braithwaite Peile, C81 (Acting) . 


Baron Reay ‘ 
Baron Harms ‘ ‘ 
Herbert Mille Birdwood O81 (Acting) . 
Baron Sandhurst 
Baron Northcote, 0B bs 
Sir James Monteath, KC 81 (Acting) . 
Biron Lamington @OMG GOIE a 
J W P Muir-Mackenzie, O81 (Acting 
Sit George Sydenham Clarke GcM.G@., 
AOTE (¢) 


Baron Willingdon, 6 O1 B ‘ 


1872 
1877 
1880 
1880 


1885 


1885 
189) 
1895 
1895 
1900 
1903 
1903 
1907 
1907 


1913 


Sir George Ambrose Lloyd G.@.1 F , DS 0 (d)1978 

Sr Leslie Orme Wilson, PC, GoOIF, 1923 
CMG DSO 

Sir Jrederick Hugh Syhes PO GOIE 1928 


GBr KCB,CMG 


The Rt Hon Michael Herbert Rudolf 
Knatchbull, lord Brabourne Qc1rr,M ¢ 19°3 


Sir Ernest Hotson KCST,OBI,ICS Actd 
for six months for SirTl’ A. Sykes 


(a) Proceeded to Madras op dutv in Aug 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover. 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct 1793. 


(6) Was appointed Governor of Bombay bv 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, he was assagaie 
nated in Cabul cn the 28rd Dec 1841. 


(e) Afterwarda (by creation) Baron Sydenham, 
(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd. 
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The Bombay Legislative Council. 


THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon. Mr Husenali M. Rahimtulla, President, 
Mr. Namdeo Eknath Navle, Deputy President, 
ELECTED MEMBERS. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Bombay City (North). 
Urban. 


(Non-Muhammadan) 


Bombay City (South). 
Urban. 

Ahmedabad City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Surat City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Sholapur City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 


(Non-Muhammadaen) 


Poona City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Ahmedabad District. | (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 


Broach District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Kaira District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


Panch Mahals District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 


Surat District, (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts. (Non- 
Muhammadan) Rural. 


Abmednagar District. 
Rural. 


East EKhandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural, 


Nasik District. 


(Non-Muhammadan) 


(Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Poona District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


Satara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Bural. 


Belgaum District, (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Bijapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Dharwar District. (Non-Mubammadan) Rural. 


Kanara District, (Non-Muhammadan) Rural, 
Ratnagiri District. (Non-Mubammadan) Rural 


Sholapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


Name of Member. 


Rao Bahadur R. 8. Asavale. 

Mr. A. N. Surve. 

Dr. M. D. D. Gilder. 

Dr. Joseph Alban D’Souga. 

Dr. J. A. Collaco, 

Mr. B, P. Wadke. 

Mr, Pestonshah N. Vakil. 

Sirdar Davar Temuras Kasji Modi. 

Mr. Vishnu Ganesh Vaishavampasyan. 

Mr. Laxman Raghunath Gokhale, 

Mr. Bhailal Sarabhai Patel. 
Sahebsinhji Juvansinhji. 

Mr. Madhavsang Jorbhal. 

Rao Saheb Bhagwandas Girdhardas Deaal. 


Mr. Chaturbha! Narshibhai Patel. 

Mr. Manila) Harilal Mehta. 

Dr. M K. Dixit, L. M. & 8. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhal Ranchhodi{i 
Naik. 

Mr, Daulatrao Javaramrao Zunzarrao. 

Manchershaw M. Karbhari. 

Rao Bahadur Namdev ¥knath Navle. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale. 

Diwan Bahadur Dongarsing Ramji Patil. 

Rao Saheb Vaman Sampat Patil. 

Mr. Vithsl Nathu Patil. 

Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan. 

Rao Saheb Ramchandra Vithalrao Vandekar. 

Mr. Gangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor, 

Rao Saheb Pandurang Dnyaneshwar Kulkarnile. 

Mr, Atmaram Bhimaji Achrekar. 

Mr. R. G. Soman, 

Mr. Ramchandrarao Bapurao Shinde. 

Rao Bahadur 8. N. Angadl. 

Mr. P. B. Chikodi. 

Mr. Shankarappa Basalingappa Desai. 


Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Totappa Kambli. 
Mr, Vishwanatharao Narayan Jog. 

Mr. Ganpati Subrao Gangoli. 

Rao Bahadur Laxman Vishnu Parulekar. 
Mr. Vyankat Anandray Surve. 

Mr, Jayawant Ghanashyam More. 


The Bombay Legislative Council. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Kolaba District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


West Khandesh District. 
Rural. 
Bombay City. (Muhammadan) Urban. 


yt 
Name of Member. 


Mr. Narayan Nagoo Patil. 


(Non-Muhammadan) Mr. Namdeorao Budhajirao. 


Mr. Husenali Mahomed Rahimtulla. 
Mr. Gulamhussen Ibrahim Matcheswalla. 


Ahmedabad and Surat Cities. (Muhammadan) wr. Abdulrehman Khan Karim Khan Resaldar. 


Urban. 


Poona and Sholapur Cities. 
Urban. 


The Northern Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


(Muhammadan) 


The Central Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


The Southern Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Bombay City (European). 

Presidency (European). 

Decean Sardars and Inamdars. (Landholders). 
Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars. (Landholders) 


Bombay University. (University). 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay Trades’ Association, 
Industry. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
and Industry. 

Ahmedabad Commerce and Industry, 
owners’ Association. 


Commerce and 
Commerce 


Mill- 


NOMINATED. 
Non-Officials 
Mr. 8. H. Prater. 
The Rev. R. 8. Modak. 
Mr, Sitaram Keshav Bole, 
» Syed Munawar, B.A. 
» B. RB. Bakhale. 
Dr, B. R. Ambedkar, Bar-at-Law, 
» Purshottam Solanki, L. M. &5. 
Major W. Ellis Jones. 
Mr. B. 8. Kamat. 
Mr. Mohamed Suleman Cassam Mitha. 


Nawab Shah Rookh Shah Yar Jung 
Bahadur, 
A. I. Serva, 1.8.0. 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan 
Pathan. 


Khan Bahadur Allbhai Esabhai Patel. 
Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlavi. 
Khan Bahadur Wali Baksh Adambhai Patel. 


Moulvi Sir Rafiuddin Ahmad, Kt. 
Khan Bahadur 8S. Meherbaksh. 
Mr. Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif. 


Mr. Abdul Kadir Jamaluddin Bangi. 

Mr. Haji Ibrahim Jitekar. 

Sardar Mahaboobalikhan Mahamad Akbarkhan 
Biradar. 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Smith. 

Mr. A. C. Owen. 

Mr. Hanmantrao Ramrao Desai. 


Sardar Bhasaheb aliag Dulabava Raisingji, 
Thakor of Kerwada. 


Rao Bahadur Ravji Ramenandra Kale. 
Mr. J. B. Greaves, 
Mr. G. L. Winterbotham, 


Mr. A. Greville Bullocke. 
Mr. S. D. Saklatvala. 


Mr. Sakarlal Balabhal. 


Officials. 
Mr. Saiyid Aminuddin, I.C.8. 
» C, G. Freke, 1.0.5. 
»» H. F, Knight, 1.¢,8, 
», A. W. W. Mackie, C.1.E., 1.€.8. 
», C. B. B, Clee, 1.0.8. 
. J. A. Madan, 6.1L5., 1.0.8, 


» 3H. B. Clayton, C,1 £., 1.¢.8. 

» F.O. 5. Roose, M.I, Mech. &, 
M.1LE.E., F.C.8, 

» C. M. Lane, 


», AR. M. Maxwell, C.8.1., C.LE., 1.0% 
Khan Bahadur Azinkhan Inayatall- 
khan, 
Mr. W. W. Smart, 1.0.8. 
y» OW. A. Turner, 0.8.1. 0.1.E., 1.0.8. 
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Sind.: 


Sind is one of the two provinas Created in 
1936 «the other) bing Orlssa Unhike — the 
latter whith lias becn curved out on a Linguistic 
basis trom third older provincs, Sind was a 
compact unit and was considered a provim 
withm 1. provincg cv n before 1ts separation 
From the point of view of geography, ethnology 
and Ianguas Sind has greater affinity to th: 
Punjabthan to Bombay Neverthelese it dias 
becn attached to the Bombay Presiden 
administratively «exer sing its conquest by 
Sir Charks Napiiin 1843 


The demant for its separation into a distinct 
political entity 15 of comparatively recent 
origin It was only about a doaon yoats ago 
that Muslim lead 1s started the demand that 
Sind where the Wusiims are in in overwhelminz 
myority showdd have sepirate araiministrative 
machinery under the next reform d constitution 
s) that it might be a counterblast to province 5 
wh re the Hindus are ina majority What war 
stuited asa batzaming pont in inter communal 
nezotittions has now become an ucomplishcd 
tact 


The Mushm del zition 
Table Conte rene 


ut the flast Round 
put forward the demand in 
Tonton in th winter of 1930 0 The question 
was lcfermed tf). committee which accepted 
the principk of scpatation sugested an cvpart 
matiy to asc rian the financial aspect of 
thes puration wud throw the burden of proving 
the f asibdity of § paration on those who aske 1 
for it An «axprtl inquiry was hell and it 
drw aéiegloomy picture ot th finunetal 
future ot Sint [ts findings (an best be sim 
mind by its) remark, There os) thus 
obviotsly no qu stion of Sind standing suicty 
for the Barrage —the probl mis whether th 
Barrage can stand surety for Sind 


Demand for Separation 


A contercnee of representatives of the people 
of Sind m ft in 1932 to devise m asurcs to mect 
the financial objections tothe s piration Wade 
divergenc of opinion provaikd at this confer 
cnc) = owhose Chairman ¢ventually submitted 4 
report according to which the annual deficit 
of the new province for the first six years ot its 
lite would be Ks 80 likhs the revenue trom the 
Battage boing catcn up by inter st charges 


Roughly from 194) onwards there would 
be @ surplus from the Barrage fo holp thi 
provinces Basxd on this) assumption the 


authoritica at about perfccting the adimim 
stritive machinery im pr palation for the 
inauguration of the new regime 


With the stage set for the advent of the mew 
proving an Ordcrin Council was issucd in 
Janutory 1936 announcing that thc mew province 
would start on its Ccalecr on April J) 1936 and 
creating transitional machinery tor the conduct 
of government till provincial autonomy 1s 
inaugurate in accotdance with tho provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1935 


Of a pormancnt charactc1 are those provisions 
of the Order m Cound) which sever Sind from 
Bombay and actth the labilitics of the parcnt 
and the infant in respect of de valopment loans 
ncurrcd during the joint family period = lands 
forcbts buildings property, tc will pass to the 
Proving where they arc situated Armars of 
taxcs will bi long to the province where the taxcd 

roperty is sittate or the taxcd transactions 
ovuk plac Of the outstanding Bombay 
Irrigation Debt mecurred before April 1 1921 
Ky 27496 384 including Rs 73687 of the 
debt on account of the Lloyd Barrage and Canals 
system will bo boruc by Sind and the mst by 
Bombay Of the debt incursed on account of 
the lloyd Batage and Canals system = all 
except the portion rulatmg to thc Nasirabad 
section (which fs Chargeable neither to Bomb ry 
nor to Sind) will be burne by Sind = The out 
standing Bombay debt on account of the Bombiy 
Wc vclopment Scheme will be the debt of Bomb ry 
alon Other loan works wil be chargcabl 
tothe province where (he work aie located 


Tk temporary provisions of the Order in 
Comnal relate to the period betwen April I 
1936 and the maturation of provincial auto 
nomy During this p riod the Governor wil 
curry on the admiumetration assisted by two 
Advisers and a Council which will be purcly 
advisory in characte: ind wil comprise memberry 
nominated by the Governor Such provisionb 
of the Government of India Act of 1919 as relate 
to the composition and functions of the provin 
(Lab legislative councils the scparation of provin 
chab subjoets into transforncd and rescrved 
subjects the Ministers and Fxccutive Councillors 
will not apply to Sind duuing the transitional 
Po riod 


[tis also understood thet the Contral Govern 


jmnent wil have fo come to the rescue of Sind by 


providing the funds to mect the deflait in the 
flisntiewycus In orderto make arrangements 
for such a subvention to Smdo and Orissa and 
for othci weak proving s and generally to adjust 
the financial relations between the Contral 
and the provinas under the provincial autonomy 
schome Sir Otto Nicmcycr a flnandial capot 
was asked to conduct an inquiry He hap 
Compl ted his mvestigation» and submittad his 
teport according to which Sind will got @ cash 
subvcntion of Rs 105 lakhs for a period of ten 
yours after which the aid will be progressive ly 
decreased While on the subject of halp from 
the Gnire it may bo mentioned that according 
to the Nicmeyer icommendations Smd will 
get after the first five years of provincia] autono 
my 2 wrceot of the distiibutabk portion ot 
the income tax Te venue. 
Population. 

sind has an arca of 46,378 square mules and 
1 population of 3,487,000 Of this, the Hindus 
Qncluding scheduled castes) number 7,015,000 
and tho Muslima 2,831,000 The rest of the 
population 14 made up of 1,030 Anglo-Indians, 
0,976 Lmoputns and 6,627 Indjan Cho istians 


Sind 
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Ihe language of the province, Sindhi, though 
It bears Many Marks of Arsbu and Pcisian 
influence and 18 written in a form of Perso 
Arable seript is nearcr the original Sanskrit 
thanany other Indianlanguige kew however 
are Capable of writing it for only 70 ont of every 
1,000 people in Sind arc literate = Lhe avcragy 
tor Malcs is 106 per 1 O00 that for females bung 
aslowas2]1 pri 000 The Hindus arn far more 
wWvanccd than the Muslims and cnjoy a virtnal 
mouopoly of the trade of the province As 
against 263 Hindwhitcrate males per 1 000 only 
44 Muslims por 1000 are literate 51 per 1 000 
literate Hindu fomales compare agatmsat five 
literate Muslim females The number ot thos: 
literate in Puglish are 119 por 10 000) 186 pul 
10 G00 males ind 34 pa 10 000 temales 


Out ofcvery 100 worketsin Sind 5% arc Cngazed 
In aventeultur and animal husbandry lon 
po cept are eneiged in Mamutscturing mdus 
trios most of which are however of the cottage 
type there boing very few factorkes in Sind 


The cultivabh aca of the province 15 mostly 
commanded by the recently constructed Sukkin 
Bariwze and Sind canils which with othe: 
canals and the Indus river itself supply wate 
to 7900000 aacs The Barage works have 
cost nearly 24 crores of rupees Phe Sindhi 
agicultuust 18 gradually becoming alive to the 
perorntial regulated supply of wirgation und his 
outlook is becoming brighter Thc rapidity 
with which lands supplnd by th Barrage 
system are boing taken up sugars well tor the 
success of the achame and the prosperity ot the 
province as a whole Alicady there has been 
bt Zrowth inthe production of long stip) cotton 
lof whichis casily ubsorbed by Indiin taxtih 
mills 


Lioyd Barrage 


The Barrage owes its cxrstonce larzcly to th 
7ialot Su Georg (Now Jord) Plovd the then 
Governor of Bombav whose name it be us 
Started an July 1923 it was completed in 
January 1932 It was the completion of the 
drcam of Many an (ngincer ind an almost 
mncredible boon to the cultavator who formery 
curicd on Vs agiuiculttmal aperaions im i 
hiphazard manner bang unable to depend on 
the proverbial vapauies of the Indus Whit it 
rusans to the Sindhi thie Sindh: alonc knows 
for the Barrage has convartcd or hopes to 
couvert a waterless desert info ou smilm, 
Aardcn tlowing with milk and hones 


The magnificcnce of the vine vement that is 
the Tloyd Barrage can bo dmacincd when it is 
rcalwed that 1t 15 a huge witer wgulator con 
sisting of 66 spans ¢€ach siaty fect wide = the 
openings boing regulated by steal gatus cach 
wiighing fifty tons The Barrage fs about a 
nak long about five thues the lk ngth of london 
Budge = Jhowands of milks of new channels 
Were cxcavatcd varying in width fiom 346 icct 
In the casc of main canals to only two or threc 
fect In the case ot water courses Phe tottl 
lugth of Government channels which wore 
(\davatcd was over 6000 miles and that of 
Water courses over 31,000 milca The total 


hngths is thus some 37 000 nile which means}a rmforenee to its capital, Karachi 





Lhe total quantity of earthwork involved, 
Cxcluding that tor the watercourses was 56) 
crores cubic fect of carthwork which mcans a 
solid column measuring 100 fect by 100 feet 
extcnding to t haght of ove1 50 nies 


dhe function of the Ba1rice 1s to ead up the 
river and stole the water at Sukkur and from that 
(o distisbute it all the ycar round accordime to 
1m quiacments of cultivatots = The distribution fs 
made through sven great canals regulated 
through regulators on both banks of the raver — 
tour onthe ft bank three on thi tight) — [hore 
on the leit bank arc Rohri the Tastern Nara 
the Ahaupu Kecder Last and the Ahanpm 
Tocdes West) Those on the right bank are thre 
Totenninl, the Contzal Rice and the South 
}astery Percgnial or Dadu 


The total numba of openings in all the canal 
Head Regulatols 16 99> cach bem ot 25 fcet span 
nd cach op aine being cquipped with thre: 
ClectriaaHly oparatcd gates the total discharsc 
of watar into all the canals 18 appioximatily 
4) 700 cusecS or 407 500 gallons per second — Fhe 
total Anzth of the main and tianch canals 15 
about 4 700 mules = Foaccomplish this staggering 
fiat excavation of carthwork to the extent of 
S000 000 000 cubic fect Was tnvelved as much 
us would hlla diain Jo tect wide and tow tect 
decp dug round the cquator Ht was «estimated 
that the ultimate area of annual cultivation on 
the scheme would De over > 000 000 tC as and 
this would be undet various Crops approvim ately 
us follows 


Wheat 2 140 000 acies cotton 790 000 acres 
Wt 025,000 acies jamare bagee ete 69) O00 
ars pulses 23 OGG acteas and orlsecds 410 G00 
tes 


Mus denoted in produce would mean the 


tollowing approximate quantities 


Wheaitt 133 000tons cotton 592 00 bales 


tue 447° O00 tone  jartart, baye ete 295,000 
tons pulses 1) 000 fons and oflsccds 117,000 
tons 


Inter-communa] Co operation 


Politically the province iw birckward = Only 
the Hmdu mnoty ws political minded = the 
VMuslins ow ning allegiance to personalities rather 
than to prmcdples The Hindus arm openly 
uraid of Muslim dominance and of bene oustid 
from public lite They have alicady commune 
cited thisfcur tothe new Govcrnot Sir Lance lot 
Gaaham who has assuied them of his svmpathy 
and dc termination to safiguaid ther lepatimate 
Inteusts On the other hand there uw giowing 
ividence of a desue on the part of the Wushim 
community to reassue the minorty mm mdard 
tothe continucdenjet ment of ts sights Tcadcts 
of both communitics ar working tor the 
cieation of an und crstanding betwecn the two 
Which will bing about an cra of mtt1-communal 
(co-operation and goodwil] so necessary for the 
succcssful working of the reformed constitution 
undci untavoural jo ftnanqgalconditions 


Karachi 


No account of Sind wel be compl te without 
it is a 


about 14 tuucs the circumfcrence of the carth [compiratively new town, for according to known 


14 


facts !t was oa recently as 1720 thats fw tradi rs 
of the neighbouring State of halat migrated to 
the ‘Kalach] the land of the sand duns 
It was a veral yearn later that Its pote ntialitier 
as & harbour wor realised by the British—Sit 
Charles Napier the Conqutor of Sind 18 said 
to have forccaat that harach] would some day 
become the Glory of th Kast = Recent 
developmints in harach! hold out ficah hopes 
of this prediction being fulfllked for with th 
growth ot aviation Karachi which is on the 
main line of imperial acrial communication 
between London and Australia right across 
India 18 bound to become a vital airport ii 
it 1s not alrcady one In addition to being thi 
capital of Sind Karachi ie the outht tor the 
productsotth: Punjab lf the Barrage becom 4 
all that Is expected of it Karachi may have to 
handk in 1060 nearly 1133 000 tona of wheat 
500 000 baks of cotton 447.000 tons of ru 
298 000 tons of jowar bayre «tc 15000 tons of 
piles and 117000 tons of ollwcda That thie 
Iv not altogether Utopian 18 evident from thi 
fact that within four ycara of the comment ment 
of Barrage operations thatia by the (nd of 1934 
thc following areas wore under cultivation in 
Sind 850 000 acres andor wheat 500 000 acus 
under cotton and 50 000 acies under re 


GOVERNOR 


His kxcellency SIR LANCFIOT GRAHAM 
h(S] ACTE ICS 


Proate Se retury—Major W ROB PrFt 


STCRETARIFS 
Chef Secretary Mr Hoh Kirpalam rcs 


Finance Secretary —Mr S Ridley 104 


Revenue Comminoni —Mr BR b Gibson 
CIF JCS 


Mr Gover Rora 


Sind, 


Publu. Works Seeretary —Mr WoL C Tronch, 
ISE 


Inspector-General of Pole —Mi J) Hoaly 


ADVISOR, COUNCIL 


President Sir Qhulam Hussain Hidayatullah 
At KOSI 


Membere—Khan Bahadur Alla Bakhsh wd 
khan Saheb Hay) Mahomed Omar 0 BF 
Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Ghulam Murtaza Khan 
Bhutto ke Cll OB Khan Bahadur 
Shere Muhammad khan karam khan Bijarani 
Mt Mahonud Hashim Gasdar M: Ghwam 
Hyder Shah Sahibdino Shah khan Bahadur 
(chulam Nabi Shah Moujall Shah Say;d MBR 
Diwan Bahadur Hiranand 
Khcmaing khan Bahadur Qhulam Muhammad 
Abdulla Khan [sran Diwan Bahadur (ssarsing 
Piloksing Sardar Bahadur Jam Jan Muhammad 
wd Muhammad Shart Juno, Khan Bahadur 
Jan Muhammad Khan wd Khan Bahadur Sha 
Pasand Khan Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Aywtb Shah Muhammad Mr Hk Kitpalant 
16% Syd Miran Muhammad Shah dZanulabdn 
Shah Khan Bahadur Muhammad Kamil Shah 
Kabul Muhammad Shah Mukhi @obindram 
Pritamdas Mr Parmanand kundanmal M1 
GH Raahen Mi S Ridky 1¢8 Sheikh 
Abdul Majid Lilaram Sardar Bahadur Haji 
Mir Alladad Ahan Mir Imam Bakhsh Khan 
Lalpur Mir Bandihali Khan Mir Muhammad 
Hagan Khan alpur Mi Satraamdas 
Sakhawatral lolani 


Lo assist the Govirnor = in such manner 
as may be prescribed by him in that behalf — 
Sir Shal) Naway Khan Ghulam Murtaza Khan 
Bhutto Kt C1 OBT and Diwan Hahadur 
Hiranand Khemsng 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency porns the whoie 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct contro) of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 142,260 square 
miles. It bas on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal,a coast line of about 1,250 miles; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line uf about 
450 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance; the porte, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 1,000 to 
about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency, oneither side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris. Theheightof the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fal]. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but com para- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rain- 
clouds are not checked in thelr westward 
course. In the centraltable land on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excesaive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to cast, in thelr earller course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistna and caer] are productive 
of fair crops even in time drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a_ rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely, 


Population. 


The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1981 as 47,193,602, an increase 
of 10.4 per cent. over tho figure of 1921. The 
increase was not uniform. The districts which 
had suffered most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 1981—Bellary and Agencies were 
marked fllustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an increase in population the Presidency 
density hag risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent, of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent. and Christians 3 8 per cant. The 
actual numberin other communitics is inconsl- 
derable. The vast majority of the population is 
of the Dravidian race and the principal Dravi- 
dian languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent. of the population talk Tamil, 373 
per cent. Telugu, 7°80 per cent. Malayalam, 
Oriya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tulu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 


Government. 


The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
felt generally similar to that obtaining in 
Oombay and gal. There are associate 
With the Governor four members of the Fxe- 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub- 


jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 
ferred Subjects. Madras administration differs, 
however, in some important respecte from that 
of other major proviaces. There is no inter- 
mediate local auctor? between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head- 
quarters, Commissioners of Divisions being 
inknown In . Another feature peculiar 
to the Southern Presidency is the manner of 
choice of the ministers. Following the practice 
of the Mother of Parllaments, Madras Governors 
have, ever since the inception of the Reforma, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministry. Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister—un- 
known in other provinces in India. 


Agriculture and Industries. 


The principal occupation of the province is 
agriculture engaging about 68 per cent. of the 
population. The principal f crops are rice, 
cholam, ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 
are cotton, Sugarcane and groundnuts. 
agricultural education is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agricu)- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers’ schools numerous demonstration 
farms. As it was found that the present course ot 
middle schoo! education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryots, the only school maintained by the 
department at Taliperemba was closed with 
effect from ist April 1932. The institution of 
short ib gary courses in farm management 
and allied subjects in the Agricultural College at 
Coimbatore have been sanctioned. While paddy 
which is the ataple food of the population, occu- 
pies the largest cultivable area, cotton and sugar- 
cane are by no means inconsiderable crops of the 
Province and are receiving close attention at the 

nds of the local agriculturad authorities. 
area under cotton irrigated and unirrigated is 
estimated at 2,138,380 acres and, as in the case 
of paddy, efforts are being made to produce 
better strains of cotton suited to different 
localities by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation. Side by side with an increase in the 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
areas, improved varieties have been systema- 
tically introduced. A special feature of 
the agricultural activities in the Presidency 
is the large industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the ecconomjc development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of ‘‘The United Planters’ Association of South 
India,’’ on which are represented coffre, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Rs. 720,018,195 
in 1982-33 and Rs. 70,04,.81,842 mm 1933-84 rore 
to Re, 76,98,36,552 in 34-35. Asin other pro- 


d vinces, the forest resources are exploited by 


Government. There are close upon 19,000 square 
miles of reserved forests. 
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lhirty two spinning and weaving mill wer 
at work during the yeu and they employed 
44,180 opcratives Lie namber of jute mulls at 
work was three At the close of the year 1933 
the number of the other tuctorcs in the Presi 
donuy was 1,521 Lhese consisted of 01] mulls 
rope works, tie works ett Tanning is onc of 
the principal industries of the Prisidency and 
there 18 considcrible «aport trade in skins and 
hides Tht manufuturmg activities which aru 
under the direction of the De partment of Indus 
tres arc mainly confinid to the production of 
soap «There are t number of indigcnous match 
factorics run on cottige lus It 1s expected 
that the Icvy ot the cxcise duty on matches will 
drive off the mirkct products of interiol quality 
and it 13 probuble that only the very ciheacnt 
units of the cottwze industry will be able to 
coutinue the manufacture of matdies once the 
full force of the cxcise duty a felt upon the 


industry It 1 Slowly becoming recognised 
that the Madras Presidincy 36 one ot the 
most suitable parts of India for sus ircane 


ultivation ani that the scveral decp rooted 
wictics of Cane which have becon cvolved at 
Commbatote and r quite very litth woter arc 
cspecially suited for the conditions which obtam 
mn scveril arc is of the Presidency where they 
grow better than in th north Ihe depart 
mcots of Industii 4s and Agriculture assist 
the «dcvelopm nt of th sugar mdustry by 
d¢monstration of the methods of minutacture 
of whitc sugar by ccntritugals by getting tramed 
sugar tcchnologists by the award of scholar 
ships and by Investig ving pclcimes tor starting 
sugar fact rites 


Ihe qucation of finding forcizgn miuhets ft 
the products of Madras cottige industucs wis 
under the considcration of the Govetnment tor 
somculime and they have passed orders durmy, 
the yoat sanctioning an annual subsidy of 
Rs 3000 to the Victona Icchoical Institute 
Mad as, tor thre« years to cnabk th m to appoint 
an agent in London jor the salt of products of 
Madras cottage industries in Luropuan markets 


Education. 


The Presidency s recoid in the sphere of 
education has buen one «f continuous progress 
There are at present about 51 000 public insti 


Presidency, 


Rajahmundry, the Agricultural College 
Coimbatore , the Medical Colleges at Madras and 
Vizagapatam and the Logineering College at 
Madras (Guindy). 


Cochin Harbour Scheme. 


The Jmportance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland and 
| provide 4 ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which 15 at present not 
adequately scrved by a convenient or well 
equipped harbour ‘The scheme involves 
cutting a passage thiough the bar which 
hitherto blocked the entrance from the sca to 
in extensive backwater and by diedging and 
reclamation, forming a_ sheltered harbour 
accessible and giving full protection and faci 
litles at all seasons of tho vear An agreement 
wis reached im 1929 between the Government of 
Madras and tho Darbars of Travancore and 
Cochin States indicating how the work 18 to be 
carried out and outlining the financial arrangr- 
ments necessary A trial cut was madein 1923 
and the effects of the monsoon thereon were 
observed ‘Lhe results recorded were examined 
bya Committee of Harbour Ingineersin England 
who reported favourably on the prospects of 
Che scheme 


Jhe first cut through the bir 400 feet wide by 
323 fret deep was completed on 30th Match 
1928 ihe channel through the outer bar 1s 
now 3 miles Jong by 40 fcet wide and during 
1934 352 mimimum depth of 30 futattI W 
QO & F was mambained throughout except for 
ts small patch which had 2 depth of 294 feet 
the dicdging of the Mooring ares has been 
complkted Since March 1930 the Harbour has 
been in constant and regular use by all ships 
aud 1. regular pi senger arvice hag becn in 
wugur iid 


Proposals have been formulated for the noxt 
stage of the works whi h include the construction 
of decp water )cttics with railway connections 
construction of godowns and transit sheds, 
the installation of rapid handling crines and 
othtr transport ficilities These improve- 
monts ari to be made on the new reclamation 
of which about 300 acres have been formed 
| already by dredging from the harbour It is 


| 


| 
| 





tutions, ranging from village primary schools intended to connect this to the mainland by a 


to arts and professional colleges, their total tulway bridge actoss the backwater 


strength belng about 305300) Special efforts 


Kec lama- 
tion when completed will provide suffucnt 


are being made to provide cducation for boys | space fur about 20 or 30 large vonstls to load or 
belonging to the Depresse] Classes he unloid at the samc time = dhe execution of the 
Council passed a resolution in thc year 1929 at turtle: work at the port has bau held over 
the instance of a nominated member that poor pending scttle ment ot certain questions connected 
girls reading in any educational institution in with th hatbou: adimimeatiiation Lhe matta 
the province—Government, local fund, Munic: was discipsed af 4 Conterenee holdin Nov mber 
al or aided—should be cxempted trom Schoo! 1935 and the question of giving cficct to the 
ees fn any Standard upto I{I Korrn The total conclusions airived at the conference 3s undet 
expenditure of the province on Lducation is ia ¢onsidtration [he Shoranur Linakulas Inne 
the noighbourhood of Rs 541 lakhs The has ticn convertid trom netre to broad gauge 
priocipal educational institutions inthe province ani on ned for traffic ‘The ne 148 to be 
arethe Madras, Andhra and Annamalai Onl ixtendc l te thc wharves at the reclamation 
versities, the Pres‘deacy College, the Christian Ch so de vilopm nts will enhanc the utility 
College, the Loyola Ooilege, the Pachaiyappa: of tht port to tht planting and agucultural arcas 
College, the Law College, and the Queen in that part of thc Presidency To facilitate 
Mary's College for Womon, Madras, the 8t navigation eed the night, the channels have 
Joseph's College, Triuhinopoly, the American beco hghtcd and a hotel has bccn constiuctcd 
ollege, Madura, the Government College, to provid thie accommodation fo1 paseyngura 
umbkkonain, tha Government College, : calling at tho port, 
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Local Self-Government. 


Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are: 


administered under the following Acts — 
Tho Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, 


‘ho Madras Distnct Municipalities Act 1920, 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930, and 

Ihe Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act \1 of 1930 


‘Lhe amending Acta of 1980 which came into 
force on the 26th August 1930, provide, inter 
alia, for the abolition of the system of nomuina 
tious to local bedies, for the inclusion of village 
panchiyats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with « view to miking the 
village the unit of local self government, for 
direct elections to district boards for the crva 
tion of a municipal and leea)] boards service tor 
the Picsidency of Madras for the 1emoyal of the 
disqualificition of women 165 such in respect ot 
cluctions to municipal councils and tor the 
uc ssation of office of the President or Chairm wn 
on a motion of nun confidence king passed 
ywwnst hin by a prescribed majority Lhe 
Acta bave undergone subsequent amendments 
Liltk Bourds have becn abc lished with effect 
fromthe Jst April 1934 


In the inter sts of vinuanistrition commis 
spondrs have be no appomtcd to almost all the 
Muntoipaliti bin the presidency and thes have 
nplu to nonwtheal chaum no oa cxccut 
buthouties 

Cndet an Amending (et of 134 the taluk 
bouds wer ab lish (with ff ct trom dst Api 
193400 Thisstep was und atakcnasth 4s bodies 
b came flnancadly cinburuass toch dune a 
hiv bo ncntlustet to distrat bo oatds wath e 
View tootvord Nttom Contr alisition ot atminia 
tration cl distuct beartis it has ben d cd d 
to titucate thm lpt th entetios th 
number of district boards Liturcate Ll was four 


Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Midras Locil Authorities Loatertainments Lax 


Act, 1920 to levy a tax on cnotcirtainments given 
within their jurisdictlon 


Irrigation 


In March 1925, the Scerctary of State sanc 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the esti 
mated cost of which amounted to iuut & 44 
millions The project has becn framcd with two 
main objects in view Lhe first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies tor the 
Cauvay Dolta iriigation of over a million 
acres, the second is to extcnd irigation to a 
new area of 301 000 auios, which will, it is 
catiinated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country lhe scheme which 
was completed in 1934 providcs for a 
Jarge dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con 
nectcd distributary system Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adcquate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causcs the estimate 
hid to be revised and the revised estimate 
Stunds at about £53 millions. 4 saving of 
nearly £$ million isanticpated Another|mport 
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| ant project is the Perlyar project which is in- 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elec- 
tricity ‘aking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore Stat. territory, After prolonged 
negotiations, the ‘Lravancore Durbar conseht- 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancore hills for being diverted tewards the 
Cast Some three thousand feet above sea 
jovel @ concrete and masonry dim has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below th« crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
ol the range carries the witers into the eastern 
watcr shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai Jhe total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest levcl 1s 16,660 million cubic feet By 
this work, 1 river ordaincd by Nature to flow 
Into the Arabian Sea has becn kd across the 
Pcninsula into the Bay of Bungal smgating on its 
way well over 100000 acres of land Ihe 
irrigable arca commanded by the Periyar system 
15 143000 acres while the supply from the lake 
was Sufiicient only for 130000 acres Lo mike 
up for this deficit 4 scheme for increasing the 
effective capacitv of the lake by lowering the 
water shed cutting is in progriss The area 
already under irng ition in the Madras Presi- 
diucy total wbout 7 5 nuthon acres Of this 
over 3 million acres ire served hy petty urigation 
wolks numbering about 3b 000 


Electric Schemes 


dhe first stage of the Pyhara Hydro Edeotric 
project whieh wis under constiuction bv the 
-overnment ot Midris has now been completed 
nd i In operation from Ist Apri 1933 It 
consists im utihsing a fall of over 3,000 ft in 
tho Pykire tiver as it descends tho Nulgirts 
Plite vw tor the gencrition of clectric ul energy 
ind its transmission for suy ply to the neighboutr- 
Ing districts tz the Nilgims id Comm- 
baton inipart ot Malabar Silem Imchinopoly 
and Iunjore Lhe Glen Morgan scheme started 
in 1928 with the objcct of supplying power to 
the mam construction works ot the Pyhira 
projcct has now been merged with it In 
its present complcted torm tho project consists 
of the main powcr house at Singara with 
in instilled plant tipicity ot 33000 BHP 
wnd the transformer ptition the receiving 
station at Goinbatow 10 other sub st ifions, 
189 miles of OOH V tine 173 miles of 22 
bh V ime and Joo miley of 11 AV ine 
lhe booked cost up to 3ist) March 1935 18 
Rs 1 3015 082 and the revised estimates for 
1)34.3> imdlude in evpcuditure of Rs §,22 000 
The icevenue realised during 1934 30 1 about 


Rs 10 3% lakhs against an cstimated revenue 
ot Ry 4,70 000 


Co operation. 


Qhe agmoatltuial classes contunuped to suffel 
trom th atten <M cts ef the general cconewmic 
di pression and this as ieffecte doin the state of 
Ovcrdlics mobo icties during the year 1934 35 
though ther was a notuesbh fall m= the 
pe tcontage Of balance to demand in the (as 
of both principal and current intercst in the 
duos of agricultural socuths A satisfactary 
feature of the year was that Central Banks 
Incrcascd their loan trausactions trom Rs 84 7? 
lakhs to Rs 102 07 lakhs The surplus funds 
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of Central Banks were still futher reduced to 
Rs, 26.36 lakhs and the Government have since 
relaxed the restrictions on the deposits of funds 
of local bodies. The policy of cautious registra- 
tion of societies was continued. Only 100 
socictics were registered dw a dae year as against 
140 in the previous year, while 28 Socictics were 
liquidated. Under the scheme of subvention by 
the Provincial Bank for the rectification of 
Societies the non-official staff was able to reduce 
overdues in 1,034 bad socicties to below 40 
per cent. Almost all the Central Banks have 
adopted the registrars scheme for the examina- 
tion of individual loans in afhlated Sociotics 
with the result that, at the cnd of the year, 
additional securities were obtained in respect 
of loans amounting to Rs, 14.08 lakhs which 
Were ill secured, The South India Co-operative 
Insurance Soclety started in March 1932 con- 
tinucd to do satisfactory work during the year 
The Centrai Land Mortgage Bank which was 
started in 1929 for the ptrpose of financing 
primary land mortgage Banks by floating 
debentures had another successful year It 
iavucd debentmes to the extent of Rs. 28,72,800 
against as 24,79,500 in 1933-34 In accordance 
with its policy of counting of high interest 
bearing debentures into ones carrying a lowel 
rate of inte1est, one Bank converted debentures 


of a total value of Rs. 10,83,200 and the benefit | 
of the reduction in the rate was passed on to the | 


ultimate borrowersin the primary banks, Funds 
are now made avajlable to them at 6 per cent. 
interest. The Government have guaranteed 
both the principal of and the interest on the 
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debentures lesued by the Bank »stistylog certain 
conditions and debentures so guaranteed have 
become trustee securities according to an 
almeondment of the Indian Trusts Act, 


Law and Order. 


The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
Judicial work in the Presidencyis the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne judges. The existing law provides 
for a maximum of 20 Judges. For 
the adminjetration of criminal] justice there are 
20 Sessions Judgesin the Mufassa), (including 
three for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courte in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 41 Subordinate 
Judges and 144 Distiict Munsiffs. In the 
Presidency ‘own there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of one Judge and Small Causes 
court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
and the records show one suit for every 74 
persons. The Pulice department is under an 
Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
of the Railway Policeand the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
City Police as Commussioner of Police. A 
Superintendent is stationed at each district 
The sanctioned utrength ot the Permanent 
police force 18 about 29,000 including the 
Malabar Special Police, 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 





HEADS OF ACOOUN15, Batinetes 
1035 36, 
REVENUE. Rs, 
It.—Taxes on Income coos 
Ill.—Salt .. . eee 
V.—Land Revenue 7,36,93,700 
VI—Excise ‘i 4,28,70,900 
VII.—Stamps os 2,17,84,000 
VIIL—Forest as 44 08,900 
1X.—-Registration . . 81,45,400 


—_-_— ee 





Budget 
HEADS OF ACOOUNTS, Estimates 
1935-36, 
EXPINDITURE, Rs, 
5.—Land Bevenue 18,34,800 
6.—Excise ee oe 86,07 ,600 
7.—Stamps a ea 5, 69,200 
8.—Forest ie ee 38 97,000 
8A,—Forest oe ea outlay 
charged to Revenue 2,70,700 
9.— Registration ee ee 29,52,200 


15,—Irrigation—O t her 
Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed frum 


Ordinary Revenues;  44,48,000 
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Budget 
HgADS OF ACOOUNTS, Estimates, HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, 
| 1085-86. 
REVENUE—contd. Rs, EXPENDITURE—contd. 
XTIT.—Irrigation, Navigation XITI.—Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and abeakieat’ and 
Drainage Works for rainage works for 
which Capltal Ac- which Capital Ac- 
counta are kept— counts are kept— 
Gross Receipts ,. 6,16,300 Working Expenses. 
XTV.—Irrigation, Navigation 16 —Construction of Irri- 
Embankment and marae Navigation, 
Drainage Works for mbankment and 
which no Capital Drainage Works .. 
Accounts are kept. 1,72,000 19.-——Interest on Ordinary 
XVI.—Interest 22,51,700 enh wake 
20.—-Interest on other 
XVIT.—Administration Obligations Le 
of Justice .. 16,04,000 21.— Appropriation for Be- 
XVITI.—Jatis and Convict ener ven 
Settlements 5,34,400 anceof Debt =. . 
22—General Administration. 
XIX.—Polce.. 6,50,800 | 24 Administration of Justice 
XX.—Ports and Pilotage .. ia 25—Jalils “ Convict Settle- 
men 8 ee ee 
XXI.—Education ee 8,67 ,000 96—Police a os ies 
XXIT.—Medical = 2,59,700 27—Porte and Pilotage .. 
XXIII.—Public Health 1,59,600 30—Sclentific Department . . 
XXXA—Hydro-Electric Schemes 
XXIV.— Agriculture .. 4,586,300 Working Expenses .. 
XXV.—Industries 14,C4,900 $1—Education 
XXVI Miscella: D 32—Medical ae oe oe 
— neous e- 
34—Agriculture ee 
XXX-a.—Hydro-Electric Sche- 37—Miscellaneous Depart- 
mes—Gross Receipts 13,49,800 ments ee és 
XX N1I,—-Transfers from the 41—-Civil Works... . 
Famine Relief Fund. 2,40,300 41B—Capital Expenditure on 
ydro-Electr ic Sche- 
XXXIITI.—Receipta in aid ot ei mes met from Revenues 
Superannuation .. 2,07,500 48—Famine .. s 7 
XXXIV.—Stationery and Print- 45—Superannuation Allow- 
ing... ag - 4,69,500 ances and Pensions .. 
oa 454—Commuted value of Pen- 
XXXV,—Miscellaneous 9,22,500 atone hnanced: from 
Ordinary Revenues .. 
46—Stationery and Printing. 
Total Revenue .. | 16,49,09,400 47—Miscellaneous .. —.. 
Excess of Revenwe over Expendi- 
ture re Cm | ee ee¢ 4,85,000 


Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Government .. ve 





ae 33,43,800 


Excess of Expenditure over Re- 


Total—Expenditure 
charged to Revenue. 


venue ee ae . 
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Budget 
Estimates, 
1985-386. 


Ra. 


48,79,700 


3,78,100 
67,47,700 


9,700 


28,01,000 


2,80,82,600 


99,79,000 


21,45,100 


1,67,11,600 


10,300 
86,000 


6,89,900 


2,52,29,800 


93,56 ,400 
26,59,900 
41 ,08,600 


24,40,200 


63,87,600 


1,38,37,000 


1,25,000 
80,77, 200 
7,97,200 


19,33, 900 
4,20,100 


ED 


16,44,24,400 
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Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, Estimates, 
1935-86 
REVENUE—contd Ks 
Advances from the Provincial 
Loans Fund Government of 
India 
Suspense 4,29 200 
Subventions from Central Road 
Development Acc ount 13 00 000 
Civil Deposits 1 92 400 
Depre uation Tunds 216 000 
Famine Rehicf k und 1 51 100 
Appropriation for Reduction cr 
Avoidanec of Debt 28 01 000 


Total—leceipts 


17 33 42 900 [Civil Deposits 
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Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS Lstimates 
- _ | 1985 36 
PISBTL SEMFNTS Rs 
55—Construction of Irrigation 
Navigation Lmbank 
ment and Drainage works 37 26 300 
46C—Capital outlay on Industrial 
Development _1 000 


h8—Capitil Outlay on Hvdro 
lectric Schemcs 


60—Civil Works—Not charged 


52 6 000 





to Revenue R 28 700 
Lotal "98 42 000 
Toans and Adv inces by Provincial - 
Government 86 70 100 
Advinces from Provincial Icane 
Lund Government of India 28 01 000 
Suspense 4 29 200 
__|Subventions trom Central Rol 
Development Accc unt 10 4° 000 
193000 
Depreciation Funds 1 74 800 
Tamine Re ltef 1 und , » 40 300 
Opening f Famine Relut Mund 61 41 931 
J otal —Disburrements |183 28 20 800) 
Balance (| Genera] Balances 244 53 100 —-~—- — 
Closing {{ amine Rclicf J und 60 52 731 
= Buance | General Balinccs 1 40 64 400 
Grand Total . 20 °9 37 931 
Governor 
His Excellency the Lord Ershme QC1t 
Personal Staff 


Priate Secntary D WH Llwin, ics 


Miuluary Secy,, Capt T F H Kelly oBL 
Surgeon, Major P Johnstone C.1IL,oBr 
RAMO (Retd ) 


Autea-de Camp Lieut B W Madoc ITleut A 
R C southby wd Lieut A ( S Delmege 


Indun Aule-de Camp, Lisaldar Major Sher 
Bahadur Ahan 


Commandant, H E the Governor's Body Guard, 
Capt RE Rutticdge, MC 


Members of Council. 


The Hon Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Nayudu Kt 
The Hon Mr A T Pannirslvam 


Nhe Hon Sit Chaiks Souttr KC TT,C SI 


the Hon Mi GQ I H Bracktn C41, CTI 
Les 
Mimsters, 
The Hon Mr P T. Rayan, (Agricultur, 


(Co opciatisc Socctis Vetarmary Induxtins 
Fisheries Medical, Religious aid (haritabh 
adownx ats Public Works and Registia 
tion) 





Grind Lotal 20 39 37 931 


The Hon Diwan Bahadur S Kumaraswan i 
} thar (bain ation Fxas Pcecal Sel 
( voinm ont ant buble EH alth) 


SEORETARIES TO GOVERNMFNT 


(Jif Seentay ( FF Brackenbury CST mcs 
Secretary ZTunance Department ( Eo Jone 10% 


Secretary oral Self Government Department, 
I L Russel} 105 


Sertary Hone d partment WM Wool cry 


Ics 

Se vetay Publu Werks Depatment Wo Scott 
Brown fcs 

Secretary Developmint Department, ( A 


Hendcrgon, VD 1¢C§ 


Seerctary Revunue Department TE RK U7icilt 
CIF 1¢8 


Se retury Pducation and Publee Health Depart 
mot © Ho Mastetmin LCS 


Secrttary Lejal Department and Lemembrancer 
of J gal tffairs, Kao Satub)) Appu Nan 
MISORLLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Wem ers of the Bourd of Revenues 
(1) UhegHon Mi Ft Thomas, O81, CTF, 
ICs 
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(2) Mr J fb Hall, crt Ics 


(3) Diwan Bahadur N Gopalaswam1 Ayyangar, 
C It 


,OBL, 


Derector of Publu Instruction, H 1} Saunders 


Inspector-Geuneral of Polwe, Sir Charles B 
Cunningham Aft ,csti 
Surqeon-General, Major General Sir F P, 


Connor Kt,Db’0,KHA,IMS 


Director of Public Health, Lieut Col C 
Ganapathy, MC ,IMS 


Accountant-General, L B Ward 


TInspeetor-Gcneral of Prauons, Lt -Colond] MM, 
khan, 04S 


Postmaster-General,G B Powtr, CIT. 
Collector of Customs, C Ro Wathins,c 34 
of lease, J To Mull ¢ 


M 


Inspector-General of Requtation Diwan Bahadur 
BV Sri Har: Rao Nvyudu 


Director, Kodatl anul and Madras Observatories, 
1 Royds, p.sc , A. L Nariyan, M.A, v 8C 


Supat, Gort. Central Museum, and Prencrpal 
Labrarian, Connemara Publuc Inbrary, Dr F 
H. Gravely, 


Diucetar of Aqeealtie DO Ananda Rao 
Dereetor of Industiies LB Gran 


Director of Fisheries, Di V8 Sundara Ray. 
Chuf Conseriator of Porosls 1 A Whitelwad 
brs 


Director of Veterinary Sertaces, Pf 
ORT, MRO VS,ITVS 


Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St George in Madras. 


William Gyfford 
Lilhu Yale oe 
Nathanie! Higginson 
Thomas Pitt a sé sa 
Gulston Addison .. ae 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709 
LCdmund Montague (Acting) 
William Fraser (Acting) .. a a 


saunders, 


1684 
1687 
1692 
1698 
1709 


1709 
1709 


{idward Harrison .. vs as ». 1711 
Jox ph Collet wa ‘a wa «» 1716 
I rancis Hastings ( Acting) a es 1720 
Nathaniel Elwick .. +s ba So thie 


James Macrae ve ss ees ws «621725 
George Morton Pitt és a «.» 1730 
Richard Benyon ..» és is ». 1735 


1744 
1747 
1760 
1755 


Nicholas Morse... as ae ee 
John Hinde ae 
Charlea Floyer we 
Thomas Saunders .. 
George Pigot [ 








{ Acting). 


8r 
Robert Palk ae ee 6 6 1763 
Charles Bourchier .. oe oe os 1767 
Josias DuPre a ve a -s 1770 
Alexander Wynch . og as ee 1778 
Lord Pigot (Suspended) ar és es 1776 
George Stratton .. ‘is ae e. 1776 
John Whitehill (defing) .. as oo 1777 
Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart, as -- 1778 
John Whitehill (Acting) .. we ~. 1780 
Charles Smith (Aching) .. ar e» 1780 
Lord Macartney, K B ee as eo. 1781 
Governors of Madras. 
Lord Macartney, K.B. .. a ee 1785 
Alexander Davidson (Achng) .. « 1785 
Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B 17386 
John Hollond (Acting) .. os ~e 1739 
“dward J. Hollond ( Acteng) aa -. 1790 
Major-General William Medows .. -- 1790 
Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. és es 1792 
Lord Hobart se ee eo. 1794 
Major-General George Harria (Acting)... 1798 
Lord Clive ee es ae ee 1790 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck -» 1808 
William Petrie (Aching) .. as -» 1807 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart, K.8. .. 1807 
Lieut.-General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby. 
Ihe Right Hon. Hugh Eliot... ». 1814 
Vajor-Generai Sir Thomas Munro, Bart, 1820 
K.0.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 
Henry Sullivan Groome (Acting) «. 3827 
Stephen Rumbold Lushington .. -. 1822 
Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.0.B, 1832 
George Edward Russell (Acting) .. «. 1837 
Lord Elphinstone, G.0.H.,P.0.  .. -» 1837 
Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, KT., 0.B. 
Aenry Dickinson ( Acting) és -- 1848 
Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., G.0.B, 
Daniel Hliott (Achng) .. “ e. 1854 
Lord Harris be »» 1854 
Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K, 0. B .. 1850 
Willam Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 186U 
Sir Henry George Ward, G.(.M.4. -» 1860 
Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860, 
William Ambroge Morehead (4ecting) .. 1860 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B. e- 186] 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General 
1863 to 1864.) 
Ldward Maltby (Acting).. “i -- 1868 
Lord Napier of Merchistoun, Rt (a2) .. 1866 
(Acting Viceloy and Gov ernor-General, 
1872 
Alexander John Arbuthnot, KCS1,C..LF 1872 
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Lord Hobart 1872 Sit Thomas David Gibson-Carmichaal, 1911 
Died at Madras, 27 April, 1876. pence Goer oe Baca 1h pet 4912 

a eres Rose Robinson, K.0.8.1. 1876 ae Murray Hammick, £K,0.8,1., 0.1.8. 1912 

The Duke at Buckinghem and Chandos, 19875 Hight Hon. Baron Pentland, P.0., @.0.8.1., 191 

G.0.8.1., O.1.B, 
The Right Hon, W.P. Adam, P.0.,C.1.E,. 1880 Baron “Willingdon, G.C.8.1., @.0.M.G., 1018 
ed at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881, G.0.1.B., G.B.E. (c). 
i Hudleston, 0.8.1. (Acting) -» 188) Sir Alexander Cardew, K.0.8.!, (Ae): 1919 
The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, ¢.0.8,1., 1881 Sir Charles Todhunter, K.0.8.1, (Acting) .. 1924 
Lord Goschen, P.C., G.C.8.1., @.0,1.B., C.B.E, 1924 
The stent Soinemeen ie uae 1987 iby 1886 (Acting Viceroy and Governor-General 1929.) 
; Re peace naa aan Sir Norman ner K.C.8.1., K.0.1LE. 
0 enry Garstin, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 

Baron Werlock, G.0.8.1., G.0.LK., K.C.B.., 1891 (Acting) . 1929 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, G.0.M.@. .. 1896 Lieut.-Cot. the Right Hon'ble Sir George 1929 

Baron Ampthill, 4.0.8.1, G.C.LE., K.0.B,,. 1900 Frederick Stanley, P.C., G.0,1,E., C.M.G. 


gery Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1 


Sir James Thomson, K.0.8.1.(Acting) .. 1904 
Sir Gabriel Stakes, K.0.8.1, (Acting) .. 1906 
Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G.0.8.1., G.0.1.E., 1906 


K.0.M.G. 


Lord Erskine, G@C.LE. .. -. 10934, 
(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 
(b) Afterwards (bycreation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 
(c) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon. 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


The Piesadency of Bengal, as constitutcd on 
the lst April 1012 comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the distiuct of Daryceling 
which were formerly administered by the Licut 
enant Governor of Pengal and the Rayjshahi 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
unde. the admuinistrition of the Jicuten int 
Governor of Lastern Béngal and Assam ‘The 
alea of the Presidency is 82 955 square miles 
and it possesses a population of 51 O87 338 

raons included within this uca ae the two 
nidjan states of Cvoch Behar and Irimua 
which ar3 now placcd in direct political rd vwaons 
with the Govcrnmcnt of India = The Governol 
of Bengal in Counal acts as Agent to the 
Governor General of India for these States 
The area of tho Buitish terito1y 15 77 521 square 
miles Jhe goneral rang of the country 
howoxer 18 very low, and a greit fertile plain 
oxtonds southwaid trom Jalpaiguri to the forests 
and swamps known ab the Sundetbans which lic 
between the area ot cultivation and the Bay 


of Bengal 
The People 


Of theinhabitants of the Prosidency 27 810 100 
or 54 44 per cent me Mahomedans-— and 
22 2120609 Ainduy IJIhese two major ichgions 
embrace all but ~ 09 per cent of the population 
Christians, Buddlusts and Anunists combined, 
number 1 ()43 049 


Bengali 18 spoken by ninety two per cent of 
the population of the Presidency and Hind 
and Urdu by 3 7 per cont 


Industries. 


Accoiding to the returns of the ccnsus of 1931 
10,593 384 persons or 20 7 per ccnt of the 
popwation derive their support from pasture and 
agri ulture, and of these 6 04] 495 are cultiva 
to1s, and 2,718939 are agricultural labourcis 
Ihe ares undor jute in 1935 18 estimated at 
2,168,700 acres against 1 845,700 in 1932 
Bongal 18 tho most important 11¢ producing 
area in Northern India and it is computed that 
$7 per cent of the cultivated area of the Presi 
dency 1s devoted to its moduction = Other ci ps 
include baricy, wheat pulscsand of sceds Sugar 
ig produced both from tht suzu-cane and trom 
the date palm and tobacco 15 grown for local 
consumption in nearly every distri tof Bengal 
Lhe area undo tea in 1933 was 20) 688 acres 
There wore 440 plantations employing a duly 
average of 184,762 permancnt aud 7,841 tem 
porary hunds 


Manufacture and Trade —Agiculturc 15 
the principal industry of Bongal In addition 
to this there arc the yut mill industry the tea 
industry (confined to the distrits ot Jalpaigui 
including the Dovarsk and Darje ling) the ¢oul 
mining industry and the sugar mdusti Thre 
ute milla in and around Cah utta and in the 
di erlan tracts of the districts of Howrah and 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing 
industry of the Presidency 


Ihero was some improvemncnot in the jute 
trade of Bengal eee began to di cline sinc 
the year 1928 20) due to a rise in the price of 


Taw jute ab a result of the policy of voluntary 
Lestriction of jute mop, undertahco by the 
Government of Benzal 


The trade ot Bengal during 1934 35 showed an 
Inprovament ovet the previous voaz ownng to tlic 
wl adual lifting of the world wide depression 
Ihe agate zite valu of the total trade of the 
province (excluding = troasure) with = foragn 
countiics and other Indiin poity inacascd tiom 
Rs 111 oScrorcs in 1933 34 to Re 7 19 20 Chores 
nh 1934 3) Imports of private merch uadise 
incrciped from’ Rs o2 13 crore im 1933 3 to 
RS >» 03. crotes In 1934 3> which cxaports of 
puivitc mer hindise deceased trom Rs 58 46 
crores in 193) 384 to Rs 5700 croles in 
1954 30 

Admunistration 

Lhe present form of administration tn Bengal 
dates from Januay1921 = [n 1912 the Govern 
ment of the Province undarwent in important 
change, when in accordance with the Proclama 
tion of His Majcsty the hing Fmpcror at Dah, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Tieutenant Govcrno1 t) that ot a Governor in 
Counal, thus bringing it into Jine with the 
Presidoncies of Madias and Bombay In 1921 
iundei tho «form Scheme the Local Government 
was reconstituted eertun of the deputments 
being placed under the control of Muinieters 
app intcd from among elected members of tho 
Lexisiative Counal there are normally four 
members of the Evocutive Council who are in 
charge of the reserved subjects’ and three 
Ministera who arein chargo ot the ‘ transferred 
aul jyouts ’ 

Bongul 15 administered by five Commissioners 
the divisions boing those of the Presidency, 
Burdwan, Rajshali, Dacca and Chittagong 
The unit of adwinistration 14 the District Magis 
trate and Collector Avs Collector he supervises 
the ingatherng of the reverpuc and 1s the head 
of all the Departments connected with it while 
as Distiict Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of (1iminal justice in the district 
[he immediate supcior ot the District Magis 
tratc 1s the Divisional Commissioner Commis 
hloners art the chinnels of communication 
hetween the local officcrs and the Government 
In certain revenue matters they ale, in thee 
tun, subject to the Board of Rovenue in Cal 
eutta in other matters they are undcr the 
direct contiol of Governmcnt 


Justice 

Ihe administration of justice 1s entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chiet Justice who 1p 1 Batriste: and] 5 Puisne 
Judges inckuding one additional judge who ae 
Kariisters, Civilians o1 Vakils Bulow the 
High Court are the Distr t and Additional 
Judges the Sinall ( auses Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munslts Of these officers, the 
Distriet and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowod 
with thc powers of a (Criminal Court while the 
remainde: have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only (Criminal Justice 1s admunistered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and tho 
Courts of the vailous classes of Magistratcs 
On its appeYate side the High Court disposes 
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of appeals from the order ot a Court of Session, 
and it also confirms modifits o1 annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in e of the Triffc Court One of the Presi 
dency Magistratos is in charge of the Children s 
Court is helped by Hony Women Magis 
trates Jt has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and 1t possesses a Court ot Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
arc usually heard in County Courts in Lngland 

In addition a number of Union Ben hes and 
Courts havo been established in selected rural 
aleas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
potty cilminal cases and civil disputes 


Local Self-Government 

By Bengal Act JIT of 1884, and it» subsequent 
amendments which hiche:to regulated muni ipal 
bodicsin thei:utor o1 the powers of ( smimission¢r 
of municipahties were increased and the elective 
ft anchise wis extcnded Bengal Act Ill ot 
1884 wib repcaled by Act AV of 193. by which 
material changes have been intioduccd « g 
the franchise of the clectors have been further 
widened women have beon enfranchiscd the 
proportion of oclected commissiuners has boen 
increased and tle term of ofhce of the Com 
mission¢r has been cAvtend«d from three t» four 
years Municipal ¢«xpenditure now comprises 
a Jarge number of objects, including vc terinary 
institutions employment of health officers, 
vaccinators snd sanitary inspectors the training, 
and employment of fern slo medical practitioncrs 
the provision cf model dwelling houses for the 
working classes the holding cf industiial sanita 
rv and health extibitions and the improvement 
of brecd of cattle Lhe Commissioners also 
have large powers in regard tu tho water supply 
and the regulation of buildings 


The Municipal Governmont of Calcutta fs 
governed by Act LIT of 1923 [his Act which 
replaces Act I[T of 1899 makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters rolating to municipal 
administration Lhe Act provides for the 
apne of a Mayor who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act a Deputy Mayor and 
Executive Office: and Deputy hxecutive offic ers, 
all elected by the Corporation Lhe appoint 
ment of tho Chief Lxccutive Officer 13 subject 
to the approval ot Govirnment The total 
lumber of councillois afte: the enactment of 
the Calcutta Munidipi (Second Amendment 
Act 1932, 18 01 with 6 Aldermen eluted by the 
Councifiors Of the 91 seats, 81 are elo ted 
{ which 21 are renerved tor Muliwnmadans 
Len of the councilors arc nominated by Govern 
ment and the rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies fn order t> improve the insan. 
tury and congested areas of the city tho ( alc utta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
cxttnsive powers In the mofussll district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers with 
bir to public works education and modical 
r¢lie 


Bengal Act ¥ of 1919 introduces the new system, 
(f self-government by the areation of village 
authoritios vested with the powers ani duties 
necessary for the management of village affairs 
ind entrusted with powers of self taxation 
!he new village authority, called the union 
loard, replaces giadually the old chaukidari 


Panchayats and the union committees and deals. 
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with the village polut village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries ihe Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the mombcrs of thc union boards, 
village benches and courts for the tal of petty 
cTiminal and civil cases arising within the union 
Che Act has been extended to all districts in the 
Presidency except Midnapore and up to March 
1933 over 470L Union Boards were actually 


constituted 
Public Works 
Ihe Public Works Dopartmcent consists of 
Public Works and Railway Departments and is 
under the charge of Secretary to Govornment 
In the J)epartment of Agriculture and [ndustiles 


tho Publia Works Department deals with 
questions regarding the construction of public 
buildings and roads 


‘Lho Ruilway Department deals with questions 
rogirding acquisition of lands requid by the 
several Railways the alignment of new lines of 
Railways and with Tramway projects 


Ihero is a Cluef Engineer who 18 the principal 
profcssional adviser of Goviinment 


Marine 
ihe Marine Department deals with questions 
connccted with the administration ot the port ot 
Calcutta and inland navigation including the 
contiol and administration of Government 
launches except tho police launches and the 
Government Docky ud Naraysngan) 


Irrigation. 

Lhe Tiiigation Dep wtment deals with irization 
navigation flood pr tection by means of em 
bankments aud diainage the latter including 
telief from congesticn of drainage by regulatin, 
the available supplics of water to suit the re 
quirements of igriculturc combined with the 
supply of water tor it1ig sion in cases in which 
a supply 1s available 


Police 

I'he Bengal Polico force comprises tho Military 
Police the District Police the Railway Police, 
and the River Polue The Bengal Police are 
undcr the contiol of the Inspector Gencral of 
Polhce the present Inspector General being a 
member of the Impertal Police Service Under 
him are Deputy Inspe tors General for the 
Dacca Range the Rajshahirange the Presidcney 
range the Buidwan range and the Bakargan) 
range and also one Deputy Inspector Goneral 
in Charge of the ( LD = and tho Intelhgencc 
Branch = | ach distiict141n charge of 4 Superin 
tendent and some of the mo1eimportantdistricts 
have one or more Additional Supciintendents 
Lhe Railway Police is divided tnto three distinct 
charges cach under a Supeiintcndent Lhe 
River Police i. also under a Supcrintendent 
Iho cadre comprises Assistant Supcrintendent:, 
Deputy Superintendents Lnspectors Sub- 
Inspectors Sergeants, Assistant Sub Inspectors 
head constables and constables here ib also 
a Village Policc, composed of daftadars and 
chowhidais who receive a muuthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Boaid ‘There is a training 
college and school at Saidah in the district of 
Rajshahi whcre newly appointed offic ers and men 
of the Bengal Police leirn their duties The 
Calcutta City Police 1s a s3parate force maintalocid 
by Governinent under a Commissioner who 15 
responsible di:ect to Government, Lhe Lom- 
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missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant pesacearenag SLIM a? pee 
Inspectors, eants, Ass ub-In TS, 
head sondtanles and constables A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta The 
apnual cost of the Police is over 277 
lakhs. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
eurpeon General with the Government of Bengal 
Tn the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work There are 44 hospitals aud dis 

nearies in Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 

y the Government and 860,640 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of ee treated in them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,083,248. 


Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
ee partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by vernment grants-Ja aid 
Government maintains four Arts vorleere 
in Calcutta (of which one 1s a college for 
women, one 1s for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, one at 
Krishnagat, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teachin secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 6 normal schools, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondary schools who teach ugh the 
medium of the vernacular also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commerctal school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore. 
it also provides at the head quarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts Colleges h schools are 
attached In Calcutta there are five Government 
high schools for boys, two of which are attached 
to the Presidency College and one to the Sanskrit 
College Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal 
cutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, Comilla and Chit- 
tagong. The other secondary schools, with the 
ci Heat of afew middle schools managed olther 
by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private control The adminis 
tration of primary education in all areas, which 
are not under det osir-ocbai rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 


cial reventies to the boards, which contribute called 


rly sen from their own funds Only in 
backward localities are auch schools eithor 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment, A from the institutions referred to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of y school teachers. For 
the education of medans, there aie senior 
Masirasas at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughli 
and Rajshahi which are managed by Government. 
There are also certain Government institutions 
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for technical and industrial education All 
institutions for technical and industrial education 
except B E College, the Ahsanullah Schoo! of 

ngineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries A large Broporsoe of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
control of various misslonary bodies, which arc 
assisted by Government grante-in-aid. 

The municipalities are required to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education They are mainly responalble for 
primary education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government Those bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur, 
a high school at Kushtla and a high school at 
Chittagong 

In 1932 83 there were in the Presidency — 

RFOOGNISLD INSTITUTIONS FOR MALES 


Institutions Scholars 
Universities 2 1,857 
Arts Colleges 45 20,8867 
Professional Colleges 15 5,040 
High Schools 1,122 269,309 
Middle Schools 1,864 161,599 
Primary Schools 44,623 1,620,101 
Special Schools .. 2,818 119,103 


RECOGNISED INSTILUTIONS FOR } EMALES 


Arts Colleges ‘ 6 508 
Professional Colleges 3 53 
High Schools... 64 16,285 
Middle Schools 71 8,882 
Primary Schools 18,076 466,745 
Special Schools . 44 2,162 
UNRECOGNISED SCHOOLS 
Males : F 1,243 54,327 
Females dil 11,377 


The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction assisted by an 
Assistant Director, a special officer appoimted 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
kducation Each division Is in charge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of cach district is 10 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
8ub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter clasa of officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
Assistant Sub-Inspectora and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis High education is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, res vely 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor aphoiies by 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, el 
and nominated fellows The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
hb psgg Begd College, Calcutta Dacca Universit 
also a Law Department attached to | 
Caloutta University is mainly an examining 


body, but it has now made Itself responsible for 


advanced teaching for which p 


an agency which is mainly distinct from 


staffs of the affiliated Colleges. 


The University at Dacca is of the residential 
Secondary and 
In ediate Education at Dacca. 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Exsmina- 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 


type. There is a Board for 
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se it employs 
the 


ducted by 


a special Ins 
It conducts 


(for women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


Estimated Revenue for 1935-36. 


The figures are in Thousands of Rs 
Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Estimate Estimate 

1984-35. 


Heads of Revenue. 


1935-36. 


Heads of Ren'venue. 
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and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 


The Education of Europeans {s mainly con- 
pe agency, assisted by Govern- 

ment granta, Government however maintain 
r, and also a school for boys, 

a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 


Estimated Revenue for 1935-836—contd. 
The figures are In Thousands of Rs, 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Estimate Estimate 








1984-35. 1935-36 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Balt . = 2,00 1.00 | Miscellancous § Adjust- 
Land Revenue .. 3,15,46 3,25,89 ments between Central 
Excise . -» 1,42,00 = 1,38,00 and Provincial Govern- 
Stamps .. ee 2,94,00 2,96,00 ments he i 1,44 1,58.16 
Forest ..  .. 4. = 15,26 18,03 | Extraordinary receipts .. ‘1,00 1.07 
Registration .. 19,00 25,00 | Receipts in England .. 3 1 
Scheduled Taxes 12,50 12,50 Pen See eA ae 
Subsidised Companies 36 55 Total Revenue receipts 9,19,47 11,02,33 
Irrigation, Navigation, = ———— 
Embankment and Transfer from Famine 
Drainage Works for Relief Fund .. i 60 aa 
Sapa ae Accounts eve Nog Famine Relief Fund R4 49 
r p oe es ’ sa Deposit Account— 
Irrigation, Navigation, Imperial Council of 
Kmbankment and Dra- Agricultural Research 61 62 
inage Works for which Depreciation Fund for 
no Capital Accounts are Government presses .. Nil Nil 
kept... oe 2,60 2,10 |Advances from  Pro- 
Interest .. is bes 3,98 5,65 vinclal Loans Fuad, 25,66 14,28 
Administration of Justice, 12,54 13,23 Government of India. . 1,94,18 65,18 
Jails and Convict Settle- Appropriation for Re- 
ments .. a 2 6,81 7,20 duction or Avoldance of 
Police .. és e»  =:21,15 8,20 | Debt... as . Nil 10,55 
Ports and Pilotage 77 90 | Subvention from Central 
Education = _ 13,69 14,18 Road Development 
Medical ., Sa 9,97 10,68 Account ‘ 13,70 14,00 
Public Health .. an 1,37 1,42 | Suspense ., bs 4 5,50 6,80 
Agriculture ‘ne 5,46 6,06 | Recoverics of loans and 
Industries wi es 7,98 10,34 advances by the 
Miscellaneous Depart- Government of Bengal. 9,67 10,90 
ments .. ae a 13,04 17,79 | Total Recoipts on Capital 
Civil Works ie ae 18,82 19,66 Account «+ 2,50,78 122,77 
Transfer from Famine : fs 
Relief Funds .. 86 51 Total .. e+ 11,70,23  12,25,10 
Receipte in sid of Super- ‘Total Opening balance ., 12,86 —«:12,88 
annuation ae ee 1,39 1,27 
Rtationery and Prihting 4,50 4,02 {Grand Total .. .. 11,88,09  12,87,48 
Milan: H no ao en a re) ie’ ah tach RSMo) BF Vat, aks wig cena 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1935-36, 


The figures are in Thousands of Res. The figures are in Thousands of Ra, 

Sanctioned Sanctioned Sanctioned Sanctioned 

Heads of Expenditure. stimate Estimate| ends of Expenditure. Estimate Hatimate 
1934-35. 1935-50. 

1934-35, 1935-36. 








Re. Rs. Rs Ra 
rea ee es aad Lae Forest capital outlay not 
Stamps - - * 4, 95 5.24 charged to Revenue — 
Forest 1. 1.  .. 1448 15,50 | [England ..  w. : 
Forest capital outlay Construction of (In India 993 2,79 
charged to Revenue... 29 ru) NE di aap 
Registration 7 .. «17,210 (18,55 abankaic t 
scheduled taacs .. ws, Be a rained 
Interest on works for which aa ae 
capital acooant are kept 24,28 22,22 sinae d ry 
Irmgation—Other Revenue Men cy 
expenditure financed Revenue .. In England 12 Nil 
from ordinary revenues... 10,09 12,09 Civil works {In India 33 3,14 
Irrigation,—Other Revenue not charged 
Se to Revenue {In England .., Nil 
amine Relief Grants .. ‘ ‘ 
: Commuted value of pension 
ae ert om ae (not charged torevenuc) 5,72 h,50 
and Drainage works... 36 : Fa R 
Interest on ordinary debt.. 14,07 «16,74 ee eee ot 
Interest on other obligations fi 5 {Deposit Account—Imperial 
pec neion or Avoidance ec oun of Agricultural 
of De a es - we 00 esearch =, ee Pe G1 62 
General Administration .. 1,23,08 1,31,92 De t Fund f 
Administration of Justice.. 95,48 99,82 Peay ton sede oF 
Jails and. Conviet Government presses’ ls , 23 24 
Settlements a6 .. 44,89 44,41 | Repayments to the 
Police - bsg .. 2,24,65 2,29,98 Government of India of 
Ports and Pilotage.. ‘ 5,68 4,46 Advances from Pro- 
Scientific Departments... 29 30) vincial Loans Fund ae as 10,65 
aay oe ve “ZS 12,66 eihvenen pee : Central 
ucation 0a Jevelopmen 
Transferred ,. 1,16,71 1,19,00 Account .. te f .. 12,38 13,33 
Medical... is .. 49,41 50,41 | Suspense. be .. 6,60 6,80 
aieaieare a 7 saan aos Loans and Advances by the 
Industries vs ee . 12°91 14.60) Government of Bengal .. 8,78 11,46 
Miscellaneous Departments. 2,22 2,27 | Total expenditure on Capi- 
Civil Works.. oe »» 94,03 93,74 tal account iis -- 41,86 55,08 
Famine eet Py oe 36 1 v0 eee eal et eee 
Superannuation owances : ‘ 
Ln spr + Snip 58,45 62,14 Total expenditure .. ..11,70,55 12,25,14 
0 nslo 
se ae Tedinary os (losing balance In Famine 
revenues . Nil Relief Fund .. .. 12,64 12,31 


Stationery and Printing :. 18,05 19,37 bs 
Other closi . ns i, 
Miscellaneous re ses) 24,23 ther closing balancos 


Expenditure in England .. 41,00 42,88 Total closing balance 
Total expenditure from —— 





-» 12,54 12,31 











ordinary revenue »» 11,28,69 11,70,04 GRAND TOTAL .. 11,83,09 12,87 ,43 
Administration. 
GOVERNOB AND PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. Honorary | Physicians ‘—Lt.-Col. J. D. Sandes, 
His Excellency The Right Hon. Sir John Ander- 1.M.8., Civil burgeon of Darjeeling. 
son, P.0., G.0.B., G.0.1E. Aaistant Surgeon, Dr. B.A. Irvine, 
Avdes-de-Camp, Capt. L. H. Methuan, 0.B.2., M.0. 
PERSONAL STAFF. The Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, 
Private Secretary, L. G. Pinnell, 1.8. Lieut. A. P. Sykes, The King’s Roysl Rifle 


Military Secretary, Colouel K. B. Butler, Corpa., Lieut. f. W. H. Worrall, The Somerset 
C.B.E,, 4.0. t Infantry 
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ADMINISIRATION—conid 
Surgeon General Major Gencral D P Goil 


Hony Ardes de Camp —Sardar Bahadur § 
WV JadenlTa,OBL 
Lieut Col A H Bishop Mc VD Com 

manding Lhe Calcutta Presidency Battalion 
Lieut Col J A Polwhele VD (Command 
ing Northern Bengal Mounteu Rifies 

CaptainL W RI Iiubtt OBL RIM, 
Principal Officer Mercantile Marine Dopt 

Tieut Col W R Elhot, MC Commanding 
the Cal 1tta Scottish 

Indian Avde de Camp, Tusaldar Ishir Singh 
Hudson @ Horse 

Hony Indvan Avd de Camp Honorary Lieut 
Gobordhan Gurung Subedat Major Late of 
2 10th Gurkhi Rifies 

Commandant HH JI The Governors Body 
Guard —Msajo1 T M_ I[unbam Poona Horse 
(17th Queen Victoria s Own Cavalry) 

Suptrintendent H LL Governors lstautes — 
L 1 Watson 


MIMBERS OF COUNCIL 


jhe Hon ble Sir 138 J Mitter Kt nC st 

Ihe Hon'ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin KCI 
Bar it Law 

The Hon bie Sir Robert Rejd 11 Csi (Ib 
ICs 

Ihc Hon Sir John Woodhtad KC SE C1k ICS 


MINIbII RS 


dhe Hon tle Khan Behadut M= Azizul Hayu 
(1 ducati on) 

the Hon Nawab Sir Kavt Ghulam Motuu Idin 
Faroqgu KL (Public Works and Industues ) 

The Hor ‘Sir Biyoy lTrasad Singh Roy ht 
(foc Sclé Gos crniment) 


BENGAL Lt¢ isbaqivi COUNCIF 
dhe Hon Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray 
Chaudhurt ht of Santosh (Piesident) 
Mr Raéur Rahman hhan BI (Dy Picsident) 
JW Mchay I8O (Secretary) 


SIC RLTARIAL 

C(huf Secretary to Government G1 
CE TCS 

Deputy secictary and Press Officcr § Basu 
108 

Secretary, Itctenue Departnent IW Lawens 
ICA 

Secretary Finance Commerce ani Marine De part 
ments D Gladding I( 8 

Necretary J egrstative 
Hooper 108 

\c relary Agrwulture and Indusines H SL. 
St vens OFI TCs 

Scretary, L S&S @ Dept S Bh Haldar, 1¢ 8 
retary Judicial Department N G A Ligley 
1¢ 8 Bar at Law 

\ retary Lducattoon Department H R 
Wilkinson, (Ik ICb 


MISOFLLANEBOUS APPOINIMFNTS 
\ mber, Board of Revenue—F A Sachse CI kh 
ICs 


f reeter of Public Instruction, J M Bottom 
ly, A (Oxon), IFS 

1 rector of Publ: Healih, Dr & B Ahambatr 
pector General b Eve 3 ¢ Jarma ¢ P 

( mintsnoner, C Pohve, L H Colson 
(IE 


Ho, 


Department Go ty 


IMS 

Collector of Customs Calcutla W J Ward BA 

Commissioner of Exciseand Salt D Macy hirs n 
Ics& 

Accountant General M Subramanyan BA 

pil Are General of Prisons Lt Col R E 

lowerdew IMS 

Postmaster General Rai Bahadur P N Mnkeryi, 
CBF 

Inspector General of Reyrstration Khan Bahadur 
Shamsuddin Ahmad BI 

Director of Agriculture Wk Mclean ( Offg) 

Dir ctor of Industries A T Weston MSC 
MICE etc 

Rural Derclopment 
Jownend, 1(¢ 5 


Protector of I migrants Lt Col Arthur Denham 
White IMS MD 


Supxrentendint Royal Botanw Garden Calcutta 
( © Calder 

T ibour Commissioner R 1 Wilker 1c 8 

h forms Conmesonr RN Guchrist crt 
IkS 


Curator of Ierba ium Royal Botame Gardens 
kalipida Biswas 


LILUIENAN] GOVERNORS OF BENUAT 


Commissioner, H P V 


IErcderick F Halliday In 4 
John P Grant 18 ) 
(eal Beadon 186. 
William Grey 1867 
George C umpbull 1871 
Sir Richard Icmple Bart 4&( 81 1874 
Ihe Hon Ashlcy Iden C&T 1877 
Suir Steuart GC Baylty hd 81 (Offt7) 1879 
A Rivers Thompson CST CT lds 
H A Cockercll O81 (Offtetatiny) 1805 
‘sir Steuart GC Bayley KURI CIk 1387 
Sir Charles Alfre 1 Lihott RUST 1890 
pir A P MacDonnell KUST (Offg ) 18)3 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie AC S31 Lodo 
Ketired 6th April 18 5 
(Charles Ceal Stevens Cs 1 (Offig ) 1897 
Sir John Woodburn Kb! 18J8 
Dicd 21st Navember 1902 
J A Bourdillon (81 (Officratiny) 102 
Sir A H Leith Lraser KOST 1%)3 
Jancelot Hare CST CIE (Offig) 1906 
1 A blacke (Offcratiny) 1906 
Sh 1 oN Baker Kos! 1908 
Retired 2lst scptcmber 1911 
1 W Duke O81 (Officzatins) Ltt 


The Office of Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on Apml lst 1912, when Beng 
was raised to a Governorship 


GOVERNORS OF THE PRESIDLNOY OF TORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL 
The Rt Hon Baron Carmichael of 
Skilling GCIb& KROMG 1912 
The Rt Hon karl of Ronaldashay, 
GCth 1917 
Lhe Rt Hon Lord IJ ytton 1922 
The Rt Hon dir Stanley Jackson PO 
GOIrFr ‘ 1027 
The Rt Hon Sir Tihn iniersun Po, 
@OB JOIkL ae 1932 


go 


—ee 


Bengal Lestslatwe Councel. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
The Hon ble Maharaja Bir pay varie Nath Ray Chaudhuri, Kt , of Santosh, P?esident 


Razur Rahman Khan, BL, Deputy 
Secretary Mr J. W. McKay, 130 


esident. 


Asa’, Secretary Mr. K. All Afzal, Bar-at-Law. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVL COUNOIL. 


officio— 
Ex officio le Str John Woodhead, KCSI,CIE,IO8 


as 
” 
39 


> 
tb) 
” 


Sir Brojendra Lal Mitter, K 0 bT 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, K 018 


Sir Robert Reid, KOIE,O81,108 


MINISTERS 


Elected— 
The Hon'ble Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui Kt , of Ratanpur. 


- Sir Bljoy Prasad Singh Roy, KT 
» Khan Bahadur M Azizul Haque, 
Official Nominated Members— 


Mr G FP Hogg, CIE 
Mr 


th] 
3? 


Mr D Gladding 

Mr G @ Hooper 

Mr H P V Townend OLE 
Mr H S E Stevens 

Mr O M Martin 

Mr H Graham CIL 

Mr T J Y Roxburgh cir 
Mr 8 Basu 

Mr RN Gilchrist C1E 


MrA UL Porter 
Mr A K Chanda 
Mr 8 © Mitter 


Nominated Non-Officials— 
Rev. B A Nag 

Babu Guruprosad Das 

K C Ray Chaudhuri. 
Maulvi Latafat Hussain 

D J Cohen 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi Hafizar Rahman 
Chaudhuri. 


P N. Guha 
Mukunda Behary Mullick. 


Elected Members. 


Name of Members. 


Babu Jatindra Nath Basu is Ge 
Mr 8 M, Boge, Bar-at-Law oe ee 
Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddaer . ae 


Rai Dr Haridhan Dutt Bahadur . ns 
Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt. 
Dr Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt , M D. oe 
Munindra Deb, Rai Mahasai ue ats 
Dr Amulya Ratan Ghose ‘ ‘ 

Babu Profulla Kumar Guha ‘ ‘ 


Rai Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur 


KaiS K Das Bahadur, ‘ 
Mr. Saileswar Singh Roy ‘ 
Babu Jitendralal Bannerjee 

Mr.J N Gupta, OIE,MBE 


Rai Satya Kinkar Sahana Bahadur 
Babu Hoseni Rout r : 


Mr BR. Malti, Bar-at-Law 
Rai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhaya 
Rai Satish Obandra Mukharji Bahadur .. 
Babu Haribansa Roy - 
Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 
Mr. P. Banerji 
Bal Debendra Nath Ballabh Bahadur .. 


ee 


a6 es as 


Name of Constituency 


Calcutta, North (Non Muhammadan). 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan), 

Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 

Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 

24-Parganas Municipal, North (Non-Muham- 
madan) 

24-Parganas Municipal, South (Non-Muham- 
madan) 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan), 

Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan), 

Birbhum (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura Weat (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura Kast (Non-Muhammadan). 

Midnapore North (Non-Muhammadan),. 

Midna pore South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Midnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan), 

24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan) 

24-Parganas Rural South (Non-Muhammadan). 

24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan), 


bengat Legistatwe Council. 


Name of Members. 
Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu es 
Srijut Taj Bahadur Singh : 
Babu Amulyadhan Roy 


Babu Jitendra Nath Roy .. - os 
Babu Suk Lal Nag oe ee 
Rai Keshab Chandra Banarji Bahadur .. 
Dr, Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta .. 


Babu Satish Chandra Ray Chowdhurl, B.1. 


Rai Bahadur Akshoy Kumar Sen 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bal es 
Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law 

Rai Sahib Lalit Kumar Bal ae 


Ral! Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, M.B.E. 
Babu Khetter Mohan Ray ns “es 


Rai Bahadur Hem Chandra Roy Choudhur! 


Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri .. “s 

Babu Prem Hari Barma ., is 

Babu Kshetra Nath Singha i ae 

Babu Nagendra Narayan Ray, B.L. ae 

Dr. Jogendra Chandra Chaudhuri ea 

Mr. ShantiShekhareswar Roy .. ce 
» Prosanna Deb Raikat.. as oe 
» <A. Raheem, ¢.1.8, ar ais és 


» H. 8. Suhrawardy, u.A. (Oxon and Cal.) 


B.80., B.0.L, (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law. 
Maulvi Shaik Rahim Baksh 33 a 
Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman.... 
Maulvi Muhammad Saadatullah .. 


Nawabzada Khwaja Muhammad Afzul, 
Bahadur, 


Maulvi Abul Kasem sc S5 
Maulvi Abdul Karim us ae isa 
Khan Bahadur A. F. M. Abdur Rahman 

Maulvi Abdus Samad ae a es 


Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh we ae 
Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali .. ate 3% 
Maulvi Abul Quasem, M.A., BL... ee 


Maulvi Abdul Ghan! Chowdhury, B.L. .. 
Maulvl Azizur Rahman .. Se ee 
Maulvi Nur Rahman Khan Eusufj! i 
Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah ie Pe 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim i a a 
Vacant wie ae ae “s as 
Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan.. at 
Maulyi Mahammad Hossain we sa 
Khan Bahadur Hashem Ali Khan oi 


gt 
Name of Constituency. 


Nadia (Non-Muhammadan), 
Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan), 
Jeasore South (Non-Muhammadan), 
Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Khulne (Non-Muhammadan), 

Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh West (Non-Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan). 


Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan). 


| Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan), 


| Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan). 


. Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan). 
. Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan). 


- Tippera (Non-Muhammadan). 


- Noakhali(Non-Muhammadan), 
.» Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadan). 
a Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 


| Rangpur West (Non-Muhammadan). 


- Rangpur East (Non-Muhammadan). 


Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhamniadan). 
Malda (Non-Muhammadan), 


en alpaiguri(Noa-Muhammadan). 
-. |Caleutta North (Muhammadaan). 


| Calcutta South (Muhammadan). 


.. Hooghlycuwm Howrah Municipal (Muhammadan). 
, Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan). 


, 24-Parganas Municipal (Muhanmadan), 


Dacca City (Muhammadan). 


Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan). 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan). 


_ 24-Parganas Rural (Muhammadan). 


Murshidabad (Muhammadan), 


_, | Jessore North (Muhammadan). 


. Jeasore South (Muhammadan), 


Khulna (Muhammadan),. 
Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh North-West (Muhammadan). 


. Mymensingh South-West (Muhammadan). 


Mymensingh East (Muhammadan). 


. Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan). 
. Faridpur North (Muhammadan). 

. Farildpur South (Muhammadan),. 

. Bakarganj North (Muhammadan). 

. Bakarganj West (Muhammadan). 
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Name of Members. 


MaulviNural Absar Choudhury .. 4 

Haji Badi Ahmed Choudhury... a 
MaulviSyed Osman Haidar Chaudhury.. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin, ¢.1,E. 
Maulvi Muhammad Fazlullah_... a ace 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Mohammed Bastruddin.. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Emadnaddin Ahmed 


Maulvi Hassan Ali.. is a eg or 
Mr. A. F. Rahman a ‘a <3 os 
Kazi Emdadul Hoque ce 5a as oe 
Maulvi Rajibuddin Tarafdar .. : os 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muazzam Ali Khan : 
Nawab Musharruf Hosain, Khan Bahadur aa 


es 


Mr. F. C, Guthrie a ee a ee 
» W. L. Armstrong ace ae = a 
» W.W. K. Page a és ei es 
» od. W. RR. Steven wis 6 es 3 
» B. H. Ferguson = ae ee = 
» L. T. Maguire .. ee 


[Vacant] .. ae ‘ <9 


Raja Bhupendra Natavin Sinha Sshadut: of 
Mashli pur. 


Mr, Sarat Kumar Roy a. “e Pen me 
», Arun Chandra Singha ws ae ae 

Kumar Sshib Shekhareswar Ray.. ae : 

Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee, Bar-at-Law ame 


Rai Shashanka Kumar Ghosh Bahadur, C.LE. .. 
Mr. T. Lamb Se A 


» W.H. Thompson ¢.8.1. we oe 
» <F. T. Homan ; 
>», G.W. Leeson .. me a o- oe 


» C C. Milley .. nS as és Sa 
yy W.C. Woodsworth 
J.R. Walker .. 
» €.G@, Cooper .. 
[Vacant] .. se ee ae oe ae 
Mr. J. B. Ross... es és és es 
H.R. Norton .. = és s is 
» Surendra Nath Law .. ak is de 
Maharaja Srig Chandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar. . 
Ral Ram Dcv Ohakhany Bahadur ea ae 
Mr, Ananda Mohan Poddar a ae ate 


Rai Giris Chandra Sen Bahadur .. a is 
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Name of Constituency. 


Chittagong North (Muhammadan). 
Chittagong South (Muhammadan), 
Tippera North (Muhammadan). 
Noakhali Hast (Muhammadan), 
Noakhall West (Muhammadan), 
Rajshahi North (Myhammadan). 
Rajshahi South (Muhammadan). 
Dinajpur (Muhammadan). 
Rangpur West (Muhammadan). 
Rangpur East (Muhammadan). 
Bogra (Muhammadapn). 
Pabna (Muhammadan). 
Malda cum Jalpaiguri (Muhammadan), 
Presidency and Burdwan (European). 
No, 
Da. 
Dacca and Chittagong (European). 
Rajshahi (European). 
Anglo-Indlan. 
Do. 
Burdwan Landholders. 


Presidency Landholders. 
Chittagong Landholders. 
Rajshahi Landholders. 
Calcutta University, 

Dacca University, 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


Do. 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 
Do. 

Indian Tea Association. 

Indian Mining Association. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Do. 

Bengal Marwari! Assoclation. 


Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 
Expert-——All L.. §. G. Department Bills. 


The United 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and south- 
east by Bihar on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 

ur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
unjab eir total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Rampur, Tchri 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 5,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles The total popalation is 49,614,833. 


The Provinces, orginally termed the North 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present deeignation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracta of country ortions 
of the Himalayas, including the umaon 
division which consists of three hill districts 
two of which are entirelyin the hills and one 
is halfin the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract, the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Centra! India 
including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system 
which though somewhat llable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal 
ly infertile, though better populated The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 5642 persons per square mile 
In the west to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soi than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bcngal In the south there are low rocky hills 
brohen spurs of the Vindhyan mountains 
covered with stuntcd trees and jungle and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas 
clothed wrth dense forest affording exccllent 
big and small game shooting and rmsing beyond 
In & tangled mass of ridzcs ever higher and 
higher, until is reached the line of the etcrnal 
shows, but the greater part ot the provinces 
consists of Icvel plam teeming with highly- 
cultivated flelds and watered by three rivers— 
the Ganges Jumna, and Gogra 


The People. 


The population is mainly Hindu, 84 4 percent 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 
|ercent, the total of all other religions 
being 0 6 per cent composed of Christians 
(Luropeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews Included among the 
Hindus are the Arsa Samajlste, followers of 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended its influence 
) the OUnulted Provinces The three main 
(hivsical] types are Dravidian, Aryan and 
Mongoloid, the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
he former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
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Western diatricta of the Provinces. Most ot 
the people, bowever show a mixed Arya 
Dravidian origin. ‘Two languager are spoken 
by the maj oritv of people in the plains, 
Urdu and Hindi Urdu being more common 
in the urban areas and bocaugse of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
ont hand 1nd Hindi on the other, forming the 
linaua franca of the Province, 


Industries. 

The chief industry is agriculture which 
1s the principal source of livelihood of 71 1 per 
eent of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to 1 further 8 2 per cent Lhe 
souls of the Provinces fall mto three groups 
the villey soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium 15 the black soil with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel 
I'he Himalayan souls are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed whilst the main alluvium sols 
aresand clay ind loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive ‘The soil generally yields 
excellent crop of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
lice being grown mostly in low-lying, heavy 

liys ihe greater part of the Provinces 
S highly cultivated the rainfall varies from 50 
to 60 inc hes in the Hulls to 40 inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Divinion receives only about 25 to 30 mches 
annually Drought senously affected Bundel- 
hhand and tne Agia Divisions m the past 

mnproved drumize wd norgation facilities 
have cffedted considcrable improvements In 
the latter area however shortise of watcr mn 
the canals and the gencral lowermg of the water 
table stul continue to react agaunst full agricul 
tuial returns Steps arc being taken to increase 
the vmount of water passing down the canis 
Commodity prias showed a definite decline 
throughout the year 1934 Though in some 
cases the prices in January of 1934 ruled higher 
thin thos of 1933 by December all commodity 
prices were at a lower level than at the corres 

ponding dite of the previous year In general 
the harvested crop af 1934 was poore: than that 
of 1933 It cannot be said that those solely 
dependent on agricultural produce art in any 
wy better off than in the previous yar [and 
18 held mostly on the ryotwar1 tenure in Bundcl 

khand and Aumaon on zgemindar: tenure in 
Agra and taluqdarl tenme in Oudh [he prin 

cipal landowners in Ondh are the T duqdars 

some Of Whom own Very large ostates The area 
held in taluqilir: tenure amounts to »4 per cent 

of the total area in Oudh 


Manufactures. 


The provinces are not rich in minerals Iron 
and copper aie found in the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, and there were mines of importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of production 
and inaccessibility, most of them lave been 
closed Goldis found in minute quantities by 
washing the sands in some of the rivers in 
the hills Timestone 1s found in the Himalayas 
and in the Liawah district and stone is 
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largely quarried in the Mirzapur district. 
Cotton {s ginned and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the provinces as a home 
industry ; and weaving by means of handlooms, 
is carried on in most districts. Cawnpore is 
the chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 

According to the census of 1981, 45,128 
persons were employed on cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing and 408,083 on spinning 
and weaving. Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where the famous ‘ Kimkhab’ 
brocade is made) but considerable work is now 
done at Shahjahanpur and Mau and some at 
Agra as well. Embroidery work is done at 
Lucknow, where the noted ‘Chikan’ work of 
cotton on musilins is produced, and in Benarer, 
where gold and silver work on silk, velvet, 
crepe and sarsenet obtains. Benares uses Jocal 
gold thread for embroidery work and Kimkha b’ 
weaving. The glass industry is Important at 


Firozabad, Bahjol, Balawali and Naini (Allaha- tar 


bad). Moradabad is noted for its lacquered 
brass-work, Benares for brassware-engraving 
and repousse. Farrukhabad for its calico 
prints and Agra for Its carpets and marble and 
alabaster articles; glazed pottery is made at 
Chunar and Khurja and clay figures of men 
and fruits at Lucknow. 


The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Farrukhabad and Oel (District Kherl): the 
carving and inlay work of Nagina and Saha- 
ranpur, the art silk industry of Tanda and Mau, 
the lock and brass fittings Industry of Aligarh, 
the copper utensil industry of Almora, the 
durries of Agra and Bareilly, the pottery of 
Nizamabad (District Azamgarh) and the ivory 
work of Lucknow also deserve mention. 


Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre. It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, cotton, 
woollen and other mills. The woollen mill is 
the largest in India. Lucknow possesses an 
Important paper-mill and also a cotton mill. 
There are cotton ginning and pressing factories 
at Aligarh, Meerut and Bareilly and cotton mills 


at Agra, Hathras, Lucknow, Benares and 
Moradabad. Many sugar mills have been 
recently started, mainly in the Gorakhpur 


Rohilkhand and Meerut divisions. Excellen 
oe is made at Bareilly mostly on cottage 
nes, 


The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
bad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farrukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, (thaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur, 


Administration. 


The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Council, 
the Governor being aasisted by two members 

the Executive 


of 1 in oharge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in charge 
of the Tran Subjects. The medium for 


the transaction of public business is the 

, the staff of which consists of 7 
Secretaries (including Chief\Secretary).two joint 
Secretaries and 7 Deputy Secretaries including 
the Director of Public Instruction and the 


_ tration, 
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Deputy Legal Remembrancer who are ez-Officto 
ae deed Secretaries In the Education and 
Judicial Departments respectively. There are 
also 4 Under-Secretaries (including the Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction who ls ez-Officto 
Under-Secretary in the Education Department) 
and 4 Assistant Secretaries. The Chief Secretary 
is in ohare of Appointment, General Adminis- 
xecutive, Politfeal, Newspaper and 

Police Departments; the Finance Secretary deals 
mainly with the Finance Department; the 
Revenue Secretary is in charge of the Revenue 
Scarcity, Reclesiastical and Forest Departments 
and also the Buildings and Roads branch of the 
Public Works Department; the Education 
Secretary is in charge of the Education, Indus- 
trics, Agriculture and Excise De ments ; the 
L, 8. G, Secretary is in charge of the local Self- 
Government, Municipal, Medica} and Public 
Health Departments and the Judicial Secre- 
y is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments. The seventh Secre- 
tary belongs to the Public Works Depart- 
ment (Irrigation Branch) and is also 
Chief Engineer for the Irrigation Branch 
of the RB W.D. Government spends the cold 
weather, October to ers in Lucknow and 
Allshabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at 
Lucknow. The Governor and the Secretaries 
spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also in the cold weather. The 
Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases lying within 
its jurisdiction. being the chicf revenue autho- 
ig in the province. There are pe face 
British districts, thirty-sixin Agra and tweive 
in Oudh, average ares 2,200 square miles and 
average population a million. h district is 
in charge of a District Officer, termed a Magis- 
trate and Collector in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Oudb and Kumaon. The 
districts are grouped together In divisions. 
Each division is under a Commissioner, 
except the Kumanu division, the charge of which 
is held by the Deputy Commissioner, Naini 
Tal, in addition to his own duties. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
10,600 square miles and an average pop of 
nearly 5 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into tahetls, witb an aversec are of 500 hes 
miles and anaverage population of 286,000. Each 
Tahel in in charge of a Taheildar, who is res. 
ponsible for the eoHestion of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Tahsils are divided 
into parganas which are unite of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahstidars rela tahstidare 


petwaris, or village accountants, check their 
pers and form a link direct between the vil- 
ersand Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenne and criminal), the oer a8- 
8 a sub-division, consisting of one or more 

t Tega oe Machel rd subordl- 
nates, Who may he covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant tea and Collectors) oF 
members of the vinclal Service (Deputy 


So machand Dituion The Commissioner 
of the Division Is Political Agent for 
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the Indian States of Rampur and Tehri-Garhwal| 
and the Commissioner of Benares is the Political’ 
Agent for Benares State. 


Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author-, 
ities in both crimina] and civil cases. The: 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight. 
permanent and three temporary puisne judges: 
six of whom including the Chief Justice are 
Indians, and the latter consists of a Chief 
Judge and four judges four of whom 
are Indians. There are thirty-two posts’ 
(twenty-four in Agra including two posts 
temporarily held in abeyance and eight in 
Oudh) of district and scasions judges of which 
nine are hold by Indians not becneans to the. 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to 
the provincial service and the bar feng f have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction In civil 
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rate levied from the landowners. Some of the 
boards have recently imposed a tax on oircum- 
stances and property he United Provinres 
Motor Vehicles Laxation Act has come into 
force with effect from January 1st, 19386 The 
tax realised under this Act will also be utilized 
in the payment of grants to local authorities for 
purposer of expenditure on the construction, 
maintenance and improvement of roads The 
chief source of municipal income 18 the octrol or 
terminal tax and toll whichis an octroi in modi 
filed torm J. al opinion 1s strongly in favour 
of indirect as opposed to direct taxation for 
municipal purposes 


Public Works Department. 


The Buildings and Roads branch is ad- 
ministered be Bi Civilian Secretary and the 


principal nistrative officor is a Chief 
inginecr, The Province is divided into circles 
and divisions Each circle is in charge of a 


Deputy Chief Engineer and each division 
is in charge of an Executive Engineer. All 


and criminal cases and occasional appellate Metallei roads maintained from Provincial 


jurisdiction in rent ca 


courts and dispose of a good deal of the work 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil) juris 
diction of the High Court from ist April 1926. 
The deputy and assistant commussioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of amall cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suita. In A the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs.2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs. 5,000 In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Rs. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suita of Bs. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judg: and 
that of the munsif raised up to . 6,000. 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court excep! 
In cases of a value of Ra. 5,000 or less which ar 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Rs 600. There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Rs. 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Rea. 20. 


Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self-government are the 
district and municipal boards which, with thc 
exception of two municipal boards, have non: 
Official Chairmen. Most of the municipal board: 
having an annual income of Rs 50,000 or ove: 
have executive officers to whom certam adminis. 
trative powers are reserved Tha administrativ: 
functions of the municipal and district board: 
are performed by the Chairman and Executiv 
Officer or the seoretary, but the boards tifem: 
Selves are directly responsible for most 0 
the administration. The district boards obtain 


41% of their income from Government grants. 


Ihe other chief sources of income is the local 


District Officers and|funds and construction 
their assistants including tahsildars, preside in costing more than 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors: 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 


of all buildings 
Ks. 20,000 are In charge 
f the Buildings and Roads branch, 

The Irrigation branch 1s administered hy 

Sicretary and for thc present two Joint 
Socretarics, all of whom are also Chicf Engineers 
The third Chiet Enginecrship 13 a temporary 
post to further the organisation of development 


schemes The province is divided into circles 
and divisions 


2 The Irrigation branch admunisters the 
various irrigation works, the Ganges Canal 
on begin oe Grid, the tubo-well scheme, and 
othcr development works, such as the Daurala 
Sugarcane tramway The hydro electric works, 
“ube-wells and development schemern aro m 
‘harge of the Chief Engmeer (Dev open) 
‘he Sarda Canal and the Bundelkhand Canals 
In charge ot the Chief Engineer (East). and the 
Ganges, the Kustern Jumna and the Agra Canals 
‘are in that of the Chicf Engincer (West 

3 The Sarda Canal—sa work of the first 
magnitude—was opened in 1928 for mtroducing 
jrrigation into most of the districts of Oudh. 


Lhe ditnges Canal Hydro electra Grid 
‘supplics powcr at cheap rates for domestu, 
industrial and agricultural purposes to 10 dis 
trict8 in the west ot the provinces Six of the 
ten falls available for electrification have been 
developed and another fall is mm course of dove 
lopment Combined with a steam station bemg 
buflt at Chaudausi in the east of the ole trified 
ara a total of 28 000 kilowatts or 42,000 H P 
will be available by the end of 1937 Besides 
supplying some 88 towns with populations of 
» thousand or over, with cheap powcr for light 
fans and minor industries it provides energy for 
irrigation pumping from rivers and low level 
canalB as well ak from tube and open wells 
Out of the ultimate output of 28 000 kilowatts, 
12,000 kilowatts have been reserved for operat 
ing State tube-wells which are bemg sunk in the 
districts of Moradabad, Biynor Muza ftarnagar 
Meerut, Bwlandshahr and Budaun Some 1460 
tube-wells are now under construction of which 
about 800 are in operation for the current 
sugar senson§ By the end ot 1937 one and a 
half million of acres of dry land outside the exist 
ing canal areas will thus receive protection. The 
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annual urigation eapected 1s 180000 acres of 
augarcane, 350,000 of wheat and 90 000 acres of 
other crops 

In addition to direct !ocal irrigation from 
such tube wells, witer is boing pumped from 
sone 75 additional wells of larzer capacities mto 
the channels of the Gancs (andl syatem in the 
Meerut distrxt thereby relewsmg 220 cusecs of 
Tiver water for cxtending irrigation im the 1045 
fortunate tracts of the Agri ind Muttre dis 
tricts where local tube wells cannot be sunk tor 
geological re sons 


The Ganges Grid scheme thus farmshes the 
meins of supplyin, a tot of 3,160 cusecs for 
addition.zl irmigvtion in the westcrn distri ts or 
ahout &rds of the cold weather tlow of the 
Ganges river 


5 Tn the erst of the provinces v project his 
been recently sanctioned for liftinz LAO cusers 
from the Gogra river by clectric pumps to he 
optrited by a steam poeneratins station mei 
I yrabad 

6 Ihe construction of the Daurila suzir 
cane tramway for tapping in airci ot [4 000 
ures Of canal ire.ited Sug ircane in the Weerut 
district his been completed = hos tramway will 
carry 105 000 tons of cine trom rcmote irers to 
the rail head on the North Western Railwty ut 
i rate of half a pic per miund por mile 


Police 

The Police Torce 18 administend by im 
Inspector Gencial, with three De puties and two 
Assistants jorty sx Supetntcndents forty si 
Assistant Supuuintendents and — fitty six 
Peputy Superintendents including thiec tem 
poiary officors Lhere 1s a Police IJraiming 
School at Moradabad undo: a Superintendent 
of Polia a3 Prmupal Lhcre isa C€ ID form 
ing @& separate dcpartment, undor a Deputy 
Inspector General with three Assmfants = Lhe 
armed police of the thrie police rangi s have 
reccatly been rearmed with the 410 musket the 
476 musket and the Martini Hen 11fle having 
formed thcit previous armament Fhe ad 
ministration of the Jill Department 23 m 
charge of an Insp ctor Genctal of Prisons, who 
isa member of the Indian Medical Scrvice 


Education 

Education 1s maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grantsin aid Shere 
are five universities, the four residentia) univ ei 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the athliating Univer 
sity of Agra The Jast named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro 
vinces, of the ight colicgcs, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
external side, mz, the Agra and St John’s 
Colleges at Agra,the Christ Church, D A.V. and 
Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Cawnporc, the Meerut 
College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Bareully 
and St Andrew's College, Gorakhpur There 
are Intermediate Colleges and anglo vernacul ir 
high and middle schools which prepare boys tot 
the high sc hool and intermediate oraminitions 
conducted by the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education which prescribes course 4 
for high school and inte 1m diate education 

There are 48 Government High Schools and 
8 Governmont Intermediate Colleges, the 
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remaind(r are under plivate management and 
are aided by (rovernment 


‘Lhe [savella Thoburn ( ollege at Lucknow and 
the Crosthwaite (urls (College at Allahabad 
impait university educ ition to Indian girls and 
the Lheosophical National Girls School and 
Womens College at Benires the Muslim (ais 
Intcrme liate Colleze at Aligarh Matila Vid 
yalaya Intirmediate College it Tuchnow ind 
Balika Vidyaliya Intermediate College Cawn 
pore teuh up to the mtermedivte stize in 
xddition to these there arc A VY Bigh Schools 
Paghsh Middle and vernacular Tower Middle 
schoals wnd primary schools throuszhout the 
plovincc for the education of Indiv Girls they 
ire controlled by Chieh Tuspectiess of Gils 
school under the Director of Public Instruction 
Lhe St George 9 Intermec iiate College Mussoorie 
the Philandcr Smith College Naim Tal, the 
St Josephs College Nihu Tal ud Fa Martin 
fete College Lucknow ate the well known 
matitutions for Imopean wd Anglo Indian 
children in the province which teach upto the 
tmtcrmediate stage Besides these there are 
miny execlent cducitional institutions for 
Pmopoan boys and girls both in the hills und 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India Government maimtain Training 
Collegis for tcachers in Iucknow Allahabad 
and Ages wd a tramin, dcepirtinent 1s attache 
{0 Christian Intemnucdite Colhkw  Tucknow 


Jitr are trammes depirtients attadiud to 
ite Alizith Muslim Uneversify and the Bc- 
narcs Hindu University ther i o& GOV 


ernment Engin: ring College at Roorkee (Thoma 

son College), a School of Art and Cratts in Luch 

now and an Agricultural Colleg:, and a Techno 

logical Institutc at Cawnpore thcre {fs also a non 

Gov.rnment Agricultural Institute at Naim, 
Allahibad Lducation in law is given at the 
four residentiil universities and at the Agra 
and Mecrut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo Vedic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at Cawnpore and at the Bareilly Collego Instruc 

tion in commerce forthe B Com degree ot the 
Apia University 1s givenin the Sanatan Dhirms 
and the J) A V Goile gcs 1t Gawnpore and in the 
St John 5 Coll ze at Agra a commerce depart 

mut for B Com degre 15 also attached to 
Allahabad and = Fuchnow Universities  Jhe 
King George s Medical College Tucknow now 
merged in the Lucknow University, pre pares 
candidates for tho MBBS degree ot the Luck 

now University osides this thcro arc two 
pide il schools it Ara for mew ind women 
and also a College of Ayurvida and Jibbiya 
iy attached to the Benarcs Himdu and the 
Aligarh Muslim  Unitversitica respectively 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education aro almost entirely maintaimcd 
or aided by distiict and municipal boards and 
vernutwar cducation 1s administercd through 
them and the expenditure of grants for verna 

(ular cducation is in their hinds Government 
Taamntains eight Normal Schools and seventeen 
Central Training Schools for the traimng of 
vernaculir teachers Dach district has a deputy 
inspector of schouls who 18 thr Secretary of the 
kducition Committi« of the distrit board, 
assisted by several sub deputy iInkpectors 
Chere are Ac ven mnspr(tors who supervise both 
anglo vetnacular and vernaculir education in 
thoi, chiles 
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Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-Generai of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical ald to women in the admunistration 
of the Dufferin fund affairs A post of Personal 
Assistant to the I G Civil Hospitals has also 
been created from December 8 1934, to relieve 
the I G of the routine dutics in connexion 
with the control of his office A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and 1s responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few ot the larger stations he hae an 
assistant In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in mihtary employ 
hold collateral civil charge There are 102 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffum] dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and 4 jarge number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers 
Lady doctors and women = Frub-asustant 
surgeons visit pardanasiwm women in their 
own homes and much good work 1s done in 
this manner 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
lients are the omason Hospital at Agra, 
King George's Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hosp- 
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tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in Luropean style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussooric The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
itale. King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
& one of the best equipped oolleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
feasors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province The Queen Mary’s Hos- 
pital for women and children completed in 1932, 
is also attached to the King Gvcorge’s Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
instruction of students in midwifery and 

naecology There are also male and 
tmale medical schools at Agra Ihe X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, but 
a scheme for the appointment of a Provincial 
Radiologist and the traming of Medical Officers 
in X-Ray st the king George’s Medical College, 
Lucknow, where evcry facility for such work 
would be forthcoming 15 under the consideration 
of the Government There are sanatoria for 
British soldiers in the hilla The King Edward 
VII banatorium at Bhowali in the district of 
Naini lal 18 an upto date and well-equipped 
institution for the treatment of European and 
Indian consumptives 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 
As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reforms Act of 1919, 


the financial position of the Provinces underwent @ remarkable chango 


The Provinces are, for all 


a purposes, financially independent ofthe Government of India The contribution payable 
y the Local Government has been remitted ontirely by the Government of India with 


effect from the year 1928-26. 


Asthe finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 


importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages — 
ESTIMATF)>) REVENUE FOR 1935-36, 


Principal Heads of Revenue 





Rs. 
laxes on Salt 20,000 
Taxes on Income 
Land Revenue 5,80 54,492 
Lxcise 1,32,06,000 
Stam 1,70,15,500 
kK ores 46,08 900 
Registration 11,00,000 
Schaduled |axes 
Total 9,40, 25,892 
Raduays 
Sub3idised Companies 1,44,000 
Irrigation 


Works for which capital accounts are kept— 
(1) Productive Works— 


Net receipta 1,29,80,851 
(2) Unproductive Works— 

Net recelpta —65 11,820 

Total, net recelpte 1,34 92,671 


Yorks for which no capital 


accounts are kept 11,000 
Tota] Irrigation 1,36,08,671 


Debt Services, 


Rs 

Interest 12 80,000 

Lota] 12,80,000 

Csol Admintetralion. 
Administration of Justice 11,71,000 
Jaile and Convict Settlementa 4 63 500 
Police 2,388,500 
k,ducation 12,45,000 
Modica] 93,75 
Public Health 2,41,600 
Agriculture 5,091,109 
Tidustries 1,938,960 
Miscellaneous Departments 87,500 
Total 45, 25,919 
Buildings, Roads and Miscella- 
neous Public Improvemenk — 
Civil Works—(a) ordinary 3,64,000 
(6) ‘Transfer from Central Road 
Development Account 17,865,870 
21,49,870 
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Mrscellaneous. Rs, 
Transfers from Famine Relief 


Fund .. ae ae is 26,770 
Reocelpts in ald of superannuation. 2,75,200 
Stationery and Printing .. os 6,25,280 
Miscellaneous ee oe ee 8,1 3,1 00 

Total 17,40,350 


Wxtraordinary receipts .. 

Miscellaneousadjustments between 
the Central and Provincial 
Governments... es ee 


Total Revenue .. 11,73,69,702 


Debt, deposits and advances :— Rs. 
(a) Government Press Depre- 
clation Fund “se 46,500 
(t) ‘Famine Relief Funds 1,238,770 
(c) Loans and advances by 
Provincial Governmenia 32,41,000 
(a2) Advances from Provincial 
Loans Funds... -- 91,94,000 
a 
(¢) Appropriation for reduc- 
tion or avoidance of 
Debt-Sinking Fund .. 14,00,000 
(f) Transferfrom Famine Relief 
for repayment ot 
advances from the Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund oe 96,000 
(g) Subventions from Central 
Road oe 
Account .. a's -  5,60,000 
(hk) Subventions from the im- 
pow Council Agricultural 
search and Indian Cen- 
tral Cotton Committee . 1,18,989 
(4) Grant for the G/I for aevelon: 
ment of hand loom 
industry. 72,000 
Tota] -» 1,48,51,259 
Total recelpta ..18,22,20,961 
Opening Balance .. —70,35,511 


Grand Total .. 13,92,56,472 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1035-386. 
Direct demands on the Revenues, 


Taxes on Income .. ee e 


land Revenue... ae «> 75,387,408 
Excise oe ot oe ee 12,30,279 
Stamps ae ee ae ee 2,903,772 
Forests Be -. 28,24,168 
Forest Capital outlay charged to 

revenue eo ee se ee 28,200 
Registration oe we e-  4,80,240 


Total » 1,28,80,067 


Raviway Revenue Account. 


Ra, 

State Railwayz—Interest On debt 7,490 
Subsidised companies ws aa 400 
Total 7,890 


Irrigation Revenue Account. 
Works for which capital accounts 
are kept— 
Toterest on Irrigation Works «» 1,07,84,837 


Other revenue irrigation expen- 
diture financed from ordinary 


revenues ,, wig ie ; -91.400 


Total 1,06,92,937 


Irrigation Capital Asccunt 
(charged to revenue), 


Construction of Irrigation Works— 
A.—Financed from ordinary revenuer 2,70,800 


Debt Services. 

({nterest on ordinary debt .. e. 31,09,116 
Sinking Fund Se se ~ 14,00,000 

Payment tothe Provincial loans 

fund ee PY ee ee esee 

Total 45,090,116 

Civil Administration. 
Genera) Administration .. ee 1,38,98,688 
Administration of Justice.. «>» 74,97,5865 
Jails and Convicte’ Settlements... 81,37,756 
Police sa re as eo 1,64,78,844 
Scientific Departments ee ee 27,496 
Education .. or wa ee 206,85,335 
Medica] s3 as is oe «©«—.:«d 4, 62, 4.54 
Public Health ns os «oe «=: 28, 75, 576 
Agriculture .. oT oe ie 33,01 ,824 
Industries ee oe ee oa 11,68,148 
Agation .. ae se 4,000 
Miscellaneous Deparemente se 82,756 


Exchange ee ee ee ae 


Total oe 7,20,00,937 


a eee 





Busldings, Roads and | Miecellancous 
Public Improvements 





Civil Works—(a) Provincial ex- Rs 
penditure ee ee -» 49,60,398 

4) Improvement and communica- 
tions from Central Road Deve- 
lopment Account os ..  17,85,870 

Total 67,386,268 
Miscetlancous. 

Famine Relief and Insurance— Rs. 
A—Famine Relief ae ee 26,770 
B—Transfers to Famine In- 

surance Fund es os 

Superannuation Allowances ane 
Pensions .. ae oe 71,49 800 

Stationery and Prnting .. es 1154674 

Miscellaneors oe : 8 22 834 

Extraordinary Charges. ie 69 500 

Total sig 

Expenditure in England— 

Secretary of State .. oa 214 360 
High Commissioner .. we 41 74 600 





Irrigation and other capital expenditure 


not charged to revenue, 
(a) coeur of eeeroe 


(e, Hydro-electric acheme 


(d) Outlay on Improvement of 
public health oe ar 


(e) Outlay on Agricultura) im- 
provement 5 a 


(b) Forest outlay .. ee ee 


Total 


Governor —His Excellency Sir Harry Graham 


Halg, MA, KC8I, OIE,ICS 


Praate Secretary. -Major D A Brett, MC 


Aides de Camp —Capt R Caulfeild and Capt 


R W Burkis 
EXECUTIVE CoUNOIL 


Home Member Also Vice President, 
Ihe Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Mahara) Singh, Kt 


M.A.,CTE, (Bar-at-Law) 
Finance Member 


lhe Hon’ble Mr. J M Olay, oS!, (.1.E 


0 B By, 1,C,8, 
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Debt, and Re 
(a) Famune Rellef Fund oF 
(b) Civil] Contingencies Fund .. 
(ec) Los and Advances by 
Local Governmenta -  16,08,000 
(@) Sinking Fund Investment 
Account .. Ae . 14,00,049 


(e) Government Press Devrecia- 
tion Fund oa . 35,000 


(f) Re] nt of Advances 
from Provincial Loans 
Fund Pe wa -.  30,26,975 

60-B. Payment of Commuted 
Value of Pensions 8,72,500 

60 Civil Works oe 1,81,200 

60-A. Other Provincial Works 
not charged to revenue. 


6t Payments to Retrenched 
Personnel 9 200 


jiansfer from Famine Relief Fund 
for repayment of advances from 


the Provincial Local Fund 95,000 
Subventions from Central Road 

Devclopment Account 17,85,870 
Famine neah Fund—lransfer to 

ri ven 26 770 


Peeane at Debt discharged ((" P 
De velopment Joan discharged) 1 00,000 


Charges against grants from the 
}mperiul Council and Agriculture 
Research Indian Centtal ( otton 


Committee ; 1,17,530 
:} t 70 32,700 Charges against grant for this G/I 
for development of hand loom 

1dustry 72, 

Total 93,11,703 

oe Total Disbursements 13,67,52,056 

eee Closing Balance —2,03,516 

70 32 700 Grand Total .. 13,92,56,472 

Administration. 


MINISTERS 


Local Self Gotirnment 
The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, 
Kt , Bar at Law 


The Hon ble Sir Jawala P Srivastava, Kt , Moc, 
AMST 
bFCRETARIAT 


_ Chef Secretary to Government, H Bomford, 


CIL ICS 
Fwnance Secretary J 'L Sathe,1¢3 


, Revenue and P. W D (B & R) Secretary to 


Government, A A Waugh, 16.5. 


T0o 


Local Self Government and Publie Health Secre 
lary, A,B Reid (rr TCS 

Judvial Secretary I S White 105 

Industrees and Education Secretary P M 
Kharegat,d!% Ics 

Secretary to Government Irnrgatwn Branch 
Sir Wiliam Stamp, ht CIF IS8E 

MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMFNTS 

Opium Agent Ghanpur G & V_ Paterson 

Chief Conseriator of Forests T Canning 1FS 
(on leave up to April 10 86) E 0 Shebbeare 
IFS (Off7) 

Durector of Public Instiuetoon H R Harrop, Ma 
(Oxon ) 

Inspector General of Polace, R A Horton © 11 
(Off) 

Inspector General of Civil Hosmtals, Col 
Buckley, MD,FROSE,IMS 

Director of Publee Health Kaishori Lal Choodhn 
OBE, MBBS (Punjab) Dr fLond) Ra 
Rahadur 

Commissioner of Frewe and Inspector Gencral 
of Regutration A N Sapru 165 

Inspector General of Prisons Major HW M Sala 
mat Ullah MC,MB,DTM MRCPI ERI 
PS,IMB 

Director of Agriculture, J H Ritehic MA BSc 
IAs 

LIF UTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THR NORTH 

WESTERN PROVINCES 
Sir 1 Metcalfc, Bart ( CB 1836 


[he Right Non the Governor General 1838 
in the North Western Provinus (1 ord 


Auchland) 


H ( 


T GC Robertson 1840 
The Right Hon the Governor Gener il 1842 
in the North Westcrn Provinces (J ord 
Kllenborough) 
SirG R Chrk ACB 1843 
James Thomson Died at Bart illy 1848 
A W Begbne, In charge 1853 
J R Colvin Dned at Agra 1863 
HA Reade, In charge 1857 
Colone] H Fraser, CB Chicf Comms 1857 
sioner, N-W Provinces 
1858 


The Right Hon ble the Governor Gene ral 
administering the N Provinces 
(Viscount Canning) 
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SirG F Ddmonstone 1859 
R Money In charge 1863 
The Hon LCdmund Drummond 1863 
Sir William Muir Kos] 1868 
Sir John Strachey kt 41 1874 
Sir George Coupe: Bart oB 1878 
LIEUTFNANT-GOVERNORS OF THE NORTH 


WESTERN PROVINCES AND CHIEF COMMIR- 
SIONERS OF OUDH 


Sir George Couper Bart Cn KC8I 1877 
Sir Alfred Comyns J yall KCB 1882 
Sir Auchland Colvm KC MG OIF 1887 
Sir Chas H T Crosthwaite KcsI 1802 
Alan Cadcll (Offevatung) 1896 
Sr Antony P MacDonnell KCS1 (a) 1895 
SrJ JD LaTouche KOSI, 1901 


(a) Aftc rwards (by creation) Buron M x Donnell 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE UWITED 
PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH. 


SarJ 71) TaTniche KC ST 1902 
Sir} P Hewett ROST CIB 1907 
T AS Porter oS1 (Officiating) 1912 
SrJ 8S Mesfon KC ST 1912 
sor Harcourt Butler RO ST C1! 1918 


GOVERNORS OF THE UNITED PROVINOES 


‘ir Harcourt Duthr Kesy cd 1920 
Sur William Marria, K« 1 ¥ 1e2 
Su Samucl Perry ODonnel KOU 
CST (Oftcrating) 19.6 
‘sir Alexander Muddiman KCS! (11) 1928 
Did at Nam: Sal 
(apt Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1928 
Ahan of (hhatars (1h MBI, 
In charge 
Su Makolm Haiky @Csto (ik 1928 
Sir Goorge Bantroft Lambert AC 81 1830 
sir Malcom Haiky acpi acti 1031 
Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Said Khan of Chhatari KC ps1, KO0Tk 
MBE,ILD 
Sir Malcolm Hailey,aq( st acir 1083 
Sir Harry Graham Haig KCAT,CIA 1934 


(afternoon Dec 6 ) 


Unsted Provinces Legislative Council. 


Ior 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
PRESIDENT, 
The Hon’ble Bir Sita Ram, Kt., M.4., LLB 
DEPUTY PRESIDENT, 


Nawabzada Muhd. Liaquat Ali Khan, M.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law 
ELEOTRD MEMBERS, 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mourzapur Distilcts 
(Muhammadan Rural) 


Upper India Chamber of Commierce... on 


Agra City (non-Muhammadan Urban) .. 
Cuwnpore City (non-Muhammadan V1ban) 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 


Lucknow City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Renares City (non Muhammadan Urban) 

Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Meerut cum-Aligath (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Moradabad ewm Shahjahanpur (non-Muham.- 
madan Urban) 

Dehra Dun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Saharanpur Distiict (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Muzaffarnagar District (non-Muhammadan 


Rural), 
Meerut Justrut (North) (non-Muhammadan 


Rural) 
Meerut Distrat (South) (non-Muhammadan |! 


Rural ) 
Bulandshahr District (Kast) (non-Muhaminadan 


Rural). 
Bulandshabr Distr.ct. (West) (nou-Muhammadan 


Rural ) 
Aligath District (East) (non-Muhammadan 


Rural) 

Aligarh District(W est) (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Muttra District (non-Muhammadan Rural)... 
Agia District (non Muhammadan Ruzal) t5 
Matmpuri District (non Muhammadan Rural) . 

| tah District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Birellly District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
ynoi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

l uduun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
\\oradabad District (noon-Muhammadan Ruzal) 
Sh Peapur District (non-Muhammadan 


ubhit District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Manse District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

} ‘aun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

!' mirpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
' nda District (non-Muhammadan Rura)) 


Name. 


The Hon.Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt , Bar- 
at-Law, Minister for Local Self-Government. 


The Hon'ble Sir Jwala P Srivastava, Minister 
for Lducafion. 


Mr Perma, 
Ra) Bahadu1 Babu Awadh Behar Lal. 


Rai Bahadur Babu Kamta Prasad Kakkar, 
BRA, LL.B. 
Chaudhi1 Ram Dayal. 


Chaudhri Jagarnath. 

The Hon'ble Sir Sita Ram, Kt , M.A, LLB 
Chaudhri Baldeva 

Rat Bahadur Sahu Jwala Saian Kothiwala. 


Mr Tappu Ram, 
Pandit Moti Lal Bhargava 
Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, M.A., LL.B. 


Chaudbr! Ram Chandra 


Chaudhri Ghasita. 


l 
Rai Bahadur Chaudhr! Raghuray Singh. 


Chaudhri Arjuna Singh, 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Pratap Bhan Singh. 


Rao Sahib Thakur Shiva Dhyan Singh, 
Rai Bahadur Kunwar Girwar Singh 
Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaya ,M A, LL.B. 
Chiudhri Dhirya Singh, mw BE. 

Roo Krishna Pal Singh. 

Rai Bahadur hunwar Dhakan Lal, 
Thakur Balwant Singh Gahlot 

Rai Bahadur Mr. Brij Lal Badhwar, NW BI 
Rao Bahadur Kunwar Sardar Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Manmohan Sahai 


Babu Ram Bahadur Saksena 

Lala Shyam Lal. 

Rai Sahib Babu Kamta Nath Saksena, B A., LL.B, 
Kunwar Jagbhan Singh, 8.4., LL.B. 

Thakur Keshava Chandra Singh, M.60., LL.B. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Farrukhabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural), 
Etawah District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Cawnpore District (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Fatehpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Allahabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Benares District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mirzapur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jaunpur District (naon-Muhammadan Rura)) 
Ghazipur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Ballia District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
aa as District (West) (non-Muhammadan 


woeelia District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 
Basti District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Azamgarh District (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Naini Tal District (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Almora District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Garhwal District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Lucknow District (non-Muhammadan Rural)) .. 
Unao District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rae Bareli District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Sitapur District (aon-Muhammadan Rural!) 
Hardoi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Kheri District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Fyzabad District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Gonda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bahraich District (aon-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Sultanpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Partabgarh District (non-Muhammadan Rura}) 
Bara Banki District (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Allahabad-cum-Benares (Muhammadan Urban). 


Lucknow-eum-Cawnpore (Muhammadan Urban) 
a oa Meerut-cum-Aligarh (Muhammadan 


Bareilly» and Shahjahanpur-cum-Moradabad, 
(Muhammadan Urban). 
Dehra Dun District (Muhammadan Rura) ) 


Saharanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) 
Meerut District (Muhammadan Rural) .. 


Muzaffarnagar District (Muhammadan Rural) .. 


Bijnor District (Muhammadan Rural) .. es 
Bulandshahr District (Muhammadan Rural) 
Aligarh, Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhamma- 


ural), 

waeaael Shah and Farrukhabad Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Etawah, Cawnpore and Fatehpur Districts 
(ML Muhammadan Rural). 

Jhansi Division (Muhammadan Rural) . ae 


United Provinces Legislative Council, 


Name, 


Mr. Brijnandan Lal, Bar.-at-Law. 
Rao Narsingh Rao. 

Rai Sahib Ram Adhin. 

Mr. Bhondu Ram. 

Raja Bhagwati Prasad Singh. 
Rai Govindchandra, M.A 

Pandit ShriSadayatan Pande. 
Raja Sri Krishna Dutt Dube. 

Rai Rahadur Babu Jagadeva Roy. 
Mr. Dahari. 


Raji Sahib Rai Rajeshwari Prased, M.A., LL.B. 
Rai Sahib Babu Adya Prasad, B.A., LL.B. 


Raja Shiva Pati Singh. 

Thakur Giriraj Singh, B.A., LL.B. 

Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal. 

Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht, B.A., LL.B, 
Sardar Bahadur Thakur Narayan Singh Negt. 
Pandit Brahma Dutt Rajpai alas Bhaiya Sahib, 
Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Lal Sheo Pratap Singh, 

Kunwar Diwakar Prakash Singh. 

Thakur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh, B.A., LL.B, 
Thakur Jaindra Bahadur Singh. 

Raja Jagdemblika Pratap Narayan Singh. 
Raja Ambikeshwar Pratap Singh. 

Raja Birendra Bikram Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Suhi. 
Mr, C. Y. Chintamani. 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali, B.4.,0.B.E. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law. 


Syed Ali Zaheer, Bar.-at-Law. 


Khan Sahib Sahitzada Haji Shaikh Muhammad 
Rashid Uddin Ahmad. 
Syed Yusuf Alt, B.A., LL.B. 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Magsud Ai Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Nazar Husain. 

Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Ali Khan, 
M.B.E. 

N weatwaae Muhammad Liaquat Ali Khan, M.é. 
(Oxon), Bar.-at-Law. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Muhammad BRahmat Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hadiyar Khan. 


(Vacant). 


Khan Bahadur 
Bar.-at-Law. 


Maulvi Saiyid Habibuilah, 


United Provinces Legislative Council. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Benares, Ghazlpur, Ballia and Azamyarh 
Districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Gorakhpur District (Muhammadan Rural) 


Basti District (Muhammadan Rural) .. 


Moradabad (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Budaun District (Muhammadan Rural) 
Shahjahanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) . 


Bareilly District (Muhammadan Rural) 


ory Division-eum-Pilibhit (Muhammadan 
ural). 
Gonda ‘is Bahraich Districts (Muhammadan 


Rural). 

Kheri and Sitapur Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Hardoi, Lucknow and Unao Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Fyzabad and Bara Banki Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Rae Barell Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

European .. 

Agra Landhbolders (N orth) a a 

Agra Landholders (South) ae ee 


Taluqdars 


ee ee ae e¢ 


Upper India Chamber of Commerce 


United Provinces Chamber of oe 
Allahabad University 


I03 
Name, 


Khan Bahadur, Haji M. Nissrullah, B.A. 


. Khan Bahadur Salyid Zahid Ali Sabzposh. 
- Khan Bahadur Shalkh Ghulam Husain. 


Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanfarullah. 


: Khan Bahadur Saiyid Jafer Hosain, Bar-at-Law. 


Khan Sahib Shaikh Afzal-ud-din Hyder, 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fazlur 
Rahman Khan, B.A., LL.B. 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivera, ta 80 | 


called from the five rivers by which It fa en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of §'nd 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
Its feudstories embraced an area of 136,830 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
roiles and 380,000 souls, reapeetively. ‘Lhe total 

pulation of the Province in 1931, including 
he Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan District, was 28,490,867 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States. 


Physical Features. 


The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 

e extreme south-east and terminate In the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square e8, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Sait Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 

indi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
te physical configuration is broken and con- 
fu and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahbuta a prolate closely in character- 
latics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 


hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec-: 


tion against distress In unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 


= some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
ted portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot, Of the plains of the 
Panjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
soma $6,000 square miles with a population 
of 10} millions. Bast of Lahore, the rainfall 
is ev here #0 far aufficient that cultivation 
is poste Niet irrigation 5 Oy ae 
able seasons, é greater part of the 
ares the margin is so alight that, except where 
is employed, apy material reduction 


in the ralnfall involves distress, if not actua 
famine. Within the eastern plaing lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with & popu- 
latton of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left molst by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum: 
stance, these tracts find their security againat 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and abrolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crups may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains aa 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyalipur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudiess skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presenta greater extremes of 
both beat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and Invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 


States. 


The Indtan States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge ofthe Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, howover, the thirtern most 
important States, {ncluding Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jind and Nabha, were formed into « separate 
** Punjab States Agency” under the coptrol 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjah 
States. Tho only States remainingin the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three aniall 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Patatdi 


of the Siwaliks, runsthe narrow sub-montane 22% Dulans, which are supervised by the 


trast. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, : 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com-. 


Comunissioner of Ambala. 


The People. 


Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eightha Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh, GSoclally the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 


millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, oné-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-mxth Hindu. In dls- 


tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputa, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma: 
jority of them sre Mahomedens by religion, 
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about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
rovince. Hoth Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
fab provide many of the best recruite for the 
ndian Army. i105 fact all the cultura) 
classes Of the Punjab, except in t south- 
western districts, made a ificent response 
tothe appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province's contmbution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorped 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatre, Aroras and Banilas), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojaa, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchie of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain thelr tribal 
svetem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Misnuwali districts Pathans are also found 
scattered all over tbe province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found ip the Himalayan districts. 
Languages. 

The malo language of the province fs Pun 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separates language, sometimes called 
Lahndl, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts; apd Rajasthan, the language of 
Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Jibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of eub- 
sistence to 66 6 per cent. of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remaim- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 


‘nd a large part of the Government land is 
bo situa that it cannot be brought under 
(iltivation without extensive irrigation. 
thus the Lower Chenab Oana! Irrigates 


1,061,177 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,18,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
aids 1,005,000 acres to this total On 
Awount of the opning of the Sutlej Valley 
(inols an area of about 1,244,000 acres more 
lis been brought under cultivation, Large 
ureas in the hills and olsewhere which 
41. unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
t rest lands, the total extent of which 1a about 
6,000 square miles, Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the moat important and the development 
lirrigation has led to a great expansion of 
ll wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
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ia gram. Other important staples are barley 
tice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, torla and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In the canal 
colonies large areas of American cotton are grown 
but in the other cotton-growing districts the 
short staple oo pened varieties are predominant. 
The country being preponderantly agricultural), 
& considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool isa staple product in Kulu and Kangra 
and throughout the plains generally. The 
roduction of hides and skins 18 also an important 
ndustiy 
Indastries. 


The mmeral wealth of the Punjabis small, 
rock galt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building being the most important products, 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts. Gold washin 
is carried on 1n most of the rivers not withou 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores are 
plentiful but the difficulty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number of 
factories being only 730 the majority of which 
are cotton gmning and pressing factones, 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced 1n consl- 
derable quantitics and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous. Sijk weaving Is also carried on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
eirthenwnre are fairly numerous Tvory 
carving 1s carried on extensively at Amritaar 
and Ixiah and also in the Pa State 
Mineral oil is being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Rawalpindi! Districts and a cement 
factory is established at Wah near Hassanabdal. 
There are three match factories in the Punjab, 
oz, one at Shahdara andtwo at Gujranwala 
and a factory for the hydrogenation and 
refining of oils at Lyallpur. 


Administration. 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Actin 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutcnant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service Under 
the amended Act the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
in Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. The general system 
of provincial administration under this scheme 
is sketched in the section ‘‘Provincial Govern- 
ments” (g. v) where ig also given a list of the 
Reserved and fransferred Subjects Associated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given in 
the section “ Legislative Councils’ (¢.v.), the 
system being common to all the major provinces. 
The business of Government is carried on 
through the usual Secretariat which consists 
af five Secretaries, designated (1) Chi 
(2) Home, (3) Finance, and (4) Transferr 
Departments, (5) Electricity and Industries 
Deptts , one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
Secretarics, and one Assistant Secretary. In the 
Public Works sali eg me ary gee: 
Engineers (Secretaries except in the 0 
Hydro-Electric Branch) one inthe Buildings aad 
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Roads Branch, one in the Hydro- Electric Branch | traditional village community 
" in ‘ ch, while | elected committee or Panchayat possessiD g 


and three the Irrigation Bran 
the Legal Remembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department. 
The head of the Police Department is Joint 
Seoretary and of Education Department an 
Under Secretary to Government, The Govern- 
meut winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
pala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi 
Multan) who exercise genera) control over the 
Deputy Gommissioners—29 In number—each of 
whom is In charge of @ district. 


The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who ere the highest Court of 
and heade of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Piisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of So-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 


Revenue jurisdiction, 


Justice. 


The administration of justice ts entrusted 
to a High Court, which le the final appellate 
autbority in civil and criminal cases, and has 

wers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serioug Offences and original civil age 
diction in special cases. The Court aita at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
elght Puisne Judges (either civilians or bar- 
risters),and temporary Additional Judges, two 
Subordinate to the High Court are the District 
and Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts, In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in torce the Deputy 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Eiders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 


Local Self-Government. 


Local Self-Government is secured iu certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Smal] Town, 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an utban area, and of Pancha- 
yates, each exercising authority over A revenue 
estate OF & 
The funds Boards are derived from 
a ceas on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes =i a oe fees, and those of 


M mall Town, and Notified Ares 
Oo from octrol or terminal tax and 
other forms of taxation from Government grants 


and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive the 


ee group of revenue estates. 
of District 


| 


| 


organisation, the 


ect of taxation, local 


certain powers in res 
1 justice, the abate- 


option, civil and crim 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the members of practically al local bodies are 
now elected and elections are a5 & rule keenly 
s0ntested. 


Police. 
The Police iorce is divided into District Police, 


and Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department. The combined force is under 


the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and bas under 
him three Deput Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General ip charge 0: 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Ins -General. The District 
Police are controlled by Su erintondenta, each 
of whor is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 


Education. 


The strides which have been made in the past 
decade especially in the concludi years 
of the ypcoage have brought the Panjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parte of the abe by private 
enterprise, Government itee maintains sixteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
three for women), three normal schools for 
males, hiatecn training classes, and combined 
institutions for females, one hundred and 
twenty-two secondary schools for boys and 
girls and sixty centres for vocational training. 
Apart from these institutions for general 
education, Government maintains seven higher 

ade professional institutions, viz., the King 

dward Medical College and Veterinar College 
at Lahore, the Agricultural College at iyal ur, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura, the Gen: 
tral Training College, shore the Lady Maclagan 
Training College for women Y.ahore, and the 
Chelmsford Tratning Say at Ghoragali, and 
two schools, vtz., the Medical School at Amritear 
and the Engineering School at Rasul. In 


addition thero are thirty-five technical and 


industrial schools (thirty-two for males and 
three for females) scattered over the province. 


The Department of Education is in charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 


Medical. 


The Medica! Department ls controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who {s 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel. He 1s assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, whois at presentan officer of 


the Indian Medical De 
Civil Surgeon. partment of the rank of 8 
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Public Health. 


The Department of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Heelth who has, work- 
ing under him, four Assistant Directors of 
Public Health, 87 District Medical Officers of 





Health, and twenty-elght District Sanitary | Stuf 


Inspectors. In addition there is a temporary. 
staff of 10 Sub-Assistant Health Officers and 
16 Sanitary Ins 
bating epidemic 
comprise 


(3) A Vaccine Institute which is in chaste 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by a 
Superintendent and which prepsres sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only 
of the pee but of the Army in Northern | 
India and of several provinces and Indian States | 
in and beyond the confines of India. 


(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 


ctors for assistance in com- 
seases. The ancillary services 
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(8) An Education Bureau, to which 
attached a photographer and a draftsman, 
(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 


8, 
(5) A Pubilc Health Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bod tee is with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc. 


(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
is responsible for the training of health visitors. 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province. 


In matters connected With sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department in 
engineering matters. This officer and the 


charge of the Epidemiologist to Government Director of Public Health are also the technical 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological advisers of the Sanitary Board whose duty it 
examination, research work in matters bearing is to examine and report upOn sanitary schemcs 
upon public health problems is carried out, put forward by local bodies. 


THE FINANCES OF THE PUNJAB. 








Budget ; _ Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, | HEapDs OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, 
1935-86, , | 1935-36, 
\ 
REVENUE RECEIPTS. (In thousands (In thousands 
of Rupees.) of Rupees.) 
Principal Heads of Revenue. 
XIV—lIrrigation—Works for | 1,77 
I1—Taxes on Income a 1,00 which no capital ac- | 
V—Land Revenue (gross)... 4,66,00 counts are kept. 
Deduct—Revenue credit-|  —1,94,37 Total ..! 4,00,41 
ed to Irrigation. 
Total Land Revenue .. 2,71,63 
XViI—Interest ee oe ee 9,08 
VI—-Excise .. ee ae 98,92 
Civil Administration. 
ViIl—Stam pa oa ee o« 1,008,869, | 
XVII—Administration of J ustice; 10,00 
VIII—~Forests ae ee ee 18,23 
XVIII—Jailsand Convict Settle- | 8,73 
1X—Registration .. we 9,18 ments. 
| XITX—Police ee oa 1,36 
Total 5,08, 75 
XXVI—Miscellaneous Depart- 8,57 
Irrigation. | ments. 
X11]—Irrigation—Works for Total 23,60 
which capital accounts | 
are kept-—— Departments. | 
Direct Receipts 4,00,683) XXJ—Education we a 18,42 
Indirect credits (Land 1,94,37| XXII-~Medical .. ea ; 10,67 
Revenue due to Irriga- 
tion). | XXITI—Public Health .. j 1,68 
ie oe ee <s Apt XXIV— Agriculture ve 8,34 
ucl—W or ® ww SgOl, 
pie en —| XXV—Industriee oo... 4,01 
—Irrigation ———— 
Recei . 4,07,64 Total 43,62 
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| Budget 
Hans oF ACCOUNT. Ketimate, 
1035-36. 
--——-- Peat ree 
Buildings and Roads. (In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
XX X—Civil Works 16,86 
Hydro-Electric 
xX xX-A—Hydro Electric 13,8] 
Deduct— Working Expenses. —7,00 
Net XX X-A—Hydro Electric 6,81 
scheme. 
Miscellaneous. 
XXXli—Transfers from Ingu- 
rance Fund. 
XxXXIlI—Receipts in ald of Su- 1,10 
perannuation. 
XX XIV—Stationery and Printing 2,95 
XXX V—Miscellancous we 16,92 
Total .- 20,07 
Contributions and Assignments 
to Central and Provincial 
Governments. 
KXX1X-A—Miscellaneous ad) ust acc 
ments between the Cen- 
traland Provincial Gov- 
ernments. 
XL-A—Transfers from the Rev- 
enue Reserve Funda. e 
Be ea 
Total Revenue Receipts .- 10,39,16 
Extraordinary Items. 
XL—Extraordinary Receipts .. 25,80 
Total Revenue ‘a 10, 64,96 
— rd 
Advance from Provl Loans Fund. 75,00 
LOANS AND ADVANCES BY PROVIN- 
CIAL GOVERNMENTS. 
Recoveries of loans and advances. 21,32 
DEPOSITS AND ADVANOES, 
Famine Bellef Fund és ee 95 
Appro itions for reduction or 
a _of debt :-— 
Sinking Fund for incial 
Loans ee os 2,78 
es 10,24 


Other appropriations 
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Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, 
1036-86. 
(In thousands 
of Rupees). 
Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Prevses .. - 50 
Revenue Reserve Fund.. * is 
Central Road Fund .. ais 7,00 
Miscellancous Government 
account 24 s es 3,15 
Reseaich Fund . ae a 2,14 
Total 20,76 
ToTAL PROVINOIAL REOEIPTS. 11,13,04 
Opening Balance fe 1,65,08 
Grand Tota! 12,78,12 


EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO 
REVENUE. 
Darect demands on the Revente. 


§—Land Revenue ee os 38,25 
6—Excise ee ee ae 11,36 
7—Stamps ee ee I 83 
8—Forests ‘ ee ee 21,51 
= (R.).. ave 
0 Registration (1 ee 4 
Total . 73,69 
Irrigation Revenue Account, 
14—Works for which capital 1,37,09 
accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt.) 
1b—Miuscellancous Irrigation Ex- 8,36 
penditure. 
ae 
Total 1,46,45 
Debi Services. 
19—Interest on Ordinary Debt —31,22 
13,02 


21—Reduction or Avoidance of 
Debt. 


SEN ail 
—18,20 


eee cep E 


Total 
Civil Administration, 


99—Ceneral Administration (Re- 1,07,82 
served). 

99--General Administration 1,97 
(Transferred). 

94—Administration of Justice .. 64,06 


a 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, 
1935-36. 1035-36. 
ae | a Be pa fase 
(In thousands (In thousand 
of nines of Rupees.) 
25—Jailaand Convict Settlements. 50,42 | 61-A—Miscellaneous adjustments nie 
between the Central and 
26—Police .. a 2 we 1,22,87 Provincial Governments. 
37—-Miscellaneous Departments 1,99 Tctal ; | 
(Regerved). lata ca no 


87—Miscellancous Departments 
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Extraordinary Items. 








(Transferred). 52—Lxtraordinary charges .. eet 
re ee at 
Total... 8,19,36 | 62-1 ~Tranafers to Revenue Re-|  ..., 
serve Fund, | 
Beneficent Departments. cn ———-—- --. 
otal Revenue Expenditure 10,38,06 
30—Sclentific Departments =. . o° charged to Revenue. | 
$1—Education (Reserved) bs 6,30 cute oe * 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
31—Education (Transferred) is 1,53,71 CHARGED TO REVENUE 
| 8-A— Forests 1,80 
$2 -Medical {@) io - 47 a | | 
} _ * | 16—Irrigation Works 
83—Public Health .. °° 3 | 11,34 35-A—lIndustrial Development . yea 
S4--Agriculture = -- +e oe | 60,65 | 41-A—Civil Works | 16,04 
85—~Industries = -- eee 13,12 | 41.B—Hydro Electric Scheme ay. bs 
Total =...) 7,82,77 | 45.4—commutation of Pensions! —..., 
Budldings oe | aig Total Capital Expenditure! 17,84 
erve . ‘ charged to Revenue, 
41—Civil Works [weet terred 05/90 a iz 
Total Expenditure charged 10,56,44 
flydro-Electruc to Revenue, | 
41-(—( vil Works, Hydro Bleotria | 32,07 | Capital Expenditure not charged 


Scheme~— Interest on Capital 





Outlay. | 
Mrscelaneous ) 
43—F amine ee en ee 2,00 
45 Superannuation Allowances | 68,29 


and Pensions, | 
(6—Stationery and Printing (Re-| 


served ). 
16—Stationery and Printing 
(Transferred). 
17 —Miscellaneons (Reserved) .. 8,31 
47 — Miscellaneous (Transferred), . 17,86 


Total .. 


Contributions and Assignments. 


!~ Contribution to the Central 
Government. 








1,06, 25 


to Revenue. 
o2 A—Yorest Capital Expenditure eee 


55—Construction of Irrigatlon 
Navigation Embankment 
and Drainage Works. 

56-C—Industrial Development veined 
Capita] Expenditure. 

58—Hydro Electric Scheme 03,10 
Capital Expendituro. | 


0,31 


9,19 | 60—Civil Works—Capital Expen- ee 





diture. 
60 B—Payment of Commuted 7,86 
value of Pensions Capita] 
Expenditure. 
Total Capital Expenditure 69,77 
oot charged to Revenue, 
Loans raised in the Market .— 
er cent. Punjab Bonds, 1938 55 
or? Nes 1987 51 
4 o ” »» 1948 2,00 
ne nearent inane, 
Total .. 3,15 











IIo The Punjab. 
Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, HEADS OF ACOOTNT. Estimate, 
1985-36. 1935-36. 
(In thousands (In thousands 
of Rupees.) of Rupees.) 
Advances from Provincia} 10,24 | Appropriation for reduction or 
Loans Funds (Repayments). avoidance of Debts :— 
— Sinking Fund for Provincial 2,82 
Loans and Advances by Provin- Loans. 
cial Governments :— Suspense fe ve “ ; 
Depreciation Reserve Fund for 69 
I.oans and Advances (Reserved). 6,88 vt. Presses. 
Revenue Reserve Fund a wi Sie 
ry) »» (Transferred) 3,80 | Uentral Road Fund a 8,70 
Government Accounts... ee mea 
Research Fund os ea | 2,14 
Total 10,68 —_—__——- 
——————-| Tota] Provincial Disbursements 11,64,63 
Closing Balance .. 1,13,49 
Deposits and Advances .— 
amine Relief Fund Grand Total .. sa 12,78,12 





Administration. 


Governor, H. E. Sir Herbert William Emerson, 
K.0.8.]., 0.1.E., C.B.E , 1.0.8, 


PERSONAL STAFF, 

Private Secretary, Major i, T. Lawrence, 01 F., 
M.0., Hodson’s Horse, 

Aides-de-Camp :—Llieut. L. P, Le-Marchand, 5th 
Royal Ghurkha €@itles (F.F ), Capt. V.EO 
Stevenson-Hamilton, 4th PWO Gurkha 
Rifles; Lieut. W H. Skiine Royal Artillery 

Indian <Avrdes-de-Camp:—Hony. Capt. Sansar 
Chand, Bahadur, Ip.s.m. Jate 12th F. F, 
Regiment; Subedar Strajuddin, late 12th F. F. 
Regiment; Hony. Captain Sardar Bahadur 
Chanda Sing, I.0.M. 

MEMBERS OF COUNOIL. 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab, Muzaffar 
Kban, 0.1.E, (Revenue). 


The Hon’ble Mr, D. J. Boyd, O.1.E, 10¢.s. 
(Finance). 
MINISTERS, 
The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, 
Minister for Agriculture, 


The Hon'ble Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, M.a., 
Ph.D., Minister for Local Self-Government, 
CIvIL SEORETARIAT, 
Chief Secretary, ¥. H. Puckle, 0.1.E., 1.0.8. 
Home Secretary, A. V. Askwith, 1.C.8. 
Financial Secretary, Ramchandra, C.1.E., M.D.E., 


1.0.5. 
Secretary, Transferred Departments, W. G. 
Bradford, 1.0.8. 


Public Works Department. 


Irrigation Branch, 
Secretary, (Southern Canals), F. J,T, B. Tate. 
Secretary, (Northern Canale), F. J, Waller, ¢.1 5. 
Seoretary, (Construction), J. D. H, Bedford. 
Butidings and Roads Branch, 
Secretary, D. Mactarilane. 
Finuncial Commissioners, A. Latif, 0.1.2., 
0.B.E,,1.0.8, (Revenue), M. L. Darling, 1.0.8. 


( Development.) 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMEN 1b, 


Darector of Agriculture, H. R. Stewart, 1.4.8. 

Director of Land Records and In General of 
Registration, Khan Sahib Khwaja Abdul Majid, 
M.B,E. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. E. Parkinson. 

Inspector General of Polce, Sir J. M, Ewart, C.1.E. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, FR. N. Parker, 


1.F.8. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
C. H. Reinhold, M.0., FRCS E., M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Khan Bahadur, Dr. 
K. A. Rahman, 0.3B.E. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col, N. D. 


Purl, 1.M.8. 
Accountant-General, J.G. Bhandari, M.A. 
Postmaster-General, Mr. C. N. Garnier, 0.B,E. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAB. 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart., G.0.B.. 1856 
Sir Robert Montgomery, K.0.B .. .. 1859 
Donald Friell McLeod, 0.B, - .. 1865 
Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
ike 0.B., died at Tonk, January 
R. H. Davies, 0.8 1. si ie 1871 
R, E. Egerton, 0.8.1. << as -. 1877 
Sir Charles U, Aitchison, K.C.8.1., 0.1.8... 1882 
James Broadwood Lyal .. is .. 1887 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.0.8.1. .. ~» 1892 
William Macworth Yound, 0,8.1.., -. 1897 
Sir C. M, Rivaz, K.0.8.1, .. a -- 1902 
Sir D.C. J. Ibbetaon, K.0,8,1., resgned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 
T. G, Walker, 0.8.1. (Offg.) ie -. 1907 
Sir Louis W. Dane, K.0,L.E., 0.8-1.., -- 1908 
James McCrone Doule, (Offg.) .. ~» 1911 
Sir M. ¥, O'Dwyer, K.0,8.1. ie «> 1918 
Sir Edward Maclagan, K,0.1.%.,0.8.1. .. 1919 
GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAB. 
Sir Edward Maclagan, £.0,1.%., 0.8.1. .. 1920 
Sir Malcolm Halley, K.0.8,1,, 0.1.3, «eo $1926 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, G.C.1.E., 1928 
K.0,8,1., K.0.¥.G,., O.B.B. 
Sir Herbert Willlam Emerson, X.0.8.1., 1088 


0.1.5., 0.B.E, 10.8, 


Punjab Legislative Councti, 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
The Hon’ble ah Sir Shahab-ud-Din, Kt., K.B., Kangra-cum-Gurdaspur (Muhammadan 


Rural.— 


MEMBERS AND MINISTERS, 
Ez-Officto. 
re ee Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzatfar Khan, C.1.£., Revenue Member to Government, 


a 
The Hon'ble Sir D. J. Boyd, K.c.1.£, 1.0.8., Finance Member to Government, Punjab. 
The Hon'ble Sardar Sir soyenas Singh, Kt., Minister for ae (Sikh), Landholders. 


The Hon'ble Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang, Kt., M.A., Ph. D., Minister for Local Self-Government 
(North- West Towns Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
NOMINATED. 
Officials 


Anderson, Mr. J. D., 
ment. 


1.0.8., Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government, Legislative De- 


Dobson, Mr. B. H., 0.B.F., 1.¢.8., Financia] Commissioner, Development. 
Fazal Habi, oo Saheb Shatkh, Director, Information Bureau, 


Askwith, Mr. A. V 
Bradford, Mr. W. G., 


_1.0.8., Home Secretary to Government. 
1.0, 8., Secretary to Government, Transferred Departments. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Rahadur Mian, (.BE , Financial Commissioner, Revenue, 


Parkinson, Mr, J. E., .A., 1.E.8 
Puckle, Mr. F. H., 


Departments. 


, Director of Public Tostruction. 
0.1.E : CB. Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 
Bourne, Mr, F.C., 1.¢.S., Secretary to Government, 


Punjab, Electricity, Industries and Labour 


Grindal, Mr. A. D., Deputy Secretary tu Government, Punjab, Finance Department. 
Rahman, Khan Bahador Dr. K. A., 0 B.F. , Director of Public Health, Punjab. 
stubbs, Mr. 8. G. » Deputy Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings & Roads Branch, 


Non-oficials. 


Ghani, Mr. M. A. 
J anmeja Singh, Captain, Sardar Bahadur ‘Sardar, 


Labh Chand Mehra, Rai Sahib Lala 

Maya Das, Mr. Ernest, B.A. a es © 

Muaiiag Ahmad, Gurmani, Khan Bahadur, 
an 

Nawab Khan, Shah Nawaz as eis ee 

Roberts, Prof. W. C. I. E. ; ae ; 

Shave, Dr. (Mrs.)M.C. .. -. 


Sheo ee Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, 
C.LE 


Representaive of Labouring Classes. 
Representative of the Punjab Officers and 
Soldiers of His Majesty's Indian Forces, 
Representative of General Interests. 
Representative of Indian Christians. 
Representative of General Interests. 


Representative of General Interests. 

Representative of the European and Anglo- 
Indian Communities. 

Representative of the European and Anglo- 
ndian Communities, 

Representative of General Interests. 


ELEOTED, 


Name of Member. 





Abdul Ghant Shaikh 

une Yar Khan, Daultana, Khan Bahadur 
an, 

Akbar All, Pir, B.a,, LL.B. 

Allah Dad Khan, Chaudhri, B.A, 


\rjan Singh, Sardar, B.A., LL.B. . 
Bahadur Khan, Sardar, MBB. 

oe Singh, Rao oe Captain, Rao, O.BE. 
Kans Lal, Chaudhri 

Rhagat Ram, Lala de 


Rishan Singh, Sardar 
uta Singh, Sardar “Bahadur Sardar, B. A., LL.B. 
‘hetan Anand, Lala, B.A., LL.B, : 


( ee Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, 
( howdhry, Mr, Sajan Kumar eo ° 
ie ir Husain Khan, Chaudhri 

‘aa All, Khan Bede Nawab Chaudhri, 0.B, z. 


B.A,, 


Constituency. 


West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), ‘Urban. 
(Muhammadan), Landholders. 


Ferozepore (Muhammadan), R 

er lina Division, North-Kaat (Mubammadanp) 
ur 

Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 

Dera Ghazi Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gurgaon (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lahore City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

J ee (Non-Muhammadan 


Rur 
Sialkot-cum-Gurdas eee (Sikh), Rural. 
Multan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh), Rura 
pe eet Punjab Towns (Non-Muhammadan), 
rban. 
pom eee Rohtak §§(Non-Muhammadan) 
Hissar (Non-Muhammadan), Rural, 
Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gujrat East (Muhamn ian), Urban. 


1IZ 


Name of Member. 


Gopal Das Ral Sahib Jal 


Gurbichan Singh Sirdar Sahib Sudar 
Habib Ullah Khan Bahadur Sirdar 
Hathat Khin Daha Khin 

Afza) Haq Chaudhri 


Jagdev Khan Ahural Ru 
Jaswant Singh Guru 
Jawahar Singh Dhillon 
(Wales) MSP (f ondon) 
Jyoti Prisad Tala BA I1LB 
Kesal Singh Rai Sahib Chiaudhin 


Jabh Singh Mr,MA ILB (Cantab ) 


Malak Mr Muhammad Pin 

Mamiay Singh Chohin anwar BA 11 B 
Manohar lal Mr MA 

Marvher Ali Azhar Maulvi BA,SJI B 


Saidar, Bou (Api) 


lekhvati Shumati 
Mangal Sinzh Min Sard u 


Vohindar Singh Sirdar 

Mubarak Ali Shah Say ad 

Muhammad Abdul Rahman khhin Chaudhri 

Muhammad Amm khhin khan Bahadu Mahk 
OBL 

Muhammad J uacof hhwaja 

Muhimmad Hayat Quresht khan Bahadur 
Nawab Mian CI} 

Muhammad Hisan hkhhan Sitnb Makbdum 
Shaikh 

Muhammad Jamal Ahan Tcghar: Khan Baht 
dur Niwab 

Muhammad Razi Shah Gilint Makhdumzad v 
Say ad 

Muhammad Sidiq Shaikh 

Muhammad Sirfaray Ali hhan Raji 

Muhammad \asin Ahan Chaudhri BA I) 8B 

Mukand Tal Puri Kui Bihadur Ma 

Mukerji, Rai Bahadur Mr P 


Muzaffar khan hhan Bahadur Captain Mahh 
Narendra Nath Diwan Bahadur Raja MA 
Nathwa Singh Chaudhri 

Nihal Chand Aggarwal J ala 


Noor Ahmed Khan Khan Sahib Mian 
Nur Khan Khan Sahib Risaldar Bahadur 
Nurulah Mian B Com (Tondon) FE RES 
Pancham Chapd Thakur 
Randit, Mr Nanak Chand, MA 
Raghbir Singh, Honorary Iieutenant Sardar 
OBE 
Ramji Das Lala 
Ram Sarup, Chaudhri 
Ram Singh, 2nd Lieut Sardar Sahib Sirdar 
Riasat Ali, Khan Sahib Chaudhri Ba IT B 
Sampuran a Sardar 
Sewak Ram, Bahadur Lala 
jal Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar MA 
mar Hayat Chaudhuri 
Abdullah Khan, Chaudhri 
Zaman Mehdi, Khan Bahadur Malik BA 


Punjab Legislatwe Council. 


Constituency. 


Lahore and 1 erozepore cum Sheikhupura (Non 
Muhanimadin) Rural 

Tullundur (Sikh) Rural 

lahore (Muhammadan) Rural 

Multan Kast (Muhammadan) Rural 

ar mpi cum. udhiana (Muhammadan) 

Wa 

Iyallpur North (Muhammadan) Rural 

}erozepore (Sikh) Rural 

Tahcre (Sikh) Rural 


Scuth Tast lowns (N n Wuhammadan) Urban 
Anmuitsar cum Gurdaspur (Non Muhammadan) 


Rura 

Rawalpindl Division and T abore Division North, 
(Non Muhammadan) Rural 

Tahore City (Muhammadan) Urban 

Ambal. cum Simla (Non Muhammadan) Ruzal 

Punjab University 

kast ( West Contiil fo wos (Wuhammadan), 
Urban 

North T ast Jowns (Non Muhainmadan) Urban 

Rawalpind: Division and Gujranwala (81kh) 
Rural 

}udlnana (Sthh) Rural 

Shang (Muhammadan) Rural 

Tolundui (Muhammifan) Rural 

Attock (Muhammadan) Rural 


South Fast flown (Muhammadan) Urban 
Shahpur West (Muhammadan) Rural 


Muztffaigaili (Muhammadan) Rural 
Baluch I wmandars (I indholde1s) 
Multin West (Muhanimadin) Rural 


Amiitsar (ify (Muhimmadan) T rban 

Thelum (Muhaminadan) Rural 

(rurgaon cum Hissar (Muh wmmadan) Rural 

Punjab Industries 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Jrades 
Associ tion Commence 

Miiwali (Mnhammadan) Rural 

Punjab L indholde rs (Gencral) 

karnal (Non Muhammadan) Rural 

last and West (Ccntril Lowns (Non Muham 
madan) Urban 

Monta mary (Muhamm idan) Ruzal 

Rawalpindi (Muhammadan) Rural 

T vallpur South (Muhammadan) Rural 

hangrs (Non Muhammadan) Rural 

Hoshiarpur (Non Muhammidan) Rural 

Amritsar (Sikh) Rural 


Amuitsat (ity (Non Muhammadan) Urban 
North West Rohtak (Non Muhammadan), Rural 
Ambala Division (Sikh) Rural 

Gujranwala (Muhammadan) Rural 

Tyallpur (“4ikh), Rural 

Multan Division (Non Muhammadan), Rural 
Sikh (Urban) 

it He est (Muhammadan) Rural 

Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rua} 

Sheikhupura (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Abnasha Singh, Sardar Bahadur bardar, Bar it Law, Secretary, Logislative Council, 11, Court 
Street, Lahore 


? 


Hakim Abmed Shujas, Khan Sahth BA, Assistant Secretary, Legislative Council, 3, Qutab Road 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
wast, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
fast. Its area is approximatcly 261,000 
aquare miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Adininistration, 7,000 are unad 
minjstered and 62,000 belong to aenu-indepen 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country Is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Dcita. 
Differences of elevation and rainfal] produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Deltaless than half that 
amount. The hotscason {s short and the Mon- 
soon breaks carly. The maximum shade tem- 

rature is about 96°, the minimum about 60°. 

orth of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches In the central dry zane which lics 
in a “rain shadow” and has a climate resembi- 
Ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than In the wet zone, 
but thisis compensated by a bracing cold season. 
Co the north and oast of the dry zone He the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland 18 3,000 {cet 


with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it, 


enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 


over 60,000 square miles. There is no other re-| 
gion of similar arcain the Indian Empire so well 


adapted for European colonization. The mag: 


olficent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Yo 
was; and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 


Varied and picturesque. 
The People. 


Ihe totai population of Burma at the census 
There were 9,092,214 
Burmans, 1,037,406 Shans, 1,367,673 Karena, 


of 1031 was 14,667,146. 


153,845 Kachins, 348,994 Chins, 534,985 
Arakanese and Yanbyc, 836,728 Talaings and 
138,789 Pulaungs. There Is aleo a large alien 
population of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 


round his waist, reaching to bis ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing @ large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Thetr dress is 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyi is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tledin front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge eom- 
parison with any woman in the world. 


Communications. 


The [rrawaddv, and to a less exten the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoronghfares 
to the couutry. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are ful 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work of waterwayr ta indeed practically 
the onty means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fieet of 
Mai], cargo and ferry boate, gives the Irrawaddy 
and eee Delta rivers and creeke aspiendid river 
service, 


The Burma 
2,059'59 miles open tine. 


Railways has a length of 
The principal lines 
rede fron) Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Mandalay 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
svyetem; the Rangoon-Prome line; aud the 
| Pegu-Martaban line, which eerves Moulmein 
oo the further bank of the Salween River. 


Industry. 


. Agriculturels tne chief industry of the pro- 
Vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 
| is 163 million acres of which nearly 1 million 
acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
| gation works supply water to nearly 14 million 
acres. India is very largely dependent on 
| Burma for her oe of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to Indla. 


Forests play an Important part In the in- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 34,793 square miles, while unolassed 


(Indians, while the European and Angio-Indijan | forests ate catimated at about 1,81,697 square 


population numbered 80,441, and Indo-Burmans, 


182,166, 


The Burmans, who form the bulk of the 
lation, belon 


popu: 
tc the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese family. They 


| miles. Government extracte some 25,333 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chicf, extractover 4,20,085tons, 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to 3,28,694 tons and firewood 10,28,306 tons. 


‘ 


sre essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 


cent, of the agriculture of the country being in 


their hands. The Burmese atid most of the 
hill tribes alo, profess Buddhism, but Ari- 
mism, orthe worship of nature spirits, 1s almost 


universal, 


In appearance the Burman is usually 
~“omewhat short and thick set with Mongolfan 
\ tures, His dress is most distinctive and 
'xceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
handk bound round his forehead, a loose 
\ucket on his body and a long skirt or longy! tied 


Tin and wolfram are found chicfly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almoat 
wuro tin to almost pure woltram. There has 
been an improvementi n the price of tin. 


The improvement in the output of tin and 
woltram contmucs, ‘The output in 1984 waa 
$15,705 tons as against 2943.62 tons in 19383, 
Silver, load and zinc ore are extracted by the 
Burma Corporation at Bawdwin in the Northern 


II4 


( oppei in small quantities 1» also 
found there ‘There aresmall deposits of Molyb 
denite mm Tavoy and Merguwi and of platinum in 
Mytikyina ining ofor precious stones in the 
Mogok Stono Tract of the Katha Distiict conti 
nued tobe carried out by nitiveminers working 
under lenms The output of rubics during 
1934 was 21,810 carats ns compared with 1 106 
carats in 1933) 0 Ihe output of amber in 1934 
was 3606 cwt The output of Bimmer Jadoite 
during 1034 compared with that of the pte vious 
year Showed an ncicase of 923 137 Cwts The 
oldest ind largest Oiltild in the provinces is at 
Yenangyaung in the Magwe District whete the 
Burma Oil Company has its cmet wea = There 
were imereases in. fhic ied a from the wells 
in the Linangyauns Qultild and in the Minbu 
Thayetmyo Upper (hindwin and Pakohhu 
Districts duc to mcreand drilling operations 
m these ueas There were decaciseb in the 
out putin the Chauk Onlfteld aud inthe Kyaukpyu 
Pistrict due to the natural decline im the ae 
duction of oil fiom existing wells Lhe ontout 
of petroleum durmg 1934 exceeded that of 
1933 by 5750172 gallons, the merease being 
mainly from wells m the Pikokha District and 
the Lenangyauny Oilfield of the Magwe District 
The increase in the Pakohhu District may be 
apciibed to greater activity on the part of the 
Burma Oil Company and = Brutish Burm 
Petroleum Company af Veuangyat) but morc 
esp.dally to the development at Tanywa by 
the Indo Prtiokum Company = fhe Burma Oil 
Company taki their vil t» the refineries at 
Rangoon by pipe line from thc ¥¢nangyaung 
and Singu Oilfields Other companies take 
1t down by river flats Lhe iica under rubber 
18 109 353 acrrs 


Manufactures. 


There are 1,007 factories, more than half 
of which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one-geventh are sawmilis The remainder are, 
spent engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
ofl mills for the extraction of oilfrom groundnuts, 
printing presses, ice and aerated water factories, 
and oll refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The total number of persons em- 
ployed in establishments under the Indian 

actories Act in 1934 was 8%,095 Perennial 
factories employed 40,967 and seasonal factories 
48,128. At the Census of 1931, 1,850,176 or 
2970 percent of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production 


As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen 
ous But at Amarapura in the Mandalay 

a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma. But | apr the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. 
figures. 


A now art is the making of bronze 

The artists have gone back to nature 

for thelr models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionslized forms into ch thelr silver 


Shan States, 


Burma. 


work hdd crystallized and the new figures 
display ‘ vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce, 


Administration. 


Burma, which was originally administered 
asa Laeutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the orm Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince his recommendation was accepted and 
ita proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governors Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (qv) The main difference 
isin the size of the electorate Under the fran- 
chige accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,979,450 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 99,882 The Legislative Councy] 
consists of 103 members, of which 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated Owing to the spe- 
cla] statis of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning 


Burma fg divided administratively Into Upper 
Burma (including the Shan States the Kachin 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who 18 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922, and ar designated the F. b. 
States The other Shan States in Burma aro 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division The Civil, Crim!- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the sanad The Jaw ad- 
ministered 1s the customary law of the State, 


Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States. 


Justice 


The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent Judges, 
The Superior Judicial Service consists af District 
and Sessions Judges; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services, 


All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers anda considerable number are also in« 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent. 


In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they sed in Burmese times before the 
cent ng tendencies of British rule made them 
prectically subordinate officers of the administra- 

on. 
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Public Works. 


The P.W.D. comprises two Branches, viz., 
the Buildings and Roads Branch and the Irriga- 
tion Branch. 

The B. & R. Branch of this Department which 
is under the Ministry of Forests is administered 
by one Chief Engineer, There is also a Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer. There are five 
permanent Superintending Engineers in charge 
of Circles, three of which are stationed at 
Rangoon and two at Maymyo. These 
officers of the administrative rank. 

Those of the executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Assistant Executive Engineers 
who number 24 (twenty four), including the 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer, on the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Jingineers 
Besides this there is also the Burma Engineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted tor 
the purpose of gradually pa ara the Indlan 
Service of Engineers in the B. & R. Branch ; s0 
far 18 appointments have been made to the 
latter service. There are 16 officers in service 
at present. 


The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D., which 
is under the control of the Hon'ble Finance 
Member, is administered by the Chief Engineer. 
P.W.D., Burma Irrigation Branch, who is asaist- 
ed by a Personal Asstt. There are two perma- 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Circles, one of whom is stationed at Rangoon 
and tho other at Maymyo. These are officers 
of the Administrative rank. 


Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engineers who 
number 17 on the cadre of the Indian Service of 
Engineers. Besides this there is also the Burma 
Fingineering service, which is a Provincial Service. 


Further, there is a River Training Uxpert. 
On account of reduction of works due to the 
financial stringency the number of temporary 
Engineers recruited to augment the perma- 
nent staff has been reduced to one. 


Police. 

The Police Force is divided into: Civil, 
Military and Rangoon lown Police. The 
firat two are under the contro) of the 
Inapector-General of Police, the latter 1 
under tbe orders of the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-Veneral. There are five other 
Deputy Ins rs-General, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western Ran 8, One 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one forthe Military Polios. 


A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police, Its officers are deputed from the 
lndian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
'rom natives of India with a few Kachins. 
Karena and Chins. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on &small scale has been successful. 
Lhe organisation is military, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
1. tO supplement the regular troops in Burma. 
lheir dutfes, apart from thelr military work; 
4% tO provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc,, 
‘nd guards for Treasustes, Jails and Courts. 


are 
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Education. 


Under the Minister for Education there ia the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. There are elght Inspectora of 
Schools drawn from the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
provides cight Assistant Inspectors. There is 
one Asstt. Inspector of Schoo! Physical Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis. There 1s also 
one Inspectress of Schools. There is a Chief 
Education Officer forthe Federated Shan States. 


A centralizod, teaching and residentia] Uni- 
versity for Burma, has been established in Ran- 
oon, It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
w, Education, Economics, Engineering, 
and Medicine. 


English and A. Y. Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept. A reimarkanvle feature of edu- 
cation In Burma is the system of elementary 
education evolved, g-nerations ago, by the genius 
of the people. Nearly every village has a mon- 
astery (hpoongvi-Kyaung); every monastery ir 8 
village school andvery Burman boy must, in 
accordance With his religion, attend that school, 
shaving his head and for the time wearing the 
yellow robe. At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the bovs 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary uative system of arithmetic. The result is 
that there are very few bova in Burma who 
are not able to read and write. Vernacular 
education is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities. 


Among special institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Insein, provides courses 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
in Agriculture. The Mary Chapman Training 
College for Teachers and School for the Deaf 
exists in Rangoon and schools for the blind, at 
Moulmein and Rangoon. 


A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 6 to 12 scholars to Europe 
each year. 


Medical. 


The control of the Medical Department 138 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
itals Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons. 
ere are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Asaistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom is also Director, Pubiic Health Institute, 
at which there is now a Public Analyst (which 
post is at present held in abeyance for purposes 
of economy) and to which is also attached a 
Malaria Bureau, There are also an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, three whole-time Superin- 
tendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and 
Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital There is also a post of 
Hygienne Publicity Officer, which for the present 
is held in abeyance. 


The Pasteur Institute was opened in Kangoon 
July 1915. The Director is a member of the * 


Tndian Medical Service. 
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Burma. 


THE FUTURE OF BURMA. 


Throughout the discussions on the Indian Re- 
forms proposals the question of Buima’s future 
occupied a secondary position, as nothing could 
be definitely settled until the Burmans themselves 
decided whether they would join the propos 
all-India icdeiation and share the lot of the 
Indian provinces, or become a separate unitary 
entity with constitutional advance analogous 
to that conferred on India, subject to similar 
safeguards 1t was thought that a new election 
to the Burma Legislative Council would give 
the electorate an oppottunity to express itselt 
on this question J he election was held and 
resulted in a Majority for the antiseparationista 
When, however, the new Council was called 
upon to give a straight answer to the question 
Separation or federation on the Imes of 
His Majesty's Government’s proposals it de- 
clmed to do so A large number of resolu 
tions were tabled, but not one of them provided 
a clear indication of the peoples mind Dven 
the anti-separationists did not vote for I edera- 
tion, but expressed a desire to cast ther lot. 
with India as an (\pcrimental measure, reserv | 
ing the right to withdraw from the J ederation. 
at a later date Seveial adjournments were 
granted to enable the parties to arrive at a 
compromise resolution and, after the Governor. 
had rofused fuither to preeue the sittings, 
which had lasted several days, the special’ 
ression of the Council was piro1ogued ' 


Tf Burma herself gave an inconclusive verdict 
the British Government could not remain idle, 
that would have been unfair both to India and 
Burma Therefore, a few months later (in 
August) Sir Samuel Hoare presented to the 
Joint Parhamentary Committee a memolan- 
dun embodying Govelnment’s proposals for 
the future constitution of Burma if it were 
decided to separate Burma from Jndia He, 
howover, made it clear that if the Jomt Com- 
mittee decided that Burma should be imcluded 
in the Indian Iederation, the proposals of 
the White Paper (subject to consequential 
adjustments) would apply to Burma in the sane 
way as they would apply to any other province 
of India. As the Burma Council had refused 
to choose separation on the basis of the con 
statution outlined by the Premici, he suggested 
that the Committee should invite some Burma 
representatives for consultation to assist in deter 

ing which of the two courses would be in 
the best interests of Burma Assuming that 
Burma waa to be separated, he outlined a scheme 
of constitutional advance under which executive 
authority in a unitary Burma would vest in the 
Governor, who would also be the Commander- 
In-Chief. He would himself direct and control 
the administration of finance, external affairs, 
ecclesiastical affairs, adnan ll grt currency 
coinage, and matters conne with scheduled 
areas, Other subjects would be administered 
by Ministers elected by, and responsible to, the 
Council. The Legislatuie would be bicameral. 


Shortly after the submission of this 
memorandum Sir Sarauel expressed the opinion 
that an overwhelming body of Burmans had 


supported separation from India. He added 
that Burma (ould not be granted the right of 
secession, as it would be a bad precedent and 
wowd be fata] to 1 edcration, 


In pursuance of the policy of giving Burmans 
the fullest opportunity to determine the future 
form of their constitution, the Joint Parlamen- 
tary Committee decided in November to invite 
twelve representative Buimans for consultation 
A piolonged discussion took place in December, 
m which both sides freely ventilated their 
respective pomts of view “The result ot 
the elections to the special session of the Burma 
Council should be construed as a vote against 
sepatation’’, ‘There are no two opinions In 
Burma, all are for separation, the so-called 
federationists are also for separation—but after 
a time’’ These were the confixting views 
cvpressed m London On hehal{f of his 
Majesty s Government, Sir Samuel made it 
plain that Britam had no axe to grind and that 
“she was actuated solely by the desire to do the 
best tor Burma ‘Thx controversy was svt at 
1cat by the publication of the report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee (seo Joint 
Parhamentary Committce section) which 
provided for the separation of Burma and the 
(stablishmcnt of a separate untary constitullon 
for Burma, 


The Toint Parlamcutiary Committee 5 Report 
was (liscuss¢d by the Burma Legislative Council, 
Which 1ujecthd a motion opposing scp ration 
and mjccting the constitution propoad by the 
Committec A proposal favourable fo the 
immcdiite grant of Dominion Status to Burma 
Was carricd., 


Shortly after the publication of (ek J PC 
Report, which covered Burma also, re prescn 
tatives of the Burman and Indiin Govcruments 
entered into negotiations to stth the tuturo 
financial and commc¢rcial relations betweeu the 
two countriis These negotiations resulted 
in an agrecmcot imdintaining the statu, quo 
fo1 a perlod of five years, a proposal to allow 
a certain latitude for lowrevenuo dutics having 
been abandoned Commenting on this agree - 
ment in the Housc of Commons, Sir Samuel 
Hoarc advised represcntatives of British trade 
not to ask for apy ppt clal saf( guards for British 
trade and industry at the picsent stage on the 
ground that any attempt to obtain concessions 
which the Indian and Burman Governments 
were unwilling to offer of their own accord 
would adversely affect Buiitish trade with India 


A tribunal was also appointid to advise 
the Secretary of State on the formulation of a 
just financial settlement between Indla aud 
Burma The tribunal's report was published 
in May,1935 Taking the figures up to the year 
ending March, 1933 he ‘Tribunal declared, 
that on the basls of 34 per cent intercst, Burma 


would Day India over two crores of 1upees 
neers or 45 years to redeem principal and 
interes 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA 


In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangement between the Gov 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
revoustitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces the Province obtained 
substantial financial independence The present positior is set out in the following statement — 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR 1935-86. LSIIMAILD DISBURSLMLNIS FOR 


(A) REVENUE RICLIPTS—ORDINARY 1935 36 
Re (4) LYPLNDILURE CHARGED 
sy venuc 4 32,51 land Revenu 52,41 ,000 
kxcise 83,47,000 Fy cise 17,77 000 
Stamps 42,02,000 = Stamps 1,00 000 
Forest 83,80,000 =} ures 58,04,000 
Ri gistration 8,438,000 (4) Forest (apital Outlay 17,000 
Scheduled Paacs 10,88,000 Registration 1,46,000 
lrrigation ctc Works with Capi- Schcduled Taxes 1000 
tal Accounts 32,26,000 = Int on whs with cap Accounts 26 59 000 
Irrigation, ct Works (No Capl- Other Rc venue | xpenditure 7 63 000 
tal Accounts) 1,41 a Interest on Ordinary Debt 6,95,000 
Interest 3,18,000 Appropriation tor reduction or 
Administration of Justice 8,40,000 avoidance of debt 16.92.000 
Jails and Convict Sctth ments 8,64,000  (encial Administration 98 99,000 
Polke no Admuuistration ot Justice 5b 72 000 
Ports and Pilotage 1,84,0( Jails and Convict setts 28,82 000 
Kducation 5,02,000 pote 1,52,74 000 
Medical 5,75. 000 ports and Pllotage 3,45,000 
Public Health 1,60,000 sic nttfic Departmcuts 58, 
Agniculture 1,038,000 J ducation 81,38, 
Industrics 6 000 Mc dical 41 20,000 
MinceHaneous Dcpartmcnts oe 4,56,000 = public Health 901 0U0 
(ivil Works 15 55 000 Agriculture 16 57 000 
Kecelpts in ald of Supcrannuation a2 000 naustries 183 000 
Stationery and Printing 1,37 000 Miscellaneous Dep utinent 3 lo 000 
Miscellaneous 176000) Givi] Works 90 03,000 
Misc Hancous Adjustments bet 
: Lamine 10 000 
ween Central and Provincial suprn Allwnen A Pousti ns 77 94,000 
Governmunts 18,00,000 Stationery and Printmy 7,82,000 
—— —~ —— Miscellaneous 12 54 000 
q ot +1 (a) 7,78,71 (00 Lxtraordinary ( hal Les 1,000 
) 
(b-) ARVRNUK APCRIPTS TOs) se aad 
AALRAORDIV ARI 
(i) FAPINDITERE NOL 
1 \traordinary Roceipts 6 000 CHARGLD 10 RLVENUL 
aee ee (apltil Outlay on I o1ests 
Tota (a) &(b) —778-77,000 (yh tenction of Tirgn , ebo Works — 9,61,000 
Civil Works : 
(ce) DEBI HI (DS Payment of (ommuted value ot 
Pensions 1 17,000 
Appropriation for reductlon 1 Payments to Retrenched Personne! 40,000 
avoidance of dcbt - 16,92,000 = 
1 preclatlon Iund QGevan Total (0) 10 28,000 
mont Presses 
Subvention from Ne ( he Road as Potal (a) d (6) Bins soar 
Development Ati oun ° 110 
Joana and Advancts by Provin (c) DERT HEADS 
’ ata _— an a Le Subvention fiom thi Centril Road 
epo Development Account 5,90 000 
\ivances from Provindlal Loans Dept bund Govt Presses 34 900 
fund : 93 08,000 Foauy aad Advances 7 2» $00 
ivil Depos 3 
Total (c) ee eau Ads see trom Provincial Toans paar 
Total (a) (b)& (ec) 91690000 kund iene ict 
Opening Balance 3,000 Total (a) (0) &(() —__9,16,02,000- 9,000 
ee ee Closing Balance _ Is 
Grand Total 8 16 93.000 Grand Total 9 16,98,000 
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Administration. 
Governor, H, E, Commander the Hon. Archibald schon dd of Public Health, Lt.-Col. E. Cotter, 


Douglas Cochrane, D.5.0. 
Private Secretary, Captain Arthur Denis Mac- 
namara, Skinners Horse. 
Aides-de-Camp, Lieutenant A. M. Hicks, 1st 
Battalion, The Prince a Wales’ Volunteers 
South Lancashire); C. B. D. Gray, Skinner» 


orse 
Honorary Aides- de-Camp, Captain H. W. B. 
ee 0.B.£., B.1.N. ; Col, F. A. G. Roughton, 


Indian Aides-de- taal Subadar-Major Lasang 
Gam, late of the 3-20th Burma Rifles ;Naib 
Commandant Atta Mohamed Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, Reserve Battn., Burma Military 
Police. 


EXECUTIVE gn 


The Hon’ble Sir Maung Ba, K.s 
The Hon’ble Mr. Idwal Geoffrey ‘Lloyd. GS.L, 


1,¢.8, 
Ministers. 
The Hon. U Ba Pe. 
The Hon. Dr. Ba Maw, Bar-at-Law. 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Director of Agriculture, J. Charlton, M.Sc, ¥.LC 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Taunggyi 

Southern Shan States, H. L. Nichols, I.¢.s. 
Superintendent, Northern Shan States, J. Shaw. 
Director of Public Instruction, P. B. Quinlan, B,A., 

LE.S. 
inepenee cement of Police, Lt, Col. C. de M. 

ellbourne, 0,B.E., 1,A, 
Chief Conservator of Forests, H. R. Blanford, 0.8.8. 
Inspector-General of Ciril Hospitals, Col. N, 8. 

Sodhi, M.C., L.R.C..P, £.8.0.8. (Edin,), L.R.F.P.AS. 

(Glas. ), Dv, M, R.E. (Cantab. ) D.T.M, (Edin), 

L.M., 1.M.8, 


», D.P.H., I.M.8. 
Tarai Ueiieal of Prison, Lt.-Col, J. Findlay, 
M.A., M.B., Ch.B,, I.M.8. 
Cc" ommissioner of Excise, U Saw Hla Pru (2) A.T.M, 
Financial Commissioner, H, O. Reynolds, 1.(.5. 
Postmaster-General, G. E. O. de Smith, D.8.0. 


Chief Commissioners of ‘Burma. 


Lieut.-Colonel A. P, Phayre, C.B 1862 
Colonel A. Fytche. CS.L .. 1867 
Lieut -Colonel R. D. Ardagh 1870 
The Hon. Ashley Eden, (¢.5.1. 1871 
A. R. Thompson, C.8.1. : 1875 
(', U. Aitchison, ¢.s.1, 1878 
C. E. Bernard, C.8.1. 1880 
C', H.T, Crosthwaite, 1886 
Sir C. KE. Bernard, K.C.S.1. 1383 
C. H. T. Crosthwaite, ¢C.8,1. 1887 
A. P. MacDonnell, (.5.1. (a) 1889 
Alexander Mackenzie, ¢.8.1. 1890) 
I). M. Smeaton : 1892 
Sir KF. W. R. Fryer, K.C.s, I. 1892 

(a) Afterwards {Py creation) Baron 

MacDonne 
pdeutenant-Governors of Burma. 
Sir F. W. R, Fryer, K.¢.8... : 1897 
Sir H. S. Barnes, K.C.8.3,, K.C.V.0. 1903 
Sir H. T. White, K.C.LE., 1906 
Sir Harvey Adamson, K.C.8, LD. 1915 
Sir Harcourt Butler,K.¢.3.1., C. IE. 1910 
Sir Reginald Craddock, K.C. 8.1. 1917 
Governors of Burma. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, G.¢.LE., K.C.8,1. 1922 
Sir Charles Innes, K.¢.8.1., C. 1. 1 1927 
Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, GCI E., 

K.C.S.1., K.0.LE - 1932 
The Hon. Archibald Douglas Cochrane 
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SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Ute., 
TO GOVERNMENT. 


H. H. Craw, .c.8, Ke Chief Secretary, Hoine and Political Department, 

(', F. B. Pearce, 6.8, .. Seerctary, Finance Department. 

A. J. S. White, 0.B.E., 1.C.8. Secretary, Education Department, 

J. H. Wise, I.C.8. Secretary, Revenue Department. 

R, G. McDowell, C.1.E., 1, C.8, Secretary, Reforms Office. 

A. H, Seymour, LC.8. .. Secretary, Reforms Office. (Additional Secretary). 

U Tin Tut, Bar-at-Law, 1.¢.8. . . Secretary, Forest Department. 

U Chit Maung (2) K.8.M., A.T.M. » Secretary, Judicial epartment. 

B. O, Binns, 1.0.3, : ; -» Deputy Secretary, Finance Department. 

P, G, E. Nash, .¢.8 is Under-Secretary, Home and Political Depart ment. 

U Aung Soe, 1.0.5, é Under -Secretary, Finance Department, 

UA Than (1) a Under-Secretary, Forest Depart ment. 

Rai b 8. B. Ghosh .. Under-Seerctary, Revenue Department, 

U Aung Myint Under-Secretary, Judicial Department. 

X, Francis . Under-Secretary, Education Department. 

©. 8, Sastri Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

H. Boyne Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
W. C. Fuller Registrar, Home and Politicaland Judicial Departments, 
E. J, Carew Registrar, Education Department. 

N.C. Dutta Registrar, Finance and Revenue Departments. 


W.A. Curties 7 


HKegistrar, Forest Department, 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER, 


Financial Commissioner. 
Poieciheat to Financial Commissioner. 


5, oO. Reynolds, 1.0.8. te ae ee 
D. B. Petch, 4.0., 1.0.8... ae ee 
K. C, Banerji, 8.4. és 7 -. Registrar. 


Burma Legislative Council. 
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BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT. 

The Hon’ble U. Chit Hlaing, Bareat-law. 

DEPUTY PRESIDENT, 
Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at-Law. 

SEORETARY. 
U Ba Dun, Bar-at-Law, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 

H. M. Elliot (On Jeave). 
U Ba Thaw (Officiating). 

Ex-Officio Members. 

OFFICIALS, 

The Hon'ble Sir Maung Ba, K.s.M. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Idwal (ieoffrey Lloyd, ©.8.1., 


1.0.8. 
Nominated Members. 


OFFICIALS, 
G. N. Martin, 1.C.s. 
Lt.-Col. C. de M. Wellborne, 0.8.E., 1.4. 
H.H. Craw, 1.C.s. 
P. B. Quinlan, I.E.8. 
F B Pearce, I.C.‘, 
J § White, 0.B.E., 1.¢.8 
Williamson, [ ¢.8. 
QO Reynolds, 1.¢.s, 
A. Wise, 1.8. 
G. McDowall, (.1.E., L.¢.s 
Non-Offictals. 
Sir John Arnold Cherry, (.1.£., Bar-at-Law, 
U Po Lin, T.P.8., Landowner. 
A M, M. Vellayan Chettiar. 
U Po Yin, K.S.M., Merchant. 
E.P. Pillai, Pleader, 
Arthur Eggar, Bar-at-Law. 
Herman Brooke Prior. 
Khan Rahadur Mahomed Usooff Naikwarah. 
ELECTED MEMBERS. 
U San Shwe Bu. 
U Kun, Bar-at-Law, 
U Po Yin, A.T.M. 
U Ba Shwe. 
U Maung Maung Gyil. 
U Ba Than. 
The Hon'ble U Chit Hlaing, Bar-at-Law, 
Daw Hnin Mya 
U Ba Than. 
The Hon'ble U Pa Pe. 
) Maung Maung Ohn Ghia. 
1. Choon Fowng. 
V Tun Aung. 
Khoo Hock Chuan, 
S.C. Guha. 
Lb. N, Das. 
(ranga Singh, 
M. vi Rafi, Bar-at-Law. 
%. A. 8. Tyabji. 
Ahan Bahadur Ibrahim. 
rilla Mohamed Khan. 
\.M. A. Kareem Gann. 
'' Tun Baw, 
‘ra Shwe Ba, T.P.8 


C. 
A. 
A 
H 
J 
R. 


U Shwe Nyum. 

Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at-Law 
U Po Lay. 

Saw Ba Thein. 

U Shwe Tha. 

U Pho Khine. 

U Po Mya. 

U So Nyun, Bar-at-Law. 
Ramri U Maung Maung. 
U Thin Maung. 

U Saw 

VW Kyaw Din, Bar-at-Law. 
Dr, Ba Yin, 

U Paw U. 

U Sein Ba. 

U Ba Tin. 

U Nyun. 

U Kyaw Dun. 

U Ba Saw. 

U Tun Min. 

TW Pe Maung. 

U Ba Thaung. 

U Mya, 

Sir J. A. Maung Gyi, Kr. Bar-at-Law. 
U Pu. 

U Tha Gyaw. 

J Thi. 

U Ni, Bar-at-Law, 

U Ba Chaw 

U Po Thein. 

U Kyi Myint, K.S.M. 

U Kya Gaing, Bar-at-Law. 
U Myat Tha Dun. 

U Maung Gyee, Bar-at-Law, 
TT Lu Pe, 

TU Sein Win. 

U Po Htu 

U Min Oh. 

U Ohn Nyun. 

U Maung Gyi (Letpadan) 
CG, P. Khin Maung. 

U On Maung. 

U San Lu. 

U Ba Tin. 

U Ba 


U Ba Thaw. 
The Hon’ble Dr, Ba Maw, Bar-at-Law. 


(©. H. Campagnac, M.B.E., Bar-ai-Law. 

Sir Oscar de Wlanville, Kt., 0.1.8,, 0.B.8., Bar-at- 
Law. 

John Tait. 

W. T. McIntyre. 

U Ba Glay. 

Tan Cheng Hoe. 

J. F. Gibson. 

U Tun Pe, T.P.8. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo, 
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Bihar. 


As in the case of Bombay Presidency, the! 

tovince known hitherto a3 Bihar and Orissa ' 

s Buffered a territiorial diminution owing to: 
the constitution of the Ormssa Division as a 
separate province. The lullowlng details there- 
fare appertain to the new Bihar province after 
tho separation of Orissa as from April 1, 1936. 


Bihar lies between 20%30‘and 27°30’ N. 
latitude and between 82°-81' and 88°-26’ E. 
longitude and includes the provinces of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, and is bounded on the 
north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
of Bengal; on the east by Rengal and the 
Bay of Bengal; onthe south by the new pro- 
vince of Orissa: andon the west by the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Centra] 
Provinces. 


The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bihar is 60,348 square 
miles. The States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included in the Province have “ince the 
Ist April 1933 been transferied to the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Eastern 
States and nolonger form part of the Province. 
Chota Nagpur fs a mountainous region which 
separates them from the Central Indlan 
Plateau, Bihar comprises the vallcy of the 
Ganges from the spot where it issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh tillit enters Bengal 
near Rajmahal, South ot Bihar lies Chota 
Nagpur. Following the main geographical] lines 
there are four Civil Divisions with headquartcrs 
at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for Tirhut), Bhagalpur 
and Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur), The head- 
quarters of Government are at Patna. The new 
capita) which lies between the Military Canton- 
mentof Dinapore and the old civil station of 
Bankipore ie knownas “Patna,” the old town 
being called ‘‘Patna City.” 


The People. 


The Province bas a population of 32,371,000 
persons. Even so with 467 persona per square 
mile, Bihar is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towna, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gays, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During tne 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been y increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majotity of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
one-fifth of urban population of the province 
Animists account for 5°9 per cent, These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santa! Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau ina north. 
easterly direction. 


* The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only, 


Industries.* 


The principal industry 1s agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Blhar, being the ** Garden 
of India.” Rice ia the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
tbe norma! area cultrvated with rice is 1,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent. of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat is grown on 
1,221,800 acres, barley on 1,307,400 acres, 
maize or Indian-corn on 1,697,800 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Olil-seeds are 
an Important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by the demand for them in Europe. 
It is estimated that 1,820,800 acres of land 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province. There is Irrigation in Shahabad, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districts. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from $42,(100 
acres in 1896 to 500 acres in 1938, The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on s commercial 
acale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea and 
parts ofthe ‘irhut Division jute is grown, but 
the acreage varies according to the price of 
jute. The last serlous famine was in 1895-96, 
but there was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in 
the south of the Province 1n 1919. Ia any 
year in which monsoon currenta from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in thelr arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the Aatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or radi crops. 


Manufactures. 


Opicm was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, butin conse- 
anenee of tho agreement with the Chinese 

overnment the Patna Factory has been cloved. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have er one of the largest cigarette fao- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steet Worke at Jamshedpur in 
Singhbhum district are alao one of the eat 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
Important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, L4d., Knfreld 
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Cable Company of India, Knamelled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products, The 
popalsson of Jamshedpur is rapidly spproach- 
ng 100,000 and it consumes 1% million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the provimce 
has also some of the nchest and most extensive 
iron mines inthe world and supplies the iron 
and stee] works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coalia still the 
most important of the minera! industries in the 
province. The coalflelds in the Manbhum 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
at Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karanpura in 
Hazaribagh This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as wollastho size 
of its output. Manbbum, Palamau, Ranchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
faccure of shellac, the latter of which 1s exported 
from India to the value of ten crores anDually. 


Administration. 


The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Licu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council Under 
the Reform Act of 1019 it was raised to the 
status of a yet atid 5 with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. The Provincial Governorships, where 
the division of the administration into Reserved 
Subjects, 1n charge of the Governor and his 
Executive Council, and Transferred Subjects, 
in charge of the Governor and Ministers 
chosen from the Legislative Council, is set out 
in detail. In all these respects Bihar is on 
the same plane as the other l’rovinces In India. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department in the Pro: 
vince of Bihar consiste of two separate 
branches, viz.:-~(1) the Buildings aud Roads 
which includes Railways aud (2) Iniigation, 
Which includes the Public Health Hngineering 
Branch. Hach has a Chief Engineer, who 
is also Secretary to the Local Government 
with an Engineer Officer as Under-Sccrctary in 
the Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Assistant Secretary and a Deputy 
(hief Engineer in the Irrigation branch under 
him. The Electrical work of the Province 
8 carricd out by an Electric Inspector and 
! Icctrical Engincer anda staff of subordinates. 


Justice. 


The administration of justice is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
it Patna, In the administration of civil justice 
i low the High Court are the District Judges as 
‘ourtsof Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Wunsiftg, The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suite 
‘ognizable by the Olvil Courts, It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
‘curt, unless these be specially conferred. The 
irdinary jarisdiction of a Munalf extends to all 
tuité in which the amount or value of the subject 
‘iatter in dispute does not exceed Ra 1,000 
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though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authoiity for Magistrates exercising 
second and third clasa powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely 15, a court of first Instance. It is 
usual in most districte for a Juint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who 18 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suite 


Land Tenures. 


Estates In the Provioce of Bihar are of 
three kinds, natncly, those permanently settled 
from 1793 which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur 
and estates held direct by Government as 
proprietor or managed by the Court of 
Wards. The passing of the Bengal ‘lenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Scttlemcnt Department under the 
qupervision of the Director af Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settk ment opera 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while ip the latter there ia the re-settle- 
mont of rents. In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixcd not only forthe landlords but aiso 
forallthe tenants. <A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by land- 
lords or tonants. 


In Chota Nagpur and the Santa] Parganas’ 
the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headmao collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 


Chota Nagpur has its own Tenancy Act In 
the district of the Santal Parganas, the land 
tenures are governed by Regulations III of 1872 
and II of 1886. 


Police. 


The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Sait 
is also Inspector-General of Registration. 


Under the Iuspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 30 Super 
intendents, There are also 25 Assistant Super- 
Intendents of Police and 29 Deputy Supe inten- 
dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Crimina! dghleags ipict Department 
has also beep formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and crimina] tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise. and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked, 
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There are three companies of Unmounted 
Military Policeand one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serlous and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. There are 
also five platoons of aimed police stationed at 
Patna to serve a5 a provincial reserve, 


Education. 


The position of education In the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (g. 0.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 


There ls a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
voeraities, (¢. 0.) 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is under the contro] 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeona who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
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stationed, 60 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 626 Dispensaries 
maintained by Loca! bodies, Railways, private 
persons, etc. 7,089,290 patients inoluding 
70,909 in-patients ware treated in all the dispon- 
sariesin 1938. The total income of the dispen- 
garies maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Rs, 32,39,058, 


A large mental ar ay for Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patienta 
from Northern India. A similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Biher and Bengal. <A sanitorlum at 
Itk! in the district of Ranchi has also been 
established for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
An institute for radium treatment has also been 
established at Patna. Centres for anti-rabic 
treatment have been started at Patna. 


A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga. 


The finances of the province have undergone a change owing to the separation of Orissa from 
Bihar, so that it is not possible to give correct budget figures for Bihar for the year 1936-87. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


GOVERNOR. 
His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, K.C.8.1., 
K.0.1.E., 10.8. 
PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary, Major P. T. Clarke. 
Aide-de-Camp, Lieut, C. W. H. Rice, Lieut. 
H. J. Kauter, & Lieut. D. G. Walker, (Offg.) 
Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Lieut.-Col. A. L. 
Danby, Captain D. J. Manfteld, Major W. 0. 
Henderson, Risaldar Major « Hony. I+. 

Muhammad Reza Khan, Bahadur, 


EXEOUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha. 
The Hon'ble Mr, P. C. Tallents, 0.8.1, (.1.4., 


1.0.8. 
Ministers 


The Hon'ble Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Kt. (Local 


Self-Government). 
The Hon’bdle Mr. Sayid Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Law 
{Bducation.) | 
SECRETARIAT. 
Chief Secretary to Government, Political and 
Appointment Departments, W. B, Brett, C.LE., 
1.0.8. 


Secretary to Government, Revenue Department 
J. W. Houlton, 1.¢.s. : 


Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
A, C, Davies, 1.0.8. 


Secretary to Clovernment (P. W. D.), Irrigation 
Branch, F. A. Teen: 


Buildings and Roads Branch, J. G. Powell, 
Secretary to Government, Education and Develop- 
ment Departments, S, Lall, 1.0.8. 


Secretary, Local-self Government Department.— 
W Gz. Lacey, 1.(.8. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 
phan of Public Instruction, G. E. Fawcus, M.A., 


Inspector-General of Police, Lt.-Col, A. E. J. C. 
aera oe of Police, It.-Col, A. E. J. C 


C‘onservator of Forests, J. 8. Owden, 
I or-General of Civil H ; Col, 
aw ee ee 


Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. J, A. 8. Phillips. 
sa pet al of Prisons, Lt.-Col. O. RB. 
ngers. 


Secretary to Government, Finance Department, Director of Agriculture, Daulat Ram Sethi, 


H. C. Prior, 1.0,8. 


_ Director of Industries, 8, M. Dhar, 1.0.8, 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Stnha of Raipur, P.0.,K.0. .. 
Sir Henry Wheeler .. we 


1920 
1921 
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Sir Hugh Lansdown epee. 
K.0.8.1., K.0.I.E. . 1927 
H. EK. Sir James David - Bitton, 
K.0.1.E., C.8.1., 10.8.  .- 1932 


Legislative Council. 


Ap the separation of Orissa from Bihar took place about the time this chapter was going to 
press, it is not possible to give an accurate list of officals and members of the Ligislative Council 


of Bihar. 


We give, however, the latest available list for Bihar and Orissa. 


The Orissa members 


of the Legislative Council now form part of the Orissa Advisory Council 


The Hon'ble Babu Rajandhari Sinha, 
M.A., BL 


Rai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanti, 


(Deputy President). 


( President. ) 


Mr. S. Anwar Yusoof, Bar-at-Law, 
(Secretary. 


Babu Raghu Nath Prasad, m.A., B.D. 
(Assistant Secretary ) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha. | The Hon’ble Mr. P. C, Tallents, c.s.1., 1.¢.5. 


MINISTERS. 


The Hon. Syed Abdul Azi7, Bar-at-low . 


Patna Donivsi (Muhammadan Urban). 
The Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Rt. 


East Patna (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 


MEMBERS. 


NOMINATED OFFICIALS, | 


Mr J. R. Dain, C.1.E. Mr. A. (. Davies 
H.C. Prior » ©. L. Philip, ¢.1 &. 
WwW. G. taney: » S Solomon 
S. Lall, » Y A. Godbole 
J. W. Houlton. Lt.-Col. P. S. Mills. 
J.G. Powell. Mr. E. A. O. Perkin. 


NOMINATED NON-OFFICIALS 


Mr. B, W. Haigh, European. 
Mr. W. H, Meyrick, Bihar Planters. 
Mr. 8. A. Robberts, Indian Mining Assoctation. 


Mi A, E. D’Silva (Anglo-Indian Community). 


Rev, Brajananda Das (Depressed classes). 
Kumar Ajit Prashad Singh Deo, Nominated. 


‘ir, R. Chandra (Indian Christian Community). 
‘han Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya, C.1.E. 


“abu Bimalal Charan Singh (Nominated). 


Bahu Sheanand Premchand (Nominated). 

Babu Ram Narayan (Depressed classes). 

Rai Bahadur Ram Ranvijaya Singh none 
interest other than Planting and ). 

Rai Bahadur Harendra Nath Baner)l (Labouring 
classes). 

Ra! Bahadur Birendra Nath Chakravartti 
(Domiciled Bengali Community). 

Mr. Sagram Hembrome, M.B.F. (Aborigines) 

Mr. Garbett Captain Manki (Aborigines). 
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Bihar and Onssa Legrslatwe Counctt. 


LLECTED 


Name 


Babu Mad indhorl Smha 
Mahanth Manmohan Das 


Mr Muhamad ¥ unus 
Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Hafecz 
Rai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh 


Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha 
CIT 


Babu Maheshvari Prashad Narayan Deo 
Babu Jagadcva Prachad Sinph 


Babu Sardananda Kumar 


Babu Ramasray Prashad (haudhutl 
Babu Jamuna kanji 


Rai Bahidur Sri Narayan Mahtha 

Babu Rameshvar Prashad Singh “Bs 

Mr (hindhuri Shiritat Hussain 

Mr Muhimmid Yunus 

khhin Bahidur Abdul Wahit Ahi 

MautlaviM Fazlur Rahman 

Khan Bahadur Hiyt Muhamin vd Bux Chaudhuri 
Malay: Abdul Aziz hin 

Bibu khalyvan Si,h 

Rat Bahadur Haldliat Piishsd Singh 

Bhatya Ruira Pratap De 

Babu Shyam Narayan Singh Sharma 

Rai Bahada Sarat Chin iia Kay 

Rai Bahadur Takshimidhar Mahanti 

Babu Harihir Das 

Rat Bahadur Joknath Misra 

Babu Braj tmohan Panda 

Babu Birabar Narayan ( handta Dhir Narendra 
Babu Shib Chandra Singh: 


Babu Devendra Nath Samant is 
Babu Rameshwar Pratap Sahi 
Babu Badri Narayan Singh 

Babu Rudra Pratap Singh 

Raba Bishundeo Narayan Singh 
Maulavi Khalilur Rahman 
Maulavi Muhammad Abdul Ghant 
Maulavil Shaikh Muhammad Shafi 
Khan Bahadur Hablbur Rahman 


Constituencies 


Patna Division I and holdezs 


North East Darbhanga (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 


Wcest Patna (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Patna University 

Bhagalpur Division Landholders 

Tirhut Division I andholders 


Chota Nagpur Division J andholders 
North Saran (Non Muhammadan Rural, 


South East Daibhanga (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 


Samastipur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 


North West Darbhanga (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 


East Muzaffarpur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Last Gaya (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Shahabad (Muhammadan Rural) 

Wost Pitny (Muhiammadan Rural) 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhanomidan Urban) 
kishinginy = (Muhiminadin Rural) 

Purne. (Mubainm wan Rutal) 

Sint al Pargin is (Muhiunmadan Rural) 
Hidzanl ab (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Nvth Bhoyalpur (Non Muhiamimadan Kura) 
Palamatu (Non Mahanm vlan Rut al) 

Patna (Nou Muhammadan Urban) 

Ranchi (Noa Mubanimadan Ruaal) 

North Cuttack (Non Muhammadan Rutal) 
Orissa Division (Non Muhammadan Urban) 
South Jari (Ncn Muhammadan Rutal) 
Simbalpur (Non Muhatmmadan Rural) 

Orisa Division 1 andholders 


Sintil) Puganis (North) (Nan Muhammadan 
Rural ) 


biuzhbhum (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Noith Muzvifarpur (Non Muhimmadan Rural) 
West Muzaffarpur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Centra) Bhagalpur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
North West Monghy: (Nun MuhammadanBural) 
Gaya (Muhatnmadan Rural) 

1irhut Division (Muhammadan Urban) 
Darbhanga (Muhemmadan Rural) 

Chota Nagpur Division (Muhammadan Rural) 


Bihar and Onssa Legislative Council 
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ELECTLD—concld 


Name 


Maulavi Abdul Wadood 

Maulavi Muhaminad Hasan Jin 
Mi Saryid Akbar) 

Khan Bahadur Saghir ul Hag 

Mr Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi 
Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Jalil 

Babu Ramanugrah Narayan Singh 
Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh 

Mr Sniyid Abdul Aziz 

Babu Godavaris Misra 

Rai Bahadu Satis Chandra Sinha 
Mr kamaldhati Lall 

Rai Bahadur J achhmi Prashad Simi 
Babu J igannaith Das 

Babu Radharanjan Das 

Babu Nikaunja Kishore Das 

Babu Suru) hamar Piashad Sinh. 
Babu Harmadho Prashad Sinh 

( haudhurl Muhimmad WN azirul Hasan 
Babu Ridha Mohan Sinha 

Bibu Ramjiwin Himat Singk. 


Mi Sichchidan nda Sinha 

Raja Prithwi Chand Tall Chowdry 
Rai Bahadur Dwaths Nath 

Rai Bihadur Shyamnandan Sila 
hrmar halthey Prighid Singh 
Bibu Jozendia Mohan Sinhy 
Jabu Radha Prashad Sinha 

M3 Nanda kumi Ghosh 


Rui Behadur Arishnadevi Narayan Malitha 
laubu Tiuhkta Prashad Chvudhiui 

tabu Kunja Bihaii Chandra 

Babu Manindrs Nath Mubharji 


Constituencies 


(hamparan (Muhammadan Rural) 

Muziftarpur (Muhammadan Rural) 

1 ast Patna (Muhammadan Rural ) 

Saran (Wuhammadan Rural) 

rearite l (Wuhammadan Rural) 

Orixsa Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

West Gaya (Now Muhamimadan Rural) 

Central Gaya (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Pitna Division (Muhammadan Urban) 

Nuith Pur: (Non Muhanmmadan Rural) 

South Manbhum (Non Muhimmadan Rural) 

South Bhagalpur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Last Monghyr (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

South Balasore (Non Muhammadan Ruzil) 

North Balasore (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

South Cuttick (Non Muliammadan Ruial) 

Patna Division (Non Muhammadan Urban) 

South Siran (Non Muhammidan Rural) 

Bhagailpur (Muhammadan Rural) 

Arrah (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Sintil Parganas (South) (Non Muhwunomadan 
Rur il) 

Central Shahabad (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Purner (Non Wuhimmadan Rural) 

lirhut Division (Non Mubammmadan Ut ban) 

Hyipur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

South West Monghyr (Non-Muh ymmadanRural) 

Bhigalpur (Non Muhammadan T rban) 

South Shahabid (Non Mubamimidin Rural) 

( Bee Neg Division (Non Muhammadan 

Dal 


| North Champiran (Non Muhammadan Ruzal). 


south Champaran (Non Muhamim id in Rural). 
indian Mining 1 edevation 
North Maubhum (Non Mubammadan Rural) 


Orissa. 


fike Sand Orissa was 
) vncconAprilt 1936 0 Ti Sind was is porate 

graphical cthmol cteal and Tin,uiptic unit 

11) the administrative boundary of Bombay 
li Sidency the new province of Ovisan 1s the 

ult of the amalgamation of various Oriya 
} aking yxoples who had til then belonged to 

| separate provinces wz Bihar and Orissa, 
Mo odras and the Contril Provinces 


the Oriyas are an intcnacly pai riutic people 
bear gicat love fortheircultuie and language 

! oy have always opposed any move to dis 
iInber the Ourva speaking tracts for political 
adnynistiatis¢ commdcrations The Onivas 
their traditions far back to the days of 

“i babharata when thee was the ancient 
Llons of Utkal embracing a wide territory 

‘ known as QOiiasa  Lhrough successive 
(ucRts and annesations in known history 
itlyas passed through varving fortunes, unt! 


neotitut doa sq par ate 


eth fone tthe Mo shal onquest th Oise 
ccuntry wis brokhn up and the peoplk 
jradually Jost race cons icusncss although 


common language and Ieraturc continued to 
ict as a link 


Raw consciousness was revived with the 
apuit of education und rthe British regime and 
after the great famine of 1866 S11 Stayoid 
Notthiote sugvestcd the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal The proposal was turned down 
but the patriofic furvour undarlving the new 
IOS ruisted and gave rise to a a fles Of 
de mands 


History of Separation 


Thc agitation fur th unification of Oriya 
tracts flist obtammed officsal recognition in 1903 
when thc Government of India accepted the 
plinapk of btmeging in the scattered sections 
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of the Orlya smaking population under a single! oppose Oriyas claim which therefore, came 
administration About the same time there was to be recognised at thc Round Table ( onference 
brought into existcna thc Utkal Union Conter In Septombir 1931 the Government of India 


ence, which has since carried on a sustained 
agitation to unify the Oryas 


The first stage success wis achicved in 1912 
when an area of modern Orissa was « paratcd 
from Bengal and iwmalgamatcd with Bihar to 


appointed the O’Donncll Committee to examine 
and repott on the financial and other Consequ 
enaus of setting up a scparate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations regard 
ing the boundaries in the «vent of separation 


form what came to bc known as the provinc of Ihe Committee recommended the c1cation of a 
Bihar and Orissa Although thc status of new provinu including the Orissa division Angul 
Orissa in the province of Bihai and O11ssa wasithe Khaiiat Zanundari of thc Ralpur district 
much bettcr than before the advocates of Oriya and the gratcr part of the Ganjam district 
unity continued t> press their clalm for the! and the Vizagapatam agency tract According 
formation of Orissa int) a distinet admint ‘to the Comimittec the new Orissa province 
trative unit ‘Lhe late Mi Montagu and Jo1d! was to have an areca of $2 681 square mils and 
(helmsford saw thc Justia of the Orryas Claim: a populvtion of about 8174000 persons On 
and generally favoured the redistribution of! ‘hx question of financial and other cons quences 
provinces on & linguist basis tor the success ot) of a paration the Committes made 1¢¢ommenda 


1esponsibl government 
t> the provincial governments concerned to 
formulate opinions ind make concrete proposals 
after the advent of the Monttord Constitution 
in 1920 


The Bihar and QOnibsa Le zislitive 
endorsed the 1dca of amalgamation 
Madrus Council held an inconclusive debate 
The Madras Government was against. the 
bllurcnder of any of its tetritory whiuk the 
( P Govcinment had an open mind 


‘The Goveinment of India then appointed 
what 16 called the Philip Duff Commiuttec te 
make local inquiries with a view to as rtaining 
the attitude of Orrya speaking poople ino the 
north of Madras Piesidincy on the question of 
their union with O1mssa Messis € TT Philtp 
and A (€ Duff reported that there was a 
gnuine long standing and deep seated desire 
on the part of the educated Ontya classes of th 
Oriya speaking tracts fo: amalgimati n-of thenc 
tracts with O1issa tinder one administration 


The next stage came with the sappomtme nt 
of the Simon Commission in 1927 A sub 
committer of the commission prcosided over by 
Major Attlec recommended the creation of a 
scparateadministrative unit for Orissa agrecing 
with the Oriyas contention that under the 
autonomous conditions proposrd hy tlic Com 
mission, the O1iyasxs would be an in fhective 
minority in Madras Bengal Bihar and O1issa 
and the ( P 


Counen 
but the 


Round Table Conference 


When the idea of a fede ration of autonomous 
units dawned at the first Round Table Conitr 
ent. thc Oriyas demand was presented in a 
crystallie;d form hy the Maharaja (thin Haja) 
of Parlakimed: who asked for i «8 parate 
province for Orissa We want & province of 
ourown” Ix sald ‘on the basis ot languag 
and race so that we (an be a homoge nous wut 
with feelings of contcntment and pace, to 
realise and bt benefited by the projected 
reforms and look forwuid to the day when the 
United Staten of India will consist of small 
federated States based on Common language and 
race os 


The Orlyas’ demand derived adventitious 
support from the strength of the Muslim clainy 
forthe constitution of Sind as a separate province, 
fhose who backod up the case of Sind could not 


They leftit however | 


Jone gencrally onthe line softhe Sind ( ommittce 


Tn Januaty 1936 an Order in (Council was 
issued by His Wagesty s Government constit noting 


ithe Orisna as @ separate province to be brought 


mto hae with othtr movinaal units when 
Provin ial Autonomy 1s inaugurated unde1 the 
Crovernment of India Act of 1935 


Oide: conf ts on Onissa the full statun of a 
Grovernots province to which all the provirlons 
of the Act of 103) will be anplicd when provincial 
alitonomy becomes in accomplished fa t 


Meanwhile w from April t 1936 until part 
Hf of the Government of India Act 193) 1s 
brought infotorce the province will be under the 
administration of the Governor The M IT ¢s 
Who represented the Oriva spcaking placcs# in 
th Jcpaslative Councils of Bihar and Onissa 
Midiw and the € P ccase to he meinhers of 
these Counails as from April t Such portions 
of the Gov rnment of India Act of 1919 whith 
apply to the Provincial Ta tislative Councils to 
Vinisters and to the division of provincial 
subjects into transfercd and reserved subjects 
will not apply to the new province during the 
transitional puiod [he Governor will he 
assisted In the administration ot the province 
by a purcly idvisorv council 


Phe Order in Council makes (laborate prov 
sions torthe appottioumn¢ ot of financial asscts and 
habilities arising out of the dismemburment of 
paits of Bihar and Orisea Madras ind the 
Contial Provin ¢s and their amalgamation with 
new Orissa these differ in their application 
to the three oldcr provinces but the principles 
undetlying all three we the same land torests 
buildings works and proprrinh pass to the 
province in which they are situated Arrears 
of taxes wil) bolong to the province In which the 
taxed propity 14 sifuatcd or the taxcd tiansac 
tions took place Of thc outstanding Bihar 
and Orissa irrigation dcbt incurred befor 
Aptil 1 1921 Re 2.56 85,136 will be the debt 
of Oriasa and the imaindc that of Btrhar 
Orissa asaumis and Madias will be telcased 
from the Hability for Re 47 07 008 of the out 
standing Madras Irrigation debt incurred befoze 
April1 1921 


Extent of Province. 


The followlng are tho areas comprised in the 
new plovince of Orlesa ~ 


Orissa. 


1 Lhat portion of the Province of Bihar 
and QOuissa which was known as the Orlssa 
Pivisfon ther ot 


®° Artas tiansfiircd from tho Presidency 


of Madias 
(1) The Ganjam Agcncy Tracts, 


— 


(11) The following areas in th non Agcncs 
portion of thc Ganjum district viz) the taluk 
of Ghumsur Asha Surada Kodals and Chatia 
pur so much of the taluks of Ichapur and 
Bc rhampur as lies to the north and west of th 
boundar’ linc 


(at) So much of the Patlakimedi J stat as 
licg to the north and cast of the said ine and 


(Qe) The following arcas in the Vizagapatam 
district that 1s to sav the Jevpore (Impartit le ) 
Estate and so much of the Pottangi taluk ap 1s 
not Included in that «state 


3} Arcas transferred fiom the Central 
Provinces — 
(.) Lhe Aharar Zamindar in the Raipur 


district and 


(2) The Padampur Tract in the RBilaspu 
district that is to say the detached portion of 
that district consisting of >4 villages of (handra 
pur Padampui ¢state and also of the tc llowmny, 
7 Villages viz Kuhahunda Badimal Panch 
pudpia (Sod.) Barhampuia (Malguzan) 
Panchpuragia (Palsada), Jopni and [hakurpal 
(Jogui ) ° 


Agriculture. 


Agriculturally und industnally On1issa ik a 
backward 1gion It has suffcr d us the result 
of being tac kid to ont 01 ofhi tof many provinces 
for admunistrative purpok 4 = Jhis explains why 
there ale no big factorics on Orissa although 
there arc a large numlxi of mndigenous cotton 
industries bespeahing the people + artisanship 
Alnmong the cottage industiies may be mentioned 
hindloom industins brass bell mctal silva 
hlinree cutlery wood and paper pulp and hoin 
Ut Ite = Sugarcane and jutc are two important 

momerclal aopsin Oitssa and areas und¢) both 
thse are already inqaeasing The Orissa 
11 sts can Supply a large quantity of valuablc | 
tmbar and fue] Tashi s too are an im . 
| ttant mdustiy of Orissa [he two valuable | 
urces of supply are the ext nsive Chilkw lake 
nd Purt where on an avaagze 9 O00 Maunds of 
ud fish and 50,000 maunds of uncurcd fish 
: Metivdy arc cxpoited to Calcuttye ovary 
NM 


lhe Chief mineral cosources of Ovlspa arc ton 
il Hinestonc mangancke and mica Tron 
is Mostly found in Maviibhany Auonjor 

| nai all fendatory States the dcposits in 
atta are remaikhablhi to: the cnormous 

| antity of extremely 11ch ore they contain 
r than 60 pir cont of the ore cvtracted in 
liu comes from these arcas of Orissa for which 
| tga ready dt mand trom the Tata Iron and : 
( | Works in Jamshedpur and Messrs Bird | 
‘o of Caleutta Orissa cannot boast of such 
usive coal mines as those of Bengal and 
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Bihar: but coal has been found im Angul 
sambalpu and in the teudatory states of 
Gaangpur Jalcher and Athmalhh Talchr 
has the Jarg st coalfields and they we being 
plomessivcly exploitcd  Ihcir output mercased 
fiom 38 237 tonsin 1928 to 316 539 tons in 1934 


Administration 


Sir John Hubbach who has been chosen to 
be the flist Gov inor ot the infant provinee of 
Orissa has had widc exaporience in the provinee 
ot Bithar and Oumssa and hie been actively 
associated with the litc of the proph of Orissa 
The appomtment has povd verv popular 
and the province 35 cagerly looking forward to 
an intensive p riod of all round dc velopment 
under the whl and sympathetic guidance of 
Sir John Hukttack 


THE BUDGET FOR 1936-37. 


The first Ludgct of the now Orissa Province 
was presented in May ind was bascd mainly 
on known sources of revenue and expenditure 
plus fresh he ids neces tated by the creation 
ofthe new province For purposcs of the budget 
now schemes mtended to develop the province 
were Icft out of a count and deterred till Orisea 
war in 2 position to pay for then, 


The budget estrmited 1a revenue deficit of 
Re 40 lakhs and in order to cover this difference 
to allow for certum item of non recurrmg ed 
penditure and to provide for a road fund and a 
tamine roluf fund the Government of Indla 
give a yrant ot Rs o0 lakhs = This sum was m 
addition to Rs 14 lakhs already grantid to 
finance the purchase of furniture and other office 
¢quipmeut tor the ncw a imanistrition 


Lhat the idimimistrators of the province were 
determined to balance its flnance4s was obvious 
from the decision announced in the budget that 
the Governor would not appoint uy Ministers 
for the transitlonal period but would if necessity 
arose) = consult ao commuttcc of the Advisory 
Counc = Lhe saving, effected by this self dcmal 
amounted to a litth over Rs so 000 lt was 
witicipated that some saving would also be 
¢fiectad hy the postponcmcnt of uwpomtments to 
the offices of the Deputy Director of Hospital 
aud Assistant Director of Publu Health 


Taced with (he problcemvot providing Rs > 000 
under the baad = Medical and Re 35 000 unde 
the head) Public health the new admimustratiou 
manancd to cffict wsiving of Rs tu YOO im spite 
of the necessity to provide for dramage m 
holaput (a probsctive district bcadquarters) 
so that they had stil to find Rs 99 000 


Lhe budget uso providcd tor the building and 
(quipment ot the Bacteliolozical Laboratory in 
Orissa ita cost of Rs 71 000 Tt wae expected 
that a saving ot R&S 10,000 would be made under 
the head ‘ Civil Works 


In the 1esult, as the Chiet Secretary pointed 
out itis probable that in the budget as finally 
authenticatcd, the «stimatcd closing balance of 
Rs 1 34 lakhs will hase disappeared and the 
province will be rather over one lakh in debt ' 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose 8 brought in by the Hindustani-speaking pecples 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- of the North, prevails ju the North and Kast, 
bay and Bengal Their area is 183,069 sq Marutlu in Beiar and the West and Centre ot 
miles, of which 82,149 are Britiwh territory the Oentral Provincen Hindi is spoken by 
proper, 17,808 (mz Berar) held on perpetual 56 per cent of the population and is the lingua 
lease from H EH the Nizamandthe remainder fravca Marathi by 31 por cent and Gondi by 
held by Feudatory Chiefs The population(1931) 7 percent. ‘Lhe effec tsof invasion are curlously 
is 15,507,723 in C. P. British Districtsand Berar illustrated in Berar, where numbe1s of Moslems 
Vanous parts of the Central Provinces passed have Hindu names, being dos endants ot tor- 
under British contro! at different timesinthe wars mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century Invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
and the several parts were amalgamated afterthe Positions ‘Lhe last census shows that a gradual 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Cmet Commuissioner- Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes 18 going 
ship of the Central Provinces Berar was, in OL. The tribes are not regarded a4 impuie by 
1853, assigned to the Kast India Company as the Hindus and the process of absorption » more 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E H. the OF less civilising. 
Nizam for the maintenance ofthe Hydcrabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to Industries. 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a When Sir Richard Temple became firat Chief 


fresh agreament with H.E H.the Nizam. Commussioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
The Country. Jubbulpore to Nagpur The British admunis- 


tration his made roads in al) directions, the two 
Pay pune alae papal j piel Le trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
i | Vegas ph. fun across the province and in the last few years 
vening ones of plain country In the north- '. eat impetus nas been given to the construc- 
wen Pe oe beget sah broken country, tion of subsidiary lines, These developments 
ite ered with poor and stunted forest. Below hove caused a steady growth of trade and have 
precipitous southern slopes stretches the aroused vigorous progress in every department 
rich wheat growing oun of the Nerbudda 4¢ lite, The prime industry is, of course, 
a a on nar he hugh Satpara plateau, 2 siculture, which is assisted by one gf the most 
writer cut riviae He Wile ei mite Ue admirable agricultural departments in India 
N lal hose b ‘s » and ig now receiving additional strength by a 
Sagps pa, who bond arias of" deb” henomenal growl of the enorme od 
frenortaat cotton tracks of India and the ei movement, The land tenure 1s chiefly on the 
thiest part of the C. P. proper. The HRastern eee agra Pihdarive, pat oa 
half of the plain }ies inthe valley of the Waingan- datory chief ships which are on this bas! 
ga and is mamly a rice geowing country. Its't >" holdings of small dimensions, A system 
que wees Gast jhave given ut the: o¢ jand legislation has gradually been — built 
chee cask a he acen iene aay ur 'up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Chattisgarh,in the Mahanad: basin, The soutn- cigs is ae : Oe ee an ae ee zh 
oe bs C. P, 18 rag mountainous, contain- dovariinont. Reserved forest; in Berar 
9 
pole Seuinen. Gna aaietly inne biad: by \Gaete the forest aren is about 3,339 squaro tiles, 
tribes, The States of Bastar and Ranier the total forest area being one-sixth of the 
He in this region. Berar lies to the south Wh0le Province. The rugged nature of the grea- 
west of the C, P, and its chief charactesistic is hs aah y ae pia oe tly. ses valle sg ete 
on cult and costly. U 8 


ite neh black cotton-soi! plains. and waste 67 percent. of the total land 
The People. is occupled for cultivation; for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 


The population of the province 1s a compa the proportion averages 83 per cent., whilo the 
ratively new community Before tho advent average figure for the Berar Districts is as high 
of the aryans, the whole of 1t was peopled by | as 93 per cent. ‘The cultivated area has extend- 
Gonds and other primitive tribes and these| ed almost contmuously except for the tempor- 
aborginal inhabitants fared better from the ary checks caused by bad seasons, Rice Is the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India| most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
because of the rugged nature of their home | vinces, covering nearly 30 per cent. of the cropped 
But successive waves of immigration flowed into | area Wheat comes next with over 16 per cent. 
the province from all sides. ‘lhe early inhabi-| then pulses and other cereals used for food 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests and oil-seeds with nearly 50 per cent , and cotton 
and hills, where they form nearly 2 quarter with ovor 7 per cent. In Berar cotton occuplet 
of the whole population of the Central Provinces 46 per cent. Next comes juar and then p 
obit dnb in large numbers in all partsof the and othor cereals and oil seeds of the cron pee 
province, particularly in the South-east. ‘he area, jowar covers 31 per cent., then wheat 
wain divisionb of the newcomers are indicated and oilseeds. In agriculture more than half 
by the language divisions of the province, Hindi the working population is female. 
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Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in ite earliest develop: 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened therein 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mulls here andin other 
parts of the province. ‘Lhe total amount of Indian 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
years 1933 34 and 1934-35 was 1,49,608 and 
1,382,328 maunds, ret pectively, 


Che largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
Manganese mining which in 1984 employed 
> 005 persons and raised 1,86,025 tona [hen 
foliow coal mining with an output of 1,438,9¢0 
tons and 12,408 persons «myloyed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc 


The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 972 in 1934 the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 60,503 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at workin the C, P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village induatrics, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns While 
the village industries are fading away,a large 
development of trade has takcn place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in elght years. 


Administration 


The administration ofthe Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown He 
is swigted by seven Secretarics and four under- 
Kefctaries, Underthe rm form scheme the admi 
nistration is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whomis a nun-officilal and two Munisters 
bhe latter being In charge of the transfcrred 
sub) cta, 

The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows —38 elected from the 
CP , 17 elected from Berar, 2 members of the 
Lxecutive Council, 8 nominated non-officials; 
8 nominated officials, ‘The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has the right of 
ominating two additional members with 
8pral knowledge on ay subject regarding 
whi h legislation is before the Council The C. P. 
ar divided for administrative purposes into 
\ht« divisions and Berar constitutes a 
division Bach of these is controlled hy a Com- 
Mssioner The divisions are sub-divided into 
Wistricts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Con missioner, Immediately subordinate to the 
Con wusaioner, The principal heads of Pro- 
Vin ial departments are the Commissioner of 
at ' menteand Director of Land Records, the 
i { Conservator of Forcsts, the Inspector- 
P, ! al of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 

Q it Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
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the Ins or-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of pace and Inspector 
General of sgh and Registrar-General 
of Births, eaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Socicties, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of biked A Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Bulldinge 
and Roads and Irrigation Branchs The 
Deputy Commissioners of district<« are thi 
chicf revenue authorities and District Magis 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer he district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people Fach 
district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla, 
Drug and Balaghat where there ate Assistant 
Surgeons) who is generally also Superintendent 
of the Distmct Jal except at Central Julls at 
Nagpore and Jubbulpore and District Jails 
at Ralpur, Narsinghpur, Amraoti and Akola 
where there are whole time Superintendents 
and whose work is also im various respects 
supervised by the Deputy Commussioner The 
De ‘puty Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his distmct which are 
under the Court of Wards In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
lg assisted by (a) one or inore Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service , (b) one or more Uxtra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
acrvice. The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 


Justice 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner was 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjccts and persons jointly charged with Du 
ropean British suojects. 


Quite recently the Secretary of State for India 
approved the proposal for the establishment of 
a High Court in the Central Provinces and 
Berar ond Sind and a High Court has since 
January 1936 been established at Nagpur 


Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges(9 in number) each 
of whom exercises civil and criminal jurisdic 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Revenue districts. The civil staff 
below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
of Subordinate Judges of the first and 
second class. 


Local Self-Government. 
Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acta and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864 Several 
revising Acts extend ita scope and the ©, P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
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of the year 1922 has ier 
the power of the Municipal 
The 0. P. Municipalities Act Bas also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 75 such 
bodies in the Province, 


Under the Centra! Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 as amended in 1931 
there is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district excepling 
Hoshangabad, Chhindwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has two district councils, The local 
board consists of elected representatives of circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding 1n numbers one-fourth of 
the board, and the constitution of the district 
council Is a certain proportion of elected 
ob Hee ea of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of salar 
nomi- 


increased 
mittees. 


bers, other than Government servants, 
nated by Government. 


The district councils inthe Centra! Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limjts and local boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act hasalso been applied to Berar. The vifice 
Bearers of allthe district councils and with few 
exceptions of local boards also are non-ofiiclals. 


Rural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is alsoa 


legitimate charge upon the District Councilfunds. 


The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was in the year 1920. So far 917, Pan- 
chayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee id teeoore 
in 1926 to look into the question of Panchayate, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developmente of the Panchayat 
system. This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringency for more than two years. 
It has pow been filed in with effect from the 
24th May 1933, 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department, which com: 

rises Buildings and ads and Irrigation 

ranches, is under the control of the Chief Engineer 
who is also Secretary to the Government. ere 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches. 
The Province Is well served by a net-work of 
roads, but in a number of cases they are not fully 
bridged and are therefore {mpassable to traffic 
at times during the rains, 


State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present cen mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-08), ae the last thirty-five years 


& sum 7.8 crores has been expended 
on the construction of frrigation works, of which 
the more im tare the Wainganga, Tandula, 
Mahanadi, and canals, 

Three works, viz., the Mahanadi and Wainga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were ee 


tioned originally as productivé works and the 
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remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as 
ductive have all failed to justify their cl cae 
tion in that category and have now been traus- 
terred to the unproductive list. The conditions 
in the province are such that Irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction {s justified only on account of thelr 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 823,000 acres, mainly rice and the income 
from these works is somewhat more than the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 


Police. 


The pollce force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which includirg the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equalto one man per nine square 
miles of area. The supefior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy [uspectore-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation De ment, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways specal 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Rallway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
elght districts, for use in dealiag with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
oo rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman Is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
@ police ofhcial and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 


Education. 


The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar isn administered bv a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Registrar, Education 
pr fla pa and Secretary, High School Edu- 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec- 
tresses who in thelr turn are assisted by nine 
Assistant Inspectors and four Assistant Inspec- 
tresses. Schools are divided into (a) schools for 
general education and (6) schools for special 
education. The latter are schools in which 
Instruction is given in a special) branch of techn!- 
cal or professional education, The main divi- 
sion of achools for general education is into Pri- 
mary and Secondary. In the Primary Schools 
the teaching is conducted wholly in the verna- 
cularand these schools are known as Vernacular 
Schools. The Secondary Schools are divided 
into Middle and High Schools. The former may 
be either Vernacular Middle Schools in which 
instruction is given (a) wholly in the vernacula: 
or (b) mainly in the vernacular with an option 
to take English as an additional e, OF 
Anglo-V Middle Schools in which in- 
struction is given both in Engith and the Verm- 
cular. In the High School classes instructiv.: 
untd phtsoaeg Pelee ven in.En but the vern.- 

op 


cular was as the medium of instruction 
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at the beginnin 


of the school year 1922-28, 
For the conv 


ence of pupils whose mother | 


tongue is not a recognised vernacular of | 
the locality afew English medium classes | 


are still maintained, For administrative 
pares schools are further divided according 


their management Into schools (ander public ' 
management and schools controlled by private | 
bodies). The former consist of (a) schools con- 


trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are alded by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Fonds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public managoment, all alded schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High Schoo] Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They are “ recognised’ by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are Otherwise eligible. Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too receatly opened to have acquired 
‘* recognition.” heir pupils may not appear as 
candidates at any of the prescribed examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department. 


Primary Education is under the control of 
District Councils and Municipal Committees. 
The Primary Education Act empowers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and this fs 
in force in several areas. 


Higher Education is under the control of 
Nagpur University of which the following are 
(onstituent colleges :—at Nagpur, Morris College, 
the College of Science, Hislop College, City 
(ollege, the Agriculture College, the University 
(ollege of Law; at Jubbulpore, Robertson 
College, Hitkarni City College, Spence Training 
College (for teachers), Hitkarni Law College ; 
at Amraoti, King Edward College. There are 
also an Engineering School and a Medical School 
at Nagpur and a Technical Institute at Amraoti. 


Secondary Education is under the control of 
the Board of High School Education, on which 
the University is i pear ee The High 
School certificate awarded by the Board qualifies 
for entrance to the Univeristy. 


Medical. 


The medicaland public health services of the 
provinee are respectively controlled by an 
napector-General of Civil Hospitals ‘and 
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Director of Public Health. The medical dep. - 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1911, A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of & Medical School at Nagpur in 
1914 supplied a long-felt need. The shy 
medical institutions are the Mayo Hospital 
at Nagpur, opened in 1874 with accommo- 
dation for 213 {n-patients; the Victorla Hospital 
at Jubbulpore, opened in 1886 with accommo- 
dation for 157 in-patients, the Daga Memorial 
(Dufferin) Hospitaland the Muir Memorial 
alee at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hosa- 
ital and the Crump Ohildren’s Hospttal at 
ubbulpore, these last four belng for women and 
children and can together accommodate for 260 
in-patients. Three Important hospitals for 
worren have been recently opened at Chhind- 
wara and Khandwa and Murtizapur and at all 
district headquarters where no separate women’s 
hospitals exist, sections have been opened at 
the Main Hospitals forthe treatment of women 
by women. The Mayo rig om Nagpur, was 
provinclalised in 1928, the Irwin Hospital at 
Amraotiin 1925, the Victoria Hospital at Jubbul- 
re in 1926, and the Silver Jubilee Hospital at 
ipur in 1928, In accordance with recent 
policy, 125 out of 185 Jocal fund dispensaries 
ve been trapsferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies. The 
Province has one Menta! Hospital at Nagpur. 
Vaccination !s compulsory in nearly all munici- 
pel towns in the Province, The Central Pro- 
ara oo Institute at Nagpur was opened 
n ; 


Finances. 


A combination of adverse circumstances 
has led to a substantial contraction of the 
resources of the province during the last five 
years, In spite of drastic retrenchment all 
round the year opened with an unproductive 
debt of Rs. 53 Jakhs, representing loans 
taken in 1931-82 and 1984-35 to cover 
deficits, In the face of these circum- 
stances the budget presented this year was 
lntended to mark time and practically has 
reached the stage beyond which retrenchment 
is not possible. To replace partially the fall of 
revenue, principally from Excise, a bill to im- 
pose license fees on the vend of tobacco was 
presented to the Council. It first refused te 
refer the bill to a Select Committee, but sub- 
sequently agreed to the motion to circulate It 
for eliciting opinion thereon, It is clear that 
the local Government will have to explore addi- 
tional sources of revenue in order to be able to 
resume measures of development, 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1935-86. 














Principal Heads of Revenue. Debt Heads. Rs. 
R Deposits and Advances— 
af Famine Relief Fund .. >. 7,24,000 
an on Income Transfers from Famine Relief 
Land Revenue - 2,59,30,000 Fond Si ie . 
Excise os ‘is 59,96,000 | Appropriations for Roduetion or 
Stamps = os 58,00,000} Avoidance of Debt ss a 6,47,000 
Forest a ee 47,15,000 
Registration 510,00) 
Total 4,29,61,000| Depreclation Fund for Hores 
ramway os , 29,000 
Depreciation Fund for Coat: 
Irrigation. ment Presses... ee oe 7,000 
Subventions from Central Road 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- . 
want and Drainage’ Works for Development Account .. = 4,37,000 
which Qapital Accounts are ee Civil Deposits 1,40,000 
kept oe ° 9 Vaey incl 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- i heehee ea Sreaa Prov nea 30,68.000 
ment and Drainage Works for 4 
which no Papite. Accounts are Advances from Provincial Ioins 
kept A i1,02,000; Fund and Government of India 23, 11,000 
Total 2,64,000 Total Debt Heads .. 73,63,000 
Total Revenue and Receipts .. 5,54,21,000 
Debt Serivces, Ordinary es ae 
Opening balancex Famine Rellef 
Interest or 4,31,000 Fund ~ 46,05,0C0 
Jalbnd GonviceSetonent= ere 
ails and Convict Settlement: 1,44, rt 
Police 129 v00 EfTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1934-305. 
ma sa Direct Demands on the Revenue. 
ic Health 70.000 
Agricultore 248,000 | Land Revenue 18,51 ,000 
Industries .. 8,000 | Excise nd =i os 3 9,88,000 
Wiscellancous Departments 4,54,000 Stamps 1,30,000 
Total .. 22,938,910) Forest 86,88,000 
~————— | Registration 1,898,000 
Otei? Works. Total .. 68,55,000 
Olvil Works a. oe 14,78,000 
-— Irrigation, 
Miscellaneous. 
Revenue A t o 
Tranafers from Famine Relief Fund 10,000 cheat atl pc Aatarares 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 46,000 s : 
Stationery and Printing ..  .. 42,006 Drainage Worke— 
Miscellaneous ee ‘ie oe 5,33,00C Interest on Works for which 
Total .. 6,31,00C Capital Accountsare kept ., 29,386,000 
Other Revenue expenditure 
Eatraordinary ttems. financed from Ordinary Re- 
Extraordinary receipts - 10,000 VenUGB +» ws 1,09,000 
Total Provincial Revenue .. 4,80,58,000 Total 80,45,000 
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LSTIMATED EXPENDITURE YOR 1935-36—contfd, 


Miscellaneous. Bs 
Bs lamine ee ee ee ry ] 0,000 
Irrygation—contd. Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions .. a an <i 42,14,000 
Capital Account of Irrigation, Stationery and Printing— 


Navigation, Embankment and 


Drainage Works charged to Reserved .. 6. ee we 5,94,000 











‘Transferred ee se se 15,000 
Revenue.— Viscellaneous— 

Construction of Irrigation, Navigs - Reserved .. es 2° ee 83,000 
tion, Embankment and Drainage | Transferred re 5 88,000 
Works.— lots! ..  55,04,000 
A.—Fmanced from Famine | 

Insurance Grants : P For rounding ee ee oe 
B—Fianced from Ordinary 
pape 16,0 00! fota! Provincial Expenditure .. 4 80,20 000 





—~ Principal Reuenue heads— 
Tota! 16,000 yorcst and other Capital outlay 
—————-- not charged to Revcnue— 


¥ orest Capital outlay cg 13,000 
Debt Services. Capital account ot Irrigation, : 
Navigation, mbankments, 
Interest on Ordinary Debt.. 3,000} Jyrainage and other Works not 
Interest on other obligations - 29,000} charged to Revenue— 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt b 47 ,00( eect of ae bas 80 000 
aici oerearrontan Civil Works not Tged to 

Tota) .. 6,79,000 Revenue - of ; 7,26 000 





Miscellan ous—Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue— 


Croil Administration 
Commuted Value of Pensions . 2,891,000 


Genera] Administration Reserved 68,70,000 





Do. Tran sferred 64,000 Total 7 iH 10,000 
Administration of Justice .. 27,17,000 
Jailsand Convict Settlements .. 8,4”,000 Dedt Heads 
Police : : oi 60, 79,000 | Deposits and Advances— 
transfers from Famine Relief 
1 ducation — Kund . ; i 5 78,000 
Reserved 1,12000| Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
Transferred 49,80,000 ment Presscs .. oe oe 25 000 
Vedical.. - 14.41,000} Depreciation Fund for Forest 
lubhic Health 3, 60,000 Lramway -° 2 000 
Agricultare 7 Subventions from Central Road 
mre Development Account 9,189,000 
Industries— Civil Depos‘ts : 
Re-.erved ae bs 5 Loins and Advances by Trovin- 
lransferred x : 9 aaa clal Gov ernment ee 1 2,862,000 
Advances from Provinclal Loans 
Miscell tneous Departinents — Fund and Government of 
India .. - “ a 27,58,000 
Reserved 1,60,000  ® 





‘Lotal Debt Heads 64,94,000 


Total Expenditure and Disburse- 
ments bis ac ata -» 5,06,24,000 


Total . —2,54,84,000 








Curl Works, Ordinary es 1,17,000 
Ulva Closing balance< Famine’ Relie 
! Works— g rand 45 19,c00 
Kuserved ee ee ee 63,000 — 
] wmeferred a ac oa 6 3,74,000 Grand lotal .. 6,0026 000 








Total .. 64,87,000 Revenue Surplus . 38,000 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
descnibed as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boyndary line with Afghanistan 
Jo the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu§ Kush From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost duc south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, unt] 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan ‘lhe 
greatest length of the province 18 408 mules 
its greatest breadth 279 mules and its total 
area about 36,356 square miles Jhe tern 
tory falls into three main geographical divi 
pions the Cis Indus district of Hazara, the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hulls, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan Hazara and the four clistricts 
in the second division contain 13,618 square 
miles The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the H E the Govemor 1n his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor Gcnral 
Lhe area of this tract 18 roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in It are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as the Mala- 
hand, Khyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Wazinstan Agencics Lach of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
13 responsible for the management of politica) 
rilations with certain tribes or scctionsof the 
tribes across the frontier A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administercd by the Political Agents, 
Lut the bulk of the trans border population 
18 free from any internal interference, 80 long 
is offences are not committed and so long as 
tht tribes observe the conditions on which 
ulowances are paid to many of them. 

Ihe area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three fifths of the 
51Ze of England without Wales The donsity 
® population throughout the Province equals 
9J pcrsons to a equare mile, but in the more 
Tivoured portions the pressure of population 
ls much greater. In the Hazara District there 
4 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
“1ins Indus plains tract the number is 156, 
D isity for the 6 rented Districts 5,179 persons 
I(ts mile The key to the history of the people 
(fthe NW, F, P, lies in the recognition of the 
tic that the valley of Peshawar was always 
re Closely connected politically with Eastern 

rn than with India, though in ure Maho: 
b 10 times its population was mainiy Indian 

"ar Barly history finds the Iranians 

; ‘nating the whole Indus vallev. Then 
a the Greek invasion under Alexander 
ti ‘teat, in B.0, 827then the invasions of 
ty »2 kas, and of the White Huns and later 
(WO great waves of Mubammadan invasion, 
Came the Sikhs invasion beginning in 


1818 The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes The 
most serious phases of these disturbances wore 
the war provokcd by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tanin 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazirla in 19191920 ‘hese have 
tcsulted 1n the establishment at Razmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsaud Waziri country, 
of a per nanent gurrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme 
diately below the hills A circular road from 
Lannu, throveh Kazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communics 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility ‘Lhe effect of this measure has teen 
a Marked iniprovement in the interna] peace of 
the [ribal arca 


The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequentiy discussed, with 
the double object, In the earher stages of thea 
aebates, ot securmg closer and more iImme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontie: 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alttrations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blhshment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indcpen- 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901 To 1t was added the 
a ek charec of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 

olitical Agent of which had never becn sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab ‘The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-Gencral, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, 1n direct commun)- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
koreign and Political Departincnt In April 
1932 the Province was constituted a Governor's 
Province In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Govelnor and 
the local officer, an arrangement de- 
Bign¢cd to secure both prompt. disposal 
ot refurences and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the hcad of the administration 1s 
selected The advisability of re uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofiicials to investigate it The Committee, 
presided over by Mr D deS Bray, MLA, 
Joint Horeign Secretary, toured the Fronticr 
Province and thc Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs Eaza 
Ali, MOS., T. Rannacharia, Chaudhri Shaha- 
puddin, N.M Semarthand K B Abdur Rabisn 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H 
N. Bolton 108 (Foreign Dept) and H 
Parker,I08 (Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines 
Lhe Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-religionists in the Punjab demanded the 
reunion of the administered districta of the 
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Province with the Punjab of, if that were not 
attainable then the placing af the judicial 
adininistration ot the Province under the Panjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans of 
the other hand glaimed the right of their Province 
to a statue corresponding with that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a, dangerous gentimental division from the rest of 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elemente outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be & valuable buttress against hostile 
fecling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, com prised 
of allits other members, recommending advancé 
on 8 Provincial basis. Their princtpal recom- 
mendations were tor— 

Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
T as 8 separate unit in charge of 8 minor 
administration under the Government of India ; 

Early creation af a Legislative Council fot 
the Settled District and appointment of Nem- 
ber of Council apd Minister; 


Appointment of a second Judicial Commiis- 


sioner which has since been sanctioned an 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, {nterchange 


larger one. 


“Te (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
given scope for that self-development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
after which it is now striving we re assured 
that with & cyntented Frontier population 

can face witb calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her.” 


The People. 


The total population of the N.-W. F. P. (1931) 
ip 4,684,304, made Up 8 follows :— 


Hazara ee oe oe .- 669,636 
Trans-[ndus Districts .. .. 1,765,440 
Trans-Border Ares - .. 2,259,288 


This Jaat figure is estimated. There are 
only 581°3 females per 1,000 males in the towna, 
ani 872°2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 


This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained inthe N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
ehore it aleo appears. The discrepancy is greater 
hore than in any other Province of India. There 

nd for believing that the neglect of 
infancy has any effect in causing the 
phepomenon. On the other hand, the female 
p ion has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and carly marriage afe among them. 


tral Asia with India, 
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Oa oe ee er 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 


are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
ener official reports, is 95°38 and the deatb- 
ra 2. 


The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribalarea to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cont. of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population sonfuses ethnical divisions. 


(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such a8 adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mohammadan Law where 
the partes are Mohammadans, and Hindu Jaw, 
whero the partics are Hindus, is applied in 
so far as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any legislative enactment and is 
not opposed to the provisions of the a dered 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 


The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the tiverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremoly diversified. The latter 
district 1s one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is onerally dry and 
hence the annual ranges 0 temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the 8.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Meso 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sourccs 
of supply are precarious and not infrequentl 
aither the winter or the summer rainfall fai 
almost entirely. 


Trade and Occupations. 
The population derives its subsistence almost 


wholly from agriculture. The Province 8 
practically without manufactures. There !6 


no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any comm im noe 
which the province possesses it owes the 
fact that it Iles across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal _ terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Oen- 


but | " 
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ways is diminishing the importance of thcse 
trading intercsts Special mention may be tnade 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
hnking Baluchistan, in the south west of the N 
WiiléeP, maNushki with south cast Persia 
The line connects with the north west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Duz 
dap, within the Persian border Two weekly 
trains run each way and the fright carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates from Per 
sia and of tea sugar and picce-goods from the 
Indian side ‘Though the coyey 18 primarily 
atrategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects wil] Fe considerable The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from the trans fronticr area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large citiesin India, Lhe Railway line from 
Ply to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course of time develop both the 
manper and amount of transport communi 
cations and trade ‘Lhe new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the 1 mbal inhabi 
tants for motor traffic Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years becn high, but the 
agriculturnists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing On the other hand, high prices are a 
uarishiy to the non agricultural claases The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab The cultivated arca of the 
ond amounts to 25 per cent and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent 


The work ofcivilisation is now mabing steady 
progress both by the improvement of communi 
cations and otherwite Relations with the tnhee 
have improved trade has ad vanced, free medica) 
relicf has been vastly extended, police adm 
uistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
ind sympathetically fostered tho in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments In the 
Bntish administered districts the total por 

utige of male Scholars to the total male 
}0} Wation 55 9 and that of female Schc lars 

the total female population is 1 32 
11 the year 1933 34 pcr eent males and 7 
}r ecnt femakes of the total population 
&  rcturned as hiteratts ‘The figures for 
mils denote a very narrow diffusion of edu 
Calon even for India Those for females are 
1 { notably low, but they are largely affected 
ly the high hterasy amongst Sikh women of 
Wioti 18 8 per cent are returned as litcrate 
a inauguration of a system of light railways 
Htoaghout the Province, apart trom all con- 
Si! rations of strategy, must materially im 
te the condition of the sople and also by 
iit intang strengthen the hold of the admi 
Ut \uon over them The great engineering 
(* of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
ot | mPleted in 1914, and the lesser work 
Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
» 40, Will bring ease and prosperity to 
ler of peasant homes 
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Administration 


The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by H E the 
Governor In Council and Agent to the Governor 
General His staff consist of— 


(1) The Hon ble Member of the Executive 
Council 
(2) 


The Hon ble Minister Transferred De- 
partments 


ihe Hon ble the President, Legisla 
tive Counal 


Officers of the Political Department of 
the Government of India 


Members of the Provincial Civil Service 
Members of the Subordinate Civil Service 


Superintendents and Assistant Super 
intendents of Police 


Officers recruited for the service of 
departments requiring special 
knowledge— Militia Fngineering, 
Lducation Medicine and Forestry 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(8) 
(7) 


(8) 


The cadre posts reservcd for officers coming 
unde: the fourth head above are — 


( H C the Governor and 
Agent to the 
Governor General 

The Hon ble Member of 
the Lxecutive Council 
Chief Secretary 
Secretary, Transferred 
. Departments 
{ Under Secretary : 


Residentin Waziristan 1 


Administration 


Dy Commissicners “al 

Political Agents 5 >12 

Senlor Sub Judges Z 

Asst Commissioners 
and Asst 


Political >1° 
Agents J 


[ Judicial 
Judicial Commr $ sioner 
(cuit & Dis {oe District a 9 


Commis 


trict Judges Sessions Judges 
One Additional ditto 


Ihe districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub 
collectorates in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and oivil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who excroise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or hxtra Assistant Commissioners The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India Is not Indigenous among the Pathans 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held togcther by the ties 
of, kinship and ancient ancestry, real or 1magi- 
nary Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns There are 
also district boards The dictrict is the unit 
for police, medica] and educational adminis- 
tration and the ord staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jsil and a District 
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Inspector of Schools. The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only posacsses 


one forest division, that of Hazara. The 
P W. D. of the Province carries out duties 
connected with both {rmgation and Buildings & 
Roads. Itis organised in two cirelcs (in all 


seven Divisions, undcr a Chief Engineer, P.W.D. | 


who is also ez-officio Secretary to H. E. the 
Governorin Council. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-Gencral. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government. The 
revenue administration of all flve administ- 


ered districts is controlled by the Revenue | 
and Divisional Commissioner. For the administ- : 


ration of civil and criminal justice there 
ate two Civil and Sessions districts, each 


presided over by a District and Scssions, 


Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunalsin this 
Province. The improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration up-to-date, in accord 
with the crowth of tne business of admimetra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee's 
report to which reference was made above. 


FINANCES. 


In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the inoome of the Provinces a subvention 
of Rs. one crore pel annum is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Revenues. 


The Administration. 
The principal officers in the 

Administration are :— 

H. E the Governor and Agent to the Governor- 
General.— HW. E, Licut.-Col. Sir Ralph Griffith, 
K.0.8.1., C.1E. (Assumed charge 18th April 
1932). 

Private Seerctary—Captain L. M. Barlow, mM. ¢. 

Aide-de-Camp—Lieut P J. Keen. 

[The Hon'ble Member of the Executive Counctl— 
The Honb’le Sir George Cunningham, K.C.1.4., 
C.8.1., 0.B E., I.C.8. 

Resident, Waziristan—Mr. 
C.1.E., 1.C.., 

Judicial Commissioner, Mr. J.. Middleton, 1.0.8. 

Additional Judicial Commiasioner—Khan 
Bahadur Kazi Mir Ahmad Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue and Divisional Commiasioner, Mr. J. 8. 
Thomson, (.1LE., 1.,8., 

Chief Secretary to Government, N.W.F.P.— 
Mr. A. J. Hopkinson, 1.08. 

Secretary to Government, Transferred Depart- 
ments—Major A. E. H. Macann. 

Under Secretary to Chief Commissioner—lIt., 
A. L. A, Dredge. 

Financial Secretary to Government, N.W.F.P.— 
Mr. A. N. Mitchell, 1.0.9., (offg.) 


present 


J, i. Acheron, 
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Axsistant Secretary (General) to Government, N. 
W.F.P.—Mr. W. V. Rogers (offg ) 


Asstt. Financial Secy. to Govt., N.W.F.P.—S. 
Ata Elahi Siddidi, 


Indian Personal Assistant, HT. E. the Governor— 
Khan Bahadur Sultan Mabd Khan. 


Secretary, Public Works Department—Mr. G. M. 
Koss, ISE 


Inspector-General of Cinl Hospitals 
Prisons.—Bt Col, H. ff. Thorburn, 
M.B.Ch B. (Glas,), LM.S., 

Inspector-General of Police—M. H. O.de Gale. 

Commandant, Frontier Constabulary—H. Willie, 
Ip. 

Director of Public Instruction—T.C. Orgill, M A., 
LE 8. 

Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle—Mahammad Hamid Kuvalshi, BA. 


District and Sessions Judge—Captain Abdur 
Rahim Khan 


Additional District and Sessions Judge, Peshawar 
and Hazara —M. Mahomed Abka: Khan. 


Capt. H. PD. Rushton (Derayut.) 
Political Agents. 
Major H. OF, Johnson, ¢C.1n., 4.m., Dir Swat 
and Chitral. 

Major C. S. Scatle, M.0., Khyber. 
Capt. G. C. L. Crichton, North Waziristan, 
Majo. C. C. H. Smith, Kurram. 
Capt. H. A. Barnes, South Waziristan, 

Deputy Commissioners. 
Capt. Iskandor Mirza, Hazara. 
A.D. £. Dundas, I.c s., Peshawar, 
Captain A. J. Dring, Dera Ismail Khan. 
Major G, L. Mallam, Bar-at-Law, Kohat. 
Captain E, H. Cobb, 0.5.8, 

Former Chief Commissioners. 


The Hon'ble WLieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K.C.S.1., from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908, 


The Hon. lJieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Roos-Keppel, G.C.1.E., K.C.8.1., from 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1019, 


The Hon'ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.0.8.1., 
K.C.1.H., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 


The Hon'ble Sir John Loader Maffey, K.0.¥.0., 
0.8.1, 1.0.8., from 8th March 1921 to 6th July 


and 
0.1.¥K,, 


The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.O.LE., 0.8.1, 1.0.8., fiom 7th July 1928 to 
30th April 1930. 


The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, K.0.L.E,, 0.5.1, 
par from 10th May 1980 to 9th September 
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N W F PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL 


The Hon’ble K B Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, 
Khan of Zaida (President) 


K B Abdul Rahim Khan, MBE, Bar at Law 
(Deputy Presvdent) 


Sheckh Abdul Hamid, BA , LLB (Secretary) 


CX OFFICIO MFMBERS AND MINISTERS 


the Hon ble Sir Gecige Cunningham, hC1E, 
CSI,OBE, Kxecutive Councillor 


Ihe Hon ble kh B Nawab Sir Abdul Qayum 
a - IB, Minister to th. Government, 
NWFP 


OFFICIAIS NOMINATFD MIMBFRS 


Thompson Mr J § 1¢8 Revenue and Division 
Commissioner, 10, Ihe Mall, Peshawar 
Cantonment 


Macann, Capt A L H, Secretary to Govern 
ment, Transferred Departments, Peshawar 
Cantonment 


de Gale Mr H © Inspector General of Police, 
Commissioner Road, Pcshawar ( antonment 


Ross Mr G M,BA Chief J ngincer& Secretar; 
to Government, NWEP,PWD 


S Raja Singh,MA,ILR 1, Cavalry Jane, 
Tegal Remembrancer to Government, Pesha 
war Cantonment 


NON OFFICIALS NOMINATID MEMBERS 


Allah Nawaz hhan Nawabzada, Representative 
of general intercsts, Dera Isinail Khan 


khan Ghulam Rabbani Khan BA LLB (Alig) 
Rt presentative of general interests, Mansehra, 
Hazara District 


Hassan Ali khan Sultan Khan Sahib, of Boi, 
Reprcsentative of gencral interest, Boi 
Mansehra Lahsil, Hazara District 


khan Malik kur Rahaman Khan havani, MA 
lu prisentative of general mterests, Sahpur 
hohat District 


Nirinjan Singh Bedi Baba, BA , Reprcsentative 
oi genral interests, Ganj Street, Peshawar 
y 
LILCTED MEMBERS 


han Abdul Ghafur hhan Hashtnagar (Mubam 
Madan), Bar at Law, Peshawar 


\}dul Qayum Khan Mr, BA, LIB (Ahg) 
Outer Mansehra (Muhammadan), Mansehra, 
Hazara District 


\(dur Rahaman Khan, Arbab, Doaba-cum 
Daudzal (Muhammadan), Gari Gulla, Post 
Uffice, Nahaqui, Peshawar District 


Ian Abdul Hamid Khan, Kundi, BA, LLB 
(Alig ), North West Frontier Province (I and 


| Nders), Pleader, Gul Imam, Dera Ismail Khan 
District 


I4I 


Baz Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, 
Kohat East (Muhammadan), Teri, Kohat 
District 

Ghulam Haidtt Khan, Khan Bahadur, Bannu 
North (Muhammadan), Bazar Ahamad Khan, 
Banou District 


Ghulam Hassan Ali Shah alias Hassan Gul Pir 
nat aoe (Muhammadan) Naryab, Kohat 
ric 


Khan Hidayatullah Khan, Peshawar District 
(Landholders), Umarza, Tashil Charsadda, 
Peshawar District 


Khan Habibullah hhan BA II B (Alig ), Bannu 
South (Muhammadan), Plrader, Lakki, Bannu 
District 

Hamidulah Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, 
Razzar cum Amazal (Muhammadan), ‘oru, 
Peshawar District 


Hazara Isher Das Rai Bahadur Lala MA LLB, 
in aaa Nawanshahr, Hazara 
istrict, 


Karim Chand Rai Bahadur, oBr, Mardan 
(Non Muhammadan), Peshawar Cantonment 


Khuda Baksh khan Malik BA, 1L8, Other 
Towns (Muhammadan), Pleade1, Dera Ismai 
Khan 

Tadha Ram Tala BA IIT B Kohat cum Bannu 
(Non Mubammadan), Pleadcr Bannu City 


Muhammad Zaman Khan, Ahan Sahib Hazara 
(Central (Muhammadan), hAhalabat, Hazara 
District 

Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan Inner Mansehra 
(Muhammadan) Mansehra Hazara Dastrict 


Muhammad Shajif khan Arbab BA hhalisa 
cum Bara (Muhammadan), Land \Larghajo, 
Peshawar District 


Muhammad Ayub Khan Mr Merdan Kamalzai 
cum Baizvai (Muhammadan), Ahand) Ahan 
Khelan, Hoti, Peshawar District 


Mchar Chand Ahanna Rai Sahib lala Ba, 
Peshawar City (Non Muhammadan), Saddar 
Bayar, Pcshawar Cantonmcat 


Nawab/ida Nasrullah Khan, Dora Ismail khan 
ine (Muhammadan), Pleader, Ira Ismail 
an 


Pir Bakheh, Mr, MA, IIB (Alig) Peshawar 
City (Muhammadan ) Pleader, Kissa Khan, 
Peshawar City 


Jagat Singh, Saidar Narag Banker and 
Merchant, Noith West Krontier Province 
(Sikh), Peshawar Cantonment 


Rochi Ram, Rai Sahib Lala Dera Ismail Khan 
ee Muhammadan), Contractor, Dera Ismail 
Ahan 


Samundar Khan, Mr , Hazara Last (Muhamma- 
dan), Banda Pir khan, Hazara District 


Ta) Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, OBE, 
Nowshera (Muhammadan ), Badrashi, Now- 
shera 
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Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadministered tracts on its 
northern and eastern borders, comprises ap area 
of some 67,834 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its Importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lics the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1931 
was 9,247,857, of whom 445,606 were in 
Manipur. Of the population Jn 1931, nearly 53° 
millions were Hindus, over 22 millions were , 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions | 
and a quarter of a million were Christians. | 
43 per cent. of the population speak Bengali, 21 ' 
per cent. speak Assamese: other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Uriya, 

undari, Nepali and a great varicty of languages 
Classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 187, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 


Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural] advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being ailke favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is the staple food crop, nearly 4,857,567 
acres being devoted on thiscrop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation \s unnecessary. Tea 
and jute are the most important crops grown for 
export, The area under tea conaiste of 4,831,782 
acres. Wheet and tobacco are also grown and 
about 35,934 acres arp devoted to sugarcane. 


Meteorologica) Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23°39 to 241°76 inches. The madimum is 
reached at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which 
is one of the wettest paces in the world, having 
a rainfall of 520°09 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84°8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst belng that 
which occurred in 1897, 


Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial acale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are inthe Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, where about 186,318 tons were raised 
in 1984. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, Petroleum is worked only in 
Lakhimpur and Cachar. 

An acoount of the petroleum occurrences 


in Assam was recently published in the 
memoirs of the loa) Survey of India. It 
states that the localities in this 


province are confined to & curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 


Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N.E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a 8.8.1. trend. 


Maoufactures and Trade. 


Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most Important industry of the vince. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenweres, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 88 per cent. of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 


Communications. 

Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river. The excellence of its water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent yey 
roads than other arched of India. A ] 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys. An alternate day service of pecan 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. 
In recent years the road system has veo. 
There are two trunk roads on either bank of the 
Brahmaputra parts of which are metalled or 
velled and the rest unmetalled and excellent 
metalled roads from Shillong to Gauhati and to 
Cherrapunjee and also between Dimapur, on the 
Assam Bengal Railway, and Imphal, the capital of 
the Manipur State. A motor road, connecting 
Shillong with the Surma Valley, has been 
completed and opened to traffic. The Govern- 
ment of Assam had in 1928 carijied out a consi- 
derable programme of road improvement and 
another programme js at present being launched 
which aims at the improvement of nearly 800 
miles of road either by metalling or Micra 
and the construction of 6 big bridges. wor 
has already been undertaken. Kutcha roads are 
being maintained by means of mechanical plant 
which has proved successful in malntalning, 
throughout the year, a surface fit for motor 
vehicles. Motor traffic has increased on all sides 
and the demands for better roads has been 
insistent. The open mileage of railway 
has also shown a steady improvement ard 
several branch Lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Oachar Hills to Tinsukia, astation on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati where it effecte a junction with the 
ERastern Railway. The Eastern 
Raflway connects Assam with the Benge! 
system ofa the Valley of the Brahmaputra. An 
extension towards eenenpers from Tangle 
junction; along the North Bank of the Brahma- 
putza bas been opened to traffic. 


Assam, 


THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 
In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 


under the Reform Act of 1919. 
following table :-— 


Principal Heads of Revenue— 
rial on Income ace im 


Land Revenue 
Excise .. os 
Stam 
Forest .. ae ce ee a 
Registration .. ¥f ‘a <i 
Railways— 
State Railways— 
Gross receipts . si 
Deduct—W orking expenses is 
Net recelpts .. 
Subsidised Companies — 
Total .. 26 
Debt Services—_ 
Interest é 
Civil Administration— 
Administration of Justice .. 
Jails and Convict eee 
Police .. 2% 
Ports and Pliotage 
Education ae 


Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments .. en 


Buildings, 
Public I Sea iy 
Civil W 
Miscellansous— 
Receipts in aid of Su 
Stationery and Printin 
Miscellaneous .. 


gual = 


Contributions and Assignments to and from the 


Central Government— 
Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and sulcus Coe 
ments Me 
Revenue In England . ee 
Capital Revenuae— 
Recoveries of loans and advances by 
the Assam Government .. 
{oan from the Provincial Loans Fund 
Appropriation for netueeion or 
avoidance of debt . ee os 
Government Press— 
Depreciation Fund 
Pruvinelal Subvention from Central 
Road peeeepment ae ee 
duspense , B63 ‘ bs 
(vil deposils oe 


lotal receipta .. ee a ee 
Opening Balance... a ia 
Grand total .. 
Aine nditure— 
Lt erved § 

Lind Revenue x 
SUPN ps 
j yr “st . 
| Cpe | 
Site Railwa = ae 
‘ubatdined G; Comuatles : 


e 
ee es t 
e e6 ee s 

® 


Roads and Miscellaneous 
orks .,. ee oe 
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The present financial position for 1935-86 is set out in the 





Trs. Trs, 
220 Miscellaneous Railway expenditure.. ws. <A 
15 Construction of Railways . 

1,14,00 Navigation, Embankments, Drainage Works 62 
8,157 Interest on ordinary Debt 6,17 
17,65 Appropriation for reduction or 

1,237 | avoidance of debt . - a 10,17 
1,56 General Administration ; 26,51 
———————~ Administration of Justice .. 10,24 
Jails and Convict Settlements 4,97 

: Police (other than Assam Rifles) 27,69 

; Police (Assam Rifles) oe 3,26 

Ports and Pilotage .. a 24 
: Scientific Departments ] 
-_.._- Education (European) 80 
. Medical 1 
Miscellaneous Departments . ai 
$6 Civil Works .. 41,27 
Famine Rellef and Insurance 5 
1,80 Superannuation Allowances and 
59 ensions : eo 20,58 
1,63 Stationery and Printing 2,68 
Miscellaneous .. 4,10 
3,33 Extraordinary charges Nil 
1,80 Contributions to the Central Govern- 
a ment by the Provincial Government 
9, Total Reserved Subjects .. ..__1,89,78 
56 Transferred Subjects— 
Land Revenue i as 
Excise .. ran ta - 5,50 
8,09 Registration .. a 1,58 
——— General Administration 1,05 
19 Scientific Departments . 1 
43 Education ou than European) 32,61 
sat Medical. . ‘ : 13,57 
Public Health 7,08 
Agriculture ast ‘ 7,45 
Industries ‘ ‘3 1,95 
Miscellaneous Departments . os 1 
900 Civil Works .. ad i 3,74 
Stationery and Printing 50 
Miscellaneous .. ‘ ne _ 2,61 
5.08 Total Transferred subjects .. oe 77,61 
65,20 Capital Expenditure— 
Forest capital outlay not charged id 
1,017 revenue. ; 
Civil Works not charged to revenue. , 
Payment of commuted value of pen- 
sions not charged to revenue a 1,58 
1,60 Payment of gratuities retrenched personnel 9 
, Government Press Depreciation Fund 
. 42 Advances from the cov on Fund 10,17 
Loans and advances by the Assam 

: aac Government 1,44 

384.00 Provincial Subvention from “Central 
ot Road Development Acoount $,12 

Suspense ae ae oe 
16.86 E diture in England 11,18 
"44 Civil deposits... .. 42 
11,60 Total expenditure .. 2,°4,06 
83 Closing balance Ni 
Grand Total .. oe 2,84,C6 
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Administration. 


The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1905, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decidcd to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Easturn Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the lst of 
April, 1912 the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengai Commuasionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Uovernor-1D- 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed Into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
8 Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Provinen was raised in etatus to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-jn-Counci] and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

GOVERNOR, 
H &. Sir Michael Keane, KOSI, CIE,10.8 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra 

Datta, C1 

The Hon'ble Mr, W L Scott, 0.1 B., 10.8 


MINISTERS. 


The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, BL. 
The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Kanak La) Barua, 8.1. 


PERSONAL STAFF OF HIS EXORLLENOY THE 
GOVERNOR 


Private Secretary, Capt R TD Peel, The Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantiy 


Arde-de-Camp, Capt W ff. Armstrong 8sth 
King George's Own Light Cavalry. 


Honorary Atde-de-Camp, Subadar-MaJor Sardar 
Bahadur Nainaing Mall, Jpsu. OBS1 


a a as Lt Col J P Moran, 
SECRETARIES, ETC, TO GOVERNMENT, 
Chef Secretary, JI. A Dawson, CIE, ICS, 
Secretary to Government (Finance and Revenue), 
H. M. Prichard, 1 0.8. 
Secretary to Government (Transferred Deyart- 
ments), H. G. Dennehy, 1.0.8. 


head Secretary to Government, G. B. Kamat, 


Assam. 


Under Secretary (Transferred Departments), 
N N Phukan, BL, 


Secretary to Government (Leguslative Department) 
and Secretary to the Assam Legralatie Council, 
A.J], Blank, 10.8. 


Secretary to Government in the P W. Oz, 
iE. P Bure, 18F, clk 

Additional Secretary, C S Mullan 1¢ 8 

Jomt Secretary Juduial Department, T EB, 
Turze J P (offg ) 

Superintending Lngineer, B F Taylor, 18% 

Under Secretary, P W.D, Ali Ahmad 1,8 £. 

Assustant Secretary, Finance and Revenue Depart: 


ments, A V. Jones,1 S80 VD, (on deputation) 
Rai SamibS C Dutt (offg.) 


Reguirar, Assam Secretarvat (Cunl), D C Das 
(onspeciil duty) S C Goswami (offg ) 


i rae Assam Secrelariati (PWD), A B 
utt 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
Director of Land Records & Surveys, I. G 
Registration, etc, P Desal,1os 


Director of Industres and Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Socuty & Village Authoritees, S L 
Mehta, 105 


Director of Agriculture,J N Chakrabarty 


Superintendent, Civrl Veterinary Department 
Ru Sahib s. C, Ghosh (Tempy ) 


Conservator of Forests, Assam, A. J. W. Milroy 


Commusstoner of Excise, Registrar of Jount Stock 
Companees, Assam, khan Bahadur Muham- 
med Chaudhu 


Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 


Affars and Administrator-General, A. 1. 
Blank, 108 

Inspector General of Polwse, T. CTC Luize 
JP (offg ) 


Director of Public Instruction, G A Small 


Inspector-General of C1 Hospitals and Prisons, 
Col C. E. Palme: 


Director of Publue Health, Lt -Col. T. D. Murison. 
Chef Engineer, KE. P. Burke, & 11 ,1 8,4, 


GOVEENORS. 


Bir oe Dodd Beateon Bell, K 0.8 1., K.0.LE, 
1921. 


Sir William Sinclair Marris, K 0.8.1., K.0.1.B., 1922 
Sir Jobn Henry Kerr, K.0,8.1,, K.0.1.B., 1926. 
Sir Willlam James Roid, K.0 1E., 0.8.1., 1925. 


Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, £.0.8.1,, 
C.B.E,, 1927, 


Sir Michael Keane, KCS1, C1 EB, 1982, 
Sir Abraham James Laine, kK o1F,, 1085, 
Sir Michael Keane, Kk 081,028, 1985. 


Assam Legislative Council, T45 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Maulavi Faiznur Ali : : (President) 
‘1he Hon bleMr W L Scott OTE 108 | Ex officio) 
The Hon ble Rai Bihadur Promode Chandra Datta (1% 

Names | Constituency by which elected 


ELLCTED MIEMBIRS 


The Rev J J M Nichols Roy Shillong (General Urban) 
Babu Sanat Kumar Das Silchar (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti Hatlakand! ditto 
Babu Birendra Lal Das Sylhet Sadar ditto 
Babu Kalicharan Muchi Sunamganj ditto 
Babu Gopendrolal Das ( haudhur Habligan) (North) ditto 
Rabu Jitendra Kumar Pal Chaudhuri nabiganj (south) ditto 
Babu Chiratan Mochi South Sylhet ditto 
Mr Sasanka Mohan Das Karimganj ditto 
Kumar Pramathtsh Chandra Barus Dhubri ditto 
Srijut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri Giuhati ditto 
Snjut Bepin Chandra Ghoso Groalpara ditto 
Ra) Bah idur Rajini Kanta Chaudhurl Rarpata ditto 
Rai Sahib Dalim Chindr: Bora Lezpur ditto 
Kumar Bhupendra Narain Deb Mangaldat1 ditto 
Rai Bahadur Brindaban Chandra Gowwam! Nowgon, ditto 
Srijut Jogendra Nath Gohain Sibsagar ditto 
Sriyut K isi Nath Saikia Jorhat ditto 
Sriyut Mahendra Nath Gohain Golaghat ditto 
Ral Bahadur Nilambar Datta Dibrugarh ditto 
Sriyut Sarveswar Barna North Takhimpur ditto 
Ihe Hon ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid Sv ihet Sadr (North) inemmedse Rural) 
Haji Idris Ali Barlaskar Cachar ditto 
Miulavi Abdur Rashid Chaudhuri Svihet Sadr South) ditto, 
Maulavi Munaw war Ali Sunamgan} ditto 
Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury HWabiganj ( North) ditto 
Maulavi Saryid Abdul Mannan Habiganj (South) ditto 
Maulav) Abdu! Khalique Chaudhury South Sylhet ditto 
Khan S:hib Maulavi Mahmud Ali karimeanj ditto 
Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaoshshams Dhubr1 ditto 
Khan Sahib Maulavi Miz7anar Rahman Goalpara cum South sal- ditto. 
mara ‘Lhana 
hhan Bahadur Maulavi Nuruddin Ahmed kamrup and Darrang ditto 
cum Nowgong 
The Hon'ble Maulavi Faiznur Ali Sibsagar ewm Lakhimpur ditto 
Mr I J Gc dwin Assam Valk y Planting. 
Mt G 7] Rayner Ditto 
Mt A J Richardson Ditto 
Mr I W Hockenhull Surma Valley Plant'ng. 
Mr W ED Oxper Ditto 
The Hon ble Bai Bahadur Kanak Lal Barua Commerce rod Industry, 


NOMINATED MEMBERS 


Officials 

A Dawson CIE HG Dennehy 
i P Burke o1k @ A Small 
« M Prichard 

Non-Officuals 

(ukta Atul Krishna Bhattacharya een Sailkla representing the labouring 

1jut Mahendrs Lal Das. Subadar Major Sardar ier yobeu ian letrreers 
han Bahadur Moolavi Muhammad Meshraf =§»-OB ETD EM (representing the ” 


) 
1 dahib Pyar: Mohan Das. Khan Bahadur Maulav: Keramat Ali, Jorhat 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. Itis divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 aquare miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants. 


The country, which ig almost wholly mvuun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid dcserts and stony plains, the pre- 
pe colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in asin by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and _ rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 


The political connection of the British Goy- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
aud was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 

rotect the British lines of communication. 

e districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exista was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
Rritiah Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 


Industries. 


Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
soanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11§ inches in a 

ear. In the 8 few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 


tainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 8, The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
tne Baluah, as arule, cultivate thoir own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extensiun of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes, The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and Sapper of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 


Education is imparted in 108 public schools of 
all kinds with7,665 scholars. Ihere ia a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. Coalis mined at Sharigh 
and Harnai on the Sind-Pishin Raflway and in 
the Bolan Pass. The output of coal in 1929-80 
was 16,959 tons. Chromite is extracted tn the 
Zhob District near Hindubagh. The chrome 
output fell off ne to poorer demand. Lime- 
stone Is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1929-80 amounted 
to 17,906 tons. 


Administration. 


The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General! and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissionér who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the funotionsa 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is sclf-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
ofa crime, The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civi) administration not in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but alsoin the 
catrying of the malls, ster ee Heal sieves 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
irregular Oorps in the Province: the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagai 
Levy Corps. Fundamentally the Province Js not 
self-su porting, the deficit being met from 
Tooperiel Funds. 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 


Agent to the Governor-General and Chref Com: 
missioner wn Baluchwtan, The Hon'ble Lt: 
Col A E B Parsons. 

Revenue and Judvral Oommesiner, B JI 
Gould, OMG, OIE,IOS 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Ohvf Commissioner, Major L W 
Galbraith, M 0 

Secrelary to the Agent to the Governor General 
an the Publee Works Department, Bngadier 
Dawson, M 0 

Assistant ihe to the Agent to the Govrernor- 
General and Chef Commustoner, Major J 
L Liderth, MBE 

Under Secretary and Personal Assistant to the 
Agent to the Goternor General and Chef Com 
musstoner, kh 1 Lydall, Lsq, Ics 

Political Agent and Deputy Commuseroner, 
Quetta, Lt Col » Williams, ODE 

Asswtant Poluwal Agent and Assistant Commu 
sioner, Quetta, Captain B Woods Ballard, 14 

Politwal Agent 1n Kalat and Politual Agent wn 
charge of the Bolan Pass and of Chagar District, 
H Weightman 105 
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Ports —Poit Blair and Boningto in the 
Andamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta in the 
Nicobars ‘Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
products from the Nicobars 

Ihe Islands are adminstered by a Chief 
Commissioner A penal settlement was es 
tablished at Port Blair in 1858 and is the largest 
and most important in India 
Chief Commrsovoner, W. A Cosgrave, CIE, 

IOs 


COORG, 


Coorg !s a small petty Province in Southern 
India, weat ofthe Stat. of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976 
Loorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexid. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore in him 
are combined al) the functions of a local gov- 


Assistant to the Polstecal Agent un Kalat and of | (rnment and a High Court, The Secretariat 


Chagat, Captain R GL W Alban 
Assistant Polwwal Agent, Mekran, Panjgur, 
Captain M O A Bag 
Political Agent, Sibi, G@ F Squire, bsg, 1C8 
Assutant Politiwal Agent, Sir, M Worth, 


I08 

Assistant Poluiwal Agent and Colonisation Officer, 
Nastrabad Sub Diwwn, Disirict Sin, G 
S Curtis, 1¢ 6 

Polutval Agent, Lorala, Lt Colonel R G Hinde 

Axswtant Poliwal Agent, Loralar, G L 
kmerson 106 

Poluwal Agent, Zhob, Fort, Sandeman, Major 
dela Fargue, 14 

Assistant Poluwal Agent, Zhob, Capt V V D 
Willoughby 

Residency Surgeon and Chuf Medical Officer, 
Major J Roger, IMS 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 


This is a group of islands lyimg in the Bay 
of Bengal Port Blair, the headquarters ot 
the Administration, 18 780 milcs from Calcutta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 360 mules from 
Rangoon, with which ports there is regular 
communication by Government  chartored 
st camers 


[he total arca of the Andaman Islands is 
. 08 square miles and that of the Nicobar 
Islands 635 square miles Of the former 16 74 
byuare miles aré cleared and partly under 
(ultivation, the remaining area being dense 
{rest ~The population enumerated at the 
(ensus of 1031 was 29,463 of whom 7,631 were 


nvicls The number of convicts on dlat 


Murch 1982 was 7,672, 


ig at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
18 styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg In Coorg his chief author ty is the 
Commissioner whore headquarters are at Mer- 
Cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 


sisting of 16 elected membersand five nomipat- 


(d members was creatsd in 1923 The chief 
wealth of the country Is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits 1t once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
comy tition of Brazil The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to Franco. 
Chef Commissioner, Coorg, The Hon. Lt.-Col 
&. T C Plowden, oIL 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro. 
vince in Rajputana The Agent to the Gov. 
ernor Gencral in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner The Province consista 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total arca of 2,711 square miles 
ard a population of 501,395 At the close of 


the Pindariwar Daulat Rao Scindja, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 


British. Hifty five per cont of the population 


are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries ‘he principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat, 


Chef Commissioner, The Hon, Lt Col Sir 


G.D Ogilvie, KCIE,OS! 
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Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria 
Its acquisition was the outcome of an outrag¢ 
committed by local Aribs upon the passengers 
and crew of a British Indian buggalow wrecked 
in the nephbourhood Negotiations having 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the 
Government of Bombay despatched a force 
under Major Bailhe which captured Aden on 
January 19th 1839 


Aden {s an extinct volcano, five miles long 
and threc bivud jutting out to sea much as 
GHbraltar dots, having a cucumference of about 
15 miles and connected with the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus of fiat ground IJhe Imghest 
peak on the wall of preaapitous hills that sur 
rounds thc old Crater which constitutes Aden 
18 1,725 feet above sea Ievel HKugged spurs, 
with vallcys between, radiate from the centre 
to the circumfercnce of the cratcr ‘The pcnin 
sula of little Aden adjacent to A‘len proper 
was obtamed by purchase in 1868 and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman 39 square 
miles in cxtent, was subsequently purchased 
when, in 1882, it was found ntcessary to mike 
provision for an  ovcrflowmg population 
Attached to Aden 15 the island of Perim 5 
square mules in extent, im the Straits of Bab «1 
Mandeb at the entrance to the Red Sea The 
Kuna Mura islands whith were acquircd from 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1854 were attachcd 
to the Aden Residency until 1931 when ee 
were transferred to the control of the Britis 
Resident in the Persian Gulf 


The whole extent of the Aden Settlemcat 
including Aden, Little Adcn Shaikh Othman 
and Perm, ts approximately 80 square niks 
ithe 1931 census showed Aden with Inittle 
Aden Shaikh Othman and Perm to haw a 
population of 48 3388 Thc population of Perim 
is 1,700 largely dependent on the Coal Depot 
maintained thcre by a commerual firm 


The language of the Scttlcment fs Arabic, 
but several other Asiitic tongues are spoken 
The population is chefly Arsb Lhe chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manutacture 
and dhow building The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoming are jowar, stsamum az little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffrun and a httle 
indigo In the hills, whcat madder = fruit 
coffee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
honey are obtained fhe dithcult problem 
of water supply has recently been solved 
An artesian supply of fresh water has becn 
obtained at She Othman Karly in 10924 
a start was made with a deep bore and sweet 
water was found at a depth of 1,545 feet J he 
artesian flow of water now rises from this bore 
at 750 gallons per hour A second bore was 
sta in 1928 20 and proved more productive 
than the first Five more bores have since 
b en sunk, but two bores only are in operation 
at present and are sufficlent to meet the require 
ments of the public and shipping Bore watery 
has practically replaced condensed water 


Supply mais for distributing water by pire 
conncetion to houses hive been laid at Crater 
and Tawih and several of the private houses 
hive been conntct¢d to the mains Drainage 
systems at Liwal and Cuiater have 
completed 


been 


Clhmate —The average temperature of the 
station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range being froin 7v 1n January to 98 in June, 
with variations upto 102 «©The lulls butween the 
monsoons in May and September are very 
oppressive But Ad«n 1s usually free from 
infectious diseases and epidemics and the 
absence of vegetation, the dryness of the 
soil and the purity of the drmhing water consti 
tute efheicnt safeguards against many maladies 
common to tropical countries Jhe annual 
rainfall varics from } mch to 8} inches, with an 
itregular average of 3 mches 


Aden Protectorate—-Ihe principal Chiefs 
of the Aden hintcrland are in protection treaty 
relations with the British Government and 
their termtories and dependeucies comprise 
the Aden Protectorate In April 1905 an 
Anglo Turkish Boundary Commussion signed 
a convention specifying @ demarcated fronticr 
between the Aden Protectorate and the (then) 
Twhish Yemen stretching from shaikh Murad, 
opposite Perim to the river Bana, some 29 miles 
north east of Dhala, and thence north east 
to the Great Desert (Rub al Khali) With 
ceftain modifications this frontier has been 
accepted by the lreaty of San : slgned on 11th 
February 1934 13 the bounlary between the 
Aden Prctectorite and the tcrritories of the 
Kinz of the 1«¢men who became miler of 
the former Jurhish possessions in S&S W 
Atabia after the conclusion of the Great War 
She Aden Protectorate stretches eastwards 
as far as Ris Dhithbah Ali to include the 
Haidhramaut and the territorics of the Sultan 
of Qishn bordermg upon Oman, and comprises 


in all about 42 000 square milcs 


The Sultan of Qishn 1s also Sultan of Sokotra 
an island about i J82 square miles in extent 
lying off Cape Guardafui on the African coast 
Sokotra Is included in the Aden Protectorate 
by virtue of a treaty betwecn the Sultan and 
the British Government in 1886 it. population 
18 said to be about 12,000 mainly pastoral inland, 
and fishing onthe cuast TheAden Protectorate 
which is under the control of the Resident and 
Commander mm Chief, Aden, on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, is not directly administered, 
and since the withdrawal of a small British 
Garrison from Dhala in 1906 no military posts 
have been maintained im tribal territory 


Administration —lhe administration of 
Aden was formerly directly under the Govern 
ment of Bombay, but new arrangements came 
into operation in 1928 ‘he Imperial Govern- 
ment is now responsible for the military and 


The Home Government 


litical situation in Aden and the Aden 

otectorate The settlement of Aden itsclf 
remains under the Government of India The 
financial settlement required by thie division 
of authority provides for the payment by India 
to Imperia) Revenues of £259,000 a year for three 
years and thenceforward of £150,000 a year 
The larger amount 18 considerably kiss than the 
annual expenditure falling upon Jnodian revenues 
under the former system of control 


The admimstrative control of the Settlement 
of Adcn was transferred from the Bombay 
(rovernment on lst April 1932, when Aden 
wis formed into a separate province undir the 
direct control of the Government of India 


The administration is vested in a (ef 
Commissioncr who 15 also Resident and Com 
mandcr in (luef Since the introduction of the 
dual control referred to above the Readent s 
post is to be held alternatively by an Officer 
of the Indian Scvice and a member of the 
Colomal Servic Lhe District of Aden (Court 
is the Colomal Court of Admiralty under Act 
AVI Of1891 and its procedure as such 1b re gulat 
cd by the provisions of the Colomal Courts 
of the Admiralty Act 1890 (53 and 54 Vic 
(haptcr 27) Lhelawsin torce inthe scttloment 
are gencrally sprakimg those in force in India 


psuppkinented on ccitain pomts by special. 


regulations to swt local conditions The 
management of the port t» under the control 
of a Board of Lrustees formcd in 18538 She 
principal business of the Port Lrust in recent 
ycars has becn the decpenmg of the harbour 
so as to allow vessels of large sive to enter and 
levve at all statcs of the tide Jhe police 
foree, consisting of land, harbour and armed 
pohce, has becn rcorganised 
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and 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Reilly, KOMG, 


Chief Commassioner and Resrvdent 
Commander in Chref, 
Sir Bernard Rawdon 
OIF, OBL 


Officer Commanding Rritesh Forces Air Vice 
Marshilk L Gossage, DS0, MC 


Districtand Sessvons Judge, A G Wells 198 
se | ies Secretary, Lieutenant-(olonel M C 
ake 


Chasrman of the Port Irust and Settlement 
JV Al Xander M Inst Ct 


Civel Serretary, Captun M C Sinclair 


Curl Admin tratue Medical Officer, Port 
Health Offt'tcrand Medial Officer vie L G 
Hospual—Licut Colona! LS Phipson, 
(lk DSO IMS 


Commandant of Pohce KR H Haslam, JP 
Got rnment Agent Perum J Pipe 


The islind of Kainaran 1n thc Red Sea about 
200 mules north t Perim was taken by the 
British trom the Turks in 1915 and 1s admini- 
qtered by the Grovernment of India through 
a Civil Admipistrator under the control of the 
(hief Commissioner of Aden It has an area 
ol 22 squate mules and a population of about 
2200 4 quarantine station for pilgrims 
travelling to Mecca from the bist 18 maintained 
on the islind undcr the jolnt control of the 
Government of India and the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies 


Cuil Administrator, Captum D LIhompson 


Under the new Lcderal constitution for India 
itis pre posed to separate Aden trom India 


The Home Government. 


Ihe 

s nted for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
Just India Company The affaira of the 
Lompany were ofiginally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors In 1784 Parliiment established 
t Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
tity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and wilitary 
government, and revenues of India By de- 
~i.cs the numbcr of the Board was 1educed 
ind its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
tor India With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
ly the assumption of the Government of India 
\y the Crown, demanded a complete change 
(nder the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
Iidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
t wry of State is the constitutional ad\iser of the 
10Wn on ali matters relating to India He 
1 herited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formetly vested either in the Board 
Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
td the Seoret Committes in respect of the 

‘ernment and revenues of India. 


Home Government of India repre © 


The Secretary of State. 


L ntil the Reform Act of 1919 came lato force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to give orders to every officer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and contro] all acts, operations 
and concorns relating to the government or 
revenues of India In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor General 
in Council uo express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified, only in exceptional eircumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indianinterest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 


Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility, others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meetin 
is required The Act of 1919 greatly modifi 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
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State with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in practices the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 


The India Council. 


The number of members of the Council wa: 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those limita. ‘Lhe peri 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secrotary of State og Alar special reasons 
of poe advantage to communicated to 
Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years Half the Counc?! muat be pcrsons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Counci) to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 


Assoclated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council] is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject to 
the ordinary Home Civil Service rules 
all respects. 


In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
bas been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 

ants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 

ution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total cost now is about £230,000. Inconformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and 
moat of the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions exercised 1n Whitehall is 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
being still chargeable to Indian revenues 
The contribution from the Treasury to India 
Office administrative expenses is about £115,000. 


The High Commissionership. 


The financial readjustment was accom 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by Act, in the creation 
of a Commissioner for India fn the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. From 
October 1st, 1920, the High Oommissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern- 
ment stores in England and the Indian Stu 
denta Branch, ether with the supervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner, 
The further cevecgnent of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included sugh agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowances and penalons the recruit 
ment of technical officers, supervision of I C 8. 
and Forest probationers after firat appcint- 
ment, the of arrangements for officers 
on deputation or atudy leave, re tion 


The Home Government, 


of destitute lascars, sale of Government of 
India publications, etc. The staff of the 
Slores Department is located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the rest of 
the staf, are at Indian House, Aldwych, W C. 2%, 
built to the designs of Sir Herbert Baker at a 
cost for construction and equipment of £8 24,000, 
There could be no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental stylo for the exterior but there 
are enough Indian features of ornamentation to 

roclaim the Eastern association of the place 

oreover the Eahibition Hall(typically Indian 


od in design) has five windows on two sidcs for 


display spcimens of the arts, craft and com- 
merce of India. 


Parliament set up in 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of each 
House to keep Parliament in closer touch with 
Indian affairs but the system has not flourished 
in the last few years, 


INDIA OFFICE 


Secretary of State. 


The Most Hon the Marquess of Zetland, Pc 
GC81I,GOIE 


Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 
Sir Findlater Stcuwait, @001rEz, KOB, C8I, 
LL D 


Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 
R A Butler, M.?. 


Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 
Sir L D. Wakely, KC1Ik. 0.B 
Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 


Sir Cecil H. Kisch, KCIE, OB 
8. K. Brown, 0B, OVO, 


Council. 


Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C St, KOE. 

Sir Denys deS Bray, K081,K0.1-E., ( BB. 

Sir Henry Strakosch, 4B EF 

Sir Reginald I R Glancy, K 0.1 £., 0.8 I 

Sir Charlea A. Tegart,08.1.,,01£,MVO. 

Sir Atul C. Chatterjee, GOIE, KO.81 

Sir A A. L Parsons, KCIF. 

Sir Abdul Qadir 

Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh 

Jlerk of the Counc’ : 8. K. Brown, 0B, C V.O, 

Deputy Clerk of the Counc: A. Dibdin, 
‘wvate Secretary to the Secretary of State 
W. D. Oroft, 01.2. 

Assistant Prevate Secretary: L. W.N. Homan. 

‘olitecal A.~D -C. to the Secretary of State: 
Lieut.-Col. W. G. Neale, 0.1.5, 

Ceivate Seoretary to Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State: G, E. Crombie. 

Private Secretary to Parly. Under-Seoreary: 
A..F. Morley. 


The Home Government. 


Heads of Departments, 
SECEETARIBS. 


Pinancial : F. E, Grist. 
G. H. Baxter, (Acting). 


Publie and Judicial: R.T. Peel, M.c., Loar 
Militury: Major-General Sir J. F. 8. D. Cole- 
ridge, K 0.B., 0.M.G,, D.8.0. 


Personal Assistant : Col. G,L. Pepys, 0.B., P.8.0, 


Joint Secretary: J, A. a aris ( Acting ). 

Staff Officer attached: Col, J.C. Macrae, D.8.0. 

Politwal: J. C, Walton, 0.B., M.0., PI 
Patrick, 0.5.1. 


Economic and Overseas: EK. J. Turner, 0.B.E. 
Services and General and Establishment Officer, 
F, W.H. Smith, 0.1.5. 
Reforms : (India), 
Sir Vernon Dawson, K.0.1.5. 
Bir Archibald Carter, K.C.1.E., 0.B. 
ga a Burma). 
onteath, 0.V.0., 0 B.E. 


Aooountani-General, Sidney Turner, 0.5.E., ¥.1.a. 
aleo Director of Punds and Official Agent to 
Admintatratore-General in India. 


RECORD DEPARTMENT.—Superiniendent of Re- 
corde: W. T. Ottewill, M,8.B, 
Auditor: E. L. Ball. 


Miscellaneous Appointments, 
Government Director of Indian Railway Com 
panies : R. Mowbray. 
Asst. to ditto: W. Gauld, 0.3.5, 
Librarian: (Vacant). 
Ast, Librarian: H, N, Randle, p.Ph., M.A. 
Sul-Librarian: J. W. Smallwood, M.A. 


President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medical matters : 
Maj.-Gen. Sir J. W. 7). Megaw, &.0.1.E. 


Membere of the Medical Board: Lt.-Col. G. Mcl. 
C. Smith, 0.u.G., Lt.-Col. H. R. Dutton, 0.1.5, 


Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State: 
ir Herbert G. Pearson. 


Aast, Solicitor : F. R. Marten, 0.B.E. 
Information Officer: H. MacGregor, 


Ordnance Consulting Officer: Col. C. EH, Vines, 
R.A. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE 
India House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 
me High Commissioner: Malik Sir Feroz Khan 
oon, 
Personal Assistant: V. J. G. Hayres. 
Private Secretary: W, M, Mather, M.B.3. 
Deputy High Oommissioner: B. Rama Rau, 


OE. 
Chief Aocounting Officer: A.J. C, Edward, ¥.1.4. 


I5I 
| Seerstary, General Department: RB. E. 
| Montgomery, 


Indian Trade Commissioner: Dr. D. V. Meek, 
0.1.E., 0.3.3. 


Deputy ditto: Y. N. Sukthanker. 


Secretary, Education Department: T. Quayle, 
D, LITT. (Lond.) 


Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Road, Lambeth, S. E. |, 


Director-General: Lieut.-Col, Sir Stanley Paddon, 
0.1.E., 0.1.M.E. 


Director of Purchase: J. P. Forsyth. 
Director of Inspection : F. E.. Benest, M.1.E.B 


Secretaries of State for India. 


Assumed 
charge. 
Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby) »» 1858 
Sir Charles Wood, Bart. (Viscount Halifax) 1859 


Earlde Grey and Ripon (Marquees of 
Ripon) 1866 


Viscount Cranborne (Marquees of Salisbury) 1866 


Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. (Earl of 

Iddesleigh) es ae ~« 1867 
Duke of Argyll se as .» 1868 
Marquess of Salisbury .. ee ~» 1874 
Viscount Cranbrook ee ‘ «» 1878 
Marquis of scat igen hc of Devin: 

shire) - i as -+ 1880 
Earl of Kimberly aig - 1882 
Lord Randolph Churchill 7 »» 18865 
Earl of Kimberley 2 ee -» 18836 
Viscount Cross ar Le ~» 1886 
Earl of Kimberley ‘a es -« 1892 
H, H. Fowler (Viscount Wolverbampton) 1804 
Lord George F. Hamilton ve «« 18065 
St. John Brodrick (Viscount Midleton).. 1908 
John Morley (Viscount Morley) .. ee 1908 
The Ear] of Crewe (Marquess) .. -» 1911 
Austen Chamberlain an se oe =1OL5 
E.8. Montagu... ee ee ee 1817 
Viscount Peel a sie ua es 1922 
Lord Olivier wie at se .. 1024 
Lord Birkenhead .. = oe ws ee 1924 
Viscount Peel ae “ as e« 10928 
W, Wedgwood Benn i es .» 1929 
Sir Samuel Hoare .. re ze «» 1931 
Lord Zetland - ; se . 1935 
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The Indian States. 


The area cnclosed within the boundaries of 
T dia is 1,808,679 square miles, with a popula- 
tlon of 352,837,778 of people—ncarly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 712,508 
Square miles with a population of 81,310,845. 
the Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 


administration during a long minority; but 
always with the undeviating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption indcfault of heirs. 


Rights of Indian States. 
The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 


Rajputana, with an arca of 19 square miles, tion, gained protection against dangers from 


and the Simla Hill States, which are little more | without aud a guarantee that the 
than smal) holdings, to States like Hyderabad, | will respect thetr rights as rulers, 


aug large as Italy, witha population of over 
fourtecn millions. hey include the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ot the globe. 


Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian Statcs were established and came 
Into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- 
sions. To this gencral policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no dircct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern: 
meut of itsrulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the Hast India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian Statcos. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that ‘‘We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunit, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and hononr 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should Bah that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 


vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the! 


| with forcign nations or 


rotect o1 


e Parza- 
mount Power acts tor them in relation to toreign 
Powers and other Indian States. The iIn- 


habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of thcir milecrs, ond except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free trom the control 
af the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without tne per- 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes havc therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their ine 
ternal authority. The suzcrain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
ix seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in tho commerce, the rall- 
ways, the ports, and the markcts of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they Icvy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Government, 


Obligations of Indian States. 

On tho other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
other states; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become tor all intents and 
purposes British subjects, Where — forcign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Powcr 
must act so that no just cause of offence ig 
given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of disj'ute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Indjan States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-opcration 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, their equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltercd treaties declare that the 
British Government wil) have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or pervants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public of inion have 
endorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
“Government of India fs not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
ina Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 


The Indian States—Hyderabad. 


ance, nor from assuming temporaly charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so” Of this necessity tre Gov- 
ernor-General in Council is the sole jndge 
subject to the control of Parliament Where 
the law of British India confers jumediction 
over British subjects or other specified persone 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
Ly the British courts which possess it Ihe 
subjects of Luropcan Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing Whicre can 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdi 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
stition is exercised by the suzerain power 


Political Officers 
The powers o: the British Government are 
cxereised through Political Officers who as 
a rule, reside in the states themsclves In the 
larger states the Government 1s representcd 
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by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor General, aasisted by Jocal 
Residents or Political Agents Ihese Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be 
twocn the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its loreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis 
trative or othe: matters on which they may 
he consulted Political Agents are simuarly 
employcd in the larger States under the Pro 
vincial Governments butm the petty states 
acattcred over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually eutrusted to the Collector 
or Comini sioncr in whose district they Ie 
All questions rclating to the Indian states 
vre under the spccial supervision of the Su 
preinc Governmcnt, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor General 


HYDERABAD. 


The Nizam evereises full sovereignty within 
his dominions grants titls and has the power 
ot life and death over his subjects Betore 1919 
the Gcvernment consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam with Assistant Ministet 
Lut an Lvaccutive Council was establishe i wh = h 
n W consists of seven members A Jegislative 
Counal consisting of ~0 members of whom 12 
ire official 6 non official and 2 evtraordimarv 
is Fesponsible for making laws Lhe almuinis 
tratien is catuel cn by a regulir system of 
lepartments on lines simiir to those foll wed 
In British India = Lhe State 18 divided intc tw) 
hivisions— Lelingana aud Mihratwita 15 
listricts and 153 Taluhas Jocal B ourds are 

nstituted im cach Distrit and Juuha The 
Statc maintains its own currency wluch consists 
t gold and silvcr coins ind a large note mnsue 
lhe rupec known as the Ostmamta Sicch ev 
hinges with the British Indian rupee at in 
wWweruge ratio of 116108 to 100 here 13 1 
“tite postal Service and stamps for iutcrnal 
Jurposcs Lhe Ni/am muntains us own anid 

nsisting of 18 418 troops ot all ranks of which | 
1! 211 are Irregular ind 7 207 are Regular 
tr ops, which includes 2 bitt Uions tor Imperial 
“ive 1 Cod strong 


Finance —Hyderabaid State is by far the 
thie st of the Indian States hiving vrcvenue 
its own currency of vo0Uut 8% crocs Which is 
}} roxumately the same as that of the Central 
vinccs and Behar and Orissa and double 
{lat of any other State Aftcr many vicissi 
{ 1 § its finances are at present im a prosperous 
lition and it enjoys a large annual surplus 
[evenue from which a reserve of 0§ ctores 
1. been built up ‘This 1s being used partly 
\ Sinking Hund for the 1edemption of debt 

1 partly for the development of the resources 
the Stito Lhe Budget cstimates tor the 

} mnt year show a revenue of 873 90 likhs 
r airvice hoads and an expenditure of 
14 lakhs inclusive ot large sum- set abide 
development famine Insurance and dcbt 
mption Ihe capital expenditwe pro 
ume provides for an expenditure of 72 43 


o er een cat! S 





lakhs which includes 12 78 Iskhs for completion 
of Jarge wrigation yrojects anil 43 08 lakhs 
for cpen liue works and roid motor trinsport 
The year opined with a cash balance of 
2). O° Inkhs which is expected to be 267 12 
Jakhs by the end of the year Lhe Government 
Juans stand at about 11> for long term tssucs 


Production and Industry —Ihe prinapil 
industry of the State 15 wmeculture which 
miintains o7 per cent of the population Lhe 
Common system of Jand tenure is ryotwar 
About 55 percecot of the total area {s directly 
administered by the State The rest consists 
of private estates of His Lyalted Hiphness the 
Nivam which comprise about onc tenth of the 
total aren o the State and the estates of the 
Jagudars and Paigah nobles The total land 
revenue is uver 3 crores Lhe piincipal food crops 
arc mullet and rict the staple money crops 
18 cotton which Is grown extensively on the 
black cotton 4 ilb and oilseeds Hyderabad 1s 
well known for its Gaorani cotton which 1s the 
finest indl.enous cotton m= India The 
total arca under cotton exceeds 34 million acres 
Hyderabad =posscsses the most southerly — of 
the Indian cc al nunes and the whole of Southern 
Tndia 18 dependent on it for such coal as is 
transported by rail The chief nune 1s situated 
at Singarcni which 1s not far from Bezwada 
Junction on the Calcutta Miiras lime The 
chief manutacturing inlustry is bawd on the 
cotton produced in the Stite There ate 4 
large mulls in existence and others are likely 
to be established while about one third of the 
cloth worn in the Donimons is produced on 
local hind looms IJher¢ are about 391 ginning 
pressing decortic wing factories in the cotton 
tracts and also a number of tanneties and tlour 
mills the total number of factories (as defined 
in the Hydersbad Tactory Act) of all kinds 
in the St ite being 419 Jhe Shahabad Cement 
Co which has been established at Shahabad on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Line not far 
from Wadi supphes the whole of Southern India 
with ccment and has at present an annual output 
of 109,400 tons 
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Taxation —Apart from the land revenue 
which, as stated above, brings In about 3 25 
crores, the main sources of taxation are excise 
and customs. The recelpta from each are 
estimated for the presont year at 180 lakhs 
and 95 lakhs respectively. After those come 
interest on investments (27 lakhs), railways 
(108 lakhs) and Berar rent (29 lakhs) The 
customs revenue is derived from an ad valorem 
duty of not more than 5 per cent on all 
imports and exports. 

ications —One hundred and thirty- 
two miles of broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State, also 30 mules of 
metre gauge line from Masulipatam to Marmagoa 
At Wadi, on this section, the broad gauge system 
of the Nizam’s State Railway takes off and run- 
ning east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 352 miles From Kazipet, near 
Warangal on this line, a new link to Bellarshah 
strikes north thus providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi. From Secunderabad 
the metre gauge Godaveri Valley railway runs 
north-west for 386 miles to Manmad on the 
main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailvey 
to Calcutta <A metre gauge line also runs sout 


from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar| 


to the border and {s now linked up with 
Dronachellam on the Madras and Southern 
ratta Rallway. Branch lines exist from Purna to 


Hingoli, Parbhani to Purli-Vaijnat», Karipalli to | Member , 


Ko dium and Vikharabad to Bidar which 
last was exten jed to Purli-Vajjnath Thus, with 
branch 'ines, there are now 7¥9 miles of broad 
gauge and 621 of the metre gauge in the State 


© Barsi Light Railway owns a short extension | 


from Kurdwadi on the Bombay-Madras line to 
Latur in Osmanabad Distnct The Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway was worked by a 


l|has three first grado Colleges, 
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chased by the Nizam’s Government. The 
toad system is being rapidly extended in accor- 
dance with a well-considered programme, 


From June 1932 the Railway is runnjng 
motor bus services in the city and suburbs 
of Hyderabad and on sume district roads. At 
first the fleet consisted of 27 passenger 
vehicles operating a route mileage of 284 
miles New services have been opened from 
time to time and the present motor 
mileage operated is 1,274 mules with 92 
pussenger vehicles 


Education —The Osmania University at 
Hyderabad which marks a new departure in 
Indjan education, imparts tnstruction in all the 
faculties through the medium of Urdu, English 
being taught as a compulsory language It 
a Medical 
College, an Pngtneering College and a Training 
College for teachers The Nizams College at 
Hyderabad (Hirst Grade), is however, affiliated 
to the Madras University In 1932-33 the total 
number of educational Institutinns were 4,642, 
the number of Primary schools in particular 
having been largely increased 


Executive Council —Raja Rajayin Raja Sir 
Kishen Pershad Maharaja Bahadu , Yamin-us- 
Saltanath, GOIE, President, Nawab Mahdi 
Yar Jung Bahadur, Politica’ & Education 
Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari, Finance 
and Railway Member, 1 J Lasker, Esquire, 
108,018 Revenue and Police Membar, Nawab 
Lutfud-Dowlah Bahadur, Judicial and Ecclesi- 
astical Member, Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur, 
Army and Medical Member, Raja Shamra) 
Rajwant Bahadur, Public Works Member 


Britvsh Resuient—-The Hon'ble Mr. D. G 


company until April, 1940, when it was pur-|Mackenzile, 0.1 B 
MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore Is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 


early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 


north and the north-west where it is bounded Halebid The Hoysala power came to an end in 
by the districts of Dharwar and iJorth Canara the early part of the fourteenth century, My- 
respectively and towards the south-west by|sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 


Coorg. Jt has two natural divisions each wifha| Empire At the end of the fourteenth century 


distinct character of its own—the hill country 
(or mainad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleygand plains (the matdan)ontheeast The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
ing that ofthe Civiland Mil.tary Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 6,557,302 of 
whom over 92 per cenu are Hindus. Kannada 
is the language of the State. 

History —Ihe ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics the Rama- 

and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
storic times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka’s Kmpire in 
the third century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty From 
about the third to the eleventn century A BD , 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 


Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty At first tributary to the domi- 
oant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed ita independence after the downfall of Vija 
yanogarin 1565 In the latter part of the elgh- 
teenth century, tho real soverelgoty passed into 
the hands of Hyder Ali and then hia son, Tippu 
Sultan In 1798, on tne fall of Seringapatain, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
clent dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III, Owing to 
the {neurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management vas asaumed by 
the British Government in 1881. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the dynaety in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
ander conditions and stipulations Jaid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr, (afterwards ral K. Sesha- 
iri Iyer, K0.S.L, as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a state of great prosperity. He died in 1804, at 
the early age of 81, and was succeeded by the 
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present ruler His Highness Sri Krishnarajendra 
adivar Bahadur, G08. G88, who was ins 
talled in 1902 In November 1913, the Instru 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more appropriately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and 


the State of Mvsore In 1927, the Government} 


of India remitted in perpetuit 
of the annual subsidy whic 
stood at Rs 35 lakhs 


Administration —The City of Mysore is the 
Capital ot the State but Bangalore is the 
Administrative headquartera His Highness 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
State, and the administration 1a conducted 


Rs 10} lakhs 
till then had 
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mittees consisting of members of the Repre- 
sefitative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Kail- 
way, Electrica) and P W. Departments, the 
second in connection with Local Self-Govern- 
ment and the ee of Medicine, Sanita- 
tion and Public Health and the third in connec- 
tion with Finance and Taxation 


State Troops —he combatant strength of 
the Military Force at the end of 193435 was 
1 481 of which 482 were in the Mvsore Lancers 
126 in the My-ore tlorse and the remaining 873 
Inthe Infantry Besides there is a Mechanical 
Transport Crops which conaists of two lorries 
(six wheeler lorries) and 4@ commercl.] lorries 


under his control, by an Lxecutive Council! with the necessary staff The totai annual 
consisting of the Dewan and two Members of| cust is about 16 lakhs of rupees The cost of 
Council The High Court consisting of the! the Police Administration during 1934 35 was 
Chief Justicc and three Judges is the highest | about 19 lakhe 


Judicial tribunal in the State There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State— 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla 

tive Council The Represertative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923, the Representative Astembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul 

gation of the Representative Assembly egale 

tion, XVIII of 1923 The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
has been removed The privilege of moving 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on mnatters of 
public administration ha« been granted in addi 

tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 

sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government The Assembly 1°} 
aiso to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of al: | 
measures Of legislation before their introduction | 
into the Legislative Council Besides the Bud | 
get Seasion (formerly Birthday Session) and the | 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a: 
special session of the Assembly to be’ 
summoned only for Government business 


The strength of the Legislative Council has 
Feen raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
aud 30 are non-official members The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
~ resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
umistration 18, under the reformed constitu- 
tion granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants The Dewan is the ex 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Councll 


The Legislative Councé] has a Public Accounts 
C mmittee which examines the audit and 
4} propriation reports and brings to the aotice 
01 the Council aj] deviations from the wishes 
‘t the Council as expressed in Its Budget grant 


Standing Committees —With a view to en- 
larze the opportunities of non-official represen- 
ts ives of the people to influence the everyday 
\ tminigtration of the State, three Standing Oom- 





Agriculture —Nearly three fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwari 
The cipal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sunhemp' The Seri 
cultural industry is the most important sub- 
sidlary industry practised by the agriculturists 
As elsewhere in India the industry is passing 
through one ofthe gravest crises in the course 
of its history owing to the competition of cheap 
foreign silk ‘The area under mulberry durng 
1934 35 had shrunk to %,0f acres The 
ae of Agriculture is popularising agri- 
culture on scientific lines by means of demons 
trations, investigations and experiment There 
are 7 Government Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, 
Babbur, Marthur Nagenahally, Hunsur, Mandya 
and the coffee ol gate Station at Bale 
honnur A live stock section has been organised 
which has been taking necessary steps for the 
improvement of hve-stock <A cattle breeding 
station has been established at Parvatharay- 
anakere, near Ajjampur inthe Kadur District, 
with a sub station at Basur A Serum Institute 
has boen opened at Bangalore for the manu 
facture of serum and virus for Inoeulation 
against rinderpest and other contagious disea 
ses There are 64 Veterinary Dispensaries and 
Ae eed In the State under the contro! of the 
Civil Veterinary Departmc ot 


Industries and Commerce—A Department 
of Industries and (ommerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving asa general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters ‘The department has under its 
control the following demonstration factories— 
the Government Soap Factory, Government 
Porcelain Factory Government Silk Weaving 
Factory and the Central Industrial Workshop 
The Department has a well equipped Govern- 
ment Industrial and Testing Laboratory, with 
a section dovotud to thc manufacture of 
tharmaceutical drugs and preparations The 
Well-Boring Section which is cngaged in the 
drilling of boreholes for meeting the require- 
ments of drinking water in the rural areas js 
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now under the control of the Bureau of Sanitary 
Lngineering pepartment of Public Health 
Mysore 18 the largest producer of silk in India 
and the care and development of this industry 
is entrusted to a Department of Sericulture 
in charge of a Supcrintendent subject to 
the general contiol of the ODurector of 
Industries and Commeice Arrangements have 
been made foi the supply of disease free seed and 
a central and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work 

With a view to demonstrate and impart 
Instructions in the utilsation of the high 
grade silk produced 1n the State Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing Works «at Mysore 
lhe Sandalwood O11] Factory started on an 
experimental basis 1s now working on a 
commercial scale <A factory 18 working at 
Mysore A large plant at a cost of more 
than 170 lakhs of rupees has been constructed 
at Bhadravathi for purposes of manutacturing 
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charcoal, pig iron distilling wood alcohol, and 
developing subsidiary industries A new Pipe 
Eoundry was opened there for the manufacture 
of pipes which are in grcat demand in several 
towns tn India The installation of a steel 

lant 1s nearing completion and power lines 

ave heen already Inid for supplying 
llectric energy to Bhidravati from Mysore 
The Works are on the borders of an extensive 
forest area and practically at the foot of 
the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water kK allsestimated to be capable 
of producing 100000 horse-power of electric 
energy A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been appointed to look aftr the interest of 
the tride and industry of the State 

Finances —The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget esti 
inte sor 1934 35 and budget for 1935 36 were 
as below — 





Year | Receipta Disbursements Surplus Deficits 
| Rs Ra Rs Re 
1930 31 3 32 38> 93 3 94 29 342 61 94019 
1981-32 3 37 47 18. 3 603 763 18 56 681 
1982-38 8 38 27 123 3 616 71 17 88 148 
1933-34 3 42 87 244 3 "0 92 947 22 21 631 
1934-3 (Revised) 3 65 &1 000 37) 05 000 5 62 000 
1935-36 (Budget) | 3 "7 14 000 3 8192000 82 060 
Hydro-Electric and Irrngation Works— Intermediate (ollegis with headquarters at 


The river Cauvery in its course through the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the devclop 
ment of electric power to the extent of about 
12000 H P for supplying ee mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the ‘“ Krishnarajasagara Reservoir 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was construrted Lhe storage from the rescr 
vor besides enabling the generation of electri 
power up t- 46,000 H P will also bring under 
irrigation about 120000 acres of land situated 
in ap area subject to more or Jess continuous 
drought Ihe new Canal Works were started 
in 1927 and the main canalisnamedthe Irwin 
Canal’’ after Lord Irwinthe then Viceroy An 
area of about 9 thousand acres under tis Canal 
has been brought wi der sugarcane cultivation 
and w Sugar Factory witha crushing c1pacity of 
about 1 400 tons of cane per day his been Estab 
shed near by ut Mandya An upto date 
Distillery has been crected as an adjunct to 
the Sugar Factory Hull advantage 1s being 
taken of the available electric power for small 
industries and the electrification of towns and 
lift irrigation 

Education —A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Centra] and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s 
and Muharani’s Colleges at Mysore, and threo 


Mysore She colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organiscd 2nd there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore The Maharan’s 
College at Mvsore is a College for Women 

There arc 38 High Schools of which 6 arc for 
girls, 3~5 Middle Schools of which 33 are for 
guls Provision has been made for teaching 
sevcral vocational subjccts in gencral schools 
with a vic w to giving a bias towardsthe vocations 
und 10 orde: to enatl the pupils to take to such 
vocations ufter their Hiph School life  Lhere 
are 12 Lrajniny Inafitutions for trang, teachers 
in Middle and Primary Schools 3 of them are 
for women ‘Thecontrol over Primary Lducation 
has bcen made over to the Local Bodies under 
the Licmmentary Educational Regulation of 1930 
and the Joc i) Bodies are rcsy onsible for making 
due provision for cxtension of Primary 1 ducation 
in accordance with a dct fimte programme spread 
over 10 years’ Llicre are also schools for im 
parting instruction in Agriuultural ( ommercial 
¥nyzineering andother L¢chnicalsubj¢cts Lhere 
wore altogether 7 692 schools on 31st March 19 34 
with a strength of 311,157 pupils lhis gives 
one school to cvery 3 8 square miles of the 
area, and to every 83! persons of the popula 
tion Thetotal expenditure on Cducation waa 
Res 60,24,529 yielding an average of Ke 11 3 
per head of population 

Dewan —Ammin-ul Mulk Sir Mirza M Ismall, 
OIn, OBF 

Members of the Execulive Council —Rajaman- 
trapravina Mr § P Rujagopalacharl BaA,BL; 
Iirst Member of Coun and Mr N Madhava 
Rao BA,BL, Second Member of Council 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Commenoner of 
Coorg -—Ihe Hon Licut Col OC 1 C Plowden, 
Orr 
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BARODA, 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiawar., ltis divided 
into four district blocks ° (1) the southern district 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory; 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, in 
which lies Baroda, the capital city; (3) to the 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Mehsana ; 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar 
the district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts 
of land. The area of the State is 8,164 square 
miles ; the population is 2,443,007 of whom over 
four-fifths are Hindus. 

History.—The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire, The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions Pilaji 


Prants cach of which is sub-divided into Mahais 
and Peta Mahals of which there are in all 42. 
Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
tore village autonomy, and village panchayats 
have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
local self-government, Theteis a Legislative De- 
partinent, under a Legal Remembrancer, which 
is responsible for making laws. Thereisalso a 
Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members. A High Courtat Baroda possesses 
jurisdiction over the whole of the State and hears 
all final appeals, From the decisions of the High 
Court appeals lie in certain cases, to the Maharaja 


| who decides them on the advice of the Huzur 
| 


Nyaya Sabha. The State Army consists of 5,086 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces, 
Finance.—In 1932-33, the total receipts of 


Gaekwar, who may be considered as the founder the State were Ks. 2,47,30,000 and the disbur- 


of the ruling family, greatly distinguished | sements Rs. 2,08,05,000. 


himself. Songhad was the headquarters till 
1766, After 1728 Pilaji regularly levied tributc 
in Gujerat. His son Datnaji finally captured 
Baroda in 1734, since then it has always been 
in the hands of the Gaikwars; but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fal) 
of Ahmedabad in 1753, after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwar and the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defcated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dis ah 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in 
turn by his sons Sayaji Raol, Fattesing Rao, 


he principal Revenue 
heads were :--Land Revenue, Rs. 1,07,59,000 ; 
Abkari, Rs. 26,3%,000; Opium Rs. 3,47,000: 


| Railways, Rs, 20,18,000 ; Interest Rs. 18,45,000 ; 


Tribute from other States, Rs. 5,34,000, British 


Currency was introduced in 1901. 


Production and Industry.—<Agriculture and 
pasture support 63 per cent. of the people. The 
principal crops arc rice, wheat, gram, castor-oil, 
Tapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp. tobacco, 
sugaicane, Maize and gardencrops. The greater 
part of the State is held on ryotwars tenure. 
The State contains few minerals, except sand- 
stone, which is quarricd at Songir. and a variety 

| of other stones whichare little worked. There 


Mannaji Rao and Govind Rao, The last died in | are 108 industrial or commercia) concerns in the 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao. A period | State registered under the State Companies’ Act. 
of political instability ensued which was ended! There are four Agricultural Banks and 1,146 


in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government, | Co-operative Societies in the Baroda State, 


who established the authority of Anand Rao at | 


Karoda. By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda, it was arrang: d 
inter alta that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that al) 
difterences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa 
the Pindarl hordes and Holkar, But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sayaji Rao IIT was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir James Carnac, 
Governor of Bombay, in 1841. Ganpat Rao suc- 
cecded Sayaji Rao JT in 1847. During his rule 
the political supervision of Baroda was transfer- 
red to the Supremo Government, THis succussur, 
hhande Rao, who ascended the gadi in 1856, 
mtioduced many reforms. He stood by the 
iritish in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
his brother Malhar Rao in1870. Malhar Rao was 
dt posed in 1875 for “ nototious misconduct ” 
und ‘‘ gross misgovernment,’’ but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
(ol Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
Sayajl Rao IIS, a boy of 13 yeats of age, who 
Was descended from a distant branch of the 
lamly was adopted us heir of Khande Rao iv 
187) and is the present Mahuiaja. He was 
lnvc ted with full powers in 1881. 

Administration.—An executive council 
‘on ting of the principal officers of the State 
Carry« on the administration, subject to the 
‘ont ol of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
'e\ in and other officers. A number of de. 
palt jents have been formed, which are presided 
“er by officials corresponding to those in 
Ur) h"India, The State ia divided into five 


Communications.——The B. B, & C. I, Railway 
crosses part of the Navsariand Haroda prants and 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes through the 
Mehsana prant. A system of branch lines has 
been built by the Baroda Durbar in all the four 
prants in addition towhich the Tapti Valley Rail- 
way and the Baroda-Godhra Chord line (B. B. & 
U. erie through the State, The Railways owned 
by the State are about 706.70 miles in length 
The total mileage of metalled and fair weather 
roads in the State is 532 and 932, respectively. 

Education.—The Education Department 
controls 2,371 Institutions of different kinds in 
100 of which Kuglish 1s taught. ‘The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools tor special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
Stato is ‘‘in a way pledged to the policy of free 
an‘i compulsory primary educatiun.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
librarics, Eighteen per cent. of the population 
is returned in the census as literate. Total 
expenso on Iiducation is Rs. 36.84 lakhs. 

Capital City.—Haroda City with the canton- 
ment has a population of 112,860. It contains 
a public park, a numbcr of fine public buildings, 
paste and offices; and it is crowded with 

indu temples, The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 

er.—His Highness Farzandi-i-Khas-i- 
Dowlat-i-Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Kao III 
Gaekwar, Sens Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
G.0.8.1., G.0.1.B., LL.D., Maharaja of Baroda, 
Resident.—Lieut.-Col. J. L. R. Woltr, 6.1.8. 
Dewan.—Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, KT., 0.L38, 
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BALUCHISTAN 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feadatory State of Las Bela. 

Kalatds bounded on the North by the Chagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The Kalat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs, whose head is the Khan of KalJat. The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the High- 
lands, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, 
Mekran and Kharan. Tho inhabitants are, for 
the most part Muhammadans of the Sunnl 
sect; The area ls 73,278 square miles and the 
population 3,42,101. 

e relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
Ment are governed by the treaties 011854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
Britlsh Government. There are also agreoments 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of Jarisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushki and Nasirabad. 

The Khan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
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European Officer of the Imperial service. The 
Governor-General’s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
poutical supervision over the State through 
he Political Agent in Kalat. The revenue 
of the State is about Ra.138 6 lakhs, ont of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs. 8,00,000 per 
annum, The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Lieut. Mir Ahmad Yar Khan. 
He was born in 1904. 


Las Bola is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of Its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river, 
Area 7,182 square miles; population 68,008; 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The estiuated 
average revenue is about Rs. 3.5 lakhs. The 
ruling chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, who was born In 
1895. Tho administrative control of the State 
is exercised by the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Governor General and Chiet Commissioner in 
Baluchistan throu8h the Political Agent Kalat. 
The Jam also employs a Wazir to assist him in 
the administration of the State. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputapa is the name of a great territorial 
olrcle with a total area of about 133,886 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
Chiefship, one estate,and thesmall Britishdistrict | 
of Ajmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the wost: 
ar Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State 
of Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by: 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States, 
Chiefship and estate 19 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and two ( hare rt and 
Tonk) arc Mahomedan. The chief administrative 
control of the British district 1s vested ez-officio 
in the political officer, who holds the post of 
Governor-General’s Agent for the supervision of 
the relations between the several Tndian States 
of Rajputana and the Government of India. 
For administrative purposes they are divided 
into the follow!ng groups :—Bikaner and Sirohi 
in direct relations with the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Eastern Rajputana Agency 
6 States (Bharatpur, Bundi, Dholpur, Jhalawar, 
Karauliand Kotah); Jaipur Residency 5 States 
(Alwar, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Tonk, Shahpura. 
and Lawa Estate); Mewar Residency, and South- 
ern Rajputana States Agency 4 States (Mewar 
Dan ur, Banswara and Pratabgarh an 
the warh Chiefship): Western Rajputana 
States Residency ; 4 States (Jodhpur, Jaisalmer 
Palanpur and Danta). 


The Artavalli Hills intersect the countr 
almost from endtoend. Thetract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, il-watered 
and taproductive, but improves gradually from 


being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers, 


Communications.—The total length of rail- 
Ways in Rajputana Is 3,259 miles, of which about 
1,000 are the bale} of the British Governmen!. 
rhe B.B, &C.1. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikuil and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian State railways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwor 
Tunction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner. 


A new Railway line from Mavli (on the 
Udaipur-Chitorgarh Railway) to Marwar Junc- 
tion is under construction. 


Inbabitants.—Over 50 per cent. of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent. of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent. and commerce for 2} per cent. of the 


U- 
d lation. The principal language is Bajasthanl. 


Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malis and 
Balais. The Rajputs are, of course, the aris 


y tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 


land to a very large extent. elther as receivers of 
rent Or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
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asa landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of G.O.I.n., G.0,7.0., In 1930, isthe Premier Ruling 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of, Prince of Rajputana. The revenue and 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured expenditure of the State are now about 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 80°6 lakbs. Its archwological remains are 
(a8 distinguished from a caste) in India which numerous, and stone Inscriptions dating from 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- the third century bave been found. 
tion with, one of these Rajpnt stocks. ,Banswara State is phe sont beramos: ones 
fe) jputana within the Political Agency o 8 
Pl tea and sree cr enecmyaren ate. 38 Southern Rajputana States. The area of the 
. State is 1,946 square miles and the population 


Areain | Population 2,60,670 souls. It is thus in regard to size eleventh 


Name of State. square ae , among the Statesof Rajputana. Banswara with 

miles. 1981. Dungarpur originally formed acountry known 

—— | as Bagar, which was, from the beginning of 

In direct political relations| the thirteenth century until about the year 

with A.G.G.— 1529, held by certain Rajput Rulers of 

the Ghelotor Sishodiya clan, who claimed 

Bikaner 23,317 936,218 descent froman eldcr branch of the family 

Sirohi ee 2,000 nee ee cee a aesipur. mae ae deuth of 

: aha-Rawa Singhji, the er of Bagar, 

Mewor Residency and 8. R, |about 1620, his territory was divided between 

aw eneye ag oye po J nema pe — iat Rajji, 

aD e descendants o e two families are now 

VeetDur ihe ret Sta the Ruleis of Banswara and “/J)ungarpur 

Dungarpur 1460 997 544 respectively. Where the town of Banswara now 

Parteb Leet ei "889 76. stands, there was a large Bhilpal or colony 

Kushalgarh | (Chief- | 338 85,56 Uoder a powerful Bhil Chuettain, named Wasna, 

ship) ~~", Who was defeated and slain by Maharawal 

P). Jagmal Singh about 1580. The name of 

: : = answara is by tr on said to bea corruption 

Jaipur Resvdency. lof Wasnawara or the: country of Wasns, O = 

asscr a e word means the country (wara 

aiad 1 oT Seat Ol bambooa (bans). Nearly three centuries 

Kishangarh "340 "85 744 | after its toundation by Maharawal Jagmal 

Tonk 8 © BBS 817,360 Singhyi, Maharawal Bijai Singhji anxious to get 

Shakers "208 74919 rid of the supremacy of the Mahrattas offered 

P (includes ‘© become a tributary to the British Government. 

Parganah In 1818, a detinite treaty was made with his 

of Kachola) | Successor, Mahaiawal Umed Singhji. Banswara 

Lawa (Estate) 20 2 790 | has been described as the most beautiful portion 

= , it sae Haan a = te beat just ah 

e faine. The _ principal rivers sre e 

Hes Bal putons. Sines |Mahi, the Anas, the Eran, the Chap and the 
esidency -— Haran. 

Jodhpur Sig , 36,021 2,125,982! The present Ruleris His Highness Rayan Ral 

Jaisalmer .. 16,007 76,256|Maharoja Dhiraj Maharawalji Sahib Shree 

Palanpur... 1,769 264,179; Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, K.c.1.E., who was 

Danta ii 347 26,172 hae _ ; uly nt ieee nas a ae a a noe 

7 rom Maharawal Jagm ghyi. s Highness 

Eastern States Agency.— Morro He the an oon one chivas 

s tather 914. is ness is enti 

ia a ‘ ae 216,722 a salute of 15 guns. The State is ruled by His 

Dh iD pur .. , 1173 «251986 Highness the Mahatawalji Sahib Bahadur with 

Thal pur +s ° ’813| 1o7’g90 the assistance of the Diwan and the Home 

Karaull. ee , 1.227/ 140°6z5 Minister, and the Judicial and the Legislative 

Kotah a ; B 726 685 B04 Councils of which the Diwan is tha Picsident 


and the Heir Apparent, Maharaj Kaj Kumar 
Sahib Shri Chandraveer Singhji Sahib, is Senior 


Udaipur State (alsocalledi(Mewar was found- 
‘din about 646 A.D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
“hich ig beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
Uis Highness the Mahsarana’s palaces, and to the 

orth and west, houses extend to the banks of a 


(dutiful pigcs of water known as the Pichola 
uke in the middle of which stand two island 
dlaces, It is situated near the terminus of the 


ual purChit rh Railway, 697 miles north 
| Bombay. His Highness  Maharajadhira) 
‘iharana Sir Bhupal Singhji Bahadur, @.0.8.1., 
“LE, who succeeded his father the late 
(ahitana = His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
‘harana Sir Fateh Singhjl Dsahadur, @.C.s.1, 


Member. The revenue of the State Is about 
7 lakhs and the expenditure is about the 
same. 

5. 


Diwan.—Mr. 
Home Minister. —Mr, Nand Lal Banerjee, 


LL.B, 

Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It wasinvaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
Asin other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at oan early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State representa the 
Gadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 


Jitendra Mehta, BA, 
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and Cates its separate existence from about| Shah in 1542 A D had sought refuge with him 
the close of the 12th Century Samant Singh,| Raja Sur Singh son of Raja Udail Singh in 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Kirtipal recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a 


of Jalor, fled to Bagarand killed Chow rasimal | 


Chief of Baroda, ind founded the State of 
Dungarpur The present Chiefis His Highness 
Raii Bayan Mahimeahcodra Maharajadhiraj 
Maharawa) Shii sir Lakshman Singh): Bahadur, 
K.C.91 born on 7th March 1908 succecded on 
15th November 1918 and assumed charge of the 
administratior onthe 16th kKebruary 1928 No 
railway line ciosses the territory, the nearest 
railway station, Udaipur being 65 mules 
distant and lalod on Ahmedabad side being 
ane 70 mies distant Revenue about 
akhs 


Partabgarh State, also called the 

anthal, was founded inthe sixtcenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mcwar The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh In thetime of Jaswant Singh 
(1775 1844) the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Shaht Rs 72700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tendcr through- 


Rs 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov 


ernment was formed in 1804, but the treaty | 


then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken under protection 
was made i1n1818 The tribute to Holkaris paid 
through the British Government and in 1904 
was converted to Ks 436,350 British currency 
The present ruler 1s His Highness Maharawat 
Ram Singh)i Bahadur who was born in 1903 and 
succeeded 1n 1929 The State is governed by 
the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan 
and, in judicial matters, of a Committee vt 
members styled the Raj Sabha or State Council 
Kevenue about 54 lakhs expenditure nearly 5§ 
lakhs The financial administration 1s undcr 
the direct supervision of the State 


Jodhpur State 15 the largest in Rajputana 
with an area of 36 021 square miles and 4 popula 
tion of 2 4 millions of which 83 per cent are 
Hindus 8 pcr cent Musilmans and the rest 
Jains and Animists 


out the surrounding Native States),in lieu of | 


The greater part of the. 


‘ sawal Raja with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
nnd 3300 Sowars by the Emperor Akbar 


The administration 1s carried on with the 
ald of a State Council composed of His Highness 
the Maharya Salub Bahadur as President 
It Colonel D M Field crt 1 4, Chief 
Minister Rao Bahadur [hakur Chain Stnughh 
wa ov) 8 Judidial Minister Thakur Madho 
Singh Home Miniter and Mr 8 G_ Ldgar, 
1st 1W Minister There 1s also an Advisory 
Cominittee representing the great body ot 
Sardizs who hold as much ia five sixths of the 
total arei, to aid the admunistration with 
Opinion On matters affecting general customs 
and usage in the country 


The revenue of the State during the year 
1933 34 was Rs 1 40,14 005 and the expenditure 
Rs 11060990 ‘The Jodhpur Railway extend 
ing from JT{yderibid (Sind) to Lum Junction 
aod Marwir Junction to Kuchaman Road with 
its branches on all] sides in the terntones of 
the gtatc 1s the principal railway while the 
BB &C I Ratlway runs atross a portion 
of the south cistern border Ihe famous 
tuaible quarries of Mukrana as well 18 the 
Salt lake at Sambhar arc situated in Jodhpur 
territory 


Jaisalmer State is one of the largcst States 
in Rajputana and covers un irca of 16,062 
square miles The Rukrs of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and ar the direct descendants of 
S1i Krishna Jaisalmer City was founded ino 
1lv6, and the State entercd into an alliance of 
perpetual fric ndship with the Bntish Government 
in 1818 In 1844 after the British conquest of 
sind the forts of Shahgarh Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly blonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State Ihe population 
according to the census of 1931 {8 67,652 ‘The 
present Ruling Prince is His Highness Mahalaja 
dhiray R12) Rajeshwar Maharawalji Sir Jawahir 
Singhjyi Saheb Bahadur Yadukul Chandrabhal 
Rukan ud Dowla, Muzaffer Jang Bijaimand, 

($1 Revenue about four Lakhs 


Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature 1s Mount Abu, 5,650 feet 


country 18 anarid region It improves gradually The Chicfs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a bianch 
trom a mere desert to compirativcly fertile of thc famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
land as it proceeds from the West to the Last last Hindu kings of Delhi The present capital 
The rainfall 15 scanty and capricious There of Sirohi was builtin 1425 The city suffered 
are D9 perennial rivers and the supplv of sub soil in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
water ss very limited The only important’ Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
river is Juni tribes Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohl 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur isthe head of the but this was disallowed and British prote tion 


Cla R t dal was granted 1n 1823 The present rulcr is His 
eed the eine i King rs prensa ron” | Highness Mahatajadhiraj Mahartao Shri Sir 


earliest known kung of the Clan named Abhy , 287UP, Ham Singh Bahadur, GCIE, ECBI 


manyu, lived in the fifth century from which 
time their history is increasingly clear 
the breaking up of their hingdom at hananj 
they founded this State about 1212, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Rao Jodha in 1459 He abolwhed th tax 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur fiom Hindu 

Ugrims at ep His descendant was the 
amous Rao Ma 

of thistime having anarmy of 80000 Rajputs, 
the Emperor Humayun when expelled by Sher 


After 


ihe State is ruled by the Maharao with the 
wsistance of Munisters and other officials 


: Revenue about 10} lakhs 


Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
tana lt consists torthc most part of level and 
opencountry It was known to the ancients as 
Matsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 


_King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
deva, the most powerful ruler in whose court,the five Pandava brothers during 


their last period of exile resided. Bhairat 
in the Jaipur State has been idcntified. 
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the Maharaja of Jaipuris the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodhys, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana This dynasty in Lastern Rajpu- 
tana dates as far back as ninth century A D 
Dulha Rai, one of its most early rulers, made 
Amberthe capital ot the State in 1037 A D 
Aboutthe end of 12th century one of the rulera 
Pajun at thehead of the army of Prithvi Ra), 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghoti 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as M@ha7ni Prithv) Raj had given his sister in 
marriage to him, 


His Jlighness the present Maharaja Sawa) 
Man Singh LI Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911 He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921 He ig a scion of the 
Rajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gady on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and 
hur (6 22nd October 1931) His second 
marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness anew i Shri Sumer Singh)1 Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1932 


His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Rahadur 
was investcd with full powers on 14th March 
1931 His Highness was appointed Honora 
licutenant in the Indian Army on the 24t 
April 193] and was promotei to the rink ot 
Honorary (aptain on the ist January 14934 
In 1933 His Highness took his Polo Icam to 
Ingland where it achieved exc ption i success 
s tting Sa record by winning all opcn tourna 
mente is Highness again visited Lngland 
in 1935 sailing from Bumbiy on the 9th Muy 
and returning to Jaipur on the ¢th Septcmber 
While in Kkngland His Highness was mvested 
ty his Majesty the King Lywpcror with the 
Inuignia of @CTF which distinction was 

nferred on himon the 3rd June 1935 
A Cinef Court of Judicature was established in 
11 Lhe army consists of Cavalry, Infantry 
ltansport and Artillery The vormalre venucis 
ub ut one crore and twenty five lakhs 


According to the Census of 1931 
P pulation of the State 1s 26,31,775 
itis 16,682 square mules. 


Kishangarh State js in the centre of Raj- 
Putana and consists practically of two narrow 
stitps of land scparated from cach other, with 
an iia of 858 square miles (population 85 744), 
th noithcrn mostly sandy, the southern gencrally 
Hitind fcrtile The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
b long to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
desc nded from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
sou of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh tn 1611 The 
ITesent ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhal 

and Makan Maharajah Dhiraj Dikshit Yag 
1 Tain Singh Bahadur He was born on the 

{th January, 1896, and was educated at the 

It\o College, Aymer, where he passed the Dip- 
1 11a Lxamination He was married to the 
'* r of Raja Bahadur Makeudangarh tn May, 
: He went to Mngland and travelled on the 

tinent with His Late Highness in 1921. On 
i demise of His Late Highness on 25th Sep- 
| lor 1926, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 


the 
Tn area 
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24th November 1926. He aaministers the State 
with the be of a Council. Revenue about 
7 6 lakhs and expenditure 6.5 lakhs, 


Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana is 
& separate chiefship under the prutection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Lonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thahurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the K ach- 
waha Rajputs The present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1928 
and succeeded to the chiefehip on 31st December 
1929 ‘Thechiefshipis under minority Adminis- 
tration. Revenue about Rs 50,000. 


Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-cast of Rajputana The Ruler ot 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or 61x cc p- 
turles been known as Haraoti The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirttenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
follow.d. It threwin its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the siateenth century, In 
latcr times it was constantly ravaged by the 
M .rathas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection 1n 1818 The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Shri Ishwan 
singhj1 Saheb Bahadur He was born on 8th 
March 1898 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927 His Highness is entitled to a 
salute of 17 guns Heir apparent Mahara) 
khumir Shri Bagadur Singhj1 Revenue about 
13 lakhs Hah and 33 lakhs Kaldar 


Tonk State —Partly in Rajputana and 
pirtly in Central India consists of 91. Parganas 
supiratcd from one another Jhe ruling family 
belongs to the Solarzai clan of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe The founder of the Stite was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, 
General of Holkars Army from 1798 1806 
Holk ir bestowed grants of land on him In Raj- 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
State ‘The present Ruler of the State 1s His 
Highness Said-ud Daula, Wazir ul Mulk Nawab 
Hafiz Sir Muhammad paadat All hhan Bahadur 
Saulat 1 Jang ( C11 who ascended the Masnad 
in 1930 The administration 13 conducted by 
the N wwabin consultation with the Council of four 
members +1 , (1) Major R R Burnett,o nF 
Principal Official and Adviser to His Highness, 
Vice Preasidcnt State Council and Tinance 
Member ,(2) khan Bahadur Sz Mohammad 
Abdul Tawwab Khan, Home Membcr, (3) Khan 
Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Bikhsh, OBE Judicial 
Member (4) Sheik M Mohd Ghulam Baha 
uddin, Revenue Member 

Revonue . Rs 21,68,108 Expenditure 

20 84.176 

Secretary —M Hamid Tusa, BA 


Shahpura State —The ruling family 
belongs to the Se sodia Clan of Rajputs. The 
State came into existence abut 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulla was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-l-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur 
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Later on Raja Ran Singhji received the para- 
enah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
daipur and was recognised as a great noble of 

the Mewar State. 

The present Ruler is Rajadidraj Sri Umald 

Singhji Bahadur. The State enjoys perma- 

nent honour of nine guns salute, 


Bharatpar State.—Consists largel 
immense alluvial plain, watered by 
ganga and other rivers. 


The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini. 
Bharatpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
made alllance with the British Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord Lake with 5,000 horse 
in his eonquest of Agra and battle of Laswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted ina war. Pcace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues fn force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
hc ir Maharaja Balwant Singh Shalb. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
Cause with the British Army the usurper wag 

uickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
ingh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Gavernment. The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transpoit Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa. The present Ruler is 
His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra Sawai 
Brijendra Singh Bahbadur, adur Jung, 
who was born in 1918 and succoeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929. 


Revenue Rs. 31,67,000. 


Dholpur State.—Tho family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jata, the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1867. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor’s Officers. Even- 
tuallt the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
{in 1505 Surjan Deo assumcd the title of Rana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 poa- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach: 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
n of Gohad however lod to disputes 

etween the British and Scindia, and in 1805 
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the Governor-General transferred Gwalior an® 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Baril, 
Baseri, Sopau and Rajakhcra to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
In 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehal 
Singh, succecded to the Gadi. Major His 
Highness Rais-ud-Daula Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Sa- 
ramad Rajhai Hind Meaharajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udal Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, K.0.8.1., 5.0.V.0. 
the present ruler,is tho second son of Mahara 
Rana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12th 
February 1893. On the death of his brother 
Mahara) Rana Ram Singh His Highness succeed: 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. 


Karauli State.—A State in Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Rajputana States Agency, lying between 
26° and 27° north latitude and 76° 30’and 77° 30’ 
east Jongitude. Area, 1,242 square miles, The 
river Chambal forms the south-eastern bonn- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindhia’s Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur; and on the north-enst 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpur. 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 


Ruler—His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, <K.0.81,  Hetr-apparent, 
Mahara} Kumar Ganesh Pal, Dewan:—Raj 
Bhushan Pandit Shiv Kumar Chaturvedi, 
B A., M.R.A.8. 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara section of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which hey are an Offshoot. Its existence as a 
yeparate State dates from 1625. It came under 
British protection 1n 1817. The present ruler 
{is H. H. Lieut.-Colone] Maharao Sir Umed 
Singhj! Bahadur, G.C.8.1.,4.0.1.B.,G.B.2., Who wag 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Raj Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, M.4., and Major-General ere ta 
O.1.E. The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 51 
lakhs ; Expenditure 47 lakhs. 


Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Rajputana with an 
area Of 813 square miles yielding a revenue of 
about 8 lakhs of rupees. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs, The 

resent Ruler, Lieutenant His Highness 

haraj Rana Rajendra Singhji, succesded to 
the Gadi on 18th April, 1929. He was born in 
1900 and educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and Oxford University. The heir-apparent 
Maharaj Kumar Virendra Singh was born in 
England on 27th September, 1921. Rai Baha- 
dur Dewan Pandit Manmohan Lal Ji Langar 
is the Dewan of the State. 


Bikaner State in point of area is the 
seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
gecond largest in Rajputna, The population 
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of the State 1s 9,836,218 of whom 77 per cent. 
are Hindus, 15 per cent. Mahomedans, 4 per cent. 
Sikhs and $3 per cent. Jains. The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population inoluding the 
suburbs of 85,927, 1s the third city In Rajputana. 


The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder {s for 
the most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
$00 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 A.D. by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the State are named. 
Rai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 
was “ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene- 
rails * and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Blkaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
to c-operate with tho British forces in the fleld 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by thetransfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjolning Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
totho Bikaner State. 


The present Ruler, Lieutenant-General His 
Highness Maharajadhira} Raj Rajeshwar 
Narendra Shiromani Maharajah Sri Ganga 
Singhji Bahadur, @.0.81., G.CIE., G.0.V.0, 
GKE., K.0.B., A.DO., LL.D, is the 2)st of 
along Une of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship. He 
was born on the 18th October 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powera in December, 
1898. He was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
{-lfind Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China In connec: 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
daland K 0.1.E. The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Risala,’ whose 
sanctioned strength is 466 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul Jight Infantry 
610 strong, a Regiment of Cavalry known 
ag Dungar Lancers 342 strong, Including 
His Highness’ Body Guard, a Battery of 
Artillery (4 guns 2°76), 236 strong, two 
scellons of Motor Machine Guns 100 strong and 
(imel Battery, 20 strong and State nd 
35 strong, At outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, is Highness immediately placed the sor- 
\iccs of hymself and his State forces and all the 
1. sources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
) rial Majesty tho King-Emperor, and the Ganga 
1 wala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment 
wich became incorporated in the Camel Cor 
it the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Leypt and Palestine. An extra force was alao 
Ttsed for internal security. His Highness per- 
> tilly went on active service In August 1914 
uid enjoys the honour of having fought both In 
! mee and Eayp » and thus haa the diatinc- 
Lm of having fought forthe British Crown 
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on three Continents, viz., Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
& Very conspicucus political part during the pe- 
riod of the War when he went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
porial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva and represented the Indian 
States at the Imperial Conference in 1930. His 
Highness also attended the Indian Round Table 
Conference and the Federal Structure Sub- 
Committee beth in 19380 and 1981. 


His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. 


His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Council. The post of Prime Minister is held 
by Col, Maharaj Sri Bhairun Singhji Bahadur, 
K.0.8.1, A Legislative Assembly was inaugura- 
ted in 1913, and consists of 45 Members, 20 
out of whom are elected Members: it meets 
twice a year. 


The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and the State owns a large Rail- 
way system, the total mileage being 705 85. 
The Government have also under contemplation 
an extension of the Bikaner State way 
from Sadulpur to Rewari and from Bikaner to 
Sind Via Jaisalmer which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind. 


Hitherto there was practically no irrigation 
in the State, the fale depending only on the 
scanty rainfall; but the construction and open- 
ing in 10927 of the Gang Canal taken out from 
the SutleJ River has helped to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which it has 
suffered in the past. 3,89,884 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale ia going on Even larger expectations are 
held out from the Bhakra Dam Project from 
which it is hoped that the remaining level lands 
in the north of the State will be irrigated. 


A coal mine is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
gouth from the Capital. 


Alwar State is a hilly tract of land {n the 
East of Rajputana. The Alwar House 1s the 
head in India of the Naruka clan who are 
descendants of ‘Kush’, the eldest son of Shri 
Ram in the Solardynasty. Raja Udal Karanji 
was the common ancestor of both the Alwar and 
Jaipur Houses. Bar Singh, the eldest son of 
Udai Karanji of Amber, renounced his right 
of succession in favour of his younger brother 
Nar Singhjt Nar Singhji’s line founded Jalpur 
while in Bar Singhji’s line Maharaj Pra iAP 
Singh established the Alwar State. Before his 
death in 1701 Maharaj Pratap Singh secured 
possession of large territories. His successor 
sent & force to co-operate with Lord Lakein the 
War of 1803. Analliance of mutual friendship 
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was concluded with the British Government 
in that year. The present Ruler Col. His High- 
nesk Shri Sewai Maharaj Raj Rishi Sir uey 
Singhji Bahadur, G.C.8.1., G.C.1.E., who is sixt 

In succesaion from Maharaj Pratap Singhji was 
born in 1882, succecded his father Maharaj Shri 
Mangal Singhji Dev, 4.0.8.1, in 1892 and 
assumed the Ruling powers in 1908. Nor- 
mal revenue ik about 38 lakhs. His Highness 
Shri Maharaj Mangal Singhji Dev was the first 
Prince in Rajputana to offer help in the defence 
of the Empire in 1888. Alwar State stood 
first in recruiting in Rajputana at the time of 
the Great War. His Highness enjoys & salute of 
17 guns. Owing to agrarian trouble in the 
State, His Highness was asked by the Govern- 
ment of India to reside outside the State for. 
an indefinite period in 1983 and the State is 
now being governed by an Administrator. | 
The capital Alwaris on the B. B. & C.I. Rly. 
98 miles west of Delhi. 


P ur—Palanpur is a first class State: 
with an area of 1,768.89 square miles and a: 
population of 2,64,179, The net revenue of the | 
State calculated on the average of the last five | 
years is about Rs. 10,80,000. | 


2. The State is under the rule of Major Tis 
Highness Zubd-tul-Mulk Dewan Mahakhan: 
Nawab Shri Taley Muhommed Khan Rahadur, | 
@.0.1.F.. K.C.V.0., Nawab Saheb of Palanpur ' 
The Ruling Family is of Afghan origin peene 
{ng to the Lohani Stock and had established 
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their Principality in Rajputana in the 14th Cen- 
tury. The connection with the Britiah may be 
said to have definitely begun from 1817 A. D. 
when Dewan Fateh Khin IT entered into rela- 
tions with the East Tndia Company. A consi- 
derable trade in cloth, wheat, ghee, wool, hides, 
castor and rapeseeds, sugar and rice is carried 
on in the State, The capital city of Palanpur is 
situated on the B.B.A CT. Railway and Is the 
junction station of the Palanpur State 
Railway. Palanpur is a very old settlement of 
which mention was made in the 8th century. 
RAJPUTANA. 
Agent to Governor-General—The Hon, Lt.-Col. 


Sir G. D. Ogilvie, K.C.1.E,, C.S.I. 


UDAIPUR, 
G. L. Betham, C 1.E., MC, 
JAIPUR. 
Resident—Lt.-Col. K. A. G. Evans-Gordon. 
EASTERN RAJPUTANA STATES. 

Political Agent—Mr. H. J. Todd. 

WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES, 
Resident—It.-Col. H. M. Wightwick. 

SOUTHERN RAJPUTANA STATES, 
Political Agent—Lt.-Col. G, L. Betham, C.1E, 
M.C. 


Resident—Lt.-Col, 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 

ouped together under the supervision of the 
Political Officer whois designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India with head- 
quartersat Indore. As constituted in 1921— 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency—it is an jrregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand Agency between 22°-38’ and 
26°-19’ North and 78°~10’ and 83°—0’ East and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Malwa 
Agencies between 21°-22’ and 24°-47’ North 
and 74"-0’ and 789-50’ East. The British 
districta of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections 
The total area covered is 51,651 .11 square miles 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6,635.737. 
The great majority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engageinentsa with 
the British Government:—Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. Al) of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which are Mubammadan. 
Besides these there ure 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Rewa States and the Hirapur and Lalgarh 
they Estates are divided into following groups 
for administrative ay ese yr Agency, 
12 States and Estates iprinciyal States Bhopal, 
Dowar Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch); 
Busdelkhand Agency, 38 States and Eastates 
(principal States Orchhaand Datia); Malwa 

ency, 40 States and Estates (principal States 


Dbar, Jsaora and Ratlam), The Agency 
may roughly be divided into two natural 
divisions, Central India West comprising 
the former Plateau division with such hilly 
land as lies on this side an‘) Centra). India 
East comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts.” The hilly tracts Jio 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras, 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their politinal relations with 
the Government of India and each other aro 
very varied. 

The following is the size, population and 
evens of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above :— 


—-— —_— nw 








| Area in 
Name. square |Population.|/Revenue. 
miles. 
Lakhs 
Rs. 
Indore .. --| 9,902 | 13,26,089 124} 
Bhopal »-| 6,024 | 7,29,055 80 
Rewa .. e+{ 13,000 | 15,t7,445 60 
Orchha 2,080 | 38,14,661 10 
Datia .. ie 912] 1,58,834 133 
Dhar .. »>| 1,800] 2,438,430 175 
Dewas, Senior 
Branch 449 83,321 63 
Dewas, Junior 
Branch as 419 70,613 3 
Samthar Pr 178 33,3807 3 
Jaora .. ais 602 | 1,00,166 18 
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Gwalior.—The house of Scindia traces its 
decent to a family of which one branch held 
the hereditary post of pitel in a village near 
Satara The head of the family received a 
patent of rank from Aurangzebe The tounde1 
of the Gwalior House was Ranoji Scindis who 
held a military rank under the Peshwa Baji 
Rao In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to 
Puar, Holkar and Scindia empowering them 
to levy “Chauth’’ and “Sirdesmukhi’ and 
retain half the amount for payment to their 
troops In 1786 Kanoji Scindia accompanied 
Baji Rao to Delhi where he and Mulhar Ruo 
Holkar distinguished themselves in military 
«exploits Ranoy fixed his headquarters at the 
ancient city of Ujjain, which for the time 
became the capital of the Scindi: dominions 
During the time of Mahodyji Scindla and Dowl}it 
Rao Scindia Gwalior played an important part 
m shaping the history of Indi: Despite the 
partial reverse which Mahadji Scindia s troops 
suffered at the hands of the Jritish in 1780 
reverses which led to the trc atv of Salbal (1782), 
Scindia s power remained unbroken Jor the 
first time he was now recognized by the British 
as an independent sovercign and not as a sasaal 
of the Peshwa 


In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Dolhi While he was indulging ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which endcd his 
remarkable career on 12th Hebruiry, 1794 
Himself a military genius, Mahadji Scndiis 


armies reached tho zenith of their glory under ' 


the disciplined traiming of the celebrated French 
adventurer—De Boigne Mahidyl) wis suc 
ceeded by his grind nephew Diulat Rw in 
whose service Perion a Militiry Cominander of 
,rcait renown, played a levding part She 
trength of Scindia ¢ Army wis, however, con 
sllerably weakened by the reverses sustuncd 
it Ahmednagir, Aasaye Asirgath and J iswarl 
Diwlat Rao Scindia died in 1827 Till bis 
death he remained in undisputed possession o4 
ae all the territory which bilonged to him 
In 1 


Daulat Rao was succeeded by Tankoyi Rao 
Who passed away in the prime of life On his 
1 mise in 1843 intrigue and party spint were 
Tunpant and the Army was In a state of mutiny 
With the result thot it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Pannihar 


Jinkoji Rao was succeeded by Jiaji Rao 
“Wh se adheren‘e to the British cause dutng 
Hu dark days of Mutiny, when lus own tavops 
\irted him, was unshthable In 1861 he 
Ww created a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Lt ft xalted Order of the Stat of Indla and in 
1k wag made a Councillor ot the Lmpresp 
Sut cquently he received othe: titles and 
"tired into treatles of mutual exchango « f 
terut sries with the British Government He 
di <n the 20th June 1886 and was succeeded 
'\ tis gon Lieutenant General H H Mahataja 
Pi Madho Rao Scindia, Altyah Bahadur 

. 7. 0,GCSI,GBE,ADC, to the hing 

\« scceeded tn £886 and obtained powers in 

} in 1001 he went to (hina during the 
} Nut he held the rank of honorarv Licutcnant- 
d 1 of the British Army and the honorary 
Wh sof LLD , Cambridge, and DC L, Oxon 

oF \4 also a Donat of the Order of St John 
cv Tusalem in Hogland He died in June 


' batiles 
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1925 and was succecded by his son H H 
Jeewijl Rao Scindia Duing His Highness 
Minority the admimstration of the State is 
being conducted by a Council of Regency 


Ihe Ruler of the State enjovs a salute of 21 
guns) Lhe Stite1s in dircet relitiony with the 
Government of India 


The State has an area of 26 367 Sq miles and 
population 35 23070 «cording to the Census 
Of 1931 Its averige riintallis from 25 to 36 
inches Lhe averige revenueis Rs 2 41 79,000 
and average expenditure Rs 2,06 50 00v 

Ihe Staite has a Pollee foree of 13 613 and 
Indian State Lorces Gavalry 1560 Infantry 
ind Artillery, besidis Intgular and Irregular 
troops 

Shere is 1 well eqmpped Stite workshop in 
Iashkar the in of the State, thele are 
electiie Press, electiuu Power House, J eather 
Tactory IT mocry and Pottery Works Ihere 
are some zoo) Cotten mills in Lashkir ind 
Ujyun Lhe State his its own Tight Riilway 
and its own Postal system according to Postal 
Convention The G I P Rulwsy traverses 
thiough a major portion of the State territories 


Indore —Ihc fuunder of the House of the 
Nolkar of Indorn wis Milhar Rio Wolkar 
born im 1693 = Fis soldierly qualitics brought 
him to the front undcr the Peshwa who took 
him mto his servicc 1nd employcd him for hs 
conygucsts Whin the Marith: power was 
woakencd vt the bitth ot Paumpit in 1761, 
Muhair Rio had acquircd terntores stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges 18 a rewird for 
hig cireer a8 a Militiry, Commind: He was 
succced¢d by Ins grandson On his death 
without issuc his mother Ahilya Bai became the 
Ruler ind her admintstrition 35 still looked upon 
with adinirition and rmverence ww that of a 
mod! rokr Sh wis succceded by Jukoyi 
Holkir who had bein associated with hur to 
Carry the Military Admuinistrition and hid in 
cours, of it distinguished Inmeaclf in various 
Jukoyn wis suceecdcd by hashirio, 
who was supplinted by Leshwant Rio, his 
step brother 3% person of mmeukible daring 
stritegy as exhibited in 4 number of engage 
ments in wht hhehadtiken part fhe brillant 
success he obtuned at th bittl of Poon 
wainst the combinid arm) 8 of Peshwi and 
Scindin mide hum 1 di titor of Poona tor some 
time and he declarcd in conse quence the mde 
pendcnce of Holkhir State During 1804 5 he 
had 1 protiacted war with the British closed bv 
a Inaty which r cognieed the mdtependence 
of Hothar State with practically no dtinimution 
of ita tuntores and mghts ‘eshwant Roo 
showed signs of msinity trom 1808 onvw irds 
and succumind to that milidy im Jd531 woacen 
he was sueccc ded by lus minor son Mithar Rio 
If During the Regcncy which followcd the 
power of the Statc was weahuncd by vui0us 
ciuas, the most important of which was the 
rofractory conduct of the Miltary Commanders 
On the outbreak ot the wir le tween the J] nglish 
and the Poshwa in 1817 some of these Comman 
dcra, with a pirt of the army reludhd azamat 
the authouty of the state ind wore dispoged 
to Ix friend the Peshwa whil the regent mother 
and her ministers were tor iricndship with thic 
British Lhcre wagsa battle bc tween the British 
Army and this refiactory portion of the Holkar 
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Army which culminated in the latter’s defeat 
Holkar had to come to terms and to cede exton 
sive territories and rights over the Rajput 
Princes to the British but the internal 
sovereignty remained unwficcted The Traaty 
of 1818 which emboditd these provisions still 
regulates the relations betwcen the British 
Government and the State 

Malhar Rao dicd a premature doath in 1833 
Thon followed the weak administration of Hari 
Rao and hisson In 1844 [ukoj1 Rao IT ascen 
ded the Throne but as he was a minor the 
administrition was carried on by a Regency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton the Resident as 
its Adviser The prosperity of the State revived 
a great deal during this administration and the: 
progress was muintained after the Maharaja. 
assumed powers in 1852 It was interrupted i 
by the out break of the Mutiny in 1857 in British | 
India = his wave of disaffection did not Icave. 
some of the State troops untouched ‘The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining | 
froops remained however, stvunch to the British 
and gave every possible assistance to the British 
authorities at Indore Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern 
ment he Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
¢ffected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour He was 
auccecded by Shivaj1 Rao who reigned for 16 
years and will be specially remembered for his 
beneficent mcisures in matters of education 
sanitation medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties fuhoji Rao III succeeded in 1903 
while vet a minor Jhe Regency Admunistra 
tion was continued till 19112 and it effected a 
number of reforms in all the branches of adminis 
tration The policy of the Regency was main 
tained by the Maharaja With lus assumption 
of powers the State advanced in education in 
general including female education, commerce 
and industrial developments, municipal franchise 
and other representative institutions ‘his 
prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
pad the populition of which rose by 40 per 
cen 

During the war of 1914 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government Its troops took part In the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to the 
War Loans amounted to Rs 82 lakhs, while 
the contribution from the Indore people amoun 
ted to over one crore ‘Lhis assistance recerved 
the recognition of the British Government 


His Highness Maharaja ‘ukoji Rao III 
abdicated in favour of his son The present 
Maharaja, Yeshwant Rao Holkar, was born on 
6th September 1908 He received his education 
™m co a during 1920 23 and again at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, from 1926 till his return 
in 1929 He marricd a daughter of the Junior 
Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in I'cbruary 1024 
His educational career at Oxford in England 
having come to an end, he returned to India 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1929, 
and réceived administrative training with 
Mr C U Wills, 018,108 He assumed full 
Ruling Powers on the 9th May 1930. 

The area of the State is 9,902 square miles 
with a revenue of about one crore and thirty: 
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eight lakhs According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the State Js about 1,325,000, 
showing an imoreise of 14 5 per cent over the 
Consus figurcs of 1921 


There are two first grade Colleges in the City 
one is maintained by the State and teaches 
uptoM A and LLB, the other is established 
by the Canadian Mission and teaches i to 
MA in Philosophy The State has six High 
Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 620 other 
educational and 76 medical institutions An 
Institute of Plant Industry for the improvement 
of cotton is located at Indore It has also 9 
spinning and weaving mills 


The strength of the State Army is about 3 000 
The State is traversed by the Holkar State 
Railway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B ii & C I Railway andthe U B Section 
of the G@ I YP Railway Besides the trunk 
roads, thcre are 691 miles of roads constructed 
and maintained by the State The reforms 
introduced recently are the establishment of 
State Savings Banks a scheme of Life Insurance 
of State oficials establishment of the Indore 
Tegislative Council (lormerly known aa the 
Indore Legislative Committee) consisting of 30 
members excluding the President and the 
Vice-Piesident of whom 15 shall be elected 
and 15 nominated introduction of a schemo 
of Compulsory Primary Education in the 
City of Indore, measures for the expansion 
of education in the mofussi], ascheme for 
the formation of the Holkar State Lxecutive 
Service a scheme of water supply and main 
drainage in the Indore City, raising of the 
mirriageable age of boys 1nd girlsto 18 years 
and 14 years respectively, and the passing of 
the Indor Nukta Act and the Marnage 
expenses Controlling Act for controlling expen- 
diture on funeral ceremonies and marriages 


The Chief imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oll The total importa 
in 1982 33 amounted to Rs 1,84 24 171 


The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and coreals The total exports in 1932 33 amount- 
ed to Rs 64,74,450 exclusive of the exported 
produce of the Ginning and Pressing factories 


Cloth manuf ictured at the local mulls is valued 
at ovcr two crores und the local trade in wheat 
is estimated at one crore 

Cotton excise duty at 34 per cent ad valorem 
has been abolished from 1st May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date 


His Highness Government have sanctioned 
the cOnstruction of an Aerodrome 


Bhopa) —The principal Mohammadan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hydorabad among the Mohammadan States of 
India The ruling tae was founded by 
Sardar Dost Mohammad Khan, Diler Jung, a 
Tirah Afghan, who, after having served with 
distinction in the army of the Emperor Aurang 
zeb, obtained the parjana of Bernasia in 1700 
With the disintegration of the Moghal Empire 
Bhopal State became an independent State 
In the early part of the 19th centu 
the Nawab successfully withstood the inroads 
of Scindia and Bhonesla, and by the ent of 
1817 Bhopal undertook to assist the British 
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with a contingent force and to co-operate against 
the Pindari bands. In1818a permanent treaty 
succeeded the agreement of 1817. 


The present ruler of the State, His Highness 
Sikander Saulat Nawab Iftikharul-Mulk Mo- 
hammad Hamidullah Khan, Bahadur, G.c.8.1., 
G.C.LE., ©.V.0., B.A., succeeded his mother, 
Her Jate Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, 
on her abdication in May, 1926. He had 
reviously actively participated in the admin- 
stration of the State for nearly ten years as 
Chief Secretary and afterwards as Member for 
Finance and Law and Justice, 


His Highness jis assisted in the work of 
administiation by an Executive Council] consis- 
ting of five Members and one Secretary, whose 
names are given below :— : 


Alimartahbat, Motamid-us-Sultan, 
Bahadur, Raja Oudh Narain Bisarya, 
President and Member State Council. 


Members State Council.—Alimartabat, Rafi-ul- 
Qadr, Ziaul-Uloom, Mufti Mohammad Anwarul 
Haq., 4.4., M.F.,; Ali-Martabat, Sir Syed Ross 
Masood, Kt., LL.p., D. Litt., Bar-at-Law. ; 
Ali-Martabat, Mushirul-Mulk, Ali-Qadr, Kazi 
Ali Haider Abbasi; Ali-Martabat, Ali-Qadr. 
enema Shuaib Qureshi, M.A., LL.B, Bar- 
av-law, 


Secretary.—Munrhi Hasan Mohammad Hayat, 
B.A, 





Rai 
B.A; 


The work of legislation with the right of 
discussing the budget, moving resolutions and 
interpellations rests with a representative Legis- 
lative Council inaugurated in 1927. The 
rawatwart system in which the cultivator holds 
his land direct from Government has lately 
been introduced. The State forests are exten- 
slve and valuable, and the arable area which 
comprises more than two-thirds of the total 
consists mostly of good soil producing cotton, 
wheat, other cereals, sugar-cane and tobacco. 
The State contains many reinains of great 
archeological interest including the famous 
sanchi Topes, which date from the 2nd century 
33 C,and which wererestored under the direction 
ot Sir John Marshall. Sanchi station on the 
G.1.P. main line to Delhi adjoins the Topes. 


Among other troops, the State maintains 
one full strength Infantry battahon. The 
capital, Bhopal City, beautifully situated on tha 
horthern bank of an extensive lake, is the 
Junction for the Bhopal-Ujjain Section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


Rewa.—1Is5 the largest State in Central India 
Avency withan arca of 13,000 square milesand a 
population of 1,587,445 (1981). The Rulers are 
Tushel Rajputs descended from the famous 
Solinhi clan which ruled over Gwrat from 
(hk luth to 18th Century. During the mutiny 
ty Durbar rendered meritorious services to 
the Crown for which various parganas which had 
bon gelged by Marathas were resorted to the 

ahiraja. The present ruler is His Highness 
' wdhvesh Maharaja SirGulab Singhji Bahadus, 
“(ik, E.0.8.1, who was born in .1908. His 
{1 Iness was married in 1919 to thealster of the 
f it traja of Jodhpur. Upon the death of his 
vit, Lt.-Col. Bir Venkat Raman Singhji 

ui dur, @.¢.3.7., on S0th October 1918, His: 
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Highness Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur succeeded to the Gadi on 31st October 
agamMminor. During the period of minority, the 
State was administered by Council of Regency 
with Hi; Highness Maharaja Col. Sajan Singh 
Bahadur, K.0.8.1., K.C.V.0., A.D.C., of Kutlam as 
Regent. His Highness Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur attained majority in 1922 and 
was invested with full ruling powers by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The Maharaja exercises 
full sovereiguty within his State and the 
administration is now carried on by him with 
the help of a State Council] of which His Highness 
himself is president. Mis Highness is very 
much interested in all round progress of the 
State. He takes a heen interoer in administra - 
tion and development ot agneulture and 
nuneral resources. He has opened extensive 
tracts by construction of roads and bridges 
throughout the State. A State Bank—Bank of 
Baghelkhand, has recently been instituted, 
which has its branches all over the State. His 
Highness is a keen sportsman and the number of 
tigers bagged by him totals about 500. His 
Highness has got & son and heir named Sri Yuvraj 
Maharaj Kumar Martand Singhji born on 15th 
March 1928, 


His Highness’ second marriage with the 
daughter of H.H. tho Maharaja of Kishengarh 
was performed on the 18th February 1925, 


Dhar.—This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from tue old city of Dhar, long famous us the 
capital of the Palmar Rajputs, who = ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
xeotury and from whom the present Rulers of 
Dhar—-Puar Marathas—claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century’ the 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chicfs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1810, 
Lt.-Colonel H. H. the Maharaja Sit Udaj) Rao 
Puar Sahib Bahadur, K0O.8I, KCcV0O., 
K.B.B., diedon 80th July 1926. There are 13 
Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom 18 hold a 
guarantee from the British Government. The 
population of the State according to the latest 
Census figure is 248,52] and the average Income 
and Expenditure are about 17 and 16 lakhs 
respectively. 


The present Ruler, His Highness the Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb Bahadur being niinor, 
the Government of State is carried on by a 
Council. Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar fis Dewan 
and President of the Council of Administration. 


The famous and the anciont hill fortof Mandu 
the capital of several anclent and medieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausvleums 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales is situated in the State at a distance of 
24 miles from the city of Dhar. 


Jaora State —This State is the only Treaty 
State in the Malwa Political Agency coverin 
an area of about 601 square milea with a tota 
population of 100,204, and has its headquarters 
at Jaora town. The Chicis of Jaora claim 
descent from Abdul Majid Khan, an Afghan of 
the Tajik Khel from Swat. The first Nawab 
was Abdul Ghafoor Khan who obtained the 
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State about the year 1908 The present Chief 

18° Jieutenant Colonel His Highness Pakhrud 

Daulhh Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhir Ah 

Khan Saheb Bahadur Siwlit¢ Ime KCIT, 

Who wis born im 1883 His Highness is an 

Tone rary Litutcnant Colonel in the Indian 
Tmy 


In the avlministration of the State His 
ea 8S 18 assisted by a Council constituted as 
under 

Piesiel nt — His Hichness the Nawab Svhib 
Bihadur Viee Pi wdent & Chief Serretaay — 
Khan Bihalur *Motamld Bihidur Sihibzidy 
Mohimmal Serfraz Ali hhin 5 crefary — 
Mr Nistat M hanmad Khan wa 1s B (Az) 
Ment ry —*Dirpe Qadr N iwabzida Moh imim id 
Nasr Ali khinSihib Heir apparent (Revenuc) , 
*hirrukh Siyer *Wajor Niwibsiii Mohammad 
Mumtiz Ah Khin Sib Military becritary 


(Military) “Munta/im Bihidur = Salubvada 
Mir Nasirudhn Ahmed = Soibib,  Secictary 
Pubhe Heth Department Major PI 


Norbury pso, ra (Private Scerctary) 
Mr Scrajur Rehmin Khan Bar vt Taw Judicial 
Secretary ind Judge Chief urt (Fawd Justice) 
Mirza) Mohammad Ashim Bez Revenue secre 
tary Seth Geovindr img. (Finance) 


A Chief Court with + Chict Justicc 
Puisne Judges has also becu established 


The soi of the State is among the tchest in 
Malwa boing munly of the best black variety 
bc wring cacellont crops of wheat cotton ind 

oppy ‘Lhe cveri,e annual revenue 1s 
3 12 00 U0 


Rutlam—1s the premicr hajput State in the 
Malwa Agency It covcrs an atea of 871 square 
miks including that of the Jagir of hher2 in the 
kushalgarh Chetship which pavy3 an annual 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar Lhe dtate was 
founded by Raja Kitansingh)! «4 gicat grandson 
of Kaja Udal singh of Jodhpur in lo02 The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the rmligious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa) and important castc ques 
tions arc refirred to ‘um for decision = The 
State enjuys full and final civil and = crjrninal 
powers Lhe prcsent Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel | 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh GcIF, 
Kosi KOVO,ADC toH HL, i the Prince 
of Wales who was born in 1880, and cducatcd at 
Daly College, Indor, received mulitary training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full 
powers in 1898 His Highniss served in 
the warin France and kLgypt from 1915 to 1918 
Was wentioned in dispatches and rmceived 
the 1x @’Officiers de Legion d Honncur 
Salute 13 guns, local 15 guns 


Dewan —iio Bihadur Devshinker J Dive, 


ud two 


Advocate | 
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Datia State —Thco rulers of this State, in the 
Buudculkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house [he territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan 3ao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Dulhiemperors The present 
Ruler Mijor His Highness Manaraja Lokenidra 
sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, @ CIE (1932) 
KC 81,1918, who was bornin1886and succeeded 
in 1907 married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 gunk 
He placcd all his resources and his personal 
services at the dlaposal of the Impc11a) Govern 
ment during the Gicat War and established a 
War Hospitil at Datia He ls a progressive 
Ruler and has created a Legislative Council and 
introduced many uscful and important reformsin 
lus State Hels a Vice President of St John 
Ambulance Agsgociation, a patron of Red Cross 
Soriety and has recently vffered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue ef 
Tord Readinz the late Vueroy He has built 
1 hos ital in the city named attcr Mrs Heale and 
to advance fom education hc has built a 
girls school named ifter Lady Willungdon 
His Hizhncss 13 a f{imous big game shot and 
his shot more thin 156 tigers 


Orchha State —Tho rulers of this State are 
Bundcla Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars ot Benares It was founded 


13 an independent Staten 1048 AD It entered 
imto relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812 His Highness Sir 


Pratup Singh, @CSI GO1r1F, died In March 
1930 and has been succeeded by his grandson 
His Highness Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Vir 
Singh Dev Bahadur, the present ruler The 
1uke of the State has the hereditary titles of 
His Highncss Saramad j KRajahai Bundelkhand 
Maharaja Mahendra Sawai Bahadur The State 
his a population of about 315,000 and an area 
of 2080 square miles Lhe capital is Tikamgarh, 
36 muilcs trom Lahtpur Station on the GIP 
Railway Orchha, the old coyital, has fallen 
into decay but is a place of interest on account 
ofits magnificent buildinzs of » rich the finest 
were erected by Maharaja Bir Singh Dev I, the 
most famous ruler of the State (16 )5- 1627) 


Chuf Miniter—Myor B P Pande, Ba, 
LIB, FREY 


G WALIOR 
Resident LC C Gibson CT 3 

BHOPAL 
Poltwal Agent—W Ix B I gerton 


BUNDELKHAND 
Politwal Agent—It-Col L L Barton 


SIKKIM. 


Sikkim is boundod on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south east by Bhutan, on the 
aouth by the British district of Darjeelhng, and 
on the west by Nepal She population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas and Nepalcse It forme 
the direct route to the Chumb: Valley in Tibet 
Ibe main axis of the Himalayas which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet The bSingalila and Chola 


ranges, which ron southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east 
On the Singalila range riso the great snow 
peaks of KXinchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highcst mountains in the world. The 
Chola range which is much loftier than that 
xf Singalila, leaves the main chain at the 
Dongkya La ae 


State Titles 
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Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas Darjeeling District into Tibct. In the conven- 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at ofatrade mart but the results were disappoint- 
the end of the eighteenth century. Onthe out Ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim end mission to Lhasa, where a ocw convention was 
at the close of the warthe Raja was rewarded by ;signed. Trade with the British has increased ip 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the recent years, and 1s now between 40 and 50 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British lakhs yearly. A numbcr of good roads have been 
and received Re. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. constructed in recent vears. The prcsent ruler, 
The State was previously under the Governmcnt His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct K 0.1.E , Was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
supervision of the Government of Indiain 1906 His Highocss was invcsted with full ruling 
The State is thinly populated, the area being; powers on the 5th Apml 1918. The title of 
2,818 square mules, and the population 109,651,;a CIU_ was confcrred upon the Maharaja on 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus The most im_ the ist January 1918 and K CIE. on 1st Janu- 
portant crops are maize and rico. There are! ary 1923 The average revenue is Ra 5,20,422, 
several trade routes through Sikkim from  Polsdtwal Oficerin Sukkam —F Williamson 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately | to its external relations, while the Britieh 
190 miles east and west along the southern, Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
adjacent to the northern border of Dastern On the occasion of thc Tibet Mission 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof ot their 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddinsts friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000 the survey of a road through their country to 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe calkd Chumbi, but their rulcr, the Tongsa Penlop, 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some accompanied th British troops to Lhasa, and 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the gs vin- asaated in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan authoritis For thcse scrvices he was made 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded ak C.I.L and he has since entertained the Bri- 
the plincipality of Cooch Behar and Bnitish aid tish Agent hospitably at his capital The 
was invoked by that State. After a number of ruler 1s now known as H H. the Maharaja of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an cnvoy Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, KCS1 KCIF, 
(the Hon A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was At the head of the Bhutan Governinent, there 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty are nominilly two supreme authorities, the 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan On his Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, the 
return the treaty was disallow.d and the Duare spiritual head, and the Dib or Depa Raja, the 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of ¢emporalrulcr The Dharma Baja is 1 garded as 
1865 by which the State’s relations with the a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
Governinent of India were satisfactorily rmgu-: than the ordinary incarnations in Tibct, of which 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance there are severa) hundrds On the death of a 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern-: Dharma Raja a year or two 18 allowed to elapse, 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 and his rcincarnation then takes placc, always in 
of some areas on tlie southern borders. This, the Choje, or royalfamily of Bhutan 

allowance was doubled by a new treatv con-; Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta-|; maize The military force consists of local 
nese Government bound Itself to be guided by | levies under the control of the different chiefs 
the advice of the British Government in rcgard | They are of no military value. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Yndian States of the North-West Amen ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
lroutier Provinces are Amb, Dur, Swat |tish Government in all matters connected with 
and Chitral The area of the latter three | foreign policy and frontier dcfence. His sudden 
15 $,000,1,800 and 4,000 square milesand popula- | dcath 1n 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
tn 250,000, 216,000 and 99,000 respectively. shes ‘ ae eldest a gh Mulk was 

Amb.—Is only a village on the western | recogni ¥ Government, but be was mur- 
bank of the ian in Inderendant Tanawala. dered in 1805. A war wasdeclared by Umra 


Chitra] —Runs from Lowarai top to the south | rie Oe ae CI 2 Lage Behn : are 


Of th. Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an Ct 

? Utralto report on the situation, was besieged 
1... Of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling Jith hig escort and a force had to be despatched 
‘nisty has maintained itself for more than (451) 31,1895) to their relief, 
br hundred years, during the greater part of : 
Which the State has constantly been at war with The valleys of which the State consist 
ae ighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
Ohhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- vated The internal administration of the 
Meni of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler country is conducted by Tis Highness Sir 
te 'itralreceived an annual subsidy from the Shujaul-mulh, KOIF., the Mehtar of Chitral 
' h Government. That subsidy wasincreased and the foreign policy fs regulated by the 
WO vcars later on condition that the ruler,, Political Agent at Malakand. 
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Dir.—The territories of this State, about 
3,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur Rud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 

tty chiefs of the clans. Dir is mainly held b 

usufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confincd to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
DirKohistan. A motor road has been construot- 
ed to Dir from Malakand. 


States—Madras. 


Swat.—The Ruler of the State, Miangul 
Gulshahzada Sir Abdul Wadood, K.B.u., is a 
descendent of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat. 
Ge consolidated his rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wall of Swat in 1926. The area 
of the State is 1,800 square miles and population 
216,000. The Headquarters of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif about 40 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor road. 

Political Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitral— 
Major H. H. Johnson, 0.1.E., 1.4. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


he Madras Presidency includes’ 5 
Indian States covering an arca of 10,644 square 
miles. Of these,the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottai ig the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman, Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the fiest is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre oftwo British districts, 


ee ee 


~~ ‘Astimated 

Area Gross 

Name. | _ 84. Popula- | Revenue 
miles. tion. in lakhs 

7 “s of rupees 

| 

Travancore 7,625 : 5,005,973 | 241.36 
Cochin -- 41,417 | 1,205 016 88.87 
Pudukottai 1,179 400,694 ' 623.11 
Banganapalle | 275 39,239 4.58 
Sandur 167 13,683 2.21 


These States were brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October lst 
1923. 


Travancore.—This State, which has an 
area of 7,624;84 square miles and a population 
of 6,095,973 with areveuue of Rs. 232,93 lakhs 
occupies the south-west portion of the Indian 
Peningula, forming an irregular triangle with its 
apex at Cape Comorin. The early history of 

avancore is in great part traditional; but 
there js little doubt that H. H. the Maharaja 
is the representative of the Chera dynasty, 
one of the three great Hindu dynasties which 
exercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India. The petty chiefs, who had subsequently 
set up as independent rulers within the State, 
were all subdued, and the whole country, in- 
cluded within its present boundarics, was con- 
solidated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
Taja Marthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
firat settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684, In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, inthe middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned sé one 
of the staunchest allies of the Britiah Power and 
Was ac y included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the Rast India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 


possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the Hast India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemics. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 


H. H. the Maharaja (b. 7th November 1912) 
ascended the masnad on the Ist September 1924, 
During the minority the State was ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Lakshmi Bai, 0.1., aunt 
of the Maharaja, as Regent on his behalf. His 
Highness was invested with ruling powers on 
the 6th November 1931. The work of legisla- 
tion was entrusted to a Legislative Council 
established as early as 1888. The Legislature 
was last re-constituted in January 1933, when a 
bicameral body was instituted. The new 
Chambers, mz., the Sri Mulam Assembly and 
the Sri Chitra State Council have a predominant 
elected non-official majority. Both Chambers 
possess the right to vote on the annual Budget, 
to move resolutions and ask questions, Both 
Chambers have also the right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to the Assembly are based 
on a wide franchise. Differences of opinion 
between the two Chambers will be settled bya 
Joint Committee consisting of an equa] number 
of embers selected by each Chamber. Women 
ure placed on a footing of complete equality 
with men in the matter both of franchise and 
membership in the Legislature. 


Local Self-Government on a small scale 
exists in the more important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1,471 men. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female Education 
the State hasa leading place among Ind{anStatce 
and the British Indian Provinces. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but the main 
source of agricultural wealth is the cocoanut. 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruits 
gugar-cane and taploca. Rubber and tea are 
among other important products. Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries within 
Tecent years a fillip has bean given to the deve- 
lopment of industries as well as the arts and 
crafts of the State. The Pallivasal Hydro- 
electric works, the Rubber factory in Trivan- 
drum, the contemplated China clay and 
Porcelain factory and the addition of an Art 
Guilery named Chithralayam at Trivandrum 
are the results of the new policy initiated by 
His Highness the Maharaja. The Btate is 
well provided with roads, and with a natural 
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system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers: 


navigable for country crafts. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts ucross the state from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
Railway lines are in contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 

Agent to the Governor-General—Licut -Col. 
W A, M. Garstin, 0.B.E. 

Dewan—Nawab sir Muhammad Habibullah, 
K.0.8.1., &.0.1.K., LL.D. 


Cochin.— This State on the south-west coast of 
India 18 boundeu by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancors. 
Very little is known of Ita early history. Ac- 
condita to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country otf 
Kerala, 1ncludyng Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what js now British Cochin and in ths following 
year they builta fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west Coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1668 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
cotered :mto friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with che assla- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore, in 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
Last India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the HSritish 
| Government for histerritories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

His Highness Sri Sir Rama Varmah, G.O.I.E., 
who ascended the thronein January 1915 having 
demised on 26th March 1982, His Highness Sree 
bir Rama Varma, @ 0 1.2., who was born on 30th 
Deut mber 1861 succeeded to the throne and was 
dnly installed as Maharaja on lst June 19382. 

e administration is conducted under the 

\trol of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 

d Lxecutive officer is the Dewan, Sir KR, K. 

‘Uunukham Chetty, K.0..£. The forests of 

chin form one of its most valuable assets. 

\t) sboundin teak ebony, blackwood, & other 

luable trees. Rice forms the staple of cultiva- 

m Cocoanutes are largely raised in the sandy 

‘us and their products form the chief exports 

the state, Communications by road and back- 

els are good, and the State owns a line of 

i) from Shoranore to Ernakulam, the 

bit. of the State,and a Forest Steam Tramway 

1n developing the forests. The State 

Ppo'ls a force of 111 officers and 552 men. 

Ajut_to the Governor-General—Lieut,-Col 

'4 M. Garstin, 0.3.2, 


Pudukkottal.—This State !s bounded on the 
rth nd west by zronincpay« on the south 
) Raiunad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
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early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars Dur- 
ing the sicge of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman ot the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occusion ravaged a8 a consequence 
of his fidclity to the Lnglish. In 17560 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusaf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
Countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territoi1y subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (1806). Apart trom that there 1s no treaty 
or arrangement with the Kaja. His Highness 
sri Brihadamba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondi- 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, is a minor. 
He wasinstalled as Raja on 19-11-28. The ad- 
ministration of the dtate is carried on by 
an Administrator, The various departments 
are constituted on the British India model, The 
principal tood crop is rice. The forests which 
cover about one-seventb of the State, contain 
only smalltimber. [here are nolarge industries. 
The State is well provided with roads, but 
E eeoekorse is the only municipal town in the 
tate. 


Agent to the Governor-General—Lt.-Col. W. 
A. M. Garstin, C.B,h. 


Banganapalle.—This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over 16 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. ‘The present ruler is awab 
Meer Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain 1s cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no mulitary force. The 
revenue of the Stato is over 3 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 


Agent to the Governor-General: —Lt.-Col. We 
A.M Garstin, CBE, 


Sandur.—The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary The State is under the 
political control of the Agent to the Governor 
General, Madras States. Atter the destruction 
of the Empire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State 
came to be held by semi-independent chiefs under 
the nomina) sovereigaty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one otf these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor ot 
the present Raja named Siddoji Rao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Mahratta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Sivaji. In 
Siva Rao’s time the State came under the Mad- 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers. In 1876 the title of 
Raja was conterred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distinction. The present ruler is 
Raja Shrimant Yeshwantrao Hindurao Ghor- 

e who was inveated with full ruling powers 

February 1930. 


The Raja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force, The most important staple crop 
is cholam. 
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The State possesses sandalwood forests and 
rich minginese mines Ramandrug Hill Station 
(Altitude 93500 fect) and Shr Karteckswami 
Je ple are tho pliccs of mt rest 

‘Lhe following wre the Members of the Huzur 
Darbar — 

shumint R M Deshmuhh 
(canttb) Bar at law. 


BA IIB 
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Shrimant Sirdar Bhujangrao Yeshwant- 
rao Raje Ghorpade 

Mehurban G@ T Konnur, BA, 
of Sandur 

Mcherban VY Narasimha Rao, M A 


Agent to the Governor General —Lt -Col 
W A M Garstin, ( BI 


Ex Dewan 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA 


Owing to the large number of St ites concern 
ed and the Interlacing of thow territories with 
neighbouring British distiicts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct 
political relations with the Government of India 
(which wat advocuted in the Montague 
Chelmsford Report on thc Constitutional He 
forms) had becn delay d= Lhe first stage of that 
process howcver, was carried out in October, 
1924, when a new Leidency was created in 
direct :clation with the Govetnmont of India 
comprising the whole of the compact area 
making up the hathiiwar, Cutch and 
Palanpur Ageucies under the Government of 
Bombay 

The remaimng States in the Bombay 
Presidency which continucd to romain in poll 
tical relations with the Government of Bombay 
wore transferred to the direct control of the 
Government of India with cilect from tho lst 
Apul 1933 [he transfer necessitated 1¢ 
grouping not only of the remaining Lombay 
statcs but iso of some of the States comprised 
in the Western India States Agency All the 
States and Lstates luthato included in_ tho 
Mahi kantha Agency except the Danta State 
are pow in the Western India Stites Agency 
Lhese ind tho Stites and states comprised 
in the Banas hantha Agency except tho Palan 
pur state under the Westirn Indii States 
Agency now form a combined Agency which is 
designated Sabir khanthy Agency The 
Danta State has beon transferred to the Ra) 
putina Agency, S80 also the Pilanpur State 
which was in the Western India States Agency 
has been transferred to the Rayputana Agency 

Resident of tho Jirst Class and Agent to the 
Governor General im the States of Western 
India — 

The Hon Sir Courfenay 
C81I,Ics 

Judicial Commussioner in tho Stites of Wos 
tern India —D RK Norman 10% 

Kathiawar —hAithiawar 1s the peninsula 
lyingimmediately tothe north of Gujyaratin the 
Bombay Presidency lts extreme length 15 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
165 mules, the area buing 23 445 square miles 
‘here are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia- 
war, which for purposes of administrative con- 
venience 1s sub divided into subordinate Agen 
cles known asthe Western and Lastern Kathia- 
war Agencles Ihe Westcrn Kathiawar Agency 
comprises the Halar and Sorath Prants, while 
the Eastern Kathiawar Agency comprises the 
Prants of Jhalawad and Gohelwad but in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
salutes of guna are situated, they are in direct 
political relations with the Hon'ble the Agent 
to the Governor-General Lhe history of the 
Britlah connection with Kathiawar commences 
from Colonel Walker’s settlement of 1807. In 
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1863, the States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 classes, and although classes have since 
been abolished, the various jurisdictions still. 
rem ned graded, as fixed in 1863 

Cutch —Before the creation in October 1924, 
ofthe Western [ndia States Agency, the relations 
of the Cutch Durbar with the Bombay Govern- 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
In charge of the Cutch Agency, with Head- 
quarteis at Bhuy The Cutch Agency and tha 
appointment of the Pohtical Agent have since 
bcen abolished and the State of Cutch isin direct 
relations with the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
poremae General in the States of Western 

ndia 


Sabar Kantha Agency —As stated above, 
this 1s a new group comprising the States and 
T states in the old Banas Kantha Agency and 
States and Lstites in the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency except the Danta State Before the 

ear 1925 the Banas Kantha Agency was 

nown as the Palanpur Agency when it also 
comprised the Hirst Class States of Palanpur 
and hanpur Of these two States, Palanpur 
1g now 1p direct political relationsup with the 
Government of India through the Honourable 
the Agent to the Governor Gencralin Rajputana 
and Raidhanpur, through tho Honourable the 
Agent to the Governor General in the States of 
Western India the Tirst Class State of Idar 
which was included in the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency is also in direct political relationship 
with the Government of India through the 
Honoursble the Agent to the Governor General 
In the States of Western India , 80 also the full 
powerrd State of Vijayanagar The group 
comprising the remaining minor States, LCstates 
and Jalukas which were included in the old 
Banas Kantha Agency under the Western 
India States Agency and the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency under the Government of Bombay has 
been named the Sabar Kantha Agency and is 
in charge of a Politic l Agent who is subordinate 
to the Honourable the Agent to the Governor 
General in the States of Western India, 


Bhavnagar —This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay The Gohel 
Rajputs to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belonga, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260 under Sajakji from whos 
three sons—Ranoji, Sarangji and Shahji—are 
desct nded respe: tively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana An Intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Phavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
tre ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 

rates which infested the neighbouring seas 
he State was split up when Gujarat and Ka 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar, but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the bands of 
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the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 

ritish Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkash! 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. His Highness Maharaja Kiishna Kumar- 
sinhji succeeded to the gadt on the dcath of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji. K.0.8.1..on 17th 
July 1919, and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1981. Tne State Council 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani, 
K.0.LE., a8 President. The other mamboers 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T. K. 
Trivedi and Khan Bahadur 8. A Goghawala, 
M A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. One noteworthy feature 
jn the administration ir the complete separation 
of judicial from oxecutive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority is another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clearly defincd, and each within 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Council. 


The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are o1l, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway fs 307 miles 
in length. The capital of the State Is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on aP extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harhours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 260 State Infantry. 


Population (in 1981) was 600,274 of whom 
86 per cent. were Hindus and 8 per cent, 
Mahomedans. The average Income for the last 
five veara was Rs. 16,662.785, and the average 
expenditure Ks, 13,417,672. 


Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167-square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Runn of Cutch. The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas. This Rajput clan Is of 
great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
fiom the North, establishing itself first at Patri 
in the Ahmedabad District, thence moving to 
Halvad and finally settling in its present scat. 
Being the guardians of the North-Eastern mar- 
ches of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly 
from the successive inroads of the Mahomedans 
into that Peninsula, but after suffering the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of war they were confirmed 
in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
triritories and the salt-pans attached thereto 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The States of Wankaner, Limbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are 
cif shoots from Dhrangadhra, His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, 
(CLE. K.0.8.1, Maharaja Raj Saheb, ia the 
luler of the State and the titular head of all the 
‘hilas, The administration is conducted under 
the laharaja’s directions by a Council of four 
mers, Financial, Political, Revenue and 
Miltary, The soil being eminently ft for 
‘O'{on cultivation, the principal crops are long 
st'pled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
‘ ellent building and ornamental stone 
i quarried from the hills situated within 
L State. Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
Qulity with Magnesium Chloride and other bye- 
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producl: of salt are also manufactured in the 
tate Salt Works at Kuda which offer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufacture 
To utilize these valuable resources, the State 
built a huge factory In Dhrangadhra, known 
as the Shri Shakti Alkali Works, for the manu- 
facture on a large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products of salt. 
The capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmedabad. 


Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 mules, which is worked by the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway, An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation. A railway siding has 
beon laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda—a dis- 
tance of 11 miles—to facilitate the salt traffic. 


Gondal State.—The Kubhng Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadejastock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
sent Ruler belng H. H. Shri Bhagwat Sinhji, 
G.c.1.—. The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhoji I., had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumbhoji I1., the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conqucst: but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord BReay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
‘Cimportance and advanced administration 
to get It recognised as a First Class State.’ 
The State pays a tribute of Ra. 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been  pre- 
eminent amongst the States of ita class for the 
vigour with which publhe works have been 
prosevuted, and was oue of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoiaji line, it owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manages it along with the 
Jotalsar- Rajkot Railway; it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway in paitnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxcs and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education. Compulsory female 
education in the State innas been ordered 
by His Highness. Rs. 25 lakhs have becn spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
slectricity to the town of Gondal. The capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 


Junagadh State.—A first class State under 
the Weatern India States Agency and lies In the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
msula between 24°-44’ and 21°-53’ North lati- 
tude ; 80° and 72° East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. The 
Stateis dividedinto 12 Mahals. It has 16 porta 
of which the principal are Veraval, Mangrol, and 
Nawabandar, The princlpalrivers in the State 
are the Bhadar, Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati 
Machhundri, Singaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval 
and Sabli. The principal town of Junagadh, 
which is one of the most picturesque towns jn 
Indie, is situated on the slope of the Girnar and 
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the Datar Hills, while in antiquity and histo- 
rical interest {t yieldsto none. The Uppers 
or old citade] containe interesting Buddhist 
caves and the whole of the ditch and nelghbour- 
hood is honey-combed with caves of their 
remains. There are a number of fine modern 
buildings in the town. Thefamous Asoka in- 
scription of the Buddhist time carved out on 
a big bolstcr of black granite stone is housed 
at the foot of the Girnar Hill, which is sacred 
to the Jains, the Shivaites, the Vaishnavites 
and other Hindus. To the south-east of the 
Girnar Hill Iies the extensive forest 
of the Gir comprising 494 square miles, 823 
acres and 10 gunthas, It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold ofthe Indian 
lion, The area of the State is 3,887 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Rs. 84,00,000. The total populsor 
according to the census of 1981 is 545,152. 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed bBegra of Ahmedabad 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1785 when the representative of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his ownrule. The ruler of Junagadh frst 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar- 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 

Id andsilver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
eather, bamboo furniture, etc, The State pays 
a tribute of Rs.28,304 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Rs. 87,210 to 
His ness the Gaekwar;on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs. 92,421 from not less 
than 184 States and Talukas, a relic of the days 
of Mahomedan supremacy. The State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Lancers and the 
Mahsabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former belng 178 and of the 
latter 219 inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 

The present Nawab is His Highness Sir 
Mahabat Khan ITI, G.0.1.3., K.0.8.1., who is the 
ninth in succession and seventh in descent from 
His ness Bahadurkhanji I, the founder of 
the Babi-Family of Junagadh in 17385 A.D. His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd 
August 1900 and succeeded to the gadé in 1911. 

Reuler:—His Highness Sir Mababat Khanji 

Rasulkhanji, G,0.1.z., K.0.8.1. 


Heir-Apparent—Shahzada Mahomed 
Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Himatkhaniji. 


President of the Oouncil,—J. Monteath. 


Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, bas an area of 83,791 square 
iles. The Maharaja of Navanagar {s a Jadeja 


m 
Rajput by caste, apd belongs to the sme 
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family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
djspossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli. Thetown of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540. The Foe Jam Saheb 
is Captain His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Digvijayasinhji Saheb, K.0.8.1., who succeeded 
in April 1988. The principal products are 
grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped from the 
ports of the State, A small pearl fishery lies 
off the coast. The State pays a tribute of 
Rs, 1,20,098 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
Zortalbl to the Nawab of Junagadh- 
The State maintains two squadrons of 
Nawanagar State Lancers and 14 company, 
ofthe State Infantry. The capital is Jamnagar, 


a flourishing piace, nearly 4 miles in circuit, 
situated 5 miles east of the port of Bedi. 
Population 4,09,192. Revenue nearly 
Rs. 94 lakhs, 

Dewan :—Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji, 
B.A., L.L.B, 

Revenue Secretary—Gokulbhal B. Desal, 
Bar-at- Law. 

Military Secretary and Home Member—.Lt.- 


Col. RB. K, Himmatsinhii. 


Cutch.—The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutchand the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 8,249 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Rao Sri Khengarji 
Savai Bahadur, G.0.81., @.0.1.8., resides, From 
its isolated position, the special characteristic of 
ita people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a_ distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earlicat historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’. The Britikh made 
a treaty with the State in 1816. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted forits beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea, The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates: and over thelr own 
ryote. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position ot the Bhayat. ‘hese are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Bao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 187, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16,000, The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
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State now pays Re. 82,257 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand, 


Porbandar.—The Porbandar State on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 642} square miles 
and has a population of 1,15,741 souls 
according to the Census of 1931. The 
capital of the State is Porbander, a flourish- 
ing port having trade connections with Java, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports. The State has its own 
Railway. The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exported to important places in as well 
as outside India. orbandar Ghee (butter) 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely 
ivported to Africa. The Indian Cement Factory 
of Messrs. Tata & Sons was established at 
Porbandar in 1912. It manufactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition. Among more recent industries 
may be mentioned the establishment of the 
Nadiar Salt Works, the Maharana Spinning and 
Weaving Mill, Distemper and Paints manu- 
‘acture and Glass Works. The State maintains 
1 Military Force. 


His Highness Maharaja Rana Saheb Shri Sir 
Natwarsinhji Bahadur, K.0.8.1., 18 the present 
Ruler of the State. Born on the 30th June 1901, 
His Highness ascended the gadi on the 26th 
January 1920 and married Kunvari Shri 
Rupaliba Saheb, M.B.E., of Limbdi. 


Radhanpur is a first class State, with an are\ 
ot 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who since the 
11gn of Humayun have always been prominent 
In the annals of Gujarat. The present Ruler is 


His Highness Nawab Jalal-ud-inkhanji 
Sivaidahkhanji Babi, Nawab Saheb ot 
Radhanpur. The State maintains a Police 


torce of 209, The principal products are cotton, 
Wheat and grain. The capital {9 Kadhanpur 
town, a considerable trade centre for Northern 
nyarat and Cutch. Sami has 4 cotton press 
ud 3 giuning factories, There is one ginning 
adtory at Munjpur, one at Lolada and one at 
hinkeshwar which is a great centre of Jain: 
‘Pilgrimage all the year round. Gotarka, Dev’ 
‘(nd [rakod Loti are also the principal places of; 
‘Pilztmmage for Mahommedans, Vaishnavas and | 
Bialiming, respectively. 


[here are several ancient monuments in the 
State, viz, Fatehkote at Radhanpur, Jhalore’s 
icba ut Subapure, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti 
Sank shvara temple at Sankbeshvara, Waghel | 
tank at veghe aranatha place at Waghel, 
Jath\nwar Mahadev at Fatehpur, Rajaypura 
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Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Mahaball Pir’s Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantha Mahadev at Kunwar. 


There js also an Anath Ashram for the poor 
known as ‘The Husseinbakhte Saheba 
Mohobat Vilas.”’ 


His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
established a Bank named “ Vadhiar Bank’’ 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and thus save them from the clutches of 
the money-lenders. 


Idar.—Idar is a First Class State with an 
area of 1,669 square miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 lakhs, The present Ruler 
of IdarH.H. Maharaja Shri Himmat Singhji 
is a Rajput of the Rathod clan. He was 
born in 1899 A.D. and ascended the gadi in 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowlat Singhji. His Highness 
accompanied His late Highness Lt.-Col. Sir 
Dowlat Singhjito Europe when the latter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in London and acted as Page to his 
bag iret Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Delhi in 1911. The subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes. The 
Jagirdars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are descen- 
dants of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anand Singhji and Rai Singhji, the founder of the 
present Marwar dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of the State In the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Shiv Singh) in 1741 A.D. 
on condition of military service. In the case of 
the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in possession of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State. The Maharaja receives 
Ra. 52,427 annually on account of chdi and 
other Raj Haksfrom his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and mys Rs. 30,340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government. 


Vijaynager.—The State has an ares of 
135 square miles with a benaleses of 5,858 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs, 57,680. The 
Ruler is Rathod Rajput. His ancestors were 
the Rulers of Idar but on being driven from 
that place established their rule in Polo, The 
ata Chief is Rao Shri Hamnirsinhji Hin- 

usl He was born on 8rd January 1904 
and succeeded to the gadi In 1916. The Ruler 
has no salute but on account of the historic 
‘mportance of the family he enjoyed rank 
above the Ruler of the salute State of Danta 
fn the old Mahi Kantha Agency. 


GUJARAT STATES AGENCY AND BARODA RESIDENCY. 


Cousequent upon the establishment of direct 
Telitiuns between the Government of India and 
Unt I j1ubay States sinco April 1933 many States 

tutes which were previously included in 
ie \ rious Political Agencies of the Bombay 
\ ti ment have now been included in a newly 


formed Political Agency of the Government of 
India designated the Gujarat States Agenoy. 
The charge of thia new Agency has been added 
to the charge of the Resident at Baroda, who 
is now known as the A.G.G@, for the Gujarat 
States and Resident at Baroda. The Political 
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Agencies thus amalgamated were the Rewa 
Kantha Agency, the Kaira Agency, the Surat 
Agency, the Nasik Agency and the Thana 
Agency. 

The following are the full-powered salute 
States now in direct political relations with tho 
Government of India through the Agent to 
the Governoi-General for the Gujarat States and 
Resident at Barods :- 

(1) Balasinor .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 


(2) Bansdo . (Old Surat Agency). 
(3) Baria . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency), 
(4) Baroda = eee 
(5) Cambay  .. (Old Kaira Agency). 
(0)Chhota 

Udepur.. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 
(7) Dharampur. . (Old Surat Agency). 
(8) Jawhar . (Old Thana Agency) 


(Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 
. (Old Rewa Kantha Agencs). 

(11) Sachin . (Old Surat Agency). 

(12) Sant .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

The Headquarters of the Agency are at 
Baroda and consist of ‘— 

Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, 
and Remdent ut Baroda.—Jacutcnant-Colonel 
J.L.R. Weir, C 1.8. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Gujarat States and Resident ut Baroda.— Major 
G, A. Falooner. 

Indian Assistant to the Agent to the Gorernor- 
General, Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda — 
Mr. A. W, De Cruz. 

Balasinor.—This State has an area of 189 
Square miles, a population of 52,525, and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 2$ lakhs. The 
Ruling Prince belongs to the Babifamily. ‘Jhe 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 9,766-9-5 to the 
British Government and Ra. 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Government. The name of the present 
Ruler is Babi Shri Jamiatkhan)) nvar- 
khanjl, Nawab of Balasinor. He was born on 
the 10th November 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi in 1899. The Ruler of the State 
recelved in 1890 4 Sanad guarantecing succes- 
sion according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs. The Nawab 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Bansda.—1 his State has an aroa of 215 square 
miles, a population of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 74 lakhs. The Ruler of 
Banada are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
and descendants of the Great Sidhraj Jaysingi 
The present Ruler Maharaval Shri Indrasinhj 
was born on 16th February 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi in September 1911. The Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guarantecing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs, He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynaatic salute 
of 9 guns. 

Baria.—T 8 State has an areo of 818 square 
mniles with a population of 159,429 and is situated 
in the heart of the Panchmahals District. The 
capital Devgad Barla is reached by the Baria 
State Railway from Piplod Station on the Bb. B. 
& C. 1. Railway ata distance of 10 miles. The 
average revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs. 

The Ruler, Major His Highneas Maharaol Shri 
Sir Ranjitainhji, &.0.8.1., is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Khichi Chowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat for 244 years with their 


(9) Lunawada 
(10) Rajpipla 
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capital at Champaner, enjoying the proud tilet 
of Pavapatis. The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Great Muropean War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. Ileis a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven guns. 


Cambay.—1 his State has an area of 350 square 
miles, a population of 87,761 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 10¢ lakhs. The founder of 
the Ruling family was Mirza Jatar Najamud- 
Daulah Nominkhan JI, the last but one of the 
Muhammadan (Governors of Gujarat, The 

resent Ruler is His Highness Mirza Hussain 

avar Khan Saheh. He was born on the 16th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 21st 
January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 13th December 19380. His 
Highness is 2 member of the Chamher of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns. 


Chhota Udepur.— This State has an area of 
890 square miles, a population of 1,44,640 and 
an annual revenue of ahout Rs, 144 lakhs. The 
Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Chavan 
Rajput clan and claims descent from the last 
Patai Rajya of Pawagadh or Champaner, the 
State being founded shortly after the tall of 
that fortress in 1464. The name of the present 
Ruler is Maharawal] Shri Natwarsinhji. He was 
born on the 16th November 1906 and succeeded 
to the gadion the 29th August 1923 on the death 
of his father. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoysa dynastic salute of 9 guns. 


Dharampur.—This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,12,051 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 12 lakhs. The 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Rainehandraji of Hindu Mythology. They 
belong to the Solar Sfsodia Rajputs dynasty. 
The present Raja, His Highness Mabarana Shri 
Viyaydevji Mohandevj1, was born on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gadi on 
the 26th March 1921. His Highnes- is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns. 

Jawhar.—This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a platcau above the Konkan plam. It has 
an area of 310 square mules, a population of 
57,288 and an average annual revenue of 
about Re. 54 lakhs. Up to the period of the 
first Mahomedan jnvasion of the Deccan, 
Jawhar was held by a Varti, not a Koli Chicf. 
The first Koli Chief obtained his footing in 
Jawhar by a device similar to that of Dido 
when he asked for and received as much land 
as the hide of a bull would cover. The Koli 
Chief cut a hide into strips, and thus enclosed 
the territory of the State. The present Chief, 
Raja Patangsha alias Yeshwantrao Vikramaha, 
is a minor and the State is at present under 
minority administration. The Raja is entitled 
to become a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns, 


Lunawada.—The State has an area of 388 
square miles, a population of 95,162 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 64 lakhs. The 
Rulers of Lunawada belong to the histori 
Solanki! clan of Rajputs claiming their descent 
from the famo1s sidhraj Jaysinh of Anhilwad 
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(Gujarat) Besides having fine patches of good 
agricultural Jand the State contains a consider 
able forest aren yielding rich timber The 
present Raja Miaharana Shri Virbhadr isinhji 
was invested with full powers on 2nd October 
1930 He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princ(s and enjoys a dynastic silute of 9 
guns 


Rajpipla —This important State lies to the 
south of the Narbada It has an wea of 1 517} 
square miles 1 populition of 206114 md an 
average annual revenue of about Ra 24% Inkhes 
The lands are rich and very tertile ind except 
for a tew forest clid hil, are suitatle wl 
available for cultivation in large quantities in 
the south east talukis) The tamily of the 
Maharaji ot Rijpipl) Miuyor H H Muaharina 
Shri Sir Viytysinhyi KCST 18 811d to derive its 
origin trom a Rajy ut of the Gohelclan Cottar 
15 the most importint crop inthe State In the 
hills thero are valuibk teik forests IJhe 
capital 1s Raypipla which 1 connected with 
Ankleshw ir by tailwvy built ty the Stite His 
Highness is a member of the Chimber ot Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic silute of 13 guns 


Sachin —17 his State has an are. of 4) square 
miles a population of 22125 ind an annual 
revenut of about Rs 4lukha The ancestors of 
the Nawab of Sachm were the Rulers of Janjin 
Ihe feurder of the Sachin fumily wis Al dul 
harm ‘akut Khin commonly calkd Balu 
Mian In 1764 on the detth ot tis father 
Abdul Karim (Nawal of Janjiri) the Chietshiy 
was seized by Sidi Jawhar and Bilu Mis in fled 
to Poona where he sought the protection of 
Nana Furnayvis who miniped to secure tor him 
v tract of lind near Snrit then estimated to 
yield Rs 75000 a yeir Balu Mian was 
granted the horeditiry title of Nawal by the 
Imperor of Detht They resent Ruler is Niwab 
Mohamed Hydcr Khin who wis born on thi 
11th September 1909 and succecded to the gad 
in November 1030 He 15 1 member ot the 
Chamter of Princcs and enjoys 1 dynastic salute 
of 9 guns 


Sant —TLhis State has an are of 394 square 
miles a population of 33538 and an annual 
revenue of 1‘bout Rs of likhs) Jhe Rubng 
fimlly belongs to the Mahipay at brinch of the 
Puvar or Parmar Itajputs [he Rulers used 
to pay a tribute of 5 384£910to Scindia Jhus 
tribute 18 now paid by the State to the British 
Government Jhe present Ruler Maharany 


Shri Jorarwarsinhji Pratapsinhji wis born on: 
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24th March 1881 and succeeded to the gadi in 
1896 He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 


Rewa Kantha Agency — Including the 
Surgana State and the Dangs 


[his Agency 15 a subordinate Political Agency 
of the Guyirat States Agency It 18 comprised 
of 11] the non salute States and Fstates of the 
Old Rewa Kantha Agency the State of Surgana 
previously in the Nasik Agency and the petty 
states hnown 18 the Dings, previously m the 
Surat Apeney 

Rewa Kantha meins the district or province 
siturted on the tanks of the river Rewa or 
Niarmadi or Nartada  tLhis river is held in 
high vencration umong the [indus especially in 
the Bombay Presidency 


All the Status compriscd in the Province of 
Rewi Kantha ire not on the banks of Narbada 
for some of the Northern Stites, 1e Kadanas 
ind the States in Pandu Mewas are on the banks 
ot the Mahi mver In fut the Rew. Kantha 
Awiney comprises territories watered both by 
the Rew i aud Wihi Rivers 


Ihe yoy ulation consists of the following main 
classes Hindus Jams Musalmans Animuistic 
Bhils Dhinkas Aolis ind Nukdas 


Surgana — Js situited on the borders of 
the Nisik District 


Ihe Dangs const of a tract of country 
between the Sahyidms ind the Surat Distnct 
which 15 pareciled out among 14 petty Chiefs 
Of these 13 arc Bhils and 1a hokan 


Phe heidquirters of the Agency which 18 
situated at the Biroda Kesilency in view of the 
fict that the “Si retary to the Agent to the 
Governor General Guyirat Stites and Resident 
it Baroda i also ex offic vo Politic il Agent of this 
Agen \ consist of 

Poletiral Agent —Maior G@ A Falconer 


Deputy Political 4 yent —Rao 
M B Mehta 

Asse tant Political Agent for the Dangs— 
Mr L @ Simson “BE 


Many of the States and Dstates are small and 
only afew (n)>y restricted Jurisdictional powers 
Ihe four Chiefs of Kadana Bhaderwa Surgana 
and Jambughoda are however larger and more 
important, the firet thrce named being Included 
in the list of electorites for representative 
members of the Chamber of Princes 


Saheb 


DECCAN STATES AGENCY AND KOLHAPUR RESIDENCY 


This Agency which was formed 1n consequence 


‘lhe above States are in political rclations 


of the transfer of the Bombay Stitis to the with the Government of India through the 
direct control of the Govcrnment of India Agent to the Governor Generil tor the Dotcan 


includcs the following States — 


Kolhapur Mira) eect 
Janjira Miraj (Junior) 
bavantvadi Kurandwad (Senior) 
Mudhol Kurandwad (Junior) 
Sangli Ramdurg 

Bhor Aundh 

Jamkhandi Akalkot 

Phaltan. Savanur 


Wadi state. 


States and Jxsident at Kolhapur, whose 


headquartits are at Kolhapur 


Agent to the Governor General for the Deccan 
States and hesident at Kolhapur —Lieutenant- 
Colonel J do la Hay Gord n OBF,MCO 


Secretary to the Agnt to the Governor 
Genral Capt AC Packman 


Under Secretary to the Agent to the Governor- 
General (Lx-oficuo) —St 4 RO K Greenway, 
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Kolhapur.—Kolhapur is a State with an 
area of $,217 ers miles and population 
of 9,57,187. Subordinate to Koimapur are 
nine feudatorics, of which the followin 
four are important: Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kaga 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji. The ruling house 
traces its descent from a younger son oj 
Shivaji, tounder of the Maratha power, The 
prevalence of piracy from the Kolhapur 
port of Malvan compelled the Bombay 
Gevernment to send expeditions against Kol- 
hapur in 1765, and again in 1792, when 
the Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta: 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Interna] dissonsions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kelhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders 
except in the case of two whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
pethas or talukas and three mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who bas full powers of life 
and death. The Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway passes through the State and is connect- 
ed with Kolhapur City by a line which is the 
roperty of the State. The present Ruler is 
t.-Col. His Highness Maharaja Shri Sir Raja- 
ram Shahu Chhatrapati, G.0.1.8 
He has a dynastic salute of 19 ver 
Janjira.—This State is situated to the South of 
the Kolaba District of the Bombay Presidency, 
The culing family 18 said to be descended from 
en Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history 18 the successtul resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering in the interna) administration 
of the State. The chiefis a Sunni Mahomedan, 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title ot 
His Highness the Nawab. He has a sanad 
ranteeing succession according to Mahome- 
an law and pays no tribute, Till 1868 the 
State enjo ed. singular independence, there 
being no Foliticel Agent, and no interfor- 
ence whatever in ita internal affairs. About 
that year the maladministration of the chief, 
especially in matters of police and criminal 
justice, became flagrant; those branches of admi- 
nistration wore in ince it aon ou Me ae 
hands and vested temporarily ins Political Agent, 
The last ruler, H. H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed 
Khan, @.0.1.£., died on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son Jiis Highness Sidi Muham- 
mad Khav born on the7th March 1914. The state 
was under aminority ad tion un oth 
November 1988 when His Highness the Nawab 


GQ.0.8.1., 
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was invested with ruling powers, The area 
of the State is 379 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,10,866. The average revenue is 8 lakhs, 
including that derived from a small depen- 
dency named Jafferabad in the south of Kathia- 
war uuderthe Western India States Agency. 
The State maintains an irregular military force 
of 243. The oapital is Murud on the main land, 
the name of Janjira being retained by the 
island fort opposite, The Nawab is entitled toa 
dynastic salute of 11 guns. In recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the war 
the last ruler’s salute was raised on the lat 
January 1918 to 12 guns personal and 18 
guns local on the lst January 1921, 


Sawantwadi.—This State has an area of 
980 square miles and population of 230,589, 
The average revonue is Rs. 6,438,000. It lics to 
the north of the babs eae territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country ing ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late a8 the nineteenth cantury the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present Ruler is Major His Highness Raje 
Badadur Shrimant Sir Khem Sawant Bhonsle, 
K.0.8.1 , Raja of Savantwadi. Hewas invested 
with the powers of his State on 29th October 
1924. Hice is the principal crop of the State, and 
it is rich in valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas 
of the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts. The Capital is 
Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi. or almply 
Wadi. The Raja enjoys a st eri salute of 9 
guns and a permanent local salute of 11 guns. 


Mudhol]l.—The State has an areca of 368 square 
miles, a population of 62,860 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 3,80,000. The prosent 
Ruler is Jieutenant Raja Shrimant Sir 
Malojirao Venkatrao Rage Ghorpide, alias 
Nana Saheb (ihorpade, K.O,1.E. was born 
in 1884 and succeeded to the gadi in 1900 
when he was a minor. He was invested with 
Ruling powers in 1904. He enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns and js a Member of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

Sangli.— The State has an area of 1,136 square 
miles, a population of 2,58,442 and an annual 
revenue of Rs. 15,41,000. The founder of the 
family was Harbhut who rose to distinction 
during the rule of the Peshwas. The present 
Ruler Lieutenant (Honorary) His ghness 
Raja Shrimant Sir Chintamanray Dhundirao 
alias re lioaeyren Patwardhan, K.0.1.B., was 
born On the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadi in 1901 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhunodiraj Chintamanrav Patwardhan. 
He was invested with ruling powers on 2nd 
June 1910 on attaining his majority. His 
Highness hag been granted the hereditary 
title of Raja. He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
§ guns and a personal salute of 11 guns. 

Bhor.—The State lics in the Western Ghata 
in wild and mountainous country. It has an 
area of 925 square miles, a population of 1,41,646 
and an annual revenue of about Rs. 6% lakhs, 
The present Ruler Raja Shrimant Raghunathrao 
Shankarrao alias Babassheb Pant Sachiv, was 
born on 20th September 1878, He succeeded to 
the gadi in 1922. The honour of receiving a dynas- 
tic salute of 9 guns was conferred on him in 1927, 
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The following are the particulars of the remaining States grouped in this Agency :— 


a 


Name of Chief. 


Akalkot ..|Meherban Shrimant Vijay- 
sinhrao Fatesinhrao Kayjo 


Bhonsle Raje Saheb of. 


.|Sbhrimant Bhavanrao Shrini- 
vasrao alias Balasaheb 
Pant Pratinidhi. 


.| Raja Shrimant Shankarrao 
Parshuramrao alas Appa- 
saheb Patwardhan, 


.|Sub-Lt. Shrimant Vijayasinh- 
Tao Raomrao alias Laba- 
taheb Dafle. 


Aundh 
Jamkhandi 
Jath.. 


Shrimant Chintaman ra o 
Bhalchandrarao alias 
Balasaheb Patvardhan. 


(1) Shrimant Ganpatrao 
dhavrao alias 
Bapusaheb Patwardhan. 


(2) Shrimaut Ganpatrao 
Trimbakrao alas Tatya 
Saheb Patwardhan. 


Miraj (Senior)| Shrimant Sir Gangadharrao 
Ganesh alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, K.C.LE. 


Kurundwad 
(Senior). 


Kurundwad 
(Junior), 


Miraj Shrimant Madhavrao Har- 

(Junior), har alias Babasaheb Pat- 
wardhan. 

Phaltan .}Captain Shrimant Malojirao 


udhojirao Naik Nimbal- 
kar, 


Ramdurg ..|/Shrimant Ramrao Venkat- 
rao alias Raosaheb Bhave. 
Savanur ,,|/Major Nawab Abdul Majid- 


khan Saheb Duilair Jung 
Bahadur, 


Wadi Estate.| Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga- 
dharrao ahas Da)jisaheb 
Patwardhan Jabagirdar. 





Area, 


498 


501 


980 8 


182° 5 


116 02 


342 


196} 


397 


169 


70 


12 


Population. 


92,605 


76,507 


1,14,282 
91,102 
44,254 
30,583 
93,057 


40,086 
58,701 


35,401 


20,320) 


1,704 


_— ee’ 


Revenue. 


Ra. 
6,36,000 


4,44,000 


8,27,000 


342,000 


2,57 ,000 


2,020,000 


5,27,000 


3,23,000 


4,°39,000 


2,° 9,000 


2,35,000 


8,000 
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Cooch Behar.—This State, which atonetime 1022 in England, his eldest son His Highness 
com prised almost the whole of Northern Bengal, | Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur (born 
Ass un and a part of Bhutan known asthe Duars/on December 15, 1915) succeeded to the 


and formed part of the famous kingdom of gadi at the age of 7. 
Kunryp, is a low-lying plain in North Bengal. | Maharaja Bhup Bahadur 
It hus an area of 1,318 square miles and a popula- 


tion of 5,90,866, On 
ul op 


Natayan Bhup Bahadur, K.0,8.1. In December 
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Tribute 
to British 
Government. 


— ee ee ee 


Ra, 
14,592 


No tribute. 
20,841 
11 ,247 


9,619 


No tribute. 





12,558 


6,413 


TS. 


9,600 


No tribute, 


Do. 


Do. 


His Highness the 
belongs 
Kshatriya Varna of Kshstriya origin. His 
he demise of the late | Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur has three 

| Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra jslsters Muharajkumaiis Ila Devi, Gayatri Devi 
land Menaka Devi and one brother Maharaj- 


to the 
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kumar Indrajitendra Narayan Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheba is Regent of the State and the 
administration of the State is conducted by a 
Council of Regency composed of Her Highness 


the ent Premdent, Lt Col J <A_ Brett 
O'R, Veco President with (vacant) Revenue 
Officer, Sj Umanath Dutt BL, Civil and 


Sessions Judge and 5) Dineshananda Ohakra 
veity, Civil Surgeon, as members 


The capital is Cooch Behar whichis reached 
by the Cooch Behar Railway Hnked to the 
Lastern Bengal Railway bystem 


Tripura —This State lies to the east of the 
district of Tippera and consists largely of hills 
covered with dense jungles It has an area 
of 4 116 square miles and a population of 382 450 
The revenue from the State 1s about 20 lakhs and 
from the Zemindaries in British India 1s about 
1/3 lakhs The State enjoys a Silute of 13 
guns The present Ruler 1s His Highness 
Maharaja Manikya Bir Bikram Kishore Deb 


Barman Bahadur who isa Koshatriya by caste: 


and comes of the Lunar race He was born on 
19th August 1908 and he 1s entitled to 4 
salute ot 13 guns He succeeded the late 
Maharaja Manikya Birendra kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August 1923 Ihe 
Military prestige of Tripura dates back to the 
fifteenth century and a mythical account of 
the State takes the history to an even earlier 
date Both as regards its constitution and its 
Telations with the British Government, the 
State differs alike from the large Native 
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States of India, and from those which are 
classed as tributary Besides being the Ruler 
of Tripura the Maharaja also holds a larre 
landed property situated in the plains of the 
Districts of [ippera Noakhall and Sylhet This 
estate covers an area of 600 square miles and is 
held to form with the State an indivisible Raj 
Disputes as to the right of succession have 
occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
inthe gad: producing in times gone by distur- 
bances and domestic wars and exposing the 
inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis who were always called in as 
auxulanes by one or other of the contending 
parties The principles which govern succes- 
gion to the State have recently, however been 
embodied in a sanad which was drawn up in 
1904 The chief products of the State arc rice 
cotton til jute tea and forest produce of 
various Kinds, the traffic being carried chiefly 
ty water The Maharaja received full adminis 
trative powers on 19th August 1927 His 
Highness married the slxth daughter of the 
late Maharaja Sir Bhagabati Prasad Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur KC TF KBB, of Balarampur 
(Oulh) on the 16th January 1929 but on her 
deith in November 1930 married the eldest 
daughter of H H Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, KO1IE Maharaja 


of Panna’ Lhe State courts are authorised 
inflict capital punishment ‘Lhe capital is 
Agartala 


Poldical Agent —Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera (Lzx~ fficw ) 


EASTERN STATES AGENCY 


With effcct from the 1st Ayu] 1933 the. 
Statcs of Bihar and Orissa ind the States of the 
Gentral Provinces wer tirinsfericd from the 

litical contiol of the Governor in Counc of 

that and Orissa and the Govcrnorin ( ouncil of. 
the Central Provinces respectiv ly except the 
Makrai State which has been include] in the 
Bhopal Political Agency in Central India and 


placed in the political charge of an Agent to 


the Governor General LCastern States Ihe 
States of Bimra Bastar Baud Dhcnkanal 
Gangpur Jashpur Kalsvhandi (Karond) Kanker 
Keonjhar oma Mayurbhiny Nanigaon 
Nayagarh Patna Raigarh Sarangirh Seraike la 
Sonpur and Surguja are in the dircct J olitical 
charge of the Agent to the Governor (reneral 


at Ranchi while the States of Athgarh Athmallkh | 


Baramba Jiona: Changbhikar Chhuikhadan 
Daspalla Hindol khawardha =  khandpira 
Kharssawan Narsinghpur Nilgui Pal Lahara 
Rairakhol Ranpur Sakti Talcher Jigiria and 
Udoypur are in the political charge of the Sc cret 
aly to the Agent to the Govetnor Gencral 
Eastern States, and Political Agcnt at 
Sambalpur 

The total area ls 59,680 square miles and 
the total population 1,88 67259 lhe annual 
income is Ra 71,19705 These States pay a 
tribute amounting to Rs 3,35,649 to Govern 
ment 

ny 3 18 the only full poweicd Stato in 
the Master Rtates Agency, and ita Ruler the 
only permanent member of the Chamboi of 
Princes from the Agency Archmological finds 


and copper plate grants that hav come to hght 
within the State areca as also outside hav estab 
lished that the ancient Bhanja Kingdom 
included almost all the States of Orisa together 
with the northern portion of the Ganjam District 
covering atout 1° 000 square miks Though 
the o11,1n of the kingdom 1s lost in hoary anti 
quty tradition recorded by Wuntcr places it 
more than two thousind years ago Bhanja 
Kings rukd over then extensive territory from 
Khiyinga Kotta modern Khiching whose 
andwnt remains bear eloquent testimony to the 


“eDunence and cultine of the then Rulers which 
‘found expic¢ssion in diverse forms of art of a very 


high ordcr styled Mayutbhany School of Art by 
Rene (rrousst and art critics of acknowl dged 
wuthority During the Moghul period Mayur 
bhin) was recognivd by the Emperors as an 
autonomous principality and it had undc it 

twelve Zemindares containing fo1ty two 
Kyllahs Tn the days of Mahratta supremacy 
in Orissa the Rulers of Mayurbhan) maintained 
their independenc. Lhcy were oftenc: than 
not at War with the Marhathas who attempted 
to levy @ precarious tribute by force of arms 
In 176t the Last India Company took possession 
of Midnapore and almost immediately after 
wards the Ruler of Mayurbhan opened friendly 
negotistions with the British authorities Dunng 
halt a century preceding British conquest of 
Orissa the British authorities maintained their 
fiindship with Mayurbhan) and these friendly 
relations were utihsed by the Marquis of Welles 
Icy duting the Omssa campaign in 1803 A 
treaty was concluded between the Last India 
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Company and Mayurbhanj State in 1829. When. 
the Indian Mutiny broke out, Mayurbhan] was: 


found loyally espousing the British cause. 
During the last great War, the State made large 
contributions in Men and money. 


Keonjhar is an off-shoot of Mayurbhan), being 
held by & junior branch of the Ruling family 
which separated from the parent State seveial 
centuries ago 


Kharsawan and Seraikela.—The inhabl- 
tants are mostly hill-men of Kolarian or 
Dravidian origin. The Chief of Kharsawan 
belongs to a junior branch of the Porahat Raja's 
family. The State first came under the notice 
of the British in 1793, when in consequence 
of disturbances on the frontier of the old Jungle 
Mahals the Thakur of Kharsawan and the 
Kunwar of Scraikela were compelled to enter 
into certain agreements relating to the treatment 
of fugitive rebels. The Chief is bound, when 
called upon, to render service to the British 
Government, but he bas never had to pay tribute. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs through a 
part of the State. The adjoining State of 
Seraikela is held by the elder branch of the 
Porahat Raja's family. 


The States of Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, 
Baramba, Baud, Bonal, Daspalla, Dhonkanal 
Gangpur, Hindo], Kalakhandi, Khandpara, 
Narsinghpur, Nayagaih, WNilgiri, Pal-Lahara, 
Patna, Ralrakho, Ranpur, Sonpur, Talcher, and 
Tigiria have no connected or authentic history. 
They were first inhabited by aboriginal races 
who were divided into {innumerable communal 
or tribal groups each under its own Chief or 
headman. These carried on incessant warfare 
with their neighbours on the one hand and with 
the wild beasts of the forests on the other. 
In course of time their hill) retreats were 
penetrated by Aryan adventurers who gradually 
overthrew the tribal Chiefs and _ established 
themselves in their place. Tradition relates 
how these daring interlopers, most of whom 
were Rajputs from the north, came to Puri 
on a pilgrimage and remained behind to found 
kingdoms and dynasties. The Chiefs of Baud and 
Daspalla are sald to be descended from the same 
stock as Mayurbhanj ; and a Rajput origin tis also 
claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsinghpur, 
Pal-Labara, Talcher and Tigirla. Nayagarh, 
it is allegied, was founded by a Rajput from 
Rewah, and a scion of the same rage! was the 
ancestor of the present house of Khandpara. 
On the other hand, the Chiefs of a few States 
such as Athgarh, Baramba, and Dhenkanal 
owe their origin to favourites or distinguished 
servants of the Ruling sovereigns of Orissa. 
The State of Ranpur is believed to be the most 
ancient, the list of its Chiefs covering a period 
of over 3,600 years. Itis noteworthy that this 
Tamily is of Khono origin and furnishes the 
unly known instance in which, amid many 
viclasitudes, the supremacy of the original 
settlers has remained intact. The States 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the paramount 
power and were under an implied obligation 
to render assistance in resisting invaders; 
but in other respect neither the ancient kings 
(f UOrigaa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, everinterfered with their Internal 
\Jministration. <All the States have annals 
(f{ the dynasties that have ruled over them; but 
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they are made up for the most part of legend 
and fiction and long genealogical tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interest. The British 


‘ conquest of Orissa from the Mahrattas which took 


Place in 1803, was immediately followed by the 
submission of ten of the tributary States the 
Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
treaty engagements. 


The States have formed the subject of 
frequent legislation of a special character. 
They were taken over from the Mahrattas in 
1803 with the 1est of Orissa; but, as they 
had = always been tributary States 
rather than regular districts of the native 
Governments, they were exempted from the 
operfation of the general regulation system. 
This was on the ground of expediency only and 
it was held that there was nothing in the nature 
of British relations with the proprictors that 
would preclude their belng brought under the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the British Courts, 
if that should ever be found advisabl.. In 
1882 1t was held that the States did not form 
part of British India and this was afterward 
accepted by the Secretary of State. 


The staple crop in these Statesis rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but until 
lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown, The States have formed the subject 
of frequent legislation of a special character. 

The States of Bastar, Changbhakar, Chhuikha- 
dan, Jaspur, Kanker, Kawardha, Khalragarh, 
Korea, Nandgaon, Raigath, Sakti, Sarangarh, 
Surguja and Udaipur are scattered round the 
Chhattisgarh Division in the Central Provinces 
to the different districts of which the majority 
of them were formerly attached. 


Bastar.—This State is situated in the south- 
east corner of the Central Provinces. In area 
(13,602 square milcs) it is the twelfth largest 
State in India and is very scattered and back- 
ward. A point of interest is that Bastar is the 
only State in India of which the late Chief was a 
Hindu lady. She was the Jast descendant of an 
ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, which ruled 
over Warangal] until the Mahommedan conquest 
of the Deccan in the 14th century A.D. when 
the brother of the last Raja of Warangal fled 
into Bastar and cstablished a kingdom there. 
The Maharani ot Bastar dJed in London in 
February 1936 and hag been sucvecded by her 
minor son, Mahaiaja Pravir Chanda Bhanj 
Deo as the Ruler of Bastar, From then till the 
days of the Mahrattas the State was virtually in- 
dependent, its inaccessibility securing it from all 
but occasiona) raids ot Mahommedan freebooters. 
The Bhonslas ot Nagpur imposed a small tribute 
on Bastar in the 18th century, and at various 
times for delay in payment deprived it of the 
Sihawa tract in the Raipur district, and allowed 
the Raja of re in the adjacent Vizagapatam 
Agency of dras to retain possession of the 
Kotapad tract, originally pledged to Jeypore bya 
Bastar Raja for assistance during family dissen- 
sions. The dispute between Bastar and Jeypore 
over this land led to constant border distur- 
bances, and was not finally scttled til) 1863, when 
the Government of India, while recognising 
Bastar's claim, finally made the tract over to 
Jeypore on the ground of long pogsession, on 
condition of payment by Jeyporeof Ra, 8,000 
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tribute, two-thirds of which was remitted froM from an Arksel Raja of Palamau In 1758 ® 


the tribute ae by Bastar The present 
tribute pald by Bastaris Ra 18 000 a year 

On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State 
Since then the state has made steady, if slow, 
Progress, hampered by the innate convervatism 
of ita aboriginal population, which has from 
time to time rebelled She last rebellion in 1910 
was due to oppression by minor State official 
and dislike of the rigorous forest policy then 
under introduction After the rebellhon the 
Raja had bis powers reduced and a series of 
Diwans were appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration The State has since his death 
continued to be under Government management 


Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered by 
forest of which about 8,000 square mules are 
reserves Cultivation is therefore sparse Rice 
and mustard are the chief crops There is a 
large export of grain, timber and munor forest 
produce, particularly mylobalans Most of 
the sal forest is leased for sleeper manufacture 
There are more than 600 miles of gravel moterable 
road in the State The capital, Jagdalpuw, 
on the Indrawati river is 184 miles, by motorable 
road, from Raipur in the Central Provinces 


Surguja —Until 1906 this was included in 
the Chotanagpur States of Bengal ‘The most 
important feature is the Mainpat, a magnificent 
tableland forming the southern barrier of the 
State Lhe early history of Surguja is obscure 
but according to @ local tradition in Palamau 
the present Ruling family is said to be descended 


Mahratta army overran the State and compelled 
its Chief to acknowledge himeelf a tributary for 
the Bhonsla Raja At the end of the eighteenth 
century in consequence of the Chief having 
aided a rebellion in Palamau against the British 
an expedition entered Surguja and though order 
was temporally restored, disputes again broke 


out between the Chief and his relations, necessita- 


ting British interference Until 1818 the State 
continued to be the scene of constant lawlessness ; 
but in that year it was ceded to the British 
Government under the sate agreement 
concluded with Mudhojl Bhonsila of Nagpur, 
and order was soon. established 
principal crops are rice and othe1 cereals 

Agent to the Gorernor General Lt Col A 8 
Meck, 0M G 

Scerctary Ranch. Mr GQ H Lmerson, 108 

Onder Secretary, Ranchi Mr Doone 


Secretary, Lastern States Agency and Polttreal 
Agent, Sambalpur Lt Col Murphy 


I'he 


Forest 
Forest Adviser Eastern States (Sambalpur) 
Mr H IT Moony, 1} 5 


Edueatwn 
Educational Adviaer Jastern States (Sam 
balpur) Mr M C Pradhan, MA, BI 


Boy Scouts 
Honorary Secretary Boy Scouts Association, 
Fastern States Agency (Raipur) Rar: Sahbi 
PH khataua BA 
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Manipur —The only State of {mportance, 
under the Government of Assam, is nipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a population of 4,45,606 (1981 Census), of which 
about 58 percent are Hindus and 85 per cent 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country,anda valle 
about 50 mules long and 20 miles wide, whic 
is shut in on every side The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamheibaor Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Maniput was declared 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as ae ere} followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr Quinto 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal o 
the escort which accompanied him From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, oe the minority of H 
Bir Chura Ohand Singh The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the in 1908 For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him. He was made a OB in 


Dec 1917, and Kost in Jan 1984 MHois 


entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 


The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consiata of a President, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government, three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Mani he 
staple cropofthe country is rice Forests of 
various kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 


Khasi States.—These petty chiefships, 
25 in number, with a total area of about 
8,600 square miles and a_ population of 
1,80 000, are included under the Government 
ot Assam Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government 
The two largest are Khyrim and Mylliem and 
the smallest is Nongliwal, which has po tara 
tion of only 218 Mostofthem are by 
a Chief or Siem. The Siemship usually 
remains in one family. The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis The constitution of 
® Khasi State has always been of a very denio- 
eratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 
Three States: Rampur, Tehri and Benares| handsome donations but made annual grants 


are included under this Government — 





eee ee — — 


eleehe 

State. — | gq Biles | lation. ee 
(1931) | mate 

Rampur | 898 | 4,65,225 49 
Tehri (Garhwal) 4180 | 8,49,573! 19 
Benares ‘: 870 | 3,91,272 18 


Rampur State —The State of Rampur 
was founded by Nawab Sayed All Mohammad 
Khan Bahadur in the middle of the 18th century 
and his dominions included a considerable 
portion of what is now known as Rohilkhand 
The founder belonged to the famous Sayedsa of 
the Bareha clans in the Muzaffarnagar district 
and was a statesman of remarkable ability 
He rendered invaluable services to the Moghal 
Roper who recognised him as Ruler of Rohil- 
khand. 


Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in 
size during the reign of his son Nawab Sayed 
Faizalla Khan Bahadur The Province of 
Rohilkhand had now passed into the hands of 
the Kast India Company Nawab Sayed 
kaizulla Khan Bahadur was most loyal and 
true to the British Government to whom he 
slways looked up for help during those unsettled 
diys and he gave tangible proof of his loyalty 
when during the war against France he offeied 
all his cavalry, 2,000 strong to theBritish Govern- 
ment in 1878 and received the following message 
of thanks from the then Governor-General — 


“That in his own name as well as that of the 
Board, he returned him the warmest thanks for 
this instance of his faithful attachment to the 
Company and the Dnglish Nation ” 


Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Rampur to evince his steadfast loyalty and 
d¢votion to the Imperial cause on the outbroak 
of the Mutiny of 1857 His Highness Nawab 
bir Sayed Yusuf Ali Khan Bahadur orcupied 
the Musnad of Rampur in those days From the 
\try start till peace was re-established in the 
country, he was lavish in his expenditure of men 
and money on the side of the RritishGovernment, 


he fought their battles, saved the lives of many y 


Turopeans whom he provided with money and 
Other means of comfort and had so much 
(tt vblished his reputation asa good administrator 
thit he was placed in o e of the Moradabad 
district These signal services were recognised 
by the Government by thé grant of an Ilagqa 
bes des ether marks of distinction, 


Ihe reign of His Late Highness Nawab Sir 
Sa,ud Mohammad Hamid Khan Bahadur 
8toud out unique in many ways. Rampur 
ma le t strides in trade and commerce and 
In 1oct in every walk of life, He took keen 
int eatin Education and did not only contribute 


to the various educational institutions He was 
no whit behind his compatriot in his loyaltv 
to the British Government Ihe Great War 
of 1914 found him foremost in offering hus 
personal services and all the resources of the 
State—men, money and material—to the British 
Government The ist Rampur Infantry was 
sent to East Africa and returned home after 
nearly four years’ service and won the favourable 
remarks of high Brmtish Officers Besides the 
expenditure involved in this His Highness also 
participated in the Scheme of the Hospitalship 
‘ Loyalty ” and contributed one lakh of she Vin 
towards the cost and upkecp of it Hus other 
contributions to the various funds amounted to 
over half a lakh of rupees and he also subscribed 
Rs 7,00,000 to the War Loans’ At the time 
of the Afghan War 1919 the I S Lancers and 
the Imperial Service Infantry were sent on 
garrison duty in British India 


The present Ruler Captain His Highness Nawab 
Sayed Raza Ali Khan Bahadur succeeded his 
father on 20th Juno 1030 His Highness was 
born on 17th November 1906 


‘Lhe permanent salute of the State is 15 guns 
and the annual income over fifty lakhs of rupecs 


Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwal) —This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges aud spurs ra- 
diating from alofty series of peaks on the 
border of Libet The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
to the State 18 that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly bcen ruled by the 
same dynasty since 688 A. D Pradyumna 
Shah, the last Raja of the whole territory, was 
killed in battle fighting against the Gurkhas; 
but at the close of the Nepilese War in 1815, 
his son received from the British the present 
State of [chri During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government 
He died 1n 1859 The prescnt Raja is Major 
H H Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, KOSI, 
who is 59th direct malelineal descendant from 
the original founder of the dynasty, Raja Kanak 
Pal The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides, The 
State forests are very valuable and there is 
considerable export of timber The Raja has full 
powers within the State The strength of the 
State forces is 8330. Tehri is the capital 
but His Highness and the Secretarlal Office are 
at Narendranagar for the greater parr of tho 
ear, tho summer capital being Pratapnadzar, 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. 


Agent to the Governor General’ The Governor 
of the U P of Agra and Oudh. 


Benares —The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera- 
ture. In the 12th century It was conquered 
by Shahab-ud-din Ghori and formed 4 separate 
province of the Mohammadan Lmpure. the 
18th century when the powers of Moghal 
Emperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb 
Raja Mansa Ram an enterprising samindar 0 
Gangapur (Benares district) founded the State 
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of Benares and obtained s Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of hia son Raja Balwant Singh in 1788 Raja 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtual ruler. Durmg the 
next 80 years attempts were unsucccssfully 
made by Saidar Jang and after him by Shuja-ud- 
daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
of the Raja and the Fort of Ramnagar was 
built on the bank of the Ganges opposite the 
Benares City Raja Balwant Singh died m 
1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings Balwant 
Singh's daughter's son Mahip Naraln Singh was 
placcd on the gad: ‘The letter proved an 
imbecile and there was maladministration 
which Icd to wm agreement in 1794 by which 
the lands, held by the Raja in his own right 
which was granted to him by the British Govern- 
ment, were separated from the rest of the pro- 
vince ‘lhe direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja while the former constituted the 
Domains Within the Domains the Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in & British district Thero was thus constituted 
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what for over a century was known as the 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares 
On the 1st of April, 1911, the major portion of 
these Domains became a State consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 

ngraur) The town of Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and became 
part of the State The Maharaja’s powers are 
those of a Ruling Chief, subject to certain cond- 
tions, Of which the most important are the 
maintenance of all rights acquiied under laws 
in force prior to the transfer, tho reservation to 
Government of the control of the postal and 
telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within the State over servants of the British 
Government and Luropean British subjects, and 
of a right of control in certain matters connected 
with Lxcise 


The present ruler is Captain H, H Maharaja 
Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, KC 81, who 
was born In 1874 and succeeded to the State tn 
1931 and the helr apparent Mahara) Kumar 
Bibhut) Narain Singh bornon Novembir 5, 1927, 
adopted by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
shisson an { successor on the 24th June, 1934, 


PUNJAB STATES. 





There are 14 States of the Punjab which since the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
1921, have been in direct political relation with Statos, who resides at Lahore. 
the Government of India through the Hon'ble The following are details — 
Permanent Approximate 
Name salute Area Population revenue 
: in (Sq miles ) (1931 ) in lakhs of 
guns rupees, 

Patiala . 17 5,942 1,625 520 1,45 0 

Bahawalpur 17 16,434 984,612 45 3 

airpurt 15 6,060 227,143 15 0 

Jind vi 13 1,299 324,676 24 0 

Nabha® .. 13 947 287,574 25.5 

Kapurthala 13 599 $16,757 88.0 

Mandi... Il 1,139 207 465 12.2 

Sirmur, (Naban)t ll 1,036 148 568 5 9 

Bilaspur ean” IL 453 100,094 30 

Mallerkot 11 165 83,072 8.5 

Faridkot 11 638 164,364 17.8 

Chamba 11 3,127 146 870 8.8 

Buket .. ‘ 11 892 58,408 2.7 

Loharu .. ; ‘ 9 226 28 338 11 


* Under administration 


t Personal salute raised to 13 guns 


t Brought under the Political control ofthe A. G. G Punjab States in April 1933, 


Bahawalpur — Bounded on the North-Dast 
by the District of Ferozepur; on the East and 
South by the ey hee States of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmere : on the South-West by Sind, on the 
North-West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers. 
Area, 16,000 square miles. 

This State is about 800 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
oe great strips. Of these. the first is a part 

the Great Indian Desert, the central track 
phlch is as barren as uplands of the Western 
tinjab; has however been partly rendered Sh 
able of cultivation by the setwork of Sutle; 
Valley Canals constructed recently; and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Bind. The State isa partner in the 
great Sutie) Valley Project. 


The family is descended from the 
Abbasside Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 

ndence during the dismemberment of the 

urrani Empire jn the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809. Ranjit Singh was confined to the right 
bank of the Sutley 

The firsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Banjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej During the first 
Afghan Warthe Nawab rendered agsistance tothe 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
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was inthe hands of the British authorities | 
The present ruler is Major Dr His Highness : 
Rukmud Daula_ Nusratji 
Hafizul Mulk Mukhlisud Dauli, Mutnuddaula 
Nawab bir Sadiq Muhimmad Khan Sahib Baha 
dur AbbasiV,LLD,G@OLE KOSI,KOVO 
who was born in 1904 and succeeded in 1907 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Regency which cased to exist in 
Maic 1924, when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power His Highness is now 
a sisted in the administration of his State by a 
Prime Minister, Izzat Nishan, Imad ul Muilk, Rai 
Rais ul Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr Nabi 
Buksh Mahomed Husain, MA, LLB, CIE, 
kOCA ©, BOOS, & Public Works and Kevenue 
Minister, Mr C A H YIownsend, 01 1, a Minis 
ter tor Law and Justice, Rafi us Shan Ilftikhar 
ul Mulk, Lt Gol Maqbool Hasan kureishy, 
MA LIB, 0AO, CHO, a& Home Munister, 
Amin ul Mulk, Uindat ul Umra Sardar Mo 
hammid Amur Khan € H O,an Army Minister 
Muyo General Sahibzada Haji Mohammad 
Dilawar Khan Abbas1 MBE OHO,CAO, and 
u Minister for Commerce, Mcht. Udho Das, 
BA LB. 


The chicf crops are wheat rice and millet The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Rallway passes through the State ‘lhe 
State supporte an Imperial Service combined 
infantry, in addition to other troops Lhe 
chia is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 


Income from all sources over 90 lakhs Lan 
guages spoken Multani or Western kunjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari 


Agentto the Goi ernor-General, Punjab States — 
The Hon Lt Col H Wilbeforce, Bell, crh 
RKOIE, CBA, Ib 


Chamba —This State is enclosed on the 
west and vorth by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districta of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and It la shut in on ulmo4t very 
side by lofty hili ranges Lhe whole countrs 
IS Mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen It possesses a remarkabl  acries 
vl copptr plate inscriptions trem which its 
chronicle have been compiled 

Fouude{ probably in the sixth century by 
Morut a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Branma- 
Pura, the modeimn Barmaur Chamba was ex 
tnded by Meru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varina about 920 The 
State maintamed its indeprndence until the 
Moghal conquest of India 

Under the Moghuals it became tributary tothe 
Mpir., but its inturpal administration was 
Not Intertered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression ‘The State 
first came under British influence in 1846 
the part, west of the Ravi was at first handed 
( er to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
lurics of the State were fixed as they now 
c und, and !t was declared independent of 


ashmir The present chiet is H H Raja 
{im singh, who was born in 1890, and 
4 ceded in 1919. The principal crops are 


Ju, maize and millets ‘There are some 
‘aluable forests which were partly leased 

Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
( t the management of them has now been 
' roceded to the Chamba Durbar ‘The 


Jong Satfuddaula ft 
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mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked The principal road to Chamba 
own 18 from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Bajlway Cbamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inter- 
citing temples, of which that of Lakshm! 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, in the most famous 

Faridkot —The Faridkot Rajas are sprung 
from the same stock ag the Phulkiin Chiefs 
having a common ance ti r in Brar more remote 
by twelve generaticns than the celebrated Phu) 
The Taridkot House was f unded in the middk 
of the seventeenth Century The pre ent Ruler 
Farzand ; Saadat Nishan Hivraati Kaisari 
Hind It His Highness Raja Harindar Singh 
Brarb ins Bahadur was born on the 29th January 
1915, snec eded to the Gaddi in 1918 and was 
invested with full Ruling Powers in Octohe11934 
His Highness personally adininistersthe State 
assisted by his younger brother Kanwar Min) t 
indar Sinth Bahadur, Military Secretary and 
in efficient Cabinet of three other Secretaries 
heided by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, 
BA Chief Secretary The State compri-es an 
ar 4 Of 643 square miles with a population of 
1 69 364 souls and hag an annual income of 
18 lakhs The Ruler is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns ind a visit t) and returo visit from 
the Viccroy The State Forces consist of the 
State Sappers and Honsehold Troops (( avalry 
and Infantry) Faridkot, the Capital town 
hes on the mam Delhi bhatinda Lihore Sect o 
of the North Western Railway 


Jind —Jind is one of the thru Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha) 
Its area 1° 1,268 square miles with a popula 
tion of 324 676soulsand an Income of 25 lakhs 

The history of Jind as @ separate State dates 
from 1763 when Raja Gajpat Singh the maternal 
@rand father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and great 
trandson of the famous Phu estibhshed his 
principe ity. He wis succeeded by Raja Bhag 

ingh who ereatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805 
His grandson Raji Sangat Siogh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
1n 1837 = In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuahle services to the British 1nd 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 squire 
Mules of land, known 1a Dadri territory He 
wis succeeded by his son Mahtrija Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help ro the British Government 
on the ocrasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afuhan Wir (1878) The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with ful) powers 
in 18899 The State rend red exemplary 
services in the Great European Wir It sup- 
plied 8,678 men to the Indian Army and 
Impcrial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Impenal Service Infantry The total 
contribution mounted to neariv 35 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Beilwey with the North-Western Railway 
The principal executive Officer of the State Is 
culled Chief Minister 

Ruler —Coione! His Highness Farzand }- 
Dilband Rasdikh ul Iukad, Daulat 1-Inglishis 
Raja i-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranhir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, GOILE, KOSI, etc 
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Kapurthala.—This State consists of three 
detached pleces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab. e ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the Village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. nm the Jui- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutle} were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
gervice engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs. 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in(1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
of the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja's grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler’s titles are Col. H. 
H, Farzand-I-Dilband Rasikhul-Itikad Daulat- 
I-Inglishia Raja-I-Rajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.0.8.1. 
(1911), G.0.L.E. (1918), G.B.B. (1927) who was 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the late Raja-i-Rajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthalain 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs, The Maharaja 
reocived the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur from the French Government in 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Monelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, (‘rand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chill, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba; repre- 
sented Indian Princes and IndJa on the League 
of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1920, celebrated 
- Golden Jubilee of his eign in December 

') 


The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikh, 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
are member of the Rajput ouse of 

aisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
tion however are Sikhs, the majority 
ing Mahomedans. The chiefcrops are wheat, 
gram, maizo, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and {s very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use, The situation 
of this tuwn on the main railway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
ita importance still greater and thia is the chief 
= oe in the ewes The ae = 
of the North-Western Way passes throug 
part of the Stato and the Grand Trunk Road 
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runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur City to Ferozepur passes ough 
the capital. e Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strong of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in t ca, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a large 
roportion of its revenues on ita Education 
epartment. The State also pussesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
peacnt Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
ubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala which hag been embellished by the 
resent Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
eauty and grandeur and with various build- 
Inga of public utility, The town boasts modern 
oe such ag electric light, water-works, 
etc. 
Political Officer: The Hon’ble Agent to the 
Governor-fjeneral, Punjab States, Lahore. 


Malerkotla.—This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the J.udhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west, The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of ‘‘ Kurd ”’, 
descent who came orlginally from the Province of 
** Sherwan ” and settled ir the town of “Sharwan”’ 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capita) of the 
State In 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became Independent. The 
were in constant feuds with the newly creat 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Laswari, gained by the British over Sindhia 
in 1808 and the subjugation and filgbt of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej] and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.0.8.1., K.0.1.R., 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 


The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwaln, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 


The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maler- 
kotla. The population of the town 1s 30,000. 
Annual! revenue of the State fs about 16 lakbs. 


Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which 8 nearly all its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
31°28" North Lat.; and 76°-22’ East Long.; 
and ig bounded on the east by Kulu; on the 
south by Suket and on the porth and west 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
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considerablelength which finally resulted in Ita 
entering into a treaty with the British in 1846. 


The present Ruler, Capt. His Highness Raja 
Sir Jogindar Sen Bahadur, K.0.8.1., assumed 
full powers in February 1925. His Highness 
married the only min Baad of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. 


The Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme was 
formally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in March, 1932. The iene crops are rice, 
maize, wheat and millet. About three-fifths 
of the State are occupied by forests and 
grazing lands. It is rich in minerals, The 
capital is Mandi, founded in 1527, which 
contains several temples and places of interest 
and is one of the chief marts for commerce 
with Ladhakh and Yarkand. 


Nabha.—Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 8 Phulkian States 
—Nabha, Patiala and Jind—and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizamats of Phul 
and Amloh; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawa] in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana; 
this Nizamat of Rawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about $ lakhs. The State maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known asthe Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian States Forces Scheme 
consisting of 482. For the preservation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
about 400 men. 


The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. Railway and 
the B, B. & C. 1. crosses the Nizamai of Bawat. 
A rtion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened fe markets and Banks near the 
Principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
Ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
‘ated cases against sapetiry connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar, As a result, the 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, who was born in 
1888 and succeeded hia father in 1911 entered 
Into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
fiom the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
menf of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharala, 
he wasin February 1928 deprived of the title 
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of Maharaja, His Highness and of aj] rights and 
privileges pertaining to the Ruler of the State, 
and his eldest son, Partab Singh, was recognized 
as Maharaja in his stead, 


Patiala.—This is the largest of the Phul- 
Kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
smal) States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts, It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwar 
States. Area of 5,932 square miles. Population 
16,25,520. Gross income Rs. one crore and 
forty lakhs. Its history as separate State 
begins in 1762. The present Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Khas Danulati- 
Toglishia Mansur-u!l-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar, SriMaharaja-t Rajgan 
Sit Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul Bhushan, 4.0.8.1, 
G.0 1.E., G.0.V.0., G.B.E., 4.D.0., LL.D., was born in 
1891, succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
cove Tamer in 1909 on attaining majority. Dis 

ighness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his 
successors have been exempted from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viccroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. - 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnau), 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections—from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rupar—have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The North-Western 
Railway, the E, I, Railway, the B. B. & C. I, 
Railway and the J. B. Railway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of Cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantry—one battery of Horse Artillery. 


The State maintains a fret grade college 
which imparts free education to state subjects. 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State. The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928. 


Since the State entered into alliance with the 
British Government 1n1804 and 1809 A.D. it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha War 
of 1814-15, the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tirah and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His ord ee the King- 
Emperor and offered his personal services, The 
entire Imperial Service Contingent was on active 
service throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions, Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
British Government for the period of the War 
and in addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
ee the State Imperial Service Oontingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
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money and material Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His 

ess served sider!) on the Frontie: 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts, For 
hisserviceson the N W Frontier His Highness 
was mentioned in despatches. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to r.present the Ruling Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference anc 
Imperia] War Cabinct in June 1918 and during 
his ney in Lurope His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts tn Belgium, 
France, Italy and hgypt (Palestine) and receiy- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments —(a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (6) Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, France, (c) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, (@) Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Roumania and 
(f) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of 
Greece (1926). 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes 
at the League of Nations jn 1925 Jn 1926, he 
waa elected Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes (Narendra Mandal) He was re elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927 28 29 30 
In 1930, His Highness led the Princes delegation 
tothe Round Table Conference He was again 
cone Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes in 

Sirmur (Nahan).—This is 
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Townshend’s force at Kut-al-Amara but the 
Corns was reconetituted and sen’ to service, 
Khairpur.—The state of Khairpur lies in 
Upper “ind between 26°-]0 and 27°-40” North 
latitude and 68°-20* and 70°-14” Rast I on- 
gitude It 1s bounded on the Kast by Jodhpur 
and Jessalmere territories and on the North, 
West and South by British Districts of Sind 
The climate is similar to the rest ot Smd The 
maximum temperature m summr 1s 117° in 
the shade and the minimum in winter 30° 
Jhe nearest hill station 13 Quetta,5,500 feet above 
sca level Rainfall is scarce, the last 13 years’ 
average being 3°-59” Ihe area of the State is 
about 6,050 square miles The population ot the 
State according tothe census ot 1931 is 2 27,183 
souls The majority of them are cultivators 
Others are engaged in trade, State services 
and labour By rehgion they are mainly Sun 
Muslims, but the Ruler and his family and some 
others are Shias Hindus form the minority 
community Lhe State’s revenue from all 
Bources calculated on the average of the past 
five years amounts to Rs 18,12,918 The 
relations of the State with the Bitish Goyern- 
ment are those of subordinate alhince Jhe 
State pays no tribute either to the British 
Government or to any other State The 
language of the State is Sindlu Urdu and 
Luelish ate Also spoken The chief product of 
the State 15 grain, which 1s cultivated on irziga- 
tion canals takmg off f:0m the Indus river at 


- the Lloyd Barrage and to a rmall extent on 
a hilly State . , 


wells Cotton, o1l secds, ghee, hides, tobacco, 


in the Himalayas under the Political control of | Tuller’s oarth (‘ met ’), carbonate of Soda 
the Hon'ble the Agent te the Governor-General, | ( Kharo chaniho’ ) and wool are also produced 


Punjab States, Lahore. Its history i+ said 
to date from the llth century In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier The 
ks Prince is H H Maharajx Rajendra Pra- 

sh who was born in 1913 and succeeded in 1933 
The main agricultural feature of the state Is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
& fertile level plain which produces wheat 
gtam, rice, maize and other crops The dtate 
forests are valuable and there ia an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started In 1867 but, being 
unable to cempete with the imported fron, 
is now used for the manufacture of Bugar- 
cane crushing mills The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Minera which served in the 
Great War. It was captured with Gencral 


Ihe manufactures comprise cotton, silken and 
woollen fabrics, lacquer work, carpets and 
pottery 

The Rulers ate Muslim Talpur Balochs and 
belong to the Shia scet Previous to the 
accession of this fimily on the fall of the 
kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1783, the history 
of the State belongs to the gencral history otf 
Sind In that year Mir Tatehah Khan Lalpur 
established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan je pae 
tounded the Khairpur Brauch of the Talpur 
family In 1832 the jndividuality of the 
Khairpur State waa recoznized by the British 
Government Thc Ruler is a first class princ 
and is cntiticd to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inaide the State limits 

‘Lhe last Raler His Highness Mir Ail Nawaz 
Khan Lalpur died on 25th December 19365 
His only son Mir Fai, Mahomed Khan Talpur 
18 the Waltahd 

Agent to the Governor General Punjab States ~ 
The Hon Lt Col H Wilberforec Bell, o1 T 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shen States which are included in British 
Indja though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
admin stered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to auy of the laws in 
force In the Shan States or other parte of Burma. 

The Shan States comprise the two iaolated 
States of Hsaawnghsup and Singkaling Hkamti In 


the Upper Chindwin District under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty village comwunities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan Statcs numbering 
mx and thirty States respectively which are 
Sree the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
a. 
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Hyawnghsup with an area of 529 square 
mailes and a population of 7,289 Iles between th: 
24th ani 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
95th parailel of longitude between the Chindwin 
river and the State of Manipur 


Singkaling Hkamt!i has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
96th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively, 


The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 5,849 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Ma 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 


The Northern Shan States (arca 20,156 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 870,230), form with the unadmini- 
stered Wa Statts (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenn!l States,a huge triangle 
lving roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with Its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 


The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belongto the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of racis 
of the Austro-Asiatic brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir Gcorge 
Griev;on now proposes to separate from the 
I'si Chinese family. There are also @ number 
vf Kachina and others of the Tibeto Burman 
lamily. The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly into a markedly Chinese race on thr 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 


The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly, In the narrow lowlying vallcys the 
heat in summer is excessive, Elsewhere the 
Bummer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
05° Fahr, In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera 
ture on the illsis more equable. The rainfal) 
varies from 60 to 100 inches in different 
localities. 


The agricultural products of the States arc 
rice, pulges, maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 


Land Is held chicfly on communal tenure but 
unoceu pied land is easily obtainable on lease 
trom the Chiefs in accordance with special rulcs 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
Mule breeding and in the Northern State- 
Chinese settlera appear to have found the 
latter @ very paying proposition, 


The mineral] resources of the States are still 
un(xplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
coucession for silver, copper, lead and zinc In 
th Northern States which they claim to be the 
licLeat Lon the world. The Mawson arcaln the 
Southern states is also rich in lead. Lignits 
a lron ore of a low grade are found In many 

{ 8, 

lashio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 

‘es, fa the terminus of the Myohaung-Lashio 
Brauch of the Burma Railways (178 miles) audj 
84 40 connected with Mandalay by a cart road. 
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The Burma Corporation’s narrow-gauge 
private railway track 44.49 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin miue witnthe Burma Rallways 
system at Namyno. 


The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to Heho 
(R7 miles) which has been extended to 
Shwenyaung, 98 miles from Thazi. 


Taunggyl, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
In size and importance. The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225,894. 


Hsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 is the richeat State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 10,62,418. 


The Sawbwas of Kengtung, MHsipaw, 
Yawnghwe and Mongnal have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number, 


Administration. 


Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
everv Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the san:d of appointment granted to him and 
under the game Actfthe law to be adniinistered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it 15 in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in torce in the rest of British India. The 
customary law may be modifled by the 
Governor who has also power to appcint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proccedings ot such officers, The chiefs are 
bound by their san ds to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
ceftaln modifications which have been mate in 
the customary law relating to crimina)] and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 


In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
tne Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States haveagreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from tae Provincial Funds. Under thisscheme 
ao interference ir contem plated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
rontinue to collect their taxesand be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of crimina] and civil cases, appoint 
their own officiala and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. Bur the Federation is responsible 
for the centrallsed Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
ind to a amallextent Police. Inplace of the 
individual tribute formetly paid by them the 
Chiefa contributeto the Federation a propor- 
tion oftheir revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto curred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
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derived from the States to enable it to maintain 
ite services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the other 
hand makes a payment of a fixed proportion 
of its revenue to the Provincial Treasury 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefa, Under this scheme the Federation ia a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, Is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
andfour elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs, The Superintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States towhom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted ard ¢2-officio 
members of the Council. The scheme Was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, @.0.1,E., K.0,8.1.,1,0.8,, in March 1923, 


Karenni. 


This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 58,761. 


The Indian States—Jammu and Kashmir. 


It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and 4 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
1% lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens, An Assistant 
Political Officer Is posted at Lolkaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same contro] over the Chiefs as is 
exercised In the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than thelr Shan 
neighbours, Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government, In the past substantial] contribu- 
tions from Provincia] revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from thelr doing s0. 


The principal wealth of the countty used to 
be in its teak timber and alarge allen popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory known gencrally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, lies between 32° and 37° N, 
and 73° and 80° Ii. [tis an almost entirely moun- 
tainous region with a strip of level land along 
the Punjab border, and its mountains, valleys 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the wold, The State may be divided 
physically into three areas; the upper, com- 
prising the area drained by the River Indus 
and its tributarics ; the middle, drained by the 
Jhelum and Kishenganga Rivers ; and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of 
hills, The dividing lines between the three 
Areas are the snow-bound inner and outer 
Himalayan ianges known as the Zojila and 
the Panchal, The area of the State is 84,258 
square miles, Beginning in the south where 
the great plain of the Punjab ends, it extends 
northwards to the high Karakoram mountains 
“Where three Empires Meet.’’ 


Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
Jndia, viz. the upper reaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
The total population 1s 36,45,000 souls, 


History.— Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar, Srinagar, the capital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established, thongh many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by carly 


Hindu rulers had been destroyed in the four- 
teenth century, In the reign of Sikandir, who 
was a contemporary of Tamerlane, a large 


‘number of Hindus was converted to Islam. 


Jahangir did much to beautify the Valley, but 
after Aurangzeb there was a period of disorder 
and decay and by the niddle of the eighteenth 
century the Suba or Governor of Kashmir had 
become practically independent of Deihi. 
Thereafter the country experienced the oppres- 
sion of Afghan rule until It was rescued in 1819 
by an army sent by Maharaja Poult Singh. The 
Sikh rule was not more beneficial to the people 
than that of the Afghans, The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence in 
the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, Made Raja of Jammuin 1820. He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing a8 Mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the Diritish made over to 
him tho valley of Kashmir and certain other areas 
in return for his services in re-establishing 
peace, Hisson, His Highness Maharaja Ranbir 
Singhji, a model Hindu and one of the staunchest 
allies of the British Government, ruled from 
1857 to 1885. He did much to consolidate his 
dqeasions and evolve order in the fronticr 
istricts. He was succesded by his eldest son, 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap Singhji, 
who died on 28rd December 1925, and was 
succeeded by His Highness the present Shr! 
Maharaja Hari Singhji Bahadar. 


The Indian States—Jammu and Kashmir. 


The most notable reform effected in the State | 


during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried 
out under Si: Henry Lawrence and revised 
from time to time 


Administration —lor some ycars after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Maharaja 
the administration of the State was conducted 
by a Council over which the Maharaja presided 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Ohief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of difterent portfolios This 
system continued until] the 24th January 1922 
when an I xccutirve Council was inaugurated 
Verv recently certain modifications have becn 
introduced in the constitution 


The British Residcnt has his headquarters at 
Srinagar and Sialkot and there 18 also a Political 
Agent at Gilgt A British Officer 1s stationed 
at Leh to assist in the supervision of the Central 
Asian ‘liade with India, which passes through 
Kashmir 


In the Dogras (Hindus and Muslims) the 
Stato has splendid material for the Ariny which 
consists of 8,600 troops Tkesides this thousands 
of Dogras srve im the Indian Army 


Finance —The financial position of the State 
is strong The total revenue including Jagirs 
is about 27000000 the chief sources being 
land forests customs and excise and Sericulturc 
Shere 15 a reserve and no debt 


Production and Industry —The populition 
18 prc eminently agricultural and pastoral The 
principal food crops are rice maiz. and whcat 
Oilseed 18 also an unportant crop Barley cotton 
saffron tobacco, ans, walnuts almonds and 
hops are also grown Fears and apples the 
principal fruits of the Valley arc exported in 
large quantitics Ihe State forests ire extensive 
and valuable The principal species of timber 
tiecs are deodar bluc june and fir The most 
valuable forests occur in Kishtwar Kainah 
ind Kamraj Illaqgas <A survey of the mineral 
resources of tho State is bring conducted Lhe 
most noteworthy of the minerals expected to 
he found in the State aie bauxite coal 1 ulle: 3 
uith Kaoling slate, zinc copper and tale 
(old is found in Baltistan and Gilt sapphires 
in faddar, aquamarines in Shaidu and Icad in 
(11s Ihe silk filature in Srinagar is the largist 
(i its Kind in the world Manufacture of silk 

a4 Very ancient industry im Kashnur = Zain ul 
Alidin who ruled frum 1421 to 1472 is sail 
t have imported silk weavers from hhurasan 

nd settled them here Woollen cloth shawls 

Ipets papir machie and wood calving of 
th State are world tamous The State partic 
] tcd in the British Empire } xhibition of 19.4 
{le Kashmir Court was styled ‘Lhe Gem of 
It §maller Courts ’ ond attracted many 
\ tors An Industrial and = Agnicultural 
I \tubifion is held in the State annually, where 
! products of indigenous arts and craftsinanship 

which Kashmir is famous are displayed 
Highness’ Government are maintalning a 
{ors Burcau at Srinagar for the convenicnce 
(f \isitors, who are attracted by the scenery 
\ (harm of the beauty «pota of Kashmiz 


1QI 


Communications —Great efforts have been 
Made and are bing made towards the improve- 
Ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State 
The Jhelum Villey road (196 miles) which 
links the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab 
and the North Western Trontier Province 18 
considered to be one of the finest motorable 
Mountain roads in the world 


The Banihal Cart Road 205 miles long joins 
Kashmir with the North Western Railway svstem 
at Hi Tawai and is also a fine motorable 
Toa 


Jvoads for pack animals lead from Srinagar 
the summer capital of Kashmir to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh Internal 
village communications have also betn much 
improv d 


Lhe Jammu Suchetgarh Railway a section 
of the Wozirabad Sialkot branch hne of the 
Noith Western Railway system 15 the only 
Railway in the State The mountainous nature 
of the country has so fir prevented the cxtension 
of the linc into the heart of the State 


Public Works —In 1904 a flood spill channel 
wbove Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
thc constant danger of floods in the Raver 
Jhelum = A number of canals have been con 
structed at considerable expens both in Jammu 
and Kashmir Lhe State has been reccntly 
connected with the telephone s\stem of British 
India An ‘erodrome has ken constructed 
five miles from Srinagir and it is hoped that 
an &nal survice between Lahore and Delhi and 
Kashmir will be established $G0D 
progress has becn made with irrigation but the 
mst impoifint scheme of recent \e115 has been 
the installation of a large ] lectric Power Station 
on the Jhelum River and Mahora which was 
eomy) ted in 1907 The bridge over the 
(henab at Aknw which was completed in 193> 
at 1. cost of Ks 4 lakhs his the longest unsup 
ported span in Indiv 


Education — According to the Jist census 
of the state there were [ 23 800 persons able 
to read and wiitc of whom 9 000 only were 
females In other words four por cent of all 
persons aged 5 or Mowe could 1c id and write 
Atuong males (0 in every 1 000 persons could 
read and write The numter of educational 
Institutions including twe ArtsColleges 19 1,336 
[he number of scholars 1n 1933 34 was &> 646 
Neatly 28 per cont boys and € per cent girls 
of the school going o2e wer at school In 
Muniuipal ireas cducation tor boys his been 
mide compulsory since 1920 

Reforms —One of thc important refurms 
connected with the present Mahirajas reign 
has becn the establishment of an inde pcndent 
High Court of Judicature modelicd on British 
High Cowts Important Icgislative Measures 
passed bv His Highness Government in recent 
years wnclude the raasing of the age of marriage 
to 14 for gurls and 18 for bovs and thc Agricul 
turists Relief Regulition meant to cope with 
the problem of rural indebtedness 

As sign of constitutional prozrcss of the State 
may be mentioncd the freedom granted to the 
press and the introduction of the State Assembly 
Over 30 newspapers are in existence In the 
State and the Asscinbiv whih has a non- 
official majonty has aliuady held three sessions, 
during a ycar and a halt of its existence 
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Indian States’ Tribute. 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmstord, Viccroy and Gover- 
nor-General of [ndia, in 1919. The proposal was 
that the Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Presi- 
dent and the members composing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chicfs 
having salutes, or whose membership might 
otherwise be considered desirable by the 
Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year. 
The Chamber is arecommendatory body, which 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
generally and their position in imperial affairs. 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.R. H. the Duke of Connaught on 8th Febru- 
ary1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chancellor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber, 
This Committee considers before the annual 
mecenee the subjects to be discussed at 

em. 

Until 1929, the procecdings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
inzs. At the annual session in Februar 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by whic 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to 
regulated according to the number of seats 
available. 


Indian States’ Tribute. 


Many of the States pay tribute, varying 10 amount according to the circumstances of cach 


case, to the British Government 


This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 


settlement of claims between the Governments but is chictly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual icc iptsin the form of tribute and contributions from 


Indian States are summarised in the following table. 


rhe relations of the States to one 


anotner in respect of tribufes are complicated, and it would serve no usefal purpose to onter 
upon the question. It may, howevor, be mentioned that alurge number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some hinito Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 


some of the smaller States of Central India :— 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


ba 
Tribute from Jalpur 26,667 
” »  Kotah 15,648 
»” » Udaipur 13,338 
” » Jodhpur 6,533 
fs » Bundi 8,000 
. » Other States 15,170 
Contribution of Jodhpur toward 
cost of Erinpura Irregular 
Horce 7,667 
of Kotah towards cost of 
Deohi Irregular Force.. 13,333 
,, of Bhopal towards cost of 
Bhopal Levy. we 10,758 
. of Jaora towards cost of 
United Malwa Contingents 9,142 
Contributions towards cost of 
Malwa BhilCorps .. ° 2 280 
Central Provinces and Berar. 
Tribute from various States ee 15,696 
Burma. 
Tributes from Shan States Ms 28,524 
” » other States os ep 1,367 


Assum. 

Cribute from Manipur ws ; 335 

ai. es Rambral oe . 7 
Bengal. 

Cribute from Cooch Behar . 4,514 

Unied Provinces. 

Cribute from Benares se eis 14,600 
Punjab. 

Cribute from Mandi .. “a as 6,667 

se » other States .. os 8,086 
Madras. 

Cribute from Travancore or 63,333 

Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore 233,333 

” Tt 93 ” Cochin 18,333 

“ s - » Travancore 888 
Bombay. 

fribute from Kathiawar .. ‘s $1,128 

” » Various petty States 2,825 

Jontribution from Baroda States ., 25,000 

” »  Sagirdars, South- 
ern Mahratta Country 5,765 
Cribute from Cutch v oe 5,484 


It was anpounced at the Ooronation Durbar of 1411 that there would in future be no 


payments oo successions. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold smal) terri- 
| toria] possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguere possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
| the Arablan Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 
of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. Allthese three tories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lias to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
castern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. Tho 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatcst breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Ve onquis- 
tas, or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
(toa, acquired by the Portuguose in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1548; and of the 
Navas Conquistas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quopem, Canacona, Satari and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
“specially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
(ast and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. Thero are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highcst, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 


The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are al) navigable, are in size 
ot some importance. Goa 8 @ fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
aud Salsctte. Half-way between these extre- 
mitics lics the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the Island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both aro capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
hizh winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
Lais across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
Bibl at all times and is therefore the harbour 
ofcommercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the Inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
havc been builtthere and the trade is consider- 
al being chiefly transit trade from British 

ritory. 


: The People. 


The total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921, This gives a density of 
(08 pergons to the square mile and the popula- 
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tion showed an Increase of 9 per cent. since the 
census ten years previously. In the Velhas 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians. The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands. The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Chardos and low castes, which 
do not intermarry. The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portugucse words. The 
official languageis Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as wellas by alleducated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the Hast and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the prove of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in forcign countries and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese Kast Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Diu arc subject Undcr a new Treaty signed 
in 1028 between Portugal and the Holy See to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches arein charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were atrictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 
The Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquls- 
tas. In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Noxt to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the varicty of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
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voils are set apart for the cultivation of cercals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
quistas has improved during recent Years. 
owing to the genera! rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit tothe administration. Iron is found in 
partes of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mince 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 


Commerce. 


In the days of ita glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for ita trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
Importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 


The present trade of Goa is not vory large. 
Its imports amount to about Rs. 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Bs. 40 lakhs. The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported. Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, bete] nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce, 


A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta llway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system, is 
51 miles, of which 49 ure in Portugucse territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta way admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port ia what it brings down from and takes 
to the luterior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portugueso 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 


Taxes and Tariffs. 


The country was In a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasioual 
exceptions. The last war enhanced the deficits 
to ing p and taese were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the I{nitiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morais, who is po- 
ar known as the ‘Governor of Taxes.” 

y in 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had alwa — as areal 
are now being paid y. There is an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
has been ear-marked for promoting the indus- 
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trial progress of the country, If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa. 
tion, even higher than that of British Indla, the 
average coming to about Rs. 8-8 per captia. 
There js no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all jncomes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans, Thistax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the filght of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There js a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 


State about Rs. 80,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little tndication of its productive capacity or of ite 


annual wealth. The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 


The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential. 
There is s limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 830 per cent. according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonics. 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruita 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent. ou 
their basic price. 


The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portagucse 
India, comprehcnds Panjim and Ribandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the capo divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormuv- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it wasraised to ita present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appoarance of tho 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this imprcasion is not 
belied by acloser inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
Tho most imposing public structures are tho 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press. Other noticeablo buildings arc 
the Cathedral and various churches, tho vice- 
Tegal palace and the High Court. The 
square in the lower part of the town Is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a Canopy. 


History. 

Gow was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. buquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 

ortuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese ie in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the — 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- ; 

territory now known as the Velhas 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostcntation and decay. Gog reachod its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the asix- 
teenth contury. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
clal magnificence which has had no parallel 
In the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immence Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tricd 
to consclidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporarics, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
Indla intothe shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 


their represcntatives to the Parliamentin Lisbon. 


Modern Times. 


There was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city Itself. An arm 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fngitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Rombay. In 1852 the Ranes of Satari,in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
hative army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1885 and the aarp es 
them the trouble was again not qui 
Until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon, The Ranes agaln broke out in 
19)1 and again in 1912, troops being again 
Imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
444 onlv reported concluded in the summer of 
Mn There has been no outbreak after that 

ate, 


The peor on the whole appear to be quite 
‘itisfed with the Portuguese connection. There 
i8no agitation for further reforms as in British 
Indra and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule, This is chiefly due to the fact 
thit under the present regime the natives of Goa 
‘hjov complete equality with the natives of Por- 
tue, many af the sons of Gua occupying high 
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and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr, Betten- 
court Rodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in Genera] Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr, 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr, Alberto Xavier, Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 


Administration. 


The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portugucse India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since ist July 1918. This Charter, 
tegarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrecs Nos.7008 and 7030. dated Oth 
and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying In certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts: Goa, Daman 
and Diu. ‘The last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa ls under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor-General. 


Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working: Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs, Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works. There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W7.1. P. Railway. 

As the princina! organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboraticn 
with him works a Governor’s Council (Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-Genera.,, ez-officio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-Genera], the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five clected 
1aembers (three representing Velhas Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there is a District Councll to supervise the Muni. 
ep and other local institutions, The 
District Council of Goa 1s composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernmont Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court; the Deputy Chief Health Officer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances ; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member ele by the Associations of Land 
owners and Farmers of the District; and qne 
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member advocates elected by the Logislative 
Council among the legally qualified. 

There is one High Court in 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and | 
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Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, 
Bi Quepim « Damao; and 


0 
the State of India | Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 


Ponda, Diu and Nagar-Avoll. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugio is situated towards the south of | 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank © 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15° 25°N. and Long. 
78° 47' K., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and 6} miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormuguo is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & 8. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugio is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and al] necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pte flag is ho » a 
qualified officer wil] board the vessel and render 


such assistance. 

Mormugio Harbour 1s the termina! station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
ls controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the ‘‘Mormugiio Improvement 
Trust’ with ite head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole alea, comprising about acres, near 
the Harbour. 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of age Tt is composed of two por. 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Aveli, 
Separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B. B. & C.I. Rail- 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
Jation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
Bame census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an arca, 
of 60 square miles and _ population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. 
The number of houses is 6,069. The town of; 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese in 1558 when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India. They, 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since bullt eight other places of worship. The 
native Christians adopt the European cos-! 
tume, some of the women dressing themsclves 
after the present European fashion, and otherr 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the 
ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 








territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals, There are stately forests in Nagar 
Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extont of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
docline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce especially 
with the east coast of Africa, In those daya 
it was noted for ita dyeing and weaving. 


The territory forms for administrative pur- 

sea a single district and has a Municipal 
bamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor Invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General! 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminic- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks. In Nagar Avell the greater 
part of the gojl is the property of the Govern: 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct. A tax is levied on all 
lands, whether allenated or the property 
of the State. The chief sources of revenue 
are and-tax, forests, 
duties. 


excise and customs 


DIU. 


Din is an island lying off the southern ex- | 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from | 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. Itis com 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 

the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island, It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
Fide at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period with a deajre to obtain possession 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms, Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and ita breadth from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
is sald to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census 


of 1921, is 13,844, of whom 228 were 
Christians 


French Possessions, 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 

lots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 

ada total population on the 26th Feb, 1931 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
clal relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
it failed, asalso did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
founded the first Campagnie d'Orlent, but its 
efforts mct with no success. Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting exemptiontrom taxesand a monopoly 
of the Indian tradefor fifty ycars. Afterhaving 
twice attempted, without success, to establizh 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find. 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speed}- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twolve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674, 


The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of ita agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased 1n 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1698, and held it untilit was res- 
tored to the I'rench by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697, Pondicherry became in this vear 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, ite site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
ita restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
fiovernor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 


Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
frant from the Delhi Emperor; Mahé, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtaincd in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Const, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
(Circars, was taken possession of in 1760, and 
furmally ceded to the French two years later. 


Administration. 


The military command and administration-in- 
chu fof the French possessions in India are vested 
i . Governor, whose residence is at Pondi- 
thirry. The office is of present held by 


Monsicur Solomiae (Lé0z), He is assisted 
by aChief Justice and by several “ Chefs de 
Service ” in the different administrative depart- 
ments. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
general were e-tablished, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal] suffrage within the 
trench territories. Seventeen Municipalities, or 
Communal Boards, were erectcd in 1907, namely, 
Pondicherry,  Ariancoupam, Modeliarpeth, 
Oulgaret, Villenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and 
Nettapacam, for the establishment of Pondi- 
cherry; Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Tiru- 
nalar, Grande Aldée, Cotch¢ry, for the establieh- 
ment of Karikal, and also Chandernagore, Mahé 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal] courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery, The army and_ establ ents 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and XKarikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross «a large proportion of 
the revenue. Al] the state anc dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
endent ones, have to be maintained. This 
8 effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable r‘ligious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for al) 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the auccessors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuita in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission hes outside the French Settlements, 
8 large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in Britieh 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
way running via Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karika is linked to the 
game railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of mmerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and present3, especially 
from the sea a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 


People and Trade. 


The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and One 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. Lemoignic. The 
Deputy is Mons. Pierre Dupuy. There were in 
1982 69 primary schools and 8 _ solleger 
ali maintained by the Government, with 308 
teachers and 9,263 pupils, Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1984) Rs. 3,284,873. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill, The 
cotton mills have, in all 1,601 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,450 persons, 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 


| ofl presses for groundnuts, and one ice factory. 


The chjef exports from Pondicherry are ol} seeds, 
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At the ports of Pondicherry and Karikal, 
In 1934 the imports amounted tofra 104,282,000 
and the exports to frs, 119,831,000 At these 
11,290 vessels entered and 
tonnage 144,130 T. Pondicherry is 


two porte in 1954 
Cleared ; 


French Possessions, 


visited by Trench steamers, sailing monthly 
between Colombo and Calcutta in counection 
with the Messageries Maritimes The figures 
contained in this paragraph are the latest avail- 
able and are corrected up to Decembor 1984, 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chicf of the French Settle- 


ments in India and its capital 18 the head- 
quarters of thelr Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromande! Coast, 105 milcx from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pond!- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway 
The area of the Settlement 18 115 square milcs 
and its population in the 26th Feb 1931 was 
183,555. It consists of the eight communes ot 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1698, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699 It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, unde: Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765 It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolishd m 1779, The 
lace was again restored in 1785 under the 
reaty of Versailles of 1783. Jt was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 


The Settlement comprisce a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded bv the 
British District of South Arcot, execpt where 


South Arcot 18 empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity 18 styled the Spec'al Agent 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government 
who 18 usually an officer of the Indian Army 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and 1s 
divided by a canal into two parta, the Ville 
blanche and tho Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being lald at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulovards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sca 18 again different 
from anything of its hind in British India. 
In the middle 18 a screw pil picr, which serves 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
genctral promenade for the populition. There 
is no teal harbour at Pondicherry, ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the px r is a statuo of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the plice and the French 


they border on the eea. The Collector of | name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Ohandernagore fs slfuated on the hank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below (Chinsura 
Population (in the 26th Feb 1931) 27,262 
The town was permanently occupied by the 
French in 1688, though previously it had been 
cer porarily abe ore by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1676, Itdid not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Duplelx It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and wab 


disappeared, and at present jt fs little more 
than a quiet suburbin town with little external 
trade The railway station on the Kast Indian 
Railway is just outside lrench torritory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah) The chief 
administrative officer 189° the Administrator 
who 1s subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions The chief public Inets- 
tution is the College Dupleis, formerly salled 


St Marvy’a institution, founded in 1882 and 


finally restored to tho French In 1816 under the direct control of the Frenoh 
The former grandeur of Chandernagore has Government. 
KARIKAL., 


Karlkal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The settlement Is divided into 
six sommunes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square tolles 


It 18 governed by an Administrator subordinate | 


to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popv- 
lation has in recent years rayidly decreased In 
1883 it was 93,055, in 1891, 75,526, 1n 1901, 
64,008; in 1923, 657,023 in 1024, 66,022, 
and in 2981, 57,914; but tho density 
is still very high, being 1,068 persons 
per square mile. Kumbakonam {fs the only 
taluk in ge Sa District which bas a higher 
density, of the six communes—namely, 
Karika}, La Grande Aldce, Nedungadu, Cot- 
Kéry, N éravy and Timoular—posaeains a mayor 
chad eouncll. The members are gl! elected by 


universal suffrage but im the municipality 
Karikal half the number of seats are reserved fo1 
Kuropeans or their descendants The country is 
vory tertlic, boing irrigated by seven branches of 
the Cauvery, besides many smaller channels. 
‘Lhe capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Araaalar, about 
14 miles from its mouth It has a brisk trade 
in rico with Oeylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other Freach 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
atead, aries with o {ight-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1800 Karikal was « onnected 
with Peralem on the Tanjore Distriet Board 
Rallwav arikol finuly onme into [rench 
possession on the settlement after 1815, 
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The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seon that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character—the local 
issue and the intornational issue. For almost 
& century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Governinent, both directly and as the : 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face 
But the tendency of later times was for | 
the {nternational aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until 
it wright be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all gonernilsations, that the local issue 
dominated, if 1t did not absorb tho situation. 


The Local Problem.—The local problem, 


to 1919. But spesking broadly, 





Sandeman 
brought peact to Baluchiatan, and to the large 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic 
term. So fat ag this section of the frontier is 
concerned 1t may be sald that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for ap economical 
and constructive policy. 


Towards Afghanistan.—Far otherwise has 
It until lately been with the section of the fron- 
tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
fines of Kashmir. ‘That has, for three quarters 
of a century, been the scene of almost ceaseless 
military operations, which have constituted a 
devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
ycars one sought for a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India. One expla- 
nation of their Inconsistencies was found in the 


in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated "existence of two schools of thought. Once the 
before proceeding to discuss itin detail. Krom frontier with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines soldiers naturally pressed forthe armed occoupa- 
of N th is a wild and troublous sea of some of | tion of the whole country mght up to the coa- 
the highest mountains in the world. The thin fincs of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
valloys iu these immense rangcs arc poorly popu- | posts, linked with good communications, which 
lated by hardy, brave, militan¢ mountaincers, , would dominate the country. But those who 
rendered the florcer and the more difficult by pro ‘looked at policy not only from the muihtary 
fcesing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated standpoint, were fearful of two considerations. 
by the most bitter fanati ism. But sparse as the | They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
population is, it 131n excess of the supporting! tior would only shift the frontier problem farther 
power of the country. Liko mountaineers in all North. Instead of the differing tribes, we 
parts ot the world, these brave and feailess men should, they argued, have to mect the Afghan on 
have sought to cke out their exiguous agriculture | our border line If Afghanistan were a strong, 


by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan, We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern- 
mint of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening tor the warlike Highlanders a military 
curccr in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering militiry operations ecasicr by the 
construction of Wade’s road. The High- 
lind problem ha3 disappeared so long from 


| homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amir's writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly. ‘Ihe Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions durmg the Indian secret ne 

1 


Loghs litics that its pregnant lesyons are of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor 
little realised, but if the cullous studens will enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
feid again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, | rising against his own Goyernor in Khost. The 
Lhe New Koad,” he will appreciate what Wade's | Afghan forces melted away under transport 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and | ditiiculties when thoy were moved against 
What lessons it teaches those who are called the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
upon to face, In its local aspect, the Indian _ make peace with bis troublous vassals. There- 
Irontler problem. So far as the area with which fore, it was said, occupation up to what 1s 
We are dealing was concorned, two policies called the Durand Line because it is the line 
Wite tried. In Buluchistan, the genius of Sir demarcated by the Frontier Commission in 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter- which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Int Into military occupation of the principal Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
points, and thence controlling the country time of trouble we should hove to deal with 


\t the same time close engagements wore entered | Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom' with tho irreconcilable tribesmen wong 
the tribesmen were keptin order. That policy our difficult line of communications There 


Wty 30 successful that whilst the administration was the further conaldcration that financiers 
“18 expensive the Baluchistan frontiér did not were of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
seriously embarrass the Government of Jndia ward Policy was wise from the military 
lr im the time when Sandeman set his mark on standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
( land. Not that the country was entirely | definite period greater than the Judian finances 
maceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings! would bear. Moreover on this sectlon of the 
it ssitated occasional military od gare Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
‘ni the Gomal Pass was involved tn the | expansion of Russiain Ccntral Asia. The easteet 
tt eral tribal disturbances which followed passes, and the passos down which for centuries 

wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan from the timo of Alexander the Great invaders 
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have swept trom Pursia and Central Aala to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, 1m the Interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
at ia to Bay up tothe Afghan frontier. and the 
Close Border School,which would have us remain 
out of the dificult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen onthe plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus 


The Two Policies.-— The result of this confiuct 2° 


of opinion was a serics of wavering compromisce, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their pnzed independence, 
without controling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely wero they linked with their supporting 
poe by adequate means of communication 
6 preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an Irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it Now it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and ‘* Sandemanise” the Inde- 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chicfs. There 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory. The tribal Chiefs, or malike, exercise 
@ very precarious authority, and the instrument 
forthe collective expression of the triba) wil! 1s 
not the chief, but the jirgab, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the samt 
influence,in time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, as the voice of the wiser greybread. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromis 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the genera) 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North-West } rontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobiliacd to 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of trinsportation was 
unable effectively to dea] with the situation, 
though peace was made The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt withitin master- 
fulfashion. In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsibh 
for its administration, and had organised fo 
the purpose a Special force of Fronticr soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Vicetoyalty of Lord Lytton, though no othe! 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through in thx 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governmonts. The area so separated wi 
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constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment ef India, exercised through a Chief Commis= 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 


troops in bases better linked with the main 
militar > centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 


Passes like the Toch}, the Kurram and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army Later 
It was supplemented by a fine development 
licy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Cana) (¢.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part of the r'rontier has since been one 
f the most peacefulin the whole border line. 


Lord Curzon’s Success.—Judgced by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful It did not give us complete peace. 
There wert ottasional punitive expeditions 
lemanded, such as fur Instance the Zakka Khel 
nd Mohmand expeditions, and the Waziris, and 
n particular the truculc nt Mahsud Waziris never 
peased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
built upa heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
settlLment whcn Government were free from 
ihe lummense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under tho strain of the wanton 
Invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919 On Kcbruary 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his slecp 
neat Jelalabud Although he docs not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
‘ather Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
ulgh claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdui- 
rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
uv the population ot the Afghan kingdom Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called Jashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the uutset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must trust him, In truth, the 
position of the Amir whun zueney entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult, 
he recelyed Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul,from which British represent- 
atives were stillexcluded. Buthe kept Afghan!- 
stan out ofthe war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 

policy was justified up to the hilt. Ind ’ 
his success was the cause of his agssgsination. 
The irreconcilable elementa in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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to avert the settlement of their account by the |in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
murder. When he was done to death, his student of Imperial affairs Russia was con- 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amirby fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
the assassins But the conscience of Afghanistan conditions as those which iaced England in 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah,the arch India when the course of events converted the 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his ation into a governing body. The decaying 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
brushed him aside and installed the son of bours Confronted with an infonor civilisation, 
Habibullah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne and with neighboura who would not let her 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was athorny slone, Ruasiahad to advance. Truc, the adven- 
bed on which he lav, and encouraged by the turous spirits in her armies and some of the 
disorders in India which followed the passing great administrators in the Tsanst capital 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical were not advorse to paying off on the Indian 
crime, set his troopsin motion On April 26,1019, Borderland the score against Great Britian for 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the the Crimean War and for what the Russians 
traditiona) loot of Hindustan The Indian Army thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
was at once set in motion, and as has always costly victory over Turkey 1n 1877-78 the 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was result was a long and unsatisfactory guerrilla 
easily beaten Dacca was seized, Jelalabad enterprise between the hardiest epiritsou both 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the sides, accompanied by penodic panics in the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc British Press each time the Russians moved 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned forward, which induced the coining, aftcr the 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 Russian occupation of Merv, of the gencric 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset agovern term ‘ Mervousness"” This external force 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another involved the Government of India in the humi- 
to set up a stable government in its stead The liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
Government of India wisely held their hand tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
and the Afghans having sued for peace,a treaty betwecn Kabul and Jelaiabad, slightly relieved 
was signed on the 8th August 1919 by the heroic defence of J¢lalabad and the 
firmncss of General Pollock in rc fusing to with- 
But an untoward effect of this wanton war draw the punitive army until he had set hie 
was to set the Irontier from the Gomal to the mark on habul by the razing of the famous 
hhyber ablaze With one or twocxceptions, Rala Hissar fortress It mvolved us In the sccond 
the I'ribal Milltia left without the support of Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
the regular troops who in the cmcrgenty problem of no stable govi(rnment in Afghania- 
ought to have been hastened to their tan There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
succour, could not stand the strain of rahaman khan, whom we set upat Kabu] to 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either relicve us of our perple xitiea, proved himself 
mclted away or jomed the rising Ihishasoften 9 strong and capable ruler, if one ruthisa in his 
been described as the failure of the Curzon methods But in the carly eights the two 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia States were on the Verge Of war Over a squabble 
Kut there is another aspect to thisissue which for the posswssion of Penjdth, and then mun 
was setoutin a series of brilliant articles which began to think a little more clearly There 
Me Arthur Moore, its special correspondent began a serics of boundary delimitations and 
contributed to The Times He pointed out that agreements which clarified the situation, without 
thc militia was meant to be a military policc jows vcr finally acttlingit Thc old controversy 
love The lapse of time, and forgcttulncss proke outin another form when intrigues with a 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia Burat monk, Dorjeff, during Tord Curzon s 
into an imitation of the regular army The viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave Buspicion 
Fie was meant ao be 7 tr peel eta that the socne had only shitted to Tabet. An 
Wir broke out Its units were true expedition to Lhasa rent the 
forve behind which the Rcgular Army mobilina so jong foie the Evitencus aie or aie 
This is a role which it was never intendd they persed the miasma of this intrigue But it Wag 
should serve , exposed to a strain which they jo¢ until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
should never have bcen called upon to bear, agreem( nt of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
they crumpled under it If on the outbreak of lat a stage long sought by those who looked 
trouble troops had promptly hurried to_ their beyond thei noses The actual authors of the 
hupport all might have rele woll of pa a Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign secre- 
Ooh after themselves, with no sign Pport, tary, and lord Hardinge, formerly Bnitish 


th vy found themselves too weak to hold their 
Povitions and militarily their only course was Lamers in Pctrograd, but it had been desir- 
to retire from the midst of thelr own kinsmen ©4 by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
M3 the seal of revolt surged towards them rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
Th 1 0 ake it of the dominant forces in Petrograd 1t was not 
Y would not take it. until as ne chastetod on the battlefields 
.—The Curzon of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
Sica ah ue bliss OL ite collapee greatly | pea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
4881'ed by extraneous events. The greatest that an atmosphere was created favourable 
ext rnal force in moulding Indian frontier policy to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
W218 the long struggle with Russia. For nearly embraced the whole fronticr zone There were 
hr¢ quarters of a oentury a velled warfare many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
for predominance in Asia was waged between | especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
“rt it Britain and Russia. There are few pages had to pay a coralderable price in the attitude 
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of Persians in the War But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an ond to the period of excur 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War 
Russia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Fronticr Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
tuneasiness ha& returned, for the pecerenhe 
and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert P iareayt the 
fame pressure upon itssuccessor, and the Soviet 
have & troublesome motive which the ‘sars had 
not: their aim to produce world revolution {s 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands arethe greatest obstacles 
in their path. 


German Influence —As nature  abhors 
& vacuum, 80 in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner docs one strong 
intiuence recede than some other takes its 
place Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreemont the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
Issue of the war with Japan Ihe seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamcd, at a time | 
when that sovereign was ostraciscd by Europe | 
for his direct complicity in the massacro of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His thcatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Hurope 
as an exhibition of opera boufte, soon bore frit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 

Incipalrailways in Anatolla Lator it fructi- 

ed more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which Serman inter sts securcd 
the nght of extending the Anatolian lincs 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-holdin the Persian Gulf by any a 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view—would be rcgarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the perlod of 
alarms and excursions which had 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution In Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of thelr influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways a6 far east oa Bourgulu, and constracted 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialitics 
of the port of Koweft in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Tarks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to exten the Baghdad railway 
from Basrato Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deap water inlet behind Bubian Island 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 


sfigured to Paidar 
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ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the ralls 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Kuphrates to Ras-al-Ain Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicatid In what became known in Germany 
as “BBB”"—RBerlin, Byzantium, Baghdad 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that fs to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before th. commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended In a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have boen British, and tho other 
Portion German But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thin alr with the complete defeat 
ot Turkey and Germany Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war, Germany 
made immense effortsto complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 


The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
The real signiticance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciatcd in Great Britain It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short circuit the traditional British 
dominance by s¢&, and absorb the passenger 
and goods tratic trom the East Thisidea oould 
only be noumshed by those complcts ly ignorant 
of thc conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the cirriage of merchandise The rush of 
passcng:r trafhe from India is from April te 
Junt, in order to escapo the hot weather in 
India and the return traffic 1s spread over the 
period of from October to January. From April to 
June the hevt in Mesopotamia fs appalling To 
imagine that the papier traffic from Indu 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sca route from Bombay 
to Marstilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, forsuch a land route was an amazing 
chimera ‘The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Bisra, then a journcy across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum: 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the Jine, the natural 
of the Middle East is Basra Tho sea 

ight from England or Germany to Rasra 
was often leas than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved 4 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Maidar Pasha, was again a chimera. 


As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway wae strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan 
tinople—and that Power the Teutons were resol¥ 
ed should be Germany—complete master of Asia 
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Minor and Lho Middle Last, aud the route select 


ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid | 


movement of troops to the strategic centres 
As & commercial line the Railway, 1f completed, 
would have served three zones The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta, The 
eastern zone at Basra The Germans, it 18 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with ‘Turkey 
which piece them jin maritime command at 
Alexandretta ‘Ihey began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 


run by the great HZamburg-America corporation. 


‘hey strove to obtain an actual footing In the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged demgns on Keweit, which 
could never have borne a 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing fo Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg , 


that was one of the red herrings they drew across 


their trail to divert attention from their real 


objective, Basra which 1s destined by virtue | ticrs 


more definite 
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cluded a binding arrangement with the sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the furks at Al Katr 
was always very precarious On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation profound) 
changed. When the sound and carefully execu 
expedition to Basra and Its strategic hinterland 
was developed intc the insane enterpnse to 


; capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 


Inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involvedin military 
eo of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were somes, successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
Aiter the Russlan debscle wo found ourselves 
lavolved in a new front, which stretched from 
tbe Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
eple character, but exercising little infiuepoe 
on the war ‘They were brought to an end by 
pee not on extensive wings, but at the 

eart of Lurkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war Icft usin an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
This cnabled the Turks, if they were 


of an unchallengeable geographical wni natural | so disposed, tu be troublesome through gucrrilla 


position to be the great port of The Middle 
Last These considerations bave no more 
than an academic value now Germany was 
defeated Lhe Turks, when they omerged trom 
an isolated military Icspotism biad on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 


warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
thc Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor, The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausaniie in 1928 brought temporary relief, but 
16 did not setile the main issue, the frontier 
betwecn lurkey and lrak Under the Treaty 


problem of re building their bankrupt State, it was provided that If the two parties could 
deprived of the most futcligcnt soction of the | not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
old population—the Grveks and the Armenians be left to The Teague of Nations Negotia- 
by massacre and expulsion—were a \cry different | tions were romptly opened at Constantmople 
{actor The completion of the through line was but it was immediately found that there could 
indefinitely postponed But as the advantages | be no mutual agreemcnt, the Turks demanded 
of the route, to1 the purposes we have indicated the whole of the Mogul vilayet, and the British 


are Inany and great the ultimate construction 
of the through {ine is only a matter of time 
bo one has placed these authoritative charac 
leristics on record for the guidance of opinicn 
when the project of the through route is revived , 
a3 it must be 


Turkey and the Frontier —The position 
of Turkey on the Indiau fronticr way 1ever of 
iny considerable importance in itself and ncver 
axgumed any significance, sive as the avant 
omer of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power and for a limited period 
lunng the war Although so long established 
In Mesopotamia, ‘lurkey waa not very firmly 
eated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rulher than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
th y were sulstinilally left alone, and the 
ministration, it is understood, never pid 
its way. Kor a bref period Midhat Pasha 
Tused the status ot Mesopotamia and ait«r the 
Kevolution that fine soldier Navim Pasha 
tc ame a power in the land. Lut speaking 
lr wdly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
be 1use {tf was no ones interest even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out When however 
( trmany developed her “B BB’ policy, Lurkey 
Wt used as a stalking horse She moved a 
sn Ul farce to the Peninsula of Al-hatr in order 
t) irighten the Sheikh of Bahroin, and tried 
t convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
Ut ither claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
Int a de facto suzerainty, oxercised by military 
{1 "‘Phese efforts faded before the vigorous 
4f on o. the British Government which con- 





dele;ates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations 
hat body despatched a neutral commussion to 
study the position on the spot, this commission 


lreported that the best settlement would be for 


the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, 1f 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolon,, its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty five years When the report of this 
cominission came before the League in 1925 
Biitain gave the necessary puarantee, and the 
Council of The Lcague unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak, ‘Lhe Turkish delezates 
who at firet recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions So the matter rested 
at the end of the vear with Irak in occupation 
ofthe disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line After 
at firat brcathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed,i. may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression, accopted the frontier line dumarcat- 
ed by the League 


France and the Frontier —If wi touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it 1s not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this bref survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 

olicy. It is diffoult to find any sound policy 
find the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
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at Maskat 10 the Persian Gull, and her communications, aerial operations and easy 
long opposition to the oer necessary to extir- propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
te the slave trade, an hold in check the new attention is necessarily being directed to 
Famers traffic in arms which was equipping local aspects of the general problem. The 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier tribesman was always an opponent to 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
ammunition. We can find no more definite always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ose in it than 4 general pin- ricking policy, ng every inch of the inhospitable country to 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps which punitive operations must of necessity 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain which take place he has hung on our rearguards 
would form a useful jever for the exaction of and given them an infimte of trouble, Even 
considerable cessions 10 Weet Africa, particularly when armed with a jezail and when every 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, a8 the price cartrxige had to be husbanded with jealous 
. These etibarrassmenta were care, the tribosman was a respectable anta- 
slowly removed vue vr van -- ---atnaian gonist. Now the tribesmen aro everywhere 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwlee armed with magazine rifles, either imported 
was it in the Rast. The consolidation of French jthrough the Persian Gulf when guorunning 
authority 1D French Indo-China was the prelude was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
tovdesigns for the expansion of this authority magazines, OF secured from Russian and 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation Atghan sources. They have an abundant 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
There had earlier been mutterings 10 Burma. of the fighting men have been trained in the 
We were established in Lower Burma in the ranks ofthe Indian Army, either as Regulars In 
thurties and in the eighties the foolish and the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, ‘militias. We found this to our cost in the 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious |evente following the Afghan War of 1019, The 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
opposition to the British. However, if any | tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
hopes were entertaimed of extending the Asiatic especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
- Clee naa in this direction, they were They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
rand the have ever had on the Frontier; their marksmen 
o ‘ar other- ship and fire discipline were descnbed by ex- 
wise was It OT the cumuure vs ~ twas the perienced soldiers a8 admirable. The tribal 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a bad for all practical purposes disappeared. 
reguiar Province of the Indian Empire and What was to take its place 


French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
Matters approached & ensis in 1894, and we jue positions were garrisoned by regular 
were within measurable distance of a situation lt wat but ee was only a temporary measure. 
which might have ended 1m Open war between —/ ay be said that the crux of the situation 
the two States. But as in the cage of Penjdeh, wasin Waziristan. Thissector of the Frontier 
and later when Major Marchand marched has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
across Africa to Fashoda, the immunence of because of the intractable character of the people. 
hostilities made statesmen On both sides ask and of their inveterate raiding activities 
themselves what they might be gomg to fight Fee va tte par a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
about. They found there was nothing essential I ey peg past evaded effective punishment. 
and ab agrecinent was negotiated between the | n Pay nl of the complete disappearance of the 
two Powers, which secured the independence an external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
integrity of Siam. That agrecmnent has been 229 necessity to preserve open lines of communi: 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in cation mn a ae enable us to go to the 
Siam itgelf, under its own independent sovereign, er ah o , é : Ane now formally recognised 
who 18 imbued with & gtrong friendship for teate. pice y of 1921 as 8 completely independent 
Great Britain, whilst atthe same time Main- O06 gor ey were many who urged the desirability 
tayning good relations with French neighbours. value P This spate Aiea pee atle 
| e 
The New Frontier Problem.—The whole ‘support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
of this brief sketch has been to show jand Peshawar on the other js fully consolida- 
that for three generations—most assuredly since ted, and no good case could be made out tor 
the events leading to the Aighan War of 1838— .withdrawing trom it. On the other hand, 
the Indian frontier roblem has never been a there was & strong case madc out for leaving 
local problem. 1 a been dominated by the tribesmen severely alone from the Goma! 
external influences—10 the main the long struggle to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a bref emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
period the German ambition to build up e|standpomt was that the Wazins are absolutely 
dominant ition in the Hast through the intractable, that it was unfair to impose on 
revival of the land route. and to a much lesser |troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. joperations in most arduous conditions ; and 
The circumstances affect the Frontier |that the only solution of the question was the 
from centres peyond it have greatly occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
changed. Old dangore have disappeared. jas far north as Ladha, and linking these posta 
And, generally, conditions have become more with our mili bases, and particularly with 
like those normal to critical land frontiers any- the termini of the Indian frantier railways, bY 
where in the world in this present time of swift |good motor roada. 
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This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
jna typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1019. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the “‘hailf-forward’’ policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
pores adapted to local conditions. There 

as been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Ramzak, not at Ladha. A network of consc- 
quential roads was ushed forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazirs, 
because they wanted to share the bencfits 
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which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Razmak towards 
the Afghan Border hecause of a rebellion on the 
Aighan side and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by pre venuns excursions by bodies of 
Wazirs into His Majesty’s disturbed territory. 
The work of control and of civilization is rapidly 
progressing in the whole territory. Of this 
particulars are given on 272 and following pages. 
One of its latest fruitnis a request by the Afridis 
for roads in their country of Tirah, a beginning 
with construction has been made. 


The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was in the autumno 
of 1925 extended to Landi Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


I.—THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion ot Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier is 
more powertully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appcarance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had cstablished at Ormuz, the super 
session of the land by the sca route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the jntcrior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and efliciently 
perforred. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were ually brought into close relations 
Lhe the Government, the vessels of the Royal 

av 


Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gult were kept free to the 
navigation of tho ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorlal acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of DBussidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
vas involved in European affairs. I'rance 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts oi 
the British Government to stump out the slave 
trade andto checkthe immense trafic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
lrontier with weapons of precision and quantitics 
otf ammunition. All causes of difference wero 
gradually removed by agrcements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Russia sent onc 
Oiher finest cruisers to “show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there wero no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
Witm water port, and in particular with casting 
Covetous eyes on the moat dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas, This menace deolined 


kept watch and ward, and our consuls. 
regulated tho eaterne)] affairs of the Arab rule's. 
on the Arab coast. in return for these services | 


after the signing of the Anglo-Bussian Agreement 
and disappeared with the collapse ot Russian 
power followingthe Revolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahreln by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Kowelt, the 
best portin the Persian Gulf and a_ possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further 
to consolidate her lnterests, orto stuke out a 
claim, Germany sent the bcavily-subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-America line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themsclvesas the in- 
struments of Imperial pole rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also trove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf. 


Counter Measures. 


The frst effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its featuresin his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, csta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Guli ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that ‘“ Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by tormal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will impori} 
Great Britain’s naval ition in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endoraed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne ia 


Persian Gulf. 
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The Frontiers—Persian Gulf. 


words of great Import—“We (i.¢., His Majesty‘s 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port inthe Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, which we should certainly 
resist with alithe means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
of] fields in the Bakhtiar country, witha great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Ot] Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake, But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
In importance, until they are now. more than 
they were before these external influences det e- 
Joped, a local question, mainly a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more bnefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1928, 
pp. 178-188 An interesting new fcature 

1931 was the decision of the Peralan 
Government to instal a Navy of their own In the 
Gulf. The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1982 It 
1, at the outset officered by Italians. The im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet is that an 
increase tn the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling ‘The ficet 
wiequncdtocheckit) | Phe British Govern acut 
in 193) annotnced them decision to tra ister 


thea ponapal nival station an the Peo sian 
Guilt from Henjam on kishm island off tle 
Pomian shore at the entiana of the sult 
which they held on Iease trom the Po sian 
Gat to Bahtom oon the Western Alaoian 


Coast otthe Gult Jhts move 
Move causes of friction 


Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outaidc the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
t> the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 


iS calculated to 


torical prestige combine to make it insepar- b 


able trom the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 


Tormerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
tmbraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
cstablishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 


The relations between Britalnp and Maskat 
hive been Intimate for a century and more. 
Jt was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
{ht Shelkh accepted a British aubsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his a rea ae us by 
concluding a treaty pledging hi f not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 


consent, 

The Pirate Coast. 
Jurning Cape Musandim and entering the 
uli Proper, we pasa the Pirate Coast, controHed 


by the six Trucial Chiefs 
T reatoy 


ein has now ceased to have any meaning, 


n 
he early days it had a very real relation 


The ill-name ofthis and 
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to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 


to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company’s ships of war. Large 
lel gat were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
rrucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which ahey undertooL to prohibit 
altogather tne traffic In slaves. ine relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Resident at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every yeat on a tour of inspection. 
The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast 18 increasing through the rise of Debal. 
Formerly Lingah was the yes se for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in theemploy of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debal. The Truclal 
Chiefs are—Debal, Abu Thabee, Shargah, 
Ajman, Um-al-Gawain and Kas-el-Kheyma. 


Bahrein., 


North of the Pirate Coast Iles the little Archi- 
pelago which fc.ms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of Islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
tLeir importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This 1s the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good yoar, mey 
be worth half a million pounds steriing. The 
anchorage ia wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails an @ have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some elghty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 


Inthe nelghbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 

urying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archwologists, The generally accepted theory 
is that it 18 a relic of the Phonicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

Ix Britibh Goviroment as was incntioned 
carlich in this review announced m= 1935 that 
the y proposed transiciring the principal British 
Naval lation in the Gulf from Henjam, on the 
Porsfan side of the Water, to Bahram 


Koweit. 

In the north-west corner of the Guif lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Kowelt lies solely in the fact that it is a 

sible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
way. This is no new discovery, for when 

the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis 
cussion, Genera] Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane—<«o called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns—as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean-golng steamers, It 
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ls sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town js peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, gE dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 


Muhammerah, 


On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Bhatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Kbazzal of Muhammerah. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in importance 
Since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Mesers. Lynch 
Brothers Thia route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Busbire and Shiraz This importance bas 
grown since the Anglo-Peralan Oil Company— 
now Calid the Anglo lian Ou Company 
established refineries at Mubammerah for the 
oi] which .hey win in the rich flelds which oe? 
bave tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening cf 
the rallway to Khorremabad by way of Diztul. 


Basra. 


In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It standa on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from ita mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic 1s valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on elther side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is indescnbable, there 1s a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route "a Kerman- 
shah and Hamadan 


The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinics of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
potamia under King Felisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselvcs committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities inthatland. The sound concepts which 
dictated the orginal expedition were dislocate 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; than the 
ab ae mili enterprises necessitated by the 
all of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, cast 


to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines | 


of Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
1sta, there’ was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
In ] part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be - 
gious. In these clircumatances King Feisal 
was im from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous conditton 
aroge—raaponsibility without any real power 
unless King Feigal was to be a mere puppet, 
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immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken In 1928 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the Pp of reference. 
aoe the House of gon May 8ré he 
sald— 


Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
iome tiine and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorsed 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Felsal and his Government, and 
has their cordial] assent. It is boing published 
at Baghdad to-day, 


The announcement is as follows :— 


‘“‘It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Fewal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an nde ndent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq enjoymg a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
(ite If and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereund:1, 


‘Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, itis conaider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty inits present 
form can conveniently be shortened In order 
to obviate the {inconvenience of introducing 





d amendments into the body of a Treaty already 


signed, {t has been decided to bring about the 
at ire modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 


“‘ Accordingly a protocol] has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms :— 


It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 

on iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey 
Nothing in this protocol shai) prevent a freeh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties , and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
_them before the expiration of the above period. 
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It. will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nationa 
or n four years, whichever might be earlier, 


The position of Iraq as regads the Leaguer 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty's Government 
would bein a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essentia! conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Irag, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 


The Council of the League of Nations in 
January, 1982, adopted the report of the Ira 
Commission recommending the termination o 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of berries Hy with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of justice. This meant the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membersh{p. 


Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the tuture of Mosul was {n 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britainand Turkey be an- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
mado by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was nocepted by both parties, 


Here the matter remained until the autumn 


of 1925. In order to secure the materia) for 


s decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral oommission to Mosul to investigate 
the asltuation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. I¢€ was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was to extend ita mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
years—a ig of stable government— 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq: 
if Britain was not willing, n Mosul shoul 
return to Turkey, matter came 
before the Connell of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary tee, The Turks 
thereupon challenged whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne, The iasue was remit- 
tad to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council, About this time 
there was published the “eport of a distin. 


‘and His Majesty the King of pe 
‘that * Provided the present rate 
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guished Esthonian General, Genera) Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the to 
investigate a tions of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own sone, 
and this report was of the most damning 

r. Great arco g mpl given ae 
D assurance, Was prepare 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the Guyot frontier— 
commonly called The Brussels Line—to Iraq. 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and In 1026 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League, 


A New Treaty-—A new Treaty regulating the 
Telation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated In 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 

It states 
progress in 
Traq 1s maintained and all goes well in the 
interva), His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1982. It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 


The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in sic a of Iraq. He also under- 
took not to modify the ex provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and Interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language, 


There was provision for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties fn all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interesta. The King of Iraq under- 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded thereafter 
with the approve: of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the trafic {in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Remo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 


There was provision against discrimination in 
Matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
sarees by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the 
League, 


Any difference that might arise between the 
high contractlag parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League, The Treaty was mado 
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subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums 
tances when Iraq entercd the League of Nations 


It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisal’s 


State, Basra has for fong been inthe closest jm 
n 


commercial contact with India, and isin many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bomba}. 
Its le have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which foliowed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
Bntish Government, If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
ad ministration in such conditions, 18 one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 


The Persian Shore. 


The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. ‘lhe Importance of Bu- 


The Froniiers—Setstan. 


tirancc HKustner eouth ites Langah, reputed 
to be the phan port on the Persian coat, 
but its trade is belng diverted to Debai on the 
Pirate Coast. In the narrow channel which 
formes the entrance to the Gu'f from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Hore we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
rtance asthe outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yerd. It is of still more importance as a 
ble naval base. To the west of the town 
tween the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are leas than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf, The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst inthe world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 


two points there ts the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Motli- 
terranecan, For many years Bunder Abbas 


loomed large in public discussions as the pos 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 


shire is administrative rather than commercial «ihing Phan owas cstabhshed oa | Brotish 
It is the headquarteis of Persian authority, the Naval stitu = at Henjgam 4 sinall island Coa 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- tv Aisn ro othe station was constructed 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main wnide mot with the Pormian authorities 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes Its ¢ wouatr wt Dita ip favom ot 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage 18 Buhroin was upon by the British 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz in 193) On the Mehran coast 

sses over the notorious kotals which preclude thi 1 ble stationol Jash and the possible 

e idea uf rail connection, and if ever a railway port bey = An antctesting deve lopment 
to the central tableland 18 opened, the commer in the Gultia the past two or Ghice years das 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigni tution of a Porsian Navy 

II —SEISTAN. 


Tbe concentration of public attention on the 


the early years of the century. Having Russia 


Perslan Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier fied Khorassan, her agents moved into Selstan 
importance of Selstan. Yet it was for many and through the agency of the Relgian Customs 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- offii1ls “scientific missions”’ and an frri- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and tating plague cordon, sought to estanlish in- 
south between the point where the frontiers fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
of Russia, Perela and Afghanistan meet at was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
Zulfikar and that where the frontiers of Persia These efforts died down before the presence 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open ofthe McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and special reference to the tribution oi 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and the waters of the Helmand They finally 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
region have been only partly developed under Agreement. Since then the international import 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive ance of Selatan has waned. 


rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it ls also midway athwarr 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 


line from Askabad to Meghed were built, the, 


temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 


to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more lelsurely movement 


to Quetta, and through 


Seistan, if the day came when she 


bh 
moved her es against 


Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
Intrigue was particularily active in Selstan In 


The natucsl conditions which give to Scistan 
this Strate gic umportance porsist For a time, 
British milucnee ancrcase din substance through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Selstan border at Killa Robat 
la 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts, dak bungalows, 
wells, and all facilities for caravan traffic 
The railway was pushed cut from Spe 
zand, on the Bolan’ Railway, to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extended 
to Dazdap, 54 miles on the Peralan side of the 
Indo-Persian Frontisr during the war as & 
military measure, but the traffie after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
traine a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
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Porslan Insistcnce on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across thelr frontier for 
the railway staff This led to the stop 
train running on the Persian side of the 

Negotiations for years dragged on fo brin 
about a reasonable settlement in regar 
to the situation 
Mons B hkazcmi, pad a visit to New Delhiin 


ge of interested 
ontier Inthe development of railways in Seistan and in 
sacurmgeg British Indian assistance 
cntorprse 
the Pcrsian Foreign Ministcr the subject took place 
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Novetmibo1 193) and trav¢licd custward fiom 
Pusia by the Baluchistan route He was 
ap Jus Govcinmecot s rm prescntative 


in that 
Only intormal cuonvirsations on 


Ill —IRAN. 


From causes which only need to be very 
brifly set out, the Iran qustion as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it 1s of 
no account Reference is mado in the intro 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacyin Persia That Agrecment 
divided Iran into two zones of anfluencc and 
the lianians bitterly resented this spparcot 
division of thelr kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect 
ed, and when the war broke outthcy were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut al Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
lian, they exercised a strong influence in 
Tcheran Withthe defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powera thisinfluence disappeared but 
at that time there was no authority in Iran 
besides that of the British Governmcnt, which 
had atrong forcos jn the North West and con 
trolled the southern provinces through a torce 
organised undcr British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles, It was one of the first 
taska of the British Government to 1c gularis« 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
wag reached with the then Persian Goverument 
the main features of which were — 

To respect Persian Integrity , 

To supply experts for Persian administra 

on, 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order , 

To provide : loan for these purposes 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
a way construction and other forms 


of teansport 

Both Governments agroed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Oustomea tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent 
redvemable in 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Custome’ recelpts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufbclent the Persian Governmcunt 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
ovher sources. 

The Present Position.—We have given 
the mam pointe im the Anglo-lran agree- 
ment, because few documenta have been 
more misunderstood Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et seg 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed itinto a tee of protection against 
all extenal enemies When the Britigh troops 


.n the north-west retired before the Bolst« viks 
the Jraniins had no uso for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who wcte to have asalst- 
ed Persia under it withdrew 


A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the War was that 
Great Bnitain must take in active hand in Iran 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that count The view always taken 
in the Indian Year k was that the internal 
affairs of Jian were her own concern, if she 
proferred chaos to order that was her own look 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
‘orm of Government That position has been 
justified The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in 
chief, a rough but energetic soldicr, gradually 
took charge of l1anian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
thc Government feared and respected throuzh 
out the country for the first time rince the assas 
sination of Shah Nasr ed-din. Alb dvof capable 
Americans under Dr Millspaugh r:cstored order 
to the chaotic finances Thess two forces 
operating in unison gave Tian the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his tim 
in Europe and wasting the resources of thi 
country He moved to have his position re 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of thi 
Molahs, but in 1125 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally de and the Sirdar Sipah 
chostn monarch in his place under the title 
({f Ravi Shsh Pahluvi ‘The change waa 
made without disturbance, and Irin entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post war world Since then considerabl 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an alr service to ‘Ieheran and rallway construc- 
tion The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American  finaneclal 
mission which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances When thelr 
contract expired Dr sa berry and his collea 
cues wore offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise 
They therefore withdrew from the country 
and have beca replywed by other forel g 
advisers The general situation was gravely 
disturbed in 1932 by the sudden termination by 
the Jran Government of the Anglo-lran 
Oll Cos concessivn, a matter affecting one of 


the biggest industrial undertakings in the 
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world and millions sterling of capital. The 
intervention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations 
between the Company and the Iran Govern- 
ment. While these were being scttled some 
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progress was also made with general negotia- 
ons between the British and fran Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of diMeulty between them. 

Mr. kuatchbull Hugetson is Butish Minister 
at Teheran 


IV.—THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a simal) part oi British 
India where the King’s writ does not run 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between 
Indian and Afghanistan influence was settled 
and it was delimited In 1903 except for a emall. 
section which was delimited atte: the Afghan. 
War in 1919. But the Government of Indla. 
have never occupiod up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line, 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width: 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is generically 
anown as the Tribal ‘Territory. lts future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 


This is a country of deep valleys and secluded. 
glens, which nature has fenced in with ajmost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, io whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewisn intermingle. They had 
lived thelr own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said ‘‘the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.’’ It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily Lorne in mind. The strong- 
est seutiment amongst these strange people 
is -O) Was Until — conperatively  reccntdy 
the deshe to be left alone | ‘They value thei 
Independente much more than their lives 
The other factor is that the country does not 
Suffice even in good years to maintaln the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorlal, the 


raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Pluns, The Internal ghee 
cnforeed: among them by Biitish contiol has 


nlite years Jud to an inerease in their numbers 
and this has aggravated thei econoule problam 


Frontier Policy. 


The polloy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely fo thalr own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace ofa 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
ticr policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ox- 
peditions, each one of which left behiad a 


legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of tho suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posl- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch frum the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “limitation of your inter- 
ferenve with the tripes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.”” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The maip foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to ree 
spect their tribal in jJependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
ot hindrance, 


New Province. 


As & first step Lord Curzon took tho 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced ts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal leviea, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. Atthe same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence the 
could quickly move to any danger point, an 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Tallway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
q narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
girh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kobat 
Pass, and to Thal in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways wero completed 
by limes to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected, 
'The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
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tious tribesmen Into successful agriculturista. 
This policy of economic development is re- 
celving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (g, 9. Irri- 
gation). Now it 1s completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 


A New Policy. 


It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Af tan sought 
refuge from nis internal troubles in a jc had 
against India. In this insane enterprise thc 
Af placed less reliance in thelr regular 
troops which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen. Inthis they were 
ustified, for the Indian Military suthorities 

led to give timely support to the advanced 

» some of these posts were 
ordered withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The | 
ridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and | 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a lesding maloontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora. But the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities, Their countr 
Hes within the belt bounded by the Duran 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districte of Bannu and Debra ismail 
han on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they contd put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent. armed with modern 
weapons of precision, they constituted formidable 
ad ey refused 


, to make peace 
even when the Af scravedin. They rejected 
our terms and 


ve measures were taken against 

epg Soy | was the most severe in the 
history of the er. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
ranks were many men trained either ip 

the Militia orin the Indian Army; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by tha fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overeeas and younger 
soldiers were op to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were thelr own un- 


A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
Afghan War 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting t. 
There was much vague discussion of the Position 


The Present Frontier Problem. 


in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922, 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings, 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attalned. en 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Mili Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan, This forced 
the M , and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In 7a sl 
tice the discussion Was really focu on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the ayed son. 
troversy—shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posta weule the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
asthe close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
aities become unbearable. 


The Curzon Policy.—The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the ‘‘occupa- 
tion” and the ‘‘close border’”’ policies. It was 
based on the withdrawa! of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway g hari #0 a8 to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Fronticr students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the fmal policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“Tt is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
peely retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.” The Curzon policy, thou 
{t was not pursued with the steadfastness 
ould have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us modorate—or rather it should be 
sald bearable—frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, becatse 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set a ad the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Kh militia faded away; the 
Warir! militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell, 
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The Policy.—The policy firet adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions waa outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In 4 
speech which he dressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts In WaZiristan; to 
open up the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from fts then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, throngh the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militla by regular troops That‘ 
Immediate policy was s890n modified so far. 
as the policing of these frontier lines by. 
regular troops wasconcerned. Such duties are 
immense)y unpopular in the regular army, which 
ia not organised and equipped for work of thir 
character. Irregulars have always existed op 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, it was neces“iry to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khaesadars and Scoute. The Knhas- 
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sudar is On extremely irregular. He has 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind of pagri. In contr inction 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that solong asthe Khassadars, 
onder their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questione 
are asked, If they dcsert In the day of trouble, 
they lore their pay but the Government loses 
no tifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posta 
in Wazirstan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the apectal problem 
of Wasiristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, irregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers. 


V.—WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier Mag 
tion of theday, the future of Waziristan. hat 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed some years ago tu “ The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,” written by Lt -Col, G. M. Routh, D.8.0. 


Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consista of the Sulelman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
trom Afghanistan. Thisis the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
Weat about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
Wariristan from the Kohat District. South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 


The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggied and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 

aix thousand feet. Here are our outposts o 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 

ae Lge latter within aa hia of 
rrant villages of Kaniguram an , 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Peru. 

Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is Ecce atc under Fir ciecigg an Ther 
can hardly encouraging. er e 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
a hope for an occasional crop after a 
uc i 


Inhabitants.—The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their merece poil, 
Make up the margin by armed robbery of 
thelr and more peaceful saa tev 
The name tes according to tradition 
from one Wasir, two of whose grandsons were 


¢ Regulars, built u 


the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs. 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less ind! inately, and Inter-marriage 
is the exception—in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together, ag materially aided 
our dealings with them. 


Unlike other parts of India, however, tliese 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 


Pia i a we ood of the British was at first 
one of non-interierence with the trib<s. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
eda of the dep! | with Regulars, followed 
y building poste and brick towers to be held 
by Militia ese posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first aupported by 
from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up y the 
geneous at Bannu and Dera Ismail han, 
n addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. spares 4 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied In 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-06 when this policy wae put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley inthe vain hope of taming the ude, 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacitying fofluence and a rallying gronnd for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troop» 
on a Liberal scale, 
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A Programme.— Lt.-Col. Routh then out- 
lined a ble policy for Waziristan. We 
give it textually, because we believe that when It 
was written it reficeted how military opinion in 
Tndia was developing :— 


“To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the inhabited tracts. Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continucd 36 miles 
notth to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 milcs south to Wana? Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Cis-Indus zones? 
The Razmak district round Makin 6,900 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
11,556 feet above the sca. The Wana plain, 
6,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corp: there is no doubt that 
a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem. Aline has been surveyed from 
Tank to Draband and thence up the valley to 
Yort Sandeman, so connecting with the ob 
and perhaps later to Wana. Tho Gumal Tangi 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Kach is the apparcntly 
obvious route, but would be prohibitivel 
expensive in construction and require muc 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajuri Kach ma Tana 
and Rogha Kot to Wana, some 2% miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com- 
munications. The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without unduc cost be extended to Thal 
and thence to Idak via Spinwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirablo, a motor 
road through Razmak, Makin and Dwato: to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. Kventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
24 Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substitutimg Razmak, 
which resembles QOotacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots pow occupied. 
[he very fact of employing the tnbesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stations in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist In this part of the Fronticr. ’” 


A Compromise._ A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon thelr hands after the 
Mohsud rebellion was made by the Forel 
Seerctary, Sir (thon Mr) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 5th March 1928. He outlined 
ucither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy, Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
Ix appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
thit nelther tho one plan nor the other remained 
Within the bounds of reasonablo argument. 


The Foreign Secre explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
pre sont sae are essentially throe, namely, the 
liuntier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
ofate of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
Mmodent Territory, this last being the belt of 
\wettled mountain country which les between 


| 
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the borders of British ludia and India. He 
proceadee Ma taco tk to show that this belt Is, 
fact, wi India “*,,..It is boundary pillars 
that mark off Waziristan from Af stan ; 
it ia boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
In India. We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory; and it is only from the 
t of view of our British districts that these 
rlbes are trans-frontier tribes. From _ the 
point of view of India, from the international 
th of view that is, they are cis-frontier 
ribesmen of India. If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India’s scourge, they are also India’s 
responsibility—and India's alone. That is 
an international fact that we must never forget.”’ 


Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan. He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same pollcy would prove effective in 
Waziristan. “‘But what was a_ practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago ls not necessaril 
80 now. The task {s infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed; their arms having 
increased at Icast tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a 86 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, ‘all the time the 
prokien in front of us would be golng from bad 

worse, with the Inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 
thrown back on barbarism......A rigid Close 
Border policy is really a policy of negation, 
and no ig more........ We might gain 
for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be Icaving behind a icgacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants.” 


The settled policy of Government in Waztris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 6,000 irregulars, while 
at Razmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Wazinstan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Razmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
yee in the Tochi. In the geographical sense, 
hereforc, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the mast backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. ‘‘Come what may 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inacoessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
poles and we must fold our hands while 
t grows inevitably worse.” 

Tho policy thus Initlated has proceeded 
with results according with the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people conctracd in its 
formulation, 
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The roads are policed by the Khassadars, who 
have, in the main, proved faithful to their t. 
The open hostility of the Wasiri tribesmen to 
the presence of troops and other ta of 
Government in their midst, which at the out- 
set they showed by shooting up individuals 
and small bodies of troops on every opportunity, 


has faded away, and the people have shown an {ph 


understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it. 
In various small but significant waye, methods 
of civilization have caught the imagination of 
the people and won thelr approval. Thus, 
the safety of the roads has encouraged, and is 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, as the King’s 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, 
that is no shooting up or other purauit of 
personal or tribal feudsis permitted upon them. 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns in safety. Under the in- 
fluence of thelr women, the tribesmen app'ied 
that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway would be extended to all the country 
for three miles on elther side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be expected. The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them. So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of thelr own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country. 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. 


A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
& year or two ago by the Wana Wazire when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Waziristan. A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Chagmaiaj and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai. 
A br e of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after 
abe down its deep valle 
Wazir , Gebouches on to the Derajat, was 
_.-.-- 2g» Ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1920. It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without cprosition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
saith of British occupation. There it happily 
remains, 


The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing. In other words, it is not 
&@ programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion. It lives and always waits eg 
some new actlon to give it further expression. 
In this reapect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wasir- 
istan, must, be ed as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lying betweea 


In carried on by Con 


from northern {jp 
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Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
Laer doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
eclared thelr readiness to surrender thelr 
Brearms {f their nelghbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road hee been 
uilt commencing Fort Sandeman via Gulkach, 

the Gomal river, with Tanal, on the Sar- 
wekal-Wana road) A moto) 10ad hasalao been 
constructed from Razmak through Kaniguram, 
in the heart of the Mahsud country to Wana. 
It was completed in 1933 and the only disputes 
‘connected with its construction arose from the 
1ivalry of the tulbesmen whose villages lie along 
the route and who somotimes fought one another 
to secure rond-making contracts. 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier during 1980 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 
Indian National Congress in the interior of 
(India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them, His Majeaty’s Government. 
The Congress at its annual seasion at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
& programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
iof revolution in India to secure this end. In 
\particular, it avowedly set out “to make 
Government impossible.” Revolutionary 
agitation, and especially a campaign to aceite 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a stand-still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. were the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
ess agents o ised in 
what are known as Khilafat Committees. For 
their purpose they made speoial use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu vetes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-vfficlal members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penaltios for the 
Marriage of boys and girls below stated mini: 
mum ages. The age at which marriage May 
take place is also ir general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans hy their religious law. 
Hence, the Musiims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
practice affect them, because Ite provisions 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theloss saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed, in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 

uslims aré, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
The regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government In India, Muslim 
interests would nof be safe against disregard 

in 


by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar 1930.— 
This Muslim apprehension, after the cera 
f the Act, strongly influencel the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 

litical reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirrin 
up anti-Government agitation in the almos 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
orth can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
propagsada was carried on ; it was, for instance, 
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alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
Medically examined before marriage. 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. W. 
F. P. into the tribal areas. Wasiristan was 
amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929. 
The poison spread outwards from Pcshawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed | 
into Mohmand country. The first point of | 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April 
1930. Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirab | 
to joln in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to join in. The Upper Tochi Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
planes pa lied the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of , 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 


In the result, the Mohmands, after being | 
bombed several times, found discretion the , 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report, The | 
Orakzgais of southern Tirah threatened to | 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper | 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar. | 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agenta, they succeeded in drawing two or three | 
Clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border | 
Into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochi 
Wazire heavily attacked Datta Khel, but were 
speedily brought to order by forces. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when the 
pamalted Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-i- 
m. 


All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed In 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Prshawar plain, imme- 
Ulately opposite the main valleys leading out | 
Of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now indicate the application of the 
dew frontier policy in that region. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
graying grounds on the Khajurl and Aka Khul 
biain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
telr marketing centre, they camein an accept- 
Gl peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1081-82. The Afridis 
'\¢ later asked for ronds into Tirah but are 
vet sufficiently agreed among themselves 
mit the point for construction successfully to | 
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It will be seen that the events of the eummer 
of 1980 put the policy to a severe test, and 
that ita succeasfu Oe gig se in the emergency 
was specially assisted by the Royal Air Force. 
The resultant poeron appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
has aiteady been expressed in road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
is effective, that the political and military 

ound organization with which the policy 
8 supported brings about the introduction 
of the amtelforative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridils upon the plain and their 
return to their homes without great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 

ies of troops could do, indicate the capac 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the T 
tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy is not extended over their highlands. 


Mohmand Outbreak in 1933.— 
Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modern Frontier policy and the need to 
keep it a live policy if it is to be of any use at 
all, The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live in the 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain. Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
& considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 


In 1932, during the revolutionary Bed Shirt 
campaign, in connection with the IndianNational 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Tower Mohmands are described as tho Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper Mohmanda in 1933, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of campaigning, 
commenced retributory raids upon the Halimzai 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give. 

About the same time as this trouble was 


erminating, there appeared in Bajaur,a country 
immediately tu the north of that in which the 


‘ events just described developed, a Pretender 


to the Aghan throne. He was accompanied 
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by two companions and started a campaign 
jn Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble 
as Might be possible in Afghanistan, This 
compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
Measures in fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbourliness to Afghanistan. 


Road construction from the Peshwar Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Rajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohminds At the same time, 
aeloplanes bombirded the village of Kotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, turther acrial demonstiations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date 

The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive 
and the jauris obdurate, there was good 


rospect of a campaign over the same counti 
seh i upper Mohmands dt (ded to Ash inthe troubled 


aa that covered by the campaign of 1897 
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territory, resembling that running through 
North Waziristan, 


In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bondst 
to keep the peace, and the Bajauris, while 
Maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to suriender the Pictender, nevertheless 
eapelled that person from their ternitory, 

tobably into Afghanistan Here, then, the 
touble ceased Ihe nett result of 1t wis the 
construction of the road through Ghalana: and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along it 


The Uppir Mohmands madc another descent 
in the bummer of 193» The Lower Mohmands 
quarclad among themaclyvcs over the distribu 
tion of load maintenance contracts and fhe 


acemed likely that the Ghalanai Road would | watc1s Successful mibtary oy crationsended in 
be continued into the upper extremity of Bajaur| the Uppi Mohmands sucing lor peacc--and 
and that another road tor troops would also! in the Ghalaniy road beng carried forwaid 


have to be constructed up the Bajaur valley; over the Nahakki Pass and down 
itself so that by the meeting of the two roads on to the Main which extends to the 


inUpper Bajaur, there wowd become establishe d 
a circular road through this part of the tiibal 


beyond it 
natural 
1oMl Junction wher the Upper Bajyam Valley 
mucts the Uppar Wolanand country 
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The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Erapire were for long dommated by one main con 
sideration—the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian Invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1888 was fought—the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. Jt was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
tw Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, end so to order our frontier policy that 
we ghould be in a Sag to move large forces 
ap, if necessary, support the Afghans Ip 
realating aggression. 


Gates to India. 


A knowledge of the trans-frontier eography 
of India brought home to her adminis tors 
the conviction that there were only two main 

tea to India-—through Afghanistan, the 
Fistorte route to India, along which succossive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the p of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate halfo To this end, having 

hed her trans-Pers railway to Samar- 
fend, Russia thrust a” military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Poat, where railway material 
is ig for its tmmediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trane- 


Siberlan frallway with the  tran-Caucasian 
system, of the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into d rect touch with 
ber European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Ohapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out tothe Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought ander British control. Quetta 
is now one of the til stratcgical ticns 
of the world, and nothing has been left undcne 
which modern military sclence can achieve to 
add to ita natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military anthorities lt firmly slozes 
the western gate to India, elthee by way of 
Lareaeaa or by the direct route through 
n 

Further east, the Indian engin system was 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to di Kota] aod down 
the other side of the Pass to Landi Khana, A 
first class military read sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our adv, post at Landi Kotal, and 
then descends until it meeta the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a sommence- 
ment was made with the Lot Shilman Rail- 
way, Which starting from Peshawar waa de- 
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signed to penetrate the Mullasori country and 
rovide an alternative advance to the Khyber 

r the movement of British troops for the 
defence Of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazn!-Kabul line. 


Relations with India, 


Between the advanced posts on either alde 
stands the Kingdom of A tan. The end 
of British Polley has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it nas 
early and largely sacceeded. The second aim 
may now also be sald to have beer attained 
When the late Abdurrahaman was ipvited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle vf 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until] none dared lift 
ea band against him. Aided by a British sub: 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year. increased 
to elghteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 

p atsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish {t with arms and ammunition. Step by 
atep his tion was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission,—which nearly 
recipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
n 1885,—determined the northern boundaries, 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the bordcm 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
elde, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a frultful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was nally surveyed and the 
frontler determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Fina 
the McMahon award closed the old feud wi 


Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the elmand in Selstan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 


about the tlme of Abdurrahaman's death, 
Afghanistan was in s position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up tothe day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
If the occasion had arisen for him to makc 
& choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his Country absolutely against all 
loreigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
Fround that he could not protect him, and 

ritish affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
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lagent, who wasin a most Moh eases ition. 
: At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 


to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James, 


Afghanistan and the War.—These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
relgn of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none Was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated hie authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made & 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed—a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan—that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acte, but that 
they must trust him; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ missions” at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir wasin a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own gle dr sai by the Turkish 
preaching of ajehad, orholy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to doso he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
‘he end of the war his policy was completely 
_ustified ; he had kept Afghanlatan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side; his 
sathority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was atits zenith. 


Murder of the Amir.—It is believed that 
it he had Nved Habibullah Khan would hava 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
n Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the poasible 
rallying centre of a Centra) Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he waa assasrin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
atances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him ali hip 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war theirtime of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in hia sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistap 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. 
sous, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
aud supported by the Army. Nasrullab found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanuilah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of Indla and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
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the traditional policy of Sarees But his 
dificuities at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatica) element 
was eeesperece by the imprisonment ot Nasrul- 
iah ; and the Army Was 60 incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A further element of 
complexity was introduced by the politica, 
situation In India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at ite height. e distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afuhan agente in Indla, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghutam Hyder Khan. 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts o1 
the Indian unrest. The result of all thts was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbin 
elements in a war with India. On the 25t 
April his troops were set In motion and slmul- 
tancously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes. 
oR. whom the Afghans placed their chief 
reliance, 


Speedy Defeat—The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 


troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
ar Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with, Strong British forces moved up the 


Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was rte- 
poe? bombed from the alr and also Kabul. 

othing but ashortage of mechanical transport 
peewentod the British forces from seizing Jelala- 

ad. Inten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usnal Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, kut as they were met with 
anuncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi onthe 26th July. On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
- ne in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 


Post-War Relations.—It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 

resentatives and British officials under Sir 

enry Dobbs. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached, 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Miasion should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1021 
i A pale Kabul where 8 peace treaty wae 
8 gn e 


The main pointe ofthe Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199. 


Afghanistan after the War.—Since the 
War ole relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory in the 
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British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this yee bee 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
ig an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; gapern Ae violent was 
the opposition to ase form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverscs to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels, At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business | gu a scrious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty: he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force, 


Bolshevik Penetration.—Teking a lony 
view, &8 inuch more serious development of the 

licles of Afghanistan, at the perlod to which 
the foregoing notcs apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former ‘rans-Casplan 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the ruJe of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs. 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet a dated the outlying provinces 


of Persia, of and ef Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, ce declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 


qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmanistan so us 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more tle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammuaition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and waa largely 
developed, In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it poasibie 
to attack Great Britain in India through ap 
absorbed Afghanistan. 


It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all bp Mc without the slightest inter- 
tion of handing themselves over to the Bolsheviks. 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghan were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
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1925 and in the early of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
co has aye been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier, 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico, 
There ja no little evidence to show that 
though the form of 5 ggltiabas pag: has changed 
in Rusela the alms of Russian 
game, It used to be said that the of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russlan Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That Hine has been constructed b 
the Bolsheviks, The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 

Russo-Afghan Gi talks Siprhalas alesis 
relatious between the two States are frien 


the 


licy are the) 


diy. ' 1927 His 
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Tt will be valid for three years. After this 
| period jt will remainin force for another year 
provided neither of the parties hag given notice 
six months before the date of ita expiry that {t 
would cease after that time. 


On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghonistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 


A British Minister is established In Kabu 
as well as the representatives of other European 
tes. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the Kuropean capitals. The various sub- 





| sidijary agreements under the Treaty have been 


carried into effect. 


The King's Tour.—In the closing months of 
jesty King Amanulla, accompanied 


In December 1926 the Afghan papers published by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet! a long tour to India and Europe. It Is under- 
Russia, which was signei on August 3ist, but stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
it provided that it should in no way Interfere | tlons of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on ated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
February 28th, 1921, The principal clauses of he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
this treaty, as disclosed In the Afghan papers, and recelved a great popular greeting in Bombay 
are as follows :— per om his Sur agree mr eee 

Clatise 1.—In the event of war or hostile Of Other communities, who forgot the invasion 0 
action between one of the contracting parties | India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 


and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting yee | will obyerve neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2.—Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 


He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals, He made a State visit to Labrirad & and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 


party. The contracting parties particularly untoward incident. Afghanistan was peaceful 


agree not to make ces or political and, 2¥%ing his long absence. 
military agreements with any one or more’ Reforming Zeal.—King Amanullah returned 
other powers against each other. Each will, to his realm as full of reforming zeal, He was 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial much impressed by the political and social 
or economic blockade organizod against the institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
other pary, Besides this case the attitude | in Hh doers by the dramatic forcefulness with 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards, which Mustapha Kemal Pash had driven 
one of the contracting parties, the other Turkey along the path of “reform,” or perhaps 
Seats party will not help such hostile, it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution | In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
of such li and hostile actions aud was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
Tcagures wi ta dominions. only Myre ie the aca et i deve Bh 
Clause 3.—The high contractin rtics and for the women of the West. ot after 
acknowledge ope aneéheva Govccniient ag edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
nghtful and independent. They agree to abstain | Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
from all sorta of armed or unarmed interference !mposed: it was proposed that women should 
in one another's internal affairs. They will emerge from thelr seclusion and doff the veil ; 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
other powers which interfere in or against one | scribed ; in September Government officials were 
of the contracting Government. None of the forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions’ European dreas was ordered for the people of 
the formation or existences of socicties and the Kabul. At the same timc, the pay of the re- 
oe of individuals whose object is to gather ular troops fell into orrear. 
indepriteges” te ceedae pada Pherae With every appreciation of the spirit and 
[% checked.’ Stmilarly, netther of the oon- ty caving the Kimeote renter the mee. 
tracting parties will allow armed forces arms, . hi i right ] ° armatl ‘ 
ammunition, or other war material naaeatit hey reminded him that in 1024 far less C 
to be used Sgainet tha olber coi y changes had brought serious trouble in their 
to pass thro ita doraini tracting party train. In May of that year the “ Lame Mullah 
| ugh ormlmons. raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
t Clause 6,—This treaty will take effect from Gilzai and Mangal clansmen of Khost. The 
be on, which should take Mullahs were openly active against the Kin 


& date of its ratifi 
Bvt ccc within three months of its signature. and His Majesty was cqually frank jo hi 
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hostility to them Possibly also well wishers 
suggested that whit was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had betu prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be Icss easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the westurn world. 


A change of Kings.—Events moved rapidly 
in 1929. Anotorious north Afghan budmash, 
Gacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and infli severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives in various parts of the world Issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken King Amanulla, 
and his femily fled from Labul to Kandahar,| 
and then from Kandahar vis Quetta to Bombay, 
where they took ship to Europe King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Rome entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained 
Bacha-i Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabnil Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and hv 
was haraesed by constant attacks. ‘he Royal 
Alr Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered im and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch 
The most tormidable of the new king’s adver 
Baries were led by General Nadir Khan, 4 scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place 
Fortunes varied. Nadir an almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost But a band of 
Wazire from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members oF 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Kurope A Shinwarl ue near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in I’ebruary 
1930, and was repressed with unex 
and vigour. There followed a ser 


cted succcss 
us rebellion 
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in Kohidaman. Bacha-l-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Sbah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reoiganisation of his 
Army kLngland was strictly neutral during 
the successive stages of the _ revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to hel 
her maintain Internal peace when she b 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him He gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co operated effe ctivily to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Trontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930 The trade routes weit 
re opencd and the new King again took up 
Amanullah’s mantle of reform but in a states 
manlike manner which carried the Mullah’s 
along with him 


Murder of Nadir Shah — Lluis ordered march 
of progiess Wis trigic uly interrupted by the 
murder of alis Majesty Nadir Shah on the afte: 
noon af 8 November 1943 His Mijesty was 
utending ». footbill tournament prize giving 
when 2 youn Inan among the gathering steppe] 
forward und fied several reyolycr shots mto him 
at close range hullmg Inm mstintly = Jt later 
uppe ued that the assassin commuttcd the cmc 
in revenge for the exccution of 1 pPlommment 
Afghin who had been caught deeply involve i 
in trcascnible activities after he had been 
merciully treited for earlicr behaviour of t) 
same kind = Lhe wsassins fithcr wis stated ¢ 
have been this mins servant Jhe mindy 
wis net followid by gencral or widesprearl 
digoider Jhe moambers of Naidu Shah s family 
and his pronnncnt officcrs of St utc stood loyalh 
by Jus heir, lus son) Muhamined Zahir dhe 
latter wis duly placed on his futher s throne and 
his sccession Wis m due course achnowlcdsc | 
und confirmed throughout the kingdom 1n the 
ta iditionil manni: = Jhe new king started his 
1agn with a high reputition for courige and 
stcadiness He carly issucd assurinces to Ins 
people that he would continue the policy of his 
father m iffaus of State No untoward events 
hiv oo Cuued in the vous that hive sin 
past ant durin, them the new yet, Bang his 
hv his pioadits ind 2.0) L Govcininent gradually 
stron. then this powtion cn the throne 


British Representattrve—I{ -Col Trasez Ty tla 
LL 


VII.—TIBET. 


Recent British policy In Tibet is realfy another 
poe in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 

ritalin and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings deapatched Bogie on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse,—the spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalal Lama of Lhasa— 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and grad Mies pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. 


After to 


Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visut 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. Jn 183% 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attem)t 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetaus, 
but it was abandoned Jn deference to the oppo 
aition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty ove! 
Tibet was recognised and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmi? 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the pnsition on the Tibetan frontier continued 
be most unsatisfactory. The ‘ibetar: 
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were aggressive and obstructive, and with « was therfore decided that the mission should 
view to putting an end to an Intolcrablesitua: advance to Lhasa, and on August 8rd, 1904, 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between Lhasa was reached There Sir Francis Young- 
Great Britain and China in 1890 This laid'hugband negotiated a convention by which 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet,'the Libetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
and paved the way foi arrangements for the at Gyantse, Gartok ani Yatung; to pay an 
conduct of trade across the Sikk'm-libet wmdemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements rupees) , the British to remain in occupation 
rovided for the opening of a trade mart at of the Chumbi Valky until this indemnity 
atung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, w1s paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
10 which British subjects should have the right year In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
of free access, 4nd where tbere should be no agreed that the British Trace Agent at Gyantse 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 
fused to recognise it, and despite thelr establish- 
ad suzerainty, the Chinese Government were Home Government intervenes. 
unable to Secure respect for it. : For Rarer hice were not apparent at the 
une, but which have since been made clearer, 
Russian Intervention. the Home Government were unable to accept 
This was the position when in 1899 Lord |the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
[ama were returned unopened, at a time | Valley was reduced to that period. The mght 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse ' to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a was withdrawn. Iwo years later (June 1906) 
Siberian Dorjleff, who had established a re- 8 Convention was concluded between Great 
narkable aszandancy in the counsels of the Brita and China regulating the position im 
Dalai lama, After a few years’ residence at Jibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
Lhasa Dortleff went to Russia on a confidential agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
mission In 1809. At the end of 1900 he re- to interfere in the internal admunistration of 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis Jibet. China undertook not to permit any 
sion of which the head was officially descrilcd othtr foreign State to interfere with the tern- 
m Russia as “the stnior Isanite Khotnba tory or internal administration of ‘libet. Great 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet ° ‘Jus Britam was empowered to lay down telegraph 
mission artived at Odessa in October 1900, lincs to conne.t toe trade stations with India, 
and was received in audience by the Isar at and it was provided that the provisions of the 
livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
progress, and in 1901 was at St Petirsburg of 1893, remaimed in force. The Chinese Gov- 
with a I'lbetan mission, where as bearers of an |erntment paid the indemnity in three years 
autozraph letter from the Dalai Lama they and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. [hey only direct result of the Mission was the open 
were escorted home through Central Asia by ing of the three trade nartaand the establish- 
Ft etl eek ee Inte ges ment of a British [rade Agent at Gyantse. 
Othurs were attached. ie time was 
rumoured that Dorjlef had, on behalf of the Chinese Action. 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, he sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
which virtually placed ‘ibet under the pio- was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
tectorate of Ruasia, This rumour was after- been unexpected. On the approach of the 
witds officially contradicted by the Russian | Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fied 
Government. ie vee ud aie eee te drat o 
ongolla. He le e internal government o 
The Expedition of 1904. Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
In view of these conditions the Government Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
luinty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with su7craintv of China over Tibct had been ex- 
au armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out plicitly reaffirmed. It was avserted that she 
Btinding questions with the Libetan autho-| would be held responsible for the foreign rla- 
nitics on the spot. To this the Home Govern-'tions of ilbct. In the past this suzeramty, 
nent could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- having been a “ constitutions] action,”’ it was 
400 with the Chinese Government, to a joint |(nevitable that China should take steps to see 
, Mecting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side that she had the power to make her well res- 
of the frontier. Sir Srancis Younghusband pees at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
“is tlc Diitish representative, but after months convert Tibet from a vassal atate intoa 
Of d lay it was ascertalned that the Tibetans| province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
had no intention of committing themselves. , Acting Vicoroy in the neighbouring province of 
Wii therefore agreed that the mission, with | Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet, 
tr ng escort, should move to Gyantse. On He piocecded gradually to establish his autho- 
iy the Tibetans developed marked hosti- rity, one through eastern Tibet and 
» nid there was fghting at Tuna, and several treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
‘Y (ncounters in and around Gyantee, It time the Dalai Lama finding his presence a 
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Urgs, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, ment aubsequently accepted the principle that 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence China ig to have no right of active intervention 
he asia to Pekimg. where he arrived in in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
1908," was received by the Court, and despatched agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by discuss the relation of the three countries. 
lelaured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern: ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
ment had littlein common. The Dalai Lama China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
despotism which he had exercised prior to issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him been made on the subject, it is understood that 
of all temporal power and preserve him a8 a a Convention was initlalied in June which ree 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
been exacperated by the pressure of the Chinese ~->per, with the right of China to maintain a 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese sident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
force was moving on Lhasa 80 alarmed the semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese ition 
the frony of fate sought a refuge in India. He was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, Convention, it ig understood, has not been 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Later Stages Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
¢ and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
The British Government, acting on the re- syzcra'lnty. When the Chinese province of 
presentations of the Government of India, gzechuan went over to tho South, the Central 
made strong protesta to China against this Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
the Internal administration of Tibet, could not appeared to be ably managed. After the 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a: Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
country which was a neighbour, cn intimate confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostllitles 
terms with other Ber poune oo on te were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 
Reet eee Alben Bavecaient be tala From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern. the !mportance which formerly attached to the 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to Political condition of Tibet was much Jess a 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation local than an external question, and was In- 
of order, that China had no intention of con- fluenced by our relations with Russia and 
verting ‘Tibet into a province, but that being China rather than with our relations with Tibet. 
responatble for the good conduct of Tibet, Busala having relapsed into a state of con+Sder- 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes #ble confusion, and China having relapsed into 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the & State of absolute contusion, these exterual 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was forces temporarily at any rate disappeared, and 
such an impossible person that they had been Jibet no longer loomed on the Indien political 
compelled again toe depose him. Here the horizon. The veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 
eiateor might have rested, but for the revolu- and affairs in that country pursued an {eolated 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in course, withthis considerable difference. The 
Bzechuen, and one of the first victims was Dalaj Lama was now on term: of the greatest 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off from ail support from cordiality with the Government of India Ip 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 1920 he requested that a British offcer should 
pulace, the Chinese troops In Tibet were besent to discuss with him the position In 
In a hopeless case; they surrendered, and Oentral Asia brought about by the Revolution 
sought escape pot through China, but through! in Russla and the collapse of Government In 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. China,and Mr. Bell, OMG, 1.0.8, Political 
The Dalal Lama returned to Lhasa, and In 1918.' Officerin Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose 
in the House of Lords on Juy 28, Lord Morley In 1922 telephonic communication between 
stated the policy of the British Government Lhasa and India was established. The Chines 
in relation to these changes. He sald the have lately to increase their hold on Tibet but 
declaration of the President of the Chinese without persuading the Tibetans to accept 
Republic saying veag ace ale Pare the closer agsociation. 
sphere of Chinese Interna ministration; i cer an Sikkim: B. G. Gould, 
th Mia bet us fob roared as an ab cnt 07 SLRS ME 
equ with other provinces o a, ; 
a met oe k very ignore protest from the Bruish Trade Agent, Gyantee and Yatuna — 
British Government. The Chinese Govern- Capt. R. K. M. Battyc. 
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The positionon the northern frontier has Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit 
been considered as if the British ling were con- now the northernmost posts of the Indwo 
ons with that of Tibet. This ts not so, Government, to Assam, with the exceptird 
real frontier Btates are Kashmir, Nepal, of the small wodge between Kashmir end Nepal, 
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whore the British district of kKumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of ‘Tibet, for a c.atance 
of neatly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
an! the true frontier. The firet of these fron- 
tler States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 
(q.0.); it ia almost the only Important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities and 
it worthily dischargesthem through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops—four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
tories, comp7sed lv of the Rayput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting material One 
of the most Important trade routes with Tibet 
pesses through Kashmir—that through Ladak. 
‘Lhen we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
This Gurkha State stands in special relation 
with the British Government. It is for all 
practtcal p ses Independent, and the Brtisr 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing 
machine in Nepal is ulso peculiar. The Maharaj 
Dhira! who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupics a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
“ir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
o* against Chinese aggression through Tibet. 1 he 
friction between the Chinese and ths Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury tho Chinese marcned an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmandao— one of the tot romarh- 
able military achievements ict the history of 
Asia. Underthe firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
Rtrong bulwark of India. Nepal ia the recruit- 
Ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the uROuOE 
arm of the Indlan Empire. Beyond Nepaj 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in ‘libet, the Governnent 
of India In 1910 strengthened their relationa 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
ftv thousand to a lakb of rupres a year, and 
tuking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its forelgn relations. A fter- 
Wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
rf these States. At the request of the Nepalcse 
Goverament a British railway expert was 
! puted to visit the country and advise on the 
l€ t meins of improving communications with 
Inliv As the result of his report the Nopalese 
Government have decided to construct a hegbt 
riluay from Bhichhakhor! to Raxaul. Grent 
Succes has attended the orders passed by the 
N ' lese Government abolishing slavery. 
Assam and Burma. 
Wethen come to the Assam border tribes— 
i Daflaa, the Miris, the Abora and the Mishmis 
T( pting the Abore none of these tiibes has 


i, ntly given trouble The murder of Mr 


Niiameon and Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong: 
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to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. froutier. A force of 2500 and about 400 
military police was sh a i from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe, After 
two or three small actions the murderers wert 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Rs. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Mir 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and jleech-infested biils has not encouraged an 

deslre to establish more intimate relations wi 

them. The area occupled by the Nagasares 
rung northwards from atenipa The Nagasares, 
a [tbeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which 18 atill vigcrous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hillis is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
art included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
istricts of Burm: Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and thie 
Kachins. Civilisation {s said to be progress 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese aide. 
Negotiitions betweon Britain and China on 
this subject Were lonsin progress, particularly 
witha vuw to the fiontica between Burma and 
the Chines province of Lunnan whee the 
absence of 2 defined boundary makes the 
maintenance of thc peace dificult A Delinuta 
{ion Commission, Consisting of British and Chinese 
Conmusstoners With a Neutral President proceed- 
ed to the frontier region in) November £935 


to spond the wanter settling the ling between 
the two countries The Neutrat) President 
1S the distangurshed Swiss) enginecr  ¢ fhicer 

olonct ob feelin Ut) become obvious in 


April, 1936 thit the Commission would be 
unable to complete its work before the end of the 
aurent diy seison ind tht Chaiman therefore 
di cided that ff should disperse and reassemble 
mn November, 1956, to complete its ¢ ish 

Lhere Is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo On the Hastern frontier of Burma are 
the Shan States, with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population o! 1,300,000 
These States are still administered Sv tht 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to thi 
guidance of Superintencents and Assistant 
Supermtendents. The Northern Shan _ Rail- 
way to Lashic, opened !n 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railwa} 
link with China, but this {dea has been puf 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be 
trade which would justify the heavy expen 
diture. The Southern Shan States are oeing 
developed by railway connection The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Slam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma The relations between the Incian 
Government and the procressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent, A notable humanitarian 
evelopment oi recent vears is the success of the 
Meastires to abolish slavery in the Hukawng 
Valley. Inthis remote place in the north-east 
of Burma a mild system of slavery existed but 
In response to the initiative and pressure of 


“1s im 1911 made necessary an expedition | British officers they wete all ficcd by April 1926, 
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Nepal. 


NEPAL. 


The small hilly independent Kingdom of 
Nepal 1s a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 520 mules siong the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas Tt has an 
area of about 56 000 square miles, with a popu 
lation of about 45680 000, chiefly Hindus Lhe 
greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow clid peaks which culminate in 
Mouut J verest (29002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude Jhe country befoie the 
Gurkhi occupvtion wis split up into several 
small kingdoms under cwar kings 
Ihe Gurkhas under Prithvi Narisyan Shah 
overran and conquered the diffcrent kingdoms 
of Patan, Kithmandu, ond Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the Istter hilf of the 
18th century and since then have becn rulers 
of the whole of Nupal In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana 
obtained from the sovercign the perpetual right to 
the offic: of Prime Ministr of Nepal, and thr 
right is stillcnjyoyed hy the descendants of tbe 
Rana arp {n 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to Lugiand and was thus the first H'ndu 
(hf to leave India and to become acquunted 
with the power and resourcsof the British 
nition Lherelations of Nepal with the Govern 
ment of India are regulatid ly the treaty of 
1816 aod subse quent agrcmcnts by which a re 
pros mtative of the British Government 1s 
1eceived at Kathmandu. By vutue of the same 
Treaty elthtr Government maintained a 
representative at the Court of the othe: and her 
treity relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Resident at Lhasa of hor own Her relation 
with China ts of »friondly nature If ver since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly 
relations with the Britlsh Government have 
steadily been maintiined During the rule of 
tho late Prime Ministor it his been at its height 
a81s eviden(cd by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money whi h has been given snd which 
was appiecivtively montioncd in both the 
Houses of Piurliument and by Mt Asquithin his 
Guildhall spcech in 1915 IJhe message from 
His Majesty the King Lmpcror to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time ws also 
Viceroy # valedtctory address to the Nepiese 
contingent on the eve of thei :cturn home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in Tndta 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half yeirs of war In recognition of this 
help Nepal receives an unconditional anoual 
present of rupees ten lakhs fiom the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity To 
furthor strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new Lroaty of filendrhip 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 215t Ducember 
1928. 

From the foregoing accountof the history of 
Nepal It will be seen that the Government of 
the country has gencrally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of govermmcat has beor: 
clearly laid down and di fined. Ihe sovereign, 


or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 


dignifled figure-hoad, whose position can best 
bo Hkened to that of the Lmperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate, Ihe prusent King, His 
Mayjcsty Maharagjadhirajya Tribhubana Bur 
Bikram Jung Bahadur bhah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the deeth 
of his father in 1911 ‘lhe rcal ruler of the 
country 18 the Minister who, while enjoying 
compict( monopoly of powr, couples with his 
official rank the exaltcd title of Maharaja 
Next to him comes the Commander in Chicf, 
who ordinarily succecds to the office ot Minister 

Ihe present Minister at the head of affalis 
of Nepalis Mahaiaja Bhim, Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Kana G@Ost,acua, Kcvo, Yit 
Tang Paoting Shun (hian, Juh Chuan Shang 
Chiing (Chinese), Honorwry Lieutenant Grneral 
British Aimy and Hon Colonel, 4th Gurkhas, 
who succeeded the late Maharaja Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana a5 Primo Minister 
wd Supreme Comm inder fn Chicfin November 
19.9 ‘Soon after this accession to power, 
with the consummate skill and _ political 
acumen of 1 born diplomat he _ averted 
1. threatened bierwch of telations with 
het A min of proved ability as the 
C mimander in Cluef of Nepal he has maugurated 
several urgent and important works of publi 
utillty Alteady he has abolished certain un 
¢cconomir¢ sl impostssnch as those on salt cotton, 
ete , has tentitively suspended capital puntsh 
ment in the kingdom with 13 view to Its final 
abolition constructed a second witcr works, 
nnprovad mint we and expinded general educa 
tion Jhe reJimation on a Juge scale of 
forest ire both in the hills ind the [ara is 
now golnzon to provide + hewth and home for 
Guikhas 1¢tiuing from British Service and part 
ot the overflow population now migrating out 
side the country In all his public utterances 
he hives cxpressed un earnest desire to uphold and 
wigment the tiwditional filendship with the 
British Gcovernmcal 

Ricu what and mize form the chiuf crops 
in the lowlinds Mincral wealth 18 supposd to 
be great, but like other sources of revenuc, has 
not bkendevcloped €Communicationsin the State 
ore plimitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has alrcady undcrtaken the construction of a 
good and pcrmancnt road for vehicular traffic 
from Amickhguny to Bhimphcodi—the bast of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the sapital of the 
country from British India and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capita' 
propor covering a distance of 14 miles =A light 
tallway from Amlckhgunj covering o distance 
of 25 miles in the route and connecting with 
the B. & N Ry at Raxaul also has 
been constructcd and upeued for traffic since 
March 1927 It has also put up a tele 
phone over this route connccting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Raxaul The revenue is about two crorus 
of rupecs pee annum The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
in it being filled by relations of the ministor 
The State is of considerable archsological 
Jaterest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha's life have been identified In 
1t by the remains of inscribed pillars. 

Britsh Envoy—Lieut.Col I M Buley 
Orn. 


Railways 


The prospect of Inking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwarda through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India 
More than 60 years ago a Select Committee 
of the louse of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
rallway. The Shab of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment cf 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
cent A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1000 miles fiom Calro and Port 
Said to Kowelt, at the head of the Persian Gulf 
While these projects were in the alr, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to German: 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railway 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan The construction of a 
Trans-Persiin railway, connecting India, across 
Versia, with the Russlan lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the histonc 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding lV crsia 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Cmpire itt outbrcak of 
the great war and the succcss of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into It saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
foward with passionate energy Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the ‘laurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Tuphrats to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul ‘lhe Germans had also by that time 
constructed a linc to Baghdad at the castern 
tnd of the route, northwardsfrom Baghdad to 

\ point a considerable distance beyond Samara 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development nortbward 
T)m Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shit el Arab, the broad stream in which the 

li,tis and Luphrates after their junction, flow 
Int the head of the Petelan Gulf The system 

(no8ts of a metre-gauge line from Basra vic 
os eer ery Ruparates, thence pooner 

r) 06 14 & oO aad 

dr sble distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
historic fame From Baghdad the line 
Tut: eastward approzimately to the loot of the 
1 through which the Persian road crosses 
frontier of that country A line branches 

iT n the neighbourhood of Kitri in the direction 
Moml A Iine also runs westward from 
did to Feluja, on the Euphrates Whcn the 
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to India. 


Turkish Nationalists gained control of Anatolia 
any question of the completion of the through 
Baghdad line became indefinitely delayed 

Ihe Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
(aucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911 Both the Russian 
and the Indian rallway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be thi 
termini of a ‘Trans Persian line The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus During the war this line 
was catried thence southward into the region east 
and south-east of Lake Urumia The Indian rail 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and improved during 
the war A new agreement which was negotiated 
between Fngland and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particalarly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to niught 

Lhe Lor ign Minister of Persia or Irin as it 
is now calkd, visitcd Ncw Delhi in November, 
1935 foranformal discussicns with the Govern 
ment of Iniix with a view to enlisting British 
holp in the dcvclopment of ruil communications 
In Lastetn Forsi: The developinent thus 
Cnviniged wis of a new Persian railway 8}st m 
linkcd with the British lan running from Quctta, 
through Nushhi, towids the Balttchist in 
Scistan frontir Jhe Qucetti-Nushki line wis 
(xtended across the Scistan border into Pc1sit 
juring the Great War = Jts tcrminus wis then 
Duzdap (or Aahidan) in Persia It his long 
(sed to be used further towards Persia than 
Nokhkhund: in Baluchistin The informal dis 
cussions did not crystall7e into an agreement of 
formal undertaking on cither side 

Ihere remains the posaibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway svatem by wii 
of Afghanistan The sugeestion has often been 
made in recent vears that the Russian line frota 
Merv to Herat, on the northern frontie: of 
Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
on (haman What the present Afghan Govern- 
ment think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation In Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not sugicat 
he early removal of the strategic difficulties The 
completion of a brond-giuge line extending the 
Indian railw .y system throuch the Khyber Pass 
to landi Khana, at its westcrn « xtremity, opens 
& prospect. of further possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan 

Britain’s special interests in regard to Persian 
communications have hitherto prim uily been asso 
clated with lines running inland from the Persian 
Gulf, to supersede the old mule routes Special 
‘importance has for many veare been attached 
:0 the provision of a railway fron: Mohammerab, 
at the opening of the harun Valle,, where the 
Karun River runs into the Shat el-Arab, just 
below Basra north wards into the rich highland 
country of Western Persia, where the valuable 
West Petsian oilwelis also lie, Britain has long 
established speacial relations with the Karun 
Valley anid as a large trade there 
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Map of the Baghdad Kailway. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army of Indla originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrciled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were firet enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tifled position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madrus was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 98 were English and the rcat 
Freuch, Portuguese and Indiana. 


After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did pot prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Followlng the 'rench example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. Yhe English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Duplex were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about tho organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the LKuropean 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers: similar ag ele in Bengal and 
Bombay became the lst Bengal and Ist Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Royal Regimente were sent to India, 
ae first belng the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754, 


Struggle with the French.—from this 
time for a century or more the army {n India 
was engaged Ip constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Duplelx had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforte of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Kyre QOoote completed the downfall of 
thelr rivals, and the pore of Iingland was 
est iblished by the battle of Plassey in Bengal, 
and at Wandewash In Southern India, whoro 
the Trench were finally defeated in 1761, 
A number of independent States, ownin 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled Ly Mahratta Prinoes and others by 
Muaalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore, A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the batter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 


I 14a 


tcorganisation of 1796.—In 1796 the 
- l'un armies, which had been organised 
Th the Presidency system, were reorganised. 

© Luropean troops were 18,000 strong and 


the Indians numbercd some 67,000, tle infautry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions cf ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Dombay 
arminies Were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lies, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised, 


In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the tast vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, m which Sindhbia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
ter Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battiea of Laswari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Km- 
petor was released from the domination of the 

ahrattas. Subsequentiy Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 


Mutiny at Vellore—The Indian Army 
been from tine to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serlous of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellorein 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broxe out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped fiag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 


Overseas Expeditions.—Severa] import- 
ant overseas expeditions were tndertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French : Ceylon 
and the Spiee Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conguered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had yolunteered for this service. 


In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespis, who had distinguished 
himeelf in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhag 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance, 


In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of opcrations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army tock the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Mahratta Ohiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succeasion, and were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi,and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mill. 
tary community of the Sikhs, 

In 1824, the armics were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments belng separated, 
aud the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised The Benga] Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished, 
Thig disaster was in some measure retricved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had sven the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had beon overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
cainpaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by &tr Charles Napler, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To kcep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was wstablished, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work, 

The Indian Mutiny.—On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Benga) 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indlan troops: and in Bombay 29,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety, The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; Interference with the 
privileges of the pr ad with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward, 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of thoss days were supplied with a cartridge 


Htstory of the Army, 


in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus, 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skul- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that Hour was mixed with bouc-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where scpoy Mangai Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Mecrut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi. Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in the place 
‘emained inactive, and the mutineers were 
wllowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebelifon. 


Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Iadian battalions, who join- 
34 the mutineers. The Europeens who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
In India The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied tn ae | 
places flocked to the standard of the Mugha 
Rn army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Oentral India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not rocovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
lefeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 


Minor Campaigns.—During the period 
intil 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
shere were many minor campaigns including 
the Ohina War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Atghan War in which the leading figure wes 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Oan- 
paign of 1807, There were also the prolonged 
yperations which led up to or ensued upon tha 
annexation of Burma, several campaigne !D 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. t 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighung, although engaged in wany 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny.—In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 


Lord Kitchener’s Army Reforms. 


and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organized into three 
armies, vig: Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 Britwh and 
140 000 Indian troops 


Several minor reorganizations took placc 
during the following years such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the ralsing of 
Class Regiments ind Companies In 1895 the 
next large reorganizition took place This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
jotroduction of the command system Four 
Commands were formcud, 14% Punjab, Benga) 
Madras and Bombay 


Lord Kitchener's Scheme —This system 
listed untii 1904 when under Jord Kitchener's 
re organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands—the Northern Lastern and Western 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombiy and 
Benga) Commands 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisioral Commanders retiution of 
such powers by Licutenint-Generals ot 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business ‘The Command system was there 
ture abolished ind India was divided into two 
Armes—the Northern and Southem—each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the commind, inspection and triining of 
the troopa but was given no admimstrativ: 
r sponsi bilities 


Jarly in the War both Army Commandeis 
took the field and werc not repliced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had prictically the same 
functions as thcir predecessors If was now 
realised that vdministration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming (logged with unneces 

ry details Jo secure efficiency at A H Q 
therefore, a certain mensure of decentrahsation 
wis carned ont in 1918 With the alteration 

t the designition ‘‘ Army ” to “ Commund ” 

t this time a considerable Increyse was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
ind the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all admunmtrative 
mestions other than ti ose deling with matters 

f pohey, new principles or war 


Ih comm an is were fuer abed Go four dn 1920, 
ch under a General Ofhcer Commanding-in 
Chief, 


Present System of Administration. 


Lhe essential features of the Armv, as con- 
slructed on its present basis, will be found in 

Ihe Army in Indla and its Evolution,” a 
| lication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India 

Ihe Secretary of State, ag one of His Majosty’s 
lninisters, has a special responsibility and autho 
ity In regard to the military administration 
in India. 


[he Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
On Indian military affaire 14 the Secretary in 
tic Military Department of the India Office. 

post is filled by a senior officer of the 

In inn Army with recent Indian experience 
»ppolntment is at on held by 

( uenant General Sir John F S D Coleridge, 
hebL, CMG, DSO., who was foimeily 
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Commander of the Peshawar District from Ox - 
tober 1930 to May 1933 The Military Secretary 
is assisted by one first grade staff officer, selec- 
ted from the Indian Army In order that he 
may keepin touch with the current Indian 
affairs, the Military Secretary is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of his office. In 
addition, by a practice which has obtained 
for many years, a retired Indian Army officer 
of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of 
State’s Council 


The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India art 
vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
oiders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State The Viceroy’s Lxecutive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and fui ctions as they exercise in 
respect of other dc; artments of the Government, 
inthe first phase ofthe representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction of military policy have been 
ames from the control of the Indian Legisla 

ure 


The Commander in-Chief—The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange 
ments {is His Excellency the Commander-in Chic f 
who by custom {fs also the Defence Mcmber of the 
Viceroy s Executive Council) Ihe appointment 
wsheld by His kxcellency (ren tal Sn Rob rt A 
(isais GCE CST DSO,Iniiw Army who 
succeeded Jicid Mairshul Sir fhilip Chetwode 
He Js also. @ member of the Counci! of Stite All 
the work connected with the administration of 
the Army, the formulation and execution of the 
mihtary policy of the Government of India 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non combatant 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any mulitary operations based upon Indi. 
are centred in one authorit y,—the Commander- 
in-Chief and 1) fun Member. In addition, he 
\dministers the Royal Indian Navy and the 
Roval Air Force in India The Commander in 
Chief is aasisted in the executive aide of his 
idministration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
org , the (hief of the General Staff the Adjutant 
General, the Quartermeaster-Gencral and the 
Mastcr-General of Ordnance 


The Defence Department —The Department 
is administ:r«d bya Secretary who like othe 
Se retaris tn the civil departments, i, a Secretary 
to the Government of Indlaag a whole possessing 
the constitutional right of access tothe Viceroy he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-acction 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debte Act, 1493 (66 Vict 
C 6) and the Regulations made thcreunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department He also exercises the 

wirs Vested in the Army Council by the 

neva Convention Act 1911, 80 far aa that 
Act applies to India under th: O1der in Counei! 
No. 1551 of 1916 He is assisted by a Deputy 
Seoretary (who i. albo Scucretary of tho Indian 
soldiers’ Board), an Under Scoretary, a Dir ctor 
of Military Lands and Cantonments, a Director, 
Regulations and Koims and two Assistant 
Secrctarics (one of whom is also Joint Secretary 
of the Indian Soldiers’ Board) 
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The Defence Department <teals with all army 
Bervices proper, and also the administration 
of the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal 
Air Foroa in India, in so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. The Defence Department Seore- 


tarlat has no direct relations with commanders! constituted ag it is lo peace. Wi 


Military Territorial Areas. 


ferred to the administrative control of His 
Mujesty'’s Government from the lst April 1927. 

The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
th this end in 


of troops orthe staffs of formations subor ' view, the Army in India is now regarded as 


dinate to Army Headquarters . it hag continuous 


and intimate relations with Army Headquarters | 


in all administration mattersand is responsible 
for the 


the Indian Army List. The Army administration 
je represented in the Legislature by the Defence | 
Member in the Cound of State, and by the 
Defence Secretary tn the Legislative Assembly. 
The Military Council—Is composed of| 
the Commander-in-Ohief as President, and the 
fullowing members, namely: The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Alr Officer Com- 
manding Royal Air Force, the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Defence Department 
and the Financia) Adviser, Military Finance, 
representing the Finance Department of the! 
Government of India. The Under Secretary, ! 
Defence Department, acta asits Secretary. Itis 
mainly an advisory body, constituted for the 
purpose of issisting the Commander-in-Chief in 
the performance of his administrative duties. It 
has no collective responsibility, It meets when 
convened by the Commander-in-Chlief for the | 
consideration of cases of sufficient importance and 
difficulty to require examination in conference. | 
The heads of the minor independent branches of 
Army Hoadquartera and the directors of 
technical services attend when required. 


Military Territorial Areas. | 
Indian ferrltory ia divided tin four commanda 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in-' 
Chief and the Independent District of Burma 
under a Oommander, The details of the 
organisation are given in the table on 
the next page and it will be seen that 
Commands comprise 13 districts: 4 Independent | 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and frlgade| 
Areas. The Northern Command, with Ite, 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidenciea and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana: the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Nalini Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces; the Western 
Command, whose pias NN are at Karachi 
covers Sind and Baluchistan. 

The General Officer OCommanding-in-Chief 
of each command fz responsible forthe command, 
administration, training and eral efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four commands, the oy 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 


| "areas, The Aden Independent 
brigade which wae under the administrative 
control of the Goverament of India was trans- 


administration of Cantonments, the | 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation of | 
| minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 





comprising three categories of troopa: 
(1) Oovering Troops, 
(2) The Field Army, 
(3) Internal Security Troops. 
The role of the Covering Force {s to deal with 


major operations, to form a screen behind wkich 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry- 
brigades with a due proportion of other arma. 

e Fleld Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India's 
striking force in a major war. 


Army Headquarters. 
The organization ofthe Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the head, is 


| founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 


charged with the administration of — 

(a) The Genera) Staff Branch ; 

(5) ‘The Adjutant-Generai’s Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General’s Branch ; 

(d) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch. 

General Staff Branch. 

C.@. &.— Lt.-Genl. Sir William Bartholomew, 
K.0.B., 0.M.G., D.8.0., Brit. Ser. 

D. C.d. 8, -Maj.-Genl. i, de Burgh, 8, 
DSO, OB, LA. 

AZ. 0, Cav Col. (local Maj -Genl.) G. F. #H. 
Brooke, D.5.0, MC, Ttit. Ser. 

Ati, Rh. dA. -Maj-Genl. J. M BR. Harrison, 
0.B , DSO, Brit. Ser. 

S. O. in-(.—Brigr, C. J. 8. LeCornu, 0.B.E , 
MC, Brit. Ser. 

This Branch deala with military policy, with 
Mans of operations forthe defence of India, 
with the organization and distribution of 
the armny for internal security and external war, 
the administration of the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, thelr use In war, the 
organisation and administration of the general 
staff in India; the education of officers, the 
supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
commisaioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and jnter-commnnication services, 

Adjutant-General’s Branch. 

A. G.—-Genl. Sir Walter S. Leslie, 
K.B.B., 0.M.G., D.8.0., I.4., A.D.C. 

D. A. G.—Maj.-Genl, H. F, Salt, 0,B., 0.M.G., 
D.8.0., Brit. Ser. 

D. M. S.—Maj.-Genl. E. A. Walker, ©.B., 
I.M.8,, K.4.8. 


This Branch deals with all matters apper- 
talning to the raising, organising and 
maintenance of the military forces in officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the ary dis- 
clpline, pay and pensions, martial, m itary 
and international law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 


KO.B, 


Director of Medica] Servicea in India, who was 
independent before the war, is now lochaded in 
the Adjutant-General’s Branch, 
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nd 
(Hi Excellenc\ Geveral bir R bert A Cassels GOB, CSI, DS&O,Ind Army ) 


mm e2528e Bree = ee 


THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


General Officer 
Commanding 1n-Chief, 


General Officer 
Commanding in Chief, 
Northern Command 

(Genl Sir Kenneth Wigram, 


Western Command 
(Lt Genl Sir Walter W Fitt-Taylor, 


comma 4th (Quetta) Infantry 
a 


~ —Commander, Baluchistan ) 
be District — (Brigr O N F. Broad, pso, 
fa (1st class ae Bnit Ser) 
2 (Maj Genl J Huddleston Semmander.6th (Quetta) Infantry 
E OB OMG, DSO, MC, Brigade 
= Brit. Scr) (Brigr a J H Chope, pso, 
o TA). 
m 
A _|—Commander, Zhob (Indepen- — 
os! dent) Brigade Area. 
us (Brgr J . McKenna, CB, 
5 DsO 
- Lingammnaee Sind aTogepeadtpat) —— 
m Brigade 
v Briar M “Wilson, Deo, 
ta OBE,1IA) 
(Brigr J S Marshall, 0B.,DS0, 
—Commander Waziristan OBE,IA) 
District — 


(2nd class ) —Commander, Bannu Brigade 
(Maj Genl D E Robertson (Brigr “a H Maynard, MO, 
OB,DSO,I1A) 

—Comminder Wana Brigade 


(Brigr T Milne, p80, ra) 
f Conn ender, 20d (Sialkot) Cavalry 


= Razmak Brigade 


(Brigr F ¥ Gwatkin, DS8O0,MO,%.a) 
ou Ferozepur Brigade 
Tea 
—Comminder Tahore District (Brigr H M Burrows, 1A) 
(Lat class ) Commander, Jullunder Brigade Area 
(Ma) GUenl B R Moberly o8B,| (Brigr G C B Buchland DSso, 
DSO0,1A) MO,IA) 
Commander, Lahore Brigade Area 


os a B Ir Wilson, D 4&0 , Brit Ser ) 
= nner Ambala Brigade Area 
“ (Brigr GQ Hall, O18,1A), 

4 —Commander, Ist (Abbottabad) 
= Infantry Brigade 

e (Brigr H IL sya COLE, 

OBE,IA,AD 

a | commander _——-Rawalplnd!! _commander, nd _ (Rawalpindi) 
—_ Ost ne = Rear Brleace 

f rigr oyes MO,IA 

a) (Ma) Genl RC Wilson, cB, gay eae srd (Jhelum) Infan- 
o DSO,M(, TA) try Brigade 

Ae (Brigr C W_  Frizell, Dso, 
mn MO, Brit Ser) 

e 

« .|—Commander hohat District ——-Commander Kohat Brigade 

b (2nd class ) (Brigr BR S Abbott, Mo,14) 

G (Maj Genl D I Shuttleworth, 


OB,CBE,DS0,14) 
—Commander, 1st (Risalpur) 


Cavalry Brigade 
ah K D McLeod, pso, 
—Commander, Peshawar Dis- 
trict — tigmmaudes Landikota: Brigade 
(1st class ) (Brigr A L M. Molesworth, 
(Maj Gen! 8 } Muspratt,o 8 TA 
OSI CIH,D80,14) — Commander, Peshawar Brigade. 


(Maj-Genl C J. E Auchinleck 
OB,DSO,OBE,IA) 
—Commander Nowshera ueeete: 
(Brigr Hon H. RB G 
Alexander, oD8so, 7 0, 

Brit Ser.). 
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in of Command. 
X CHIEF —contd 


¢ Cha 
THE COMMANDERI 


Pian Showin 
(His Excellency General Sir Robert A Cassel~ GCB 


,CS1,Dso,Ind \Army ) 


[ 
General Officer 


| 
General Officer 


Chain of Command. 


—Commander, Rangoon Brigade Area. 
(Bngr (CC foss, ¥O,D8S0 ADC, 


Brit Ser ) 
7A” 
te SEes 
pm 
Bata o- 
Saea go 
Epa 5.0 
Bae 8" 
a lan) 
ras) 3a 
—Commander, Midias Distisct — 
(2nd class) 
(Maj Geonl G Tleming, CR, 
CBI psa, Bit Scr) 
—Commander Bombiy Distuct Commander, Mhow Brigide Aiea 
ee (2nd class) (Brigit v del Conay,ta) 
2 (Maj Genl S J P Scobell ¢ 3, 
ag cma Dso Brit Se) 
S oe Command loona (indepen 
Ag dent) Brigade Area 
Og (Buigt LoS Raid lell Webster, 
dane pso, Brit Ser) 
by “tome 
Ek A Commander 4th (Secunderabad) 
z ae Cavalry bszgade 
cs (lifur G dela P Bersford mc, 
rene 1A) 
ES is Commanda 0th (ubbulpore) 
OnE - Infintry Bugadc 
© va (Bigr € G JIing, DSO, MO 
. Comminder Dicean District But Su) 
eA) (1st class) Commindar dith (Almednag ir) 
rw) (May Genl O TL L Nicholson Infantiy Brigade 
4 (B cme, bso. brit Trin S Wt Shurley MO TA) 
Ser) Commandar tuth (S¢cunderabad) 
Infantry Drig ide 
(bog: D G Johnvon,ve, DSO, 
Mm, brit Set) 
Commander Presidency = and 
Assam District | Comminder th (Thansi) Tn 
(2nd ¢1iss ) fantry Bimade 
(Maj Genk & M = Tindsiy (bint 1] P Quinin OB] ,TA) 
aay CMG,vS0,1tt Su) L 
oO 
P 
on -Commander, Tuchnow —(¢ mm under Cth (Juchnow) 
mad Tistiiact — Dilantiy Brigade 
wee (2nd class ) (Bugr A b Hag,mM¢ ta) 
Zea26 Mi Genl ( A Milward cB (ommander, Allahabad Higade 
Sega UIk,CBE,VSO,IA) Tuy 
gSzA Jrigr Go N End,D80,1A) 
yee a—| Commander Delhi (Indcpen 
Zar H dent) Brigade Area - 
SS = (My Genl M aundas, CB, 
BA DSO,TA) f —Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Cavalr' 
Boda Brigade 
5 4 (Bugr J. M Dorman, DIO 
[- | mc, But Ser) 
wv -Commiander, Mccrut Distret— —Commander, 7th (Dehra Dan) 
(lot cliss ) Infantry Byigade 
(Ma; Gonl K J Collins, oB (Bnigr C Hemsley DG6O,TA 
OMG, DSO, Bit Sr) ~—Commandcr 8th (Bareilly) 


Infantry Brigade 
(Brigr, A K Hoy, ps0., OBS 
Hrit Ker 


Regular British Forces in Indta. 


Quarter Master General’s Branch. 
Q MG Gonl Sir W Ldmund Ironside, 
K(CB,(CMG,DbO, Brit Scr 


PQ M G—Maj Genl (¢ B 
OB,IA 

DS & I Maj Genl LM Steward, ob, 
OBI,IA 


Ihfs Branch is concerned with the specifi 
(ition, provision, tnapection, maintenance 
ind issue of supplica, 2¢., foodstuffs, forage, 
fue) etc, and is responsible for the following 
Servicea —Transportation Movements, Quar 
termng, Supply and ‘Transport, Military 
Karms, Remounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Regimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided In 
l!ulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 


Master General of the Ordnance Branch 


M@doO Lt Genl Sir Henry J ap Rhys 
Pryce, hOB, OCMG,DSO,IA 


DMGO—Miytel R&A, 
C#1,pso, But ser 


[his Branch controls the ordnance and oloth 
ing factories and is concerned with the provision, 
inspection, maintenance and issue of equipment 
and ordnance stores, clothing, and neceesarice and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food-stuffs, &c., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. he Master- 
Gencral is slao responsible for the design, 
inspection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
sm ularins, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfire appliances, etc He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tidus 

Jhere are other branches of Army Head 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
(issified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Prinapa! 
dlaff Officers 


lhese are 
(1) MILITary SkCRETARY 5s DRANCH 

Mil; Secy —MaJ Geonl W TL O Lwiss,¢ B, 
CBT MC,IA 

lhe Military Secretary deals with the appoint- 
mut promotion and retirement of offic ra 
holing the King’s Commission, of offic 1s 
(f the Indian Jand Forces, the selection of 
Oticeig tor staff appomtments, and the 
‘pj olatment of officers tothe Army in India 
lets rve of Offcers THe is ilso the Sccretary 
of the Selection Board 

(2) LNGINELR IN CHITF 8 BRANCH 

/ inC—My-Genl G@ H Addison, 

4% nso, Brit Ser 

_ dhe 7 ngineer-in-Chicf is the head of the Corps 

, Ofc yal Engineers in India He 1s responsible 

| ‘Or Lngineer operations and Logineer Services 
Uriug war and peace, the preparedness for war of 
the} Dzineering services The supply of Engineer 
Storesduring war and peace ‘he construction 
nd maintenance of all military works and the 
“Oostructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In vidition to the above, the Army Head- 
QUirte's staff includes certain technical advisers, 
a the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
g ot", Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 

ferct ry, Board of Examiners. 


1 Str ttell 


Hvlt, CB, 


CB, 
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The duties of the Inspector of the A:my 
Lducational Corps India and the Inspector of 
Physical Training are carried out by the Com- 
Mandants of Aimv School of Lducation, Indla, 
Lelgauin and Army School of Physical ‘Train 
ing, Ambala, respectively. 


Regular British Forces in India. 


The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit Js 
locaved permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 


In Great Britain, in ace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtamed 
from Great Britain. 


British Cavalry —There are 56 British 
cavalry regiments in India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment 1s 27 officers and 
567 othcr ranks. 


British Infantry —The present number of 
Biitish infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 865 
other ranks, 


In 1921, an important change wus made in 
the composition of a British infantry battalion 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
malotained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personne] was entirely 
Beltish. In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included in the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927) In 1929 a chinge of organis ition was 
introduced, and the bittilion now (onprises — 
Headquaites Weig-— 1 Support Company and 
3 Rifle Companns Lich Rifle Company has 4 
Icwis guns Ihe support Company is organised 
into —Headquartcrs and J Plitoong (all on 
pack) eich ot 2 Sections of 2 Vickers guns each 
Ihe peace estal lishment of Indian combatant 
personnel is fixed .t one Indian offer and 
42 Indian other rinks lhe Support Company 
platoon, aa it is called, is transferred en bloc 
{o another British battilon when the battalion 
to which it was orlgmally attached proceeds 
on relief out of India 


Royal Artillery.—Indians are employed 
os drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artiery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batterics, and as gunners in heavy batteries 


The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows: 


Royal Horse Artillery —Comprisses four 1n 
dependent batteries. Each battery is alroed with 
six 13-pounder guns. 
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—Four brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters end four batte- 
ries. Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of hoad quarters and four batteries. 
A brigade on the higher establishment consists 
of 2 batteries of six 18 pra each and 2 batterics 
of six 45” Howitzers A brigade on the lower 
establishment consists of 2 batteries of four 
18 pre each and 2 batteries of four ¢ 6° 
Howitzere 


Freld (Mechanwed) Brigades —Two mechani 
sed brigades each cansisting of two batteries 
with armed tour 18-pounder guns, and two 
batteries armed with four 4 5” howitzers 


Indian Mountain Bryades —Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, 
one unbrigaded mountam battery alsoone moun: 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral and one Survey 
Section All batteries are armed, with four 
37° howitzers The armaments of the Frontier 
posts at Kohat, Fort Lockhart, Kort Milward, 
Fort Salop, Jhansi post, Arawali, Bannu, Wana 
Mir Ali, Wana ‘Thal, Chaman, Hindubagh, 
Malakand, Land: Kotal, Shagal1 Chakdara 
and Fort Sandeman are also manned by per- 
sonnel of Indian Mountain Brigades, R 


Medium Brwades —There are two such bri 
gades ‘Ihree batteries in each brigade, two 
of which are armed with six 6’ howitzers, 
and one battery with four 60-pounder guns, 


Heavy Brigade.—One battery at Bombay and 
one at Karachi. 


Anti-Arrcrafi—Headquarters One battery, 
located at Bombay. The battery 1s armed with 
eight Sinch, 20 cwt guns. 


Indvan Regument of Aridlery—The firs 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
fleld artillery brigade and is designated “A” 
Field B e, Indian Artillery. ‘Zhe establish: 
ment of this a pay consista of brigade head: 
quarters, 2 batteries each of 18-pr. guns and £ 
batteries each of four 4 5” howitzers. 


Artudlery Trawning Centres—One centre 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R H. A. and of 1 __. 
medium and anti-air craft batteries anc 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery. ‘I'hese 
centres were created for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel. There i also a 
BR. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 


Engineer Services. 


The Engineer-in-Chief.—The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engincers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Dhief, The gineer-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-{n-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for: 


(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 


‘ Lp Preparedness for war of the engineer 


Engineer Services. 
Fueld (Higher and Lower Establaghment) Brigades. - 


(8) The supply of engineer stores during war 
md peace, 


(4) The executiop and maintenance of all 
military works. 


(5) The constructional efficlency, accuracy 


and economy of all projecta and designa submit- 
‘ed by him. 


The Organisation —The Engineer organisation 
f the Army consists of two main branches, 
oz, the Sappers and Miners and the 
Miitary Engincer Services. 


The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 


Qucen Victorlu’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappere and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee Royal Bombay 
pope and Mincts, with headquarters at 

irkee. 


The personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Logineer officers, Indian Army Ofbcersfrom the 
late Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non (ommuissioned officers and Indian 
other ranks. Lach Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut -Coloncl, who is assisted by a Superinten 
dent of Instruction, an Officer-in Charge, W orks- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Subadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster. 


Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watcreupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are sinal) units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than fleld companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, ¢.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical Installation. 


The Military Engineer Services control all 
military works in India, and Burmr except 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all such works ah are 
entrusted to them im respect of the gat hs 
Indian Nuvy; and thoy are charged with 
all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders 
in each of these two arcas, of the Governar 
and Agent to the Governor-General, respectively 
‘Lhey also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government, 


The Engineer-in-Chief is asaisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mech ) 
In each Command there is a Ohief Engineer, 
while in Oomman 


F 
2 
a 
=| 
a 


P. W. D., to the Govt. of N. W. F. Province 
The Chief Engineer, Western Command, is the 
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Secretary, Pp. W. D., to the Agent to the Arm Co-o ration uadron 
serernoeGeneral in’ Baluchistan, Both at y pe Sq 


Army Headquarters and in Commands there are at Peshawar. 

Staff Ofhcera, R. H., and Technical Officers. At Wing Command.—There 1s one Wing 
the headquarters of each district there 1s 2 Com- (ommand only namely $ (Indian) Wing, B.A.F , 
mander, Royal Engineers, assisted in certain Iocated at Quetta. The Wing Commander is 
districts by A.Cs 8. R. E. Officers of the Barrack ap officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 


Department are also employed as District Stores » Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 


He is equi with a staff organised on a 
brigade areas and military stations, ther .,oximately Seems system an the Headwuae: 
charges being divided into sub divisions under jo, of 9 Group. The Wing Establshment 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are .onists of 5 officers and 13 airmen. 

Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- Wing Stati Co ds.—There 9 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- Wing & aa ean aren in S, Fis tocatad a 
tog Ponsiiuiene aitociaates int cline Peshawar and the other at Risalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
_ yee and Stores are assisted by store squadron basis with ab administrative head, 
bepers. 1.6. Station Headquarters under the command 
Royal Air Force in India. of a Wing Commander, The strength of the 
The Royal Air Force in India is controlled Station Headquarters is 8 ofhcers and 112 
by the Commandcr-in-Chief in India as part of airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
the defence services of the Indian Empire 24 Officers and 106 airmer, The wing Station at 
The alr Force budget is incorporated in the Rwalpuralso administers the Parachute Section 
Defence Services Mstimates. The Commauder of The Squadrons.—Of the 8 squadrons " 
the Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in arg extended along the North West Fronticr 
India 18 an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 


from Quetta to Risalpur, and one is 
to that of a Lieut.-General in the Army. The fs ee pur, and one is stationed 


appointment is now held by Air Marshal Sir 
dgai RB, Ludiow-Hewitt, KOB, O.M.G.DS0, ,, -228quadron is the primary alr force unit, and 


ap . et aires + a cruaoaness and 
vec fig of aeroplanes, A flight can be 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely (pt ach te raril 
assuciated with Army Headquarters and is erg. Seninoraely . 2uN. ue pene 


from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- shops and stores psy economically be or- 
mcnt of India. The Air Officer Commanding has ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
headquarters staff constituted in six branches, ‘he squadrons headquarters comprises the 
namely, alr staff, personnel, technical, stores, officers and other 1anks required for the com- 
mcdical and chief engineer. The system of stat inand and administration of the squadron as a 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- whole; it includes the workshops and repalr 
ing Inthe Army, Broadly speaking, the duties units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
wsigned to Base ce ag gina Ni a ries the squadrons. 
which are ormed by the Gene The number of aeruplanes in 3 squadron 
ees ae a eo tf Eigse rar varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
eralt 8 : de x dical D rate and th, Sauadron is equipped; but speaking generally 
Magines® ta ‘Chief's bran a cpio of Sauadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
Army Headquarters. planes t.¢., four in each of three flights. This 


does not however apply to the tw1 d 
Subordinate formations.—The formations bombing squadrons Pply win engine 


2a ia Royal Air Force Headquartors 01 th 8 Sain dr eae are equiped er 
“ siistol Fighters and tour with Wapitis and they 
(*) ae Mrloe of Pet ee are allotted for distant 1cconnassance and 

on on ik catlon baale bombing duties, of the other four, which are 

(is) Wing "Command comprising 2 Ulotted for Auny Co-operation duties, two 


#quadrons are equipped with Bristol Lichter 
sii) PR oe Ne eb a station basis wind two with Wapitis aucraft. 
e The Aircraft Depot, Squadron Establishment.—The establsh- 
v) The Aircraft Park. ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 


(vy) Heavy Trans sere a officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen offcers 
(ot) B.A. F. Hill Depot, wer Topa, pp Mt fiyme pee ie yi - reserve 

1 _ @ jg Of one officer for eac e operative flights. 
ee om sent ia) Green : peadquattars The establishment of other ranks is 123 airmen. 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group The Aircraft Depot.—The Aircraft Depot 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
rank toa Colonel in the Army. His staff is store and provision department of the Royal 
Organised on the same system as that of the Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
Hicadquarters of the R.A.F. in India. The the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
establishment of the Group consists of 7 officers held by this unit. It is the main workshop 
and 21 airmen, and repair shop of the Force, where all engine 
The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group repairs, and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are 
cadquarters are as follows :— carried out. New seroplanes received from the 
: United Kingdom are also erected here. Tho 
No. 2 Wing Station, B.A.F., Risalpur. Depot is located at Drigh Road, Karachi, 
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The Aircraft Park.—Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be de- 
scribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Alr- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the ee 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions In peace, the Alr- | 
craft Park is located at Lahore. In addition 
to the above functions, practically the whole 
of the motor transport bodies required for 
R A. F. vehicles and all cther mechiniil 
irimpport vcohidles mm the commind are built | 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Heavy ‘Lrans 
port flight 1s administered by tins unit. 


Composition of Establishments. The per- | 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned | 
officers and men in the ranks of the R, A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical ‘Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technica] and Followers Corps, 
R. A F. in India, The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an _ aeroplane. A_ proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilota for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned ofhcers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pliots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 


The warrant officers, non-commussioned 
officers and aircraitamen are at ba at all 
units. The personnel of the Indian Technica) 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows :— 

«Aircraft Depot 


(a) Technical Section 

(artificers) Alrcraft Park, 
(b) M. T. Drivers Section . All Units. 
(c) EKollowers Section .. All Units. 


The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is as follows -— 


—e 


Officers ea ae 265 
Airmen be -- 1,694 
Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers we 992 
Civillans ie és 532 
The Royal Air “Force Medical 
Services.—In : in the United 


Kingdom, theAlr Force has a medical service of tte | 


Regular Indian Forces, 


thane 


lity upon flying effidency and to apply in prac- 
tical torm the results ascertained. The essen. 
tial object 1n view is to save life by SunnEDNS 50 
far ag possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 10 officers and 2- 
airmen, The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India. 

Indian Air Force —This force came Into 
existence on 8th October 1932, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers Those officers will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Torce. 
The tralning of cadets for the Indian Air Foice 
cannot at present be undertaken in India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell. 


Regular Indian Forces. 


{ndian Cavalry-—The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments 21 

Ihe peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises : 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry.—The ocstablishment of 
the Indian Infantry 18 constituted as follows 

Battalions 


98 
7 
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19 Infantry Regiments consisting of .. 
8 Regimcnts ot Sapprs and Miners .. 
10 Gurkha regiments consisting of 


$2 








The normal strength of an active battahon 
s-~ 











| | British Indian Indian 
Officers _ Officers. other ranks 

Infantry .. 12 20 703 
| Gurkhas i 18 92 898 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average fs as follows — 


British Officers 10, Indian Officers 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 

In 1982 16 was decided that the Pioneer 
organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Pionee:s were employed 
eg ,road-making etc , were now generally per- 
formed by labour. The whole organization 
has therefore been disbanded, and the 
hb arte has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer unite 
(Sappers and Miners), 

Reserves for the vanous units of the Indian 


own. Flying is carried out under conditions which | Army have to be 8utlicilent to provide for an 


differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the wth of seronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate dopart-, 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
fying upon the human _ constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- | 


actual shortage on mobilisation as wel) as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation. 

Reserve,—The conditiona of the reserve, 
are as follows :—~ 

The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or thelr equivaient. It is comprised 
of olass ‘C’ reservists for Indian (Cavalry 


Regular Indian Forces. 


Artillery, Sappers and Miners, Signals and In-' 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Rifles. The new 
class ‘C’ reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from 1st October 1932 and 
for Indian Infantry with effect trom lst May 
1932. There still remain & number of classes 
‘A’ and ‘3B’ roservists which count ayainst 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but thoso will be gradually eliminated, 

Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha Rifies reservists is carried out biennially, 

Ieeserve pay at certuin specitied rates is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment in, the reserve. When called up for 
service or training, rescrvists receive pry and 
allowances, in Hou of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 


The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows :— 


Cavalry ee os 2,840 
Artillery ao es os «=: 2, 825 
Engineers es es “s 2,350 
Indian Signal Corps .. oe 625 
Tnfantry as ae ~- 22,120 
Gurkhas ee oe -. 2,000 
Railway Nucleus Reserve .. 652 
Supplementary Rescrve sis 255 

Total .. 33,267 


The Indian Signal Corps.—The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the varlous army formations. 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Officer-in-Chief in the Genoral Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
Dical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units. <A chief 
signal officer with slinilar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals. 

The Signal Training Centre, India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a lieut.-Colonel, assisted by a _ ataff, 
British and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
of Sappers and Miners. 


The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below 


— eee ee es 
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The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are :— 

Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 
Company <i “i 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops 

Divisional Signals .. 

District Signals .. - ee 

Experimental Wireless Section ., 

Zhob Signal Section. 

In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units waa 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ‘A’ and ‘C’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to Include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Kohat. 

Royal Tank Corps.—Six armoured car 
companies arrived in Indla in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
were located as follows:—the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
manded companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands, The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commanded companies 
In the Southern and Western Commands. 

These have been abolished and their duties are 
cartied out by the Commander, R. Tank Corps, 
Northern Command, so far as that command is 
concerned and by the Commandant, R. T. C. 
School, Ahmednagar, in respect of the other 
three commands. There is a school at 
Ahmednagar for the training of R. T. C. 
personnel and the conduct of experiments. 

Organisations.—3 Light Tank Companies. 
Kach company consists of Headquarters and 3 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd 
Light Tanks ; 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 per section. 

6 Armoured Car Companies, Each company 
consists of Headquarters and 3 Sections and is 
armed with 16 armoured cars; 1 ior Company 
Headquarters and 6 per section. The armoured 
sars at present in India are of various types 
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Armoured Car Company 





Medical Services.—The milltary medical 
Services in India are composed of the following 
etiegories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
Rtions:— 

(2) Officera and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

(6) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in inilitary employment. 


(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (li) sub-asaistant surgeons. 

(2) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nureing Service. 

(e) The Queen Alcxandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

(f) The Army Dental Corps. 
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(g) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

{h) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the aasistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and _ the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperiat Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’é 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medica] Service, the sub-asaistant sur- 

eons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
ndian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corpa serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellancous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have boen made with the Headquarters 
of the (ndian Red Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tubercwosia, leprosy 
and diabetes, 

Indian Army Service Corps.—The iIn- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and ita 
Immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to 1023. The Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the controlof the 
Quartermaster General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely : (a) Supply, (b) Anima) 
transport, and (¢) Mechanical Transport The 
latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
is, generically, a sub-division of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories in the following table .— 

SUPPLY. 
Officers with King’s commissions 
Indian officers a aie we 
British other ranks . i oe 
Civilians -4@ *¢ e¢ ee 
Followers .. s ae 


Total -. 2,656 
ANIMAL TRANSPORT 


Officers with King’s commissions. 48 
Indian officers ne oc ae 129 
British other ranks.. ~~ nag 39 
Civilians .. a ae - 97 
Indian other ranks os 9,859 


Followers .. .. 2S ws ae,:s«*, 75 
Total 11,647 


There are alec 1,576 driver reservists, 

The total number of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment In Kashmir, are 
18,258 and 8,946 respectively There are also 
401 ponies and 12 ocks, Wheeled 
and transport are combined. The 
company on the lower establishment represent 
the pre-war “cadre,” other companies being 
maintained in peace-time at full war eatablish- 
it ong, 


for transport in 


Service Corps. 


MEOHANIOAL TRANSPORT. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 87 
Indian officers si 60 
British other ranks... 165 
Indian other ranka 2,751 
Civillans .. ae 189 
F¥ollowers .,. cs 1,388 

Total ». 4,640 


There are also 3,235 reservists. 

The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following :—~ 

(a) Field unita— 

11 M. T. Companies, consisting of 11 
headquarters, 37 sections (higher 
establishment), and 4 service 
sections (lower establishment). 

5 M.T. Companies for motor ambulance 
convoys consisting of 6 headquar- 
ters, 1 section (higher establish- 
ment) and 11 sections (lower 
establishment). 

M. T. Companies (Mobile Repair 
Units) consisting of 2 headquarters 
and 4 sections, 

Headquarters Ohaklala. 

Maintenance units— 

5 Heavy Repair shops. 

Central M T Stores Depot. 

Vehicle Reserve Depot. 

Experimental Section. 


Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles, 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service vega 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establiahment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 


The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
MGO may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty !t Is to supply the army wit 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guus, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement Introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than ongi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under tha control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the al 
Air Fores in India to the best advantage of 
State. 


Army Remount Department.—The follow- 
ing aré among the most important duties 
tor theremount service :—The provision of ani- 
mals forthe Army in India, enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
war. The animal mobdili- 


(d) 


The Auxiliary Force. 


cation of all unite, services and depart- 
ments of the army. A general responél: 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
In 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount eervice in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows: 
[he Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting ofone Director and a Deputy 
Assistant Director. 4 Remount officers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
superintendents of Bemount Depots, 6 District 
Remount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
the Ahmednagar Stud, 10 Assistant Remount 
yfficers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India —The Vete ri- 
nary sefvices are responaible for the veterinary 
rare, In peace and war, of animals of British 
sroops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. 8. C. 
nnits, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), ete. The wterinary 
z#rvices include. The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
rontinuous service cadre. The establishment of 
watrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur. 
g.ous of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

‘The organisation consists of 20 vetermary 
hospitals, Class I, 25 veterinary hospitals 
(lasa II, 25 branch veterinary hospitals, 
sich lines and 12 Indian Army Vetermary Corps 
Sections of personnel posted to veterinary 
hospitals during peace and forming a cadre for 
cxpansion on mobilisation to provide technical 
personnel for all veterinary units, 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consiste of two branches:- 


(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 
(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 


provinion of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families 

Educational Services.—The education of 
the irmy is under the control of tbe Army 
kducational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary the establi-hment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment Js as 
follows including training schools :— 











Iritish | Indian | B.O. | 1.0. ‘Civilians 
olicers, | officers. | 
61 40 | 164 877 | 4.847_ 


lerms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows .—- 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army and 8 years 
N the regerve, 

Ailillery, 7 years’ service in atmy and 8 in 
: 6 reserve for giinners and drivers (horse); 
Tvts (mechanical transport) 6 yeafs in army 
and ® years in the reserve ; and 4 years’ service 
i aimy for Heavy Artillery personnel. 

> & M, Corpa, 7 years’ gervicein army and 
Bin the reserve. 

Thdian Signal Corps, 7 years'’servicein army 
aud s in the reserve. 

lulintry (except Gurkhas and trans-frontier 
Ptrs unel of the Infantry other than Oraksala), 
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7 years in army service and 8 years in the 
Teserve, 

Gurkbas and trans-frontier personnel 
infantry, 4 years’ servicein armg. 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army. 

Indian Military cstablishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 


Allcombatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpoters, drummers, 
buglers, fifers and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army. 


Cxcept in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service In army. 


The period laid down for service In the army 
the minimum and may be extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which cause there is 
no minimum poriod of service, but no one fa 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any clasa of 
the reserve for a longer period than 1s permitted 
by the regulations in force. 


Frontier Militia and Levy Corps — 
These forces are “ Civil” troops, s¢, they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the any They are, however, 
Oflicered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
‘J hese forces were raised for duty on the North. 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
folowing —Kurram Militia, Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the Mekran Levy Corps. 


The Auxiliary Force. 


After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjecta came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory mulitary service would be 
nndesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membershi 
18 limited to eel sey British subjects, an 
the Habihty of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of usting 
the form of training to suit local conditions, 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, sagineers, 
lofantry—in which are included railway bat- 


of 
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tallons,—machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Vete1i- 


nary Oorps Units of the Auxillary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, aud the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training 18 carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day's training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrolin the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 


The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the lield Companies 
KH Ti (A. F 1) atthose stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner WU nits. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
pervices The force isintended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the mulitary aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It 1s intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Momber- 
= of the torce for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something moro than 
purely local service or home defence It may, 
n certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indfan section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
fits scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment fora 
short period in successive years, By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Terrltormal Force consists at 
present of threo main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university training 
corpsunits The Jast are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian univeraitics IJhey are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 15 days in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the feed discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate disciphne and form character. But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be o source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban unite. 

The members of the provincial battalons 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven euch battalions were 
constituted in the first instance. The number is 
now eighteen and, though the unit establish- 


Indian State Forces. 


ment has not been completely filled in all cases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a atage. Although for the 
present the infantry arm only been 
created with the addition of the I.T F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service 


Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
perlod of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases On the com- 
pletion of the first pertod they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods, 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every vear he receives one month's 
Heat training. Members of urban units 
lave only a provincial liability, 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of whith 
has since been disbanded Members enrolled 
for a period of 6 yeirs and train all the year 
round During his first year every man does 
32 days’ prelimmary training, and in every 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical trainin, 


The Indian State Forces. 


The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tarv forces raised and maintalned by the Ruler; 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mih 
tary assistance of great value from this source 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
Government, on the other hand, provide per 
manently a staff of Britwh officers, termed 
‘‘Military Advisers and Assistant Mulitary 
Advisers,” to agaist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troop» 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook | 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 

more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely: 

Class A.—Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-clay Indian Army system anid 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correapond- 
ing unita of the regular Indian sales fs 

Class B —These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A, but they are 
not orgenised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the syatem of the pre-war formations, Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C.—-These troops conalst in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for thir 
class, is generally lower than the standard 


prescribed for Class B troops. 
The authorized and ac strength of th: 


Education of Indian Officers. 


Indian State Forces on the 1st July "1935, 
amounted to— 


— 


Authorized | Actual 


| strength | strength 
Artillery ste : 1,616 J,610 
Cavalry os 9, 348 8,782 
Infantry - | S88 O72 30,642 
Camel Corps ee : 466 460 
Motor Machine Gun Sec- 
tions itis a 180 88 
fappers as 1,801 1,049 
Jransport Corps 1,588 | 1 497 
Grand total..| 92,631 14 128 
Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
(ommission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
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of suitable candidates for admission. (2) Bv 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers of 
Indlan regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as jemadar, These 
lective thcir commissions after training at the 
Royal Military College or Acadomy as Cadets 
and qualitying in the usual way (3) By the be 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Jndian 
Officers who have rendered distinguished service 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
then bemg grinted the full King’s com- 
mission The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
& military ‘areer on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst 01 Woolwich Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 


from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalion*, annually for Indian cadets. 


and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder 
Within recent years sevetal Indians have 
recived King’s Commissions, on entry Into the 
Indian Army through the Royal Military 
(olleg., Sandhurst and the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Miltary College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officors belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment, the latter being only 
icsorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or tor some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst, A third source is from among Un!- 
versity candidates When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first Instance, an officer of the 
\nattached List, and 18 posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military dutics. At the end of the year, 
he 18 posted a8 a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
tvery officer should,in the first inetance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant, duties, and 
acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge 
oi the requirements of the combatant aria. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
‘1 officers of the Indian amy ie regulated by a 
lime-scale uptotherank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but ig subject also to oertain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
Jhe rank of Licutenant-Colonel is in normal 
(Ourse attained at 26 years’ service; promotion 
beyond this rank ia determined by selection. 

Indian Officers.—One of the most 
Momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
tho Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
Commissionin the army. King’s commissions 
41€ Obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
Wigs Cy By qualifying as a cadet through the 

Ki yal Military College, Sandhurst or the Roya! 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 


field artille 
ed “A” Fleld Bngade, Indian Artillery 


A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire tu 
qualify for the King’s commussion in the army 
through the Royal eel | College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich 
The arrangements so far made onable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy 81x years 
In kebruary 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. ‘The units selected for Indianization 
were 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry, 2nd 
Bn., Madras Pioneers, 4 /19th Hyderabad Regi- 
ment,5th Royal Battalion,5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry, 1/7th Rajput Regiment (Q V.O.L 1), 
1 /14th Punjab Regiment;2 /1at Punjab Regiment. 

In 1932 a considerable advance in the Indiani- 
zation of the Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indianize a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade. In 
order to implomont this deciston, the following 
units have been marked for Indianization, 
3rd Cavalry, 5/2nd Punjab Regimont, 6/6th 
Rajputana Rifles, 5/8th Punjab Regiment, 
6/10th Baluch Regiment, 5/lith Sikh Kegi- 
ment, 4/12th Frontier Force Regiment, and 6th 
Royal Battalion 18th Frontier Horce Rifles, in 
addition to units of Indian Artillory, Engineers, 
etc , together with the usual comploment of an- 
cillary services, to make np a complete Division 
The Indian Regiment of Artillery has been 
formed on the 15th January 1935 and the first 
unit of this new corps has been 1aised as a 
brigade. This brigade is dessignat- 


In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the futuro, the Indian MilitaryAcademy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932 = It 
will provide officers for all arms cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and signals. The first batch of 
officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the 1st February 1935. 


Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist In India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units :— 

Staff College, Quetta 

Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum. 
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School of Artillery, Kakul. The strength of the Reserve on the 1st 

Equitation School, Saugor. January 1936 was 781. 

Small Arms Schools (India), at Pachmarhi The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes 
and Ahmednagar. that contribute to the composition of the 

Army School of Physical Training, AmbaJa Indian Army have hitherto been drawn majaoly 


Army Signal School, Poona. trom the north of Indla, but the experiences 
Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. of the great war have caused some modifica- 
Army School of Education, Belgaum. tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
Army School of Cookery, Poona. relative value of these and other fighting men. 


Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- enlisted In the Army have since the war un- 


blishment, Rawalpindi. dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of present to give exact information as to their 
Instruction, Kirkee. proportions, Previous to the war the Sikhs 


The object ot these Schools isto ensureto all contributed very large numbers both to the 
the units throughout thearmy aconstant supply cavalry and Infantry, and the contribution of the 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
officersand men, provided with a thorough up-to- the Punjab originated In a sect founded near 
date knowledge of various technica] subjects, Lahore by s peasant in the early part of the 
and with theability to pase on this knowledge. sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 

Following the procedure adopted at Home, the red vears grew into a formideble militant power. 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were amal- Muhammadans of various races contnbute a 
gamated in February 1927. Instruction in the still larger proportion to both the cavalry and in- 
rifle, light gun, etc., 1s carried out at Pachmarhi fantry. These are dtawo both from the north and 
apd in the machine gun at Ahmednagar, the south of India, as well as from beyond the 

The King Gcorge’s Royal Indian Military Frontier. They are all excellent fighting mon 
Schools at Shelum, Jullundurand Ajmcre, and hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldicra 
the Kitch ever College, Nowgong, also exitfor to all the great powers of India for many hundreds 
the education of the sons of Indian soldiers with of years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
a view to their findings carrer in the [Indian perhaps unequalled by anv other race in the Hust, 
Army. The latter at present assists inthe train- belng good horsemen and expert men-at-arms 
ing of Indian N.C.Os. for promotion to Viceroy's, Next in polnt of numbers are the Gurkhas 
Commission. The Prince of Wales’s Royal | of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists battalions, which during the war were con- 
for the preliminary education of Indians who siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
desire to qualify for the King’s Commission in they are upsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the Army through the Indlan Military Academy. the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 

Army in India Reserve of Officers — and Kumaonlsare equally good mountaineers. 
Previous to the Great War there existed what The professiona) military caste of India from 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, time immemorial Nas been the Rajput, inhabit- 
a body of trained officers available to replace ing not only Bajputana butthe United Provin- 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved ces and Oudh. Of fine phvsique and martial) 
that for many reasons thiareserve did not, bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
fully meet requirements and iu 1922 the Army backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
in india Reserve of Officers was constituted. (sustained the English flag In every campaign 

The revised Regulations forthe A.I. R.O pub- in the East. Their high caste and consequent 
lished in 1934 provide that the following gentlemen | prejudices In norespect interfere with their mar- 
may be granted commussionsin the Reserve :—~ tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 

(1) Ex-Officers who,having held King’s commis-|many battalions. Tbe Garhwalis are Hill 
sion a had of His Majesty’s British,Indian Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
or Do on Forces, either naval, military (Includ-' proved themselves equa) to any other troops 
ing the Auxiliary Force(India)and Indian Territo- on the field of battle and have established an 
rial Force) Marine or Air, have retired therefrom imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and areno longer Hable for service therein, and jand in the East. The two battalions which 
who are resident {n India, Burma or Ceylon. existed in 1914 have since been Increased to four. 

(2) Civil officials of gazctted status serving The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
under tho Government of India or a loral Hindus found in the Doelh! and Hohtak dis- 
Government, whose services can be spared in tricta and adjoining ppbhiait It was these 
the event of general mobilization being ordered people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur and 

(8) Private gentlemen who are resident |repelled Lord Lake’s army in1805. They have 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. proved themgelves good soldiers on the battlefields 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
appointment to the Army in India Reserve of found in the hilly districts of the Punjab. They 
Officers. fought wellin Flanders and in Mesopctamia. 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes| Among those who have rendered signal and 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable gallant service in the war are the Mahrattag of the 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical Deccan and the Konkan, who have revived the re- 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment putation held by theirracein the days of Shivaji, 

Dental applicants must porsese a qualltication the founder of the Mahratta Empire. It Is probable 
registrable in Great Britain and Jreland under the that their ved efficiency in war will lead to 
Dentists Acta in force at the time of their their re ent in larger numbers in future. 
appolatment. In addition to the castes that have been men- 

Applicants for Category-Veterinary must be tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
in possession of the diploma M.R.C.V.8, ‘parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
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Aappers and Miners, and done their duty well ed. His Excellency gives in It the following 
In every campaign in which they have been figures showing the extent of Indla’s contri- 
engaged. bution in terms of men. On the ontbreak on 

During the war the Victoria Cross was war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian Army, including reserviste, was 194,000 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 ranks, enllstments during the war for al} bran- 
other ranks of the Indian Army. chea of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 


ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
phen: ie die ated Mecha sg pase Of this number, 562,000 were sent overseas. As 
during the Great War and to 8 Indian Officers Tee@rds oe oe the pre-war strength 
for service in Waziristan. was 45,000, an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
A large number of Indian Officers and men ‘uring the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
were algo granted Foreign derorations seas. The total contnbution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
Summary of India’s Effort in the War— have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
In a despatch by the Commander-in-Chief to 106,594, which include 36,694 deaths from 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations all (auses, The number of animals sent oyer- 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- \geas was 175,000." 
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fF, 4b! & ls | g 
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Fe 3 |See) 3 ids : 
8 5 @ | 9s a 22 5 3 
eo 2 |s> 3 |) 3s ! 8 3 
8 o '@ a 5 = 
| 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 
Combatant Services (inclidis 
( waliy, Artillery Logincc rs 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
™ Sin dna ane ae idl - 399+ 59,963) 31067) 1,21 60) 177, 18 999, 33,265 
nclusive of personnel o 
Administrative Services) . 573 483 21 137; 1,335 505) .. 
IJ Traming Lstablishments (in- 
clusive of personnel of De 
partmental Corps) .. es 10> 133 11 8b 69 4d54 
1¥, Educational Catablishments 6k 164 49 S7 4b4 Pahl. As 


V. Indlan Army Service Corps 
(Numbers taken after deduct 
ang the numbers sincluded 
milemII) .. : , 

VI Indian Army Ordnance Corps 
(Numbers tahen after deduct- 
ung the numbers wncluded un 
uem I] 


404 659, 2857) 13,30. 1,.81) 5,800) 4,512 


) ee . : 117 642 6 1,022 83 3 225 85 
Vil Medical Services (Numbers 
talen after deducting the num 

bers tncluded in item II) .. 861 801 622 4,265 .. 4,697) 3,570 
\ITL Veterinary Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the 
numbers wicluded in lem 

II 44 4 112 ho) 46 90 77 


T\ Remount Services (Numbers 
laken after deducting the num- 
bers included wn item J1) 26 15 Ny 14) 273; 2,621 
Midgcellaneous Establishments 
(inclusive of Military 
Accounts Department) . 373 120 144 58s| 5,413; 2,012) 160 
\l Auxiliary and Territorial 
Torees (Permanent | stab 
lishments) .. , ; 


Total 6,678) 57,165) 4,454! 1,471,805! 10 009! 35 717!41,977 


* For a resord of the services of the Inlian Army in the War see “The Indian lear 
L &* 0f 1920, p. 152, ef seg. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the 
nature of such expenditure belng indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Navy and Mill- 
tary ingineer Services expenditure. This 
expenditure ismet by transfer of funds from 
India. From the ist April 1020 to the 81st 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the basis of the rate of 2s per rupeo for the con. 
version of English sterling transaction Into 


are being prepared at the standard tate of 1, 
6d. per rupes. 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the va- 
Ylous departments are not set off against ex- 
penditure as appropriations in ald, but are 
shown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget. iis is especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 

The Provinclal Governments incur no ex- 


rupees. From the lst April 1927 the accounts penditure for Military purposes. 
SUMMARY OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (Gross.) 
Table 1. 

1938-34. 1934-35, 1935-36. 

—— Closed Revised Budget 

Accounts, Ketimates. estimates 

as passed. 

Rupees (V00’s omitted. 

Defence Services— Effective 4 oe os 40,40,50. | ( 40,55,32 41,77,61 
Defence Services—Non-effective, . oe oe 8,64,87 8,67,28 8,69,88 
Transfer ae. Defence Reserve Fund .. i 69,70 34,98 56,62 
Total ea | 49,75 ,07 49,57,58 49,90,77 


Nores.—{1) This summary includes the 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 
diture on non-effective services, but does not 
include debt service. 


(2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to the 
Imperial Government for these purposes, are 

\{neluded in the above figures. 


ANALYSIS OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE. 


1. The following table gives the main items 
aid Kngland separately :— 


of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 




















Table 2. 
1983-34. 1934-35. 1935-36, 
4 Closed Rev 18ed Budget 
Accounte. Estimates, Estimates. 
INDIA. Rupees (000s omitted), 
A. Standing Army: 
(1) Effective Services: 
Fighting Services .. ee ‘i a 14,12,34 
Administrative services .. oe oe 6,56,48 
Manufacturing establiahments (including 
stores ee ee ee ee ee 2 ,27,30 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, eto. Se ay sie ed 1,91,22 
Purchase and aale of stores, equipment 
and animals as ‘cs as ss 8,12,64 
Special Services .. ‘ es di 55 
Transportation, Conger vaovy, anti-malarial 
meagures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellaneous a on res 1,89,62 
Total Effective Services ss 29,89,50 
(2) Non-effective Services; 
Non-effective charges oe ee ae 3,64,68 
B, Auxiliary and Territorial Forces : ; 
Effective es ee es e¢ oe 66,12 
C. Royal Atr Force: 
Effective .. as as ae os 1,01,52 
Non-offective ng ee ee “s 9 
Total: India: 
Kifective .. as * oe a 89,78,15 39,82 64 $1,567.14 
Non-effective ee as - oe 3,64,28 3,65,90 $,64,77 
Total an 43,4248 43,48,54 $6,21,91 
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Table 2—contd. 
1983-34 1934-35. 1935-36. 
Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Estimates. Estimates. 
i ——— bie dy 
ENGLAND. (Rupees | 000’s omitted) 
Standing Army, 
(1) Effective Services : 
lighting Services x es 3,05,80 
Administrative Services .. 42,39 
Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores) .. oe oe - , 19,77 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
Mands, etc. es as és ae 10,71 
Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals ae ae ee 44,06 
Special Services .. a ve a 
Transportation, Conservancy, antl-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 80,52 
ments aud muscellancous oe | 
Total Effective Services ~ a 5,03,2 
{2) Non-effective Services ers ee 4,91,16 
B. Royal Avr Force ; 
Effective .. ee a2 a 94,39 
Non-effective ee 20 ee 5 37 
Total: England ..  ..  .. -_ 10,417 
Fotal Defence Services Expenditure : ‘ 
Effective oe oe ae ie 40 40,50 40 52 $5 41 77,51 
Non-effective sa Ss ss 8,64,87 8,67,28 8 69 88 
Grand Total 49,05 37 49,19 63 50 17,39 


lhe amounts expended in England on effec 
tive services consist of such charges velig 
Wents to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
ind payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
Mentg fn England for Indian Services, leave 
Diy of Todian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establahments, purchase of im- 
Ported stores, eto, The expenditure on non- 
et «ive services consists of payments to the 
W211 Office in London for retired pay to British 
for 8 for services In India and to non-effective 
and retiredofficers of the Indian Service, and 
uf various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Rs. 449 millhons only 
has been allotted inthe Budget for 1935-36 to 
mest the net expenditure on sort Ser, 1cea 
Rs. 499 milhong (including receipts) wil! be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“Military Services’’ made up of Rs.386 5 millions 
for expenditure in India and Rs. 112°5 millions 
io England. 


The gross working expenses of military estab- 
lishments, such a8 bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factomes, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops are included in 
the Budget, 
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Cost of the Army. 


The divialon of expenditure on Mudary Lngwneer Services botwoen India and England is as 


shown below — 


Tu lia 


Logland 


Total 


Cost of the Army —A Tribunal was set up 
In 1932 to mvestigate the amount ot Indivs 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of the Britiah troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of their time in India 
The Iribunal has also examined India s counter 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of hor 
defence eapendituro 


The Tribunal was an advisory bocy which 
met in November with instructions to report 
to the Prime Minister ‘The Chairman was 
Sir Robert Garran until recently Solicitor 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia 
Lord ‘Lomlin and Tord Dunedin were nominated 
by His Majesty s Government and S11 Shadi Lal 
Cluef Justice of the Punjab High Court and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govemn 
ment of India 


The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con 
troversy for many years and, a8 was recognized 
in the Report of the Simon Commission the 
issue bears upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration One reason for the 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India laking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together it amounts to 
20 per cont of the total expenditure , and If the 
Central Government alone 1s considered it. 
amounts to o4 percent J hese calculations take 
account of not receipta only from semi commer 
olal undertakings puch as railways, posts, and 


telegraphs 


Capitation paymentses—When, after the. 
Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company | 


were amalgamated with those of the Crown 


1938-34 1934-35 1935-36 
Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts Hatimates Latimates 
(Rupees 000 8 omitted) 
377 35 $ 35 60 357 18 
423 413 468 
3 81,58 3 30 82 36] 80 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India was fixed [his worked out at 
an avelago annual sum of, roughly, £631,000 


In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay 
ments on account averaging £440 000 per annum 
An Act cf Parliament (oniirmed these amounts 
as full payment with the effect cf writing off 
outstanding War Officeclaims In 1890 the capi 
tation rate was fixed at £710s Meanwhile the 
British frees in India had been substantially 
Increased and the altered rate represented an 
annual oxpenditure of about £734000 A com 
mittee presided over by Lord Justice Romer 
w% appointed in 1907 It held that the capita 
ticn charge was justified in principle In the 
followmg year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whercb) 
the 1ate was raised to £11 8s the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300 000 During the War India met this 
liability as part of her normal military expend! 
ture and all extyaordinary costs arising from the 
employment ot Jorcesfrom Indla in the varlous 
theatres cf War were mot by the Bntish I'x 
chequer, in accordance with decisions cf 
Parliament 


The great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equipment lod to the capitation rate boin; 
raised in 1920 to £28 108 Since 1924 India 
has paid on account each yeur £1 cote 

y 


compared with War Office claims, back 


elaborate details which amounted in 1926 28 to 

apo auetely £4 500 000 and would still exceed 

the provisional payments by about £300 000 

aunty Lhe Government of India has disputed 
e bill, 
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The Strength of the Army. 
BRITISH TROOPS. 


The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main facts as 
regatds their health forthe quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 :— 


rr rr rr NT Nn AY NY 


Avera 

Period. Average Admissions. Deaths. Invalids snnatant 

strength. sent home. sick. 

1910-14 average .. ae 69,440 89,389 303 488 2,004 
1915-19 ae ats ag 66,199 58,367 583 1,980 3,277 
1920 oy. GR. ees 57,332 61,429 385 9314 3,488 
1921 ne ‘ie a 58,681 60,535 408 749 3,070 
1922 : ee 60,168 37,836 OR4 714 1,902 
1923 - oe ‘ee 63,139 37,595 237 979 1,783 
1924 ee i ee 58,614 38,569 246 879 1,857 
1925 a ee 57,378 36,069 186 097 1,750 
19 26 a es vs 56,708 36,893 171 910 1,758 
1927 og - bt 55,682 34,666 149 829 1,654 
1924 a Ree Oe 56,327 33,034 166 556 1,685 
1920 a) ar? 59,827 88,742 203 671 1,746 


CR Se — ee ee ee eee ——— — ee ey — se - 


INDIAN TROOPS. 
The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outaide India in 1928 was 131,290. 


The following table gives below the actuals ani ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 :— 


~- —_— 





ee ee 








ee — — See eeiaenarmpemmmemenepe eee ad] 


Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 
| I (ese ee a 
age Aver- 
Ferlod Average | Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| cons- age 
atrength.| sions. tantly | Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| cons- 
sick, sions. tantly 
| __! _slek. 
1910-14 
eee 71,213 573 699 2,662 544°6 4°39 5&4 20°7 
“19 

(average) 161,028 8,435 4,829 7,792; 788°2 16°81 23°6) 38°] 

1920 é< 164,987 2,124 4.564 9,265) 762°3 9-8] 2L*l 42-8 
121 ss 119,215] 1,782) 3,638! 6,031{ 679 7| 10°16) 20-7] 34°4 

1922 as 77,468 1,014 2,649 8,639 524-0 6°86 18°0 24°68 
1923 xis 66,847 856 2,828 2,955 466°7 5 98 16°3} 20 63 
1494 os 57.014 772 1,781 2,482 423°] 6°73 12 8 18°05 
1925 sie 48,691 547/ 1,712} 2,053] 856-8! 4°01; 12°5] 15°04 
1926 eo 62,517 607 1,569 2,082 388 °6 3°75 11°6 15°4] 
127 - 47,054 4491 1,842} 1,072] $58.6 3°37; 12°8} 16°08 
1928 ie 48,739 $72} = 1,251 2,084; 871.5 2°84 9°54, 15°51 

Wo, 45,054 639} 1,431) 1,864) 861°5} 3:49) .... 16°8 





Sr ee; ae a ee Ee GS GP eave Ke ats! Rete ey ee eS RSS wodtane Pray Go ady Gc Soest Se 
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India and the War. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tue announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
In 1911, thatin future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following :— 


Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis.—On 31st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action b 
a Shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment bad 
been killed. 


Naick Darwan Sing Negi, 1-39th Garhwal 
Rifles.— For great gallantry on tbe night of 
the 23rd-24th Novembcr 1914 near Festubert 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- 


taking and clearing the enemy out ot our tren-. 


ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
firsy to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifies at 
the closest range. 


Subadar (then Jamadar ) Mir Dast,. 


55th Coke’s Rifies—For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
April 1915, when he led his platcon with 


great gallantry during the attack, and after- | 


wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when 20 British Officcrs were leit) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
mcnt was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight Bntish and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 


Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifics. 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the Gorman trenches south of Mauquis- 
sart. When him-elf wounded, on the 25th Sept- 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldjer 
of the 2nd lLwicestershire Regiment behind the 


on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
craw! back with bim on his backat once, When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to Keep the wounced officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the firat wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and dovotion to 
his officers. 


Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous biavery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety. 


Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis —For 
most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section in an exposed position in 


'front of and covcring a gapin our new linc with- 


in 150 yards of the cnemy’s cntrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-hand« d after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualtics. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made secure, 
When his gun was knacKed out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fllers held their 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, and onc 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin: 
ally, he himself returned and removed allre- 
maining arms and equipment exce pt two shovels. 
But for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the onemy. 


first line German trench, and though urged by Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. 
the British soldier to save himscli, he remainea -For most eenspicuous bravery and devotion 
with him all day and night. In the early morn-'todutyin thrice volunteering to carry messages 
ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he! between the regiment and _ brigade head- 
brought him out through the German wire, and,| quarters,a distance of 14 miles over open ground 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety) which was under the observation and heavy fire 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas! of the encmy. He succeeded each time In dell: 
one after the other. Ho then went back in| vering his message although on each occasion 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought; his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
a A ih mani ak ie a of the way finish the journey on foot. 
at mos nts under the enem , 

oe ne eee nen eae RiflemanKaran Bahadur Rana, 23rd Gurkha 

Havildar (then lLance-Naick) Lala, Rifles.—For conspicuous bravery and resource 
dist Dogras.—Finding a British Officer of In action under adverse conditions, and utter 
another dg arn lying close to the enemy contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
he him into a temporary shelter afew othcr men succeeded, under intense fire, 
which he himself had made, and in which in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
he aiready bandaged four wounded to engaye an enemy machine gun which had 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard caused sevore casualties to officers and other 
calls from the Adjutant of hisown Regiment who ranks who had attempted to put tt out of action. 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The No.1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire aud was 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards shot immediately. Without a manment’s hesi- 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
in that direction, but Lance-Najk Lala insisted: off the gun, and {ip spite of bombs thrown at him 


East Indies Squadron. 


and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the cnemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, ho silenced their 
fire. Ue kept his gunin action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magalficent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire untilthe enemy was 
closeto him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valourand devotion to duty 


Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Lancers —For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his 


Squadron devotion and 
charged a strong enemy position on the west! praise’ in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. 
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machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 


Rifieman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles—For most conspicuous 
bravery op 10th March 1015 at Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement, 


Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis.—For 
bravery “‘quite beyond a 
) 


bank of the River Jordan, between the river recelved a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
and Kh, e8§ Samariveh Village On nearing while serving a Lewis gun, and when al! the 
the position Ressaldar Badia Singh realised havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
that the squadron was suffermg casualties gled to his fect, called to his assistance two men, 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without it to action. Tle refused medical attention, 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other insisting first on pointing out where the other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire! wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
disiegard of danger charged and captured the|While the medical man was attending to 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties these wounded he shielded him with his bod 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded |and he submitted to medical attention himse 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one! only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the {continual effort and by loss ot blood. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1908 a squadron of the Royal Navy, squadron had considerably improved. The 


known as the Bast Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained m Indian waters, 
rally varied tn strength from time to time 
In 1908 the squadron consisted of one second 
clasa and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, it censisted of two se- 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re- 
mained at this strength until 1910 when one 
&cond class cruiser was withdrawn and two 
smaller vessels substituted, and three cruisers 
were lent from the Mediterranean to asust 
in the suppression of the arms traffic in the 
Guif. By 1913 the position of the East Indies 


It has natu-. 


battleship Swiftsure had taken the place of the 
second class cruiser which had been flagship, 


‘and another, second class cruiser replaced the 


Perseus, 

The present composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as followa — 

“Norfock (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tons , 


“ Dmerald,’’ Crojser, 7,550 tons, ‘‘ Enterprise 
Cruiser, 7,580 tons Sadly tered replaced by 
“Colombo,’’ Cruiser, 4,200 tons); Sloops. 
‘‘Shorcham,” ‘‘ Bidcford,” ‘‘Fowcy,” and 
“Lupin.” 


Tndia contributes £100,000 a year towards naval c\penditure and approximately £3,000 a year 
iaige ane of indlan Liansport Service performed by the Admilzalty, and also maintains the Royal 
ndian Navy, 


India’s Naval Expenditure. 


Since 1869 India has pald a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperlal Government 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under Ssaene arrangements 
which date from 1396-7 the subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid tuwards the up el? of certain 
Ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed bevond prescribed limits, except 
With the consent of the Government of India. India’s total naval expenditure is well under 
hiulf a million pounds. 


j The question of a new distalbution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
‘scusged at the Imperial Conference in London in October—November 1926 The matter appeared 

. be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
' lt respective capitals and no rosulution was passed. 


the Royal Indian Navy consists of a Dopot Ship, 4 Sloops, 2 Patrol vessels and a Survey vessel. 


At th sloop has just been completed in England and will replace one of the Patrol vessels, 
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Royal Indian Navy. 


ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Royal Indlan Navy (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
erigin so far back as 1612 when the Mast Indla 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect thelr commerce and gettie- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which Infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoscander 
(or Osilander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
Btrenuths the Government in India have always 
majutained a sea service. 


Che periods and titles have been as follows:— 


Hon. E. I. Co.’s Marine -. 1612—1686 
Bombay ‘i -. 1686—~—1830 
Indian Navy _,, »» 1830~—1863 
Bombay Marine we -. 1868—1874 


H. M. Indian Marine .. 1877—189: 


Royal Indian Marine .. 1892, 
Royal Indian Navy .. 1934. 


India’s Naval Force has always been most 
closely connected with Bombay, and in 1668 
whea the f. Indla Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
Was under the Government of Bombay, and 
nithongh from that date all the Marine Es: 
tablishments were amalgamated Into au im: 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding. 


During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were rae et te oD many and 
vatious duties, Royal Indian Marine Ships 
‘* DUFFERIN,” “‘ HARDINGE,” ‘ NORTHBROOK,” 
“‘ LAWRENOR,” ‘“* DALHOUSIE ” and ‘“ MINTO”’ 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi: 
Hary Cruisers. Officers also setved in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets, 


In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, Hast 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant O ficers and men to the oum- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 re. 
spectively for these and other duties. 


Reorganisation Schemés.--After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fieet Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation o 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indlan finances 
and could not be accepted. 


Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to re 


rt on the Indian Army | 
and although the B.1.M. was not included Jn: 


as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
R.0.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. 


The R.1.M. then fell upon hard times; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchmenta, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments henr to 
defray the cost of the work of B. I. M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 


A Combatant Service—Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Dofence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Porttolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with oa strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first Instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the yal Navy. The scheme was 
acey d by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 


To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up 4 new Indian Naval Discip- 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India. 


In February 1928, the Bill was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by 4 
narrow margin of one yote. In February 
1934, the Bill was re-introduced to the As- 
sembly with certain minor amendments but in 
response to a plea for circulation, the Govern- 
mont circulated the Bill. 


ta August, the Bill wags re-introduced and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State. 
On 2nd October 1934 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay, 


The Royal Indian Marine which had ren- 


their terms of reference, they strongly recom-; dered sterling service to India and the Empire 
mended that the BR, I. M. should be reorganised |‘n peace and war then ceased to exist, 
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The Royal Indian Navy which has been| communications, cte, includes fishery  pro- 


evolved from the late Royal Indian Marine is|tection in the 
one of the Empire’s Naval Forces and is under | duties 


Bay of Bengal and othe: Naval 
A close liaison 18 maintained between 


the command of a Flag Officer of the Royal| the Royal Indian Navy and the Last Indies 
Navy Its work in addition to training its Squadron. 
personnel for war, e g , minesweeping, gunnery, 


Personnel, 1936. 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF, 


Llag Offtcer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy and P.S§.T. 0., Hast Indies .. 


Naval Secretary i 
Flag Lieutenant se : 


Chief of the Staff and Captain Superintendcnt 


of Dockyard ate 
Staff Officer (Operations) se 
Commander of the Dockyard Pan 
Squadron Signal Officer es 
Squadron Gunnery Officer ae 


Lngineer Manager of the Dockyard a 


1st Assiatant to the Engineer Man igcr of the 
Dockyard, 


2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 


Dockyard bs 
Nuval Store Officer v° 
Financial Adviser ‘a 
Chief Superintendent es 


Vice-Admural A E,. F. Bedfoid, CR. 
Paymastir Commande: M. H. Hlhott, M B.E.,B.N 
Lieut -Comd:. J. Lawrence RL N 


Captain A. G Maundrell, (15 ,R.IN, 
Commander I. A, Mare, R 1 N. 


Commander H P Hughes Hallett, MBL, DSC 
RIN 


Lieut (omdr M, H. St. L, Nott, B.1.N. 
Licut, I Durston, R,1N. 

Lngineer CaptainG L Annett RLN, 
Engineor Commander 1 Clais,R.1N 


Engineer Lieut, G W A Durgess L,LN, 
J.A B.Hwwes Esq. (Iempy ) 

R Jagvuinith n Lys wa,BI 

V.G. Rose, Lsq. 


MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF 


Divisional Sea Transport Officer, Bombay 


Asst. Sea Transport Officer 
Yea Transport Officer, Karachi 


Commander | M S “iilne Henderson, 
Op, R.ILN. 

Lieut.-Comdr A. H. Watt, RIN 

Lieut -Comdr. E G. G Hunt, RIN. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Constructor .. si sd 
Assistant Constructor os 
Electrical Engineer .. 


W.G.J }rancis, Esq. 
L. J. Underhay, sq. 
N. T. Patterson, Esq 


Assistant Naval Store Officer. F. Hearn, Esq. (Lempy.) 
OFFICERS, 
Captains ee oe ee ee oe 9 W oO ERS 
Coin inanders ee ae ae 26 16 sored ene . 
liutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, Gunners and Boatewains .- < 


and Sub-Lieutenanta .. ona ow 43 
Cngineer-Oaptain .. «1 wee 
Knsineer-Commanders .. «2 «. 13 
Cneineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi- 

\tr-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub- 

Lieutenants ee es ee eo 35 


9 


Warrant Telegraphists 8 
Wanant Mechanicians 

schoolmaste: (Warrant Rink) 

Warrant Writers ee os 
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Royal Indian Navy. 


Perry OFFICERS AND MEN, 


Who are recruited, In the main, from the 
equal proportions, 


Bombay Presidency and the Panjab, in almost 


SHIPS 
Sloop Minesweeping H, M. I. 8, Olive »» 2,050 tons .. 1,700 Horse Power, 
Kloop sf. 44 » Cornwallis .. 1,200 , .. 2,500 ‘ 
Sloop Minesweeping . ‘ Hindustan 36.4, 1,190 , .. 2,000 SH, P. 
Sloop Minesweeping Lawrence -» 1,225 , 4. 1,900 Horse Power, 
Indus 

Surveying Vessel , ‘ Investigator .. 1,574 , .. 11,876 os 
Depot Ship .. ; a Dalhousie oo 1,960) ,, on 

Patrol Vessel ‘ 3 Pathan . 69 , «.. 3,000 8S. HP, 


In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Rombay, Calcutta, and Karachi, 


Dockyards. 


There wore two Royal Indian Marine Dock 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
catta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 


factories. 
Medical Staff. 


Medwal Officer, G 1) Grpper, 8.4.4.0, 
Officer tn Medical Oharge of  Dispensery, 
Captain J. B. D'Souza, M.B.E., 1M D, 
R. I, N, Warrant Officers. 


Officer-en-charqe, Dockyard Polwe 
Gunner? O’Hara, RLN, 


Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain A. H 
Lovett, MBI, RIN. 


Force, 


Appointments. 


In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Royal Indian Navy, and in 
H, M. L N. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Navy :— 


BOMBAY, 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Kombay District, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 


Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd - 
8rd and 4th Engineer and Ship Surveyors, | 


CaLCUrTaA. 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 

MADRAS, 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor, 


BURMA. 


Princlpal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Surveyor, Mer- 
cantile Mare Department, Rangoon District, 
and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Kangoon. 


KaRAO8l. 


Princlpal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karach! District. 


ADEN, 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Aden District, 


CHITTAGONG, 


Nautical Surveyor and Ingineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 


PorT BLAl&. 
Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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Agriculture. 


As crops depend on the cristcnce of plant 
food and moisturc in the soil 80 the Character 
of the agniculturc of a countiy depends largr ly 
on its soll and climatc = It is true that gcogra 
phicalsituation the charactcr ot the poople an 
other considciations have the fr influence which 
i not Inconsid«table but the limitations im 
posed by the nature of the soll and above all 
by the imate tond to the cstabhshing of a «1 
daln class of agriculture undcr a cortaln given 
set of conditions 


The climate of India while varying to some 
extent in degice in most respects 1s remarth 
ibly similar in character throughout the coun 
tiy The mam tactor4 in Common arc the 
monsoon the dry winter and «uly summe 
months and the mtcnsc heat from Marsch till 
Tune hese have the cffeet of dividing th 
year Into two agniculturalscasons the Aharef ot 
Monsoon and the Rabe or winter scanon cach 
boaringitsown distinctive Crops Between carly 
June and October abundant runs fall over the 
nicaiter part of the continent while the winta 
months ar generally diy although North West 
(rh India benefits From showers in) Decombar 
and January The south of the Poninsula, and 
aspedally the Madras Preaadcney however 1s 
more tiitly tropical especially in the south and 
depends mainly on the No oT monsoon  heic the 
two Gop seasons Can hardly be said to cxist 
Ihe distribution ot) the oraintall throughout 
tne vear whichis of considcrable iunpottanc 
fo azmeultte om none too favourable but 
is not quite 40 bad as is often represent 
cl The rainfall is groatest at what would 
(therwist be the hottcst thme of the voat oa 
nud sugmuiner and when it 18 most necdcad — It 
should be tomembered that ing a hot count 
intcrumitent showers are practically valueless 
ws cvtporation is vary rapid) = Heavy rainfall 
Cnecntrated ina limited period thongzh it 
has its drawbacks and dcmands a special sys 
fmofagaculture has many idvantazes in bot 
Countoes 


Soils. Four mailn soil types can be recog 
nis din India ez (1) the Red soils derived 
rom iocksotthe Archipan systom which charac 
{ise Madris Mysore and the | South Kast 
1 }ombay and extend through the Tast of 
Hylrabad and the Central Provinees to 
Ossi Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal 
(-) Lhe black cotton or regur sotlh which 

Voile the Deccan trap and cover the gicatet 
Putoot Bombay Berar and the Western parts 

1 the Central Provinas and Hyderabad 
With Atengions mto Contral India and Bundcl 
hind ‘The Madras regur soile though Ics 
(tt alae also important (3) The great allu 
Vial plains agriculturally the most important 
Nett an Tndia as well as the most cvtensive 
maths the Indo Gang tic Plain cmbracing Sind 
1 (hin Rajpttana most of the Punjab the 


" NS of the United Provinces, most of 
air ind Bengal and half of Assam = (4) The 
Uoite sofl4 which form a bilt round the 


( Ula and cxtend through East Bengal 


Nt Assam und Burma 


Kreat alluvial pluins are characterised by 


1 Cultivation and rapid response to liga 


tion and manuring broadly sperking there 
are fow soils inthe world morc atutcd to inten 
Sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured The other soils arc less tract ibk 
and call tor greater skill in management and 
arc Ioss adapted to small holdings — ot these the 
reg soils are the most valuable 


Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 
lndiais v country of Small holdings and the com 
moncst type ik that which can be cultivated with 
onc pair of bullocks under local conditions | are 
holdings arc practically unknown und are mainly 
confined to the plinting industrics TP arming tk 
Camnied on with a minimum of capital there 
boing practically no outlay on fence and vcry 
htth on dauldimgs or implements | Many cases 
mihtate agzunst the accumulation of capital 
and agricultural indo btedne sas heavy ind the 
Interest on Joans high | Great pro zress ha been 
made by the cCroperative credit) mov ment 
during the lat twenty veus There are now 
10,083 Coezerative Socteti s ain tndia with 
4304 09 members and ov working (Capital 
of ncaily 9F Cror Sot tupers Some 90701 Ge nt 
ofthese So acti sare concorned withth fin iucns 
of agrrculttre | Not only have these oon ties 
brought cheaper credit) te the cultivator but 
they have striven to miculcate the less oo that 
Cheap credit 1s only valuable ot apphed to pro 
ductive purpeses und hav cneoura.e | tlieft 


Equipment Practically ull cultivation ts 
don by bullocks und the Capacity of th seas 
da aught annals varies from district to dastiret as 
willas depending the on caltis ators radwadteal 
qucumsting ss The best types in © mmin 
wso ire Capable ot han dlin, what wonld be const 
dared asd: ht sim@le horse amphoments an | ure pe 
In those truts whete diigation 1 dream wells 
billoghs arc also used for drawing water they 
viso drive the sazareine G1uush op oand tread ont 
the stain at harvest and they are stall almost 
the scle imeans ot trimspoit ino orapab areas 
Histapl ments b ing few a cultivators bullecks 
form by far the most mmppriant itcm of his 
movable property 


Implements ale made of wood uthouzh 
Ploughs ace usually tipped with aon pomnts unt 
there ds ov zreat samailamity mo thon shape and 
goneral design hon plenghs were bang 
introduced in Targe nttbers im the decade 
followme the war but the dallin the prices of 
wicultural commodities im recent) years las 
lesecucd the demand tor these implements dhe 
hove linz beam is uacd throughout the .1 ata 
pant ot the country in pretcrcnee to the harrow 
and iolkr and throughout Northern Endive the 
plough and the hvcHing beam are th = only im 
ph ments possessed by the ordinary ciltivaton 


Qn black cotton sods the coma mest i 
plament is the bedker ov simple stiins imple 
ment with a broad blade | Seed drills and dull 
hows ai in use in parts of bombay Wadiras 
and the Ccntial Provinces but throughout the 
gieatc? part ot the country the seed is cathe 
broadcasted or ploughed im Hound implcments 
consist of various sizcs of hoes fhe bust: Known 
of which are the edali or spade with a blade set 
at an angl towards the Isbounr who dacs 
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Irrigation. 


not use his feet in digging, and the khurpii doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 


cr amal] hand hoe, Of harvesting machinery 
there is none; grain is separated elther by tread- 
ing out with oxen or beating out by hand, and 
winnowing by the agency of the wind, cultivatorr 
have come to recognize the efficiency of winnower 
and simple reapers and these, like fron ploughs, 
are likely to become popular when conditions 
improve. Even motor tractor ploughs are now 
estimated to number hundreds and a few steam 
ploughing sets are at work reclaiming land from 
deep-rooted grasses. 


Cultivation.—Cultivation at its best Is 
distinctly good bat in the greater part of the 
country there is plenty of room for improvement, 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places, considering the 
large population, cultivation is none too good 
Agriculture suffere through lack of organiza: 
tion aud equipment. Twoeconomic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation. 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and ey this evil. Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process is necessarily slow. Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold- 
ings but congregate in villages. Tho need for 
mutual abet is less than formerly ond 
though tradition dies hard sub-villages are 
now springing up in many places. 


sced-bed preparsincy lillage consist rualnly 
; pre Ty e © y 
of repeated treatments with the n- 
ous plough (or on black soils the bakhar) which 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implemente are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which is the alm of all dry-farm: 
ing operations. For kharif crops the prepara: 
tion is much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay. Manure is generally applied 
to mote valuable crops like sugarcane, n, 
tobacco, etc. Seeding is either done broadcast 
or by drilling behind a wocden plough or drill 
Thinning and spacing are not uearly so well 
done as they might be, and lutercultivation is 
see bee too superficial. Harvesting ie done 
y sickle where the crops arecut whole, and 
there fa little waste involved. At thelr best 
the ryot’s methods are not ineffective but 
being uneconomical of both cattle and man- 
ath they are seldom carried out fully. 
e use of simple improved implements and 
of machines which lessen the strain on the 
, Which the agricultural department 
is steadily fostering, is an important factor in 
raising the general standard of agriculture. 


Irrigation.—The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the radi crops, 
places a very definite limit on the yield w 
can be obtained from the principal cereal vod es 
Some other crops, ¢.g., Sugarcane, can hardly 


be grown indeed without supplementary water- 


ing, With adequate irrigation the yleld from 


the principal gtain crups In Northern India is: 


generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
and in Sind barren desert has become fertile 
land, The Indian canal system is by far the 
largest in the world, In 1982-83 the total 
length of the main and branch canals and 
distributaries amounted to some 75,000 miles 
irrigating an area of 33 million acres, and the 
value of crops irrigated from Government 
works wan estimated at about 87 crores. Ilt 
has been calculated that when works under 
construction are completed, and when the various 
new canals are geen. sf the irrigated 
area, will probably reach 50 million acres, The 
rotective effect of the canals in many areas ls no 
ess important than the enhanced yield, Protec- 
tiveirrigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious in many districts. The 
Indian canals are of two pe come and 
inundation—and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply vectra the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
—- Matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be Hfted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 


The Madras and Bombay presidencies possess 
some of the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in the world. The Cauvery—Mettur irrigation 
System inaugurated in 1934 is considered to 
be the biggest in the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world, with a storage capacity of 93,500 million 
cubic feet. This project, together with the 
Kanniambadi project in Mysore, is sald to 
bring into productive use about 80 per cent. 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
ara great moderator of floods. The Wilson Dam 
at Bhandardara, He eel 272 feet of water, 
Js far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukkur Barrage in Sind across the Jndus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 


irrigation from Wells.—About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
la got from lifting water from wells seme in 
depth from a few feet to over Afty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances fur 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
‘he increasing cost of thelr maintenance. 


All cultural departments are pow giving 

in attention to the better utilisation 0! 

underground water supplies, existing wells being 

improved by boring and tube wells of large 
installed ad aq 


capacity an uipped with pumping 
machinery. Efficient types of water jiitts ait 
rapidly replacing the old-fashioned molec. 


The Chief Crops. 


fenk irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted durmg the dmer seasons of the year 
Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important 
as the direct Irrigation. 


Manures —Although the number of cattle 
maintained in India very high and indeed 
exceasive, there 18 everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard mannre. ‘This is partly due to the smal! 
use of bedding, for which straw can ul be spared, 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open, but 
mainly to the use of dung as the pmacipal source 
of village fuel Hence the supply of organic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detnmment of sanitation Green-manure crops 
arc spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, 
especially castor-cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing 


The general trend of the results of expe- 
rimenta carried on by the various agricul- 
tural departments is to show that a better 
supply oi organic manures Is everywhere im- 
portant, nitrogen is the most common Himiting 
factor for India as a whole, phosphatic manures 
are definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations nt present prices of certaln 
artificial fertilsers, notably ammonium sul- 
phate and the newer types of soluble phosphatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
but for 4ome ge crops, but generally speaking 
the fall in the prices of agricultural produce has 
arrested progress in the use of fertilisers. 


Rice Ric 18 the Most extensively grown 
‘op im India although it prepondcrates 
in tle wetter parta ot the country wz ,in Bengal 
Hila? and Orissa, Burma and Madras Lhe arca 
Hu tuatcs slhtly around 80 million acres and 
th vield 14 about 30 million tons The crop 
re qinres for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall, The cultivated 
Variet‘es are numerous differing greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
301 and chmate, and the people possess an 
tutiinate acquaintance with those grown In 
th it own localities. Lhe better qualities are 
30Wn In seed beds and transplanted in the 
ni uscon, Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
iu .owlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
O01 a8 it must make a good start before 
(ht Hoods arrive Deep water rices grow quickly 
se to a@ great height and are generally able 
u kicp pace with the rise in water Jevel 


Jor transplanted rice the soll le generally 
Pj ucd after the arrival of the monsoon and 
~ Worked into a puddle before the seedlings are 
i dtlunted. The land is laid out Into small 
ee With raised partitions to regulate the 
in. {ution of the water supply. The seed 
ee 3 are planted efther singly or in small 
aT 8 on from 4 to 6 plants each 
C1 ‘¢ Simply pushed into the mud at distances 

0 12 inchep apart. Hither by bunding 
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fo retain rainfall or by artificial irrigation, 
the details varying with locality, the rice fields 
are kept more or less under water until the 
crop shows signs of ripening. The area under 
improved varieties of rice distributed by the 
agricultural departments is now well over 2 
million acres A schemeforthe intensification 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growing 
Provinces financed by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultura] Rescarch and the Emplre Marketing 
Boaid 18 in progress 


India (excluding Burma) consumes more rice 
than she produces the balance in the past 
having been provided almost entirely by Burma 
The year 1934-35 was marked by a phenomenal 
meres in the amount imported (3 94 lakhs of 
tons a8 compared with (0 88 of @ lakh in the 
preceding year) and al4o by the fact that nearly 
the whole ot the unports came fiom Slam and 
kKrench Indo China maimily inthe form of bioken 
lice «These imports had sucha depressing effect 
on prhes in the Madras Presidency that it 
Ik came necessary to impose an import duty of 
{2 annas a maund 


Wheat — Wheat 1s grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Puniab supplying about 
two thirds of the total area, and probablv 
three-quarters of the total outturn io India, 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species Truiwwum vulgare. Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly clasced as soft from a com 
mercial point of view As seen In Jocal markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years ost of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maccaron: wheats amongst them. 
The largest wheat acreage of recent years was 
that of 1933 34, namely, 36 milllon acres 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1930 which exceeded 10} milifon 
tons ‘Lhe estimated area in 1935 36 is 32 76 
nullion actcs Recent crops have averaged 
9} million tons pot annun Which is only shghtly, 
wv anything, above intirnal 1equrements 
Laports of whcat amounted to 197 000 tons in 
1930 31 but have since been nominal, Indian 
wheat having bcen well above world panty 
and the home market protected by an import 
duty on fornign wheat With the dcvelop- 
ment of irrigation from the Lloyd Barrage 
Canal in Sind and in the ncwer Punjab Canal 
Colonies a further increase in wheat production 
is practically ceitain and, although the inteinal 
consumption of wheat will inciease with the 
growth of population, there is Ilhely to be 
an exportable surplus in tho not distant 
future. The crop is generally grown after a 
summer fallow and, except in irrigated tracts 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous monsoon Rains 
in January and February are generally beneficial 
but an excess of rainfall in these months usually 
roduces rust with a diminution of the yield. 

n irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings are general] 
given, The crop is genorally harvested in Marc 
and April and the t ecg Cee winnowing go 
on up till the end of May e total area under 
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improved varieties of wheat is now 7 milhon 
acerca The Trip Cound) of Agricultural 
lk arch has wcentl uppointd two Standing 
Committees to alvise on problains conncctc! 
with rice and whe af 


The Millets.—Lhese constitute one of the 
most important groups of crope in the country 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle he varieties vary greatly in 

vality, height apd suitability to vanous 
climatic and soi! conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (Serghum 
vulgare) the great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet (Pennisetum typhoideum) Gen- 
erally speaking the jowars require better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soll Neither for Jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorongh as for wheat. ‘Lhe crop 1s gener- 
aly sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded 
It is oftan grown mixed with the summer pulvs 
especially Arhar (Cajanus andieus—piscon pea) 
and other crops and is commonly rotated with 
cotton The subsidiary crops arc harvested as 
they ripen either betore the mullet 1s harve stad 
or afterwirds In some provinces vada wu 
18 also an importint crop The produce 13 
consumed in the country 


Pulses —Pulses are commonly grown throug) » 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agiiculture, since even 
the present moderate dogree of soil fertilitv 
could not be maintained without legummous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population Lue yields on the 
whole arc fairly good mised cropping is com- 
mou Ihe principal pulses are Arhar (Cajanus 
andicus), m (Creer arretinum), various species 
of Phaseolus and Pwum 


Cotton —Is one of the most Important 
commircial crops in Indla and despite the sharp 
fall Doth to quantity ind valuca due to the trade 
d¢ pression raw cotton was fist mn the dist cf 
caports tor JO$$ 5 Phe average aree under 
cotton mm the quingnennim cnding 1929 30 
was 20 2 million wires and the average vield > 6 
Mnibon bales Inthe y at folowms wa scsult 
of low prices the areca contracted to Jes than 
23 tulhon acres but bas swam risen to over 
25 millons in 195) *6  Endiin milly new 
consina¢ annually ubout 2 300000 biles of 
Indian cotton and oat) present some 300 000 
bales per annuin of impottcd cotton (1 ey ptian 
Sudan and Afiiean) of a staple Jonger than as 
produced in India The prnermpal export 1s of 
short staph cotton of & staple but there 14 also 
In normal years an export of Indian medium 
i tol 1 ‘staple cottons such as Punjab/American 


and Karunganni Tho area under improved 
varieties of cotton is now estimated to be 
approammately 4 uulhion anaes Of these 2 7 
million actes represent Jong and medium staple 
cottons, the remainder bumg short staph 
varitics ot improved yield and ginaing pa 
centage there as no indian cotton bdt 
Bombay the Central Provinces Hyderabad 
Baroda Madras the Punjab and the Unit; 
Provmcees al} have iimportant cotton tracts 
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producing distinct types Sowing and hat- 
vesting seasons are equally diverse the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to Mayand June Yields vary greatly in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 Ibs of gimned cotton per atre and yields 
much above these have been recorded, whilst 
in the poorest unirmgated tracts 60 Ibs per acre 
is a good crop Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the agricultural departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quahty and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yJcld and cleanliness of 
the short staple tracts, 


The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing lactories Act, the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act, the C P Cotton Markets 
Act and the Madras (commercial ciops) Market 
Act lave all been passed atthe instance of the 
Committers and oc dems much to cheek adu’ 
tcration ind promote better marketing J 
artain provinces le tisiation las been enacted 
or 18 undet consideration with the ami ¢ 
preventing the growing of very iuntenor varie tie 
wand oof sStoppnz corti miulpractic § whic 
affect the quality ind 1¢putation of [Indiin cottor 
Awucultural depattuicnt have continued tha 
campugn of cotton unprovemnent apiurt fror 
1p rovemments mm methos of culty ition 


Exports — he exports of raw cotton from 
Judiv by sea to forcign countries for the last 
> fiscal years (Cndinz March 31st) were as follows 
(in thousands o1 bales of 400 Ibs cach) — 





1930 |1931-| 1932 | 1939-1 1934 
Countrie | 31 | 32 | 33 | 34 | 36 
United|{ 281 | 166; 167] 342| 347 
kingdom 


Other parts 6 6 7 3 (6 
ot the Js1d 


tisth Im 

pire 

Japan 1,686 | 1,086 }1,085 | 1,022 | 2,011 
Italy $62 | 183} 150 | 261 | 278 
France 232 81} 124} 168} 148 
China (ex-| 606 | 436! 184| 337] 142 
clusive of 

Hon f 

Kong,ete ) 

Belgium 217 | 121} 128) 145) 1653 
Spain 106 45 52 61 60 
Germany | a 106 | 152 | 247 | 153 
Other | ia! 85 64] 159] 148 
countries 











Japan is the most important buyer An 
agreement tame into opcration in January 
1984, under which, for every milhon bales o! 
Tudian raw cotton taken by Japan, India will 
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mmport 325 million yards of Japinesc piece 


goods <A strenuous and apparently succcssful 
effort 18 bemg made to incicase the United 
Kingdom 8 consumption of Indian 1aw cotton 
which has mon than doubled durmg the last 
TWO Ye ITs 


Sugarcane —India, until recently a large 500 to 600 Ibs of sced per acie 


importer of sugar is one of the most impor 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world 
The area in 1935 3 1s estimated at 4 007 000 
wes as agunst 2980000 acres the werige 
for the  quwuingucnnium ending 1934 3> Lhe 
crop ih Mostlh, prewn in the submontiane tracts 
ot Northern India more thin half the arc. 
bomg am the CUnrted Provinces the indi 
genous herd thin low sucrosc cancs have now 
Jaraly been iacplaccd ly seedling caincs 
of high quality manly the productions of the 
Tmpeiial Sugarcane Breedin, Station Coimbatore 
rhe total area under improved V arietics of c ine in 
Tndia in 1933 34 was estimated at 2 13 million 
acres representing 61 per cent of the total 
In the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
improved canes occupy morc thin 80 per «cnt 
ofthe area Thee ffect of the nn1roved Virictics 18 
clear from the fact that winlethc arca under cance 
in India in 1935 36 (4 01 million acres) rc presents 
only an advane of 384 per cent over the 
quinquenmal avorige the yidd (5 91 millior 
tons cC\possed 25 gar) represents an Indie se 
of 51 par cent) Phe protection afforded by 
the Sugar Endustry Protection Act of 193. 
ha piven 2 aAtamulus to the production of sup 
ly modcin methods By the end of 1934 35 
there Were 130 sugar tuctorics in India making 
bu, by modern mcthods i against 1 lactones 
prior to 1931 32 and if 18 expected that the 
scion of 1935 36 will soc 139 factomes in Optra 
tion =o Ehe «total production of sugar including 
that refined fromm gur m 1934 3) was 679 000 
tons as agamst 2.8120 tons in 193] 3.) and 
(4 000 tons are lakcly to be produced in 1935 36 
huports of sugar ot all sorts in 1934 35 amountcd 
to u38 O00 tons as ag unst 370 000 tons in 193. 34 
ind 901 200 tonr in 1990 310 Jt Js cxpected 
that within . few years India will not only 


provide her own lequireaments of su.ar but will, 


hive a surplus for cxpoit 


Phe Sugar (PNcise Duty) Act of 1934 has 
Nore an cacise dutv cf 10 w po cout on 
Khindaswiand Ke 150 ya. cont on all otha 
suru cacept palmyiras ugar produce Lin factoties 


Oilseeds —She crops classified under thy 
h wang are chicfly groundnuts linsecd sesamum 
ini the crue ferous vilsecds (rape, mustard, ctc ) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctus- 
lion in price and the crops themselves are 


more oF less precarious by nature, they cover. 


ip Immense area 


Groundnut, though of modern introduction 
already an impoitant crop particularly in 
Miiras Bombay Burma and Hydctrabid 
Mourct has not howevc achieved stability 
Hoos steadily trom 1 > millon acics in the 
} Wal period to 8 23 milligon® m= 1933 34 
Thi have been successive drops m= the past 
\cars the acreage tor 3935 36 nang +4 70 

The yteld tu 1934 35 wab 1 9 millon 

(+ Which 511 200 tons wore cxportcd as 


1ir i with a pre war avetage cxport ut, 
118 1n progress ty reduce it still further 


~ ~ U00 tons 
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Linseed tcawres 2 decp and most sot and 
is grown Cliucily in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces ‘Lhe 
crops is grown for sced and not for fibre ind the 
common virities are of a much shorter habit 
of growth than those of Lurope ‘The yield 
varies greatly from practically nothmg up to 
It 18 grown 
largcly for export At the beginning of the 
century India supphed practically the whol of 
,the world s demand for linseed the area hiving 
| Zone as hugh 18 5 milhon acres with a yield of 
6380000 tons In iccent yeirs forei,n com 
petition mainly fiom (he Argentine has con 
tracted the markct for Indian linseed and with it 
the area under the crop Lxports dwindled 
to 72.000 tons in 1932 33 as compared with 
the prewar atelage of 379000 tons She 
Treference grinted to Indian limsced in the 
Unitcd kingdom under the Ottawa Agrecment 
combined with two successive short harvests 
inthe Algentine helped India to mgain her 
}re wat position nthe Eritish market in 1933 34 
When fiuitam took 174 000 tons out of 2 total ot 
379 000 tons J sports limimishid hewever in 
1934 3) the Butish takings bern. 100 000 tons 
out of a total caport of 238 000 tans 


Sesamum ((ungell}) is grown mostly in 
Pemusulir India 38 an utumn or winter 
op In 1934 9» af occupied an uci of 
mulhon wics with a vid ot 40£000 tons 
ALout 10 per cont of the production 1s exported 
md the rost consumed Jocally 


The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northem India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development Ihe area under rape and 
mustard including 1n estimated figure for the 
ares grown nusid wth other crop is about 
64 to 7 million acres annually Production mn 
1934 $5 wasestimated at 59) 000 tons of which 
36 900 tons were exported as compared vith 
115 000 tons 1n 1932 33 Several species are 
grown and there are numerous local varacties A 
large portion ofthe crop 1s crushed locally 
for domestic consumption 


Jute —Iwo varieties of the plant are culti 
vited as a crop, Capsularns and Qhtonus 
Jute growing ts confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Onssa. The 
crop requires a rich molst soll Owimg to 
river inundation this pirt of India _ receives 
a@ considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land 1s thus able to sustam this 
exhausting crop withcut manure lhe crop 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab 
lished requires no attention, and grows to & 
great hetght (10 to 11 feet) Before ripening 
the crop 18 cut and retted in water After 
about three weens submersion the fibre 18 
lemoved by washing and beufing ‘Tho areas 
in 1985 36 was estimated at 1 947000 million 
acres 83 comparcd to 2 670 000 millions in the 
provious ycal production in 193 %36 was 
6 897 000 balus as igainst just over &3 millions 
in 193435 Lhe total weight of saw and 
manufacturcd jute exported durmg 1934 35 
amounted to 1 487000 tons This 14 a distinct 
recovery over the ¢«xports of the thice previous 

cars «Although the prusent wreige is much 
ess than some ycars ago & Vigorous (ampaign 
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Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country chiefly, however, 1n Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma, Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nwoliana Tabacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan: 
datd of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. Thé crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour te plentifulas the atten- 
ticn necessary for ita proper cultivation is very 
great. Tho seed is germinated in seed beds 
aud the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the aun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a heigbt of, say, 2ft., and all suckers 
are removed, The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended tor Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour Lighter 


kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette: 


manufacture. Of revent years there has been 


important development in the production, {n° 
better HnAty [Owners of India could render greater service 
D: 
The ¢ ports of uninanttfactured tobacco’ 


commercial quantities, of 
oe tobacco both in Madras and 

iat 
during 1934 35 amounted to 26 mullion Ibs 
compared to 29 million Tbs in the pre vious veal 
The most important matkct 18 the United 
Kingdom which took 9 nnulhon Ibs diwung 1934 
35 The area in 1933 34 was 1183000 acres 
with an outturn of 596000 tons Jhe produc 
tion 1n India of bright Huc cured tobacco suitable 
tor cigarette making hab mcucased considerably 
particularly in the Guntur District ot the Madras 
Presidency and several thousands of fluc-¢ wing 
barns have been installed In recent vears 


Livestock.—The livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 121 
million cattle, 81 million buffaloes, 25 millon 
sheep, 35 milion goats and 3 million horses, 
mules and donkeys, and in the 61 Indian States 
for which figures are available, there are 118 
million cattle and buffaloes, 28 million sheep 
and goata, 1 million horses, mules and donkeys 
and half a million camels. For draught pur 
poses cattle are mainly used everywhere though 

e buffalo are Important as draught animals in 
the rice tracts and damper parte of the country 
Horses and mules are practically never used for 
agricultural p ses, Wor dairy purposes, the 
buffalo js important, the milk yleld being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that in cow’s milk ‘The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabad: buffaloes of Kathlawar, and the 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency. The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is abnor- 


mally high amoun a over 60 per cent of the 
human ar Air ng he spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 


fodder crops are ed and many of the cattle 


The Chief Crops. 


Bre small, lll-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many merits Of 
the draught types the best known breeds 
are the Hissar Nellore, Amrit Mahal, Gujerat 
(Kankrej), meet Sree Kherigarh and Malv!; 
the wal (Punjab), Gir (Kathlawar), 
Scind: and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds On the Government cattle-breeding 
farms pedigree herds are beimg built up and 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special broeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude ‘scrub’ 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
puper ar bulls for gene1al distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage The premium 
bull system is also working wellin some tract:, 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lincs has been made 
in all provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essentia] There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 


Dairying.—Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important indigenous 
industry throughout India The annual cash 
value of dairy products has been _ eati- 
mated at over 800 crores of rupces and the 
importance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and development of the people cannot 
be over estimated Apart fiom liquid milk 
the best known products are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dalt) During recent 
pore & considerable tiade in tinned butter 

as sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be but 
up in other dairy products, such a* milh-powder 
condensed milk and casein Pure ghee an 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but in towns dairy products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated 


The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the oxtenslvo industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
asa village industry ‘This matter is now recelv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research 


It 1s sufficient here to say that there isa 
growing recognition of the fact that as India’s 
economic dtvelopment proceeds a better balance 
between crop production and auimal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding, of dairy stock, instead of tor sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance 


Agricultural Progress. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS, 
Agricultural Progrese.—The historical aspect {1934 caused considerable damage to the Pusa 


development in India has 
been fully dealt with in the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Con- 
mission as long ogo as 1866 made the first propusa! 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 


of agricultural 


review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- | 


Institute and it has been decided to shift 
the Institute to a site near Delhi. It Is ex- 
pected that the new Institute will be opened 
during 1936. Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The total nett ex- 
penditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually ; 
the nett annua] expenditure on the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture is in the nelghbour- 


ment revived interest In the matter and their | hood of 11 Jakhs. 


proposa] for s new De 


and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Soclety, was tnvited to visit India and his 
book “Improvement of Indian Agriculture’’ is 
stil] a valuable reference book. In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
the earliest were Mollison in Bomba 
arber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab. 
Jn 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
imperia] Entomologist in 1903. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, ows their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905, That scheme provided fo1 
a central research Institute at Pusa, completely 
ataffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract, To the establish- 
nent of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr, Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research. 
he Indian Agricultural Service was cons 
i 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
4nd continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
ot 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red eee but the (ivernment of India retained 
‘(Sponsibility for central research inetitutions 
8 for certain matters connected with the 
Cis€ases and peats of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
lusbandry and Dairying (with a branch farin 
\ Wellington), the Imperial] Cattlebreeding 
| arm at karnaland the Anand Creamery enabled 
ive stock work to be carried out on a scale not 
pouble at Pusa, The Imperial Sugarcane- 
)celing station at Coimbatore is yet another 
haces of the Imperial A tural Research 
ustitute, The Bihar  arthquake of 


rtment for Agriculture | 
aud allied subjects in the Government of India | 


agricultural officers were erpounvers Of these ’ 
y 
elds gh Apc i General of Agriculture), | 


Parallel developmenta took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperia} 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
Started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest, It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control] the Muktesar 


_ Research Institute and its branch station at 


lzatnagar( Bareilly). 


Recent Progress.—As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of sclencs to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes—at the other 


thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of improved seed, methods, lements 
and manures is shown under the tivators’ 


own conditions. Intermediate Hnks in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where sclentific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. More 
than 16 million acres are known to be under im- 
proved crops—the further area due to natural 
spread Js indeterminable. Improved methods of 
cultivation and manuring are steadily spreading, 
work isin progress on most of the major cro 

and each hese brings new triumphs. The 
present position has been authoritatively review- 
ed by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
which reported in 1928. Recognising how 


‘much has already been done in the 20 years since 


the agricultural departments were created, the 
Commission also emphasised the enormous 
fleld for future work to which all witnesses 
had drawn their attention. The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application of 
science t Indian culture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agueuars practice will result. At no time 
has there been a greater need tor co-ordinated 
effort directed towards the solution of agri- 
cultural apoerag Only by increased efficiency 
can India meet the situation caused by low 
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prices for all agricultural commodities ind the 
‘otense competition in world maithets arming 


from production in eacess of — eficetive 
demun i 
The QGcvernment of Indiy hive recently 


annownec | thar infention to render furthes 


The Impernal Council of Agricultural Research. 


assistance to the agriulturists by prov dinz 
better facilitics for credit and for the marketing 
of azrimulturel produce A ccntral marketing 
s¢ctiun has boon established under the imperil 
Cound) of Agricultural Research wich will 
work in collabor ition with the special marketing 
st uff appointed in the v mous provinces 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 


Commission on Agriculture stited thit the' 


most important problem with which they had 
bern confronttd wis thit of devising somo 
mcthod of infusing + different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural resewch 
In India and of bringing about the reviisation 
on the part of rescarch workers 1n this country 
that they ue working to an cnd which canno 
be reached unless they regard thcomselvyces as 
partners in a common enterprise They had 
round not only 1 lack of sufficiently close touch 


established in each major province to work in 
close co operation with 1t The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Govcroment 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole time membcrs of the Research 
Council his adminstrative dutics being taken 
over by a whole time Director of the Pusa 
Institute 


Constitution of the Council —In a Resolu 
tion issued on May 23rd, 1029, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 


between the Pusa Kescarch Institute andthe, that the proposals of the Royal Commussion 
provincial agucultural depiutments but also | were, on the wholc, admirmbly designed to 
between the provi lal dc partments themselves | secure the objects for the attamment of which 
After descubing the way in which similar| the establishment of the organisation outlined 
difficultics had been overcome in Cinida, thc] above was recommended, they considered _ 
United Statcs and Austria ind dismissing as Couneil of thirty nine members would be too 
inadequate the constitution of crop committecs large to be really effective and that it was not 
on the modcl of the Indian Central Cotton desirable that the J ogislitive Assembly should 
Gommittec or the  onstitution of oa quasi | be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
indcpcndent governing body for Pusa on which over an activity which vifects the staple industry 
the provincial agricultural departments and of India They had, therefor decided that 
non official interests would be represented, the the central organisition should be divided into 
Commission proposed tho establishment of an two parts, a Governing Body which would have 


Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 


The primary function of the Council would 
be to promot, guide and co ordinate agricul 
tural, including vctermary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research 1p 
other parts of the British Lmpire and in foreign 
countrics It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as + 
clearing house of information in regard not 
nly to research but also to agricultural and 
veterinary matters generally and would takt 
over the publication work at present carned oue 
by the Vennnaiatl A | amnavtmant 
The Con 
should boben. __. a 
non lapsing fund of Rs 50 lakhs to which addi 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit Its Chairman should 
be an experienced administrator with a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
husbandry respectively The Commission sug- 
gested that the Council should consist of thirty 
six members, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole time members Of these, 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 


rom nisldaenn 


would represent the Indian Central Cotton, 


Committee and the planting community respec- 
tively and five would be nominated by 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India The Council bah beara dnd work through a 
Standing kinance Commi 

mittecs A 


eight 


the | 


e and sub com- 
provinctal committee should be In view of their exclusion from the 


the management of all tho affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in rogard 
to the control of funds which 18 mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Govirning Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body Ihe Governing 
Body would consist of the Membcr of the 
Governor General’s Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be ez 


Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly, one representative of the 
Luropean business community elected by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
one representative of the Indian business 
communityelected by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two 
representatives elected by the Advisory Board 
and such other gear as the Governor 
Gencral in Councl] might from time to time 
appoint 


The Advisory Board would consist of all! 
those whose inclusion in the Qouncil wa 
recommended by the Royal Commission wit! 
the exception of the representatives of th 
Central Legislature and the represent: 
tives of the European and Indian commerci 1 
communities, who, under the modified scheme 
would be members of the Governin Fievi 


The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 


Board, the university representation would be 
increased from three to four and the scientific 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and & representative elected by the 
Indian Research Fund Association A repre 
sentative of the Co-operative Movement would 
also be added ‘The Principal Administrative 
Officer to the Council would be exr-offrero Chairman 
of the Advisory Board. 


The Government of India further announced 
thatforthelump grantof Rs 50 lakhs recom 
mended by the Royal Commussion, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs 25 lakhs, of which Rs 16 lakhs would be| 
paid in 1929-30, supplemented by a fixed 
minimum grant annually The annul grant 
would be Ks 7 25 lakhs, of which Ks. 5 lakhs 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
scientific objects of the Council and the remain 
ing Rs 2 25 lakhs to the cost of its stiff and 
secretariat The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of the 
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Hoard accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board Since then donations of 
one lakh each, payable in 20 cqual annual Instal- 
ments, have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, 
Cochin Travancore and kashmir States and each 
nominates one representative to the Governing 
kerk of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board ‘The Bhopal State has 
also been admitted as a constituent member of 
the Coundl on pay mene of a donation of 
Rs 50 000 1n 20 equal annual instalments and has 
been allowed the sime representation on the 
Council as has becn gtanted to the other 
constituent Statcs 


Personnel.—In addition to the 19 ez-officto 
members the Governing Body includes the 
following gentlemen — 


The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur G Narayana- 
Bswamy Chetty, elected by the Council of 
State Pt Sri krishna Dutta VPaliwal, MLA and 


grants made to it for sci ntific purposes subject Mr Wohimcd A7vhar Al, MLA, elected by 
to the condition that no liability in respect of/the Tegislative Assembly, Sir Joseph Kay 
auch matters as leave or pension contilbutions,;and Mr (hunilil Bb Mchts representing the 
after the research for which the grant had been pbysincss community, Messrs Carpenter and 
given would be incurred In regard to the Kerr elected by the Advisory Board, and the 
grant to meet the cost of stiff, establishment Hon'ble Sir] rank Noyce, wd Diwan Bahadur Sir 
ctc the Council would be in the same posttion| 7, Vijayaraghavacharya, additional members 


13 a Department of the Government of Indi. 
Sc cretarl it 


The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of Indi. 
fur the purpose of administering this grant 


The Government of Indi. also stated their 
deasion that the Council should not be con 
stituted under an Act of the Imperial I egislaturc 
18 recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be rogistercd under the Registration | 
of Socleties Act, XXI of 1860 In pursuance | 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
(constitute the Society was hcld at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations At that mecting, it was announced 
thit His Lxalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern 
ment had offered 2 donation of Rs 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council This offer was 


pppoe. by the Governor General in Council 
The Chairman of the Council is the Hon’ble 
Member of the Council of His Lxrellincy the 
Governor-Gentral for the time bcing im chaige 
of the portfolio of Agriculture The Hon 
na Su Jagdish Prisad, KL CST,CIL, 


Lhe whole time officers of the Council are — 
The Vice Chairman—Since thie retitement of 
Diwin Bihidur Sir Lo Vipivaraghivichrava ¢ 
the 25th Octolcr 193) the post has not been 
permanently filled Sir Bryce Burt, Kt ¢€ 14 
MIE AS Agricultnra) Lxpert to the 
Council his been appointed to officiate ay Vice 
(hiuuman from thit dite The Expert 
Advisers Dr F J | Shaw D & TAS 
Colonel A Olver,C B,CMG,FRC VS,Mr 
A M Tivingstone and the Secretary—Vr N C 
Mehta ICS 


SCHEME FOR THE peda | AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


lu view ot the importance of mMproved agricul 
Mun alimarketing wan ad tothe generale ¢ nomac 
1 ovary of the country the Government oi 
Ih tia decided to give cffect to the reccinmen 
litions mado by the Royal Commission on 
Vwncultur and generally cndorsed by the 
{ ufral Banking Liquiry Committee 1 garding 
Murketing surveys Attar consultation wath 
ht vandal Government it was dcaidcd that. the 
lust stwp should be the appomtment fot 
Juitel peuod of a highly qualifiad and ox 


i 


Pitned Marketing Papert with practical 
Thowkdge of agricultmal marketing in othct 
Untieh This ofhecr and the nec ssary 


: “istinth should be aftachcd to the Impertal 
mand of Agricultural Research and should 

im luitake the investigation of muketing pio 

lms formula schemes for LINpro ve ment | 


Mitkhe recommendations as regirds standard 
whides tor the Various comme ities and advise 
Jocal Govermments and provincial Department 
of Agriculture toner ally in re ard to vzeultur al 
marke tie 


2 Ino uwcordince with this dea ion the 
Othe of the Avrieulturul Murketing 4 iviser 
to the Government of fndii was constituted 
with cffect trom dat January 193) at the Old 
Scorctariat buildings (iva fines Dothi With 


Mr A M JTovingstone as Aqticiltual Murketing 
Adviser oa Central Stath was appointed) on 
February 193> consisting of 3 Scntcr Marke ting 
Officcrs 3 Marketing Officcis and 12) Assistant 
Marketing Ofhe is Arringem nts were made 
uth sane time to ippoint a nuck us marketing 
staff in ¢ivth of the Provinces Naturally a 
good deal of trme wak spent im the course of 
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al getting the mecessaly staff together 
ete iH i start with the work a8 the 
end of September 92 full time Marketing Officers 
were oporating throughout India and Burma 
Of these 32 (Assistant Markc ting Officers) Were 
rovided m the Provinc 8 out of grants made by 
he Impmrial Counce il of Agricultural Reseach 
12 Marketing Offic re we re appointid by the 
local Governmcate ini 29 by the Durbars of 
the major Indian States A list of the Gcntral 
Markcting Offiurs and Senior Marketing 
Offic rs 1p some of the Provinces and Indian 
states 15 given below In provinues and States 
tor which no Senior Marketing Othar is shown 
the Director of Agriculture supirvise direct 
the woik of the Marketing Staff In addition 
to thr full time Maiketing Staffs refurrd to 
223 offiure wou nominat d to dial with market 
ing qu stions 10 the smaller Indian States and 
Minor Administrations 
3 Lowards the close of the year the C offec 
Cons Commuttce arranged to appoint a Marke ting 
Offiar tor Goffi¢ and this Officer was attached 
to the Ofna of the Agricultural Marketing 
Advinct 
4 Lhe progrunime of work which was agrced 
to by the Ccntral ant local Markc ting Staff ata 
GConftrcna held at Delht in March 193) involves 
a aiics of Mark ting SUIVC Ys 
important Commo ditics and covers the main 
uroals fruit and livestock products 
5 Lh investigation work connected with 
the surveys ranges OWT the whol field o: 
Marki ting but speclal attention 16 dc voted te 
a study of priws and Lhe quality of the product: 


List of the Central Marketing Officers, 





takin up tor investigation this yoal 
on a namber of 


Officers 1n Provinces and Indsan States. 


conterned In this latte: connection a consi 
derable amount of analytial work has boon 
done at various rescarch imstitutions mm the 
country Gcn¢rally speaking the mat het 
investigations have ben caricd out by mcans 
of personal intcrvicws assisted by a standard 
list of questions im the form of que ationnaies 
and the Marketing Offfierh in the course of their 
work, apart trom visiting the villages and mundis 
Int tvicw aepr ncotative members of differnt 
groups of poisons Concerned im th production 
and distiibution of commoditin tor cxamph 
producers distuibutors = wholcsilers = mantt 
tuctunc rs railway agents and so on 


6 ‘Lhe (cntral Mark ting Staff are 1 sponsible 
ior suvey wotk in a larg numbcr of States 
which do not have stiff of than own Iiny 
have also to advise and wasist the local Marketing 
Staff in carrying out their work 

7 In the course ot the year the Ccntral 
Mark: ting Officcrs visited all the Provinces and 
78 Status Altogether thry spent J 644 days 
on tour 

8 Although the woik was in many casch late 
im starting 4 \cial of the Provinccs and States 
hav alrcaly submitted prcluminary marke ting 
4uUrvey lepults On SOTNe of the commodities 
are the 
others ac Cxpucted to compht th work shortly 
As soon as thisis finidhked the Ccutral Marke fing 
Staff will undertake Compilation ot an All Indies 
report on cach of the : omumoditics and make 
specific recommendations tor improve nx nts 
which will b fllowd up later by practical 


wnatket d¢vclopment wok 


and the Senior Marketing Officers 


in Provinces and Indian States 


A—Central Marketing Staff 


Agrunulural Marketing Ad wer to tht Govern 
ment of India Major A Mc) 
MC, MA, Bh 

Semor Marketiny Officers — B Samul 
MA, BSc (Hons) A M Thomsen, H 
Javaraya 1 Ag ELS, RHE 

Marketing Oficers—— BP Bhargava 
AM Inst BI Di 1 G Shunam B Ag 
FSb, ERCONS D N_ Kkbhurody 
(Hons ) 


IvDD 


BSC, 
IHD, 


United Trotumees -—J A Manawwar MA BS 
(Ldin) MSA (Jcxas)  Provinaal Marke ting 


Livingstone Offices United Provinaus J uchuow 


Punjab bute Singh Fay BSG (Agtt ), 

NpDv (HK ading) Markcting Offic Punjab, 
C Lahore 

Bikar & Orissa —B N Sathar J \g  Semtor 


Marktting Offiicr Brhar and Orissa, Putna 


Cential Provinces — R MW Hall wa (Cantab) 
Provincial Marketing Offic r Nagpur 


Burma—I D Odd Ma TAS Matheting 


Assustant Marl eting Officers =e ee Officer Burma Sccntariat Rangoon 


A Shah BA P land 
roons (London) Hukmat 
K Comarasamy Chetty, 


MA,LIB 1 
peo (Waks) FR 


, BSc (Agil), 
— } 5 C Chakraxvarti Bag (Bom ) 


B S&C ae 

kM hk Gopalan MA DipEcon OD, 

BCom (Manthi) FR(ons Shashikant ND D 
scot), Kazal Haq BA MSC 
urul Islam, Y T 

London, FR kwns 


B —Provinces 


Madras —K Gopalabrishan Raju, 
Provincial Marketing Officer, Madras 


Bombay 


I Ag 


Bombay, Poona 


(Reading), ing Office: I L 
egal, BAg Mbc (hton), Hiderabad (De cown) 


_ Mysore — V 


_h J Bruen, Marketing Ofhui and 
Livestock Expert to the Government of 


Avsam —J J Handique Bse Agri (Ldin)s 
Senior Marketing Ofhur Assim, Shillong 


C —Indjan Station 


Hyderabad —Ahmcd Mohiuddin BA Market 
H the Nizams Governiuncnt, 


Venkatathar MA Bcon , 
Bs etoile of Commerual Intelligence 
and Markcting Offic1, Mvsore Statc, Bangalore 


Eashmir —Cuptain RB G Wicford Chairman 
Jammu and hashmu Marketing Boaid, Srinagar 
(Kashmir) 


Patwla —Harciand Singh Jag  Semor 


Bengal —-A RB Mahk, MA BSg_ Senior “Marketing Officer, Patiala 


Marketing Officer, Bengal, Writcrs Building 
Calcutta, 


Bhopal —-K F Haider, Marketing Officer; 


Bhopal Statc, Bhopal 
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AREA CULTIVATED and UNOULTIVATED in 1932-33 1m BACH PROVINCE. 
NET AREA, 
vin sort i eres 
Provinces, according ndlan According According 
to survey. States. to to Village 
survey. Papers. 
| Acres, Acros. Acres. Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara 1,770,921 = 1,770,921 1,770,021 
Assam s,. ee 48,375,360 7,890,560 30,484,800 35,484,800 
Bengal .. 62,732,356 3,477,760 40,254,596 49,254,596 
Bihar and Orissa 71,467,853 18,334,720 53,183,133 53,133,133 
Bombay .. 78,882,581 78,882,581 78,882,581 
Burma 155,849,532 165,849,632 155,849,532 
Central Provinces and oes ee 85,180,160 21,207,880 03,072,480 64,085,451 
Coorg ee Per é 1,019,520 ag 1,019,520 1,019,520 
Delhi 869,855 369,855 369,855 
Madras .. 91,019,782 ee 91,010,782 91,143,851 
North-West Froutior Piovinco, 8,578,300 140,800 8,437,500 8,576,820 
Punjab ,. 64,288,300 3,286, 700 61,001,600 60,186,538 
United Provinces 72,510,162 4,661,232 67,848,920 67,974,859 
Total 727 044,67 2 58,100,452 668,045,220 667,732,457 
CULTIVATED. UNCULTIVATED, 
Provinces. ie Forests, 
Net areca Current Culturable Not avail- 
actually fallows, waste other ablo for 
sown. than fallow. | cultivation. 
Acres. Ac168. Acres. Acres, Acres. 
A)mer- ee 812,875 183,872 303,201 874,691 96,782 
Assam j 5,958,367 1,917,888 19,163,096 4,571 ,080 3,874,469 
Bengal 5 23,349,200 | 5,418,720] 6,108,387] 9,456,027] 4,627,312 
Bihar and Orissa a 24,059,800 6,887,475 7,025,753 8,108,574 7,056,531 
Bombay ack 383,008,149 | 10,247,075 6,815,125 19,725,420 9,086,812 
Burma ae 18,006,054 8,780,726 | 59,827,810 | 62,054,904 | 22,171,448 
Central oe & Berar.| 24,556,817 4,134,759 | 14,177,928 4,942,549 | 16,273,898 
Coorg Bite 138,414 170,926 11,690 334,045 364,445 
Dethi = & 219,620 6,988 62,447 80,891 Sa 
Madras 34,186,205 10, 115, 311 13,138,696 20,063,367 18,640,272 
North- West Frontier Pro- 
vince es ee 2,352,342 612,178 2,669,602 2,689,359 398,349 
Punjab . .» | 26,255,667 4,643,799 | 14,584,863 | 12,775,546 1,978,668 
United Provinces . i 35,673,544 ashi aude 127 ah des 36! 9,878,915 9,278,922 
Total .. 298, 28,075, 963 | 50, 692,794 704 164, 4,610,3 389 | 145,550,108 88,802,903 


State, 














—_> _—_—— me oa _ 


Norx.—Statistics for Manpur Pargana have been omitted asit now forms part of Indore 
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AREA UNDRBE IERIGATION IN 1982-38 IN HAOH PROVINCE, 
AREA IRRIGATED. 
Provinces, By Canals. 
By By Other | Total Area 
Tanks Wells. Sources. | irrigated, 
Govern- Private. 
= ment. tN paca ae oa cat she ah soap ee Nas et 
Acres Actes, Acres Acres Acres Acres, 
A) ner Merwara aie ‘ 36,625 88,978 ‘ 125,608 
Asxam as 148 352,836 1,831 88 294,568 648,916 
Bengal es 54,915 201,167 972,401 33,531 406,099 | 1,672,008 
Bihar and Orissa 856,541 015,975 1,610,861 566,789 1,285,951 5,185,617 
Bombay .. 3,650,915 103,027 148,330 60 ),977 567,047 | 5,079,296 
Burma ie 671,226 238,08 > 159,162 20,041 $40,322 | 1,428,836 
Central Provinces & 

Berar : ”: 1 620,599 * 155,498 62,261 12,28,358 
Coutg 2,321 1,610 ie a 3,931 
Delhi o2,104 és 1,069 29,605 a 58,928 
Madras 3,773,786 189015 | 341,296 | 1,821,388 520,877 | 9,220,362 
North-West Lron- 

tier Province 397,986 400,350 a 80,829 84,037 963,202 
Puniab sy. ), 478,875 414,075 35,353 | 4,174,112 144,817 | 14 247,732 
United Provinces . 265,946 37,005 62,808 | 5,135,054 | 1 499,284 | 10,010,097 


| Pe Ne Tt peel 


Total 2,104,853 | 3,875,124 | 6,444,346 | 12,211,895 | 5,155,663 | 49,881,881 


— ee ee ne 





ce a SA gr nec 


* Included under ‘' Private canals’’. 
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Provinces, 
Ajmer-Meiwara .. os 
Assam 
Rengal ae 


Bihar and Orissa .. 

Bombay .. is Bi 
Burma ee ae ch se 
Central Provinces & Berar 

Coorg _ 
Delhi ae 
Madras on ae es 
North-West Frontier Province .. 


Punjab, a, 


United Provinces .. a 


Total 


Np ea, 


* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 





Acros, 


63 
632,550 
1,677,782 
8,499,349 
1,330,309 
1,870,736 
1,039,282 
8,931 

12 
8,205,923 
37,464 
619,798 


598,987 





Crops IRRIGATED. * 


Wheat. 


Acres, 


14,979 
247,881 
1,122,650 
197 


63,265 


26,739 
2,108 
$34,063 
4,972,264 


3,654,483 





..| 19,082,186 | 10,440,680 


Barley. 


Acres, 


84,502 


4,530 


130,086 


26,269 


1,554 


3,980 


61,444 


249,805 


1,863,929 


2,376,111 





Jowar 
or 
Cholum 
(great 
millet). 


Acres. 


2,700 


10 
3,260 
707,181 
189 


610 


1,258 
409,545 
24,212 
204,621 


48,194 


1,491,775 


271 


Bajra 
or 
Cumbu 
(spiked 
millet). 


Acres. 


1,107 


10 
1,487 


528,240 


369 
303,781 
8,502 
388,527 


7,871 





1,289,084 





27 2 
Provinces, 
Other 
Maize, 
and 
pulses. 
Acres. Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 35,156 | 15,169 
Assam ee 38 
Bengal, . is 3,772 | 36,275 
Bihar and Orissa 61,601 | 892,802 
Bombay 27,149 | 572,602 
Burma,. wa ea 833 9,833 
Centra! P.ovinees and 

Berar s “i 196 8,285 
Coorg .. 
Delhi .. e 782 6,067 
Madras re de 3,/21 11,074,479 
North-West Frontier 

Province .. . | 239,643 | 32,908 
Punjab 473,759 |1,440,028 


Dnited Provinces 


Total 


Agricultural Statistics. 


255,183 


ES eereasy | al ee 


Crops IRRIGATED*, 


cereals |Sugarcane 


——— = ee 


Actes, 


150,320 
73,807 


2,336 


4,283 


117,254 


28,173 


466,756 


2,092,207 1,282,751 





Other 
food 
Ops. 


Acres. 


12,646 


03,623 
160,848 
240,694 


64,288 


79,076 


6,410 


319,278 


36,441 


955,481 


388,493 


Cotton. 


Acres. 


21,782 


1,468 
3,741 
340,241 


141 


197 


1,194 


211,740 


13,794 


1,758,970 


251,761 





Other 
non-tood | TotTaL, 
crops. 

Acres. Acres, 
6,893 142,115 
8,558 648,016 

13,435 | 1,872,492 

116,458 | 5,267,388 

485,727 | 5,684,869 

41,184] 1,489,737 
10,693 | 1,228,358 

a 3,031 
8,830 68,028 
572,144 | 11,219,376 
122,2K8 964,022 
8,615,572 | 14,517,530 
$25,982 | 10,769,031 





o {1,101,195 |6,180,266 |2,202,680 |1,670,998 |2,645,040 |5,827,764 | 53,767,588 


. © Includes area irrigated at both harvests, 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS CULTIVATED IN 1931-82 IN FAOH PROVINCE. 
FooD GRALNS. 
Provinces. : Jowar Bajra 
or Or 
Rice Wheat Barley. cholum cumbu 
(gruat (33 ked 
millet.) millet.) 
Acres. Acros Aviles. Acres, Acres, 
Ajmer-Merwara 602 22,185 44,406 76,618 29,708 
Assam 4,870,509 a or oi oe 
Bengal .... 21,771,400 142,900 85,900 6,300 3,400 
Bihar and O1issa .. 13,072,400 1,234,600 1,625,600 84,400 71,900 
Bombay 3,135,168 2,627,802 $3,004 8,211,613 5,118,162 
Burma 12,727,508 53,368 iS 651 ,282 Ae 
Central Provinces & UDerar 5,595,131 3,450,584 12,443 4,251,361 112,776 
Coorg eo @ . tn 84, 15 se e eo Ca) 
Delhi 15 47,047 14,663 35,576 64,081 
Madras 11,533,607 14,872 2,690 4,534,288 2,817,017 
North-West prone Pro- 
vinre ity : 37,517 1,012,732 137,428 116,775 207,609 
Punjab ae a ; 878,441 8,690,920 617,682 1,112,739 8,402,648 
United Provinces .. 6,262,287 7,816,024 3,031,418 2,380,658 2,184,789 
Total 729, 96x, 40 | 29,013,734 6,405,179 | 21,461,510 | 14,007,040 
Foop GRAINS. 
Provinces. aaa a i neal? 
Ragi or Other food 
Inalua Maize. Giam (pulse) | grains and Total. 
(nullet ) pulses. Foud Grains. 
ie ee ete ee ee ps 
Acres ACTe@s, Acres. Actes, Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara .. _ 207 65,640 16,977 43,664 299,907 
Assam ‘ - eG Se - 212,726 6,083,235 
Bengal i . 4,600 76,100 176,600 | 1,009,900 | 28,277,100 
oe and Orissa .. ; 722,700 1,820,700 1,499,200 4,609,900 | 24,641,400 
Bombay... 061,783 178,982 981,015 3,146,938 | 24,089,462 
Burma sia ; 233,682 197,182 689,283 14,552,300 
Central Provinces & eee 11,685 158,056 1,365,165 5,117,860 | 20,075,061 
Coorg sie 3, 184 si T180 1,268 8,407 
Delhi 8 2,654 80,156 7,975 202,825 
Madras es ; 2,168,486 101,247 {89,802 7,435,987 | 28,698,086 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ws i “i 449,463 227,539 89,469 2,278,527 
Punjab a 16,934 1,034,158 3,893,785 1,449,077 | 20,996,329 
Unided Provinces .. 236,681 2,146,561 5,398,572 6,773,358 | 37,180,248 
Total .. $,826,268 6,267,288 | 138,926,173 | 30,587,405 | 201,462,887 


* Included under ‘‘ Other food grains and pulses.’’ 





t+ Relates to Bengal gram. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS CULTIVATED IN 1982-33 IN BACH PROVINCE, 
OILSEEDS. 
Provinces. 1.| Chor” Rape Gre ound- Other 
Linseed, | (til or and Cocoanut] Castor. Vil Total, 
2 —_ . | (le ) J mustard | oo eras needs. 
Acres. ACTOR, Acres. Acros.{ Acres.| Acres.| Acres, Acres 
Ajmer- Mer- 
warn . 1,183 20,710 308 is 22,196 
Agsani 2. "853 21,828 | 271,354 4,841 300,87 
Hengal 124,700 | 160,700 | 716,100 700 | 14,400 100 31,300 | 1,045,900 
Bihar and 
Orissa =,. | 640,800 | 200,500 | 626,700 1,200 | 28,500 | 51,800 | 298,900 | 1,848,400 
Bombay 125, 015 250,705 201, "706 1,194,639 | 27,689 | 80,885 214,498 | 2,100,187 
Burma oF 35 |1,619, 996 4,653 | 521,850 9,873 11 7,539 | 2,168,957 
Cential Pro- 
vinces and 
Berar wil ne 604,149 71,109 | 185,296 38, ee 375,691 | 2,283,114 
Coorg 179 - : oe 179 
Delhi 40 8,059 ae = oe 806 8,405 
Madias 2.339 | 835,919 | 15,035 13,516,679 | 650,53> | 355,373 | 140,756 | 5,425,536 
North-West 
Frontior 
Province, 18 2,626 | 118,587 af 38 121,269 
Punjab 27,854 | 136,967 11,157,747 OF 5,561 | 1,328,225 
United Pro- 
vincos 297,068 | 387,917 | 332,205 47,609 14,512 36,752 | 1,046,663 
Total we meine 4,247,136 |3,523,558 15,167,973 | 637,897 | 540,270 1,111,341 |1 7,694,857 
es nn tT AYRES. 
Condl- aa 2 FIBRES 
Provinces. mocnts 
and Sugar- Other Total 
spices. cane, Othete* | Cotton. Jute. fibres, fibres. 
| - 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Actes. } Acres, 
Ajmer-Merwara 2,656 334 33,415 bd 73 33,488 
Assam a 32,007 Su 36,973 | 127,016 164,489 
Bengal ae 131,100 | 238,200 | 67,500 58,500 {1,611,200 | 68,800 | 1,738,500 
Bihar and Orissa 94,900 | 801,700 as 60, 100 | 134,80UT} 13,400 218,800 
Bombay ae 229,895 74,807 1,295 4,222,455 oe 104,804 4,327,349 
Burma. . 90,719 | 21,073 | 19,626 | 331,816 oe 1,400 | 833,216 
Central Provinces and 
eal is 116,921 27,960 4,000,065 79,842 | 4,079,407 
Coorg . ] 0 * ae eo 438 488 
Delhi .. 1,379 4,882 a 1,675 5 518 2,193 
Madras 666,639 | 120,921 | 88,151 | 1,949,663 Z 179,287 | 2,128, "050 
N orth. West Frontier 
Province , : 3,684 53,212 oe 16,401 = 780 17,181 
Punjab 47,135 | 668,152 8 1,889,938 43,316 | 1, 933, 254 
United Provinces 162,352 11,773,211 me 515,659 3, 180 176, 324 "605,163 
Total 1,550,640 |3,200,964 | 166,572 /13,121,660 (1,876,696 | 668,572 es eed: 


— = 


° ‘Area und er sugar-yiclding plants other than sugarcane, 
t Revised to 157,900 acres by the Director of Agriculture. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CEOPS OULTIVATED IN 1932-33 IN EACH PROVINCE 
ibe iacerialk Drugs and Narcotics 
Provinces —_ pO “Other” | Fodder 
Indigo |Others |Oplum | ‘tea | Coffee | Tobacco | Drugs | STOPS 
g ore. and Nar 
cotics (a) 
Acres | Acres | Acres Acres Acres Acres Acies Acres 
Ajmer Merwara re | 2,289 
Assam ‘ 428,120 13 832 
Bengal 198,100 281 000 3,700 100,300 
Bihar and Orissa 3,100 400 3,800 161,000 33,600 
Bombay 178 {616,848 27 4 | 136,630 | 27,064 | 2,575,727 
Burma 428 55,477 26 92 324 | 66,646 260,097 
Central Provinces 
and Berar 37 16,87. 1 063 438,899 
Coorg 415 | 40,345 8 
Delhi 932 22 144 
Madras 46,121 | 5,958 73,068 | 52,928 | 256114 | 156,588 483,066 
North West Crontier 
Province 29 8 161 52 125 768 
Punjab 9 441 | 11,262 1,285 9 644 66 350 1,454 | 4 535 668 
United Provinces 1,139 845 | 209,948 6,437 84 450 2 644 | 1 360 O14 
Total | 60,408 |535 881/ 31 233 | 775,038 | 98 303 [1,117 194 | 259,801 | 9,989 067 
(a) Includes figurcs Cinchona and Indian hemp also 
Miscellaneous 
Fruits and Crops Deduct 
Vegetables Jutal arca Not 
Provinces including area sown Oren 
root sown more than sown 
crops Food. Non food pies 
Acres | Acres Acros Acros Acrts Acres 
Ajmer Mcrwara 948 12 299 1 417 375 555 63180 312,379 
Assam 41> 435 (b) 169 591] 6 607 085 648 718 5 958 367 
Bengal 760 200 241,800 106 300) 28,174 700) 4 520,500 | 23 349 200 
Bihar and Orissa 625 500 992 200 841 800] 2),264 100) 5 204 300 | 24 059 800 
Bombay 204 316 3 560 13 932] 34 361 581] 133482] 33.008 149 
Bunma 1,197 457 21,383 235 50.| 19,111,120) 1,105072 | 18 006,054 
Central Provinces and 
Berar 126 329 3149 716) 27 169,539] 2613 222 | 24,556 317 
( oorg 6 387 139,679 1 205 138,414 
Delhi 7 085 531 766 300 644 81115 219 5.9 
Madras 736 878 74,828 149,177| 39,163 609) €977 204 | 34,186 .05 
North West Frontier 
Province 17,839 45 832 2065) 2,673 614 321,27. | 2 352,342 
Punjab 270 346 231 072 7745) 30 057,262) 3801 595 | 26 25u 667 
United Provinces 574,139 117 728 7,634| 42 992 665) 7319121 | 35,673,544 
Total ..' 6 005,859) 1744 382] 1,086 645/260 391 19) 38. 315 196 | 228 075 963 





(b) Included under non-food crops 
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Irrigation. 


The chiof characteristics of the Indian rainfall cold weather rains 


are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and ite liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The norma) annual rainfall varices from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfali actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapubj) 1n 1861, while at stations in 


are even heayier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 


The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization dumng the subsequent dry weather 
has becn practised in India from tume imme- 
morlal, ln thei simplest torm, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 


Upper Sind it has been nil There are thus Which the water collects, and those under 

rtions of the country which suffer 13 much Government control range from sinall tanks 
from excessive rainfall as others do from |!tTigating only a few acres each to the huge 
drought. reservoirs recently completed jn the Deccan 


which are capable of stormg over 20,000 
The second important characteristic of the millon cubie Peat of ciee® By gradually 


raintall 1s its unequal distribution throughout eycaping water trom 4 work of the lattr type, 
the seasons Except in the south-east of the a supply can be maintained long after the river 


peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
is received from October to December, by far wise be dry and useless. 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October The Three Classes —Previously all irriga 
During the winter months the raintall 1s com- tion works were divided into three classes 
paratively small the normal amount varying Productive, Protective and Minor, but dumng 
from half an inch to two inchcs, while the hot the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
weather, from March to May or June, 1s prac- mining the source trom which the funds for the 
tically rainiess. Consequently it happens construction of Government works was pro- 
that in one season of the year the greater part vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of are kept, have been re-classified under two 
vegetation , 1n another period the same tract heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
becomes ao dreary, sun-burnt waste. The third class embracing areas irmgated by non- 
transition from the latter to the former stage|capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
ottcn occurs in a few days. From the agricul- fied before a work can be classed as productive 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
feature of the Indian rainfall ia ita liability to. pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
failure or serious deficiency. The average revenue to eover its working expenses and the 
annual rainfall! over the whole country is about intercst charges on its capital cost. Most of 
45 inches and there 1s but little variation from the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
this average from year to year, the greatest to the productive class The total capital 
rcvorded being only about seven inches. But outlay direct and indirect on irngation and 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary navigation works, including works under 
variations are found. At many stations annual construction, amounted at the end of the year 
ralntalls of less than half the average are not 1933-34 to Ks 148 76 crores, 
ubvommon, while at some lcss than a quarter of 
the norma! amount has becn recorded in a year, Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
ot extreme drought. pee a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
Scarcity.—Cilasaing a year in which the, periodical expenditure on the rehef of the popula- 
deficiency is 25 per cent. as@ dry year and one | tion in times of famine. They are financed 
in which it is 40 per cent. as a year of severe from the current revenues of India, generally 
drought, the examination of past statistics | from the annual grant for famine relief and 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one ' the construction of eaeh such work bemg sepa- 
inten a year of severe drought. Jt is largely rately justified by a companson of the value of 


in order to remove the menace of these years each acre protected 
that the great irrigation systems of India have as the 


been constructed, 


Government Works.—The 


storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every {trigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in man 


cases, this is provided by nature without man’s 


assigtance. In Northern India, 


upon 


Government 
iTigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 


(based upon such factors 
obable cost ef famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the arem already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 


| Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
‘{n India from Government works is effected 
it fa os works for which no capital account 
is kept. 


Growth of Irrigation —There has, during 


the the last fifty tee been a steady growth in the 
ap rivers, and 4m Madras, where the area irrigate 


by Government irrigation works. 


280 


From 10} million acres in 1878-79 the are: 
annually irrigated rose to 14% million acres a 
the beginning of the century and to 3! o millio: 
acres in 1933 34 


The main increase has been in the class o. 
productive works which Irrigated 4% mullio: 
acres in 1878 70 and rose to 20 756 209 acres 1 
1926 27 J)uring the year 19382338 the area: 
irrigated by productive and unproductiv 
works amounted fo 21,58( 296 acres an 
4 623,622 acres reapectively 


The area irrigated in 1933 34 was largest in th 
Punja», In which province 11 34 million acre: 
were Irrigated during the year In additlor 
about 674810 acres were irrigated from chan 
nels which although arawing their supplies from 
Bntish canals lie wholly in the Indian Statcs 
the Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7 48 million acres followed by Sind with an 
area of 4 7 million acres 


Capital and Revenue — The total capital 
invested mm the works has risen from Rs 42 36 
lakhs in 1900 01 to Ra 148 76 crores in 1933 34 
Th gross venue for thy year was Rs 1,310 
lakhs and the working expenses Rs 486 lakhs 
the net mturn on capital being therefore 5 64 
per «nt In considering the latter figure it 
must be remembered that the capital invested 
includes considerable expenditure on two large 
plojects the Lloyd (Sukkur) project and the 
Causery Mettur Projet The former project 
which was opened for irrigation m 1932 vtelded 
@ net revenuc of RA 5 lakhs against Ro 20 
lakhs in the preceding year while the latte: 
project which was still under construction during 
the year under review yielded a net rc venue of 
Rs 75 000 only 


Charges for Water—The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces In some, notably in Sind, tle 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge tor water 9/10ths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals In others 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land 13 irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water These methods may 
however he regarded as exceptional Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sep 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where Irrigation is by “lift”, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his fleld 


Vatious other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, of by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful The cultivator fully under 
stands the principle of ‘‘No crops, no charge 
which is now followed as far as possible !n cana) 
administration, but has no ocafidence in a 
system under which his ltability for water rate js 
independent of the area and quality of his crop 


The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canais in a single 


Irrigation Charges 


rrovince Thusin the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs 7-8-0 to Rs 12 per acre for sugarcane, {rom 
Rs 4to Rs 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Rs 3-4-0 to Rs 5-4-0 per acre for wheat from 
Rs 3 to Bs 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs 2to Re $ 4-0 per acre for millets and pulses 
Charge is made for additional water 
ings Practically speaking, Government guaran 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives It as 
available [f the crop fails to mature, or if ita 
yield is much below normal, ether the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment 1s remitted 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
avatem is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high it is always a 
question whether irtigation will be necessa 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply By 
paying ® reduced rate every yeat for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required, consequently there jis no temptation 
to wait til! the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
‘hroughout the season 


Taken as a whole, Iirri{gition {s offered on 
extremely easy terms and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
“o the water he receives 


Central Bureau of Irrigation —An im 

portant ew nt ot the triennium 1930 33 was 
he establishment of a Central Bureau of Irri 
gation 18 an essential adjunct of the Central 
Board of Irrigation Jhis organizaton satis 
fles a want long filt by irmgition officerg and has 
gieat potentialitics in Conn ction with the de ve 
opment of Indianiriigation Shc Bureau came 
uto being in May 193] = Its main obj ctsareto 
onsure the free exchange of information and ex 
perience on irrigation and allicd subjects between 
“he cngmeer officers of the various provinces to 
70 Oldinate research im irrigation matters 
‘hroughout India ind to disscminate the results 
achieved to convene at Intervals  genoral 
yongTesaR at which selected Irrigation matters 
will be discussed by officers fiom various pro 
vinecs = and to establish contact with similar 
vureanx in other counties with a view to the 
xchange of publications and information 
These obyects necessitate among other thinss the 
maintenance of a compre hensive library of irriga 
“ion publications both Indian and foreign and 
ihe expenditure on the establishment and on 
he hbrary is considcrable The bureau was 
financod during the yea1 1931 32 by the Govein 
ment of India, but local Governments have since 
consented to contiibute towards its support and 
it has thus achieved an indcpendent ovxistence 
under the Central Board of Irrigation, the 
Government of India contiibuting in the same 
Wanner af provincial Governments 


Triennial Comparisons —The overage area 
lrrigated in British India by Government worka 
of all classes during the triennium 1990 88 way 
80 23 million acres 


Irrigation—Productive Works. 281 


“The resultsobtammedin each province are given in the table below :— 


Avcrage arca irrigatcd {Average area irtigated 





Provinces. in triennium in triennium 
1927-30. 1930-33, 
Madras be re we 5 4 ‘ 7,277,967 7,484,466 
Bomb y (Deccan) .. ais és te ae 406,748 382,729 
Sind. ee oe : : ‘a oe 3,579,692 3,690,000 
Bengal. . ae ‘is me , ‘ 90,054 63,740 
United Provinces .. is ; - es $639,867 3,805,205 
Punjab : om Keg -" os : 11,200,550 10,995,258 
Burme.. ee " - ; 1,994,321 2,076,435 
Bihar and Orissa ity a és oe : 907,067 886,834 
Central Provinces = st as j 400,438 405,184 
North-West krontier Province ac ei sts 408,064 895,089 
Rajputana .. és us es aa F 31,984 25,098 
stan .. oe oe ae oe és 22,407 21,430 
Total ..| —Ss«29,984,060 =| + 30,231,468 


Sa ———a a —eee ee ee ee Teena 








Productive Works —Jahing productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irmgated by such works during the trien- 
nium was 2))prosimately two hundred thousand less than in the previous period — 


ee ee 
































Avelage urea irrigated | average area irrigated 
Provinces. in previous triennlum in triennium 
1927-30. 1930 34d. 
Madias ne a e% aa os | 3,821,815 $,825,277 
Bombay-Deccan .. ‘ is = : 2,637 6,089 
sind es = ae ns oe , | 2,861,519 2,705,047 
United Provinces . be és | 3,372,506 3,508,802 
Punjab ve ie ‘ ie a ak | 10,775,794 10,314,031 
Burma 7 ae Si oe ee es 1,378,303 1,446,121 
Central Provinces . : sa - ee 21,889 nu 
North-West Fronticr Province .. ee oe] 207,760 203,238 
Total ..| 22,992,308 | 22,000,205 


— — ee te 0 == 


Jaking the productive works as a whole, constiuction, which classes at present coritri- 
the capita] invested in them was, at the end of bute little or nothing in the way of revenuoc j 
1)32 38, Bs. 14,623 Jakhsy The net revenue for moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
‘he year was Re. 783 lakha giving a return share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
' 3) per cent. as compared with 9 per cent. in introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
1918-19 and 9} per cent. in 1919-20. In consi- canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
ling these figures it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
the capital invested includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follows in the 
Pon several works which have only lately come wake of their construction. 
into operation and otheis which were under 
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Irrigatton—Non-capital Works. 


Unproductive Works.—Turning now to tha unproductive works, the areas irrigated inthe 


various provinces during the triennium were as below -— 


—— 











Madras ea 
Bombay-Deccan 
Sind ae e 4 


Bengal. . aie 
United Provinces 
Punjab ws 
Burma.. sie 
Bihar and Orissa 


Central Provinces 


SS 





Provinces, 


North-West Fronticr Province 


Rajputana.. 
Baluchistan .. 


Non-capital Works —The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below :— 








1927-30. 


—_—e 


266,840 
230,278 
831,722 

67,802 
252,648 
424,756 
539,258 
904,303 
333,482 
195,314 

81,084 

22,407 


in tri 


1980-33. 


ennium 


Average area Srrigated |Average area irrigated 
In previous triennium 


—— ee, 


261,624 
204,715 
834,305 

39,548 
274,565 
681,227 
562,169 
884,850 
374,550 
191,850 

25,098 

21,430 





Madras .. oe 
Bombay-Deccan 
Sind ee ae 
Bengal .. we 
United Provinces 
Burma .. ee 
Bihar and Orissa 
Centra] Provinces 


Provinces. 


Total 


Average area 
irrigated in pre- 
vious tnennium 

1927-30. 


3,189,303 
164,833 
86,351 
22,292 
14,717 
76,676 
2,764 
45,067 





8,601,968 


——y 


Average area, irri- 
gated in triennlum 


1930-33. 


3,207,565 
169,568 
62,637 
21,673 
21,748 
68,145 
2,484 
30,628 





8,674,448 


Irrigation—Irrigated Acreage. 


Irrigated Acreage —A comparison of the 
means of Government irrigation systema with 
provinces is given below — 
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acreage of crops matured during 1933 34 by 
the total area under cultivation in the several] 


—— 











Alea uth Capital cost | I stimated 

gated by {Percentage otf Of Govern value of 

Net urca Govern farea irigited| MEN eiza | crops ratscd 

Croppe d ment to tot ul tion d Navi On BE Us 

niigition lopped aica Zation works) rocciving 

warks AE “re ne 

Q 

here rere | In Jakhs of | Th lakhs of 
rupees MPLS 
Midras 48 930 O00 7 4°29 (40) 19 | 2 001 3113 
lombiay Deecan ~> SLT O00 IR 000 1 > | 1 06) 180) 
Sind 41930 000 4 728 000 9, 9 2973 697 
Benz 28 »76 VO 1 OO) a2 | 52) o 
T nited Provinces $y 3&1 O00 3 786 O00 lO 7 2 yi) 1.12 
Punyib 34.4994 000) * 11 343 000 a 2 3430 3 b8 
burma 1X 239 000 212) 000 7 (71 4a2 
Bihit and Orissa 29 Ifo 000 869 000 Pree (28 331 
CP (excluding Berar) 21 O54 000 22 000 17 643 is 
N WoT Province 26 G00 tT 349) OOO } 3 _97 11> 
Payputana 43000 ~9 GON é 4 fy 6 
Duuchust an | 149 O00 *1 000 17 %t, 1 

bs Nee Be ates = | stots, ae 

Total wt) 16> _ ot 077 O00 131 1t S77 | 9 316 





* In addition €74 810 acres were Wizited on Indaan State Channels on the Western Jumna 


cint} and the Sarhind canal 


tT Lxctuding 22 
wn? revenue accounts are kh pt 


New Works [ie myor works of excep 
hlonul importingo uc the Lloyd) Barrage wt 
Cuntlsin Sind the Cauvery (AE ttur) progoet in 
Vadras ind the Suflcy Valley Canatsan th Pun 
rb The Ployd Barrige which wis opened by 
His Facelicncy the Viceroy carky yn 1942 1s the 
nlcatest work of its hand in the world measur. 
17> heet between the faces of the 2 gulators on 
cither sade The veur 1933 34 was the sccond 
vou of wooking of the Tlovd Batiaze canals and 
the sestts obtaumed were senenully: satisfactory 
Phe total arca miizaitcd wih 2. 770 000 ac » 
of which 1 >70 000 aces wore in dap and 
1200 000 uno oaabre The acieages imder whe ut 
mind cotton woic 1 000 000 und 167 O00 Tesper 
tingly Phe canals construction schome has heen 
Umost completed and the revenue account: ot 
the scheme was opened with effect from he 
Nnancirl veat 1932 33 


The construction Work carned) out agmine 
19,3 34 chiefly consisted of the remolding ot 
the old channels the cvcavation of the maim and 
branch water commses and the constriction of 
modules and hime pipe culvarts Many new 
mausontv works wore constructed and additions 
ind altcrations wore cared ont to the cxsting 
structs where such works were found to lx 
necespury A tew wdditional rgulators were 
stinctioncd and constructed and weak potions 
Cl the banks of the canals wote strengthened 
Satisi actor y progiess was made with the cntarged 
nd comprehensive Llood Protective Bund 
Scheme which accoiding to the accelerated pro 


(2 arch uiizated by the Faharpnr canal tor which 


ua present no capital 


gramme was to be completed inthe financial year 
1954.3) The work oF tratsing th bund to its 
full section im mils Ot) .9€ and constructing 
the new Bund trom milks 396 to 979 was in 
rozresas and the totibeaurth work comyleted ap 
to rnd aincdudang the vear under reference 
ninounted to LO crores cubic teat 


The Sutlej Valley Works whith reached 
completion by the end of 1932 33 received 
the sanction of the Sccretary of State for Indi 
mi192L 22 It fills juto four natural groups 
centrcd on the Ferozepur Sulermanke Islam 
and Panjnad Headworks During the triennum 
ending 1982 33 all the ‘State Canals tahing 
off from tho first thrce headworka namely the 
Bikaner Fo1dwah PFistern Sadiqia Bah aw uUpur 
and Qaimpur ¢ inils were hindcd over to the 
States ‘Ihe remilning two Canils, nimels 
the Abbasi. and Panjnad canals taking off 
from the Panynad Heiadwoiks Were also handed 
over to the Bihawalpur State dnrinz the year 
Lhe total expenditure on the Projact to the 
end of 1932 33 amounted to Rs 2L72 crores 
which include Rs 11 63 croies contributed 
by the Statcs of Bikaner an! Bahawalpur— 
{he co partners inthe Project he total area to 
be serlgated 14 5108000 rcres, or nearly 
8,000 square miles Of this, 2,075,000 acre 
aro perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perenmal 
irrigation 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 
2,825,000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341 000 
acres in Bikaner. 
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The Cauvery-Mettur Project was jnaugt- 
r,ted on August 21, 1934. The dam which has 
some of its features 1s the largest in the world 
and took 9 yearsto complete, It is built across 
the river Cauvery at a pojnt 240 miles from its 
source in Western Ghats. Durmg the construc- 
tion of the dam 206,000 tons of cement and 65 
malllion cubic fect of masonry were used, 


Wells and Tanks. 


The scheme js designed to irrigate some 
1,300,000 acres of rice fields 125 miles away from 
tho dam in the Cauvery delta. The Mettur 
Reservoir has an effective capacity of 93,500 
million cuble feet whilst the dam has an over-all 
length of o little over a mile. Irrigation will 
be assisted by about 70 miles of main canals 
together with no less than 600 mules of distribu- 
tories. The Cauvery-Mettur Scheme also 
provides for hydro-electric power. 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irrl- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irmgation. 
When tle cultivator has to ralse every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of jt; well water 
éxerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it 18 generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands, 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce tho 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through scepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 


Varieties of Wells.—Wells in Jndta ara 
of every description. They may be juat holes 
in the ground, sunk to anbsoil level, used for 
& yearor two and then allowed to fall into 
docay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or in thesandy wastesof Bikaner, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary ip equal degree. There 
is the picotlah, or weighted lever, rawing @ 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as Ja 
done on the banks of the Nile. This 1 rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power Is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bujlorks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot 1s just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
Ww discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on oe the surface. 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 


raised et a time, and in its simplicity, and the. 


ae hee which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and t 
ansu In efficiency. There {s also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 


By this 


ed by village labour, the mot Is 


poy running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
ve been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by 01] 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical] where the water supply Is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or thiec wells can 
be linked. overnment have systematically 


encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to improvement 
These advances, termed takari, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6} per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or othcr 
works of agricultural improvement, are exemyt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. Jn 
other provinces the exemption lasta for specific 
periods, the term generally heing long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 


Tanks.—Next to the well, the indigenans 
instrument of irrigation 1a the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank 15 one of the most conspicu- 
oua features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size, ]t may vary from 4 great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting im _ the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to aeven 
billion cubic feet uf water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irr- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. 1'anx irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds Its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small. 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindarl tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. Accurding to'the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks {s about eight 
million acres, but In many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge mn famine they are often quite uselesl 
inasmuch as the rainfall doea not suffice to fils 
them and they remain dry throaghout the 

ON. 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology of India like that of other rainfall for the three months October to De- 
countries is largely a result of ita geographical cember amonats to 31:78 inches The other 
position. The great land area of Asia to the region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of this period of generally settled conditions, is 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are North-west India. This region during January 
determining factors in settling its principal February and part of March is traversed by 
meteorological features When the North- & succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, ward Tbe number and character of these 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes storms vary very Jargely from year to year 
an area of intense cold The meteorological and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed In normal years, however, in Northern Indla 
southward and we have over the northern pro- periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
vinces of India the westerly winds and enst- of disturbed weather (occurrirg during the 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate passage of these storms) and iight to moderate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere and even heavy ram occurs In the case of 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asla be- Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards Decomber to March, amounts to 575 Inches 
it ap immense current of air which carries while the total fall for the four months, June 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour to September, is 4°65 inches, showing that the 
which 1t has picked up tn the course of 1t8 long rainfall of the winter 1s, absolutely, greater 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian tn this region than that of the summer mon- 
Ocean, 80 that at one season of the vear parts soon These two periods of subsidiary ‘* rains’’ 
of India are deluged with rain and at another are of the greatest economic importance The 
persistent dry weather prevails fall in Madras 1s, as shown above, of considerable 

actual amount, while that of North-west India 

Monsoons —-The all important fact in the though small in absolute amount Is of the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the greatest constquence as on it largely depend 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 
xoons During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- _ Spring Months March to May and part of 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air, June forma period of rapid continuous Increase 
movement are the characteristic features of this! of temperature and decrease of barometric 
season ‘The summer rains cease In the pro pressure throughout India During this period 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province there occurs a steady transference northward 
and the Panjab about the middle of Septembe: of the area of greatest heat In March the 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
set in over that area and the weather becomes! 100° occur in the Deccan; in April the area 
fresh and pleasant. ‘hese fine weather con- of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 100°, lies over the south of the Centra! Pro 
so that by the end of October, thev embrace vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
all parts of the country except the southern pe:atures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
half of the Peuin-ula and by the end of the prevail over the | pea part of the fnterior 

ear have extended to the whcle of the Indian of the country while in June the highest mean 
xnd and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the maximum temperatures, exceeding, 110° occur 
{ quatorial Belt Thus the characteristics in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad Tem 
of the cold weather from October to February ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over India are —Weaterly winds of the tem over a wide arca including Sind, Rajputana, 
perate zone over the extreme north of India, the West and South Punjab and the west of 
to the south of these the north-easf winds of the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
the winter moneoon or perhaps more properly rature hitherto recorded 15 127° registered at 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend Jacobabad on June 12th, 1919, During this 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season perind of rising temperature and diminishing 
he ioeg finally embraces the whole Indian barometric pressure, great alterations take 
and and sea area Two exceptions to these place in the air movements over India, includ- 
fine weather conditions exist durmg tris period, ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
mz, the Madras coast and the north-west of of tho winter monsoon, and the alr circulaticn 
India In the former region the north-east over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
Winds which set in over the Bay of Benga! in loca) circulation, characterised by strong hot 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the winds down the tiver valleya of Northern India 
retreating summer monsoon, which current and increasing land and sea winds in the coast 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and regions ‘These land and sea winds, as they 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
'o that region the wettest and most disturbed large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
weather of the whole year, for while the total which result In the production of violent loca! 

ainfall for the four months June to September, storms, These take the forms of dust storma 
¢ the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
rvatory amounts to 15°46 Inchea the total thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 


f 
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is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These atorms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of excet- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential! rainand 
nreon that account very deatractive beirg 
know as ‘“‘ Nor’westers” in Bengal 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, India has 
beeome the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are malniy determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 85° south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that ia to say 
from about Lat. 809-359 south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the afr rises 
into the upper strata to tlow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
'¢., between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion the remains of the nerth-east trades, that 
1s to say about Lat, 20° North there ie a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It la now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and Icad up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time fs progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation, Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and farther northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in ita north- 
ein progress. At the same time the tempe- 
tature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
Tising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler reglons—more especially the sea areas. 
Thus We have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea Circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfeing circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the South-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
ladea winds rushes forward, becomes _ linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Ipdian land area and the adjacent seas 
and Indla is invaded by oceanic conditions— 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as mpon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixtbs 
of the people of India. 


When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° §. to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
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half being the south-east trades and the north- 
em half the south-west monsoon, The most 
impotant fact about it is that it ls a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it ts highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 


The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Rengal up to their 
extreme northern limita. Jt advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arablan Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and swee})- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
leas exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma. 
Kast Bengal and Assam while another portion 
carves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrie: 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three und a half to four 
months, ez., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
prevalence more or lesa general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfa!) 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current. blows 
directly on to the west corst districts. 
Here it meets an almoni continuous hill range is 
forced into ascent and givea heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the tota] averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional upcer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current, 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passiog onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajpntana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixea with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 


The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from eanuth- 
west and is thus directed towards the 
Tenasserim hills and up the valley of the 
Irrawady to which it gives very heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
nnd Assam gives very heavy rain to the lov- 
lving districts of Hest Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence cf the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining eortion of the Bay current advance 
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from the suuthward over Bengal, is then 

directed westward by the barrier of the 

Himalayas and givea genera) fain over the 

Gangetic plain and fairly frequent rain over the 

lon ae of the Himalayas from Sikbim to 
asbmir. 


To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Hay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exista 
a debatable area running roughly from Hussa! 
in the Panjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along thistrack and to give it heavy falls of 
oczasional rain. 


The Total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June ty September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras; it 1s over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 


The month to month distribution for the 
whole of ladia is:— 


May ie .» &'] Inches. 
June... ww TDC, 
July ee ey ey Soe 
August .. ,..10°3,, 
September ee 20 i 
October .. 1 8S, 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
livariable feature of the monsoon period. ln 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
‘Jmmencement and end of the season, viz., 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
‘ constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
‘-ason. The following gives the total number 
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of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution :— 


Jan. Feb. Mar, Apl. May June 
Bay of Benga) .. oe | 18 28 


Suly Aug.Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec, 
Bay of Bengal 41 86 45 34 22 8 


Jan, Feb, Mar. Apl. May June 


Aradian Sea «syns 2 16 
July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec, 
Arabian Sea 3 a% 1 l 6 ee 


The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the norma! procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varias 
tions from the normal and that in some 
gears these variations are very large. This Is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
rations in this element which may occur are :-—~ 


(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 


(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
botb. 


(8) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the counfry. 


‘4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to onc part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country, Kxamples 
of this occur every year. 


About the middle of September fine and 
flesh weather beging to appear in the extreme 
oorth-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward 
the area of rainy weather at the same time cOn- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region: fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations apd 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


(For monsoon of 1035, see page 29%) 
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India Meteorological Depariment 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Fanchons of the Department —The India 
Meteorological Dupartment was instituted in 
1875 to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial metcorological services which had 
sprung up before that date The various duties 
which were imposed on the Department at the 
time of {ts formation were from time to time 
supplemented by new duties ‘Tho main exist 
ing functions more or less in the histori al 
order in whith they were assumed may bo 
bricfly summarised as follows — 


(a) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms 


(6) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas and the making of 
arrangements for the collection of metcorologica] 
data from ships 


(c) The maintenance of systematic records 
of meteorological data and the publication of 
cHmatological statistics ‘Lhese were orpinally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation tween weather 
and disease 


(d) The issue to the public of up to date 
weather reports and ofrainiall forecasts hese 
duties were origmally re.ommended by a Com 
rae of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
n India 


(e) Mcteorological rescarches of a gencral 
character, but partx ularly regarding tiopical 
storms and the fotecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall 


(f) The issuc of scasonal rainfall forecasts 


(9) ihe issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall by special telegrams to district 
officers on departmental warnmg lists (cg 
canal and railway engineers) and by means of 
the ordinary daily weather telegram to the 
public in geneial 


(h) Supply of meteorological astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officlals commercial firms o1 
private individuals 


(:) Technical supervision of rainfall registra 
tion carried out under the contiol of provincial 
Government authorities 


(9) The study of temporature and moistwe 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru 
ment carrymg balloons and of upper winds 
by pilot balloons 


(%) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and mulitary the latter being 
In collaboration with the Boyal Air Force 


(1) The training and et.amination in mcteo 
1ology of candidates for air pilots’ licenses 


(m) Study of meteorology in relation tu 
agriculture a subject on which the Royal 
Commission, on Agriculture in India made 
recommendations 


In addition to these meteorological duties 
the India Metcorological Department was trom 
time to time made responsible for or undertook 
various other important duties, such as— 


(rn) Determination of time in India and the 
issuc oi time signals also the det rmination of 
oe ors of chronomcters for the Royal Indian 

avy 


(0) Observations and researches on terres 
triad] magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electricity at Bombay and Poona 


(p) Regular study (maimly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physica 
Observatory at kodaikanal 


Maintenance of seismological instruments 
at various centres 


ORGANISATION 


It 18 necessary to note that practical meteo 
rology implies 3 metcorological organisation, 
note mtrely mdividual meteorologists relying 
upon thoir own personal and purcly loca) obser- 
vations lhe making ot a single forecast tn 
any ot the larger meteorological offices of the 
world reqmires the co speration of some hundreds 
of persons Jn India some 400 observers 
co operate dally to take simultancous observa- 
tions at about 800 separate places and hand in 
thar reports to telegraphists who transmit 
them to forecast centres where, for rapid 
assimilation clerks decode them and chart 
them on maps meteorological experts then 
draw therefrom the conclusions on which their 
fcrecasts are bascd ‘Lhere are other observa 
tories which take observations for chmatological 
purposes but do not telegraph them 


An ¢fficient system of telegraphic communica 
tlon of weather reports is an essential feature 
in all meteorological organisations This is 
recognised in the International Teje communica 
tion Convention 


While the above is true in general of all 
applications of pea meteorology, its ap 
pheation to aviation involves the existence of a 
specialised and particularly designed organisation 
Aviators require detauled information about the 
weather, they wish to know winds at different 
levels have information about visibility, fogs, 
dust storms thunderstorms height of low clouds, 
etc along with forecasts of changes in thesc 
ciements Many of these are local, shott lived 
and rapidly changing phenomena 


Definite recommendations regarding the 
natuie of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather information 
at aerodromes and the meteorological orga- 
nisation of inttrnational airways have been 
‘embodied in Annexe G of the International 
| convention of Air Navigation In accordance 
| with these recommendations, expert meteorolo- 
igists should be stationcd at saerodromes at 
| reasonable intervals along the alrway to supply 
'to the aviation personnel ourrent information 
iand fotecasts of weather conditions along the 
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routes up to the next aerodrome of the same 
class Forecast centres should be established 
at least at each main aerodrome along aerial 
routes and forecasts prepared at such centres 
should bo transmitted to the other aerodromes 
for the information of pilots Other recom 
mendations refer to hours and kind of observa 
tions and manner of codifying them 


In Lurope practically all observatories record 
wd telegraph readings at lewt thrice daily, 
while stations near air routes do so every three 
hours In the United States of America readings 
are mide at least twice duly at all observatories 
viry three hours at most observatorics near 
ur routes and every hour at observatorics 
ilong air routs In addition every avrodrome 
10celves by telewriter frequent regular reports 
trom certain stations along the air routes a few 
of theac at half hourly and most at hourly 
mteryils in order that the aviators may be, 
supplhea with current up to date mformation 
{ actual woather on the air route itsolf In 
India*, the mctcorological service for aviation 
1 tor financial reasons, not able to attiin the 
ilInimum recommended in annere G of th 
International Convention Ihe net work of 
obacrvatoles i India 18 much spairscr than 
that in Lurope and Americ1 and the jreaueacy 
of obscrvatlons taken at each of them much 
smaller Lhe four thousand mile air route 
betwoen Bahreim and Victoria Point 15 served 
ly two forecisting centres at Karachi and 
Calcutta which prepare two synoptic chirts a 
Jsy based on observations taken twice dally 
it cbservafories reporting to them The sole 
t recasting centre in Southern India 1s at Poona 
wheie facilities are available for the issuc of one 
f 1¢caBt «daily lhe openmg of a chain 
wircless stations along the main trans Indi. 
air route has cnabled special meteorologic 11 
fi ilitiesto be made available to airmen flying 
ilonz that route <A system of exchange ot 
current weather reports at specifiid hours 
tctwcen stations on the route and of voluntary 
!epoits of warning of adverse weather has bcen 
intro tuced with the co operation of the Director 
f Wireless and the Dircetor of Civil Aviation 
vkIing 16 possible for each wirelc3s station to 
ha e in a collected form the information re gard- 
ltt, actual weather at neighbounng stations on 
Ul air route for supply to tillers Stations taking 
rt in the scheme are Kiracht Jodhpur 
'Iht Allahabad Calcutta Chittagong Akyab 
ind way Bassein Rangoon tnd Victoria Point 
|1rt from routine obscurvations at stated 

s alrmen can obtain information of currint 
(ul weathcr at any time by wireless by spocial 
juisition kurther the transmission along the 
L148 chain twice daily, of the latest weather 
casts and upper wind and low cloud Informa 
nN for cach part of the alr route has been 
dirvi,ed This enables the latest weathor 
rts to be available to air craft in flight as 
\§ at the principal aerodromes on the route 
I yokes are displayed suitably on weather 
oards 


T the Karachi -Madras service 1 rrangements 
L 4or communicating current weather in 


| above, the organisation of the department is 
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formation to acrodromes from a few observatorics 
on the route to supplement the inform ition 
available in the reports supplied by the fore 
casting centres 


In order to fulfil the various duties described 


made up of o central office 7 sub officts 36 
pilot billoon observatories and 328 weather 
observatones of variuus classes to distribute 
over % region stretching from Yersia Aden, 
Aangbar on the wist to Burma on the cast 
The central ofhce at Poona w the adiministr itive 
headquarters of the dcpirtment Lhe control 
over weather observatories including the rep 
pone uiey for scrutiny of records and for chech 
ng and computation of data received from them 
is divided betwecn the oflices at Poona ( alcutta 
and Karachi lLorecisting for aviation ib 
divided between thcse thre offices ond two 
offices 1t Peshawar and Quetta the Inst two 
forecast for military flying ind do not scrve 
civil aviation Storm warning for shipping 
in the B.1y of Ken,al 18 carricd on by the Meteoro 
logical Officer at € vVcutt, while simflir duties 
in respect of the Arabiin Sea are undcrt then at 
Poona Lhe Upper Air Observatory Agra 
13 in administrative charge of all the pilot 
balloon observatories mm India Buri and = the 
Persian Gult The Bombiuy und Aliby Obser 
vatoncs spcctilise in the study of Gru physics 
particularly terrestrial magnetism and scism logy 
while the observatory at Koijskanal spccivlists 
in the study of the solar physics he nevt 
section describcs in somewhat gieater detail 
the general dutics of the ofces mentioned above 


GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES. 


(a) Headquarters Offices, Poona (F U W! )— 
the pgenertl administration of the depart 
ment ls carried on by the Headquarters Office 
m Poona In addition it 15 1n immediate and 
complete charge of all second third fourth 
and fifth class weather observatorics in hasghmir, 
Gujarat Centru Inliu the Ccntril Provinces 
and the Pensuls and is responsible for the 
scrutiny of records and clicching and comput. 
tion ot dati recuived from them It receives 
telegraphic reports of moruing observations 
collected at practically all pilot balloon and 
first second third ind fifth cliss observ stories 
in India and issues daily a telegraphic summary 
of general weither coniitlons with forecasts 
of piobable chan..s 1 weather during the 
next 24 hours for the whole country = It 
undertakes the issuc of hcavy rainfall wirnings 
for prictically the whole country dad de north 
east India and the issue of warnings for 
storms 1n the Arabian Sea Its dutics on behalf 
of aviation consist in the issue of weather 
reports to alrmen on routes in central and 
southern India, for the Karachi Madras air 
service, it issues forecasts for tho mojor section 
oz, Ahmedabid to Madras Ihls_ oflice 
prepares and publishes the Daily Weebly and 
Monthly Weather Reports and an Annual 
Volume entitld the India Werther Review, 
and issues two annual volums containing 
rainfall data of about 3000 stitions in India 
In collaboration with the Agia Obscrvatory, it 


illcr details of the aviation organiwation are contained in the departmental pamphlet 
1 ‘Meteorological Organisation for Alimen ' 
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also publishes an annual volum containing 
all upper air data colkctod in India Jt is 
responsible tor the preparation of normals of 
rainfall, temperature humidity, etc, for all 
observatorits in India It issues lony range 
seasonal rainfall forecasts for the country 
It collects and cviwvines weather logs from 
ships in thc Arabian Sea It supplies all 
weather observatones with instruments 
and stores fiom the stoch, which it maintains 
It 18 also responsible for the design, specification 
test and repair of all meteorolopical instru 
ments On its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the Headquarters Office was equipped as an 
upper air obscrvatorv and 1 first class weathrr 
observatory It also has facilitics tor research 
in theorctical and prictical meteoroloyy = It 
is now one of the two main centics for the con 
duct of upper oir msearch in Indi1, sounding 
balloon work ditected from there his ben 
largely responsible ior our presint ¢«xtcnsion of 
knowlkcdge of the free atmosphunm over thie 
Peomsula Publications ot  mcetcorolosical 
research in the Depirtment arm cdited and 
issued from Poona  Jhis ofhice also collects and 
compiles, for the Internationvl Commission 
the upper air data collected over Indiy Ceylon 
Siam Indo China Malaya tie Dutch | wt 
Indices, Somaliland and British Ll ast Africa 


A branch for agriculturil mcteorology has 
been sanctioned temporanly and 1s fmainc | 
by the Imperial Councilof Agmecultural esearch 
Tts atatistical investigations inclu le v critic ul 
enquiry into the availabk dat. on the 
arta and yield of crops for the vatious 
presidencies and districts in Indi. ind 
after careful selection, the correlation of some 
of them with the accumulatcd metcoroloi uJ 
data On the caperimental side if aims to 
study microchimatology evolve suitabh ins 
truments for such work, standardize im thods 
of observations und in gencril undertake a 
dctalled study of the air laycr neir the ground 


(6) Meteorological Office and Observatory, 


Ahpore, Calcutta (F P W: S T)—Ilhe 
Alipors Offue serves w a regonil forecast 
centre ind is responsible for the publ 


cation of the Calcutta Daily Weather Report 
for stoumvwaining in the Lay of Bengal ind for 
heavy runfall warniuig in north cast Inlia = It 
issues weather icpuoits to wmmen on routes 
lying in Burma Assam $ Bengal BLihw and 
Orissa and the cast Umted Provinces on the 
trans India route, 1ts responsibilty extends over 
the section Allahabad to Victom. Point Lo 
meet the needs aviation, an ifternoon 
chart is prepared in addition to the long 
established morning chat, the are, of the 
latter being extended to meet thc new needs 
It has charge of all second third, fourth ind 
fifth class observatoins in the arca comprising 
Burma and the bay Islands Assam Lcnyal 
Bihar and Orissa and the cast Umited Provinces 
including the checking and computation of 
data therefrom It also supplics time signals 
by time ball to Fort Wilham, by wirelcss to 
shipping at sea and by telcgraphic signal 
throughout the Indian tclegraph and railway 


—— =< — ee ee ee — 








as follows — 


+ Classified unto various classes, the number as it stood on J3lst March 1934 would be distributed 
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systems Tt is also ao first class weather 
observatory pilot balloon observatory and 
seismological station 

(c) Karachi (F W! P A)—This office 
wis established primarily a4 a forecasting 
centre for aviation 1t now {ssucs weather 
reports for airmen on routes lying along 
the Persian Gulf and Mckran coasts and in 
Sind Rajputinn the Punjab, west United 
Provinccs and north Gujarat On the ecmpuc 
and int«rnitional au route across India its 
responsibility «extends over the scction between 
Tushire or Bahrain on the west and Allahabad 
on the cast 


‘Lhe forecasting offico is temporarily locatcd 
in Karachi Cantonment and will be transferred 
to Dngh Road Clvul Acrodrome when buildings 
are provided there Mcanwhile, a first class 
weithir observatory and pilot balloon station 
have been started at Drizh Road 


The Karachi Officc administus all second 
third fourth and fifth class observatorics in 
Persia and Aritbia Baluchistin the North 
West Lrooticr Province, the Punjab Sind, 
Rayputina unl the west Unitcd Provinces <As 
the basis of the weather reports ind forccasts 
ssucd to iWirtors at prepares two weather 
Charts duly drawn up mainly from obser 
vations reeivcdl frum the observatories under 
its own control A daily weather report 
alo.) ©60—rd bc mg so publsied, is an cxperimental 


mcasure 
(7) Upper Aw Observatory Agra 
(U W! S)- Avre Observatory 19 the head 


quart(rs of wb pilot bulloon work in India It 
responsible tor the maimtunince and super 
vision of the werk of the pilot balloon obser 
vitoucs in Jndin Burma ind the Jf ersian 
Gult and sapples thom with the equipment 
nicossary tu carry on their duly observations 
these dutushive necessitated the provision of 
hydron,ch Jictory to mike hydrogen gis and 
compress 1t into tubes 16 wall as the pro 
vinilon of 1. workshop for the duign manu 
ficture ind repair of Instrumcnts, principally 
for upper ur work  ATk data trom pilot 
balloon obsurvatoris are collected checked, 
and statistically summarised at Agra Lhis 
obscry itory 18 vse a principal centre of a 
ur r3¢uch work jin Jndit The sounding 
balloon work there (in the course of which 
billvons have provided information of conditions 
up to 1% great a height as 90000 fcet) has 
bcen responsible for most of our present 
hnowlcdge regarding tle free atmosphere 
over Jndi. Lhcre 18 a selsmological station 
altiched to thin observatory 


(ec) Colaba and  Alibag Observatories 
(Wi! S T M) —Lhesc observatories specialise 
In the study of geophysics particularly terres 
trial masnetism and seismology, and in addition 
curry on the duties of a first class weather 
observatory The routine magnetic work at 
Ahbag as well as the publication of the magnetic 
datu, is arranged in accordance with the re 
commendations of the International Commission 


Wia15, W2-—-166, W3=86, W422, W5n2s and WS=15 
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fo, Terrestrial Magnetism The observatories’ 
take star or sun observations for tho deter- 
mination of time, and the Colaba Obsterva 

tory is responsible for the time ball servico at 
the Bombay Harbour and the rating of chrono 

meters belonsing to the Royal Indian Navy 

In recent years icsearches on atmospheric 
electricity and microscisms in relation to major 
weather phenomena over the sea have also been 
undertiken there 


(f) Kodaikanal (Sp W! §)—The ob 
servatory at Kodaikanal specializes in the study 
of the physics of the sun and 15 specially 
(quipped for spectroscopic observations and 
rescareh he routine work is dtuded in 
accordance with the rccommenditions of the 
{nternitional Astronomical Union which pre 
vent any serious overlapping of work in the 
comparatively few solar physus observatories 
intheworld This observatory also un icitakes 
the duties of a first class woather observatory 
wd 1% selsmolo,zical station 


(/) Quetta and Peshawar (F W! P A) 
Avittion on a regulur basis was first sturted m 
this country by the Royal Air force in north 
west India and the need to arrinze for Joc al 
forecasting was first expcrcuced tha  Lwo 
forccast ccntres were accordingly stirted mn 
1925 at Quetts ant Peshuwir exh unier 
an Ro A tl Meteorologist who wis cntrusted 
with the chatge of issuing fore ists of wevther 
ovcr the Jahore Pcushaw wr Quett, Karahi au 
routes for RAL acroplancs and detuled low 
forceasts and wirnings cach for his cwn 
mminediate nelghhourhood Ronte = force wt 
jor the Royal Air Jorce flying over the 
Funjvb, Waziistin North West Lrontier 
J rovince, Baluchistan and Simd are 14sted by 
these offices The Metcorologic ul Departincnt 
has been exercising full technic control over 
the work of tho two offiecs supplying instro 
ments meting the cost of the staff of clerks 
ind observers 4t cach centre ind supplyin,z dita 
by teligram trom its observatoues An ollicer 
seconded from the Indian Mctcorolozical Scrvicc 
buf pud by the Royal Alr Lorce 1s now holding 
le post of the Metcorolozist at Quetta the 
fice at Poshawar 1s in chirge of 4 Royu An 
lorce offeer who a undcr the t chnical not 
timainistratiyve contiol ot the Metcecrolozical 
De parte nt 


7 he auxiliary centres are situated at 
langoun, Akyab Dum Dum*, Allahibad 
| dhpur and Dngh Road The professional 
T Meteorological Assistant stationcd vt these 
tres is authorised to 1dd to the we vther 1 port 
1 cived from the forerwting contres lis own 
ndlusions about the /ora/ weather situ ition 
the latest information available regarding the 
UW surface conditions and upper winds cin 
» be obtained from him 
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Meteorological Office, Poona,—Dr (€ W 
BR Normand MA, DSc (Ldin) Duirector 
General of Obst tvatories 


Meteorologists, Vr S Ko Banca MSc, 
(Calcutta) Mr V Vv Sohon BA MS, 
(Boal ay) (on leave) Dt AOR Ramvnathan, 
Hons )1 Se (bub) Mse and th (Tond ) 
bh S Basu msc (Alliuhebad) Vir F M Sil 
BA (Cilcutty) bsc (ing) (Boston Jech), 
In S R Siavur M4 (Madras) th p (London) 
ind Vi A oA Wh Rov Rs (Cal) BA (Oxon) 
Wi Dse (Midiw) Dr kh JD Kabra wa 


Assistant Meteorologists Wii V 1) Iver 
Ra (Madit) Vio Bukit All BA MSE 
(Punjub) Vib ON Screentvasaial = M S¢ 
(CQucrtta) Dr oho Das MSc (Panjab) thp 
(Pont) Wi SS Tal W4e (Lucknow & Pond ) 
pre umd Vi € N Ghoh se (Offs) 


Agricultural Meteorologist Dr 
Ramdas Wa thp (Calautty 


Agricultural § Assistant 
Ih ho oF Walunhat BAL 
th pp (fonton) 


Upper 
Clritt ay 


In chats 


] A, 


Meteorologist — 
BS (Nigpur) 


Aw Observatory. Agra. ‘fT! 6 
MS (Culcutta) WM teorolo.zist 
DN & Sur psec (Aliunihad 
Wt ouodloust Vio oS ~f Malurhit BSC) 
(My ) Msc (Cintil) A sistant Wi teorolo 
wast MoS PP Vonkiteshwiain Ba (Hons) 
(Madras) aunt Th A Wh Dos msc (Cal) Ds 
(Pius) Asa tint Met orolo. t 


Meteorological Office, Ahpore, Calcutta — 
mM SN Sn ws) (Cal ind tond) Php 
(Jond) Mt woloust) Mr FE oR kov Ms 
(Calcutta)  Assetant) Mitcoolog f Ma 
ho Dai ws (Die vant bond) pre (Lond ) 
Fh Vt S SS (font) Assistint Meteo 
Pyad unl Vio © TP umeswamy 4 4 (Hons) 
(Miulris) Asa fant) W teorolonist 


Meteorological Office, Karachi Dr S bh 
Tramanth osc (Ptieknow)  thop (fond ) 
Wir loust Dr BON) Desar MS 
Hay) hp (ldin) Ba Ty B (fombay) 
tint Met mol ost ind Dr S Mal M4 
ones) Php () nd) DIC Ass faint Meteo 


Th 
(Lond ), 


Office, 
(Calcutta) 


Bombay. 


Db 


Meteorological 
( Ie Ms 
Witeorolo ist 


Solar Physics Observatory, Kodaikanal — 
Ir EF hoyds © sc (london) Director and 
bp A ET Nuaivain Wa bat (Madris) Meteo 
1 low t 


Meteorological Office, R, A. F., Pesbawar.— 
Mi — H Sturt Meteotoloneil Other 


Meteorological Office, 


Mi POR Woeshine hag BSc 


R. A F, Quetta — 
(Mysore) (Oz ) 


* At present the functions of this centre are being carucd on by the Metcorological Ofhce at 


_ utta, for want of proper building accommodation at Dum 


Dum, 
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* As the average mean figures for Shiliong, Ootacamund and Kodaikanal are not ava'Jable, means of norma) maximum and minimum 


temperatures uncorrected for dfurnal variation are gi Ven. 
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The total rainfall for the season—June to September—averaged over the plains of India 


was 40 3 inches 2 per cent in excess of the normal The following table gives detailed 
information of the seasonal rainfall of the period 





RAINFALL, JUNE TO SLPTEMBER, 1935 











DIVISIONS Le oe 
Actual Normal se ae ig 
Normal Normal 
re i (rn ils | 
Inches Inches Inches ' 

Burma 90 0 86 5 + 35 | 4 4 
Assam “1 2 61 1 +101 +17 
Bengal 57 § 60 6 —31 ae 
Bihar and Orissa 45 4 40 1 +038 +1 
United Provinces 32 0 36 1 —4i1 —1 
lunjab 12 9 14 1 —12 9 
Northwest Frontier Province 6 8 5 0 +18 + 36 
Sind | 18 44 —.~9 —G. 
Rajputana | 20 9 18 1 + 28 tI» 
Bombay 33 9 35 8 —19 — b 
eutral India 33 5 33 8 — 03 — 1 
-cntral Provinces | 43 9 40 8 + 31 + & 
Hyderabad 26 6 26 3 +08 +1 
M sore 20 7 1>5 +°r@2 + 34 
ludras 24 0 26 0 —20 — 8 
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Famine. 


lo the student of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
10 which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fallinto the background, This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India, For nearly fort; 

ears it was the bogey of the Indjan ad ministra- 

r The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the fnmine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this ia clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directl 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread, 
Very much of chis agriculture 1s dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain ratnfajl, The 
talay season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there 18 & weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there 1s either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all, In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer to to India, where in 
an exceptionally year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass, In the old days there were no raj)- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserves The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon Nor had ey 
any credit In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises, 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered ef the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole fleld But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
atmouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered witha network of 
ae phetde Mihara distributes the produce of the 
B01 to centres where food is required. The 
extension of ary olga has enormously increased 
the  pronuce of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less de ent on the monsoon rainfall, 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has r 
of even the “dry” zones, The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the y which accom- 
panied the period of high prices. The rapid 
spread of ve credit movement 
has mobilised and ed cred 


strengthen l 
The spread of manufacturing stentless has 


the capacity 


it. in Marwar, one mitlion emigrated, 


lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian admunistia 
tion has therefore changed. Inan exceptionally 
bad year it may cote adinipistrative difb- 
cullaes Jt has ceased to bo an admmuistrativo 
and social problem, 


Famine under Native Rule. 


laminos Were frequent under Native Tule, 
and frightful when they came, “Io 1630,” 
Bays Sir William Hunter, in tho History 
of Bnitish India, ‘“‘a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule, Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhvbitants,” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only cleven of the £6) 
families at Swally survived, He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodics decayins 
on the highway where they dkd, there being 
none to bury them, In Surat that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any jiving 
persons but “the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty togother, nobody burging 
them, Thirty thousand had perished in’ th 
Lown alone, Pestilence foliow:d famine,”* Fur 
ther historical cvidence wags adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo 
mic Transition of India It has come to be scien 
that whilst railways have checked the old 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil 
lages they have made the reserves, wheri 
they cXist, Ovallable forthe whole of India, In 
India thcre is now no such thing asa food 
famine; the country always produces cnough 
food for the whole of thc population: famine 
when it comesis a money famine and the task 
of the State Is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food, ‘The machinery whereby this Is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
ex pericnces through which it was evolved, 


History of Recent Famuines. 


The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be tahen 
as the starting point because that Induced to 
first great and organised effoit to combat dis 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people, The Bengal 
Government was alittle slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but latet food was poured {uto 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five infllion units were relleved (a unit 14 one pcr 
80D supported for one day) at a Cost of 95 lakhs, 
Lhe mortality was very heavy, and it Is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orisea alone, This was followed 

y the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Weatern India of 1863-70, The latter famine 
introduced Indla to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such 4 dfatinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1000 : it Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a halt 
There was 
famine in Behar in 1873-74, then came the great 


Famine Policy. 30% 


South Indian Famine of 1876-78, Thisaffected Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
adras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
two years and in the second year extended to {1t was intense in Rajputans, Baroda, Central 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and! india, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
to 8 smalltractin the Punjab, Thc total area marked by several distinctive features. The 
affected was 267,000 square milosand the popu- rainfall over the whole of india was in extreme 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive| defect, bemg eleven Inches below the mean, 
cxpenditure in Beharand actuated bythe desire In several localities there waa practically no 
to specure economy the Government relief pro-|rain There was in consequence a great foddcr 
gramme was not entirely successful, Theexccss' famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
mortality in this famine te said to have been|the cattle. Lhe water supply was deficient, 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- and brought a crop of difficulties in its tram. 
out British India 700,000,000 unite wererelieved Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
at a cost of Rs, 8} crores, Charitable contri- been unknown for 60 many years’ that the loca- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonice hty was thought to be famine immune, were 
agerogated Rs, 84 lakhs, affected; the people hore being softened by 
| prosperity, clung to their villages, in the mor 
The Famine Codes. of saving their cattle, and came within the 
{scope of the relief works when it was too late 
The experiences of this famine showed the to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis States was affected, and the Murwana swept 
fhe first great Famine Commission which sat from their impoverished land right through 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, Centra) India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended desolation in their tram. For these reasons 
to meet later experience, form the baste of the reef had to be given on an unprecedented 
tamine rolief system to-day, They recommend- geale, At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
ed (1)thatemployment should be given on the. were supported by the State, Bs 10 crores 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suff- were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
cent for support, on the condition of perform- estimated at Rs 15 crores. The famine was 
ing a suitable task, and (2) that gratuitous re- also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Nef should be given in their villages orin poor Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
houses to those who are unable to work, ‘ihey by the Government of India alonc—the supreme 
recommended that the food supply should be responsibility of saving human life, Aided 
left to private agency, except where that was hy ioans to the extent of Rs 34 crores, the 
unequalto the demands uponit, Theyadvised Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted administration into line with that in British 
by loans, and by general ee of revenue India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
in proportion to the crop failure, In sendinf4& tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
Famine Code to the provincia! ovens of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
the Government of India laid down as the malaria which ful!owed the advent of the rains 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine induced a famine mortality of approximately 
wage “is the lowest amount sufficient to main- a million. The experences of this famine 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst were collated by tho Commission presided over 
the duty of Government 1s to save life, it is not by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis 
bound to maintain the labouring population sion reported that taking the famine period 
at ita normal level of comfort.” Provincial as a whole the relief given was exccasive, and 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the jaid down certain modified Lincs. The cardinal 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square feature of thelr policy was moral strate 
mites were affected, with a population of Pointing out that if the eople were assisted 
69,500,000. The numbers relioved exceeded at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
1,000,000 at the time of greatest distress. The jit their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
cost of famine relief was Rs. 7} crores, revenue '\t proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
was remitted to the extent of Rs 1} crore, in the forefront of their programme the neces 
and loans given aggregating Rs 13 crore. The sity of ‘* putting heart into the people” ‘Lhe 


hautén hla entanl deem 


a en me ern cwenmeneeew UI UGLAY DUDPUUOIVIL UL LOVUIML, G1 @& pu 
mortality la British India was estimated at of rudent boldness, starting from the prepa 
750,000, ‘Lné ci) ia of this famine were ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
rxamined by a Commission under Sir James and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained yj jlance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
ln gaving life and the rellef of distress was help, The wage scale was revised, the mol- 
Breater than had ever been recorded in famines, nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
Jmparable with it in severity, and that the bodied workers; payments by results were 
‘rpense was moderate. But before the Local recommended; and proposals were made 
Governmenta had been given time to digest for saving cattle. 

Pe enon of ra Sones or sae pe le 
+ recover e stoc i 
s 1899-1900 sanervene!. Se The modern system. 


_ The Government of India are now in possca- 

The Famine of 1899-1900. sion of complete machinery to combat the 

This famine affected 475,000 aquare miles with effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
pulation of 59,500,000. In the Central ment is kept imformed of the meteorological 
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conditions and the state of the crops: 


toedate, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stuc hei 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantitics is attracted, they ale 
converted into relief works on Code principles, 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infrm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to sinall works near thcir villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few rc- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. Al] this timo the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with «holera 
which so often accompanies faminc, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
faips break. 


Famine Protection. 


Hide by side with the perfection of the ma: | 


chinery for the rellef of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. Lhe Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 


pros: 
grammes of suitable rclief works are kc pt up-' 


Reltef. 


The Outlook. 


Such in brief ig the official programme 
anc organisation which bas been built up 
out of the experfence and practice of the 
pist. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
mcut activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the calossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent pee an economic 
revolution in Indta. n the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked thin In the great 
famine of 1809. Yet such was thie imcreased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maxJmum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. ‘Lhe shock to the social life ot 
the community was insignificant ; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
zood rains of tho following year. 


Increased Resisting Power. 


‘The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence 1s widespread 


and often the only means of securing protec- are many. We can only briefly jndicate them 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and here. Lhere19 a rnuch greater mobility in Indian 
drought, are railways and irrigation. ‘Thesc' labour. lormerly when the rains failed the ryot 
are of two classes, productive and protective clung to nis village until State relief In one form 
Froductive works being estimated to yield or another was brought almost to his doors, 
poe which will pay interest and siuking Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains be 
und charges are met from loans; protective girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
In order to guarantee that thtre abould be|the supply of labour 1s, when general economic 
continuous progress with protective works, conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
the Famine Insurance Grant was institutcd ‘demand, or on the constructional works which 
in 1876 It was decided to set apart from the | are always 1D progress either through State or 
general revenues Ra, 14 crores annually or private agoncy in the country. Then the ryot 
one million sterling. ‘Lhe first charge on this!generally commands some store of value, 
grant is famine relief, the second protective | often mistermed a hoard. The balance of 
works, the third tae avoidance of debt. ‘Ihe exports in favour of Indiain normal times is 
chain of protective railways is now practically | approximately £50 millions a year. The gold 
complete. Great progress 18 being made with and silver ballon in which this is largely liquid- 
protective irrigation Acting on the advice ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- sums orin ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
gramme of protective irrigation works has inan emergency ‘lhe prodigious coining of 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay | rupoes during the last two years of the war, and 
Deccan—the most faminc-susceptible district the continuous absorption of gold by India, re 
in India—and in the Central Provinces. resent small diffused savings, which take this 
orm owing to the absence of banking institutions 
Under the Statutory Rules frimed under | and lack of confidence Jn the banking system. 
the Government of India Act of 1919, ‘There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
Provinelal Governments (except Burma and More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
Assam) are required to contribute from their is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
Tesources & fixed eum every year for cxpend)- | Particularly in the famune-susceptible tracts 
ture on famine ‘Lhese annua) assignments! of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
van be nded on rellef of famine only, | been constructed, which break the shock of a 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised failure of the rains. The natural growth of the 
in buliding up a Famine Relief Fund The) population was for some years reduced by pl 


fund provides, as ita main and primary object, 
tor expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the 
word “Famine” being held to cover famine 
dae to drought or other natural calamities. 
‘Lhe balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Govcrnor- 
General in Councl! and is available for expen- 
diture on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions, on protective and other 
works for relief of famine. 


and famine diseases, followed by the great influe 
enza epidemic of 1918-10, which swept off five 
millions of people. This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly in the Indian States, below their 
former population-supporting capacity. 
(The 1931 census sho an increase of ovcr 
30 million in the population since 1921.) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with eage ; the spread 


Fammne Trust, 


of the co-operative credit movement has 
fmproved rural credit Tinally, there !s the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
Industry, which is generally short of labour and 
holps to absorb the surplus of a famine yoar 
Whilst the Government 1s completely equipped 
with a famine cod> there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emerg*n°v as 
that of 1899 Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the lyberal distmbution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
10 transporting the affected population of the 
tamine affected tract to the industrial contres 


The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrited ae the famine 
f 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920 The distress which appeared in the end 
cf 1920 | tne during the early months of 
1021 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Centra) Provinces and 
Baluchistan lLooa) distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central Indja ihe lirgest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0 45 million which ws onsfder 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the .rea affected by the failure of the monso n 


The Indian People’s Famine Trust 


Outside the Government programme there 
is always s ope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
9 »vernment ald, and in assisting in the rchabi 
litation of the cultivators when the runs break 
At every great famine large sums have betn 
subserlbed particularly in the United hingdom 
for this purpose, and in 1899 1900 the peorie 
{the United States gave generous hulp With 
the idea of providing a pcrmanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
suin of Rs 15 lakhs im Governnint securities 
‘o be held in trust for the purposes of chant 
ble rellef in scasons of gencra} distiess 


This Trust T'und In o few years inc1i1s d to 
Rs 2810000 = Jurinz 19 4 it increascd further 
Rs 2,649 000 the invested balinccs ot the 
iMited Provinces 1 mine QO1phans fund bemg 
—ansferred to the Liust It is offiolally called 
he Indian Peoples kamine Irust, and was 
 mstituted under tho Charitable Cadowment Act 
i880 Theincome of the [rust is admmistered 
& board of management consisting of 13 
members appolnted from different provinces 
nd Indian States, Sir Erncat Burdon, OIF 
ST, 108 Auditor-General in India, is the 
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Secretary & ‘Lreasuri: of the Trust. The 
endowment of Rs 32,59 600 above mentioned 
is puenenny invested and the principal never 
taken for expenditure, The income from it is 
utilised for relief work as necessary and unexpen 
ded balances are temporarily invested, so as to 
make available in years of trouble savings 
acoumtlated when expenditure is not necessary. 
The temporary investments—In Government 
Sccurities—at the ond of 1935 stood at 
Rs 8,1440-0 and the cash balance at the 
same time was Rs 23 519 10 8, so that the total 
avallable for expenditure at the commencement 
of 193( was Rs 20,703 108 


The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years 
18 the result of the improved polly of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine fn con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through (Co operative 
Societica to tide them over the period of scarcity 
[he experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country algo 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur This was well 
illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greay 
diminished in thelr original sense that ly 
any money 18 now distributed from it for the 


‘relief of famine in the proper eense of the word, 


resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become ts of assistance to sufferers 
from floods Ihe total expenditure upon real 
faminein the old sense was only Ra 560,000 
juring the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distr ss caused by floods Was Rs 4,756,000 
in the same year The terms of the Trust 
fortunately, permit of management on lines 
accolding with modern needs 


In 1334 2 grant of Ra 8 Jakhs was given 
fi the roet and distress caused by the great 
Luthquake m fibw & Oss. and in 
1) 0% ,rint of Rs 50000 wis given to the 
Quctty | uthquake Relicé 0} erations 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


Indla promises to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the worldin regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to a ects of the 
Kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of succcssful 
industrial development andthe favourable 
initlal conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly allclasses of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years, Indeed, the 
inte for which sound foundations had been 
ald before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India ts severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the gencration of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtaln, and 
costly In India except In a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplics, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on tho other 
hand, immense possibilitics, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
i age power can be rendered, in al] parte 
0 n a. 


Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfallis only 
during & small portion of the ycar. Perennial 
rivers with sufficicnt water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season, Favourable sites for this exist In many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls ocour and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
pore affords high encouragement for the 
uture. Further, hydro-electric achemes can 
frequently be associated with important irriga- 
tion projects, the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating statione, 
and then aistributed over the fields, 


The Industrial) Commission emphasized the 
netessity for a Hydrographic purvey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr, G. T. 
Barlow, (C.1.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United ‘Provinces, to undertake the 
or ascociating with him Mr. J. W. Meares 
M.1 G.B., Blectrical Adviser to the Government 
of Indias. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
Issued a i a in September, 1919, 
summarising the of knowledge of the 
in India and outlining a mm: 
of investigation to be undertaken in course 
af the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industries 
‘In India sbeorbed over 8 million horse 


power, of which only some 285,000 h. p. is sup- 
pice by eleotricity from steam, ol] or water 
he water power so far actually in sight amounts 
to 1 million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven t rivers eastward from the Indus 
ls stated be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
teet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
imilar considerations apply to rivers in other 
darts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
‘iiflo Studies. 


The Report points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to ite 

at existing and projectod schemes at 

navia, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
ts resources. 


Sombay Hydro-Electric Works. 


The greatest Hydro-Electiic undertakings in 
Jndia are the three schemes developed and 
brought mto operation by Tata Sons, Ltd , and 
continued under thelr management until 1929, 
whenthey were transferred to the management 
of the Tata Hydro Eilectrie Agencies, Ltd, in 
which Messrs. Tata Sons retained a substantial 
interest, These undertakings ale :— 


(a) The Tata Hydro Elec- 
tric Power Supply 


Company, Ttd. ., Started in 1915. 
(6) The Andhra Valley 

Electric Power Sup- 

ply Company, Ltd. ‘ »» 1922. 


(c) The Tata Power Com- 
pany, Ltd, he se. ten A027. 
These Hjdro Electric schemes have 4 com- 
bined normal capacity of 246,000 H P. and 
rovide electrical encrgy for the City of Bombay, 
mbay suburbs, Thana, Kalyan and Greater 
Poona, 


Bombay, aiter London, is the second largest 
City in the British Kmpire and is the largest 
manufacturing centrein India 1ts population in- 
cluding suburbs at the 1981 census was 1,326,313 
with a total population of approximately 
1,600,000 in all of the areas served by these 
companies. Its cotton mills and other factories 
consume about 150,000 H.P., which until these 
Hydro Electric schemes came into operation, was 
entirely produced by thermal stations using 
fuel coming from great distances. 


The favourable position of the Western Ghats 
which rise to a height of more than 2,000 feet 
above sea-level within a few miles of Bombay 
City, situated on the shores of the Arabian sea 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan- 

e of for providing Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and economical power supply. 


Hydro-Electr1e Development. 


The hydraulic works of the Tata Hydro 


Electric Power Supply Company are situated 
ncar Jonavia at the top of the Bhor Ghats 
Jhe monsoon rainfall is stored in three lakes 
namely Jonavla Walwan and Shirawta, from 
which it is conveved in open masonry canals to 
the HKorebay at Khandala and thence through 
stce] pipes to the Power House at Khopoli at 
the ioot of the Ghats whee the head at tmbme 
nozzles is 1,750 tect or approximately 7°70 1b 
po sq Inch Jhe normal] capacity of the Power 
tation at hhopoli js 48 OOOKW or 64 300 H P 
Tins achenie was formally opened by H Hk Ihe 
Governor of Bombay on the 8th of Hebruary 
1915 


Investigations 1n 1917 18 led to the ae LAY 
of a site on the Andhra River just to the Nort 
cf the Jata Hydro Klectuic bupply Company’s 
lukhes where an additional 48000 KW (or 
64300 HP) could be developed These 
investi, itions yerulled m the formation of 
ihe Andhra Valley Power Supply (o and 
the construction of the schimes the principal 
features of whih consist of a reservoir 
jokmed by a dam about 190 fcet high across 
ho Andhra River and a tunnel 8,700 feet 
long driven through solid tiap rock to the scarp 
ot the Ghats from which the water 15 taken in 
steel pipes 4 600 fect long to the turbines in the 
.enerating, station at Bhivpuri Lhe head of 
witer at turbine nozzles 18 1 750 fect or approxi 
mately 7450 Iks per sq inch The electrical 
enirgy 18 transmitted to Lombay ove a trans 
mission lme 56 myles long tor augmenting the 
bupply from Khopoli 


Ihe Tata Powe: Company’s Scheme on the 
Nila Mula River to the South 1 ast ot Bombav 
was investigated wd developed along lines 
simuar to the Andra Valley scheme and has a 
noimal mstalled capacity of 87500 KW or 
117000 HP The power 18 transmitted to 
betnbay over a transmission line 76 miles long 
and 18 uscd to augment the supply of the two 
culer companies to mulls  factorics and 
tulw vy4, 


fhe Jata Hydro I lectric Power Supply Co 
The AnAhra Valley Powcr Supply Co and the 
Lit. Lower Comyany oper iting as a unit under 
(né Management supply the whole of the 
flectiical energy requicd by the Bombay 
Ilecthic Suppl & Lramways (Co Itd, the 
1 ajoritv of the mills and industnes in Bombay 
(ity th BB &C I Railway for their suburbio 
Icctrification the whole of the energy required 
ly the G J P Railway in Bombay City and for 
their main linc traction up to Kalyan the whole 
f the olectiical energy 1equired by the Poona 
llectric Supply Company and the distributing 
! ae mn Thank: kalyan and the Bombay 
UU Urpbe 


These three schemes operating as a unit under 
1 Managemnent provide an adequate and 
namical power supply in the areas mentioned 
}oxc for all purposes the rate for energy 
Jivered to the Mills, Tactorles and Railways 
Ss, for several years shown a steady decrease 
id now averages O 51 of an anna per unit, 
lich downward trend will contmue as industries 
! \élop and individual consumptions increase 
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This power supply greatly enhances the natural 
advantages Bombay has as a great manufactur 
ing, trading and shipping centre 


Tho fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
comp1nies 18 of note and it is of More than pass 
ing interest to note that the Poona Llectric Supply 
Company has recently adopted a similar course 
his is a phase ot hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of handred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current In bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con 
sumer It is a system which has become some 
thing ofa fine art in California, where current 
1s transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the preasure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission 


Mysore Hydro Electric Works. 


The first Hydro Flectric Scheme of any magni 
tude undertaken in Indi: or mdeed in the Last, 
was that on the Cauvery River m Mysore 
State which with 1ts generating station trans- 
mussion line and distributing system was in 
augurated in 1902 


fhe Cauvery Raver rises in the district of 
Coorg, in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State Ihe piimeipal object of this 
aheme was the supply of power to the 
Mining companies on the Colar Gold Yield, 
about 9. inves trom Sivasamudran), the site of 
the generat, station Lhis transmission line 
was for a number of yeals the longest line in 
Asia «Since 1902 the supply of electrical 
cnelgy from Sivasamudrim has been provided 
for Langalo1e and Mysore citics and about 200 
othcr towns and villages in the South Tastern 
Half of the State 


Sho initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded so that its total capacitv now stands at 
400001; HI! Thisis the maximum obtainable 
trom the water available This great increase 
has ben made possible by the construction of 
the hriphnarajasagar reservoir neat Mysore City, 
which has a capacity of 44,000 million cubic feet 
of Stolage above the minimum draw off 


The number of the consumers of all classes 
continucs to icrease rapidly every year with 
greatly incieised domands Jhe Government 
of Mysore have encouraged this growth in 
the use of electrical energy ond havc madea 
survey of Hydro Power 1csowces of the State 
and prepared plans for the construction 
of a second generating station at the most 
economical site 


The more important sifes where a Hydro 
Liectric power station can be constructed are 
Mekadatu, the Shimshaw 1 ills the etic 
sagar and the Jog Jalls (the beg ae Talis) 
These power Sites provide Mysore state with 
ample ivara power resources to meet the re- 
quiiements of the State for a long time to come. 
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Works in Madras 


The Pyhiua Hydio Electric Schome an 
undertaking of the Madras Government was 
commenced at the end of 1929 the first 
stage of the project being completed at the 
end of 193. She waters utilised for the deve 
Jopment of the scheme are taken from the 
Pykara 1nvcr which drains from the Nilgni 
Platcau having a catchment arca of nearly 42 
sq miks IJhe average rainfall im the area is 
110 m_ per annum, the rainfall varying consider 
ably at virlous points 


Jhe natural head availible exceeds 4 000 ft 
which 15 hi,htr than any other in the British 
Impire or Amenc A nuinbker of suitable 
1¢6¢1 Voir Sitcs irc yailal lc with a total capacity 
of sbout 3,000,000 000 cubie ft, which will be 
utilised as required by the Joadgrowth 
With full storage 90000 TE YP can be dcveloy ed 
in addition to the 30000 HP from the tall 
water at a Jower site where a furthe: diop of 
1,000 ft can be obtained 


Ihe prosent heal utiliscd 15 only 3080 ff 
developing &@ miximum of 2.000 HP A 
laige forehay of 58.000 000 cubie ft cipacity 
and another 1eservair ot 26 000 000 cubic fect 
provide the requisite storige Water fiom the 
Intake of the river 1s let by 2» flumc to the 
forebay tiom whence rt 18 lod through 2 single 
Ktec] pipe to v surge pipe ait the head of the 
penstoch conssating of two pipes cach in three 
scqfions of 27 in, 24m and w1 mm in dinneter 
id9100ft inlength 


Three «ts of direct coupled turbo generitors 
of 10900 HT cach generate $ phase 00 cveles 
11.000 volt» which 15 taken through 1140/66/11 
KV 7,810 kh V A trinsfo1incrs and switc heear 
inthe vad of the gcneriting stition anttrins 
matted to the 1ecervin, station at Combator 
1) myles awry by udoublcecrcwt transmission 
lines 


The enemecaing fewures of the Mettm 
Hydro Tlecty« Scheme provide an interesting 
contiast to the Pykaia Hydro 1 lectric Scheme 
now in oporition the Mettur ae, Dim 
ono of the lar.cst structures of its hind in the 
woild in 176 feet high and can impound a total 
of 93,500 million cuble fcet of witcr This 
storage 18 primarily for nigition purposes but 
the water lif down for irrigation 1s also to Tie 
utilised tothe best ads untae for the generation 
of hydio clectile powcr 


Diring the constiuction of the dam four pipes 
§ 6 feet in diameter weic built into the struc 
ture and equipped with the necessary valves 
gatcs serecus and ofher fittings Lhe function 
of these pipes was fot suplussing from the 
reservoir duting the Intter part of the construc 
tion period and for power generation ait cwards 
Each of these pipes represent about 35000 
horse-power awaiting devilopment Lach pipc 
18 designed to discharge a Maximun) of 1,250 
cusecs for power purposc s 


The operating head wil] vary fiom 160 feet at 
full reservoir level to a normal minimum of 80 
teet The average head willbo1l35ftcet Under 


such water conditions a minimum demand of, 


Hydro-Electric Development, 


Jt jis proposed to insta] four double hor/ontal 
Trancis turbo gcnerator sets of 15000 hoise 
Power each one ot which will be spare Only 
two units are to be provided at first the third 
will be added in the third, and the fourth in the 
Seventh vear of operation should load conditions 
justify the additional generating capacity 


Ihe orzinol scheme included four single 
veitical units of 13000 horse powcr cach but 
the Consulting J ngincers to the Secretary of 
State tor India preferted the arrangement out 
lined above and their iccommendation was 
wdopted ‘The plant when completed will thus 
be capable of a maximum output of 60,00U 
horse power 


lhe gencrators will operate at 11 000 volts 50 
evecles having a normal rating of 12 500 h VA 
cich so-hey will be specially designed for 
ti insmitting power evchtually to Madras 


Works in Kashmir, 


A scheme of much importance from Its 
sive, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from it than for the part which its 
ourrcnt supply alrcady plays in the life of the 
countrysjd¢, 18 One installed a ftw years ago 
by the kashmir Durbar, utillbing the River 
Jhclum, near Baramulla, which Nes thirty- 
four milcs north-west of Srinagar The hrad 
works of the Jhclum powr installation are 
situated six and a half milcs from tho power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume Thcse works and 
the forobay at the dclivc ry end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying watcr sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power, 
Four pipes 600 fect longlc ad from the forebay 
to the powcr house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 kw, 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period gunerator running 
at 500 r pm, and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours The power house Is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 kw _ generating 
plant being Installed within it Two trans- 
mission lines run aide by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 mijcs distant, at which point one terminatcs 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
miles The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation The 
lighting of Baramwla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it {yg 
expected that the lighting dcmand will rapid) 
increase and that a small demand for power 
soonspringup At Srinagar, thellne terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating The greater 
pr of Srinagar city is now electrically 
ighted 


Recent Progress. 
Apart from the development of the projects 


19,200 or 7,680 H P continuous may be met | outlined above, the past few years have witnessed 


‘without the assistance of othe: plants 


| comparatively littl progress m hydro-electric 


Hydro-Eleciric Development 


works ‘Lhe Mandi Project in the Punjab, which 
utilises the water of the Uhi river for the genera 
tion ot power with which a large numbct of towns 
in that province will be eleotrified came into 
operation in 1983 The scheme has been 
formulated in three stages. The firat is to 
develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordl- 
nary discharge of the river; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output; whilst the third would utilize 
the same water several milcs down-stream and 
provide an additional 64,000 horse power 
Another interesting pioyect is the hydro-electric 
grid scheme in the United Provinces which 
will carry electric power to n large number of 
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A small plant wis completed and put into 
operation at Naini Tal durin: 1923, and the 
erection of another sm21] plant was comimcnaced 
at Shillong, but otherwise there 3s nothing to 
rcord Jt {5 interesting to note, however, 
that preliminiry tinve-tigations are procecding 
witha view to the eicction of hydro-electric 
plaints in vartous parts of India. In the tca 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it 14 proposed to harness a promis;ng 
water power site and to supply current to an 
impottint arc. In which wre situated more than 
two hnndicd tea factores 

The Sutle) Hydro Jkectue Project at one 
tim appeared to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositlony in the country, but owing to 


towns and villages and will it is anticlpated, Anancial considerations it his now been ind- 
assist greatly in the devclopmeut of rural areas | finitely shelved. 
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Local Self-Government. 


A field of the administration of India 
rofoundly affected by the Keforms of 1019 is 
hat of local government ‘This Is one of the 

subjects transferred to Indian ministcrs, and 
under their k(adership considcrable devclopments 
have been essayed Onthe whole, the progress 
of local government in India for the on quarter 
of acentury has beendisappointing ‘he greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay 
The difficulties in the way of progrcss were 
manifest Local government had to be a creation 
~the devolution of authority from the Govern 
ment to the local body, and that to a ponple who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again,the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were tusignificant and the financial 
support was small Thcre are howcver many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring. 


Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes tho primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the largcr administrative 
titles—tahsils, sub divisions, and districts 


“The typical Indian village hag its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting She inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life In the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern 
ment, which diff_rin characterin the various 
sl of villages, its body of dctalld customary 

es and its littl ataff of f nctionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, howe ver, that 
rtions of India, ¢.g, in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
weet coast of the Madras Presidency, the vil 
as here desoribed does not exist, the people living 
jn small oollections of houss or in separate 
homesteads,”—( Gazetteer of India.) 


The villages above describcd fall under two 
main classes, ow — 


Types of Villages.—* (1) The ‘scveralty’ or 
ralyatwari village which is the prevalent form 
outalde Northern India Here the revenue 18 
assessed on individual cultivators ‘lhcre is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated Jands may 
be sct apart for a common purpose, such as grar- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment The 
village government vestsin a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
po or rédd:, who ie rosponsible for law and 

er, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or olan by which the village was 
originally settled.” 


** (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formorly assessed on the village as a whole, 


its Incidence boing distributed by the body of 
superior proprictors, and a ccrtain amount of 
collective rnsponsib:lity still, as a rule, romains 
ihe village site 18 own d by the propric tary body 
who allow rusidences to thc t«nantry, artisans, 
tradors and othirs ihe waste land 1s allottc.d 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shar holders She village 
ZovernMent was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior familics In later 
times one or more headmen have ben added to 
the organisation to r present the village in its 
d alings with the local authoritica, but the arti 
ficial character of this appointment, ay comparid 
with that which obtaingin a raty wtwarl village 
ls ovidenced by the titl. of its holdc r, which is 
generally iamberdar, a vernacular di rivative 
from the Hinglish word ‘numbcr’ Itis thistype 
of village to which the well known dscription 
in Sir H Maine’s Village Communvies is alone 
applicable, and here thc co pe metors are in 
gencral a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
aoe population ag tcnants of labourcrs under 
m,”* 


Village Autonomy.—The Indian villages 
formcrly posscsscd a larg degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynastics and thelr 
local representatives did not, as a rulc, concern 
thcms lyis with thc Iidividual cultivators, but 
regarded the village 25 a whole, or sonic large 
landholdcr as sponsible tor the payment of 
the Governmcunt revinucs, aud the rmaintcnance 
of local order This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to thc cstablishmcnt of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and policc organisation, the In rase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the op ration of thoindi vidual ray yatwan system, 
which is ¢xtunding evcn in the north of India 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration, the principal village func- 
tionarles—the hcadman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman—are larg ly utiliscd and 
paid by Government, and there is still a ccrtain 
amount of common villige fecling andintercsts 


Punchayets—-For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of rcviving the 
village council tribunal, or Punehayet and the 
Decentralization Commtssion of 1908 made the 
following sp cial recommendations — 


“' While, thercfore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and considcr that the 
objections urged thereto are far from Insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentativly applied 
and that It is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite mcthod of procedure We think 
that a commencemcnt should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayets in those 
villages in which circumstances are most fa vour- 
able by reason of homogoncity, natural {ntelli 
gence, and freedom from Internal feuds, These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success herr, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion 
much paticnes, and judicious discrimination 
between the clroumstances of different villages. 


Local Self-Government, 


and there Is a considerable conscnusus of opinion 
that this new departure should bo made under 
the special guidance of sympathotic officers ” 


This ta, however, still maluly a qucstion of 
future possibilities, and for prosint purposcs it 
is umnecesaary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village sclf government 
Various measums have been pasxd, but it 
ly too early to s1y what life they have fhe 
Punjab Governnint his passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enablh.s Government to 
establish in a villizc, & system of councillors 
to whom ocrtain local matters, mncluding judi- 
cial power, both civil and cruninal of i minor 
charactcr, mav be assigned Jn Dihar a Villige 
Administration Act has bcen pased for thc 
administrition of village affury bv villagers 
themselves, including, munor civil and criminal 
casos Othcr Governments are taking steps 
in the same dircction 


Municipalities —The Pnrsidincy towns 
had some iorm of Municipal wdininistration 
first undcr Royal Chartcrs and later undr 
statute from comparitively early times, but 
outalde of them ther: was practk ally no attcmpt 
at municipal Icgislation befor: 1842 An Act 
passtd in that ycar for Bengil, which was prac- 
tically Inopcrative, Was follow.d in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India 1 nde: 
this Act and subsequent Provincla] Acts 4 
jarge number of municipalities was form j im 
all provinces The Acts provided fi: th 
appointment of commissioners to manage muti 
cipal affairs, aud authorised the levy of \ ui us 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioncrs 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self government these Acts did not procuttd 
far It was not until after 1870 that much pio- 
gress was made. Lord Mayos Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducinz 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
lnterest and supervision to bezr on the manage- 
mcot of funds devotcd to education, sanitation, 
medical, charity, and local public works New 
Municipal Acts wcre passed for the various 
Provinces betweeo 1871 and 1874, which, an ong 

thir things, ext ndcd to thi elective princi plc, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 

presentation generally and successfully in- 
troduced In 1881-2 Lord Ripon 5 Govornment 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the pnnciple of local self governmé nt 
(cts were passed in 1883 4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and fanctions of muni- 
Upal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while Independence 111 
rcsponsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
brivate citizen as chairman Arrangements 
\ re made algo to increase municipal ri sources 
ond financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
Vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
i cred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
€ senditure, for local objects The gcneral prin- 
Ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
{ « administration of municipalities down to 
t) present day. 


The Present Position —Thcr arc some 781 
1 nicipahties in British India, with something 
1 Z1 million people rosident within thour 
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limits Of these mumupalitis, roughly 710 have 
& population of lex’ than 60,000 persons and the 
remaind«r a population of 60,000 and over 
As comparcd withthe total population of parti- 
cular provinecs, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits 1s largcst in Bombay, where it 
smountsto20 percint ,andissmalist in Assam 
Whur it amountsto only 2 per cent In other 
provinc¢s it varics from 4to 9 per cent of the 
total population Jurning to the composition 
of the municipaliths, considerably more than 
half of the tot ul cinbcrs sre clucted and there 
18 *s{cady tcnd ncy to incrcage this proportion. 
[La officio mcmbtrs are only 7 per cent 
ind pominitcd 25 per cent Liccted members 
arc almost everywhirt in a majority laking 
Wl mumcipalities togcther, the non officials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one The functions of municipalitics are classed 
undcr the heads of Public Satcty, Health, 
Convenminee aud Tustruction Jor the dis- 
charge of these responsibilitics, there is @ muniei- 
pal income of Rs 1403 crores derived princi- 

vy from taxation just over one-third 
coming trom muneipal property, contribu. 
tions from provincialr¢ vouucs and misccllanéous 
sourecs Generally spcaking, the income of 
munkipahticsis smal] the fourcitics of Calcutta, 
Bomb 15, Madris and Rangoon tog: ther provid 
Ing owr 40 per cnt of the tots] ‘The 
heaviest itenis of this «expenditure come under 
the hcads of Conservancy’ and “Public Works” 
which amount to 14 per cent and 18 pur ccut. 
respectively, * Watcr supply’ comes to 13 per 
cent, * Diainage’”®’ to 4 per cont and 
“Education” {o over 11 per ccnt. In 
some localitics the expenditure on education 
Is considcrably in cxcess of the iverage In 
the Bombay Prusidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for¢cxample the crpe nditure on education 
atnounts to morc thin 21 p recent. of the total 
funds while in the Cc notral Provinccs and Berar 
it is over 17 per cent 


District Boards —I1h« duties and functions 
a8siznid tothe municipalities in urban arcas are 
In rural ireas cntrusied to district and local 
Loards In almostevcry district of British India 
have In the province of Assam, there 1» a board 
subordin ste to which arc two or more sub-dis- 
tiict boards, whilein Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Throughout Indivatlargethcre are some 207 
listrict boiwrds with 584 sub district boards 
besides 45> Union Panchayats {n Madras. 
Jhig machinery has jurisdiction ovcr a popula- 
tion which wis over 221 millions in 1930 81 
Loiving aside the Union Committees and 
Union Botrds or Panchayats the members of 
the Boards numbercd over 16,000 in 
1980 31, of whom 73 per cent were el cted 
As in the casc of municipalitics the tendency 
has beon throughout Indla to increase the 
clectcd members at the expense of the 
nominated and ihe official membcrs The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 pir cont of the whole member- 
ship Only 11 prrecnt. of the total members 
of oll boards are offiials of any kind The 
total income of the Boards in 1980-31 amount- 
ed to Rs 1657 crores, the average income of 
each board biing Rs. 2,00,000 The most 
mportant item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
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income varying from 25 per cent. in Bombay 
and in the N. W. I. Province to 68 per cent 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which ha come 
remarkably to the fiont within the last threo 

ears and clvil works such as roads and bridges. 

edical relief is also sharing with education 
though In a less degree the lion’s share of the 
available revonue 


Improvement Trust—A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the groat cities in the direc 
tion of social improvements In DBombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts «isi ] oped 
unportiut activitios which aro described in a 
separate chapter (qv) In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is «aed forward 
by the Bombay Development Directorate, Other 
cities aro beginning to follow the examples of 
these great citios and Improvoment Trusts 
woe constituted In Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in tho United Provinces and in several 
of the largo: cities of the Provinces of India 
Their activities wcii, howover, severely cur 
tailed by tho financial stress, 


Provincial Progress —There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Villaze Self Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the carhest possiblo date for groups 
of villages throughout the province The 
number of these boards continucs to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000 In 1930 31 
the number of Union Boards rose to 4,510 
Thore are also 12 Union Committecs Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of then 
show a remarkablo aptitude for managing then 
own affairs 


In Bombay the dovelopment of village self 
government is also ahaseen el as the 1esult 
of an Act for constituting, or mcrcasing the powcr 
of village committocs which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council In this presi- 
dency, some 145 out of 155 municipalities had a 
two-thirds clected majority ot councillors m the 

ear 1930-31 , and a distinct step forward has 
en projected by the administration in the die. 


Local Self-Government, 


In the Unwed Provinces the new Dilastrict 
Boards, which conast of non-official members 
only with elected non-official] Chairman, were 
plunged straight-way into financial difi- 
cuities In some cases the necessity for retrench- 
ment was immediate resulting in the curtall- 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary iopairs of roads Additional taxation 
has so far not been generally imposed and the 
Boards aro still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal inances, there has been some change 
for the better The new municipalities have 
shown a great Interest in all forme of civic activit 
but they are still ar aay in their work by poll. 
tical and communal obsessions They are reluc- 
tant to Impose new taxation but a_ consider- 
eu progiamme of expenditure lies before 

rem 


In tho Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show improvement, the goneral attitude 
of the mumbers in regaid to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future. 
Generally speaking the finances are ina more 
pitisfactory position than was the case in 
previous years Lxpenditure on water-supply 
schemcs is steadily Increasing 


In the Central Piomnces, the year 1920 wit- 
nossed the passing of a local Self-Government 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubicdly growing interest 1n public matters 
Ihe continued reduction ot oficial members and 
(hairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to Jocal bodics have becn an incentive to the 
development of local self government, leading 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility Another very important measure 
rezulating municipalitics was passed into law in 
1022 Its chief features are the extension of 
the Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Muniipal Committees and the 
rolax ition of offiial control. 


In the North-West Frontier Province, the 


tlon of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- institution of local self-government is some- 


pal bodies, ‘Lhe 
president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 

residents of sub districts (taluka) boards In 

adras also tho Institutions of local self gov- 
ernment continued to progre‘s in an encourag- 
ing Manner. The numbor ot district boards in 
the Presidency in 1931 was 25 with 1,005 
members Thenumber of sub-district boards 
wis 180 The total number of Municipal 
Counoils during the year 1930 31 continued to 
be 81 and the proportion ot Indian to Luropean 
and Anglo-Jndian members furthor increased. 
In 1930-81 thero were 54 municipal councils, 
consisting entirely of Indian membors, as 
against 51 in the provious year. The average 
umposition of taxation per head of population 
is still very low, belng only about Rs 25 


olicy of appointing a non-| what ofa foreign growth 


Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of their:responsibilities, and movtings are report- 
ed to boinirequont, but tho attendance of non- 
official mombers 1s gradually increasing, Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take @ vely groat intorest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibility is 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. Communal foeling ehows !tself in certain 
localities , but 1s 1m many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initlative of individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees. An 
important extension of the elective principle 
has recently becn made and it is hoped that 
this 18 proving a success 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti- 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
wested areas, Jaying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re-housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
im provement schemes, 


The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
In @ medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town In 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which Includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649,095 in 1801, and increased to 81,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901. 
figure according to the 1921 Census was 993,508 
and this had increased by 1931 to 1,196,734. 


The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Ilooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 


Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, 80 that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced In 
the provincial legislature andthe Trust instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for alarge expendi- 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
tothis end. Italso provided forthe appoint- 


ment of a wholetime chairman of the Hoard | 


of Trustees and the membefship of the Trust 
was fixed at eloven, 


The following constituted the Board o 
Truatees at 31st March 1984 :—Mr. J. A. I. 
Swan, 0.8.1, 0.1.5, 1C.8., Chairman; Mr. Muk- 


herjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation (ez-officio); Mr. 8. C»Ghosh, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 


Siction 7(1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911; Mr. Prabhudayal Himataingh, 
elected by the elected Councillors, Corporation 
oi Caloutta, under Section 7 (1) (0) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1026; Mr. Charu 
Chandra Biswas, 0.1.2., elected by Councillors 
Other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Caleutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1011, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1026; Mr. W. H. 
lhompson, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of ‘ommeree; Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., elected 
by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; 
fr Unsud Dowla, Sir Badridaa (Gocnka, 
kt o.y., Rai Bahadur Dr, Haridhan Dutt, 


The corresponding : 


Mr, A. J. Thompson, a.R.1.B.a., appointed by 
l the Local Government. 


During the 22 ycars that if hag now been at 
work, the Trust havo decided, and partly 
or entirely carried through, many improvement 
schemes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out or widening streets and providmg oyen 

paces, 


In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
bustees have been don* away with and several 
roads of an tmnroved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue, 
100 tt. wide, which at present extends from 
Beadon Street to Chowringhee, Shambazar. It 
is intended ultimately to extend it up to tho 
Chitpur Bridge. But at present there is 
no direct connexion between Chitpur 
liridge and the Barrackpore Trunk Road, as 
Lockgate Road has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway. In these 
circumstances the Board considered that traffic 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chitpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Shambazar which is the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Road and of tho 
Dum-Dum-Jersore Road. A scheme known as 
Scheme No. XXXVITI has been sanctioned by 
Government under Section 48 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act which provides inter alia for 
the extension of Chittaranjan Avenue up to 
Raja Rajballab Street and for the construction 
ofa new 84 feet new road connecting it with 
Cornwallis Street. Lhe Section of Chittaranjan 
Avenue near the Chowringhec end is well placed 
for commerce and trade and is likely before long 
to gain increased jmportance by being linked up 
| with Dalhousie Square on the West by meana 
of a now road 84 feet wide which the Trust 
propose to construct botween Mission Row 
and Mangoes Lane, A further extension of ths 
jTroad trom Chittarinjan Avenue to Wellington 
;Strect on the east was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment after the close of the year. 


In the north of tho City, two large and 
thirteen small parks have been constructed 
in different quarters. Of the two largo 
parks one is named Deshabandhu Park and 
the other Cossipore-Chitpore open srpacc 
measuring 53 bighas and 156 bighas respeotively. 
The eoepore culverts Park has a small 
artificial Jake and the layout of the area sur- 
rounding the lake has been completed. Four 
football grounde have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Some tennis 
courts arealso being made. The Deshabandhu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area. The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened, 


Some progress has also been made with that 
highly congested nrea to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
| Maydapati, Scheme No. XXVII. 
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The new 84 ft. road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Road slightly to the north 
of J nath Ghat has been completed so that 
there ls now a continuous main traffic route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on the west to Upper Circular Road 
on the east. The wid of Maniktala Road 
between Upper Circular Road and Maniktala 
Bridge which has been completed forms a furthor 
extension of this main roadway which will 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft to the 
extreme eastern limit of Maniktala Another 
Important scheme which Is now complete is the 
new 60 ft. road between Darpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with ite 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new main east-and-west diagonal 
road through Abiritollah. 


The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the 
oard of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
8 Dew or widened street instead of acquiring the 
poner has made it financially possible for 

e Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Bara Bazaar. The Kalakar Street schemo in 
Bara Bazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road {s one of the schemes to 
which the new Act is to be applied It has been 
aac under Sectlon 48 of the Calcutta 
mprovement Act, and sanctioned by Govern- 
ment Another scheme which has received the 
sanction of Government and to which the 
new Act is to be applied is the widening 
of a short length of Darmahatta Street and it 
will be interesting to see how the methods 
of assessment provided for in the Act will work 
out in practice. 


The Suburban Areas to the South and south- 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several Open spaces and Squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiri.g g 1 Homeland 2 crores o.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Eussa Road which forms 
the southern rd ning to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
pre a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 
o Tollygunge. To improve the drainage of 
thia area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 


Bridge, and for reereation an artificial lake of 
167 as with adequate grounds has been 
com e 


Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road is being constructed round it to link 
4 with the road surrounding the main lake 

e road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and is 
much frequented in the even ites for 
club houses adjoining the main have been 
allotted to several clubs. Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. Qalcutta Tramways Oo., 


Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


Ltd., have now extended tram tracks from 
Russa Road along New Scwer Road to Bally- 
gunge Station. 


The Board of Trustees have framed a scheme 
for the extension southwards of Lansdowne 
Road which has received Government sanction , 
acquisition of land was completed and all the 
new and widened roads have been completed 
and opened to traffic, surplus lands are now 
ready for sale, the Board in pursuance 
of its policy of carrying out schemes 
in the centre of the town and in the 
suburbs simultaneously, so as to have an 
adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residentia) buildings to mert the needs of thoao 
displaced from overcrowded areas in the centre 
of the town has also framed a scheme 
known as Scheme No XXXITI forthe tmprove- 
ment of another section of the undeveloped area 
between Russa Road and the Lake District 
This too has received sanction of Government 
and land acquisition has mide good progross 
and chgUeenine works have been taken 
in han 


Io the east of the city, several new roads 
have been constructed in Scheme No. VIIIO 
(New Ballygunge Road—Park Oircus to Old 
Ballygunge Road). They are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them are surfaced 
with asphalt. Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electricity. The 
development of Calcutta cast of Lower Circular 
Road, between Park Circus and Middle Road, 
Entally, is a pressing need, but the work can only 
promod slowly in small sections. Tho Trust 
n the execution of this scheme cannot ignore 
the bustoe dwellers, who are puahed further east, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proceeds. The 
utilisation of highly-improved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
si essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 


The linking up of Amherst Street with London 
Street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
intwo small sections The Trust has construct- 
ed a large park near Park Oircus Scheme 
No. VIII, known as Eastern Park, measuring 
65 bighas, with a large playing fleld for 
football and tennis. The rachand Boad 
Scheme provides for the completion of the 
northern portion of this park and the com- 
mencement of a wide avenue ees wagt ge brr 
to Lower Circular Road through t outer 
fringe of Entally. Asthe scheme involved the 
demolition of a Jarge number of bustees, in- 
vestigations were made to ascertain the 
best means of reducing the displaced bustee 
po ulation as a result of which a Behousing 
cheme at Ohristopher Road which will cost the 
Trust Rs. 2,70,000 for land acquisition and 
Rs. 1,097,000 for engineering works has been 
framed and has received the sanction of 
Government. pega een of land was completed 
and the raising of land is in hand. 


The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
06 acres. In 1912, Mr. Bompas, tho first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, etz., about 9 per cent. of its public open 
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chad! the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York, 
Berlin and Birmingham. But sbout 1,000 
acres of Calcutta’a 1,250 was accounted for io 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Up to date 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuria)}—another 250 acres. 


Lastly for the housing of tho displaced 
population the Trust has undcrtakcun on a large 
scale the following schemes .- 


In the early stages threes blocks of three 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the oe classes It was 
found, however, that tho persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some placo where they could erect bastis of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with porsons of limited means, 
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which measured about !,250 acres (in |has proved a striking success. There are 132 


suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1933-34, amounted 
to Rs, 32,666, 


Paikpara Re-housing Scheme.—This scheme 
has an area of 36 bighas well Jaid out in 96 build- 
ing sites. A new re housing scheme has been 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated) at 
Christopher Road fui the bustec population to 
be veneers by the execution of scheme No. 
|X XXV (Eastern Yark to Gorachand Road). A 
speci feature of the new scheme is that the 
land is to he devcloped as a model bustee for 
displaced bustee dwellers, Special facilities 
are offored to dishoused persons ioi securing 
land in varlous improved areas for reinstate- 
ment purposes. 


_ Bridges —Sotm progress has been made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, by modern ind up-to-date 
bridges to sult the growing traffic requirements. 
The opportunity fs belng taken of widening the 
Manihtala, Narikeldanga and Bellaghata Bridge 


ag., school masters, poor students, clerks and , approaches on both sides—on the west (in the case 
persons of the artisan class, As many as 1,200/ of oe ae eee aaa ges) tight 
people are housed in these chawls, these build-up to Circular Road. The now badges of the 
Ings, including land, cost Rs. 2,44,868 and are city will in thelr traffic capacity compare 
let at very low rents—ground floor rooms ecard : Tee O allariate ah ar 
ty pet ome th tm eeeeog ETS) Shambaant hav ondary of 3 est, mth tw 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a footpaths eac Geb in Width. ane Volpore 
central passage 7 ft. wide, The total olloction | Bridge ieconstruction of which has been com 
of nent, during the yeur 1038.3! including pleted hasbeen iodesived a8 a. renforeed 
Ee peta greens {lines at fast trafic and two lines of slow traffic. 
As these chawls failed to attract the peopl ' pho Alipore Bridge, the reconstruction of which 
for whom they were meant, the Board nest has been compl tod, has a roadway of 80 feet 
tried an experiment in providing sites for (3 trafic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable «iit of 10 each, and theso aro also to be the probable 
bighas were acquired within the «vt of Ma | widths of the Tollygunge aud Hastings Bridges 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract which need re-bull ing. The Chelsea, Hammer- 
because they were out of the way and were gmith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over widths 
pi ‘Puioy 29, 2 and 28 foo, that lo trad wldtin 
‘ __ being 29, 27 an eet, tha raf: widths. 
Kerbala Tank Lane Re-housing Scheme— 4,en London Bridge with an all-over width of 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 9.’ sot hag only a 37-foot roadway (4 traffic 
ret aber ei ee etcetera se widths) and Westminster Bridge which is 84 
B aoe eee ope. feel in width spares only 54 feet (s.¢., 6 tratho 
with the class of tenants for whom they were Ciatne tice the 60 feat of Kidderpore Bridges 
originally Intended. Owlng to this unpopularity | for wheeled traffic P 
is ee ec decided to Rorid open . 
nante of all classes 18 out of the remaining fFinancial—Capital charges during the year 
30 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 108731 amounted to Re 61.34 lakhs which 


however, produced no effect no the letting. 


Owlng to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Re-housing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
vlst March 1927. 


Bow Street Re-housing Scheme.—Scven 


Included Rs, 60 50 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Res. 8.97 lakhs on engincering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
-Worka up to the end of the year 1933-34 was 
Rs. 14,20,69,000. To meet this large expend!- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Rs. 2,48,50,000 ; 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 


| «cks of buildings containing one-roomed, two-|land and buuldings) have yielded Rs. 7,05,20,000 
r) med and three-roomed suites have been con- and the revenue fund from {ts annual surplus 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced (after providing for the service of loans) has 
b the operations of the Trust. This scheme: contributed Rs. 4.07 crores to Capital Works, 
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The Indian Ports. 


The administration of the affairs of the,are sutject In a gicater degroe than those of 
largor port» (Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, | maniclpal bodies to the contro! of Government. 
Kungoon and Chittagong) 1s vested by law tu| At all the ports the European members cou- 
bodies 4 ecially constituted for the purpose. (st tutethe majority andthe Board for Madras 
(nev have wide powers, but their proceedings |o nsista mainly of Kurepean members. 


Tigures for 1933 34 1elating toincomce expenditure and cipital debt of the six principal 
ports manized by Trusts (Adcn is excluded from the tubles) as obtainable from the Department 
of Commerciv! Iutcihgenee and Statastics (India) are shown in the followimg table :— 





Income, Dxpenditure. Capital Debt. 
Rs. Rs. Rs, 

Calcutta as es wa os i 2,98, 29,623 2,97,41,777 24,02,39,501 
Bombay , , «s . ‘ 2,65,64,258 2,66,54,167 20,45,17,753 
Madras ve - vs 0,605,074 30,00,595 1,54,41,246 
Karachi 5 6 £,09, 40S 64,212,025 4 ,28,59,000 
Rangoon... ae ie ate es 70,85,555 72,12,258 §,24,28 667 
Chittagong .. ee is es er % 12 351 6,543,862 * 26,70,607 


* Includes the flist instalment of Bs. 15 lakhs, the second tustalment of Rs. 5 lakbs, the 
third instalment of Rs. 2 lakhs, and the fuath instalment of Rs. 3 lakhs, of a loan of Rg. 50 lakhs 
from Governincut. 


CALCUTTA. 


Eleted by the Muniripal Corporatun af 
Calcutta.— Mr HKajondra Narayan Lanerjee, 


Nominated by Government.— Captain LW 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows — 


Mr, T. H, Liderton, Chaurman, 


Mr W. A. Burns, 
Trafic Manager, 


Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, - 
Mr. A. Q. Brown, Mr A L B ‘Tucher, 
Mr, M A. Hughes, Mr, W. unter, 
Mr J. Rud hay. 


Elected by the Calcutta Trades’ Aasoviation,— 
Mr. C. H. Pratt, 


Elected by the Bengal Natvonal Chamber of 
Commerce.—Mr. J. C. J» neryoe, Mr Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar. 


Elected 
Mr. 


Deputy Chairman and 


the Indian Chamber of Commerce,— 
D, P. Khaitan 


Elected by the Musitm Chamber of Commerce.— 
Mr. Kassim A. Mohammad. 


T. Turbett, OB1, BIN, Mr. J A 
Intl, Mr A. Harvey; Mr. V. LL. D 
Jarrad, Mr. W. J. Ward. 


The principal officers of the Trust are — 
Secretary —Mr © W T Tlook 

Trafic Manager.—Mr. W. A. Burns 

Chref Accountant.—Mr. J. Dand, 64. 


Chiof Enguneer.—Mr. J. R. Rowley, s.KC 
M. Inst. 0.0. 


Deputy Conservator.—Commander C, V. L 
Norcook, 0 B.0.,RN. (Retd ) 


Moenieal Officer.—Lt -Col. F. J. Anderson, 
M.i., BS, F.B.O.S., I M.8. 


Consulting Engineer and London Agent.— 
Mr, J. Angus, M. Inst. 0.3, 
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The traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the last Bfteen years ara as follows — 
Docks Jetties Stream. Nett tonnage 
Year : aa entarag the Income 
i ae Exporta Imports | Imports /Cxports {Importa ort 
Tone ‘lons Tons Tons, Tons Tons, Tons Ra. 
1914-15 | 920 659] 2,638,805} 700,183] 917,878 3,714,314 | 1,44,50,349 
1915 16 | 1,054,985] 1,610,645] 570,907| 89,431 2,967,708 | 1,59,35,456 
1916-17 | 1,185,159} 1,994,528) 444,210) 686,010 2,804,680 | 1,57,23,432 
1917-18 995,112) 1,014,993} 363,383) 633,693 2,094,011 | 1,68,39,17> 
1918-10 | 1,097,662) 1,333,285] 482,403| 571,83, 2,292,462 | 1,00,58,513 
1919-20 | 1,146,479) 2,264,976) 0653,066| 713,74 2,041,846 | 2,23,55,614 
1920-21 | 1,133,719] 3,046,400) 413,357] 685 080 4,017,514 | 2,66,08,032 
1921-22 974,783| 1,687,222] 697,361 622,411 8,446,021 | 2,109,17,042 
1922-23 | 1,414,166] 1,174,041} 304,109] 680,058 8,336,722 | 2,64,75,522 
1923-24 | 1,722,305| 1,825,801] 221,035| 761,920 8,621,243 | 2,60,89 027 
1924-25 | 1,779,054 1,495,915) 200,412) 874,714 3,845,788 | 2,78,23, 364 
1925-26 | 1,404 442] 1,796,400] 352,714; 951,442/2,231,637/1,601,941) 3,887,592 | 3 21,27,748 
1926-27 | 1,465,854| 2,476,794] 455,677] 963,297(2,344,800)1,518,885| 4,177,118 | 3,12,02,183 
1927-28 | 1,837,371] 2,817,448} 480,367] 1,007,917}2,689,1°6)1, 601,72! 4,633,569 | $ 38,82,124 
1928-29 | 1,750,969] 2,644,25611,164,631 | 1,040,668/2,524,201/1,706,559| 4,818,831 | 8,41,82,729 
1929-30 | 1,085,042) 3,016,185) 853 45. 29,902)/2,539,653/1,646,932) 4,985,099 | 3 43,98,110 
1930 31 | 1,440,371] 2,389,393] 618,844] 553,317/2,145,837/1,552,502| 4,881,953 | 2,83,73,490 
1931 32 | 1,251,060) 2,595,912] 686 902} 380,324/1,748,950)1,365,07¢ 4189 742 | 2,67 01,863 
1382 33 | 1,123,420) 2,559,136] 862,023] 469,513]1 655,432/1,332,672] 3,828 943 | 2,46,36,081 
1933-84 | 1,412,336) 2,101,623) 463,357)  446,783/1,758,567|1 307931] 3 370,343 | 2 8h,2),623 
1034-35 [1438452] 2135160) 744671) 0129507 79 O71 45308.) 4.009574 1 508 1) b1> 
BOMBAY. 

BoaRD oF TRUSTFODS OF THE POIT OF The folk wing are the principal officers 
(Aga) Nomeaee Wi CONTI ke Ree ae 
\Imiral A E F Batord, KR RN,Mr Syed ios me eh : ale pa pellet 


Munawar, Mr (C L Arbuthnot, CIt , 
Major GeneralS J P Scobell OB ,¢ MQ@,D4Y0 
Mi I H Taunton, 1c 8 , Sir Maurie Biayshay 
lt Mr L Wilson, Mr M Slade 108 Llated 
(7 the Bombay Chamber of Commerce —Mr G 1 
Wiuterbotham, Mr G@ H (Cooke, Mi J J 
] okhart, Mr # H French, Mr Rh C 
! wndes Elected by the Indian Merchants 
imber —Sir Purshotamdas Thikurdas Kt, 
k,WBE,Mr Lakhmidis Rowjee Laurnce 
Gordhandas Goculdas Moiaty; Mi A D 
tof, Mr M Mattanl Liected by the 
neeipul Corporation —Mr. Meyer Nisam, 
Hoosenally M Rahimtoola  LFlected by the 
Nowners’ Association —Mr A reddis 


ACOOUNTS DEPARTMENT. 

Chef Actt,3J,.F Pcrera, BA Deputy Acctt 
(* Lynn, MA, ASAA S 1 4 ff 
VD Jos, Asatte Acctts, A N Moos O Hyde 
Junior Asstt Aecetls, R Cour Palus, A RB. 
Javeri; Casheor, IL \ batie Ry, Auist In 
spectors, M J. Murzello J P 1D Souza, Supdt 
Establishment Branch 1 \ | Misyuita, 


ENGINEBRING DEPARTMFNT. 


Chef Engineer, CG, TC. Bonnott, M 8c, M. Inst 
OB.MIMech F.M1! Deputy Chief Engsneer, A 
Hale- White, M A.,M Inst O.E Azeculste Lnguneers, 
G.E lorey,aAMICEB,J A Rolfe; AmMIOot, 
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AMIMY Srnior Agett. Enguneers, P. E. Vazlt- 
dar, LCi FF. M = Surveyor, BSc (Has), 
A.M.I.0.B., 1. 1. J.veratt, A.M.L.0.B.,H.N. Barla, 
LO.E: Chtef Draftsman, I B_ Andrew, M.L 

te. E.; Personal Asat.to the Chvef Engineer, 
§ J) Mello, Mechanical Superintendent, R 1 
Mc (iregor, 4.M.1M.E.; Asstt. Mechanical Superin- 
fendente, B.C. Sharpe, s.M.1ME., 8. J. Watt, 
M.LLE., D, ¥. Kohl, psc ,and A. C. Strelley, 
MI. Mar. BF, AMIMF, AMILI Chief Fore- 
man, B. Shaw. 


Docks DEPARTMENT. 


Manager, F A. Borissow, Deputy Managers, 
W. G. H. Templeton, F. Seymour Williams, 
pS 0,P.A Davies and E C, Jolley; Asstt 
Managers istand 2nd Grade, A. Mattos, L. E 
Walsh, F. J. Warder, EK J. Kail, D. I. Lynn, 
CO A Muiutensvy PB. B. Tonna, Nanabhoy 
Framji, Ardeshir Maneckj!, A. R Jaywint ond 
(2k, Dukes Cash Supervwor, |. D'ollva, 
Cashier, Robert Fernandes. 


RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 


Manager, 1D. G@ M. Mearne M Inst, T 
Deputy Managere, A. F. Watts and H. A 
Gaydon; Assit. Manajer, § G. N. Show, P. M 
Boyce and M. KE. A. Kizilbash, Asstt Traffic 
Supdt , W. H. Brady; Off: Supdt , Bubialimanya 
Raghunathan. 


PORT DEPARTMENT. 

Deputy Conservator, Captain A G. Kinch, 
D.S.0., BIN. (Retd.); Dock Masters Alerandra 
Dock, J L Williams and © J} M Thoms, 
Dock Masters, Primes & Vutorra Doel, 
G lngland and J. © Nicholson, Port Depart 
ment, Inspector and Supdt of Polwe, Harbour 
ated W. I. Bigg; Office Supdt., Moses 
amuel. 


PILOT ESTABLISHMENT. 


Harbour Master, ( T Willson Master Pultts 
R C. Vint and A M Ihomson 


Puots, H. W.L. T. Davies, H. H. Church, 
W. E. Brown, W.L. Friend, R. H Fried 
lander, W. Sutherland, H. Lloyd Jones, 
J. Oook, @ CL Firth, H T Elliott, T 2B 
G. Wardland, J 8. Hawkes, C J R 
Williams and D. Meikle 


LAND AND BUNPERS DEPARTMENT. 
Manoger, F. H. Taylor, FSI, MBSI, 
Deputy Manager, B.C. Durant; Personal Asstt., 
a G Deshmukh, B.A., LLB; Office coon ; 


A, Pereira; Asstt, Managers 
Cummings, CO. P. Watson and W. O'Brien ; Chef 
Inepector, H J Amies 
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STORES DEPARTMENT. 


Controller of Stores, H. E. Lees: lst Asnetant, 
W. J. Wilson ; 2nd Asswtant, B. F, Davidson , 
Statistical Supdt., H L. Barrett. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Admintstratiie Medical Officer, Dr. F. D. 
Bana, MB., M.RO8: Medical Officers, (North 


|Diatriit), Dr. A. D. Karkhanawalla, M.8.3.8. 


meio Antop Village, Dr. M. Vijayakar, 
LM &S5. 

The revenue of the Trust In 1084-35 amounted 
to Be 2,43,8%7,219 and the expenditure to 
Rs 2,46,76 46», The result of the year’s Working 
was a deficit of Rs. 3,383,062 under General 
Account which has been met from the 
Revenue Reserve Fund, and sa surplus of 
Rs 03,816 under Pilotage Account, which 
has been transferred to the Vessels Replacement 
Tund The balance of the Revenue Reserve 
Fund at the close of the year amounted 
to Hs. 50,32,477. The aggregate capita 
expenditure during the year was Ra. 1,68,54 > 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of 
the year amounted to Rs 20, 40,34, 349, repay- 
mont of which is provided for by annual sinking 
fund contributions from revenue, the accum- 
ulation of the sinking fund as at 31st March 
1935 was Rs 600.0 Jakhs, in addition to this 
Lpart from property appreciation, the Reserve 
and othcr funds total Rs, $4 01 lakhs. 


The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last a year aggregated Rs. 193 orores 
In value 


The number of steam and square-rigged 
veasels which during recent yeara have entered 
the docks or been berthed at the harbour 
walls and paid dues, excluding those which 
Nave unloaded and loaded In the stream —~ 


Year. Number- Tonnage 
nett. 

1916 to 1921 (average) 2,086 4,758,888 
1921 to 1926 1,962 4,574,817 
1926 to 1931 1,954 4,749,570 
1931-32 . 1,866 4,588,577 
1932-33 o* . 1,836 4,601,183 
1933-34 or - 1,918 5,099,247 
1934 35 1 914 5,0 3(),637 


The two dry docks were occupied dumne 
the year by 146 vossels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 489,027 o decrease of 75,44! 
tons trom the previous yor 


KARACHI. 


TRUSTEES, 

Chatrrman —Coloncl D § Johnston, ors 
(Vice-Chairman, Elected by the Board )—1 
Buckney, 8 A., Collector of Customs, Karachi, 

appointed by Government 


APPOINTED BY GOVERNMENT 


Engr.Comdr. J, Boggs RIN, (Principal 
ficer, Mercantile Marine Department, 
Karachi District); A. K. Homan (Divi- 


sional Superintendent, North Western 
Railway), Major J C Gain, M C¢ 
(DAA, & QM.G, Sind Independent 
Brigade Area), Khan Saheb Ajla Buksh 


Khujadad khan Gabol, 
ELECTED BY THE KARACHI CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 


A, P Darlow, (Gill & Co), J. W. Anderson 


(Grahams Trading Co, (India), Ltd.), G 
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Il. Raschen, (Forbes, Forbes Campbell & 
Co., Ltd.); . §. Bigg-Wither, 0.B.%. 
(Burmah-She]l Of] Storage & Distributing, 
Co. of India, Ltd.) 

ELECTED BY THE KARACHI INDIAN MEROHANTS, 

ASSOCIATION. 
Isardas Varindmal, (Jeramdas Nauma)); 
Lala Jagannath Balaram Tandon, B.&c., 
(R, F. Briylal Jagannath 4 Co.) 


FLECTED BY THE BUYERS & SHIPPERS’ CHAMBER. 

Haridas Lali, (Lalji Lakhmidas) Rochiram 
Thakurdas, 

ELECTED BY THE KARACHI MUNICIPAL 

CORPORATION. 

Tikamdas Wadhumal, M.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 

PRINCIPAL OKIJCRRS OF THL PORT TRust. 

Chief Engineer.—W. P. Shepherd-Barron, 
M.c., Inst. M.O.R. 

Deputy Chief Engineer.—H. A. L. French, 
M. Inst. C.B. 

Chief Accountanf—B. A. Inglet, B.A., 0©.A. 

Traffic Manager.—A, A. L. Flynn, (.11.; V.D., 
O.M 7.5. 

Deputy Conservator.—Lt.-Comdr R. R. Cawa, 
R.LN, 
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Chief Storekeeper.—R. A. Donde. 

Secretry.—L. J. Mascarenhas, 

Revenue Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1934-35. 

Revenue Receipts Rs. 69,60,000. 

Revenue Expenditure Ks, 66,235,000. 

Surpius Rs. 3,37,000. 

Reserve Fund Rs. 52,156,000 (Securities at 
cost price). 


SHIPPING 


Number of vessela which entered the Port 
during the year 1984-85 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 8,713 with a 
tonnage of 2,560,715 as against 38,119 with a 
tonnage of 2,378,403 in 1933-34. 924 steamers 
of all kinds entered the Port with a 
tonnage of 2,405,404 against 878 and 2,257,280 
respectively in the previous year. Of the 924 
steamers 715 were of British Nationality. 


The imports during the year totalled 781,000 
tons against 724,000 tons in the previous year. 
The shipments were 1,175,000 tons in 1934-35 
against 893,000 in 1933-34. 


The total volume of imports and exports 
was 1,956,000 tons against 1,617,000 tons 
in the previous year. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras :-— 


Oficials— -G. G. Armstrong, 0.B.E., M.C., 
V.D., M. Inst. 7,, (Chairman and Traffic 
Manager), Mr. ‘ . Bower, B,A., 
(Collector of Customs), Captain Il. 
Gordon R.1.N., (Presidency Port Officer). 


Non-Officials—(l) Nominated by Government 
Mr. H. N. (coiam: M, Inst. ¢.E., Mr. C. 
A Muirhead. 


Representing Chamber of Commerce, Madras— 
Ir, G. L, Orchard : Mr. H. 8. Town, Mr. 
D. M. Reid and Mr, B, 1). Denniston, 


esenting Southern India Chamber of 

ommerce, Madraz.—M,. RK. Ry. M. Ct. M. 
Chidambaram Chettiyar Avergal; M, Rk, 
Ry. G. Janakiram Chetty Garu. 


Representing Madras Trades Association. 
Mr. S. W. Edwards, Mr. KE. A. Heath. 


sal Hasna Southern India Skin & Hide 
: senenls AEneten B. 8. Zackriah 
ahib. 


Representing Madras Piece-Goods Merchants, 
Association —M. R. Ry, A. Doraisawmy 
Ohetty Garu. 

Principal Officers are :—Port 
Mr, G, P. Alexander, A.M. 1.C.E. 

Deputy Conservator of the Port of Madras— 

t.-Commander A. D. Berrington, R&.N.R. 
(Retd.) on leave, Mr.A. Mackenzie, (Acting) 


Deputy Traffic Manager.—-Mr. J. G. Lord. (On 
leave.) 


R 


Engineer— 


Chief Accountant ——M. BR. Ry. G. Venkataraya 
Pal Avergal, M.A. 

Mechanseal and Electrieai Engineer. —Major 
K. @. Bowers, W.0,, M.1.2,R. 


Assistant Mechanical Engineer.~—Mr, 8. W. 
hite, M.1. Mar. B., A.M.I.N.A. 


lst Engineer and Dreadging Master Dredger 
*“ Madias,’—Mr, J, i. Burke, (on leave), 
Mr F. G, Cooper, 


Assistani Engineers.—M. RR. Ry. V. Dayananda 
Kamath Avergal, B.A4., B.E., M.R. Ry. 8. 
Nagabushanam Alyer Avergal, B.a., M.E., 


A.I.E.E. 
Assistant Engineer (Electrical. )\—M. BR. Ry. K. 
Subramania Alyar Avergal, M.E.. A.LE.E. 


Harbour Master.—Mr A. Mackenzle on other 
duty as Deputy Port Conservator; Mr. L. 


T. Lewis, (Acting Harbour Master), 
Assistant Harbour Mastere.—Mr. L. J. 
Whitlock; Mr. B. Hennin; Lieutenant, 


C.M. Best, R.N &., Assistant Traffic Managers 


Assistant Trafic Manager:.—M. Rk. Ry. M. 8. 
Venkataraman Avergal, 3.4., Mr. L. A. 
Abraham, B.A., F.0.1. 

y Chief Accountant.—M. RB. Ry. 3B. 

ngaswami Alyar Avergal, B.A. 

D Chief Accountant (Engineering).—M. 

Rite. V. ‘Mathuowant Alyar Avergal, B.A. 

Office Manager.—M.R. Ry. G. M. Ganapathi 

Alyar Avergal. 

The recelpts of the Trust during 1934-35 
on Revenue Account from all sources were 
Ra.35,93,966 as against Re. 80,65,0741n 1983-84, 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs, 90,31,784 ag against Rs. 80,00,695 in 
1983-34. A contribution of Ks. 3,380,000 was 
made to Reserve Funds during 1934-35, 784 
vessels with an aggregate net registered 
tonnage of 26,09,138 tons called at the port 
during the year againat last year’s figure of 
720 vessele with a net registered tonnage of 
24,78 801 tons, 


D 
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RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon 18 comprised of seventeon 
mem bers— 


Appownted by Government —A, N Strodg, M 
A Bar itIJaw (Chairmin) T Cormack 
(A Captain H W BLivesay, OBL, 
RIN and G § Liunton 


Et Officio —Messrs W HT Payton, 108 
(Charmin Rin,oon Devclopment Lrust) 
PW Sin.let n (Collector of Customs); 
ind J} | M Wowland (Agent Burma 
Raiuways) 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commeic — 
Messrs L Burnet (vice ( hairman), 
€C G@ Wodehouse, m1 © J. Jat MT ¢ 
and Sit Kenneth Harpo: 


Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association — 
W C Penn 


Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce — 
Khoo Ve hhwet 


Ilected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
(Commerce —S N Hajiand A W Adamyjec 


alected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce— 


U Thein Maung,BA MMF (on leive) 
U Ave Maun, 


Llected by the Corporation of langoon — 
U Htcon May 


Principal Officers are — 
Secretary —C Witcher 


Chief Accountant-—-S A Wetherfleld, Ba, 
ACA 
Chief Engineer —~W D Beatty, BA, BA,Y! 
M Inst O8 
Deputy Conse:vator —Commander C M 1! 
Scott rn (Ketd ) 
Trafic Manager —W P Bush 
Port Surveyor —Commmander C 
lochhart RN (Rotd ) 
The income and expenditure on revonue 
account tor the Port of Rangoon in 1934 36 
were — Ks 


Income 
Expenditure 


Stewart 


7 34,072 
67,33,811 


The capital debt of the port at the end of 
tho year was lty 5,04 28,667 The balance 
(including investments at cost) at the credit 
of the different sinking funds on 3lst March 
1935, was Rs 2,20,03,1351 6 


The total sea borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1934 35 was 5,.4813) tons of which 
126 68>» tons were imports 4 29872 tons 
exports and 21,782 tons transhipment Ihe 
total number of vessels (excluding Government 
vessels) entering the port was 160) with a 
total not registered tonnage of 4,297 429 showing 
a decreast inthe number of vessels and an 
increa« of 82 026 tons in the net tonnage as 
compared with the previous year 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Iastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Kar: afuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave {ft the name of Porto Grande 


Theoonstruction of the Assam-Bengal Rallway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta 
gong is the natural outlet. 


Chittagong Bengal Tat 22° 21N, Tong 91° 
50 L, 193838 Pop 63 156 


TRADE 


Imports —Salt mineral oi machinery, tea 
estite stores rice, coal and railway matcrial 


Ezports —Wax jute tea hides cotton, capas 
tlee paddy, eggs, poultry and livestock 


Accommodation —Vesstls of any si7e can 
proceed 9 miles up the Karnafuli to ( hittagong 
at HWOS draught of 23 ft to 26 ft 


There are 5 berths for ocean going vesscls at 
tho Assam Bengal Railway jetties, also two 
sets of fixed moorings 


Jetties are 2,100 ft long, provided with 
hydraulic ¢ranes 17 to lift 35 cwts and 4 to lift 
10 tons ample shed accommodation and jctties 
are in direct rail communication with the Assam 
Bengal Railway system, cargo in bulk being 
dealt with direct into wagons Depth at jetties 
about 26 feet 


Provisions —Fresh provisions good diinking 
w iter and coal obtainable 


There ate threc rivet bars affecting navigation 
controlled by lirge suction drudger 


Night pilotage is in force eacept during the 
3 W monsoon 


Charges —Port dues 4 ann. 6 pies per reg 
foun Hospital dues 2 pics perreg ton arboul 
Masters fee Rs 32 Moormgz and unmooring 
in fixed berths Rs 32, swinging berths Rs 16 
Berth alongside jetties Rs 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra 


Pilotage not exceeding— JRs a Rs a 
10 ft to 20it from 67 8 to 304 4 
21 ft 337 8 
22 ft 385 4 
23 [t 489 4 
24 ft 48) O 
25 ft 653 «8 
26 ft 634 8 


‘Lowage by Port Commissioners Iug 


Port Authority Port Commissioners, Chitta 
gong 

Offictals —Deputy Conservator Commander 
F W Angell, RTN , Port Lngincer, F J 
Green, B&c, MIC F, & , Secretary A V 
Rasawubba Alyar BA ASAA, TJoyds Agents 
James Finlay & Co. 


Vizagapatam Harbour Project 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga 
pitam to supply an outlet for a large area oi 
furtile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India hitherto undcveloped, with considerable 
mineral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world waa first formulated in the 
days of the Last Injia Company ‘hat the 
creation of such a port would have beneficial 
influence on this area wag unquestioned 
Vizagapatam lies in front of the only practicable 
gap in the barrier of the astern Ghats, 18 
formed by nature to be the outlet of the 
Central Provinces from which a considerable 
amount of trade has taken this route in the 
J ast, even with the imperfect «ommunications 
hitherto available A necessary complement of 
the scheme was the construction of the pro 
posed railway from Parvatipuram to Raipur 
now completed which, with the cxisting 
coastline of the Bengal Nagpur Railway would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the pro 
posed port and obviate thelong and expensive 
circuit by Calcutta A link has also been supplied 
in the most direct route to Rangoon from Lurope 
by way of Bombay, while, from an imperial 
point of view, the provision of a fortifled 
jo1t on the long and almost unprotected stictch 
t coast betwven ( olombo and Calcuttais held 
t> be a consideration of great importance Ihe 
)} fty projecting headland of the Dolphin s Nose 
would offer facilities for this purpose 


The Government of India with the approval 
(f the Secretary of State and the J egilative 
Assembly, sanctioned the construction of 
the new railwsy line from Raipur to Parvati 
Purami Jhe work Is completed and the line 
}(ned to traffic Jhey also decided to 
Irvelop the por of Vizagapatam under ther 
lirect control and the port has accordingly 
}ecn declared to be a major Poit 


The work wis carmed out by a staff of 
]n4meers under the direct charge of an Lngi 
Qn rin Chief who comes undcr the administra 
tive charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
d velopment scheme, a post which 1s held 
(x ofhuio by the Agent of the B N Railway 
\n Advisory Committee consisting of the 
‘ove mentioned officers and reprusentatives 
t the Local Government, the Vizagapatam Port 
Aimimstration and the commeriial interests 

ieorned, was constituted to advise on the 
dev lopment of the Harbour 


lhe scheme for the construction and develop 
1 nt of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
1 ‘ding to the demand of trade The first 
GC is now velty n irly complete Ships 
ied using the Harbour in October 193% and 
(fowl opening by Ths Ixcelluncy the 

r y took place on 19th December 1933 


ie present provision includes a 1 000 ft 
eter Turning Basin together with access 


to the steamer Berths and an Entrince Chan 
nel diedgcd out to afford a passage 300 ft wide 
atthe bottom  Veelsof27ft 6ms draft and 
530 ft length a1¢ admitted ut present and deep 
cning is in progicss to alluw vessels of 28 6 
maximum draft to enter in the near tutuie 


A quay wall comprising three 500 ft Beiths 
has becn completed and equipped with 3 ton 
electric cranes Storae accommodation agyie- 
gating 140000 sq ft of covered arca in thice 
single sturied shuds has becn provided im the 
vicinity of the quuy, equipped with full railway 
and road facilities Once wdiitu nal Sheds with 
lighter Berths has becn conyleted and onc 
Nore shid 1\ nearmn compkti n fcr export 
cirgo)§ Special taghties hive becn provided 
for the storage and shipment of manganese 
ore In addition to the quays, four 
Mooring Berths have been installed, around 
the Basin and idditional facilitics provided itor 
dcaling with lzghtered cargo 


A large arca of Innd has been recdaymed in 
the course of thc dredeing operations and it 
has been laid out in blocks served Ly broad 
roadways Plots are avulible for office sites 
and for industrial conccrns Water supply 
ind eluctric hghting hive becn arranzed for 


The floating equipment of the Hartour com 
prises five tugs of 1500 600 490 1.0 ind 100 
H P respectively und 22 lightcrs 


A gravine dock with an entrance 60 ff 61n 
Troid has been provided but though adapted 
for future eatension and fer use by vessels 
larwer than the dredging ¢1 uit which now use it 
length of shipsis at picsent restiictud to 300 tect 


The portis at present capible of dealing with 
hfts of 0 tons cn the any but carn t lilt 
mor thin >t nsint ind out ct vessels 


Lhe ser entrance channel is protected on the 
South side by the provision of a sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater 


At present slips enter and leave the Harbour 
during day tinic only and pilotage 1s compulsory 


Lhe Port 14 idmimsteici by the Governinent 
of India throuwth the Avcnot of th  Lensal 
Tagpur Thiulwiy who isicpicsentcd at Visage 
patiun by a dcputy Administrative Officer 


Ihe principal officers are — 


Administrative Officer —V L D Jarrad 
Calcutta 

D pity Administrat offi do fa affic 
Manager  G Lilly Visagapatam 


Prt Fann + ant Dpads Conser ator— 


1 I Johnson \1za,apatam 
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Education. 


Indian education is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen thua, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, tu another it stands out 
as @ symbol of siacerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has becn to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals 
There is to-day no subject In the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of lcarning have in the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefita of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where [t did not exist. The result ia that the 
structure has become be cage The lower 
(lasses are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the sntelé 
gentera are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly devwloped. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
dofects In recent years, however, strenuous 
offorts have been made to remedy these defects 
Primary Education Acts have been passed in the 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses On the 
other hand, the numbers of studcnts in colleges 
and universities have oom apace, und, espe- 
clally during the period of financial depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions A movement 
has therefore set in with the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
school system of education 

The Introduction of Western Learning 
—In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclinat.oa 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
weitero learning into India Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the timc, was a genuine 
sdmirer of the laws and ilterature cf the East 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning to 
revive and flourish under the protection ofa sta- 
ble government, and to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the habits and customs of the people. 
Even the Act of 1818 which set apart a lakh 
of rupees for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the aclences was Interpreted as 
a scheme for the encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arabic, In the following year the Court of Direc- 
tors instructed the Governor-General to leave 
the Hindus ‘‘to the practice of usage, long estab- 
lished among them, of giving tnstruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them in the exer- 
cise and cultivation of thelr talenta by the ati- 
mulus of honorary marxs of distinction and in 
some cases by grants of pecuniary assistance ’' 

It was from sources other Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mo Roy, to Insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secujar learning. The new institution 


Was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grow apsce. Fifteen vears later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in Benga! reported 
that a taste for English had heen widely dis- 
seminat (i and that independent sshools, con: 
ducted by young men reared In the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in evcry direction, In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who Icft India m 1827. A _ still more 
relnarkable innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College 
whose object was to teach ‘* the principles an 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted im Iurope”’ Many 
pronodnred the failure of the undertaking to 
inevitable ; for, undcr the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madusudan 
Gupta who, with a few couragcour pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. Irom that time 
onward Indlans of the highest castes have devo- 
ted themselves with enthusiasm and with success 
to the study of medicime 1n all {ta branches. 
Another impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries, ‘The humanitarian spirit, whico 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, niluenced action also In India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary Oolk ye at Scrampore in 1818, and 
twelve years later, Alexand«r Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in India by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta. In Madras,the missionaries had been still 
earlier in the field, for as early as in 1787 a smal! 
group of missionary schools wore being dirocted 
by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian College 


was opened in 1837 In Bombay, the Wilson 
cere (afterwards College) was founded in 
1 


Loid Willlim Bentinck s minute of 15%5 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
of somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then deterinived, 
while observing a ocutralitv in religious matters 
to devote ita availal le funds to the majntcnance 
of accondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entall that 
Oriental learning should be neglected; still 
leas that the development of the veraacuiars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the now sys 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1935; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837, and 10 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India and, though the Muhamma:- 
dans stil) held sloof, the demand for "nglsh 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked | tin a among Muslim 
leaders of the need of Improving the Instructional 
level] of their co-re sand in many of 
the ces of India a great 
educational advance among the M ‘ 
madan community is now noticeaple. 


Growth of English Education. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854. Perhaps Its most notable feature was 
the emphasix which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
cducation imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was disarded. The new policy was boldly 
**to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may he cunsidered the greatest curse of the 
| country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ vory materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1885 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been exnended upon a few Govern- 
ment schcoole and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private Institutions. 
‘Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient Inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people.’’ 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
plvot of the Indlan education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for Its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places; it accelerated the 
‘onversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ats, but corporations of administrators : they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates: they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
80 far as learning can be tested by axamination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
take but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. In certain {important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not Intond that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posta; they also 
Tecommended the institution of civil service 
Sx4aminations. They did not desire the uni- 
verities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
t ing; they recommended the establishment of 
Uilversity chairs foradvanced study. They were 
‘ware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
struction: they hoped thatthe system of 
(‘ducatlen would rouse the people of India to 

tvelop the vaat resources of their country 

--and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
‘tem al) the advantages which accompany the 
hi ilthyfncrease of wealth and commerce, The 
‘\"yuragement of the grant-in-aid system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong, In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted tho 
mistaken belief that achools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable syetem of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the prt- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such 8 system of nezlect and short-sicht- 
edness, evils crept in which arenow being re- 
Moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education. 
The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per cent. of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder: the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disafiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instractlon. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects: but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limita of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
fon with Institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries, Neither the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt onlv with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian svstem. 
They did not tnquire whether the affillating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They asanmed the per- 
manent valtdity of the existing system, in its 
main features, and sot themselves only to 
improve and to atrengthen It. 
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Educational Expansion. 


Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy.—The Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 was followed by 
two important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy—one in 
1904 and the other in 1918 The resolution 
of 1004 was comprehensive in eharacter and 
Teviewed the state of education in all 
ite departments. The following passage from 
it summarises the intentions of Government :— 
“The progressive devolution of primary, 
seoundary and collegiate education upon 
tivate enterprise and the continuous with- 
wal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Educational 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generall 
been acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the «xtreme importance of the princl- 
ple that In each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
Institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education, In winds ye 
from direct management itis further essentla 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational tustitutlons ”’ 
comprehensive instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few! 
ie by the assignment to the provinces of 
e Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education The 
resolution of 19183 advocated, titer ala, the 
establishment of additional but smalier Uni- 
versitics of the teaching type , It reaffirmed the 
policy of rellance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase in the | 
salarics of teachers and an Improvement in the 
amounts of onal i aid, and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades It further discussed the destr- 
ability of Imparting manual {nstructions and 
Instruction in hygiene , the necesrity for medical 
inspection, the provision of facilities for 
research the need for the staffing of the girls’ 
schonls hy women teacher: and the expansion 
of factlities for the training of teachers The 
poltcy outlined In 1918 materially aecelerated 
rogrese In the provinces, but the educational 
deeclanments foreshaduwed were In many 
a delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
ar 


The Reforms Act.—The Reforms Act of 
191 hae altered the conditions of educational 
administration in Indja Educatino is now « 
‘tranxferred "subject In the Governors’ prov inc er 
and is, In each anh Province under the 
charse of s Miniter There are, however 
some exceptions to thie new order of things 
The eduration of Europeans js a ‘ Provin« ia) 
reserved’ subject, t.¢ ,it isnot within the charge 
of the Minister of Bduocation .and to the Govern- 
ment of India ere still reserved matters relating 
to Universities Mike Aligarh Benares and 
Delhi and all auch new universities as may be 
declared hy the Governor-General ip Counc!l to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are alsoin charge of the Chiefs’ Collegez and of 


The | 


all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
General {n Councilfor the benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of other publio servants 
or of the children of such members or servants, 


Administration.—The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Council, of which 
he himself Is an elected member, has brought 
the subject directly under oo control in 
the ten major provinces, erally 6 4 
education, excluding le togy education, is 
not, however, under the charge of a 
single Miniater in all the provinces of India 
Certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister In charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion ia the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
local government for the administration of 
education The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public instruction, 
6 in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as a elementary and verna- 
cular education. some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibilities in conne ction 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 
under private management are controlled b 
Government and by local bodies by “ recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants-in-aid with 
the assistance of the nepecing staffs employed 


by Government and rarer cases by local 
bodies 
Department of Education, Health 


and Lands of the Government of India 
—Tn 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
un office of Its own unda Wember to represent 
it In the “xecutise Connell = lhe first Wember 
was Sir tlarcourt Butler In 19239 the activities 
of the Dertment were widened, in the inter- 
eute of economy, bv absorption in It of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture lhe 
enlarged Department has been de~dunated the 
Department of Mdnueation, Health and Lands. 
[he Hon’ble Kunwar 8ir Jagdish Prasad and 
Si Girja Shankar Baypai arc the present Memhe1 
and Sectctarv, reanectively The Depirtment 
posxsses an educitional adviser styled Edu- 
cational Commissioner The Present BEduca- 
tional Commissioner is Sir George Anderson, 
KT, OsT OIK, MA, Who js an eminent 
educationist of wide experience and has served 
on several Commissions and Committees on 
education 1n India, It is largely through his 
efforts that a Central Adumsory Board of Lduca 
tion has been established in India The main 
functions of tue Board are to serve a8 a clearing 
house of ideas and a reservoir of information 
The first meeting of the Board was held in 
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December 1985. The most Important question 
discussed by the Board was that of unemploy- 
ment and educational reconstruction and a 
number of important and far-reaching recom- 
mendations were made by it in respect to this 
matter, It is to be hoped that the activities 
of this Board will prove of great value to the 
development of education in India on right lines 
The constitution of the Board is as follows: - 


The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands 
(Chairman). 

The Educational Commissioner with 
Government of India. 

Ten nominees of the Government of India. 

One member elected hy the Council of State 

Two tmembers elected by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Three Members nominated 
University Board, India. 

One representative of each Jocal Government 
(either the Minister for Mdueation or Ins 
deputy or the Director of Public [nstiuc- 
tion or his deputy). 

There is also Secretary to the Board, who is 

appointed by the Government of India. 


the 


by the Inter- 


Educational Services.—Until recently, the 
educational organisation India consisted 
mainly of three services—-(i) the Indlan Educa- 
tional Service, (:1) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (117) the Subordinate I,ducationa! 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence os a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1886, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 


Service in India was constituted with two 
A a par Indian Educational Service 
ataffe 


by persons recruited in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India. These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 50 per cent 
than the pay of the Indian recruit. Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered idcntical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of Inferior status to the 
Indian Educationa)] Service. Later as a result 
of tho recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1012-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all | eat were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. Provincial Educational Ser- 
Vice was simultancously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with thelr Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the uperies 
service. This reorganisation resulted a 
considerable Indianisation of the superior 
‘ducational services in India. It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indiana in this service 
should on an ave be 60 per cent. of the 
‘otal strength, excluding the posts in Burma. 


In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
commendations of the Royal Commission on 
is Superior services in India. The Oommis- 

0 recommended that ‘for the purposes of 

cal Governments no further recruitment should 

‘ made to the all-India services which operate 
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in transferred fields. The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
In future be recruited by local Governments”. 
The Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Buropeans that ‘it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Kuropeans who may in future be recruited. 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the co-operation of Kuropeans 
in these technical departmonta and that quali- 
fled Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State’. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
members, the history of the service which has 
had a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end. The present organisation of education 
in the provinces is largely the work of members 
of this service; while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has traincd many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 


The new Provincial Educational! Services, 
which function ander provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been constl- 
tuted in most provinces, These schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene- 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 
nuoiform, they consist of two main clasres—class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Sorvices have been merged for the time being, 
and class I] which may be sald to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service. 


The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Edueationa) Services in the provinces have 
been affected, more in some provinces that 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1919. Communal interests have influenced 
recruitment, sand in some places they have 
influenced promotions alro, in a direction which 
has not always tended towards service content- 
ment. But these results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincia] and 
loca) authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces. 


Hartog Committee on Education.—The most 
notable event in rerent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxillary Committee of the 
Indian Statutery Commiasion, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education In India. The report of 
the Committee, which was published in 1929, 
constitutes a valuable document on the prescnt 
stato of education in India, 


Lindsay Commission.—Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed In 1929 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the varjous problems connccted 
with the higher educétion provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in Indla. It 
was presided over by Jr. A. D. Lindsay, Master 
of Palliol College, Oxford. The Commission 
visited Indifa in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1931. 
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Statistical Progress 


Le two tables given below afford nseful comparisons with previous years and Serve to illustrate 


the giowth ind expansion of education in India, 


1921-22 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930) -31 
1031-32 
1982-33 
1933-34 


1921-22 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1028 .9 
1829-30 
1980-31 
1031 $2 
1932-33 
1938-34 


Year 


(a) STUDTATS 


In Recognised Institutions 


Males 


| 6,401,434 
8,777,789 
9,260,266 
9 515,109 
9,748,749 
9,796,688 
9,752,037 
9,715,758 
9,866 619 


Year 





Temales 


1,340,842 
1,761,611 
1,899,890 
2,082,388 
2,140,858 
2,260,154 
2,369,520 
2,476,884 
2 625,177 





Lota) 


7,742,275 
10,520,350 
11,160,156 
11,547,497 
11,898,602 
12,056,837 
12,12 466 
12,192,137 
12 491,706 


(0) EXPENDITURE 


ee ee 


In All Institutions 
(Ri cognised and Unrecognised) 


Males 





6,062,979 
9,815,140 
9,778,737 

10,028,086 

10,256,014 

10,318,498 

10,278,888 

10,247,062 

10,417,839 


Females 


1,418,422 
1,842,356 
1,996,445 
2,187,758 
2,258,212 
2,375,698 
2,492,649 
2,606,470 
2,755,001 





Total 


8,381,401 
11,157,496 
11,775,222 
12,165,889 
12,615,128 
12,689,086 
12,766,537 
12,858,532 
13,172,890 


Total expenditure on 
education in British India. 


Public kunds 


Re. 

11,40,61,178 
15,59,28,068 
16,45,80,015 
17,12, 24,514 
17 ,50,08,644 
17,90, 26,248 
16,84,19,016 
15,42 56,219 
15,66,36,461 


Total 


Is. 


18,37, 62,000 
21,68,47,572 
25,82,78,619 
27,07,82 253 
27,42,62,018 
29,81,61,446 
27,18,56,622 
25,78,75,868 
26,17 65,186 


Primary Education. 


In 1988-84 the total expenditure 
education in British India amounted 
Rs. 26,17,65,186 of which 43.8 per cent. came 
from Government funds 16.0 per cent. from 
District Board and Municipal funds 24.8 per 
cent. from fees and 15.4 per cent. from all other 
sources. 

The average annusl cost per scholar amounted 
to Rs. 20-15-3 as follows: to Government funds 
Rs, 9-2-11, to local funds Rs. 3-5-8, to fees 
Rs. 6-3-0 and to other sources Rs. 3-8-8. 
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It may be noted that, out of a total of 9,580,380 
pupils primary and secondary schools for 
boys, 3,858,177 pupils were enrolled in Class I 
or the lowest class alone. In the case of primary 
and secondary schools for gizls, the corresponding 
figures were 2,599,859 and 1,508,266. There is 
thus much wastage and stagnation in the lowest 
classes. lJfforts are being made in all provinces 
to check this wastage, but the evil cannot be 
eradicated so Jong as the number of single-teacher 
schools is not appreciably reduced. 


The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 


following table:— 


Number of Institutions. 








| Number of Scholars. 
esse | = 


ns 

















Types of Institutions. =~ ore aS 
1933. 1934. | 1933. 1034. 

Recognised Institutions 
Universities 2 16 16 10,041 10,762 
Arts Colleges .. es 252 255 76,829 78,669 
Professional Colleges 72 GY 18,391 18,917 
High Schools .. ns ei 3,224 3,356 978,702 1,007,544 
Middle Schools .. aa fa 16,537 10,574 1,318,365 1,314,720 
Primary Schools es 199,706 200,9? 9,531,970 9,*06,356 
Special Schools .. a ec 6,759 6,618 259,339 254,828 
1 otal of Recognised Institutions 220,566 zo 842 12,192,137 12,401,796 
Unrecognised Institutions 34,781 34,872 661,395 681,094 
Grand total of all Institutions 265,347 296,724 12,853,532 13,172,890 


of bodily infirmity, Walking distance to a 
school is generally dcfincd ap one mile from the 
child’s home, The employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a +iall fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order, The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Governinent, education Where compulsory sha)l 
1 special meeting convencd for the purpose be free. The Madras Elementary Education 
dccdes by a two-thirds majority jn favour of Act of 1920 contained such provision, but it 
the intioduction of compulsion in any pert jose recently been amended so a8 to allow fees 
| 


Primary Education.—The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalitics. In recent scar, 
right provincial legislatures have passd 
Primary Education Acts authorising — the 
troduction of compulsory education by 
Jocal option. All the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lincs If a local body at 


ofthe area under ita control, it may then sub-/to be charged in schools under private manage- 
nit to Government, fér approval,a acheme to ment situated in areas where education is 
“lve effect to its decision. The scheme must | compulsory, resers ing however a number of free 
be within the means of the local body to carry! places for poor pupilsin such schoolsin areas 
out with reasonable financial assistance from! where there are no free schools. Such in brief 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- are the ordinary provisions of the varions 
Pulsion are from eix to ten years though provi. provincia] Education Acts. Local bodies have 
"lon 18 made for prolonging the period. Pro- not however shown as yet any great alacrity 
‘ision is also made in al) the Acta for the exemp- in availing themselves of the opportunity afford: 
ion of particular classes and communities and ed them by these Acts. 

! or special exemption from attendance in eages' 
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Compulsory Education, 


Compulsory Primary Education.—The following tables shows the u1ban and rural areas 
In which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1933-31 :-— 


es em te 





Areas under “‘ Compulsion.’’ 

















Province. Acts. peer ee 7 ~ No. of 
Urban Rural Villages 
areas, areas. in Rural 

eer eh ees os oa ___ areas. 
Madras ..| Elementary Education Act,1920 26 7 104 
Primary Education (District 
Municipalities Act, 1918) .. 4 4 
Bombay .. City of Bombay Primary Education 
| Act,1920) 0 1. wwe Nl on ee 
Primary Education Act, 1923 - 5 2 150 
Bengal .. . | Peimary Education Act, 1919 & 1930. 1 oe eee 
Primary Education Act, 1919 ae 36 
United District Boards Primary Education 
Provinces. Act, 1926 Be i se a Late 24 361 
Punjab .. ..| Primary Education Act, 1919 57 2,008 6,238 
Bihar and Orissa .| Primary Iducation Act, 1919 1 2 15 
Central Provinces] Primary Education Act, 1920 25 431 431 
and Berar. 
Assam ..| Primary Education Act, 1926 ae Bee Butte er 
Delhi ..| (Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925).. 1 10 14 
Total 157 3,384 7,303 


eee eee ree 


N.B.—This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under consideration or have boen sanctioned but not yet introduced. 
other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 


The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul- 
sory edacation to any appreciable extent. 


Secondary and High School Education.— 
Some attempts have been made to give a 
greater bias towards s more practical form 
of Instruction in these schools. The Com- . 
mission of 1882 suggested that there should | 
be two sides in secondary schools, ‘’ one | 
leading tothe entrance examination of the | 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial | 
and other onon-literary pursuits.”’ Some 
years later, what were called Band C 
classes were started In some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful, In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
inctuded. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinves 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established # Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Rejputana, Central India and Gwalior, In 


ae —_— NN ee ee 





Jt includes, on the 


the Punjab the school leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board. But the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched. The University 
whichrecognises the schoolshas no money wherte- 
with to improve them: and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 


‘tion of schools, and vo connexion whatever 


with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had uabarny effecta. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
ege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
“on a number of the better schoolsin the Statc. 


As has already been stated, there is now & 
widespread desire to cure these evils by a 
tadical reconstruction of the school system of 
education, The main defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those in the 
Sinrged stages, are educated on the assumption 
hat they will ultimately proceed to a university. 
In consequence, very Many pupils drift on to 4 
university and prolong unduly their purely 
literary studies. In order to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should be divided 
into separate stages, each with a clearly defined 
objective released from the trammels of & 
university. On the successful completion of 
each stage, pupila should be enco ed either 
to join the humbler occupation of fe or to 
proceed to scparate vocational institutions, 
which should be provided in more ample 
measure than at present. 


Boy Scout Movement 


Reconstruction along these general lines was 
first i gra by the Punjab Unlversity 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed by 
the Universities Conference which met in Delhi 
in 1934 Its details have been worked out in 
greater detail in an important Resolution of 
the Government of the United Provinces later 
inthe same year The matter was also consi 
dered by the Central Advisory Board of Educa 
tion which generilly endorsid the vit we 
exprersed by tha Universities conferenre and 
suggested that erpert aid should be obtained 
to work out the scheme of school reconstruction 
in the provinces 


Anglo Indian and European Education 
There are schools for Kuropeans and Angio 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools The 
education of the domiciled e@mmunity has prov 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter lhe difhculty is that Curopean 
Schools are very remote from the general sys 
tem of education in India But efforts arc 
being made to bring these schools more into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally aie affording special 
facilities for Anglo Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education in Indian colleges 


Recently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the I1win Sub Committee of the Ihird 
Indian Round lable Conference Provincial 
Boards for Anglo Indian and Kuropean Ldu 
cation have been constituted m almost all 
Provinces, and an Inter Provincia] Board has 
also been constituted the first meeting of which 
was held in January 19365 under the auspices 
of the Government of India 


Medium of instruction in public schools 
—Lhe position of English aa a foreign lanuagge 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative cop 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Ohairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member Although it war generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of Lnglish medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English fhe result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive Some 
local authorities have since then a pores 
of schemes providing for the recopalt on of 
local vernaculars as Media of instruction and 
cxamination in certain subjects There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination is 
Lradually increasing all over India 


Ihe main difficulty, however, is that school 
(lasses have often to be split up at considerable 
\pense into a number of language sections 
'he problem needs further investigation espe 
lly in the direction of evolving a common 
\lpt for at least a single province, if not for 
tte whole of India In this copnexion, Mr A 
iti, 108, has done good pioneer work in 
spect to the Romanised Urdu Script 
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boy scout movement which has had an excellent 
effcct in all provinces {n creatmg amongst boys 
an active sense of good discipline 


It is gratifying that intimate contact 12 being 
establishment between the Boy Scout Move 
ment and the Junior Red Cross and St John’s 
Ambulanco Associations, as well as with move 
ments for soual uplift and improvement of 
village conditions 


Girl Guide Movement —Tlus movement !s 
Making steady progriss There is however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
instruction 


Medical Inspection —Arrangementa have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars 
but progress has been hampered by the shortage 
of funds and the continied indifference of 
parents Jn the United Provinces, schools are 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Depirtment In Madras the scheme of medical 
inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in «ll Government institutions and it has been 
mide a condition of recognition that all secon 
dary schools should introduce the scheme 
In Burma, the trantsinaid for medical 
inspection have been temporarily suspended on 
account of retrenchment, but most medical 
offers have continued the inspection of pupils 
without remunerition Jn Bihar & Orissa, certain 
posts of school medical officers were abolished 
m 1982,for the same reason, but it has since 
been found possible to revive them [There is, 
however, still need for adequate facilities for 
the treatment of children suffering from diseases 
In a few towns in the Punjab, satisfactory 
arrangement exist not only for medical inspec 
tion but also for effective treatment, and an 
extension of this useful scheme 1s under 
contemplation 


‘The activities of Junior Red Cross and 
St John Ambulance Societies have been particu- 
larly bencficial in improving the health of 
school children and in interesting them in 
the health of others. 


Professional and Technical Education — 
A research institute in agriculture was 
started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in Bihar, 
which bas done valuable work. Its buildings 
were scriously damaged by the bih 1 eirth- 
quike in 1934 Jhe Institute has therefore 
been transferred to New Delhi where new build 
Ings are belng constructed for it Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture A Royal Commission 
on Agri ulture has submitted its report and as 
@ result of its recommendations in Imperial 


Council of Agricultural Research has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters Among commercial 


colleges, the most important is the byden- 
ham College ot Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted at out India, some 
maintained by Government others by munici- 
ities or local boards, and others by private 
jes. The most important are the 


| Victoria Jubilee Lechnical Institute in Bombay 
| The Indian Institute of Science at Ban 
Roy Scout Movement —A happy develop: 
nt in recent years bas been the spread of the 


galore, 
the pioduct of generous donations by the lata 


family. The tendency in recent years has been 
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to place these Institutions under the control of 
the ger ait of Industries. In addition to 
@ number of ongincering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Roorkee is affiliated 
to a university. The enginecring colleges 
maintaina high standard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of artin the larger towne 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 


Technical Education. 


and iron work. There are two forest colleges 
at Debra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technicel 
Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
& Mining School at Dhanbad. Mining and 
metallurgy are also taught by the Mining and 
Metallurgical College at Benares which provides 
& 4-year course leading to a B.Sc. degree in 
each subject. Provision has been made by the 
Government of India for the training of cadets 
for the Mercantile Marine Service and a ship 
“* I.M.M.T.S. Dufferin’ has been stationed for 
this purpose in Bombay waters. 


The following table shows in summary form the number of such institutions and of students 


attending them :— 





1933. 1934. 
Type of Institution. =o Py eS ree fo. eae ee se 
Institutions, Students. Institutions, Students. 
Colleges— 
Training oz 1,590 oo 1,696 
Law 12 7,282 12 7,274 
Medical ll 4,440 10 4,766 
Engineering 7 2,142 7 2,121 
Agricultural 8 872 7 819 
Commercial 6 2,082 6 2,686 
Forest 2 66 1 58 
Veterinary 4 438 4 410 
Total 72 18,862 69 19,480 
II. Schools-— 
Normal and Training 592 27,276 582 27,249 
Ww be a 2 113 2 140 
Medical 32 6,655 33 6,995 
Engineering se ve 11 1,026 11 1,840 
Technical and Industrial. . 45! 25,645 468 26,252 
Commercial ‘ . 132 5,411 136 5,849 
Agricultural a 12 483 12 546 
Forest ait : 1 68 l 57 
Schools of Art 15 2,128 15 2,157 
Total 1,248 60,705 1,260 71,085 
GRAND TOTAL .. 1,320 88,567 1,329 90,515 
Universities. 
The first University In India, that of was published in August 1919. 


Caicntta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These dve universitios were all of the affillat- 
ingtype. The Government of India had recog- 
nised in their resolution of 1913 the necessity of 
creating new local teaching and residential] 


universities in addition to the existing affiliating 


universities. The developme nt of this policy 
was accelerated by the strengih of communal 


feeling and the growth of loca] and provincial Mad 


patriotism, leading to the establishment of a 
number of teaching universities. The new 
type of universities has since been strongly 
advocated by the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion which has offered constructive proposals as 
to the lines to be followed {n university reform. 

Calcutta Unive Commission.—-The 
Report of the Oalcutta University Commission 


The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme 
diate educationin Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary tea ng University in Dacca 
These measures concerned only Bengal: but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
sriticlam e by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities 0! 
ras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a‘ unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the aecond to 
consider measures fur the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of 4 
Board to contro] secondary and intermediate 
edueation. 


The Punjab University Enquiry Committee was appointed in 1932 and submitted its report in the following year The committee reported 
that ‘‘ the Universit; is overburdened by the immense area of its jurisdiction and by the ever increasing number of its students many of whom 
are ill fitted for such education *” The main recommendation was that the school system should be re adjusted so that many pupils would be 
diverted at an earlier age to vocational and other forms of education 


There are now 18 Universities in India, of which two are situated 1n Indian States 


Statistics of Universities—1934 


figures and certain other particulars about these Universities — 


The following table gives the latest available 
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Education of Women and Gurls. 


Intermediate Colleges.—One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission's 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establis the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of night schools from the rest of the 
schoo] classes. The separated classes bave been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a notification of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921. 


The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the same year. The Aligarh 
Muslim University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished In 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
Belruene. Central India and Gwalior. Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they are affillated 
to the Punjab Univeraity. 


Inter-University Board —The {dea put for- 
ward by the Indjan Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni- 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
Twelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Board. I1ts functions are :— 


(a) to act as an inter university organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 


(bd) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 


(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 


(d) to agaist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their deyzreea, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 
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(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces 
sary, @ common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con 
ferences on higher education ; 


(f) to act as an appointmenta bureau for 
Indian universities ; 


) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

The Board has not yet had much influence 
on University policy in India but it has done 
® considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems 


Education of Indian Women and Girls.— 
Lhere is stil] a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 


Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
Collegefor Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students. The Shreemati 
Nathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some ten years ago 
by Professor Karve. It ts a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work 


The All-India Women’s Conference on Educa- 
tional Reform, which holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country, 18 also doing much useful 
work An_ All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Assoclation has also been established 
in connection with this Conference This 
association appointed in 1930 a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibillty of ertsablushing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a spectal- 
ised Home Science character This committce 
recommended the establishment of such 4 
college ‘‘ on absolutely new lines which would 
synthesise the work of existing provincial 
colleses. by psvcholouical research ‘ The pro- 
posal wis adoptcd by the A pociition and a 
college, called the Lady Irwin College, has since 
bcen established in New Delhi. 


The comparative statement below shows the state of women’s education during 1933-384 — 


No of Institutions. 





No of Scholars. 








1933. | 1934 | 193 3. | 1934, 

Recognized Institutions— 

Arts Colleges .. me is é 24 24 1,640 1,817 

Professional Colleges .. ai Me 8 9 307 341 

High Schools... ate ie én 388 $58 86,122 92,430 

Middle Schools ., ie a , 845 891 120,783 140,043 

Primary Schools oe Se es 33,170 34,054 1,349,819 1,409,388 

Special Schools hi i be 381 886 16,556 17,520 
Unrecognized institutions ag 8,988 3,79 4 93,796 88,444 

Total .. $8,754 $9,516 1,678,023 


1,749,983 


Educational Progress. 
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Boy Scouts, 


Education in the Army.—The Army ip 
Indsa undertaker the responsibility of the educa: 
tion of certain sections of the communitv = It 
activitii sure directed inte various channels with 
c Ttain definite objecta, which may be summuaria 
e 1 as follows .— 


(i) }he education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, In order to :-— 


(a) develop his training faculties; 


(b) improve him as a eubject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 


(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life. 


(ii) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving aud ez- 
service (British and Indian). 


(4if) The provision, ae far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 


(iv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle: 
men educated according to English public schoo! 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 


Doon School —The efforts of the Indian 
Public Schools Socicty, which owes its origin 
to the initiative and enthusiasm of the late 
Mr S. R. Das, have cultninated in the establish- 
ment of a School at Dehra Dun The school 
willattempt to develop, in an atmosphere of 
Jnudian culture and social environment, the 
best features of English Public Schools. 1t 
was opended by His Excellency the Viceroy 
(Loid Willingdon) in October, 1035. The 
hbociety has been fortunate in securing tho Chand 
Bagh Estate at Dehra Dun for the location of 
the school. In February, 19386, there were 
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188 boys in the school, who were distributed 
between three houses. Mr. A, EH. Foot, who was 
formerly a master at Eton, has been appointed 
a3 headmaster; he is assisted by fourteen 
masters, of whom five have been appointed from 
England Tho Board of Management of the 
Soclety includes the Hon'ble Sir Frank Noyce 
(Chairman), the Hon'ble Sit Jagdish Prasad, 
the Hon’ble Malik Sir Ferozo Khan Noon, 
Sir Pheroze Sethna, Sir George Anderson and 
Mr. M. W. Yeatts, 1¢.8, (Honorary Secretary), 


Indigenous Education.—Of the 18,172,890 
scholars being educated in India 681,004 are 
cladsed as attending ‘private’ or ‘ unrecog- 
nised ’ institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore’s school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame; and the 
numerous monastery schools of Burma are well- 
known, There is also an Indian Women’s 
University at Poona, to which reference has 
been made under the education of Indian 
women and girls This University provides 
instruction through the medium of vernacular, 
English, being, however, a compulsory subject. 
Four colleges ate affiliated to the University, 
which aie situated at Bombay, Poona, Ahme- 
dabad and Baroda. Connected with every big 
mosquo in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions geuerally havea religious or 
‘national’ atmosphere. 


The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, 
Delh!, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal! Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lord Baden Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy 
1, Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas. 
The aim of the Assuclation is to develop 
good citizenship umong boys by forming their 
character—training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-rellance—inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others—and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 


INDIAN HEADQUARTERS, 


Chuf Scout for India.—His Excellency The 
Mit Honourable the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
,GMAA.L, G.MLLE, 

Chef Commissioner—Captain Nawab Sir' 


[Mt ummad Ahmad Said Khan, &.C.8.1., K.C.1.., 


'!b, of Chhatari. 


Deputy Chief Commissvoner.—Rai Sahib 
G. Dutta. 
General Secretary for India.—N. N. Bhose 


Esq., B.A, (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, D.0.0. 
Travelling Secretary for India —G. T. J. 
Thaddaeus, Esq., B.4., D.0.0. (8. & R.); Ak, L. 
(for India). 
Aeadguarters Council for India.— 
Presvdent.—The Chicf Scout for India. 


Chairman—The Chief Commissioner(cx-officio). 
Members.—The Treasurer (ex-officio). 
The Deputy Chief Commussioncrs 
(ex-officio). 


Six Members elected by the Provincial 
Delegatce to tho Triennial All-India 
Conference. 

Six members eclocted by State 
Delegates to the Triennial All- 
India Conference, 


Secretary.—Tho General Secretary (ex-officio), 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Rural Poverty —The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that 1s bound to arrest 
the attention of any observer ig the appalling 
poverty of the rural population The various 
estimates, official and non-official, that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
in India at various times Jeave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt ‘he Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimates that the average 
income of an agriculurist in British Indua does 
not work out at a higher figure than Rs 42 a 

ear. The vast magnitude of this evil will be 

tter realised when we take into account the 
redominance of the agricultural population in 
ndia, In 1891 61 percent of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture , this 
perc ae rose to 66 in 1001 and to 72 per cent 
n 1921, in 1931, the percentage has fallen 
alittle to 67. The poverty of the agriculturist 
may be duc to a varicty of causes, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a large measure ceascd to be an 
industry worked for profit, the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub 
sistence. ‘The extent of an average holding 
which works out at about 6 acres for an agricul- 
tural family of 6 persons 1s too inadequate to 
maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India Moreover 
the Indian cultivator is in a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of scasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon Jn every 5 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent years [hege unfavourable 
conditions might be mitigated to some eatent 
by a well conceived policy of irrigation by the 
State , but so far, of the total! cultivated area 
in the country about 16 per ccnt only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks o: wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent depends mercly 
on rainfall Thus the frequency of failure o! 
crops, owing to drought and floods and pests 
coupled with the low vitality and high mortality 
of the live stock, render the economic position 
of the cultivator worse still lhe inadequacy 
i the subsidiary occupations to suppl ment 
he slende: income from agriculture contributes 
further to his extreme economic weakness 
He has sufficient spare time on his hands to 
devote himself to subsidiary occupations but 
he has been exposed to the full blast of compcti- 
tion of forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied in the 
past have auffered largely from or been wiped 
out by the competition of machine-made articles 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has affected him poweifully for 


he is now being drawn steadily into the sphere: 
of influence of markcts both national and inter- 


national and he hag neither the organisation 
not the credit facilities to help him az 1n countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countrics in addition to 
these numerous difficulties, the Indian agricul- 
turist has another serious handicap in this that 


he Ss largely illiterate. Tho percentage of literacy 


in India ig still very low being only 8 per cent 
and apy progress in agriculture is well ailgh 
Impossible without the bac und of general 
education All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy— 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebtedness of 
the cultivator. The Central sankne Enquiry 
Committee has estimaced that the total rural 
indebtedness in Indias about Rs 900 crores 
Though Indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has been there from old times, it is acknow- 
ledged that the indebtedness has risen con- 
sidcrably during the last contury and more 
especially during the last 60 years This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it A pecullarity, however, 
that we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
80 that many agriculturists start their careci 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some further 
increase to thelr successors Ignorance and 
improvidence, extravagance and conservatism 
have furthe: been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this hcavy load A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch out into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly All these factors— 
the uneconomic nature of the aguicultural 
Industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy 


Genesis of the Movement —Itis no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indlan agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for perlodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts The 
absence of any banking organisation In the 
country side has driven him into the arms of 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
& very accommodating person, has exercised 
a& grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which Increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs ae a retall 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, tolling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive 
In 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and this was followed in the next year 


Growth of Co-operation. 
by the Agriculturists Loan Act enabling: 
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number of socisties from 1910 to 1915 was about 


Government to advance loans ereyabl by 1,100. The pace of growth still further quickened 


easy instalments and at low rates o 


interest'and now there are 


02,467 agricultural 


fot improvements and also for current agricul- | societies and about 11,124 non-agricultural ones. 


tural needa 


on the possibility of introducing land and agri- 


In 1892 Sir Frederick Nicholson Table 1 shows the distribution of these socletles 
submitted a report to the Madras Government | 


by provinces It will appear from the table 
that progress in different parts of India has not 


cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated’ been umform Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 


b 
si P, in his ‘‘ Peoples” Banks for Northern 
India” The caste system of the Hindus had 
the ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moslems were evidences of the peo;les’ natural 
aptitude for co-operation and the nidhvs of 
Southern India furnished 4 practical proof of 
ihis aptitude The Goveinment of India in 
1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India and the report of this committee 
resulted in the passing of the Co operative Credit 
societies’ Act of 1904 The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1904 The Act almed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limitcd 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
und requiring small sums only Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members which 
arc the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a sotiety should consist of persons 
residing mm the same town or village or group 
uf villages and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste In order to provide ficili- 
ties in urban areas for the smali man, urban 
societies were also permitted The Act itro- 
duced the principle of unlimited hability for 
rural societies following the Raiffelsen system 
In Germany, though it permitted urban 
societies to choose the Schulze Delitzch model. 
lhe local Governmecaots were empowered to 
appoint special officers called Registrars of 
Co operative Societies, whose duty it would be 
to register societics formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
Inember of their staff and in general to seo tliat 
the someties worked well The seed thus sown 
has grown to-day in the course of 3G years into 
& fine tree with twigs and branches, spread out 
{In many directions Inspite of several weak 
nesses in the co operative movement in India 
to day, it is beyond dispute that the movement 
has been a powerful instrument towards the 
awakening of tho country side and has led to a 
steady Improvement in various directions of the 
lite ot the Indian cultivator Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, self- 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of a citizen 
and the co-operative societies have been great 
schools for political and clvic education §inco 
\he launching of the movement in 1904, 
theie have been amendments of the co- 
perative law and committees and commissions 
of enquiry to remedy defects and to suggest 


lurther lines of action These we shall note 
later on 


Growth of Co-operation.—In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
lew up very slowly but the growth was cunai- 
lerably accelerated from 1910 and the average 


him was continued by Mr Dupernex of the! have the largest number of Societies—while 


the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures. The Punjab with over 21,000 
societies stands first In the number of societies 
(91) per one lakh inhabitant», while Bengal 
whica has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 47. 
The progress in smaller arcas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory in vlew of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- 
tants works out in their case at 125 and 118 
respectively It is satisfactory to note that 
the co operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and comparcd to the total popula- 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead in this matter 
though the premler States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress Even more instructive are 
the fyures in Table 2 Theo total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1934 at 43 lakhs Taking the 
normal family at a llttle under 5, it 18 clear, 
therefore, that more than two crores of the 
people of India are being served by this move- 
ment There is no single movement in the 
vountry fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co opera- 
tive movement and there 1s no single movement 
with such 4 large percentage of the popueee 
affected by it Though the Punjab leads in 
the number of members of societies (30) per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 26 8, while Madras and Bengal rank 
thereafter ‘This shows that the size of socteties 
varies in different pov ne and that Bombay, 
while having a emaller oumber of societics, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
India Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 74 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
average of 44 6 Membership is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress in Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
Travancore and Bhopal must be regarded as 
distinctly satisfactory There is, however, & 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
ship in the societies is not an Index of the work 
that is being done and of the benefits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected, The societies are predominantly 
credit otganisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the part that they play can be 
better appreciated from their w capi 
than from merely the number of members. In 
this direction also we must note the marvellous 
rogiess so far achieved by the movement. 
Prom about Rs 68 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to-day at about Rs. 96 
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crores It {s pleasing to note from Table 
that this large sum has been derived mostly 
from non-Government sources Lhe share 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits from 
members together contribute about Rs 35 core: 
and this is really owned capital or the members 
own money ‘Lhe provincial or central banks 
and other societics contribute a little less—30 
crores while the non members or the outside 
public contmbute about 30 crures This latter 
item shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of pene confidence in co-opcratiy e institutions 
and sptaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organisation of the 
country ‘The distmbution of the working 
capital by provinces and States gives us a 
further insight into the progress madc in 
this direction by the co operative movement 
in different parts of India The Punjab leads 
in this respect also with 125 annas per head of 

pulation while Bombay comes next with 118 

adras and Bengal fall behind with 55 and 56 
respectively Among the smaller areas, Ajmer 
Merwara comes out first with 144 annas per 
head of population while Coorg follows with 
107 Of the Indian States, Indore takes 
the first place with 88, while Mysore, Baroda 
and Bhopal follow with 62, 51, 48 res 
pectively Bombay stands an easy first in the 
matter of deposits from members which 
amount to over three crores out of a total 
working capital of about 16 crores and this is 
one of the best tests of the success of a 
(o operative society It is obvious from a 
glance at the figures inthe tables that ther 
has been very rapid progress in the number 
of societies, in their membership and in the 
working oe of these societies The Pun- 
jab, generally speaking, leads in many respects 
with Bombay coming close’ behind The 
smaller areas and the Indian States have 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later 
The agricultural societies predominate in all 
the provinces and States while non agricultural, 
that is, urban societies show a much slower 
development While there is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement 1n rural and urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, that merely the figures 
of the number, membership and working capital 
are not enough to base conclusions upon But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure, as it 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement in the country 


Financial Structure of the Movement.— 
Apart from the comparatively few co-operative 
societies at present working in India tor non- 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
whether in urban of rural areas, a co-operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to its members on a co-operative basis 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater 
proportion is rural The rural credit society 

s, for its main purpose, the financing of the, 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds The 
original jdea of co-operative credit les in making ' 
available to the needy the surplus of the well-to: 
do brethren through the medium of the society- 
but in Indian villages, the well-to-do and the 


Agricultural Credit Societies, 


nee? rather form distinct groups, the former 
laying or trying to play the sowear Thus 

stead of compr sing more of less all section 
of the population the village, the socict 
is rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely Even otherwise, th 
slender savings of the well to-do would not he 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society is not, therefore, able to be sel#- 
sufficient, making available the depoaits of its 
well todo members as loans for the needy 
ones The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 
Investing his savings, if anv, in lands and orna 
menta, and his {illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds in deporits 
either from members or locally The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co operative 
Society thus becomes a vital question indeed 
Central banks have therefore been brought intu 
existence at the district hcad-quarters in ordei 
to raise money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies kollow 
ing up the idea further, !t has been found neces 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provinces! 
head quarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
“he central banks and to make available larger 
‘unds for the Pee societies through the 
central banking institutions The financial 
tructure of the co-operative movement is thus 
largely composed of three parts—(1) the Agricul 
tural Credit Society, (22) the central financn, 
agencies, and (212) the provincial banks Obvi 
jusly one more part in the structure secms 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All 
India Co operative Bank So far, however 
‘uch an All India Bank has not been startud 
and the provincial banks have been content with 

_ All-India Provincial Co operative Banks 
Association 


Agricultural Credit Societies — The suc 
ces; of these societies Is closely related to 
heir very peculiar constitution In an ordinary 
oint stock company, a member is Hable only 
0 the extent of the value of his share holdin; 
and his lability 1s theretore limited , but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the Habulity 
is unlimited, thatis to say, members are jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it 
Such a hability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless ho was imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a mort 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his felow members Co-opera 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited Ilability is the great instrument to 
secure the admission into & society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited Ilability on all, so that they either 
swim or sink together To secure success 
therefore, the proper selection of members 14 
of the utmost importance, and it has beet 
unfortunate that in India this has not been in 
preciice as well kept in view as it should have 

een, in the eager desire to promote the forms 
tion of more and yet more societies 


Central Financing Agenctes. 


Credit is a wlessing only if turned to productive 
ccount , fused up for unproductive purposes, 
t is a course. It would enrich the producer: 
but it would only impoverish the consumer | 
It is capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leads the illiterate and the 
ignorant towards perdition The Indian agricul 
jurist needs money for productive purposes, 
such as his current agricultural needs, land 
improvement, purchase of stock and imple 
ments, Manures and see ds as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
weddings and funerals He thus requires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer—a produccr who hardly makes profits 
trom his industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready 
io live for to day and letting the to morrow 
take care of itself He is besides ignorant and 
ihtcrate and though anrineney conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awako to 
the need or scope for improvements in has 
methods Undcr such circumstances, it is 
imperative for the management of the rural 
(o operative socicty very carefully to scrutinisc 
the loan applications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
carefully that the loan whcn sanctioned is usd 
for the specific purposo And yet it is in thu 
respect that there 18 considerable scope fo: 
improvement 


fhe funds of an agricultural credit societ: 
ate raised from entrance foos, share capital 
deposits or loans from non members, loan: 
from the contral or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund Ihe invom 
from entrance fees and share capital is smal 
compared with the financial requirements o 
the members Ihe large sources from whic] 
tunds are derived are dcposits and loans Ih 
volume of deposits which a rhea f is able tc 
secure On terms offered by it is an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has Jnspired 
wd the soundness and the stability ofits financial 
position The ideal placed before these societies 
13 the development of members’ deposits to the 
e\tent of making the society financially self 
sufficient Lhese deposits by members turthe: 
surve the purpose of stimulating thrift anc 
aaving habit anere them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable Attempts are every: 
whcre made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay 
where it forms about 3} of tho total workin: 
rapital Loans from central banks therefor 
jurnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
a.ric ultural credit societies at prvsent 


Low dividends and voluntary services resuul 
Ing 10 low cost of management have made 
| “sible to divert a substantial proportion 
tit profits ot these societies to 1eserve funds. 
und thereby provide against unforeseen lasses 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certal 
434ts such as by investment depreciatio! 
lhe general practice in regard to the use ( 
the reserve fund in the business of th 


Ueties is that it 1s used as ordinary workin; 
Ldpital, 


The funds collected by the agricultural cred! 
eleties in India at present are by no meat 
1 gligible. They aggregate to about 34 crore. 
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{ rupees Their financial position as on the 
‘Ith of June 1933 stood thus — 
In thousands 
of rupees 
Share capital ee 5 4,37,19 
Resorve Fund ‘ ‘ 8,58,40 
Deposits .. ee 315,67 
Loans ; 17 89,62 


Total Working Capital . 33,098,783 


‘he figures show that these tiny agricultural 
fetics 12 India work with over Ra 16 crores 
{ their own capital (including members’ deposits 
n this head) as against their outside borrowed 
apital of about Rs 18 crores The owned 
apital was thus about 47 prr cent of their 
otal working capital, and this proportion 1s 
‘Ising ateadily as years pass by 


Central Financing Agencies —The forma- 
ion of banks in urban areas on (0 operative 
wtinciples, with the sole object of raising funds 
ot advances to sockties having bien found 
iecessary to place the financial structure of the 
aovement on a sound basis, the Co operative 
Act of 1004 was amendd in 1912 and the 
70 operative Societks Act II of that year 
rovided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societicgs Soon 
thereafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
‘specially in the United Provinces The func 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
soc ietics but also to make the surplus resources 
of some societies available for other socicties 
wuifering from a deficincy of funds and to 
yrovide proper guidance and inspection over 
them On the 30th Juno 1934 the number of 
ntral banks was 608 


There are four main sources from which a 
‘entral bank derives its working capital which 
itood in 1933-84 at 30 9 crores (a) Share 
capital, (b) Reserve, (c) Deposits, (d) Loans 


The paid up share cipital and reserves of 
ential banks constitute the owned resources of 
these hanks as distinguished from horrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund agiinat 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits o: loans It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed ond 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks In the year 
1933-34 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Rs 18 4 crores, and from primary 
societics to Rs $ 1 crores Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, mz , savings and 
fixed. Current doposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected contral banksin selected 
areas The principle usually observed by these 
banks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available 
and where loans for long ods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
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long. In addition to funds obtained by deposits, 
central] banks raise loans elther from outside 
banks from other central] banks, from the local 
provincial bank or from Government. The total 
amount of loans held by the central banks in 
[933-34 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial banks 
was Ra, 3°() crores and from Government Rs. 49 
lakhs. Excepting in Burma and recently in 
Bombiy in conne:tion with land mortgage 
banking operations. central banks in 

other provinces of British India do not directly 

borrow loans from Government; the central 

banks of Indian States, excepting Mysore, do 

to a greater or less extent hold loans from 

Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 

Government constitute the most important 
item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies In 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter In favour of the Imperial Bank. This 
accommodation is, however, limited and ad- 
vances from other jolnt stock banks are also now 
rare, The main source of loans is, therefore, the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are penetally prohibited 

from having any direct dealings with elther the 
Imperial Bank or any other point stock bank , 
or with one another, This rule is however not | 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras. 

Several central banks in the country, due to | 
their long oe now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial agsistance put they all continue credit 

arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 

on which they rely for emergencies. 


In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to individual sharcholders, 
A few of such contral banks have continued the 

ractice and the amount advanced by central 
nks to individual members during the year 
1933-384 was Rs. 99 lakhs chiefly in the Punjab. 
Bombay and Madras. This practice, however, is 
gradually being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
gerve as their balancing centre. The tutal 
advances made by centra] banks to societics at 
the end of the year 1933-34 amounted to over 
Bs. 8.4 orores. 


After meeting management expenses the 
rofits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
fons to reserves and dividends to shareholders, 

The combined net profits of the 603 central 
banks of the country during the year 1983-34 
amounted to Ks. 40 lakhs on the total Nea 
capital of Rs. 31 crores; the rate of dividen 
pald varied from 8 to 10 per cent. in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent. per annum. 


Provincial Co-operative Banks.—In India, 
at BD sr glk all the major provinces i ba the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them. There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are institutions 
en nding to the abet bank or functioning 
as auch. The Bank in Burma being in liquida-. 
tion, there are nine such institutions in all out of. 


Provincial Co-operative Banks. 


which, seven are in British India and two in thc 
Indian States. The constitutions of thes 
institutions vary considerably ; but the functions 
of all these institutions are more or leas the same, 
ape: the co-ordination of the work of the 
central banks and provinclalization of finance 
in them. It is found that in a large majority 
of the ayer banks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both in the genoral body of the 
banks as well as In the ctorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks, 


All a banks both in British Indla and in 
the Indian States depend for thelr workin 
capital largely on deposits from the affilla 
co-operative societies as also from the public. 
It is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern- 
mept of the province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources. The pe for which deposits are 
accepted determine the maximum perlod for 
whi ipa can Jend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, andin every province the apex 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum term, 
beyond which no loans are, in general 


sanctioned to the borrowing client. The 
following figures will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1083-84:— 
Provincial Banks, 1988-84. 
Tn thousands 
Working Capital— of rupecs, 
Share Capital Se 67,75 
Reserve and other funds 62,51 
Deposits and loans— 
from individuals A «. 4,97,92 
from Provincial and Central 
banks .. is a .- 8,897,381 
from societies .. 64,84 
from Government 11,22 


«. 11,01,06 


Total 

Loans made during the year to— 
Individuals ie 3,86,14 
Banks and societies ae 2,20,69 
Total 6,06,83 

Loans due by— 

Individuals .. ei §,00 
Banks and societies 4,20,70 
Total 4,28,70 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banks have also dealings in current account 
with the latter, The Punjab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking bual- 
ness, euch a8 collecting hundis and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 

mslons of pute servants; The provincial 

ks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures. The bay 
bank has so far issued debentures of the value 


Overdues. 


of Rs, 9°8 lakhs and these debentures are recog- 


nised asa trustee security. The bank at Madras. 
had floated debentures of the value of 2.18 lakhs. 


in the security of a floating charge of the general 

assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value of 6 lakhs. As 
in every banking institution, these banks also 
are rib tae troubled with ie Shiri and 
deficits, though at different times in the different 
institutions. There is therefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks; 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surplusing bauks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage. The All-India 
Yrovinclal Co-operative Banks’ Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surplusing in the period and by 
correspoudence to arrange fur inter-provincial 
borrowIngs. 


Overdues.— Among the most Important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operative 
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credit soclety is undoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 
India, the societies have not attained any very 
great measure of success. On the 30th June 
1984, the overdue loans in agricultural societies 
amounted to Rs. 18,01,26,988 as compared 
with Rs. 13,00,76,376 the year before; the 
working capital of the agricultural societies 
was Ks. 383,98,77,047; e loans due by 
individuals were Rs. 37,03,:7,921. The 
overdue loans were therefore 38 per cent, 
of the working capital and 48 per cent. of the 
total loans due by individuals. The position 
is however rendered more serious when one re- 
alises that the figures are considerably obscured 
by book ontries and extensions of the date of 
repayment and in some cases, by the farmers’ 
borrowing from the sowcar to pay the soclety’s 
dues and that the percentages represent merely 
an average for all-India. The following table 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
| 30th June 1984, 


Overdue Loans in Agricultural Societies, 1933-34. 


—s ee a ee ee ea i ie 


(in lakhs of rupees.) 


_—— aw oe ee —— a 


Percentage of overdue 


loans to 
Working Loans due Overdue 
Province, Capital. by indivi- loans by | a ai 
duals. individuals. Working Loans due, 
capital. 

Madras as a se 5,20 4,20 2,53 49 60 

Bombay... ee oc 4,12 8,50) 1,63 40 47 

Bengal ee ee 5,93 4,2 3,41 58 82 

Bihar and Orissa .. 2,13 1,68 1,20 ho 71 

United Provinces .. 1,00 74 49 49 66 

Punjab 8,60 6,89 37 4 5 

Burma : we Ss 1,19 84 49 41 58 
Central Provinces and 

Berar ee id 1,56 1,25 1,00 60 80 

As¥am 33 23 22 67 96 

Mysore 54 50 25 46 50 

Karoda ea 86 80) 12, 33 40) 

Hyderabad 88 62 54 61 87 

Gwallor ran 28 48 39 1,39 81 

Kashmir 60 46 7 12 16 

lr'ravancore 37 3l 18 49 58 

Others 90 77 123 13 16 

Total .. 33,99 27,03 13,01 88 48 


ie 








The position has since June 1933 grown more | phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence 
“ious, slnce the fall of prices of agricultural | of the co-operative movement are chiefly to be 
Pioduce and the world crisis and trade depres- found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 


lon have reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerably and 
\ncreased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
‘ural credit societies. 
vl uverdue loans is 
lellucts very badly on the soundness of the co- 
tee ative structure. The loans having been 
sud on 
ull mate solvency of the societies is beyond 
di bute; but severe preasure on members and the 
sequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
Weld react very seriously both politically and 
* somically, The causes that have led to this 


repaying capacity of the ponte e member, 
in sanctloning loans for unproductive though 
perhaps neccessary social or domestic purposes 


This continued growth | or for the redemption of old debts and génerally 
an ominous portent and | aa uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
| ndustry. 


The loose scrutiny of the purposes 
stated in the loan applications and the absence 


the basis of the assets of mombers, the of a careful watch on the way the loan is spent 


by the members, which must be the case, where 
almost every member is a borrower or a surety 


composed almost wholly of the needy section 
of the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 


eo other borrowers and where the societies are 
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remissness in exerting pressure and in taking 
action against the defaulter, even when he is 
wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
growth of this menace of excessive overdues. 
The central financing agencies are more con- 
cerned with the assets that in the last resort 
are the security for their lendings and, with 
more funds than they could use, are more eager 
even than the Registrar himself for organising 
new credit societies. 


Land Mortgage Banks.—The loans advanced 
by co-operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to thelr consti-. 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the! 
source from which they derive the bulk of their | 
finance, for short or intermediate termg only. 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi-: 
aa rete of rural credit societies and thus upon 

acilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 
pave the way for the paying off of the old ones 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of tho heav 

luad of indebtedness does not depend so muc 

upon the easy terms on which co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of Individual 
indebtednoss to the sowcar, upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the sowcar any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate curront expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applicd to the liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
cluug more or less till now as evidenced by 

rmitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
egitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
for Increasing the load yet further. Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further increase in the 
burden, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and what he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can miore than make good on the 
threshing finor or in his shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop-keeper are ftill enjoyed by the sowcar, 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 
However, under the clrcumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts. The Indian Oentral Banking guy 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
pha basia and for exploring the posslbility of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the 
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settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committee 
would also be an important step towards libera- 
ting those, who have area ven up all thelr 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and thelr heirs could 
start with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturists for 
land improvement and: for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks. 


There are three main types of such banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
Mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and is well illustrated in the 
German Landschatten. The commercial typo 
is represented by the Credit Foncier of France, 
which works for profit and declares dividends 
The third type—the ane co-operative has a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The banks organised so far in 
India are in a sense of the co-operative type, 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
fae co-operative variety, admitting as they 

o to the membership a few non-borrowlne 
individuals for attractive initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
eflcient management. 


At present there sre 12 co-operative land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab. Two of there 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tchsil, Bombay 
has 15 land mortgage societics, which have 
only recently started their operations. Bengal 
has two, Assam has five, while Madras has 38 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank has been started recently. If 15 
too carly to pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchare of land 
in special cases. The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of there institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeein his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts. One feels, howev', 
extremely doubtiul whether the emphasis should 
not be laid on the intensive and extensive develop 
ment of agriculture, since as pointed out abot, 
unless agriculture becomes a paying industry, thu 
redemption is impracticable and illusory, ‘he 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes, there 
will have to be in the provinces central land 
mortgage banks as in Madras and In Bombiy 
Government will have also to render assistan 
to these institutions for the success of fhe 
debenturo issue, and its guaranteeing th 
interest as in the Punjab ought to me! 
all reasonable needs, though in special cas” 
there would not be much harmin the Govert- 
ment purchasing debentures of a certain 
value. While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among members is t's 
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sistent feature in the case of the unlimited’ 
ibility credit socicty, the insistence in the 


ise of a land mortgage bank with limited 
ibility is on the capacity and business habits 
f the directorate, In order to cnsure sound 
iluation of security, carcful investigation of 
itles, Correct assessment of borrowors credit 
nd repaying capacity and on the efficic nt 
nepagcmcnt of affairs 


Propaganda, Education and Trainin 
n the initial stages of the movement, it fell on 
h Registrar to carry on propaganda and 
iganize (oO operative socicths Tor this purpose 
h assistance of non official honorary workers 
vis impiiative and jn the various provinces 
. band of such workers was brought into exis 
ence, who as honorary organisers ot the district 
| talukas actively co operited with the official: 
h carrying on propiganda orgunising new 
ocletics as & result thereof and looking after 
‘he socictics 80 started in some measure With 
tte rapid growth of co ojxrative societies 
howc ver, it was felt that for the furthcr propa 
.ition of the movement it was dcsiribli to 
irry On work by tho non offiials in ® more 
organia d manner and for that purpos co »pera 
tive Institutes were started in the various pro 
viniis In some provinces, like Bombay thesc 
institutions are maxed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisers anc 
workers and of cooperative sovnths Ir 
others like Madras and the Unitid Provimus 
iniilvidutls were not admittcd as members and 
the institutions becamc provincial unions 0} 
co operative societi.8 Jn some provinces, lik 
fihir and Orissa they became tederitions o: 
y opr ritive socicti.s whue in others like Be nga. 
nd Assam they are known as co opttativi 
orginisition societies Whatver the cvac' 
form assumed by these provincial institutions 
their junctions wele more or kiss the same 
ul provinces, comprising propaganda and th 
locussing of non oft ial co operative opinio 
on the various problems that controntc: 
the movement from time to time They 
have come to be regarded in an ever increa- 
sing measure as the third arm of thi 
movemcot the Registrar and his staff repre 
seuting the administrative side perrorming more 
ol less the functions assigued to them undei th 
stututt, the provincial bank with the centra. 
tanks and bankmg unions representing the 
financial side and as such concerned more wit’ 
th financing of the movement and the institute: 
Unions fedceritions or organisition socictie 
I proscnoting the propagandist side and as suc: 
¢n rned more with cduciting popular opinio: 
tnt representing non official views to the author! 
tis A fow vears bach tho All Indi. Co 
, Titive Institutes Association was establishe: 
with a view to coordinate the actavitic 
i the provincial institutes, to formul1 
hon official co operative opinion on importan 
sxrative problk(ms from time to time an 


') (ncourage the growth of 
lit rature 


co operath 
"t was soon perceived that one of the serio1 

hi dicaps to the suc cessful working of co oper! 
N\ soctetics was the ignorance of the membe! 
4n' the absence of trained men as office bare! 

| ot 4. ties Illiteracy of the rural populatio: 
4 vir, has been found too big a problem f: 
| mstitutes and they have, therefore, ai 
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mpted only to spread knowlcdge of co operation 
nd co operative principles to the members of 
ovicties and to train up the office bearers in 
‘arious ways LCducation has thus developed 
ito an important function of these institutes 
1 Bombay, thc Institute has created a special 
ducation board which maintains co operative 
chools at different centres and conducts period: 
ally training classcs suit ible for different types 
‘{ workers and employees of co operative 
acietks Inthe Punjab howcver, co opt rative 
ducation has been organised by the Co operative 
Jepartment though the Punjab Co operative 
Jnion renders active assistance thercin In Bihar 
‘nd Orissa a perminent Co operative Lraining 
‘nstitute has been established at Sabourin the 
‘hagalpur Division which is controlled by a go 
‘erning body which includesthe Registrar and a 
sw rcprescot itives of the Lo operative k« dera 
ion Madras his organisca 6 training institutes, 
nthe United Provinces Bengal and the Central 
rovinccs, arrangementstor co operative traming 
ind educ ition have not yet boen properly mide 
ough there also it 18 the Dcupartme nt assisted 
ay the provincial union which organises the 
raining classes Ihe necd for proper co opera- 
ive triining and education has been felt m an 
nereasing degree 1n recent years and the Central 
Banking Lng Committee has recomme nded 
ery Stiongly the establishment of provincial 
‘0 operative colleges and an All India Co opera 
ive College for the higher training of more 
mpoitant officials in the Department, banks or 
soc ictics No action apparently has been taken 
“ill now on thse recommendations, but there 
ls no doubt white ver that any scrious attempt 
vt improvement of the co operitive soci ties 
the country must includ a proper organisation 
of Lo operative cducation not only tor the office 
bearers of soc ictics or the managers and inspec- 
“ors of central and provincial banks but also 
‘or the inspectors auditors and assistant regis 
Tars of the co opcrative departments ‘The 
Government of India hive tor the last two 
years havo placc lt at the disposal of cach of 
the Provincial Govcrnme nts about one lakh of 
rup ¢s which wer boing devoted to a better 
nygausation of co oyerative traming and 
education for the staff of the co opciative 
dcpartm« of 15 also of oth r institutions 


In some provinccs like the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissi, the provincial union or fc d¢ration 
has boen actively associvte d in discharging the 
Registrars statutory function of thc audit of 
societies and the Sccond All India Co-operative 
Institutes’ Confcrence held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) in 1931 also expiessed an opinion that 
the Registrars statutory obligation in this 
mattr could be discharged by a system of 
licensing and that audit should b a function 
enti usted to the provincial unions or fe di rations 
If this idea of 2 uniform system of audit through 
the provincial unions be accepted it will natu 
rally follow that thy will also have to assume 
the responsibility for supervision ol the co- 
operative sockths Ihe departmental audit 
or inspection by the centril banks cannot 
dispense with the need of careful supervision, 
which to be offective must be from within and 
the provincial federation or union Is obviously 
the best agency for this friendly and efficient 
supervision Lhe combination of the functions 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the 
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All-India Confer nec and endorsed by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean 
improved efticiency in the working of the move 
ment while de officialising it considerably and 
giving it the popular touch it lacks 
Non-Credit Agricultural Co-operation — 
For some years past increasing attention has 
been directed on other forms of co-operation for 
the benefit of the rural population Credit is 
but one of the needs of the cultivator {ts organi- 
sation through co operation touches but the 


fringe of the problem and different provinces. 


have been experimenting upon the application 
of co operative organisation to mect his different 
non credit needs ‘The problems of irrigation, 


consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
rying and supply: 

above all the. 
marketing of agricultural produce have been: 
therefore engaging the attention of co oprrators: ments 
8 have been! in India onthe 30th June 1934 were 4,494 distri 


fencing, cattle fusurance, de 
of agricultural requisites an 


and sooleties for these p 








Marketing Soctettes. 


with varying success In 4 land of ignorant and 
iterate agriculturists, {t would appear wiser 
to adopt the rule of one village, one society 

but the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
co operation have induced the authorities to 
avoid the multiple-purpose or general society 
and to favour the single purpose society, and we 
have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
needs, each onc of which it is proposcd to meet 
separately A single society trying to nicet all 
the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
force in the village which would tend to promote 
the ideal embodied in the famous phrase Better 
living better farming and better business 
Howevel, co operative opinion in India has not 
yet accepted the wisdom of this and yet believes 
in the theory of almost water tight compart 
The agricultural non credit societies 











established here and there and have been working' buted as under — 
Non Credit Agricultural Socitrves, 1938-84 
Purchase and Othor torms | 
Province Purchase | Production |} Production | of co opera Total 
and aale and sale tion 
Madras 7) k0 340) 425 
Bombay 46 16 oI 110 2453 
Bengal “4 937 267 43 1 $21 
Bihar and Orissa. 1 2 1 6 tf) 
United Provinces 148 40] 540 
Punjab 17 167 1 268 88 1,540 
Burma lt 4 1t 27 
Central Provinces and 
Berar 37 le 9 58 
Mysore 27 19 49 415 
Baroda 15 2) 31 06 171 
Other areas 3 a | 22 46 
Total 303 1171 1 &66 1,1 94 4,404 


Of these the importint are the marketing 
societies, particularly for the sale of cotton m 
Bombay and the con olidation holdings and 
better living societics in the Punjab 

Marketing Societies —Marketing of Agricul 
turil produce is the real crux of the whole 
question of rural prospority and betterment and 
as group marketing 1s always more effective than 
individua) marketing especialy in india where 
and individual producer is illiterate and Coneti 
tutes a small unit, co operative marketing has 
been accepted now aa ore of the most desirable 
ideals to work for It is only the complexity 
of the working of co operative sale societies, 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance, 
the lack of expert knowledge on the part of 
co-operative officials and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities that have prevented the 
sr arp multiplication of sale societies and their 
efficient working It is really in the develop- 
ment of this form of co-operative effort that 
ultimate success must be sought for in India, 
for credit alone could never bring comfort 
Where it has been tried with success, the results 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members 
The tremendous headway made in European 
countries fike Denmark and in the United States 
of Argérita in co-operative marketing organisa 


tien and the successful examples of the cotton 


sale socictics in Bombay should arrest attention 
and invite concentration on the co operativ 
organisation of agricultural marketing Thr 
jute and paddy sale socicties of Bengal have not 
met with success, it is true but the cotton 
grower in Gujarat and the Bombay Karnatah 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 
sale societies Absence of fraud In weighment 
adequate and high prices, insurance of the 
produce against risks of fire, prompt payment 
of sale procceds financial accommodation till the 
produce 1s sold, information of daily prict 
fluctuations in the Bombay market, supply of 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricul 
turist, who was otherwise at the mercy 

the adatya or worse still of his village sowcar 
[he cotton sale societies of Surat nave 
recently combined in a federation  whicl 
has taken over the co operative ginning factors 
already started by the members A few societies 
for the sale of other articles have also boen 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobacco 
chillies, paddy, onions and arecanut Bonga 
has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societie 
with a sale depot in Calcutta The Punjab 
has several commission shops which provi 
storage facilities so that the grower could walt | 
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for better prices, but which sell to local mer. 
chants yet, rather than to the merchants at the 
port. ras has a number of sale societies, 
put thelr transactions are small and they have 
not yet made much progress. 


Consolidation of Holdings.—The law of 
primogeniture, by which the eldest son alone 
succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
which is in force in some Duropean countries 
does not obtainin India. Each heir is given a 
proportionate share of each item of the inherited 
property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
to portion, The result is that successive 
generations descending from a common anccstor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
tus land but inherit that land broken up into 
smaller:and smaller plots. This continuous 
partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
tragmentation, which {is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the jolnt family system and the custom 
of cultivation In common. 


The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
is lost 1n boundaries. Fragmentation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort , it res 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve- 
ment: it prevents him from adopting scicotific 
methods ot cultivation ; it discourages him from 
earrying out intensive cultivation, it enforces 
uniormity of cropping, and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the penod during 
which cattle are usually sent out to graze on the. 
fields. The economic joss due to this system' 
can be easily imagined, and the only solution js| 
consolidation of holdings. This most difficult’ 
lmportant and interesting experiment originated 
inthe Punjab in the year 1920. The procedure 
adopted in establishing a Co-operative Consolida- 
tion of Holdings Society is to call together all 
¥rsons directly intercated in land in a given 
Village, persuade them to accopt the by-laws 
whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
approve a method of repartition, and then carry 
out actual adjustment of flelds and holdings in 
such a manner that no single individual might 
hive any grievance, As the result of patient 
work which has now extended over ten years, 
‘ome very striking results have been achieved 
aod the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
Important agricultural reform. It Is steadily 
balning In popularity, and, as more staff 19 trained 
and (he people become better educated to the 
adv intages of the system, the figures for the area 
‘onsolidated are mounting up year by year. 
Thts work began in 1920-21 and in the 10 yeas: 
thit have elapsed since then, 2,63,462 acrea: 
, havc been consolidated by the end of July 1930, 
' Out of the whole cultivable area of about 30. 
| m'hona, at an average cost of Rs. 2-5 per, 

rm, 

In the Central Provinces some success in 
Con ohiiation has been achieved in the Chattis- 
Bail: Division where scattcred holdings are 
Party dlarly common and it is not rare to see 10 
‘urs broken into 40 plots, Tho Local Govern-' 
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ment found it desirablo to resort to legislation 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 1928. Any two or more 
permanent holders in a village holding together 
not less than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
is that it gives powe to a proportion, not less 
than one-half of the permanent right-holders, 
holding not less than two-thirds of the occupied 
area In a village, to agreo to the preparation of a 
scheme of consolidation, which scheme, when 
confirmed, becomes binding on all the permanent 
right-holders in the village and their successors 
in interest. 


In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
Leyislative Council in 1928 to deal with certain 
features of the problem. When this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to be ultimately dropped. 


There are 11 societies for consolidation of 
holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 in the 
Baroda State bascd on the Punjab model. 


Rural Reconstruction.—One ofthe main 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative 
movement fall sp short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and it is 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
o1 otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bound up with general, rural development and 
progress So long as agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly indebted, have a fatalistic 
and listiess outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living, carrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and implements in more or 
less a primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
all other rural movements is possible. The 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rural] reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman dalal and the mer- 
chant; but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but half-hearted attempts 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of Institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
ueglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life explain very 
clearly why the achievements of the movement 
during the last 31 years have fallen far short 
of its objective. Rural reconstruction has, 
however, of late years claimed an increasing 
amount of attention ; but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made; what has been 
dono has been individual effort—the efforts of 
indlviduals fired by the impulse of social service 
and moved by enthusiasin to utilise their oppor- 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk. The 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab. The work done there covers education, 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of 
agriculture, fomale education and maternity 
welfare. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the local 
Government carried on from November 1929, The 
later part of 1938 saw a considerable impetus 
imparted to the cause of rural reconstruction 
in India. His Excellency Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bonibay, concentrated on 
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village uplift and carried on an intensive 


propaganda in that behalf which has led to . 


the formulation of 3 scheme whereby the 
work is being carried on earnestly by District 
Committees under the guidance of the District 
Collectors, the work being co ordinated by Divi 
sional offigers {the Punjab has appointed Mr 
Brayne of Gurgaon fame as Commissioner for 
Rural Reconstructiun and Bengal has made a 
similar ra Semele and it appears that all 
provincial Governments are devoting consider 
abk thought to this very important work 


Better Living Societies —lhe Punjab has 
been responsible for introducing this very desir 
able type of co operative society to promote 
better living among its members Ihere are 
about 300 such sorxties in that province and 
they have been doing quite important wok 10 
their own way ‘The socictics do not collect 
any levy from their members except the small 
entrance fec and thcy Jay down 1 programme of 
work and make rules for carrying 1t out trom 
year to year violation of which is punishable 
with fine under th. bylaws though these 
societies in the first instance have for their 
object the curtailment of ruinoys expenditure 
on marriages and other social occasions they 
have also hclped in various othtr matters ac 
that apart from saving to thuir memb rs thou 
sands of rupecs each year they are contilbuting 
to the general village uplift im some mcasure 
Some of these societies have le velled and pavcd 
and swept the village lands some have promoted 
sanitation some hav induced the villagers 
to improve ventilation 1p their houses some have 
repaired and roofcd the villag: drinking well 
some have arranged that all manure should be 
itted some have discouraged expenditure on 
ewellery and some hive stopped wast on farms 
Lhus ina varic ty of ways these societics generally 
have been great factors in the improvement o! 
conditions in the life of the village It i 
carnestly hoped that such better living sor fetien 
will be started in large numbers in the vaniou: 
provinces of India or better still that the co 
operative credit socictics would take upon 
themselves the function performed by these 
societies and that the term better living be 
given a3 wide a connotation as possible so that 
the «o operative moviment would be doing 
good to itself and thc nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift as well as itg own 
econonric ob) ctive of strengthening the position 
of the agriculturist 


Urban Credit Societies —While the chief 
objective of the co operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the rural popula 
tion it must be remembered thit tho Act of 
1904 permitted two classes of societies —rural 
and urban recognising thus the suitability of 
the co hah method for solving the pro 
blems of urban population also At present 
there are in all 11,118 non agricultural societies 
with a membership of 1319,151 Of these, 
5 319 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes 


An important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders and though 
the joint stock banking system that has so far 


res 
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small trader it is co opcretive banking that {fs 
bviously wanted The importance of People 8 
,0 operative Banks promoted for the benefit 
f urban people without any distinction of caste 
r creed is therefore very great for the finance 
“ ymall merchants artisans and craftsmen for 
he stimulation of trade and industrics in and 
round district and talukatowns The principal 
usiness of these banks js short term credit and 
this respect they resemble the ordinary 
‘ommercial banks Jn the absence of any 
udustrial co operative bank, it is also tor the 
peoples bank to finance small industrialists 
lp the deve lopment of cottage industries, 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India Another very 
important function which falls to peoples banks 
is the financing of the marketing of the producc 
of tht land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market ecntres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country 
It 18 only however inthc Bombay and Bengal 
Presid(ncies that we mect with some good 
stitutions tunctioning as peoples banks In 
Madris there are 1,074 non agricultural credit 
sock ties but most of these are not real peopl s 
banks ‘The Punjab has 1000 unlimited 
hability socicties and only 107 with lmuted 
habihty Lven here we hardly find any develop 
ment of real peoples banks In Bengal the 
limitcd Hability urbin credit societies number 
500 and though these ror i tc 8 seem to have won 
public confidenct the more important of them 
are salary earners credit socicties Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittigong divisions 
have several big concerns however workin, 
on sound lines ‘The question of startin, 
Peoples Banks in Bihtr and Orissa has not yct 
been serlously taken in hand In the Bombay 
Presidency institutions with a working capit.l 
of Rs 60000 and more arc classed as urbwn 
banks Since 1922 co operators in this Presi 
dency have been very kecn on having a full 
fledged peopl.s bank in every taluka town 
for 1t has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co operative bankint 
there is no doubt that the various umts will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual sottleraent of terms and co ordinated 
and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of imland trading agencks 
Peoplis banks are a repository of peorzles 
savings & nucleus for co operative activity and 
an institution giving facilities for mt¢rnal remit 
tance and it 18 quite necessary therefore thil 
their share cipital must be pretty Jarge | 
the Bombay Presidency on the 3lst March 193. 
there were 9{ urban banks most of which ar 
fairly succcssful Tho total membership ws 
1 39 379 the working capital was Rs 3 57 60 34 
and the reserve fund amounted to Rs 19 44 (2. 
It can be said without exaggeration that th 
development of urban bantang has been ! 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the ©? 
operative movement in India and other provin® * 
might well follow Bombay s example in th 
direction 


An portant variant of the urban co-operatly 
soclety la the Thrift The syst«n 
adopted Is to collect regularsavings every mouth 

.for a continuous period of two to four years 


developed in India is quite well suited in many | invest the collected amount to the best ad vantas 
for them, from tho point of view of the | and pay back to the subscriber his amount at th 
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end ofthe term with interest In many societies 
Joans are advanced also but not excceding a 
certain fixed proportion usually 3 of the deposits 
The Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members are school masters 
Lhere are about 125 thrift societies for women 
nly having a membership of about 2000 
Vadras has also more than 100 thrift socictics 
ind Bombay hashalfadozen Recently however 
Life Insurance Societies have been start 
din Bombay Bengaland Madras The Bombay 
ociety was Started in July 1930 and fur a few 
nonths worked as a provident socicty only 
1 suing policies of Rs 150 to Bs 500 and that 


too without medical examination, the idea being 


t» bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
small mann the village asin the town Jt has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis 
It has now, however widened its scope and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
under {ta ordinary branch while under the rural 
tranch, besides the ordinary small polives 
t has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance which will it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
} rrowing members much better 1t has by 
ncw wiitten a businersof over Rs 20 lacs The 
Bengal society 15 yet a provident society issuing 
wall policies while the Madras society—the 
‘S uth India Co operative Insurance Society— 
has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
nsurance society with share capital and com 
j wratively low rates of premia and has already 
written a large business of atout Rs 20 lacs 


Review —1he Co operative Societies Act of 
1304 had limitations which were soon recognised 
und at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
jrawn up which became the Co operative 
Societies Act of 1912 This Act remedied the 
dcfects of 1t8 predecessor authorized the regis 
{ration of Societies for purposes other than 
crelit substituted a scientific classification based 
on the naturc of the lability for the arbitiary 

» into rural and urban and legalised the 
istration of Unions and Cential Banks 


n 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
lation in a comprehensive resolution and 
ommended gs change in the policy regarding 
: grant of loans to members, 80 that they 
it lend money for domestic purposes as well 
ior agricultural ones in order that the members 
~at confine their dealings with the Co opera 
e Societies and be weaned from the sowcars 
1814, the Maclagan Committee on Co 
‘Tatlon was appointed and its report in 1915 
to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
. le administration of co operation Punctual 
ayment of loans was insisted upon and all 
¢ societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
operation were sought to be eliminated 
vin this time onwards the share of non officials 
the movement assumed incieasing Importance 
d it came to be realized that for the success 
thc movement, deofficlalizing of the same was 
Bary ‘lhe Government of India Act of 
13 made co operation a provincial transferred 
{ject and the local Governments were left 
: Me adapt the 1912 Act to their own require 


* t *teady growth of the Central Financing 
fncies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
td tor attending to this very important matter 
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in the development of co operation , but propa- 
ganda still remained thefunction of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
perceived that non official institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 
Official hands Accordingly Co operative 


Institutes were started in various provinces, 


in some cases as unitary societies reaching down 
to the village through their branches in the 


. divisions and the district, in other cases as a 


federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies ‘he part these non official 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas 
ingly important some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda others such as co opera 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit 


The steady progress of the movement—some- 
times even too rapid—for nearly 20 years 
how. ver was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burdun of the indebtedness of the ryot for co- 
operative credit necessarily confined itsclf to 
short term loins It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co operatue Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920 Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit 


Whik the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace It was found that financially the situation 
wis wors ning Defaults in repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co opera 
tive Committees of Enquiry were insti 
tuted in various provinces lhe CentralProvinces 
thought 1t necessary to have such a committee 
10 1922 while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee 1n 1923 A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar imquiries 
for the U P the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma 
Lhese Committces have carcfully analysed the 
position in their respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the cooperative credit 
organisation and the eatension of the non credit 
sidv of agricultural co operation Lhe pee 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma Madras and Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay passed the Co operative Societies 
Act of 1926 lnc orporating the suggestions made 
from time t time for tho amendment of the 
previous All) India Act lhis new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its prodccessor and its preamble refers to 
“better living better business and better 
mcthods of production as the aim of the move 
ment ‘The chicf features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societies the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies the extensign of summary powers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
provision of penalties against specified offences 
ihe Burma Act came into force in 1027 and 
the Madras Act im July 1982 Bihar and 
Origsa has also now passed a similar ( operative 
Act of its own reou? Ihe progress of the 
movement in forms other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit 

ocieties 
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The non-credit movement has had naturally 


Co-operation in Indian States. 


of Co operative Societies and their advisers 


More obstacles to overcome than the credit but | from the various provinces and States, but it 


he former ia slowly gathering force in the shape 


also included some ministers in charge of Agri- 


of sale societics for cotton in Karnatak Gujarat | culture and Oo operation from the provinces 


and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies in 
Burma and frrigation socicties in Bengal and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
co-operative movement in India 18 to be found 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through co- 
operation In the non agricultural non-credit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made 
There are & number of housing societics ospecially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans’ 
societies and unskilled labour sock ties in Madras 
It may be noted that on the agricultural sid 
co-operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non credit side the consumers move 
ment has made but meagre progtess 


In 1926, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
was ehpointes and co operation formed only a 
part— though an important one—of its extensive 
enquiry ntly, in consequence of the 
rearing of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking DCnquiry Commitee 
the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has beensurveyed Butthe provincial 
commitiees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
small industnes and trade Llhus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of bankin 
facilitiis have been examined, while the nee 
for separate enquires into the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lincs of those 
undertaken in C. P, U P and Madras and 
emphaalsed by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture is still to be met Bihar and Onssa 
recently got its movement examined by a com- 
mittee which has published {ta report last year 
‘Lhe Government of Bombay convened in June 
1933 a Round Table Conference of official and 
non-official Co operators to discuss the prolens 
that confronted the Movement in mbay 
As a result of this Conference, three Committ< es 
were appointed, one to examine the systtm of 
supervision over Co-operative societies by the 
Supervismg Unions in the Presidency, another 
to report on the best way toheilp the agriculturists 
in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co operative basis These Committees have 
not yet submitted their reports, but there is 
little doubt that their recommendations would 
lead to a tightening up of supervision, an exten 
sion of land mortgage banking and efforts to 
meet the growth of overdue loans 


The growmg difficulties of the Co operative 
Movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
Of India to hold an All-India Co operative 
Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 
1084 This Conference was unique in so far 
as it was not restricted only to the Registrars 


and a representative of eich of the two All India 
Co-operative organisations- the Institutes’ 
Associition and the Provincial Banks’ Associa- 
tion Jhis Conference recommended the en 
ctment of an All India Co operative Socicties 
Act so as to permit the registration of Co opera- 
tive Societis working in the whole of India or 
in more provincesthanonc It also recommend- 
ed earnest efforts for the development of land 
mortgage banks by the Government guarantee- 
ing not only the interest on their debentures 
but also the capital and suggested the creation 
ot «a Central Co oporative Board under the 
Imperizl Government with a small establishment 
to bring about a closer co ordination of work 
between the different provinces and States of 
Indias‘ This last pugarstton has met with some 
opposition since after the provincialsation of 
Co operation under the Montford Reforms of 
1014, the provinces do not much fancy thc 
imposition of control trom the centre And 
yet, there seems to be nothing wrong in th 
idea of a central organisation, wluch would be 
a clearing house for authentic information and 
stimulate progr ss through a careful study of 
e\pellmcunts and efforts in particular areus anil 
drawing attention of other areas to the success 
achieved or the deficiencies revealed 


It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow in Introducing the co-opera 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement in some of the more important of the 
Statcs, such as Hyderabad (Doccan), Mysor 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made considera 
ble progress, more or less on the same lines 145 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces 


The landmarks in the hustory of the co opcri 
tive movement in India are , the Co-operative 
Credit Socteties Act of 1904, the Co operativ: 
Societies Act of 1912, the Maclagan Committe 
Report, 1915 , the provincialisation of co-opera 
tion, 1919, the establishment of instituts 
unions and federations for propaganda = thi 
Committees of Linquiry into the co-operativ: 
movement in several provinces province! 
legislation the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Cnquiry Com 
miftees, 1931, and malketing surveys dett 
conciliation schemes and land mortgage bankin,, 


The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the stages of its evolution may be brik tly 
summarised as—agriultural credit, urban 
credit, central credit organisations apex co opt ra 
tive banks, propaganda by non-officials, non 
credit agricultural co-operation, urban ‘) 
operative banking, long-term loans and d|t 
redemption achemes, land mortgage bani- 
go-operative education , rectification and consol! 
dation of the credit movement organisation ©! 
supervision over primary societies and rwul 
reconstruction 
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Statistics of Co-operation. 


TABLE No, 4. 


Operations af Co-operaiwe Societies, 1933-84. 
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Number - a 

Working Capital -— 

Share Capital 

roslts held from— 

Members .. es ed 
Non-Members es wis 
Societies .. as a 
Provincia) r Central Banks 
Government 


other Funds , 


Total 


liuing the year to— 


Individuals. . ea es 
Banks and Societies oe 


Loans due by— 
Individuals. . 
erdue .. ac 
locleties as 
Profits e ee ee 


Provinolal 


Banks. 


67,75 


\ 07.2 


64,34 
3,97,31 
11,22 
62,51 


11,01,05 





J,86,14 
2,20,69 


8,00 


4,20,70 


18,33 


Central 
Banks. 


| 603 ra. 


289,84 


18 43,13 


3,14,15 
297,78 

48,93 
2,93,17 


30,81,00 


=e 


99,44 
8,38,77 


58,71 


20,65,11 





40,16 





Credit 





(In Thousands of Rupees) 


Non-Agri- 


Agricultural cultural 
Societies. Societies. 





Non- Non- 
Credit. Credit Credit 





eee 


18,408 | 5,319 | 5,799 





4,37,19 5,17,11 
1,07,92 6,12,40 
1,47,65 4,77,09 
23,13 11,16 
17,47,61 1,1 3,51 
19,86 63,77 
8,56,40 1,89,80 
33,98,78 19,85,74 
4,20,42 12,17,80 
74,10 1,18,49 
27,03,08 14,51,23 
13,11,27 2,29,08 
88,58 73,00 
1,41,64 67,72 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AGRIOULTURAL ARD HORTIOULTORAL SOOIETY 
(THK ROYAL) ov INDIA (Calcutta).—Founded 
1820, A Olass Annual subscription Rs, 32 En 
trance fee Rs.8. B Class Annual subscription 
Rs 12 Secretary: S Percy- Lancaster, F1 8, 
FR H.S., M.R AS. 1, Alipore Road, Alipore 


AGRI-RORTICUITURAL SOCIETY OF BURMA — 
Superintendent [T P Joyee, Agri Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Kandawglay, Rangoon. 


AGRI-HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS — 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Clasa A Ra, 7, in Claas B Rs 3 
President H E The Governor of Madras, 
Charman Mr C A_ Aicnderson, 105 
Hon, Secretary Mi B 8S Nuody, BA 
Hon Treasurrry Mr H A Buller, Jeynunpet, 
S W Madras 


ANTHROPOIOGICAL SoOcIETY oF BOMBAY — 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosccution 
of Anthropological research in India, tv 
correspond witb Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world, to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discuesing papers, 
and to publish a journal containing the 
transactions of the Soclety Annual sub- 
scription Rs 10 President KR P Masan) MA 
Hon secretary Dr N A _ ‘thooth, Ba, 
DPhil (Oxon) Office Address 172, Hornby 
Road, Bombay 


BKNARES MATHEMATIOAL SOCIETY —Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of reszarch In the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathemiatical 
Society "’ in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
here are about 60 members from all parts of 
India Admission fee Ra 10. Annual sub- 
scription Rs 12 (Ttesident members) and Ra 5 
(non-resident members). President Dr 
Takshmi Narayan, MA, D8c, Seerctary 
Prof, Chandi Prasad, MA, BSc ; Treasurer 
Prof Pashupati Prasad, MA, BSC 22 
Sanpura Be ares City 


LHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
Poona —The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir RB. G Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E 
Jord Willingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects arc to publish critical edi- 
fons of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental aut: to provide an up-to- 
date Orfental Library, to train students in 
the methods of researchand to act as an 
1\formation bureau on all polnts connected 
with Orlental Studjes. The valuable library of 
ti late Dr Sir R G@ Bhandarkar, which he 
lid bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
1 ter his demise handed over by his executors 
'> the Institute, and 18 now located in the 
( notral Rall of the Institute Since the 1st 
O1 April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
| ve transferred to the custody of the Institute 


the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly in charge of the Deccan 
College together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs 3,000 a year Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B 8 S and 
the Government Oriental Scrics ‘Lhe 
Institute has undertaken 1o edit Muhabharata 
(ritically (Zdvtor an Chief Dr V & Sukthan- 
hair), at the request of the Chef of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Rs one 
lakh for that purpose Grants are bemg 
received from the Government of Indla 
(Rs 4,000 a year) the University of Bombay 
(Rs %,000a year) and the Government of 
Bombay (Rs 6,000 8 year), Burma, Hydera- 
bad (Decian), Baroda and Mysore as well as 
several Southern Mahratta States The 
Institute has a Jvuurnal called ‘“‘Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute” 
published four times a year It also held 
under its auspices the First Onental Con- 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the tronage of H E_ Sir 
George Lloyd und the presidenry of Sir R @. 
Bhandarkar Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jam community, supple- 
mented by Grants mn Ald from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M.A. classes in Sansknt, Pali, Aidhamagadhi 
and Ancient Indian Culture Lectures by 
Fmincnt scholars are also delivered occa- 
Sionully Membership dues Rs 10 4 year or 
Rs 100 compounded for life Members 
tan subject to certam conditions, borrow 
books trom the library and get the 
“Annals” free and other publications (a 
hist covering about 100 titles sent free upon 
request) it <«oencession rites Secretary 
Dr VS Sukthankar, MA,1hD 


THI BARATA ITIHASA SANSHODHAKA MANDATA, 


Poona —] ounded in 1910 by the late Mr V 
kk Rajwade and Sardar K Mehendalo and 
registered under Act AXI of 1860 in 1916 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials, erccting suitable buildings 
for prescrving and exhibitinz them, publishing 
such materials and other works of historical 
research and generally to enconrage and 
foste1 critical study of and research in Indian 
history Has a building of its own, possesses 
the best collection of Peisian and Marathi 
histo1ical papers owned by any private 
society Has a rare collection of about a 
thousand Indian paimtings, maintains a 
coin cabinet and an armoury of old weaponry 
Has a section foi Copper plates, sculpture 
and archa logy and has a hbrary of 1a1e books 
Holds fortnightly and annual meetings where 
notes and papers based on original documents 
aro presonted, discussed and afterwards 
published thom Has published 6 volumes uf 
original historical letters and other historical 
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and literary books whose total number 
exceeds 75 Conducts 8s quarterly jownal 
devoted to research Work done mostly 
in Marathi his celebrated the Silva jubilec 
bv calling an alliIndia Modern History 
Congress and is a a publishing a 
Commemoration volume epends entirely 
on public subsriiptions Js supported ly 
are | chiefs Jahagirdais Sardars and thie 
ublic Ihe late Dr J CL Abbotof New Jersey 

SA, left by willa gift of 30000 dollars 
to the Mandala for bmldings ind othr 
purposes Annu] membeiship fees for varic us 
classes aro Re 3,6 12 2° 125 and 300 which 
can be compounded for lift by paymg ten 
times the annual subscription of a paiticular 
class In a single yer Presadint Mr ¢ 
Vaidya MA LIB Jae liesidente Mt N 
C Kelkar BA ILB Shiimant Builasahce) 
Pant Pratmidhi, BA Ruler of Aundh 
Secretanes Prif D V Potdar BA Suidal 
G N Muyumdar, (11 Jregeurer Mr A V 
Patwordhan BA Jveader Mr SN Joshi 
and Mr @ H Khare d4ddrpss 31.13 
Sadashiv Peth, Poona City 


BOMBAY ART BoOCIETY —Foundid 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applicd Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and mainti(nance of a 
permanent gallery for mcturcs and other 
works of Ait Annual exhibition usually 
held every January Annual subscription 
Ra.10 , Life member Rs 100 Won Secretary 
V V Oak, Bar-at Law Office Secrotanat, 
Ground Hloor Bombay 


BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE Royal ASIATIC 
SocieTy —Founded 1804 to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts Scinecs and {ite 
rature Annual subscription Rs 60 Secretary 
J.8 TwWey, Town Hall Bombay 


BOMBAY MEDICAI UNION —Iounded 1583 to 
promote friendly intci1course and exchange 
of views and experiences betwecn its members 
and to maintain the interest ind status cf the 
medical profes3ion in Borml ay and the Jrep 
denc Ihe Fntrance lee tor Resilient 
members R&S 56 monthly sulseuption Rs 2 
Absent mombers Re 1 and non resi icnt 
members ycaily sul sumption Ra 5 President 
Dr J E Spencr Vuelreswents Dr 
S§ J Mcherhomy: and D H  Dudha 
Hon Treasurer Dr R D LP Mody Jon 
Iabraruans Dr V B Desai ind Dr kh S$ 
Bharucha Hon Ssecretares Dr Sorab J 
Popat and Dr B [hikore Blavitasky 
Lodge Building kiench Bridge Chowpatty 
Bombay 


BOMBAY NATURAL History Sovirry (Tegis 
tered under Act XXI of 1860) —I oundi d 1893 
to promote the study of Natural History in all 
its branches Tho Society has a membcrship 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a muscum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebratca found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
ofthe Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Walesa Museum, and a great part of the 
Society's collections have been transferred 
to that Museum <A Journal {3 published 
at varying times during the yceat which 


BomMBAY SANITARY 


Societies * Literary. Scientific and Social 


contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as pegs ose of new species 
and local lists of difftrent orders ‘Lhe 
Society’s Hbrary is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofassi] Ihe Socicty a 
Taxidermist Te partment undertakes the cur 
im, md mounting of trophics for members 
Annudl subsciiption Rs 25 IJntrance fer 
Rs 10 Patruns H 1 The Viceroy of India 
W RA the Proce of Wales JT we Patrons 
li H lho Mibario of GCutch GCB81,GCIE 
H WH the Maharaja of Jodhpur, hCS1, 
KC VO HH the Maharvo of Rewa, KC SI, 
HW Hethe Mahaiaj_ of Bhavnagar, and Mr T 
VY Lvans Liverpool Sir David Dzia Kt Mr 
A S Vanay I ndon Tt (ol K ¢ 
(harpure 1Ms Dhuha Preswent H} Th 
ht Ho lori Briebowne @c1k MC Tae 
Toiestie ts Shell n Sir Rotcrt Bell Kt cv) 
cSt 1¢5 H NH Lhe Maharan of Cutch 
QqqcSt G@C11 Momoraiy & erctary Mr 
P M ZPD Sunierson, FZS (¢ trator S&S H 
Fuitir OM/sS MLC FI Asatt Curator ( 
McCann Fleai Clerk Mi A I lJernands, 
Gill age stat Me P LT Gomey Ofttes 
6 Azollo Street, Bomtl 4 


4ASsorTALION —Found | 
to erate an educatcd public opinion with 
regard fo sanitary mattira In general, (5) 
to diffusc the knowledge of sanitation an! 
hvgiene generally, and of the prevention ot 
the sprcad of distase amongst all classes of 
people by means of lecturcs, leaficts ani 
practical d«monsatrations and If possibl 
bv holding clacses and examinations,  (r) 
to promote sanitary acicnce by giving prizs 
rewards or midis to thos who may bri 
dihg«nt application add to our knowledg 
In sanitary science by original rescarch ¢1 
otherwise (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical Iectures for mothers ar | 
girls in the various localities and = different 
chawls, provided the peopl. in such icc 
hities or chawls give facilities he Sanitary 
Institute Budding in Princess Striet whi | 
has Jately been built by the Association at 
eost of nearly Rg 100000 the foundatia 
atone of which was laid by Tadv Willingdc: 
in March 1914 and op ned in March 191 
fe a larze and handsome structure with 
large Lecture Hall Library Museum ete ai! 
also provides accommodation for hing Geo! 
V Anti Tuberculosis league Dispens 1% 
transferred to the Munik | cage in 1924 ar! 
Muscum and the offce of the Asustant Ho ith 
Officer C and J) Wirde and the Vaccinat! 
Station Hon Secretary Dr J § Nerurkesr 
Bsc, M & 8, DPH (Cantal ), Executl 
Heilth Officer, Pombhay 


BRITIGEH AND FORZIGN BIBIB SOCIETS 


Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bibl 
Society has been at work in thia country 
It haa 6 Auxiliaries 1a India and an Agen % 
in Burma Ihe first Auxilary was esti! 
hahed m Calentta in 1811, then follow ! 
the Bombay Auxilfary in 1813 tha Madr 

Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Aux 

liars in 1845, the Punjab Auxillary in 1%6% 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1876 while t! 
Burma Agency was founded in 1890 =!! 


Soctettes : Literary, Scientific and Socral, 


Bible or some portion of if is now to be bad 
In over 100 différent Indian languages and 
dialecta and the circwation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,140208 issues in 
19384 Lhe Eibes Jlestaments, and Por 
tions In the vallou» vernaculars ale scid st 
ratea which the very poorest can pav and 
at considerable lusy to the Society Grants 
of English Scriptures ate made to Studente 
diet pase Universit}  ¢xaminitions, as 
undir — 





The Ncw festiment ind Psalms to Matri 
culate, ard the Bible to Graduatcs 
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Portions of Scriptures inthe important ver 
paculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to. carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Be- 
ridcs the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
thire is Bible work carried cn in India, 
and Burma in a much emaller way 
by the Bible Translation Soclety—which !s 
connected with the Baptist Mussicaary 
Soci tv—the National Bible Society of Scot- 
lind, the Ameruan Bible Society and the 
Jranquebur Tamil Lible Socicty 


The following table shows the growth inthe British & lorelgn Bible Society’s work during 


th past few yeare in India and Burma .— 


TABIE OF CIROUTAFION OF THE BF BS 1n Inpta. 


— 


Auxiliarics | 19 4 | 1033 





— 


—— — 


1930 | 1929, 





1932 
(ilcutta ~2094 | 2306)7 2,0 744 
Bombs y 190 *03 | 214 014 206 019 
\ adras adh © 22 01 30¢ 254 604 
qncalor> 23 912 26 077 25,624 
Not Indl _- 1. | 206 500] 203 706 | 
luny b T7590 | U4 C05 89 ¢96 
fonm 10€ (3 | 1 + 357 90 079 
Total {1 140,- S11 238436] 1120 4.0 





1931, 1928. 
211040 | 174,83, 204 336 230,496 
181720 | 197193 191 151 197,049 
261564) | 264,675 272,403 239,852 
18 (0° 22,179 36,355 29 251 
143403 | 212,457 193 539 198,898 
90-12 | 173,020 120 721 162 560 
&) 973 79,506 79,140 74,898 
1,00 904 | 1,123,863 | 1,097 645 | 1,183,004 





Iheet returns do not include the copiea which any Auxiliary has supplied {0 London or to 


ny other Auxiliaries during the vear 
( necd Scorctary for India wd Ceylon 


}RITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION (Bombay 
Branch) —Iround(d 1886, to promote Medi 
i] and the Allicd Sciences and the matnte- 
huce of the honour and intcrests of the 
M cdical Profession Serrefary Dr b B 
¥ dh Rawal Building, lamington Road, 
Bombay 

CATCUTTA (HFSS SocreTY —Lo encourage (hess 
nd Chess contests open toall Jatrons J 
( (apiblancy and Sir W 1 Greaves Kt 
Jit Preardent ‘Ihe Non ble Mr Justice 
MN Mukery,, MA BL Face President Dr 
HM W B Moreno Hon Secretary @ Dhara, 
Hlon Ureasurer 33 B Gosh, 98, Lower Cir- 
ar Road Calcutta 

1 J] RENS AID SoOcILTY was established in 
Ju7 to help forward tho operation of the 
| mbay Children Act by tiking over res- 

nslbilitv tor the maintenance of the Umar 
}adi Children a Remand Home for the or 
insation of inquiry work regarding the 
ih Of boya and girls dcalt with by the Juve 
le Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re 
f rmatory School for boys under 12, and 
r the coordimation of work done by 


EMITOLVLRS 


ihe Rcv JS M Hooper MA Muyo Road, Nagpur C P 


voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court The Society 19 a private 
charitable organisation with a grant in aid 
from Government Its work lies amongst 
destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India juvenile offenders kss than 36 years 
cf ige and children offended against by adult 
persons All of whom hive been arrested 
uudar the Pombay Children Act in cither 
Bombiy City) or Suburban = District 
Merdent H CE The Rt Hon Tord 
Brabourne G@( ri MC Jace President —'The 
Hon Slr Robert Bel KCST, CIT,1CS 

(harman Mr C P __ Bramble Hon 
4rcavurer Mr Meyer Nissim Secretary — 
Miss M K Davis MBF 

EPbDIRALION OF INDIA —The 
Linploycrr J ¢d¢ration of Indi. was registcred 
carly in 1933 with thc followms, ‘mong its 
inuln objects —Lo promote and_ protect 
tho itcrests of employiih engazed in the 
trade commerce industries and manufacturcs 
of India = to yromote or oppose icgislation 
or other masures affuctmg their interests , 
to collcct and circulate statistics and other 
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nominate Iegatees and advisers to the 
International Labour Confcrences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects 
for discussion before such bodies and to 
promote or oppose their recommcndations 


to secure concerted action on all subjects: 
involving the intercsts of its members — 


to consider and support well considered 
schemes for the welfare and uphft of 1 xbour 


and cstablish hartnonizus relations between. 


Capital and Jabour and to carry on pro 
paganda for the purpove of educating public 
opiuon with regird to the character scope 
importance and nec ds of industrial enterprise 
as represented by tho l edcration 


Most of the leading employers organisations in 
India are members of the I'cudcration 


The office bearers for the curent year are — 
fresuient Sir H P Mody KB Vue 
Presidents Sir Liward Benthall Sn Wiliam 
Wright and sir Hom Mchta 


The office of the Federation 13 at present located 
at Patcl House, Churchgate Street, Bombay 


LUROPEAN ASSOCIATION —lLhe Luropean Ass0 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo Indian 
Defence Association and was re established 
{in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association but the present title 
was adopted in 1913 IJhe Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political ilfe of 
India The Head Offices (Central Administra 
tion) are at 17 Stephen Court, Park Street, 
Cilcutta Presiienf Mr W W K_ Page 
Vicelresulent Mr RK H lerguson MLC 
(Bungal) and Sir Leslie Hudson, MIA 
(Bombiy) General “retary Mr © H 
Withcrington ffon Ceneral Preasurer Mr 
Ji) Carter 7 ublicati on The Review of 
India obtainable frum the General Seerctary 


BRANCHFS OF THE LUROLIAN ASSOULATION 

ASSAM —Chairman, Mr G L Cuffe 

BENGAL, LASTERN —Chauman, Mr J W L 
Berry, Hon Seactury Mr R P bLiay 


BENGAI, WISIEFRN—Charrman Mr D M 
Archibald, ZZon Seuetary, Mr W V 
Curtain 

BiHaR, Nokrit —( harman, Mr I G Munns 
Hon Seretary, Mr W H Meyrick 
OBL,MIC 

BomMBA -—-Chaurman Sir John R Abercrom 
bie, Kt Hon Seeretary Mt 1 G henncdy 


CacHaR —Charrman Mr G G Hills, Zon 
Secretary, Mr tl J Caple 


CarcurTa —Chaurman, Mr Gcorge Moryan, 
OIL,MLA 


CHITTAGONG —Chauman Mr J] M Crosficld 
Hon Secretary, Mr L U S I cwis 


DARJEELING —Chawman d& Hon Secretary 
Dr D A Farquharson 


Dooars —CAairman, Mr G P Macphcrson 
Hon Secrdary, Mr I} KR G Shephard 


coming - 


Socreties Literary, Sctentyic and Social, 


information of interest to employcrs, fo 


KANKINARRAH —Charrman Mr D. I Duff, 
Hon Seeretury, Mr C D Leitch 


MADRAS —Chauarman Mr YT G_ Jubker 
Hon Secretary Mr { E James OBT ,MIA 


MANBHUM —Chairman Mr A 1 Ingcldew 
ras ead Mr J} Wilson Haigh, M I 
eT 


PUNIAR —Charrman Mr P H Guest, Hon 
Secretary Mr I & Watson 


SIND —Chairman Mr L ( Buss, MLA 
Hon Secretary,Mr M R&R Cuirter 


SYIHIT —Chawman, Mr H A Bull, Hon 
Secrctary Mr | k H V Houghton 


TRICHINOPOLY -—-Chairman and Hon  Secre 
tary Mr J F CG Reynolds 


UNITED PROVINOKS —C haarman Mr I Gavin 
Joms, MLC Hon Secretary, Mr © 
Cooling 


INDIAN AsSOOIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
SCIFNCR (Caleutta) —Honorary  Secreiary 
Dr S$ KA Mitra Dse 210, Bow Basar 
Street ( alcuttr 


INDIAN CHEMICAL SooreTY —Was founded 1n 
1924 with Sir P © Ray as President located 
in the University College of Science buildings 
02 Upper Circular Road Calcutta Sir U N 
Brihmachin Presa tent “1 P C= Ray, 
Dr Gilbert J Towler Prof D1 B kh Singb 
Prot Dr J N Mukerji Prof Sir Martin Forster 
Prof Dr 8 8 Bhitnagar and Prof Dr H k 
sen Joe Prevents, Mr P Riy, Hon 
Secretary Prot Dr S Ghosh Hon Treasuiur 
Prof Dr J ¢ Ghoshand Prof Dr A ( Sircar 
Hony Jdvtors Dr kh G@ Nauk Prof Dr H 
B Dunnichff Prot Dr B B Dey, Prof Dr 
J N Ray Yrof Dr 8 § Jochi Dr PC 


Mittcr D1 R I Datta Rev kather J Van 
Neste Dr BL Muinjunath, Dr JA 
Chowdhury, Mis Shela Dhar Prof ! 


Neogi Prof Dr P C Guha, Prof Dr R I 
Hunter Dr A N kKappanna Prof Dr \ 
Subrayanian Prof Dr A R Normeni 
Prof Dr BS njiva Rao Prof Dr R 
Ray, and Dr P B Sarkar Members of the 
Councl Mr GQ Banerjee Asst Secretar) 
Dr S Choudhury and Dr D Chakravart! 
Asst Editors 


Bombay Bronth Mr G C Matter Presuent 
Ti S Wheeler ) uve President, Mr N \ 
Hirwe and Mr S M Mehta, Jownt Secr 
tarees 


Lahore Branch Prot R C Shani, Presrde! 
Dr K Venkataraman, Secretary 


Madras Branch Rao Bahadur B Viswanat! 
Presvdent , Prof Dr B Sanjiva Rao be 
President and Dr K A Rao, Hony Secretar! 
and Treasurer 


The Soclety publishes a monthly Journal dealivs 
with original researches in Chemistry in Indio 
Subscription to Fellowes Re 15, on-Fellow’ 
Rs 16 Fellowship is open to graduates ¢ : 
Chemistry and to those who are interest 
with the progress of Chemistry Partioularé 


Societies: Literary, Scientific and Soctal. 


and Election form can be had from the Hony. | 


Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, P. O. 
Box 10857, 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL AND SOOIAL 
SOIENCE.—Founded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms ‘political’ and 
‘social’ in their widest sense; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social questions; to for- 
mulato considered views on current political 
and socia] questions; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or neccessary to be raised 
ijn the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. 
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the former publishes original papers on Ma- 
thematical subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachers of 
mathematics and maintains a library with 
current mathematical periodicals in all 
languages and new books on the subject. The 
library is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are cir- 
culuted to members by post. The journals 


ot the Socicty are published in Madras. There 
are about 385 members trom all parts of 
India. I’resadent: Rao Bahadur P. V. Seshu 


Alyat, LES. (Retd), Peruvemba Palghat. 
Secretaries: Dr R. Vaidyanathaswamy, M.A., 
D.Sc., University, Madras, and Prot. 8. B. 
Belekar, MA., Professor of Mathematics, 
College of Science, Nagpur. Librarian : 
Prof. V. B. Noik, 4.4 , Protessor of Mathema- 
tics, Fergusson College, Poona. 


fice: Servants of India 
Soctety, Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, Bombay, ! 4 INDIAN ROADS AND ‘TRANSPORT DRVELOP- 


Preevdent: Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Bar-at-Law ; 
Vice-Preaidents: Mr. Jamuadas M. Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, M.LA., Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate; Hon. Secretaries: 
Mr. S. G. Warty, M.A., and Mr. Mavji Govindji; 
Treasurer: Mr. V. R. Bhende. 

INDIAN L.EAGUE OF NATIONS UNION.— (Central 
Comimittce).—Thoe original Comniutteo set up 
nm Delhi in 1024 18 no longer in existence 
The Committee has to be reconstituted. The 
only two members of the onginal Committee 
now In Delhi are Sir Lancelot Graham, K O1.%., 
and Mr. U. N. Sen. 


BOMBAY.— (LFAQUE 
President : Sir Cowasji Jchangir, Ut ; Chair- 


The subscriptions for membership of 


OF NATIONS UNION) —j 


MENT ASSOCIATION, {1MTTLD,.—-Regist ered 
Oflice—41, Nicul Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay.—The Association was formed in 1926 
and registered In October 1927 having a 
Council with Weadquarters in Bombay and 
Branches at Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, Assam, Lahore and Rangoon, cach 
with a Local Comnuttec. 


the 
Association are :~- 


pel annum, 


Associate Members Rs, 5 
Ordinary Members » 10 
Supporting Membeis » 300 


man of the Executive Committee; The Ion. The aims and objects of the Association are to 


Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member 
to the Government of Bombay; Hon 
Secretary : M. V. Venkateswaran, M.A., J.P 
Address> Improvement Trust Building. 
\splanade Road, Bombay 1. 

CrNTRAL PROVINCES.—Patron: H. EK. Sir 
Hyde Gowan, K.0.81.; President: Mr. 8. B 
Tambe ; Secretary > M.D. Shahane. Address: 
Servants of India Socicty, Nagpur. 

MYsSORE.—Preswent: Dr. E. LP. Motcalfe, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University , 
Vice-President: A. BR. Wadia, Univorsity 
Professor of Philosophy; Secretary > K, V 
Sastr], Mysore University. Address : Mysort 
University, Mysore. 

MASULIPATAM.—Hon, Secretary: Mr. Lanka 
Satyam, M.A. 

lh WRAGHT —President: Mr. Jamshed N, R. 
Mehta; Secretary: Keval Ram Shahani, 
Rambaug Road, Karachi. 

(i1ncuTta,—Presudent: Mr. A. K. Roy. 
far-at-Law, Advocate-General, Bengal. 
Joint Seeretarves: Messrs. N. C. Roy & 
P oO, Mallik. 99, Bakul Bagan Road, 
Lbhowantpore, Calcutta. 


promote the cause of Road, Motor and Air 
Transport Development throughout India by 
making representations to the Government of 
India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, improvement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aerodromes 
and methods of transport, to make representa- 
tions to all or any of the bodies regarding the 
adjustment of taxation, customs duties and 
excise affecting motor vehicles and other 
modes of traysport and employment of same 
in such a Manner as to facilitate the develop- 
ment of motor and air transpoit throughout 
Todia; to educate the public by means of 
propaganda and to create authoritative 
public opinion with 1egard to the needs of, and 
advantages to be derived from, Improved 
road and air communications, and the use ot 
these forms of transport, 


All persons, associations, firms or companies 


interested in Road, Motor and Air Transport 
Development and their problems are eligible 
tor election a8 members. 


It \JAB.—Hfon. Secretary: Mr. C. L. Anand, The present constitution of the Council of the 


rincipal, Law College, Lahore. 

Lt KNOW.—President : Raja Rampal Singh ; 
Hon, Seeretary: Dr. V. 8. Ram, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow, 


[Noivy MATHEMATICAL Socrety.—Tlounded In 
\\? for the advancement of Mathematical 
‘Mulies in Tndia. 16 conducts two quarterly 
0 nals, The Journal of the Indian Mathema- 
hel Society and The Mathematic Student; 


Association is :— 


President.—_H. E. Ormerod, Fsqr.. J.P., Vice- 


President—-G, H. Cooke. Faqr., J.P., Members 
of Council—Major-General Sir Reginald Ford, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0.. Sir Ernest Miller, Kt., 
XR. J. Watson, Esqr., Sir Nesp Wadia, K.B.E., 
C.1.E., J.P., Slr Hormusj! Mody, K.B.E,, 
M.L.A., J.P., The Hon’ble Mr, R. H. Parker, 
8. Guevrek, Esqr., J. Humphrey, 0.B.E., 
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I MLC, Nurmshomed M Chinoy [sqr JP 

IRS Kynnersiey Lsqr J Wilson Esq 

H A Lindquist Lyqr andF W Alatt TEsqr 
Genera] Secretary -lneut Colonel HC 
Smith, OB F, MC 

Branches are already in extstence in Borabry 
Calcutta, Madras Karachi (ssam Tahore 
and Rangoon and others will be formed as 
and when occasion demands The applica 
tion for membership should be mide t) the 
(General Secretary of the Ass cition af 41 
Nicol Road Ballard [state Bombay o1 tthe 
Secretarica of the Branches  Bombiy PO 
Box 893, Calcutta PO Bow 2.8 Midras 
PO Bos 1270 harachih PO Box 168 Assan 
PO Mohainaghat JTahcre PO Box 16 

Rangoon I’ O Box No 333 


INDIAN SOOGIFTY OF ORI NAT Ant (Calcuttaj— 
Patron Marquess of /etland GCILt 
Presedent Sir tdward C  BKenthall Vwe 
Pr sidents The Hon bk Raja Sir Manmatho 
Noth Roy Chowdhury Kaji Priullanath 
lagore Gagonendranith Tagore }sqr Jvtin 
dranath Basu, Isqr M‘’ BI M1I.(¢ 
Jot Hony Scecretarves Dr Abanindranith 
Tagore Nikhilrinjin Mookhery) J sqr ZZony 
Treasurer Nikhilranjan Mochheryt 1 3q 
Asst Secretar Bratludranith Lagore J sqr 
Prin apal i the Stu die Khitindr inath 
Mazumdar 2 ahss Srecuhar Mahapatri 
(Sculpture) Kalipado Q(hosal  (Pamting) 
Office 11, Samavaya Mansions, Hogg Stréct 
Calcutta 

INDIA SUNDAY SCHOOT UNION — Ihe Tndit 
sunday School U non is an intcrdcnomination i 
organisation havin jor its of ject the strensth 
ening of religious ind moral education iu the 
Christian schools throuzhout the [ndian 
Lmpire Jt has six full tnne workers loth 
Indian and Turopein Jt wis founded in 
Allahabad in 1876 Its General Committee 
Is composed of reprsentitives from the 
National Christian Council from the Provineiil 
Representative Councils and from doc al 
bunday School Unions which ire Auvailliris 
ofthe I 8S U 

The headquarters of the Umon ore at Coonoor 
on the Noilgiri Hills where besides the offre 
and well stocked book shop there 15 the St 
Audrew leacher Lraining Tastitution In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensisc course of study 
and traiming 18 offercd to leaders in religious 
education from all parts of India 


Beaides the activites ot headquarters” the 
Union offets coursts of cc turcs in any part of 
the country deliverod by members of its 
staff A Quarterly Journal jis published in 
Loglish, and Tcesson Notts for teachers m 
English and several vernaculars = J ext books 
on subjects connected with the work of Lible 
teaching are also publishkd in vations 
languages, and Scripture cxaminitions irc 
organ 

The officers of the Union are as follows — 
Prendent Yhe Hon Air Datid Ve vacdiss 


Matiras 

voce Premdent Vrof B B Malvea Ph D 
Allahabad 

Treasurers W. HH Warren Madias, and 
J @ Fritachi, Coonoor Cencral Secretary 
1. A Annett, Coonoor Assistant Secretary 
Rey N Franklin, Madras 


INSTITUTION OF 


Ih Socutvs Litrary thi got 


Socteties : Literary, Scientific and Socral., 


Tho most recent statistics show that there are 


in India 18 328 Sundiy S¢chools with 30 428 
tewhers and 707 204 sc holais 


PE xGmnrerRs = (INDIA) —~Phe 
org inlsationof the Tustitution began in 191) 
ind if win Innuguratc { by H Tt Lord Chelms 
ford carly nm 192) Its objects to pr mote 1 and 
advance the scieuce practic and business of 
(ngincering in Indiaonthe sime linesar are 
alopted by the Tnstitutions of Civil 
Mechanica’ and bloctriaa) Pngimcers inthe 
United hingi m  IJhe standard of qnalifi 
fafion 19 the same Membership fs divide | 
into five chisses oer) Ordinuy Memlers 
Assxlate Members ( mpiymons tboatorary 
Tife Members an! Honorry Members 
Ihere arc als addita nal elasses 207 


students Associutes and Subscribers 
Prsatlart’ Ru Bahadur B P Salma MIF 
(Ind) Secretary ( € Scat Offices 8 


Gokalc Roid PO 


linin Road, P © Boy 
069 Calcutta 


MADRAS FINE ARTS SOOIFtY —Patron H fk 


Lhe Governor of Madras President 
}sq Lin Seeretary ( A Jienderson 19] 
109 G/o DVevelopment Scermtsiriai  Lort 
St Gcors Madras 


hk kiy 


WADEAS JITERARY SOCIETY AND AUXILIARY 


OF THR ROYAL ASIATIO Soc iaTy — 


10) 000 book 
which ure ciiculated te Muntt ors 


Patron Am Jacko y to rl Jrskm 
Governor of Midras and the Port tish y 
of Madris 

Lireatlent Ihe Honldle Mr Jutne ¢ 
Mithavan Nur 

Hiony Sccfarny Dn T tive 

Iiulravun Mr € §S Phanu | 

Adiness Colle Row Nungumbakun 
Madris 


THe SOCTE TS S) LIBRARY —LPossecgen ae fine 


library contaming more than 97,000 volumes 
Admission by Subscription 


NALIONAL HORS] HREKDING ANI) SHOW SOCIII\ 


OF INDIA —Iurmed in 1923 by Majo 
Genetal Si Bernud Jamis OB OLE MVO 
who wis Prisid¢nt from 192401925 Objc et 
Totorm a national boly of publi opinion cu 
hors briding mutters to encourage ini 
promot hora brcding In India, to prot t 
an! promote thc interests of horse breed 14 
and to give them cvery cneouragement , | 
Improve and standirdis. the various ty pes of 
horsea bred in India to prepare an Indiu 
stud booh andto promote unmformity ip ul 
ma fie rs Conn(etcd with horse shows in Judi 
Patron in Chief H i The Vioroy Prev | 
(for 193435) JTrigiadier Sir kerenco Weve 
KCI (ST OCMQ Serretary Maj 
Gcneral Sir Bernard James vB,OIT MY 
Lhe Souety issues the following public ition 
Horse Drcoding An TWMlustrated Quartc ly 
Journ! in Hnglish, Stallion Register u | 
Supplement Indian Stud Book Record | 
Country Bred Kacmge Show Judging Pan 
phlet the Second Volume of the Indian Stu! 
Kook was publishcd it the cnd of 1930 —E} 
Socicty holda the Impcrial Delhi Horse Sh) 
angually in February Hegustercd Office Dill 


NATIONAT INDIAN ASSOCIATION —Founded i! 


1870 Its obs cts are —(a) So extend | 
England, knowledge of India, and Interest 11 


Societies - Literary, Scsentsfic and Social 


— ee — —— —_— 
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the people of that country. (6) 10 co operate! ?OONA SEVA SADAN SOOIRTY.—This Institution 


with all efforts made tor ad Vancing Kdneation - 
and Soeial rcform in India (c) lo promote, 
friendly intercourse bitwecn English people 
and the popl of India In all the procecdings 
ot the Association the prifciple of non-inter- 
ference in religion and aveidanco of political 
controversy is atrictly imvatained, It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad 

Nigpur and Caleutta Hon Secretary Miss 
Peck, 21, Giomwoll road, London Publication 

The indian Magazine and Renew, (8 numbers 
a year) which chronicics the doings of the 
Associ:tion in Lngland and in Jnd13, and takes 
not of movements for educational and sucial 
progicss It publish«s articles about the 
1 ust to intc1cst Western readers and articles 
about the West to Inteicst readurs in the 


bast Life Members— len Gumeas Annutl 
Subseriptions Members one (Guinta 
County Membcrs, Ten dhillings, Associate 


Studcnts, Scven shillings and dix pence 


PASSENGERS AND [RAITICO RiLUk AQSOCIA 
LION (Lastab dished in 1915) Lead Offtce— 
Albeit Building Wornby Koad, Jort 
Bombay Oblyeets (a) Jo ageertium out 


cndeavour szonenully to oltam icdress at 
aie Vanes cs Pucnecis trav thing cifher by 
hoiwass  Stcuners  liaways oF Mota 
buses (2) bo deal with problots of transport 
mgenmcral(c) Loge sent doGovarnment Focal 
Bodics und oth a suthoritics ws also to doudwiay 
Stanship Compan s  drumway Company 


Utyiney passennwces und thatthe to fake all 
proper apd necessary st ps do obtam redress of 
sok gpuevinees (d) Jo tike Ul proper ind 
necessary steps to ol tam tcdioss of wores ad 
HeVances and tachhn. of probl ms or bitme 
t trimsportanscneraland (©) Johollor yom 
with other Asso rifions  orsanisttions on 
ln titutions rasan samular ams amd objets 
in hokting deetmes path oin.s pull mectings 
te and to city on propagsvn da to dinfh t th 
th objects of the Assocrttian und to cducite 
the traveling putin amd th mictaantile 

mney Withrega ld foth uw rtts amd re 
bodes 
fre tent tehram  N WaLinjia It 
} Py ocfats Sit Curmambhoy bp alam 
Pat and § Mo odwamdar Solmat 1 flown Sout 
Sorte s Whang Bihalu Po oF €hamet 
nl Gomdhundis Ge Moruge ist S retary 


1S Dakshit 


[HITALKLIC SOLIETY OF INDIA —lorin d March 
1897, Annual subacription Ks 10 serretary 
Dh KR YD Coop Cindy House Apollo 
lund Bombay | 


IHOPOGRAPHIO SOCIK1Y OF INDIA (Culcutta) 
—Auuual subscription Ra 30 (Lown mum 
{ rs) and He 1> (Mofusail members) Ro- 
trance fee Re 20 and Rs LO Lhe Soclety 
1 albhated to the Royal Photugiaplic dsocicty 
! Great Britain, London, and holds annual 
\Eibitions, distributes a monthly journal to 
nN mbcrs, and oudertakcs developing, printing 
1d cnlarging work from its members only 
Itcre are excellent work rooms apparatus 
L lreading room 6 the Sountys Elead- 
| utcrsat 229, Fowor circu ar Rood, Cak utta 
n Sevelary A Hearn, 229, Lower Circular 

} ad, Caleutta 


was sturtcd in 1909 by the late Mrs Ramabai 
Uvoade, the late Mr G K Devadhar, and a 
few othcr lajies and gontlemen in Poona and 
Tegisteredin 1917 115 matin object is to make 
women seif-reliant and to train them for mis- 
slonary work undertaking educational and 
medial activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis Nominal 
fees ira now beimg charged tor instruction 
In all classos Jhere are eight diffcrent 
departmcuts subdivided into 60 classes 
Ariangemcnts are made for training Nurses 
rnd dwives and women Sub Assistant 
Surgeons at the Sassoon Hospitals, Poona, 
and a hostel 13 maimtained for the former and 
anothe: for thow attending the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon s Glisus ‘There 18 a Public Health 
School afhliated to the lady Chelmsford 
ITcagut tor Maternity and Child Wclfare, Delhi, 
Witha hostel Lhe total number ot women 
and girls including about 150 duplications on 
the sods at these vanous Contris of the 
Socuty 18 over 1,500) Lhcze are in Poona five 
hostils thiec of which are located at the 
htadquaitets and the other two in the 
bomwal Peth lor Nuraes etc , under training 
at the Sasoun Hospitar Ihe number ot 
usidcot students 1s above 200 Im these five 
hostls In connection with the medical 
branch a Committee has been formed in 
Lngland, which will enable the Sockty to send 
fully qualified Nurses there to undergo turthcer 
training lwo fwly qualified Nurses have 
60 tur been bent by the Society for their 
Jutgraduate course in Public Health 
Nuising it Bedford College for women 

Tondou with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of lad Cross Society, Paris 
Lhere is an active infant Weoltaie centre and 
aute Natal clinics with the average dally 
utcond wee of 50 c\cluding expectant mothe rs 
Lhe Socicty his cxtended its medical ictivities 
in Lombiy by undetiking with the help 
ol two chirituble Lrusts in Bombay, to 
wok out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare Child Weltuce and General Nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
(ommunity Jhis scheme has a Maternity 
Hospital and Nursin, Home, and three 
Infant Welfare centres Besides, there are 
Matcroity Hospitals and Nursing Homes at 
Ahmednagar Alibag, Nasik and Sholapur 
under the managemeat ot the souety in 
connection with other organizations The 
institution 14 largely dependent upon public 
coutributions saa Government asalstance 

‘Lhe annual exponditure of the whole organiza- 
tion now cxcecds Rs 2,50000, Prasdent 

Shrtimant Suubhagyavati H H the Ranisaheb 
ot Sangh , Local Secretary and Treasurer Mrs 

Yamunaba! Bhat, Lady Supertntendent and 
Secretary for Development avd Collections 

Mrs Janakibii Bhat (Kaiser-1 Bind Silver 
Medal) , Jount Lady Superiutendents Mrs 

Sarslabu Nuk, Ma, and Viuss Dwarkabai 
Bhit, BA, BIL Hon Seeretartes Nursing 


and Medual Lducaltion Commitee Joint 
Hon Secretarrves Dr C Cokhale, 
™M & 5, ‘Dr N TI Ranade, Ba, 
MBBS, and Dr V Ek Dhamdheie, 
MBBS 
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Prrss-OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, Bombay— - 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 


interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among presa owners and 
roprietors und to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 
Office: —-Gaiwadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4. 
President .—Shet Pandurang Javjeo, J.P. 
Secretary:—Mr. Manilal C. Modi. 

K4ANGOON LITERARY SOCIETY.—Patron : H. B 
The Governor of Burma; Present: Sir 
Thomas Coup: 1¢.8, Vece-Presedent: Dr, H. 
B. Osborn, Hon. Secretary: Mrs. C. Peacock, 
35, York Road. 

REOREATION CLUB INSTILU1E.—This Institu- 
tion was started In 1912-13 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmie (religious) Library 
in Bombay. Its ceutral office 18 in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar. 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal. 
etc. The alme and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, 2.0- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departinenta and totake all con- 
structive means ty achieve the above objocts. 
The Tnstitute haus 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, Industrial works, domestic indus- 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc. 
It also issues (wo Anglu-Vernacular papers, 
fhe Zematly (a wockly) and Ine Nwan (a 
monthly). tTfon. Secretary, Gulamhusein 
Virjes. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, INDIAN SBOCTION.— 
This Socicty was founded it 1754 “for the 
cncowwageincnt of Aits Manutacttues and 
Gommarce, and devotes itselt primarily to 
the apple vtion of scient) and art to practical 
purposes The Society tanks a4 one of the 
three oldest loarned societies in ungland, and 
numbiied among its early members most of 
tho tamous Haglishincu of the 18th ecntury, 
Nuung its Jong history it has been the source 
of many teforms and improv ments in al 
branches of art and industry, and it 1s flom 
its activities that Most of the More specialised 
British soci tics have ppiung, 

The Sockty histomits earliest days extended 
its interests and membirship to all parts of 
the British Empite, and im 1869 it tounded an 
Indian Section, and a ttle later a Diminions 
and Colonies Section Thu Jndian Section 15 
under the coutiol of a Committce comprised 
Jarecly of torte: Licutensnt-Governois of 
Provinces, aud others who have held the 
highest Indian administrative posts Under 
its auspices a series Of important lectures on 
Indian bubyects 15 given each year, which, with 
the other lectwes delivoied briore the Secrcty 
are published in the weekly ‘* Journal’’ and 
circulated to Members of the Souety all over 
the world. There are a large number of 
Fellows resident In Indla. Patron: H M the 

H, R H. the Duke of 

Connaught, Chairman of Councll Colonel 

Sir A, Henry MeMahon, @¢0MQ, a(VaO,, 

KOIf&, CSL: Chairman, indian Seclon 

Committee: Sir Atul C Chatteijee, GCTE, 

K.0.8.1.,; Secretary: W. Perry, M.A , Asats- 
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tant Secretary and Secretary, 
Dominona and Colonws Sectwne . 
Iuckhutst, MA ; Socrety’s House 
Street, Adelphi, London, Wi 2 


SERVANTS OF INDIA SOOIETY.—The Servante of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon. Mr, G 
K. Gokhale in 1905, is a body of men who are 
pees to devote all their lives to the service of 

he country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give. Its objects are to train 
national missionaiies for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people. Its present 
strength is 28 Ordinary members, 7 members 
under training, 1 permanent assistant, 
and 6 probationers The Soclety has its 
headquarters {n Poona with branches at, 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Nagpur and 
other centres of work at Dohadin Gujerat , 
Mayanur, Coimbatore, Mangalore and Cahcut 
im the Madras Presidency ; Lucknow 10 U.P, 
a in the Punjab and Cuttack in 

rissa. 


The Society's work is pmmarily political 
but as it belseves in all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equal emphasis 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in these 
fields The political work 15 done through the 
legislatures the non-official political organizi- 
tious, deputations to forelgn countries and pro- 
paganda 


Tn the fleld of social, economic and educational! 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied 
Some of its members are practically the foundus 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, thi 
U PY Seva Samiti, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
sete for the needs and uplift of the abor! 

inal tribes In Gujerat. The Seva Sadan has 
en a model institution for the education ot 
women which gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions, I¢ has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying on 
soolal and educational work. The Social Servicc 
league has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers m 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societics 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samiti 
fg an unique organization {no Upper Indu 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar and SBenares, ani 
working in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chitala 
conducts the Bhagini Samaj for social,educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies She Socirts 
hag been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Mangalorcand the Devadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust activities at Oallout In 
the Co-operative movement theSoclety has done 
the pioneering work In the Bombay and Madras 
dencles, During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work fa every part of India. By 
Ita work in the Moplah rebellion, the Society ha; 
become a household name in Malabar. 
Sastri was for many years a member of thi 
Madras University Senate. Mr. Kunzru is o 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Univc'- 
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sity Senates and Syndicates and Mr Dube, a 
member of the Lucknow University Court and 
of the Lucknow District Local Board 


The Society conducts three papers —The Ser- 
rant of Indsa, an English weekly of which Mr. 
S G Vaze is Editor, the Dnyan Prakash, 
the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr 
Limaye is the Editor and the Hitawad, a bi week- 
ly Mr Parulekar conducts the All-India Traae 
(non Bulleten, snd Mr A Y. Patwardhan 
the Sansthant Swaraj,a Marathi weekly for the 
henefit of the subjects of Indian States The 
society has also published several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day 


The question of the sub): cts of the Indian 
States has also engaged thc attention of the 
society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs A V Patwardhan,s ( Vaze,andA V 
IhakKar are devoting a part of therr energies for 
uhat work 

Mr H WN _ XKunvrru, is the Vice President 
nd Mr 5S G Via the Secretary Messrs V 
Venhatasubbaiya, Joshi, Kunzru and Dravid 
ale senior members of the four branches 

The Socicty is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
lody which does not lecognise any caste 
distinctions 


SEVA SADAN —TIhe Seva Sadan Societ 
started on the llth 
Mr BM 


was 
of July 1908 by the late 

. Malabari and Mr. Dayaram 
Gidumal It 1s the pioneer Indian ladies’ 
socicty for training Indian sisters ministrant 
and serving (through them) the poor 
the sick and the distressed. To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909, The Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
Jhe Society maintalos the following depart- 
ments of work (1) Home forthe Homelese 
(2) Ashrams (Lraining Homes), (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes with a primary School 
(4) Home duration Classes, (5) Industria] 
Department including a workroom, Sewing, 
Cutting, Howcry, Coohing and Pastry and 
Invhinc 4nd hand Lmbroidery are among the 
chuf industries taught Total numbtr of 
womcn In the different classcs is nearly 300 
Secretary, Miss B A. Engmeer, MA, LLB., 
MBE, JP. 


LONSUMPIIVES’ HOMES SOcIETY—This 8o- 
iicty was started by the Jate Mr. B. M. Mala- 
batand Mr Dayaram Gidumal on the Ist 
4 June 1909 It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860 Mr Malabari secured 
Vlirge graot of land ina Himalayan pine 
forest in Dharampur (Simla Hills) from H. H 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His ghness also 
Fave & donation of Rs one lakh. In 1911 


ky special permission the Sanatorium was 


nhuned “‘ The King Edward VII Sanatorium ”’ 
Jhe Sanatorium has its special water 
works Known aa the ued Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Widhavial, Bart , of Ahmedabad, The Sana- 
‘orlum has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
\iul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore 
has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
(ding the special Punjab Block built from a 


uit of the Punjab Government and reserved . 
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for European patients Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis The Sana- 
torlum has its own dairy and is called 
the Bai Pirojbai R H Patuck Dairv§ The 
Sir Chinubhal Madhavlal Dispensary has an 
out-patient department. The Recreation 
Hall is called ‘“‘ The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall” after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala Mr Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Rs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890 Nearly Is 3,06,000 
have been spent on laying out the siter build- 
ings, etc, and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs. 56,000 The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium The Office of this Society ia 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay Mr S P Wadia 1s the 
Hon Secretary and Diwan Bahadur K. 
M. Jhaveri is the Hon ‘Lreasurer. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 
WESTERN INDIA —Office and Tomes at King’s 
Circle, Matunga. 


Founded—To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
tho Jaws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggeat new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these objects; to promote 
education , and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attaimment 
of the foregoing objects Subscription for 
annual membership Rs.10, for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs 100. Pressdent Dr Sir Temulji 
B Nariman, Kt 


Honorary Secretarvesh Dr. Mrs D A 
D'Monte, Mrs R P. Masani, Mre hh. h nia 
and Mrs G B Seervai Hon ‘Treasurer 
Khan Bahadur H §& Katrak. 


WLSTERN INDIA AUTOMOBIIF ASSOCIAION — 
(s, Queens Road, Bombay) —Lhe objects 
of the Association include the cucourage 
ment and devclopment of motoring, the 
provemcnt of road communications, the 
provisions fur its members of a centri of 
information and advice on matters pertaming 
to motoring , thc provision for 1ts Membeis of 
protection and defente of their 1ights as 
motorists free legal advice and defence, 
fucilities for touring abroad and the use of 
International Tou1mg Documents Tl 
Address — ‘ Windautas’’ Phone No 22482 


Patron H kk The Right Hon’ble Lord 
Biabourne G CIF ,MC , Governor of Bombay, 
President H 1, Ormerod JP , Vice-Preaidents 
N M UChinoy and & (Guevrek, Members of 
the Managing Commitice A W Darker, 
Ranchhoddas Harhkisondas Go1dhandas 
Jadavyl, J M Kamadar, P P Kapadia, 
FRIBA,BA,BE,JP, M JD) Karaka, 
a. S Kynnersley, MO, MICE, kh. A 
Nadirshah, BA, BH, Be, A. G@ A, 
Norman, 8 N C Patuch A M D Pitt, 
M. W RF Sell, and C H_ Reynolds 
Secretary A H C Sykes, BA , Aesstani 
Seretary J J K Patell,bBA,RA,AORA, 
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Qther Motoung Associations In India 
Burma and (Ccylen are Jhe Automolhile 
Assouition cf Benxpu 40  Chowrirghee 
Calcutt. Burm: Motor Assouation Grahans 
Binding No 80 Strind Road Rangoon 
Jhe Automobile Association of Ccylon 
Chamler of Commerce Building fort 
Colombo Nuilgitts Automobile Association 
Ootacamund = Nil,iris lhe Automobile 
Asso tition of Nottharn India 77 The Mull 
Lihott Automolie Assocation of Southern 
India Lost Box No 3 . Malras ind Ihe 
Tmted Provinces Aitomohile Associition 
so Canning Road Allahabad 


WFSIERN INDIA NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOOIA: 
lloN—Founded 2n 1919) —Lhe Association 
was tormo ! in pursuance of clause (6) of Reso 
lution XI of the Lirst Session of the All India 
Conference of the Modcrate Party, with 
a vicw to do sustained work for the pol 
tial progriss and the mori) ind material 
welfare of the people to give expression 
from time to time to thc considere1 opinion 
ofthe Party on matters of public interest and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
prosidcncy in support of its views, policy and 
methods 


The objects of the Assocation are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status tor Indi) at the carlicst possi 
ble date Lor the promotion of these objccts 
the Assocstion shall adopt constitutionas 
mcuthods of igitation and work and shall foster 
& KpITit of browdminded hbcralism = bascd on 
plmnciptes of liberty equahty and fratcimty 
among the differcnt classes and communities 
of the peopl. Lor the fullllment of thesc 
objects the Association shall carry on educative 
ind propagandist work by meaus of leallets 
Pamphlets and other publiati ns (a) re 
plescntations to Government, (c) mectings or 
conferences lectures and all such methods as 
may be decmed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion ana (d) for advancing 
the interests of the Jiberal Party by organising 
and influencing clectious to the legislatures 
Centril and Provinual to Municlpalitics 
and District Local Boards 


"Lhe affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Gouncil consisting of 46 members whe 
are elected every two years 


Prendent Sir Chimanlal HT Sctalvad 
ROIEB,ILD Vice Fresidents Jhe Hon bor 
Phiroze C Sethna AT )BF and Sir Cowasyr 
Jechangur (Jt) KCIK ZJfon Secretarres 
Mr Kavikabuuddin Mr J KR B Jeejecbhoy 
and Mr A D Shroff 
Assistant Secretary Mr VY R Bhende 


Office —107, Laplanade Road Tort Bombay 


ASSOCIATION ( EVIkINI 
MYSALORF MADRAS) —Dhis Assouiation waa 
started in Madras, in July 1017, with aims 
of service 


Ayms and Objects —To prsent to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India 
To secure for every girl and boy the right of 
kducation through schemes of Compulsory 
Primary Education, including the teaching of 
religion To secure the abolition of child 
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marriage and to raise the Age of Consent for 
inarricd girls to sixteen To secure for women 
the vote for Municipal and Legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men Jo secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities, Taluk and Local 
Boards Legislative Councils and Assomblies 
fo secure for women the right to vote and t> 
be elected for the Council of State ‘To 
establish equality of righta and opportunities 
between men and women To help women t> 
realise that the future of India lies largely in 
their hands foras wives 1nd mothers they 
have tho task of trainIng guiding and forming 
the character of the future 1ulers of India 
fo bind women to groups for the purpose of 
self dcvelopment and education and tor thc 
(lefinite service of others 


Tt has 48 branches and over 4000 mem 
bers Lach branch 18 autonomous and work 
accoiding to the nowds of the locality 


Jhe Association grants scholarships to girls 
Interests women in maternity and child 
wolfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
(lags and 1n other social and welfaie activitits 
for the general betterment of Indian soviety 
has work d suc cessfully for s curing ] ranchise 
for women 1n India, (sce pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon Re port Vol 11) and compulsory educi 
tion for girls ond also actually helped in th 
passage of Child Marnage Ristraint Act in 
the Assembly andthe Acts tor the Suppres 
sion of Irifficin women and childrcn and tt 
abolition of the Devadasi system m th 
local ke gislaturce Holds regular meetinys 
of wom n to ¢ducate thim 4s to their duti 5 
AS Wives mothers and citizens publishus 1 
mouthly magazine titld Stre Dharma now 
Cdited by Dr (Mrs) S Muthulakshm: Red h 
for cutrying out of the above obj cts Lhie 
Association 1s an All India body = 1t3 largcst 
branch being m Bombay and its branch s 
arc spread throughout India and flourishing a4 
far as Washmuirand Jashkar It js found thit 
women ¢«virywhere wolcome the opportunit s 
&iven for their sclf development and «lf 
expression Lhe Association is affiliated t> 
all the important progressive women &bs0¢11 
tions in India and throughout the world = It 
was the initiato. of the All India Women s 
Confercnce wnd the Lirst All Asian Women 4 
Conference at Lahore Uhc Madras Seva sadan 
ind the Madras Children s Aid Socicty, th 
Moutessort School owc their orgin to the 
cfforts of this Association Lhe Assoctati 1 
have now opened a Rescue Yome to facilitat 
the working of the Rescue Section of the 
Immoral [raffic Act which have fren en 
forccd by Govetument The Home was 
opencd on 2Zist Much 1934 by Lady Beatie 
Stanley 


MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION — 
This Association, which was founded by th 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now uo 
world wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the homispheres 
The alm of the Assoolation is through ita 

ous, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold—spiritual 
social, mental and physical—needa of young 
men and boys 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
tapidjy. The local’ Associations are auto 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors ‘Lhese Aasociations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work {no India, Burma and 
Ceylon 

There are now over 60 Associations affillated 
t> the National Council and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds The following Associa 
tions own one or more butldings which serve as 
the local headquarters —Allahabad , Alleppey, 
Rangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Calicut, 
Coimbatore; Colombo, Delhi, Galle, Hvdera- 
bad Jubbulpore, Kandy, Karachi, Kunnan- 
kulam, Kottayam Lahore Madras, Madura; 
Nagpur, NainiTal, Ootacamund, Poona 
Rangoon, Rosalpur, Secunderabad Simla , 
[nvandtum Wellington ‘lhe others § use 
rented or rent free buildings 

The work of the National Council] and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 85 specially tiained full time Secrctaries 
A feature ofthe Y M C A in India {is the 
international character of its  Secreturiat 
Jt is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians, 5 
Toglishmen 3 Scotchmcn, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedi h 
4 Anglo Indians, 1 Dane 2 Australians, 1 
Turman and 58 Indians and Ocylonese 

Lhe work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 50 local YMC As) called for a 
Budget of Rs 1,25662 in 1933 Of this 
sum Rs 28,790 had to be raised from the 
public in India 

jhe Headquarters of the National Council 
15 5, Russell Street, Calcutta he officers 
are — 

Patron —His Excellency the Carl of Willing 
don, GMSI GMIE, GCMG, GLB 
Viceroy and Governor General of India 

Presdent of the National Councal —The Most 


hah Ir oss Westcott, Metropolitan of 
ndia 

General Secretary -——-B L Rallla Ram, 
BSe BT 


The Bombav Association now possesses four 
well equipped buildings —Wodchoure Road, 
Lumington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey 
nolds Road Ihe President !8 Mr ( & 
trke MA,BSec JP ISS 108. and the 
Gcneral Secretary is Mr foacph Call u = In 
onnection with each branch there 18 a well 
Managed hostel providing accommodation for 
iver 200 young men ese branche* are 
mwmaged by a Committce working under the 
Bard of Directors ach Branch organisation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiritual, social, and mental 
neds of thelr mombers 
agency for labourers started In 1924 is now 
ducting eight centres, serving mill workers, 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust and 
Railway employees A programme of educa 
fon, lectures, physical culture, play and 
Kcneral uplift, proftabl fills up the leisure 
lime of the workers and their families 


three public playgrounds in the city, which 
t Ananced by the Municipality 


A Welfare Service Y W 


The. 
A sociation is responsible for the directlon of 
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YOUNG WoMFNS CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
INDIA, BURMA AND CLYION —This Associa- 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nitionally in 1896 


The aim of the Association ts to umt¢c women 
and girls of India Burmy and CcvJon in fellow 
ship and mutual service for th spiritual 
intellectual sociil and physiwal development 
The Association cxistsfor Indiw Anglo Indian 
and !uroptan girls and women Jher arc 
members in the following branches General 35, 
Achoolgir] 22, Student 29 Chrl Guide Companis 
35 The needs of girls are met by physical drill, 
recreation clubs and classes lectures commceicial 
Classes, Bilt le Study and deve tionul mec tings and 
meetings for Soqal inttrcoinse Hostels some 
of them holding as many as 70 girls are 
established where there 14 a demand tor them 
and tho Association at present owns 21 
including 8 Holiday Homes in the hills | hese 
hostels accommodate Working girls teachers 
nurses, students and apprentices Rates vary 
according to the residents salarics and accommo 
dation, though al] equally receive the benc fits of 
2 comfortable home good food and wholt some 
surroundings The holiday honws provide 
cheap bh lidays in he althv surroundings and also 
accommodate girls why werk inthe hills during 
the hot season) =In addition to h lday homes 
Summer Confercnees ire hell annually at 
Anandagul the Conicrence «state owncd by the 
Association, in Q tacannind Speci Gils 
Camps are arran,¢d fiom time to time in Many 
centies 


Miaveller s uid work 18 done in the lirge 
pots, especially Cclomlo and i lange numler 
of tr ansicnt ,puesty and visitcrs tre ecommmiod ited 
inthe Homes inthese centres Lhe Assocatico 
also runs employinent bureaux threugh the 
agency of which miny wils tml p sitions 
lhe commercail schools tram gihls tor office 
and buaginess life Ihese Jaree Assocritions 
are Manned by a staff of truned secretarics 
some of whom come fiom Gicat Britain Amc1ica, 
Austialin New /ealand and Cinida= The 
others arc found and tramed m Mmdii Jn 
miny of the smoiller brinches where the work 
18 Of simpler nature itis ciriied on by volun 
tary Workcis who render taithtul scrvi¢ yea 
by year = Lhe Student Deputment is iffiliited 
to the Worlds Student Chiistiin J cderition 
and his 43 branches in the various Schools ind 
Colle ges 

the Association which is affillaikd to the 
Wards Young Womens Christin Agsoci ition 
19 int rnition i ind = intt1denonJn ition 
Active membership 1s open to ull who declue 
thetr uth In om bord Jesus Christ ind desire 
toacrve others in His spirit of love umd Ass oclato 
membership is open to wy gil or woman 
regardless of what her icligion miy be who 
wishes to jon the work! wide tclowship of the 
( A and declirc her sympathy with rts 
purpos. and to sharc in its u tivitics 

Jhe Patroness of the Assacdiition is HL 
The Lidy Wallingdon 

Coptes of the Anni) Reports and other printed 
mitter cin be obtuncd fiom th National 
Office which is at 134 Corporstion Street, 
(ilcutta Ihc offidal oizan of the Association 
{a the Jeaflef lverymembe: which is iasued 
each month and scnt to members ind friends of 
the Association 


1 
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Societies ; Literary, Screntific and Social. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
In India was established in 1913 Its object 
are — 


(1) To faulitate Intercommunication and 
co-operation between women belonging to 
be universities of thc United Kingdom, resident 
n India 


(2) To provide a means of keoping 1n touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as May seem expedient 


(8) To act as an organisation which shal! 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women. 


Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and eac 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women Who have advanced the higher educa 
tion and interests of women. 


The Association of British Universit 
has two branches, The addresses of t 
rary Secretaries are as follows — 


Hony Local Secretaries 


Women 
Hono 


Bombay . Mrs. C M Scott, Divisional 
Engineer 3 Quarters, Central 
Telegraph Office Bombay 

Panjab --Mrm Skemp, Race Course 


Koad, Lahofe. 


The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches ate influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with goodeffect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women, Al] 
Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
miasion, etc, and have supplied, through the 
International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Edueation in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of introducing women on to Universit 
Senates and Municipalities. The Calcutta Branch 
cored oe an important exhibition of Food 

rodu 


The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub-committeo, ofganized public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which Icgisiation was being or had been recently 
en 


A valuable of the work of the 
Association Was the establishment of Women’s 


Emplo mt Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. Were remarkably successful 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 


into the employment Bureau established by 
tae Women’s Counol!l; the Caloutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 


As a means of promoting friendahips between 
women from various of the United King. 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful fanctlon to perform. 


This Assoclation is Federated to the “ Fed- 
eration of University Women in India,”’ and 
spe forms one of the Units of the Indian Fed- 
eration. 


Federation of University Women in India 


This is an organization conceived to unite for 
service and fellowship all University Women of 
whatever race or University who may be reaident 
inIndia Unita representing British Universities, 
Indian Universities and American Universities 
severally have existed slnce 1918 (Britain) and 
1920 (India and America) respectively 


These TJnits are now affiliated to the F U 
W I and are as such affilated to the Interna 


h tional Federation of University Women which 


embraces $1 countries of the world and has its 
Deadauarvers at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
ondon. 


This International Federation 15 then a kind o1 
League of Nations in which the University is the 
Unit and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world-friendslip, and world 
service, Will easily be imagined 


As forming one Family, its Members help thi 
common cause of women they help one another 
by inspiration and interchange of service thiy 
help the country for which ag individual Unites 
they stand, inasmuch as that country 1s swept 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inter 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva 


The benefit to Members individually also }s 
great The Club Houses of the Federation 1! 
over the world are open to them Equally so 
are all Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation. 


During 1929 there last have included. Scholar 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree resi 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuahl 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chiefly for Medfcul 
or Scientific research by Australia and America 


A special scholarship was offered in 1929 
by Barnard College, Columbia University tw 
under-graduates from Indie. 

Membership js open to Women Graduates of 
ny Univermty can oe the Unit representing 
that University Colonial Graduates are at 
present attached to the British Unit, 


The Federation has Branches In Bombay 
_thore, Madras, Kodaikanal, Each Branch 
has ita local Committee But as a whole 
the Federation ts unde: a Central Committee 
composed of a Presidc nt, Hon General Secte- 
tary, fon ‘Treasures, and one correspondin,’ 

ember from each unit 
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OFFIOR BEARERS, CENTRAL COMMITTEE, Applications for membership should be made 


Pending the tormation of a Cential Committee 0 the Honorary Gencral Secretary who will 
for ee all communications, till further notice forward the same by the Local Secretary to 
shou e sent to .— wW 

Mrs. Mokenzie, M.A., J.P., hose Unit it may appertain. 
Wilson College, 
Chowpatty, 
Bombay 7. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI IN INDIA.—This is an organization conceived 
to unite for service and fellowship all Columbia alumni who may be resident in India, It was 
founded in 1931, and is a constituent member of the Alumni! Federation of Columbia University, 
New York, U.S A. There are more than fifty such Columbia Associations including one in 
London, Paris, Madrid and Berlin. The India Assoriation has its Headquarters in Bombay. 


President of the Association: Dr. Jal Dastur C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., 63, Peddor Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


PRINCIPAL CLUS IN INDIA. 


_~ —_ — —— _— ee au ‘dain Sesh 








Subscription. 
Ksta- ~~ —-—__ — 
Name of Clur. —[ptished. Club-house. mot, |AD-,| Mon- Secretary. 
° jnual) thly, 
| Rs. | Rs} Rs. | 
ABBOTTAKAD .. «.| e+ |Abbottabad, N.W.F.) 40/.. “0 | Major H.L. Ogden R1 
Provinoes. ASC, 
ADYAR .s ..| 1890 |Madras oe --| 75 | 12 6 | CU. Cuyley. 
AGRA wie ..| 1863 |Agra Cantonment ../ 75/|.. 12 | Capt. D. 0. Cook. 
AHMEUNAGAR .-| 1889 seenes 40] .. 18 | W. R Cope, 
AIJAL .. i .-| 1893 rer Hills, EF. B. &| 32)... 15 | Capt. E. G. Sutten 
88am, 
AJMERE ne ..| 1883 |Kaiser Bagh .. --| 200] .. 15, F. A Minhill, 
AKOLA ee ee 1870 Berar ee ee ees 100 ee 15 G. M. Carter. 
ALLAHABAD .. ..| 1868 {Allahabad .... --| 100}; 10 12 | Major Dp. B. M. 
Rawbone. 
AMRAOTI és se os eeceas 100 | .. 13 | R, L. Phillips. 
AMRITSAR oe ..| 1804 |Amritgar ae ap 30 | .. 12 | Walter Dawson. 
BANGALORE, UNITEL| 1868 (38, Residency Road ..| 100 .. 12 | T. 8S. Kemmis. 
SERVICE, 
DAREILLY .. ..{ 1883 |Municlpal Gardene .. 50 | 9| Major M. MHurford- 
ones, I A. 
BARISAL ais ..| 184 |Backergunj, Barisal ..| 982] .. 13 | W. K. Hodgen. 
‘ARRAOK PORE ..| 1850 |Grand Trunk Road, 8.) 50/.. 15 | J. Wilson, 
Riverside, 


HaSSBIN GYMKHANA. | 1881 nee Street, Bassein,, 60, .. 11 | A. H. Watson. 
urma. 
DELGAUM .-| 1884 |Olose to Race Course..) 50] .. 18 | Major R. H. Coad, M.M. 


BENARES ee ie i heaves 20]... 16 | J. Bolam. 
BENGAL ase .-| 1827 |83, ene Road,; 500 | 25 18 | F. S. Cubitt. 
alcutta. 
BENGAL UNITED| 1845 |29, Chowringhee Road.| 160 | 20 16 | Capt. B. A. Westbrook 
SERVIOE- U.B.R. 


BOMBAY ae ..| 1862 |Ksplanade Road e-| 100 | 12 10 | M J Dickins. 


ey cee i ree 
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Name of Club. 


BOMBAY GYMBAHANA.. 
BYOULLA Ms ‘x 
CaLOUTTA  .. as 
CAWNPORR 


OUITTAGONG 


OF CENTRAT 


A. 
CLUB OF WESTERN 


INDIA. 
COOHIN - 
COOCONADA .. 
COIMBATORE .. es 
COONOOR as ss 
DACOA as 
DALHOUSIE .. ; 
DARJEELING .. <i 
DELHI 


IMPERIAL DELHI 
GYMEILANA. 


JBAKSI 


MADEAS 


MaDRas COSMOPOL) 


TAY, 
MALABAB os 
WayMyO ee ie 
MOOLTAN wi 
NAINITAL at 
QOTACAMTRD ,. 
ORIRNT 


PEGU .. - “ 


PESHAWAR... ‘ 
PUNJAB es ae 
QUETTA ee ° 
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Esta- 





| 


——$— 


1833 
1907 
1844 
1878 
1885 
1865 


1876 
1856 
1868 
1804 
1864 
1868 
1898 


1887 


1831 
1873 


1R64 
1901 
1892 
1864 
1840 


L871 
1883 
1879 
1879 


blished: 


Club-house. 


- - SS — = 


Bellasis Road, Bombay 

241, Lower Circular 
Ro Cd 

Cawnpore.. es 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 
gong, 

Mhow .. oa sik 

Elphinstone Road, 
oona. 

Coconada ee és 

Coimbatore ., 

Coonoor, Nilgiris 


Dacca... ae 

Dalhousie, Punjab .. 

Auckland Road os 

Ludlow Castile, Delhi.. 

Delhi .. 

Next to Public Gar- 
dens, Jhansi. 

Mount Road, Madras - 

Mount Road .. 


Beach Road, Calicut... 
Mooltan 
Ootacamund, Nilgiri 


ills. 
Chowpaty, Bombay.. 


Prome Road, Rangoon 
Peshawar sis Ss 


Upper Mall, Lahore .. 


Quetta... ae o 








| Rauecn pion: 
| me ane Mon- Secretary, 
| nual thly. 
Rs. a Ra. 
75 6 8 1A. W. Puttick. 
200 | 24 12 |A, Forriuqton, 
200 | .. 10 |D. Y. Anderson and 
Brren Mookerjee. 
oO] .. 10 |G, Rose, 
75 | 12 10 |Capt P. R, Ayers, M.c, 
60]. 15 {Lt R, T. Lane. 
200 | 12 10 |Captaln J. AH. Michell, 
100 | 1s 10 'J. G. Ferguson, 
70 |... 11 |L.R Hammett, 
75 i) 10 |K.¥ H. Gerrard 
50 | 12 8 {E. B. Robey. 
50]... 20 |C. W. Tandy Creen., 
19 12 |W. L Stevenson, 
100 | 16 74 1G. Wraugham Naidy, 
100 | 15 15 JH.S. Ifyde. 
100 | 15 15 |Capt. Ki. France? 
50]... 12 |Captain T. kdmonds. 
250 | 20 12 |J. A. Thomson. 
150 | 24 6 |Rao Bahadur Dr. A, 
Lakshmanaswami 
Mudaliar, M.D., 
i.C.0 G, 
100 | 12 12 |W. L. Northey 
100 | 12 20 |Major T, W.Bell,o BE 
50 | .. 12 |Major J.M. Mackenzle, 
R.A.M.0, 
150 | 12 10 (Col. Jd. de Grey 
0. RF. 
160 | 18 12 |Major Arthur Johnson. 
150 | 7% 6 |Mr. I. N. Mehta and 
Captain A. ¢. Rich- 
ards, rR Gs 
800 | 20 12 |R. O. B. Perrott. 
50 | .. 12 |Major HE. BE. Hilla. 
; 16 12 |Capt. R. G, Saulez. 
120 | .. 215|Majo1 W. H. Preston. 
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; Subscription 
N unc of Club ate d Club house rat (Att | Mon- Secictary 
nC nual] thy 
RANGOON GyYMKHANA | 1874 | Haipin Rd , Rangoon 75 | 6 10 R H Hughesdon mo 
RANGOON Boat CLUB Royal Lakes, stangoon! 48 | 12 5 ' }dwird Fhomson 
RAJPUTANA 1880 | Mount Abu : 50 8; R 1. Couplani 
RoyaL BomBAay YAcuT| 1880 | Apollo Bunder 27u | 18 12 | L& Col C Cobb,cus 
ULUR 
RoyvaL CALOUTTA LURF| 1861 | 11 Russell Stroct 500 | 20 P V Douctil 
CLUR 
RoyvaAL WESTERA Naalk 75 | 15 12, J Walker, 11s 
INDIA GOLF CtTnh, 
bATURDAY . , 7, vee Sreet, Cal| 175 / 12 12; 1! I J Ryan 
cutta 
SEOUNDERABAD 1883 | Secunderabad( Deccan) 50 14 | Myor ILS Morris » ¢ 
SHILTONG é 1878 | Northbrook Road,| 100 20 | J C Ritter 
Shiliong 
SIALKROT Sialkot, Punjab 32 21 | Major I W Wood 
SIND . 18/1 | Karachi 200 | 12 18 | Mijor W osc tt 
IRIOHINOPOI ¥ 1869 | Cantonment 00 | 12 12; / € Fayne 
TUTIOORIN .. 1889 | Tuticorin 20 0 10} Hl Crowe 
| NITED SERVICE CLUB | 1866 | Simla ‘6 100/12] 1 | Marr] B Grant, 
1D 
UNITED SHRYVICE OF UB,| 1861 | Chutter Meanzil Palace, 100 12 | A L Mortimer 
T 0CKNOW. 
| PPER BURBWA 1889 poe Dufferin, Man 6O | 12 20 | A Douglas Marshall 
alay 
WESTEEN INDI4 TORP Bombay and Poona 1,0 | 2> CC Gulhiand 
\WILLINGDON SPornTs | 1917 |Clerk Road, Bombay 600 120 | Ht Col Bo Tfigham, 
Crr TMS 
WHELIR LID 1863 |The Mall, Me rut 30 | 15; Capt W J A H 
Au huinieck 





ROTARY IN INDIA. 


LOILARY CIUBS IN MIDDIT ASIA 
RLGION 
{ 1 James Isg OBE MEI A Hon rary 


Gencial Commussi ner Middle Asia Region 


~00 Nount Roid Madras 


HW Brvant bsg WBE FP Tield Tcpre 
scutative India Burma Ccovion and Atghans 
tin I? O Box No 5 Poona 


INDIA 


Presid nto G \ Mislinku 


\UMIDALAD 
Sydney Oldfickt Swcdish 


Ife norary S cretary 


Match ¢o ist und 8rd Sundays each Month 
AMRITbAR «President A Mac! ar yuhar 
Honorary Secretar; A C Mullen 2nd & 


fth Tuesdays ot each month at 6.0 pm 

ho m 15th October to 14th April at 8 pm 

ltcm 15th April to 14th October at the Aurit . 
ix Hotel | 


President TR Rowatt Honorary 
Secretar¢ JF Munr>d 17 4) South Parade 
Bangubore Ivery Wednesday at 6 30 pm 
at the Wosft Ind Hotel 

Doweay Proselen? Si Shapuji ld Lillomonta 
kt Afoneraryg Serctary WoG  Hi,ham 
MI} L PWY) Secretariat Tort Jvery 
Jucsdiay it] 30pm atth Gaiecen s vst aurant 

CaArcuiTA  o Jaescdent: Da A © Uhil Honorary 
Scerctary © Warren Boulton Stephen House 
Dalhousie Square EKvcry Lucsdiy at 1 30 
poi at the Gre at Lastern He tel 

KARACHI J’resadent | 1 Thahkiw Honorary 
Seaatary | B Dilal c/o th bKarach Cotton 
Assuciition Itd Wool Sti t  Latst and 
third Saturdays of each month it L 15 pin at 
the Cental Hotel 

LAHOKT President Dr Vishwa Nath Honorary 
Secretary Dis Ray Siwhny Ba at Law 
Public Prosecutor Hi,h Comt Every 
Iriday, 8 80 pm at the Nedou s Hotel 


BANGALORI 
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MADRAs Prgident Sir Mahomed Usman 
Honorary Secretary A CC  Aschengren 
* Shemran Nungumbakam High Road 


ey lriday at 1 80 pm at the Gymkhana 
Jub 


Poona Prosudent Major General TI) S Skelton 
Honorary Seerctary & N Moos Garden Reach 
2nd and 4th Jhursday cach Month at 1 lopm, 
Poona Club 


BURMA 


RANagoon 3 Preedent U Ba Lwin Honorary 
Secretary LL Ritchie Vinecnt, Lvery Lues 
day at 1 pm at the Strand Hotel 


THALITMYO President U ‘Than fin BA 
K€ % Honorary seerctary UO Be Gun 
Ivery Saturday atS pm atthe Rotary Club 
Hou 


CLYTON 


COTOMBO Prevadtent Tey ¢€ Vo Nathaniulsz 
Tlonorary Secretary) W = Jaloncr co Thos 
(ook & Son Itd I very Thusday atl pm at 
the Grand O11ntal Hotel 


S]RAITS SLITLLMLNIS 


MAIACCA President M C Sheppard Honorary 
Seeretary Chau Choo Liou, Riverside 
Jucaday 1 pm, Rest House 


PENANG President C R Samuel  Wonorary 
Secretary Dr S Rasanayagam Gost Health 
Depaitment }verv Tuesday at 1 pin at the 
Eastern and Oriental Hotels 


SINGAIONE = President Horace W Ripa 
Honorary Secretary = Rachaid | Hocttum 
Botann Gardens | very Wednesday at Lo opm 
at the Adclph Hotel 


2) 
ol ad 


ELDERAILD MATAY STATES 


Jronw President W T D lhloczeman Hono 
ary Seerctary 1 A’ M- Smallwood, Com 
meraal Union L[uswance Co, [td livery 
Wednesday at 1 pm at the Grand Hotil 


IWIANG AND COASTP Presedent Raja Tonghu 
Jaxamana Honorary Secretary Ur M A 
Gabre] 20 Sultan Stiect Klang Kvery 1] uesday 
at 5pm atthe Chines Merchants Club 


AUALATAMIUR President Khoo Jouk I¢ 
Honorary Secretary Jolin Hands MC H 
P Q Box No 203 I! very Wednesday at 
1pm at the Majestic Hotel 


SFREMBAN Prendent The Hon Mr J W W 
Hughes Honorary Secretury %& 3S Chclvan 
ayagam, Circular Road Corresponding Jt 
Honorary Secietary € G liy, 4 Jalan Dito 
Alana Thursday, lstat7 pm, jrdats8 pm 
at Rest House 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


BANDOENG, JaVA Preadent Dr W J loos 
Honorary Secretary J A C€ Dehock van 
Leeuwen, Groote Postweg No wf Fverv 
Thursday at 8 pm, Sacieteit, Concordia 


Rotary in India. 


I W Boo,zeimnan 


BATAVIA, JAVA P’reardi nt 
Qrevwors, Hotel dos 


Honorary Seerctury J 


Indes Lyei1y Wedaesday at 8 30 pm, 
Hotel des Indes 

BUITEN/ORG =JAVA President Ww iii*?t 
lerwe:da Honorary ‘Seerctary In J) 1 


Van Slootin Herbinum Government Bota 
nical drardcns Lvycary Luesdiy at 7 30 at 
Souctat Bujetenzorg 


CHRIBON, JAVA President QO van dcr 
Gronden Honorary Secretar; Dr C van 
Dillewign, Lxpermment tt Tvary Wed 
nesday at 8 pm = Souicteit Phoonk 

DI MBIR JAVA Prose lent ir TD Mass 
Honorary Scerctay FS GG Bouna Lvyry 
Tucsday, 8 30pm, = Societett 
KIOKJAKARIA JAVA Prooidcnt P H W 
Telleven Secretary H A O W Ceccsink 
Toc gockidorlL 520 Livery Priday at & pm 
Societait de Vercemmping 

MAGHIANG NAVA Jreatdert Th Wh € A 
1} FY Nesscl van Liss. Ffonqary S cctary 
[ dimk Ivery Wednosdty, 800 pm 


Leudsaicht 


Presudcent In J Bos 
1 oJ Wnerenhery Java 
N V_ tvetys Mouday at 
de Harmon 


Soci tert de 


MAKASSAR CLILBES 
Honorary Seerctary 
China Japan lyn 
Spm, Soviet it 


MAT ANG FAVA Presid nl G Visscs 
Honorary Secretary | S A M von Roma 
Rampal 15 Hyuy Wednesday, at 8 pm 
soc foncordir 


M dc Boct 


MIDAN, SUMATRA J?restdent P 
Monday 


Honorary Sccretary W 3 Vermeer 
(lstand 31d) 8 30pm Grand Hotel 


H VW hits 
Dy ecko 
Lhiuidsay, 


Papanea SUMALLA Presi lent 
vin Heyningoen = Seeretury 
han = Acestrandwep, 28 


730 pm, Oranjc hotel 


H 
Every 


PATIMBANG SUMATRA J?) silent) W Holthins 
ITonorary Seorctary ti A GT Start) Holland 
sche Beton My Lscry Thurdiy 80pm, 
(lub Palembang 


SEMARANG JAVA Proved at Tot Jonkes 
Hlonorary Secretary W oS) Tbtrling Koning 
(reo Wehry & Co Lvety Monday at 1 pm 
Hormony Club 


TAVA President solr € PJ 
Secretary Ir Ph H LeWinkel 
31 soLvery Iriday 7 380 pin, 


SOFKABOLMI 
Suverhropp 
de Vo.telwez 
Hotel sc labat oc 


SOLRABAJA JAVA President J P  <Adel 
Honorary Secrctary ti K AoJ 1 Steinmets 
Haibor Boards Officc landjong porak 
Lvery [Thursday af 8 pm at Hotcl 


SOLO (SOERAKARIA), JAVA President A 

Jansse Honorary Secretary W A 

Vawder Voordaa, Post Office Lvery Wednes 
day at 8-30 pm, Societcit de Harmon 
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The Church. 


The (Church of Lngland in India became on 
March 1, 1930 a self governing branch of the 
Anglian Communion Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of 1 ngland 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdlocest of Canterbury This legal 
bond was severed by the passing of the Indian 
Church Act and Mcasure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appoimted under the Act 
the Church of India Burma and Ceylon has 
been free to Manage its own affaira although 
as 1t states in the Preamble to ita Constitutioo 
it has no intention or desire to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholu 
Church and its fundamental princples but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if it should 
abandon those fundamental principles 1t would 
break spiritual continuity with its past wind 
destroy its spiritual identity 


Like all the other vranches of the Anglican 
communicn the Church of India Burma and 
Ceylon is kpiscopal It 1s composed of fourtccn 
sees Calcutta Madras Bombay Colomto 
lahore Rangoon fTIravancore and Cochin 
Ghota Nagpur Lucknow, I:innevelly and 
Madura, Nagpur, Dornikal Assam and Nask 
Of these the first to be erected was Cilcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasikin 1930 Vu. inceics 
cn the Kpiscopal Bench are filled by clection 
‘(ach diocese elccting its own bishop The 
Bishops rule the Church and to them 3s reserved 
the final word in all matters of faith und order 
but they rule in conjunction with a system 
of Councils whica has been framed so as to 
416 the greatest possible amount of represen 
tation to the whole body of the faithful The 
foundation of the system is the Parochial 
Coumeil of which the Parish Pricst 15 the 
convenor and chairman Iwvwr, baptised 
and confirmed member of the Church residing 
In the parochial area who contributes in some 
recognised way, to the finanual support of 
the Church 15 a member of the | irochiil Council 

f the ccclosiastical area in which he resides 
and is called a Qualified Liector 


Above the Purochial Counuls come the 
Olocesan Councils All Pixsts holiing the 
liwshops license are members of the Diocesan 
(ouncil and to it arc sent lay Representatives 
lected by the Qualitied Licctors of every 
larochial Council Lhe Diocesan Councils 
ge Ps all purely domestic matters and have 
the right of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of widor importance which 
lhay interest them They elcct a given number 
f priests and laymen to be their rc present itives 
n the General Council General Councils are 
icld not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta They consist of three Houses,’ 

ishops, Presta and Laymen Ivery Diocesan 

ishop has a place in the House of Bisho 
he other two Houses are formed by the clected 
| prosentatives of the Diocesan Councils The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together, 


but any House his the mght to meet alone 
if it dcsies to do 80 1n order to formulate its 
policy or classify its opinions A “Canon ’ 
of thc Church 18 a Resolution passed with 
addifional precautions ensuring duc considera 
tion by all three Houses In all questions 
tuuching faith or Order the positlon of the 
(piscoy ite as the divincly authorised teacher 
of the Church 1s most carefully safeguarded 
ind the Bishops alone without the concurrence 
of the other HWouses can issue Determinations 
about both suljccts But no Determination 
of the Bishops c1n be the subject of disciplinary 
action until it his become a Canon 


Every priest before being licuensed to work 
in the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
tikes an oath of obedience to the Canons 


The Ecclesiastical Establishment —At 
the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
acknowledged that 1t wis responsible for pro 
viding for the spiritual nccds of the Soldiers and 
Civilians whom it brought out to India = These 
resy onsibilities 1¢ discharges by maintaining an 
establishment of chiplains and churches for 
the four principw denominations of Christians— 
Anglican Prousbyteriun, Roman _ Catholic 
and the I'ree Churches The Chaplains of the 
two first namcd groups arc appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India, the Anglicans on 
the recommendation of a Sclection Committee 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
Chiirman TIhcy aie paid by Government 
and pensioncd ifter a covenanted period of 
service Although they form a definite Depart 
ment of Governmcat they are not subject to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiastical 
superiors Lhe Presbyterian Chaplains are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments The Anglican chaplains are 
always chaplains of stations and have the 
pastoral care ot all the inhabitants of the station 
who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
froin their winistrations, but when troops are 
meluded in the number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on the services The chaplains 
and their congregations are members of the 
Church of India Burma and Ceylon during their 
residcnce in India and have full rights of repre 
sentation in the Councils of the Church Their 
right to the use in worship of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of J} nagland is not only 
ackncwledged in the Constitution of the Church 
but 1s also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
Church Act 


Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant whith 1s divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Lstablish- 
ment Chaplams and their congregations Thes> 
are the Bishops of Calcutta Madras, Bombay 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur 
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before 1980 they formed part of the Establish- 
ment One of the difficulties which the Church 
is facing is that the Government Block Grant 
is not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops In consequence the Church 
is struggling to raise Diocesan Lodowment 
Funds to make wp deficita More serious 
still, however, is the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1924, when 
in pursuance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post war conditions it cut down 
the number of ite chaplains by sixty This 
set the dioceses a very difficult task It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salarics 
of Diocesan Chaplains and to furnish funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations previously maintained by Governmcnt 
Realising the magnitude of this burden Govern 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven years 
by means of a very generous Block Grant 
Lhe question of the reduction of this grant 
1% now under consideration If the grant is 
considerably reduced the situation in most 
dioceses will be very serious Hither the 
Church must raist and devote to its Luropean 
work a greatly increased sum of money or many 
of the churches in up country stations will 
have to be closod The chief suffcrera will be 
the Anglo Indian and Domuciled community 
which on account of ‘Indianisation§ is Icss 
able than ever to carry the burden which it 
seems must ney be laid upon it ihe 
difficulty of raising tunds for the education 
of the children of this community and of obtain 
ing priests to work for it becomes greater your 
by year Neverthelcss the Domicilcd Com 
munity 18 the backbono of tne Church wm India 
and 1t is through this community that the 
conversion of india must come 


I'he Churches in India have not been 
wholly blind to these facts and have made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needa of 
the community in spite of lack of real support 
from home The education of its children 
js very largcly in the hands of the Chistian 
denominations though there are a_ ftw 
Institutions such as the La Martiniere 
Bchools, on & jMvn-denorminational basis, 
but they are exceptional In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity atd financial 
eaeend in this respect Her schools are to 

é found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Lmpire, and they matotain a 
high standard of efiiclency Lhe Angticas 
Church comes next, and the American Metho 


dists have established some excellent echools Christians 


in the larger hill-stations ‘The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this fleld, particu 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling School 
of all denominations receive liberal granta-in 
ald from Government, and are regularly in- 
epected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanke to the free opera 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there la no 
“religious difficulty’ in the schools of the 
European and lo-Indian 


communities , 
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Christian Missions. 


The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the frit Christlan missionary in Lndia is 
by no means improbable History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar Since then the 
so-celled Syrian Charch i south-west India 
has had a continuous ilfe Except in ite in 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of th 
missionary apirit until guite recent timer. 
Western Christianity was first introduced int: 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
Influence, Goa being the metropolitical see of 
the Indies St Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took ful! advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris 
tian propaganda His almost super human 
zeal was rewaidcd with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were Jost with 
the shiinkage of the Portuguese LKmpue It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda 10 the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day The Roman Catholics im 
India number = 2 768,508 The total of 
**Syrian’’ Christians (exclusive of those 
who while using the Syrian liturgy, are of 
the Roman obedicuce) is 617,.47 as against 
467,000 in 1901 Protestant Christiane 
(the term throughout this article includcs 
Anglicans) number 3,002,555 an increase of 
547000 since 1911 Ilias, the total number 
of Christians of all devominations in India ia 
now over sic millions 


British Indit was op ned to Missions Py the 
Government of india Act of 15138, and the 
wotk of the Protestant missions previous 
confined (>) Duateh and Dinish India aud | 
fow Indian States may be rmgiuded as having 
b wunto assume its present scale from that dite 
Ihe statistical results ure given above It ts 
now, however, gcunerally recognized that Chris 
tian missions are producing indiect effccts 10 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation The main agency 
of this more diffusive influcnce of Christianity 
ts the taissionary school and colluge The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elemeutary education of the country 
Accordmg to thc 1923 Report of the Natronal 
Chrottian Council for India they arc teachin, 
420,255 childrin in 1.,690 6 orientary schools 
mostly oituated in villages [he imyorlty 
(243 894; of children in these schools ue non 
The samc 14 true also of the eccon 
dary schools and in 2 still greatcr degree of the 
collegc¢ Ihe former numbl«r 523 with 70,254 
male and 27.03 fetaule pupils Lhere arc 40 
colleges affiliated to Untvorsities, cont uinins 
20,062 male and 1309 female students 0! 
these as Many as 14,148 are non Christians 
Hrom the standpoint of missionary poley mucb 
importance is attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the Christian faith he 
statesman and the publictst are chiefty inter 
sated m the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
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classes, and the higher educational ideals dom, These divisions are due to a very much 
maintained by their staffe. The principal greater extent than is always ei zed to 
University colleges under Protestant auspices politica) causes, and in the political conflicts 
are the dras Christian College; the Duffiof the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; when they became crystallised, Indias had no 
the Korman College, Lahore, and three women's part. Even those differences amongst Ohris- 
colleges—the Women’s Christian College at tians which have a purely religious origin and 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn College at Luck- foundation seem to be of very little account 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical College 1o Indian converts. Forthem the great divid- 


at Ludhiana The Roman Catholics havea large 
number of educitional institutions, ranging 
trom small village schools to great collegce 
preparing students for University degrecs 
But the proportion ot Christian students n 
thcir institutions is very much larger tha) 
in those of the Protestant bodies Jhe pro 
poition of literatcs amongst native Roman 
Catholics 18s probably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts, but compared with 
Hindus and Mahomcdans it 18 conspicuously 
higher ‘dhe Roman (Cathol«s have some 
3000 elementarv. schoolh in which 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving instruction 
In widdle and high schools they bave 
143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 stucents of both 
eexes. These figures, however, include a large 
proportion of Europeans and Eurayans, whe 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission scbhoole and coljeges. 


More recent, but producing even mere wide) 
spread results, is the philanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Iscfore the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
uf destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orpbanages and industrial) 
schools became an urgent necetsity. But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisaticn or method. A great 
Stimu:ns was also given te medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up Ip 
all parte of the mission fleld ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missiona 
tfrort. In 1911 the total number of medic 
uissionaries working under Protestant socie- 
t1-8 In India was 118 mon and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
inmnisters of religion. ‘There are 184 industrial 
mstitations in Which 59 different arts and 
(rafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
(ype-writing In this departmcnt the Salva- 
tion Army hold 4 prominent place; and the 
confidence of Government in thelr methods 
hig been shown by thelr bemg officially 
(ntrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain crimina! tribes to a life of Industry 
lhe indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
ictivity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked, It has awakened the social 
onsetence of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “‘ fhe Servants of India ”’ 
ind the mission to the Depressed Classes 
ire merely the outward and visible sign of 
igreas stirring of the philanthropic spir 
b yond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations, 


Renunion.—For very many 


Ing line 18 that between Christ and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu, Standing before a back- 
ground of paganiem they are conscious of a raal 
fundamental! unity in Christ. Compared with the 
tness of the gulf which separates Ohristian 

m non-Christian, the differences of ‘‘ con- 
fession ’’ and ‘‘ order” which separate Ohris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In consequence the 
reunion movement, which is noticeable ali 
over the world, is nowhtie 30 strong as in India. 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church 
which js a group union of five of the princi i 
Protestant commuuaions, and as these podies 
are 1n communion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union, The §.I.U.0. 1s at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
as seems probable the negotiations aro suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodics in South India, except 
the Roman Oatholics, on the basis of the Last 
Lambeth encyclical. This will mean that a 
real National, Indian Church will come into 
being. Although 1t will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangolica! opimion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by ita ee 


of the Catholic creeds and the storic 
Episcopate, it will be inked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Uhurch. 


Anglican Missionary Societies. 


_ be Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions—the United 
Provinces, South India, [Travancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Rajputana. ‘The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces In 1813, in Bombay In 1820, in the Punjab 
in 1853, andin the Central Provinces m 1854. 
[be society has always kept Evangelistic work 
wellto the fore, but it also has tmportant 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenanea Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. 8. controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies. ‘he number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C, M. S.in India and Ceylon 


is 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 


women 258, The Society claims a Christian 


t far Community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicants3. 


Society for the propagation of the Gospel.- 


ears Indian Statistics of the work of this Society are not 


y 
(hristians have shown that they felt much casily ascortained, as much of it is done through 


more acutely than Kuropeans the scandal 
nd disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 


Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
‘uy Many cases manned by the S, P, G, are 
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entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
The best known of the 8. P G missions is that Dublin Univyersity Mission at Hazanbagh, and 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge the Mission of the Church of England Jn Canada 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work, working at Kangra and Palampur (Punjab 
at St. Stephens College and School Atthe'should also be mentioned under the hea of 
pallegs bets ae rhage aye pr ae ander Anglican Missions. 

Instruction, and a e Hig chool 8 ile . ’ 2 6 . 
College hostels accommodate 100 students ,,1"¢ Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Societ 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in C2'€8 On Word in India in three missions—the 
Burma, mm the Ahmednagar District and in Central Provinces, the United Provinces, and 
several parts of South India, especially in PUrma Work was begun in all of these Pro 


inces jn 1924 Ihe work of the Somety is 
the Diocese of Liunevelly Madura JheS P G y 
also maintains an important Criminal Iribe itimarily } vangelistic and this work is carned on 


Settlemont at Hubli, in the Bombay Carnatic a pr ps = ed hg ht air ovwoe 
Phere are 116,000 Indiin Christians under th 47)) path ché ha 5 ~ y itals a a cane ti 
aegis of the 8S P G_ 90 ordained Duropear the latter cuditig thie School for the Doaf in 
missionaries and 98 Duropean lady workers = Rangoon he number of Ordained Luropean 
Other Anglican Societies —The Oxford missionarics of the B ( M S in India and 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880 Burma i) 11 Doctors 4, Kuropean laymen 11 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta and Luropean laywomen 61 ‘There are 64 
and also at Barisal There are 11 mission Indigenous workers including 8 Doctora Sta 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters Ip tisths of the Chnstian community from all 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the Stat'ons are not wallable 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated An interesting development has lately taken 


classes In Bengal] and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, hich 18 known all ee India place in the Anglican communion In 1922 the 
foundations were laid of a new Religious com 
The Society of St John the Evangelist (com munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
monly hnown as the Cowley Kathers) has houses Souety of tho Servants of Christ e aim of 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the its members 18 to enable Indians and Luropeans 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionary to live together a common life based upon the 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross three fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and & ence and by hving together to develop the Rell 
dispensary, The Christians are chiefly drawn glous life along lines peculiarly suited to India 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay Jndians appreciate fully the value of ‘ renuncia 
population At Poona the Society co-operates tion’ ‘Lhe Sangh hopes to commend Chris 
witb the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay wiih tianity to India by presenting it with a concret 
the All-Samts’ Sisters Other Anglican aistcr illustration of Christian ascetieism he first 
hoods represented in India are the Clewcr Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecraed by 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters ofthe Churct )r Palmer Bishop of Bombay, in 1928 It in 
(Kilburn) at Madras ‘he St Hilda’s Deacon situated in Poona and it contained at the time of 
esses’ Association of Lahore carries an |mportant consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domicilec Indians and 7 Furopeans It shows every sign 
community) in the Punjab The mission of of life and growth 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, Most Rev Toss pp Tord Esshop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
Indiz Burma and Ceylon 


STWIC] CHAT] AINS 


Birch, Ven ble Ormonde Winstanley Mc Archdeacon of Calcutta 

Williams Rev Henry Frank Fulford mA (On It ave) 

Wilkinson Rev Lrnest Roland ma (On Icave) 

Lee, Rev Canon Pefcy Erskine MA Chaplain St Stiphens Kidderpore 

Young, Rev Ernest Joseph BA Officiating Archdeacon of Calcutta and Senior 
(haplain of St Johns Uhurch Calcutta 

Higham, Rev Phillip ba Lort Williaa Calcutta 

Pearson, Rev Canon Cyril Greenwood MA (On leave) 


JUNIOR CHAPLAINS 


Boulton, Rev Walter, MA Chaplain Shillong, Assam 
Tucker, Rev G E, 850 Metropolitan s Chaplin 
Cowham, ‘lhe Rey Arthur Gerard MA . Chaplain Birrackpore 


Tilney-Bassett, Tho Rev Huzh Francis I'mra, Darjeeling and T ebong 
MA 


‘Lrotman, Lhe Rev Lionel William wm a Chaplain Kasiuli Punjab 
Halliday, The Rev Sydney Lang Chaplain of Bankipore 
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BENGAL ECCLISIASTICAL DEPARIMI! NT—conid 


PROBATIONARY 


Raniolph, Rev I B MA 
Rogers Riv G [ MA 
Peirson, Rev A J 


Senlor Chaplain St, Pauls Cathedral Calcutta 
Junior Chaplain St Pauls Cathedral Calcuttr 
(Chaplain Dinvpore 


CHULCH OF SCOIELAND 


Tec The Rev Rohirt Lwing MC WABD 


McTelan Lhe Rev Duncan Tat Hutchison vu A 


MacLdward [he Rev Lachlan Ma 


TI 


Presidency Senior Chaplain 
Scotland Bengil and Semor 
St Andrew s Chwuich Calcutta 

Senior Chaplain (2nd Chajlain St Andrews 
Chorch ( alcutty 

Jumor Chiplan Attiched Jst Bittalion The 
Black Watch (R H B&B), Barracl pore 


Church of 
Chaplain 


CHURCH OF ROM 


Perier The Most Rev Dr Terlimind s 7 
Bryan Rev Too $7 


Archbishop Calcutti 
Chiiplain Aliporc Central Jul 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 


Acland ‘Lhe Right Rev Richard Dyke M 4 
Ashley Brown The Von ble Wilham 1 1H 
Arthur Patrick Tillie 


Jori lishop of Boml ty 
Archdcacon 
Lcgistrar of the Dioce sc 


SINIOR CHALELAINS 


Dart, Rev Ganon John T ovcrin, C unpbell WA 
\shley Brown Rev W IL 

Dossetor Riv KF L MA 

fortcscue Cunon Rev C T rtry (Du ) 
Seaman Rev Alfred Jouathin M 4 

Johnston Rev G I 

Bartels Kev KR C 


Semort Presudcucy Chizlun Bombay 
Chiplun of Mahableshwar in vldifi n 
Chiplun of hirkee 

Sempor Prosilency Chiplain Bombay 
(hiplai of St Mary » Puona 
Chiplain of ko irachi 

Chaplam Ty lerabi l (Sind) 


JUNIOR CUALIAINS 


Hirding Ruv J A 

( wburn Rev IT RA 
Iihott Rev T R H MA 
Jurnea Rev J BA 

Tull Rev Henry M4 
Mit herson Riv AC 
VMinsficld Rev H R 
Iewis Rev O G 

Rulidell Rev J 1 W BA 
Imisny Rev Wg MA 
hennedy Rev 11 GS 
Waddy Rtv R PbS MA 


Chhaiplain (On leave) 
(haplun of Colaba 
Chaplin of Ahmedna.ar 
Chaplam of Crater Adtn 
Chaplin of Ahmc fal vi 
Chiplan Steamer Tcint Aden 
Chhiplain (On de ave) 
Chiplim of Deolih 
Chapluno of Ghorpw 
Chaplin of Belgaum 
Assistant Chaplain Karichi 
Girrison Chiplun Bombay 


EILLD StIVICE Tost 


Ad 


CHLICH OF SCOrLAND 
Chaz lanes, 


MacKenzie Rev D F,MA 


WeCaul Rev M,ua 
Maul Riv @M D MA 
“McRury, Bev D A 


senior Chaplin St Andrews Church Lombay 
Presidency Senior Chaplun 

(On Jeavc) 

(Chaplain St Andrews Church harachi 

Second Chaplain St Aniriw sChurch Bombay 


CHAILLAIN OF THE CHURCH OF ROML 


lima, The Most Rev Dr JoacumR .. ‘3 


Presidency, 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 
CHAPLAINS 
Bolton W The Rtv Shillong 
Mathew The Rev F W Takhimpur } 
Waite [he Rev A,BA Silchar er from All India Grant 
Wyld, The Rev I , BA Sibsasar 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 
COAPT AINS 


Nalliday, Rev § I 
Parson Rev A J 


Chaplain of Bankipore 
Chaplain Tinipore 


ADDITIONAL CLIRGY 


Perfect Rov H ... 
Morgen Kiev D F 
Judah Riv Ltbelred 
Bewsher Rev Robcrt 
Buasly Rev J b 


Bhigalpur 

Monghyr ind Jamalpur 
Muvaftarpur and Darbhanga 
Ranchi 

Cuttack 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department 


Wcost Ihe Right Rev George Algernon MM 


Bishop of Ranzvon 


SKNIOR CHAPTAINS 


Anderson Jlic Ven ble Nicol Keath 
Park The Ven ble Wilivm Robert (1h OBI 


Thursfeld Rev Geerald Arthur Richare 
Dolahay Rev William 
Ice Rev Arthur Oldficld Norris ; 


(On Ie ave) 

Archdcacon of Ringocn and Tishops Com 
mssary = Spe ial Duty ain hangoon 

Chaplam Rangoon C ithedi al 

Chaplain Ranicon ¢ intonment 

Chaplin Main, ta don Cintomnent 


JUNLOR CIatt ALN 


Stevenson Rev George bk - 


Chiplun Maymyo 


CHATLAIN ON PLOBATION 


Higginbotham Rev Wailham Hari ld Spencer 


Chaplain Mand vay 


Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wood The Right Rev Alex WA,P RD DP 
OBF 

Martin Von ble kredcrich William WA 

Day, Rev Kdward Ridlay MA 

Warmington Rev Guy Wilson A 

Streatfield Her. §S 1 BA 

Gash Rev I J 

Sanders Rov Harold Martin WA 

Willams Key W P BA 

sastwiik Rev Rowland BA 

Heber Clare Rev 


Tord Bish« p of Nazpu 


Chaplain of Nagpur 

(On lave) 

Chakrita U P 

Attached Nagpur 

Ccntial Indi:s Mhow é 
Chaplain Kamptee 

Nasirabad 

Garrison Chiplain Jubbulpore 

2nd Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulporc 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHURCH OF LNGIAND 
Waller Right Rev Cilward Horry Minsfiel! DD Lord Bishop of Madris ( onumisary 


Crichton, Rev Waltcr Richard 


Archdeacon (On leave) 


SENIOR CHAT] ATNS 


Edmonds, Rev Canon Hebert Jamcs MA 
Mortloch, Rev A G 

Langdale Smith, Rey Eichard Marmaduke BA 
Trench, Rey Albert Charles, M ( 

Coldman, Rev. A. T. : ‘ 


Oficivting Archdeacon 

Chaplin St Georg s Uvthedral Madras 
Chaplain, Wellington 

Chaplain Holy Irinity Church Bolarum 
Chaplain, St [homas Mount 
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MADRAS ECCT ESTASTICAL DEPARIMENT—+vontd 
JUNIOR CHAPLAINS 


Haywaid Rev W G 
Wilson Rev G A 

Clarke Rev M 

White Rev Tach 

T1y Rev LH 

Times Phlivs, R 

Jerry Secunderahid [ V 


Chapliin Mercara Mysore 
Chaplain Calicut 

Garrison Chaplain Tort St George 
Chiplain Bangalore 

Chaplain of Bolarum 

Chaplam (On leave) 


(NURCH OF SCOTLAND 


MclIew Rev J 
Jogram J W 
Miuchintosh Rev kh 


Presiliucy Senior Chaplin Ma iras 
Chaplain Ban, Wore 
Chiplun St Audiews Charch Secunderabad 


North-West Fronticr Ecclesiastical Department. 


SENIOR CHATLAIN 


Vacant 


JUNIOR CHAITAINS 


Devlin Rev LS 
Iriibuy Rev J 
Nich] Rev IM 
Rennis n Res to) 
jambliny Rov Eo G H 
Jones Kev G W 


Chaplan of kh ohat 
Chaplain cf Nowshcra 
Chiuplaim of Poshawar 
Chaplain of Rasmakh 
Chaplain of Abbottabad 
Chaplin of Risalpur 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Paurne Fhe Rinht Res George Dunsforl MA 
(Ti OBL Vb bishop ot Jahore 


Cirlen The Ven Dh TC MA 
fister Rev Cancen J G MA 
Virshall Rev Cvnon N rinind iwyn Wa 
Johnston Rev Canon di bo MA 
Devenish Jhe Ven bl RC S MA 
lambling Rev 1 G@ H 

lennison Rev lite Dual MA 
(orrte Rev | M rH t 

Imes Rev Gs W BA 
sors yox Rev ls A MA 

Nicholl] Rev | MoMA WC 
Vi kenage Rev DS MA 

Vogan Rev BT MA 

Ivers Res MS WA ME 

iin Rev FS MA 

toshury Rev Mark if b 
Vaterbury Rev 1 Ge BD 

ulcla Rev Ro € BRA 

Uraileford Riv Cvill AKC 


I abore 


(On cave) 
] ero7t pore 
Rawalpindt 
harachi 
Jihore Archdcacon of I vhore 
Abbottab ud 
Rasmark 
Murree 
Rigwpur 
Si hot 
Pushawar 
New Delhu 
Jullundcr 
Quetta 
hohat 
West Ridge 
Dalhousie 
Hyderabad (sind) 
Ainb ln 
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PUNJAB ECCLESIASTICA] DEPARTMENT—contd 
JUNIOR CHAII AINS 


Tester Garland Rev @ H MA Simla (Assistant) 

O’Nelll] Rcv WS M4 Sialkot (Assistant ) 

Bradbury, Kev Tohn Hinry Aw C Nowsheta 

Laurcner, Rev Gcoorge MA,BD . New Delhi Cantt 

Gasking Rev ( A ITH » (On Icave) 

Noble Rev Reginild Jarry MA Tahore (Additional) 

Claydon Rev }van MA (On leave) 

Stephenson Rev Willlam Ba (On Je ave) 

Blease Rev Rupert George 1 laherc Cantt 

Tucker Rev Gordon I hjah aoe Serving under the Government of 

ndla 

Yish Rev F J RA MC Mult in 

Young Rev PN E,MA Simi 

Rose Rev F P MA huich (Additional) 

Kennedy Rev IG S WA Kurichi (Asalst int) 
PI OBATIONARY CHAPIATINS 

Tuters Rev S R BRA Qu tta (Assistant) 

Hazell Rev H | Rawalpindi (Assistant) 

Geddes Rev LF Ma Karachi (Assistant) 

Mee Kev J A BA Jullundur 


CHAPIAINS BrLONGING T) OPHIR DIOCISCS I PTMPORARITY ATTACHED TO TRI 
ToC 1 SI O1 LAROKT 


Trotman Rev T W MA hasaul 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 
Saunders The Right Rev Chules fohn Godficy Bishop of Jucknow Headquirtcrs Allahabad 


MA 
Bill Phe Ven ble Sy Iney Alfred MA Archdeacon of Iuchnow Headquuters Nam 
Lal 
Westmacott R Wb Barat Taw Rewstiir ¢f the Diocese of Tuckhnow Head 


quarters C deufts 


SINIOR CHATTAINS 


Bill The Ven ble Sydney Altred MA Num Ji} 
Cohu Lhe Rev Canon (Cliffird Tohn wa On kave prepiritory to retircment 
Broughton The Rev Aithur Hirdwiche, MA On kave prepiratoty to retirement 
Rigg, The Rev Arthur Cecil Pietront MA Ranikhet (Alinora) 
Hare Lhe Rev Canon Arthur Neville MA lyzabad 
Patrich, The Rev Alexander fA (On leave) 
Porter, [he Rev (anon John 1 10 Agra 
Warwington Tho Rev Canon (ry Wilson Chahratey (Dehra Dun) 
Douglas, Ihe Rev Percy Sholto MA (On lcave) 
Southern, The Rev Gerild IH Ite Braccbuiige Allahvbad Garrison 
MA 
Tachman, The Rev Sydney BA Cawnpore 
Burn, The Rev John Humphrey, B 4 Benires 
JUNIOR CAPTAINS 
Franee The Rey Alexander On leave 
Cotton The Rev Honry Wilmoi Staplcton MA  Mecrot 
Larwill The Rev Guthrie Jame, MA Tucknow (Cantt) 
Davies Leigh The Rev Arthur Gvcige M 4 Tuchnow (Civil) 
Munn The Rev Willlam Ernest Napfer 1 in Bareilly 
Garrod The Rey William f}ranics BA Jhansi 


Richards [he Kev Ucorge Henry Dehra Dun 
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CHAPIAIN ON PROBATION 


Davies The Rev © R Lucknow Cantonment 
Rogeis lhe Rev L W Meerut (Additional) 
Stratton The Rev 3B Lucknow (Civil) 
Hurn Ihe Rev | LA Agra (Additional) 


ADDITIOVAL CLERGY 
CHURCH OF SCOTTI AND 
JUNIOR CHA1LAINS 


MacDonakl The Rev Donald Ma BD Attached Army Department, lst Bn the 
Cameronians Scottish Rifles lucknow 
Matheson Ihe Rev KR W MA Attached Army Department 2nd Bn h OS B 


Jucknow In visiting charce of ( awnporc 


Methodtst Church 


Revnell The Rev Arthur Jesse Senior Methodist Chaplain in India, New Dell 

Jrost The Rev George levesley Hon ¢ ¥ Rawalpindi 

herr The Rev Robert Thomas Hon Ct T ahore 

load, The Rev trank Edge On lave 

kelly, Lhe Rtv John Dwycr, Hon cI Jhansi 

Thorne Ihe Rev Percival Ldward Mhow 

linton lhe Rev Lawicnce Quetta 

Wright Phe Rev Raymond B BT Peshaw ir 

Bryson Lhe Rev G M Jubbulpore 

(aunter, Rev J Govett Mecrut 

(lifford Ihe Rev k Wesley Calcutta 

Rolfe, Lhe Rev Herbcrt kh Luc know 
MADRAS. 

Wuilhams The Rev Josezh Secunderabad 

Hopkins, The Rev Leonard J Bangalore 
BOMBAY. 

Cullwich [Phe Rev Wilham Diward Hon Ck Bombay 

Vunto Lhe Rev times Henry Jlon ck Kirkee 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
With regard to numbers the Catholic Dorectory of India gives the following tables 








1921 1935 
1, British India and Indian 
states— 
(a) Latin Rite 1,614,620 1,851,408 2,142 980 
(bd) Syriac Rites 364,660) 440,488 669 234 
~ French India 25,018 25,480 27,401 
3 Portuguese India 296,148 288,741 590 990 
1 otal, India 2,301,346 2,606,117 3 430,605 
4 (Ceylon ee > $22,163 353,936 423,073 
Total, India and Ccylon . 2,€23,509 2,970,103 3,854,578 


NOTE (1) —In 1860, the total for India and Ceylon was 1,170,854 In 1881it had risen to 1,610,265 
' 11n 1900 to 2,201,674 


Nor (2) —In 1860 there were 1,504 priests In 1921 there were 3,156 In 1931 there were 
25 and in 1435 there wit $,438 
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The Catholic community as thus existing 18 
composed of the following elements :— 


(1) The “ Syrian” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally eaid to have been 
converted by the Apostle St, Thomas, 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
ander Carmelite Vicar-Apostolics. They 


are at present ruled by an Archbishop 


and three sufiragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 


(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1600 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the socth of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Coylon, Bongal, etc. 


(3) EHaropean immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 


(4) Modern converta from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 


(5) Recent converts from the Jacobite com 
munity in Malabar, ot which % Bishops, 71 
priests and some 28,000 laity have been 
received into the Catholic Church. 


‘Lhe Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country waa divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ Padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. ‘This conflict waa set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 


by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing “ double 


jurisdiction’), At the same timethe whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subseyuent adjustments now 
atands as follows — 


Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs — 


The archbishopric of Gos and Damaun 
(baving some ex'ension into British terri- 
torv) with svfragan bishoprica at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both in British territory) 


Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Churches‘ — 


The archbishopric of Ernakulam, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 


The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suffra- 
gan bishcpric of Tiruvella. 


Oa the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
ide:— 


The archbishopric of Agra, with suffragan 
oishoprica of ANahabad and Ajmorc. 


The archbishopric of Bombay, with sufffagan 
bi aa of Poona, Mangalore, Cali ut, 
Trichinopoly and Tuficorin, and the Mirsions 
of Ahmedabad and Karachi. 


Lhe archbishopuic of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinaypur, Patna and Shillong 
and tbe Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim. 


The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bisboprica of Nellore, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
Ppatam and Nagpur, the Profecture-A postolic 
of Jubbulpore, and the Missions of Cuttack, 
Bezwida and Bellary 


fhe archbishopnec of Pondicherry (French), 

with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatoie, Kumbakonam, Salem and 
Malacca. 


The archbishopric of Simla, with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture-/ pos- 
tohie of Kashmere. 


The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Kottar and 
Vijayapuram, 


The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and ‘rmcomalee. 


Three Vicanates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 


The European clergy engaged in India almost 


all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity ars either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Itaban bv vationality. They 
number ovc1 2,000 besider which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly Indian, etc , 
numbering about 2,400, and  prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not contined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the moat important institutions are St. Xavier's 
College, { alcntta, St. Peter's College, Agra, St 
Kavier’s College, Bouhbay, St. Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly, St. Aloysiua College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses: besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary schcols The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by maumerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions 
The total number under education amounted 
in 1904 to 148,0b1 boys and 73,164 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the country 1 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those tn the Punjab 
Chota-Nagj ur, Krishnagar, Gojerat, the Ab 
mednagor district and the Lelugu coasts ma) 
be mentioned, (Full particulars on pl HH 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work te limited soleiv 
by shortage of men and money, which 1! 
forthcoming would give the means to 40D 
Indefinite extension. The resourcea of fhe 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay ofa few military and railway chaplaincies 
arederived mainly from Euro t 1 
from the collectlons of the Society for the Piv 
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fen of the Paith and of the Holy Childhood,’ 
) 


ped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local misa- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Chmstians, and po baytism, 
except for infante or at point of death, 18 
administered uxcept after careful instruction 


THE CHURCH 


‘Yhe Church of Scotland and the United 
free Church have become one JLhe Union, 
effected in October 1929, has already exerted 
a profound influnce uponthe lite of the 
Church of Scotland fn India, Ihe Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of hie Scottish fellow countrymen. The 
ceutenary of the churches in the three 
Presidency towns Was celebrated: Calcutta, 
1914; Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These nunister both to the Scvttish troops 
aud to the civil population of the towns wher 
they are stationed, but when there 1s a Scot: 
tish regiznent the chaplam is attached to the 
regiment, instead cf being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment There 
are three Presidoncy senior Cnaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Viesidencies, and churches have also been 
built, in all considerable military stations, 
ég, Ohakrata Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhct, 
Rawalpind), Sialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
bulpore. In addition to the regular establish- 
nent there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Commuttee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving tn such 
lations as Rawalpinii, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mhow and Qutta Tne Additional 
Ulergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of ita own sent out from Scotland. 


The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionuries, was 
‘tnt to Calcutta He waa the first to open 
hools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
Wire soon afterwards started In Bombay and 
Neadras, Eduvational work 18 still an smport- 
int branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College was cloard in 1819 
tnd in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 


With the College of the United Free Church. 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches: 
Punjab Evangelistic work | Bethel 
entrea under! Olty, Ohingleput, 
The baptised Chris-! jeeveram) ; tho 


College, In the 
8 being carried on from elght 
8ey ntean missionaries. 
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and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of fuaranteeing 
solid resulta 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the Bast Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupled by the Most Rev. Archbishop Kierkels, 
DD., appointed in 1931 


OF SCOTLAND. 


tian community now numbers over 14,000 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 Is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in Iudia 41 Europsan 
missionariss, 168 teachers, over 60 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries, 


Ths Church of Scotland has also done 


much to provide education for European 
children in India. Its two Churches in 
Bombay have six representatives on the 


governing body of the Anglo-Scottwsh Edu- 
cation Society, and tbe two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the schoolfor poor children. The Ayrolieff 
Girls’ Boarding and High Schoo] is under 
the care of the Kirk-Seasion of St. Andrew's 
Church, Sinla The now well-known St 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalunpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotiand, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by miasion- 
aries of that Church The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are domg magnificent work 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
may be found in “ Reportn of the Schemes of the 
Church of Scotland,” Blackwood & Sona: ‘* The 
(‘qurch of Scotland Year Book” and ‘‘ The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon.” 


Though the former Churches of the United 
Kree Church uow belong to the Church of 
Scotland they mmain {ndependcnt of the csta- 
blishment rccognised by Government. They 
have only three purcly European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay. 


The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas, They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Chinsura); the Santal Parganas, 
with five stations, Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibag); Hyderies State (Jalna, 

and Parbhani), Madras (Madras 

Sriperumbudur and Con. 
Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
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Bhandara, Wardha, and Amraoti); Raj- 
putana, where the extensive work in 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1860 is now carried on from. eleven 
centres, 

The work falls into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Ohurch is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 


Missions, 


Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
& prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education through four Ohristian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
well Known. The Madras Ohristian Oollege, 
which owes 80 much to the work of Dr. Wiliam 
Miller, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Socletles. Other 
Colleges aro Wilson College, Bombay, and 
Hislop College, Nagpur. 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


Taz BAaPTisi MjJssIONARY SoOolEty OF GREAT There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Baitain.—Formed in 1792, largely through the Churches conuected with the Society, but 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Caroy, operates mainly in English services are carried on in many of the 
Bengal, Bibar and Orissa, the United Provinces, stations. Medical work connected with the 
the Punjub and Ceylon. The ag Zenans Society is carried on in 7 Hospitals, and 12 Dis- 
Mission and the Bible Translation Soclety have pensaries. Two large Printing Presses for both 
been united with this Society. The staff of English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers Calcutta and ttack. The Secretary of the 
206 missionaries and about 978 Indian and Mission isthe Rev. D. Scott Wells; 44, Lower 
Smene iene vhridg hoe eae be ae ne sats Circular Road, Calcutta. 
are 376 Indian and Singhalese Churches, The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
Primary Day Schools, 20 Middle and High 9, Furnival. Strect, Holborn, London. The 
Schools, and 1 Theological ‘iruintng College. total expenditure of the Society tor 1934 
The Church membership at the close of 1983 amounted to £172,034 of which £90690 was 
stood at 23,245 and the Christian community cxp nded in India & Ceylon. 
at 69,812. The membership during the past ten 
years has increased by about 53 per cent. THE CANADIAN BAPTIST MISSION.— Was com- 
and the community by 50 per cent. in the "enced 12 1873, and is located In the Telugu 
same period. Amongat the non-caste people great Country to the north of Madras, in the 
progress bas been made in recent years, and, Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
many of the Churches formed from amongst’ reise tareeee te oo seasons and ae cut 
the Oo le a 1f- ortin : stationr WwW a6 0 sslionaries Incluaing 

See ere beer B 7 qualified physicians, and 1,407 Indian workers, 

Special work amongst students is carried on With Gospel preaching in 1,659 villages. Orga- 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi ised Churches number 126, communicants 28,236 
where hostels have been erected for the ‘dadherents26,719 forthe past year. Horty- 
prosecution of this form of work. 81x Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 

Educational department are 558 village day 

EDUCATIONAL WORK.—Ranges from Primary Schools, with 19,993 children, 12 boardin schools, 
School to Colleges. Serampore College with 2 High echools, 2 Normal Training schools, 4 
its Boyal Charter granted by His Danish Bible Training School for Women, & Theological 
Majesty in 1827, confirmed by the British Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
Government in the Treaty of Purchase of the 02 Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
Settlement of Serampore in 1845, and placed leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Mission 
in 1856 by the College Council at the publishes a Telugu newspaper. Village Rvangeli- 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society eation isthe central feature of the Mission, and 
to become a8 part of its Missionary Edu- ¢tress is laid upon the work aeotee women and 
cational operations, in Arts and Theology. children, During the last decade membership 
It was affillated in 1857 to the newly- )a8 increased by 65 per cent., the Obristian 
formed Calcutta Untversity; reorganised Community by 20 per cent., and scholars by 
in 1910 on the lines of its original founda-| 105 per cent. Indian Secretary is tho Rev. A. 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- Arthur Scott, Tuni, East Godavari. 
ingical Staff op an Inter-denonunational basis AMERIOAN BaPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 5«- 
for the ee of Theological Degrees to ormry, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
qualified students of all Churches. begun 1818; Assam 1886; Bengal and Orissa 

1836; South India 1840. It owesite rise to the 

In Arta and Solence the College prepares oelebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1910 th 


for the Calcotta Examinations. Principal: Society was known as the American Bapti-' 
Rev, G. H.C, Angus, M.4., B.D. Misalonary Union. There are $2 main station» 
in Burma, 18 in Aesam, 10 in Bengal-Oriss 

There is a vernacular institute also a’ 29 in South India, besides many outetatiou 


Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers All forms of missionary enterprise come with 
and Bible schools in severa! centres. the scope of the Society. 


Misstons. 


The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Hible-Women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission 
rhe work in Assam embraces 9 different languages 
and large effortsare made amongst the employees 
of the tea plantations The Mission Press at 
Rangoon is the largest and finest in Burma 


In the year 1932 the field “tuft numbeied 
987 Muissionines, 6,876 indigenous workers 
[here were 2,732 o1ganised Churchcs of which 
1,079 were seli supporting Church members 
numbered 2,80,964 In the 2,414 Sunday 
Schools were enrolled 95,949 pupils The 
Mission conducted 2,739 schools of all grades, 
oi of which bemg Judson College, Rangoon, 
with 97,422 students enrolled 13 hospitals and 
»3 dispensaries ticated 8,389 inpatients and 
122,264 outpatients Christians of il] com- 
unities among whom the Mussion works 
contiibuted over Rs 6,756,055 or tha religious 
ind benevolent work durmg the year 


LAE AMFRICAN BAPTIST ASSAM MISSION, 
was opened in 1836, and has 12 main stations 
staffed by about 64 missionaries Lhere are 
hot native workers, 923 organized churches, 
43,934 baptised members, 443 schools of all 
miades including 2 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
14 5tation $chools 4 Hospitals and 6 Dispen 
saies treated 1,3 221n-patients and 27,221 out- 
puicute during the year, Mission work 18 
Curted outin 10 different languages 


Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary Misr 
Mirion G Burnham, Gauhati, Assam 


AMERICAN BAPTIST, BENGAL-ORISSA MISSION 
commenced in 1836. Area of operation Midna- 
pore district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
of Onssa and Jamshedpur Mission staff $6, 
Indian workers 310. Two Pnglish Churches 
ind 32 Vernacular Churches, Christlan Com- 
munity 2,686. Educational Two Boys’ Hich 
Schools and two Girls’ digh School, and 115 Ele 
tentary Schools, pupils 4,220. One Indus 
trial School, known a3 Balasore [echnical School, 
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for carpentering, iron work and motor mechanics, 
The Vernacular Preas of this mission printed the 
first literature In the Santali language. 


Secretary—Mr W.8S Dunn, Bhudrak, Orissa. 


THE AMERIOAN Baptist TELUGU MISSION 
—~Was commenced in the year 1886, and covers 
Intgo parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and an 
important work in Madras and the surrounding 
vicinity. Its main work 1s evangellam, but there 
are alyo Educational and Medical Institutions 
of importance, Industrial departments are 
maintained also 3n connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Kurnool 
Organized Telugu Churches number 356, with 
111,717 baptized communicants There are 71 
mlasionartics, and 2,748 Indian workers The 
mission maintains a T[heological Seminary at 
Ramapatnim for the training of Indian preach- 
ers A Bible Training School for the training 
of Tclugu women is located in Nellore <A total 
of 37,162 recelve instruction in 1,406 primary 
schools, 16 secondary schools and 4 high schools 
In Medical work 5 Hospitals and 9 Dispensaries 
report 30 367 patients, and 1,553 Operations 
during 1034 


Secretary—Rov. T. Wathne, Ongole, Guntur 
District 

TH AUSTRAIIAN BAPrist FORFIGN MIS 
bION -(Incorporatcd) Lmbracing the socteties 
representing the Raptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth, The field 
of operations is in East Bengal The staff 
numbers 35 Australian workers There are 
8,168 communk ants and a Christian community 
of 6,000. 


Secretary, Field Counrl* The Rev W G 
Ciofts pa, Birt Siri Mission House, P O 
TMatshibgan), Dist Myme nsingh 

Tan SirRioT Barrist MissionN—Has 22 


Luropean Missionaries, and 241 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Ramnad and 
finnevelly Districts Communicants number 
1,532, organised churches 56, clementary 
schools 85, with 3,205 pupils. 


Treasurer and Secretary Rev D Morling, 
Kovilpatti, Timnevelly District. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


‘LHE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURON MISSION — 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 36 Missionaries, of whom 18 are clerical, 14 
kducationalista, 6 are Doctors and 2 Nurres 
'he Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 15 are 
Pasters, 87 Evangelists, 4 Colporteuis, 41 Bible- 
women, and 348 are Teachers There are 19 
Organised Churches, a communicant rol of 
2 358, and a Christian Community of 7,739, In 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries, with 1,714 in-patients, 17,377 new 
Lax(8, and a total attendance of 67,819. The 

ission conducts 3 High Schools, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantl] and 131 Vernacular schools affording 
tution for 6,724 Par Ns; also 1 créche, 4 

Tphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
leuchers’ Training College for Women at Borsad, 


i3 


a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat. The Mission has made a 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which there are 
about # score in connection with it, most of them 
thriving 


The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha districts, 
with Farm Colonies attached. 


Secretary: Rev. George 
Ahmedabad. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
NortH AMERICA —The Sialkot Mission of this 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Punjab, 
in 1855. It is now carrying on work in ten 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the 


Wilson, BA, 
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Punjab Its missionaries number 84 Its educa- 
tional work composes one Theological Seminary, 
one College, four High Schools, one Industrial 
school, seven Middle schools and 181 Primary 
schools ‘Ihe enrolment in all schools in 1930 
was 10,063 Medical work is carried on through 
five Hospitals and four Dispensaries. The 
communicant membership of the Church which 
has been ostablished is 438,482 and the total 
Christian community 99,018 


General Secretary * Rev H C Chambers, DD, 
Gordon College, Rawalpindi 


THt AMERICAN PRISBYTEKRIAN MISSION ope- 
rates in three main sections known as the Punjab 
North India and Western India Missions he 
American staff, incluling women, numbers 220, 
and the Indian staff 1,033 There are thirty-four 
main stations and 217 out stations Organised 
churches number 102, of which thirty five are 
self supporting There are 14,653 communi- 
cants and a total baptized community of 27,964 


Educational work as follows —Two mens 
colleges and an Interest In the Isabella Lhoburn 
and Kinnaird Colleges for Women, students 
about 1,820, one Theological College, students 
thirty four, two Training Schools for Village 
Workers, students about 180, Lhiiteen High 
Schools, students about 3,400, two Industrial 
Schools, three Agricultural Demonstration 
Farms , four Teachers’ Training Jepartments 
The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medica] College for Women, stu 
dents about 170, 132 Elementary Schools, 173 
Schools of all grades, pupils about 1) ,925 


Medical Work —Light Hospitals, twenty- 
three Dispensaries 


Dvangelistic Work -345 Sunday Schoolers 
with an attendance of 9,531 pupils Contri 
butions for church and evangelistic work, on 
the part of the Indian church, Ks 63,019 . 


The Hospital at Miraj, founded by the late | 
Sir William J Wanless and under the care of | 
CE Vail,is well known throughout the whole : 
of 8 W India, and the Forman Christian College 
at Lahore, under the principalship of Dr S K | 
Datta, is equally well-known 1nd valued in the | 
Punjab The Ewing Ohristian College (Dr | 
CH Rice, Principal(and Allahvbad Agricultural 
Inatitute (Dr 8 Higgmbottom, Prncipal) have 
grown rapidly in numbers and influence 


Seoretary of Councl of A P Mrssions wm 
India —Rev J I. Dodds, pp, “ Lownston , 
Dehra Dun, U P 


Secretary, North India Mission —Rev W L 
Allison, BA, BD, Gwalior, C1 


Secretary, Punjab Missvon —Rev J B Welr, 
Ma,PHD,DD 6, Napier Koad, Lahore | 


Sarees, Western India Mission —Rev : 
BH K right, MA, BD, Union Jraining 
College, Ahmadnagai 


Tay New ZEALAND PRiSBYTFRIAN MIssion— 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Panjab, 


Secralary : Miss B J Hardse, Jagadhri, Dist 
Amballa 


Missions, 


THF UNITED OHUROH OF CANADA MISSION.— 
Commenced in 1877 has 14 main stations in 
Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Jaora, Sitamau, 
Bhopal and Banswara States The Mission 
staff numbers 80, Indian workers 200 This 
Mission works in conjunction with the Malwa 
Church-Counci] of the United Church of Northern 
India, which reports for this part of its terri 
tory —Organised churches 22, Unorganised 
churches 8, Communicants 2,241, Baptised 
non communicants 658386, Unbaptised adhe- 
rents 821, Total Christian Community 8,898. 


Lducational work comprises Nlementary and 
Middle schools for bovs and girls , a High Schoot 
for girls, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (fhe Indore Christian College), a No1mal 
School for girls, and the Malwa Theological 
Senunary Women’s industrial work is carricd 
on in Mhow and Rutlam, and Vocational Train 
ing for bovs is a feature of the Rasalpura Boys 
School, where training is provided in printing 
tailoring, carpentry and motor mechanics 


The Medical work is large Thero are threr 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated, and five Womens Hospitals, and 
also a number of dispensaries in central and out 
stations 


General Secretary of Mission —Rov A A 
Scott, MA BND,B Pied, Indore, C I 


Associate Secretary of Mission —Miss TL 
Clearthue, Kharua, C J (Vea Mehidpur Rd 
Station) 


Secretary of Malua Church Councl —Rev 
F H Russell, MaA,DD, Rutlam ( 1 


The Canahan Presbytervan Mission operates 
in two fections, the Northern Section with 
headquarters at Jhansi in the UP, and the 
Central India Section, known as the Southern 
Bhil Field 


In Central India the five central stations ar 
located in the States of Aliraypur and Jobst 
and Barwani, but the Mission comprises within 
Its area the Stater of Jhabua and Kathiwara 
also part of Chhota Ud upurin the Bombay Pic 
sidency and parts of Dhar, Indore and Gwalior 
States bordering on the Jobat Barwani Road 
Lhe Staff in Central India consists of 20 mission 
aries and 42 Indian workers There are sever1l 
eleincutary schools in the area and a central 
and vernacular School for boys and girls vt 
Amkhut and Aliraypur States At Amkhut 
also there 18 a Children s Nursery Home and 
dispensary and a General Hospital for the 
area is located at Jobat In the district 
there are five organised and 8 unorganised 
churches with 273 communicant member 
and & baptised community of over 1,300 


Secretary —Thomas Draper, MROS one ) 


MROP (ED) Jobat, Via Dohad, Central India 


The Jhanai Section formerly known as the 


'Gwalioy Mission was founded by the late Dr_ J 


Wilkie in 1905 There 18 now a staff of twelvé 


missionaries and twenty five Indian worket 


who are engaged in Jhansi city, Hsagarh 
Baragaon and the surrounding villages 
Activities inolude Anglo vernacular middl« 
schools for both boys and girls and hostels fo) 
Christian pupils in each There are also a 
orphanage for children under school age, * 


Missions, 


dispensary and an industrial school for boys. 
Jhere is an agricultural settlement at Esagarh 
where the Mission has a farm of 1,200 acres. 


There are two organised churches having a 
communicant membership of 150. 
Secretary,—The Rev. A. A. Lowther, M.A., B.D. 


Toe WELAE CALVINISTIO METHODIST ( PRESBY- 
TEBIAN) MISSION established in 1840 witb a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Khassla and Jaintia 
Hilis, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
jarge amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicante 
number 35,396; the total Christian community 
92,923; organised Churches 721: Elementary 
schools number 678, Scholars 20,243: in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Snstitutions 
4,Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 822 and 
Scholars 54,047, Four Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries provide annually for more than 
10,000 patients. 


Secretary ; Rev. F, J. Sandy, Durtlang, Aljal. 
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THe ARCOT MISSION OF THK REFORMED 
CHUROH.—In America organised in 1853 occu- 
ples most of the North and South Arcot and 
Chittoor districts In 8. India with a staff of 55 
Missionaries and 801 Indian workers. Churches 
number 16, Communicants 7,452; Total Chris- 
tian Community 26,442; Boarding Schools 17, 
Scholars 1,129; Theological School 1, students 
31; Voorhees College, Vellore, students 137, 
High Schools 4, Scholars 1,887; Training Schools 
2, students 120; Industtial Schools 2, Agricul- 
tural Farm and School 1, total pupils 280; 
Elementary schools 225, Scholars 9,716. Two 
Hospitals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 
provided for 2,617 in-patients and 29,571 out- 
patients excluding the Union Medical College 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, Vellore. 


The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Umon Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarters of the 
Mission. The Union Mission Tuberculnsis 
Sanitarium for S, India is near Madanapalle, 
Arogiavaram, P.Q , Chittoor District. 


Secretary :-—Rev. W. H. Farrar, Arnli, 8, 
India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


TRE AMWGRICAN BOARD OF UOMMISSIONERS 
FOR FORFIGN Missions —The American Board of 
Commnisioners for Morcign Missions has two large 
missions, the AMecyican Marathi Mission and the 
Madura Mission. The Marathi Mission covers a 
considcrable portion of Bombay Presidency with 
centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Rahur, 
Vadala, Sirur, Sholapur, Sataia and Wai, It 
was commenced in 18138, the first American 
Mossion in India Its activities are large and 
varied, The staff tur 1934 wicluded 38 missiona- 

sand 432 Indian workers, operating in 9 Sta- ; 
tions and 109 outstations. There ale 67 clurches 
with 6,464 communicants ‘The educational 
work includes 10 secondarv and training xc hools 
with 993 pupils, There are 55 primary schools 
and & kindergartens witha total of 4,237 pupils. 
4 school for the blind is conducted in Bambay 
and industrial schools ale carried on In thiee 
nires, In the hospitals and dispensaries 
diuting the vear, were treatcd a total of 73,771 
pitients, 


{ 





Nagpada Neighbourhood House in Bombay. <At 
Sholapur a settlement for criminal tilbes is car- 
red on by the mission under the supervision of 
Governtient, Secretary: W. Q. Swart, 


\hmednagar. 

MapDURA Miussion.—The Madura Mission, 
(Clebrated {ts cantenary in January, 1934, and 
at that time turned over administration of | 
work under its control to the Madwia Mission | 
Singam, Tho Mission still exlsts to deal with 
(citain matters reJating to the maintenance of 
mis*ionaries. The Secretary is Rev. W. W. 
Wallace, Madura, 


Mapura OnURCH CouNcIL.—The Madura 
‘hureh Council is a branch of the South India 
(muted Church, and is in charge of the Christian 
community that has developed through the work 
of the Madura Mission. The Madura Church 


Council 1s n charge of 33 pastorates, about 222 
village schoola and five large Elementary 
Higher Grade Co-educational Boarding Schools, 
J'he Secretary of this organization is Rev. Paul 
Raj Thomas, Pasumalai. 


MADURA MISSION SANGAM.—The Madura 
Mission Sangam was formed in January, 1034, 
to take over workin the Madura and Ramnad 
Districts which had hitherto been under the 
contro] of the Madura Mission. This work 
consists of a Hospita) for men and a Hospital 
for women and a large High School and Training 
School for Girls in Madura a school ; for girls at 
Rachanyapuram three miles from Madura; 
a High School, Training School, Trade School 
and ‘‘heolvgical Seminary at Pasumalai, together 


with some responsibility for the village work 


under the immediate control of the Madura 
Church Council, 


The Madura Mission Sangam consists of a 


The mission has six majour soclul, little over forty members more than half of 
“tvice centres under its charge mncluding the ' whom must by constitution be Indifans. 


The 
Secretary of the Madura Mission Sangam is 
Rev. R, A. Dudley, Tirumangalam. 


Tua AMERICAN COLLEGE, Mapur4,—The 
Amcrican CoJlege, then located at Pasumalai, 
was affiliated with the Univereltv of Madras 
as a second Grads College in 1881. In 1904 
the College Department was removed to Madura 
where for fivo years it was accommodated in 
what is now the Union Christian Hish School 
building. In 1909 the College was removed 
to ita present site in Tallakulam on the north 
side of the Vaigai river. Jt was affiliated as a 
First Grado College in 1913. 


Tn 1984 at the time of the centenary of the 
Misaion, (he American College became organicall 
independent under its own Governing Council 
Tn the same year it was granted affiliation as an 
Honours College. 
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The present College site comprisss about fo1ty 
acres On the Collcge grounds are located the 
Main College Hall, the Elin §& James Hall 
of Science, Binghamton Hall, the Chapel, 
Daniel Poor Momorial Jibiary Main Hostel 
4umbro Memorial Hostel Dinmng Halls 
Principals residence, Warden’s Todze four 
additional bungalows, and athletic fields 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANOB MISSION OF 
NORTH AMERIOA — The mission staff in Khandcsh 
is represented by sixteen missionarics and 33 
Indian workers ‘here are 330 church members 
in good standing with 80 in Sunday Schools 13 
Elementary Scho ls provide for 305 pupils 

Secretary —Miss Olga E Norcens Amalner 
Tast Kha idesh 

THE SWEDISH ALLIANCL MISSION —Worhing 
among Bhils Hindus and Muhammedans in 
West Khandesh has 19 missionaries and 72 
Indian workers ‘Ihere ale 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 10°70 of whom 491 41 
communicants Lhere are 18 1 lementary Schocls 
2 Training Schools and » School Homes Ihe 
pumils in all schools are 62 

Secretary —lhe Rev Simon 4 R Johansson 
Mandulwar Dhad.aon W st Khindesh 

FRIE Co RCH OF FINLAND MISSION —Ic tal 
Miasion staff is 1epresented ly 6 Mission irles 
1 native pastor 2 Catechists 3tcachers IJhere 
are about 118 communk ants and total cyminu 
nity 200 Lhree dav schoola 1 evening school 
3 dispensaries and weaving industry 


Secretary Rev TD A Olhbla Ghum YD Hi 
Railway 

[HE LONDON MISSIONARY SOvIETY —Con 
menced work in India m 1798 and occupies & 
centres in N Indsa, 12 n 8 India and 7 1p 
Travancore ihe Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity 


ALL-INDIA 


THF CHRISTIAN ANI) MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
—Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the Internationa) Missionary Alliince tut in 
pumber of its missionaries were at work 
Berdr Province much earlier Wok is carried 
on in the Provinces cf Berar Khandesh and 
Gujarat Lhereis a staft of 50 missionarics and 
80 Indian workers [he number of mission 
stations is 16 with additional outstations 
I'here is a Christian community of 2 088 adults 
There are 4 Boarding Schools 2 for boys and 2 
for girls 1 raining School for Indian workers 
and 1 Loglish congregation at Bhusawal 

Executive Secretary —Rey EK OD _ Garrison 
Akola, Berar, C P 

THs CHUHCH OF THE BRETHREN (AMERICAN) 
—Opened work in 1895 and operates in Broach 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rajpipla States Its staff number 40 foreign 
workers including missionaries wives and 1J5 
Indian workers The Baptized (immersed)membei 
shtp stands at 5,288 Education ts carried on in 7 
Girls’ Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Boys, and 131 Village Day Schools Females 
uoder instruction number 874, Males 3,258, total 
under instruction 4,132 There are 110 Sunday 
Schools having 200 teachers and a total enrol 
ment of 4908 Thero were 48,831 calls at mis 


sion dispensaries in 1984 The foreign medical, 


Missions 


staff numbers 838, Indian 
Workers 2408, Organised Churchea 620 
Communitants 28,647 and Christian Come 
munity 195,616 There are 1 Christian College 
students 1569 2 Theological Institutions 
students 70 4 Training Institutions, pupils 
114, 12 high schools pupils 4849 25 
Boarding schoole, scholars 1,167 and &62 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars In 
medical work Hospitals number 6, Nurses 7 T uro 
peans and 33 Assistants 14 qualified doctors 9 
Turopeins and 62 Assistants 1nd 10413 m 
patients and 206 276 out patients for the year 


The majn centics of the Mission m N Tndia are 
at Calcutta and Murshidabad Distmct Bengal 
I MS work in the United Provinces has been 
closed but a Union Mission cf the W S 
( MS and] M S has hcenopencd in Benar 5 
City withthe Rev J C Jackson cf thel M S 
as Superintendent Jhs Missin concentrat s 
especially on work amongst pilerims and students 
Special efforts are made amongst = the 
Nama Sudras Jhe 8S India district ani 
Jravanucre are divided into the Kanaresc 
Jelugu) Tami] and Malayalam fields with 19 
Stations und 9°9 outstations At Nagerc 11 
(liavancore) 18 the Scott Christian C Ilege an] 
High Schcol with 985 students a Church oni 
congii{,aticn said to tc the largest in India 
and a Punting Press the centre of the § 
‘Lravancore Jract Socicty 


Bontal S cretary —Rcv Vaughan Rees, 1¢ 
Flin Read Calcutta 


South India—Secretary and Treasurer—Rev 
George Parker, MA, BD 18, Lavelle Road 
Bangaloit 


Benares Superentendent ——Rev J C Jackson 
Rambkatora Benares Cantonmont U P., 


MISSIONS. 


staff consists «f 8 doctors 3 nurses Industrial 
work 19 ciried n in elght of the Boarding 
Schools A westional schcol including tea 
cheis training village trades and agricultine 
for Loys and a school of practical arts for girls 
are conducted at Anklesvar Ivangelistic 
lemperance and Publication work receive due 
emphasis 

Secretary —I A Bhckenstaff 82, Dsplanadc 
Road Bombay 


LHI PooONA AND INDIAN VILTAGF MIsSsION— 
Tounded nm 1893 Mission Stations —hhed 
Shivapur Poona District Se (Bhor 
State) Poona District Tonand SM Ry 
Satara District Phaltan (Paltan Statc) Satart 
District Pandharpur Sholapur District Nate 
pe Sholapur Dustrict Akluz Sholapur 

Istrict Shirwal Poona District and Loon1 
44 Bassoon Road 


The Staff consists of 48 European and 48 
Indian workers, with a community of about 85 
Indian Christians and theirfamilies The mam 
work is evangelising in the villages, women s 
zenana work, and primary education Medical 
work is conducted at each station, with a 
hospital at Pandharpur Headquarters 44 
Sassoon Road Poona 


Scorctary —J W stothard 


Ihe European 


Missions. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES OF GOD MISSION 
—Has fuur missjonaries at bogra, one at Khan 
janpur, Bogra District, Bengal, and two at 

lubaria, Howrah District 


Erecutwe Secretary —Rev H W Cover mA 
Bogia KBR 


Recording Secrétary 
Ulubaria, Howrah Dist 


Toe INDIA CHRISTIAN MISSION —1I ound 
ed iu 1897 has 41 £Organised Churches 
17 Missionaries, 53 stitions and out stations 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one Industrial School and Bible School in th 
Illore Dtstrict, also Station at Dodballapur 
newre Bangalore S India also Colony for 
young people ot nixed parcntage ( hampawat 
vd Almora U LP stations also in Nuwara Diiya 
Mulpoth: Uva Piovinece and Polgahawella 
Ceylon Girls Orphanage at Nuwara Fliya In 
dustiial Homcs for cluldren of mixed parentage 
Nuwara Lhlya  tlotrl Chistian community 
4,092 Magazines Lnghsh Wi t nary Notes 
md Ycuugu IC M Messenger 


Directors —Kev Arnold Pay ntca 
wat Almoia U P and Mrs A J 
Nuwara Lhya Ceylon 


Rev A F Myers, BA 


Champa 
Paynter 


Jur CHORCH OF FHE NAZARTINE MISSION —- 
Has its headquuters for India at Buldana 
Berar where 1 has a Boys T udimg School 
In Ciukhh 14 mils from Buldans there in a 
Cirls Boarding Sch ol At Fasim Terar 85 
milcs irom Buldany (iccently taken ove. trom 
another misston) there is a Day Schcc! also a 
Bible Jrammg School At present there ate seven 
mission iies in India and a icrce cf 38 Indian 
Jreachcrs Jeacheis and bible women 


Dustrut S print nda —Rev PP L Leals 
Buldana, Berar 


Jnr HOPH7IBALF 1 AITH MISSIONARY ASSOLI 
ALION —-Has tw) inissionaics in India They 
are Rev S V Chiistcense Adra BN Rly and 
Miss L hk J andis at Righunathpw, Manthum 
District 


THE TIBETAN MISSION—Has 3 Missicn 
aries with headquirtera at Dirjtcling ind 
Iibet ag its objective Secietars—Miss J ler 
4uson, Darjeeling 


1HE INDIAN MISSIONARY SOOMETY OF TINNI 
VELLY (DORNAKAL MISSION)\—Opcneid in 1903 
pelatcs in the Warangal District of thc Nizam s 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribe: 
‘led Paliars inthe British and Travancore 
Hills It is the missionary effort of the Tamil 
(hristlans of Tinnovelly There are now nearly 
5020 Lelugu Christians in 135 villages and 416 
lillyar Christians in the hills Lhe Society 
}ublishes monthly The Mesmonary Intelligener 

ntaining information about the Socicty s work 
| both the fields Secretary—Riv bs 
Divid, Palamcottah 


1H8 MISSION TO LEPERS—Founded in 1874, 
ah interdenominationsal and international 

‘ selety for the establishment and maintenance of 
! mes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
tainted children working in 20 countries but. 

| rgely an India, China, Korea and Japan Ite, 


work in Indiais carried on through co operation 
with 30 Missionary bSocieties In India alone 
the Mission now has $6 Asylums of its own with 
upwards of 6 500 inmates and is aiding or has 
sone connection with work for lepers at 22 other 
places in India Altogether in Indla over 8,005 
(pera are being hulped 


‘Lhe Mission also provides for the segrcgation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parcnts More than 800 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers 


An importint fcature of the work of the 
Mission 1s the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby carly cases both adults 
and children arc now benefiting 


Most of the Mission s income is received from 
vuluntary contributions Some funds are raised 
in India but the bulk of the money expended 
ly the Mission in India 1s received froin 
Britain although the provincial Government 
lve tegular maintenance grants 


[hero 1s an Indian Auxihary of the Mission to 
Lepers of which H JF Lady Lritoutne, who 
represcuts the Bombay Presidency, is a Vice 
Presi lent 
LP 


Hon Treasurer —P 8 Morris [sq Q 


Box 164 6 Church Lanc CGilcults 


Hon Treasurer Bombay —R C Towndes, 
Lsq,¢/o Mess.s Killick Nixon & Co, Bombay 


The General Secretary of the Mission § is 
Mr W iH P Anderson, 7 Bloomsburv Square 
London, W C 1 The Sccretary for India is Mr 
A Donald Miller, Purulta Uihar 


THD REGIONS BEXOND MISSIONARY UNION 
—An inter denominational Society commenced 
work at Mothihar: Bihar in 1900 and now 
xcupies 6 stations and 9 out stations in the 
Champaran wnd Saran ))strict= with a staff 
of 17 Luropean and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers The Mission main 
tains 1 Hospital 1 Girls Orphanage 1 Boys 
Orphanage und Boarding School with Carpentry 
Industriul department 1M L School with 200 
pupls Communicants number 80 Secretary 
Gcorge M Calee Taukaria Hospital Bagaha 
Y O, Champaran District 


LHE RAXAUL MEDICAL Mission affiliated with 
the Regions beyond Missionary Union has 
1 Hospital at Raxaul Champaran District, with 
1 married Liropean Doctor 27 uropcan Nursing 
Sisters and 7 Indiin workers 


S erctiry—Dr H C Duncan 


JHD NATIONAL MipSIONARY SOCILTL OF 
InpDIA }stabhished 1905 started financed and 
managed by Indian Christians has a staff of 28 
Missionaries and 100 helpers and voluntary 
workers operates in Montgomery District (the 
Punjab), Sirathuand Khiga (U P) Haluaghat, 
Mymensingh District (Bengal) Jharsugudah 
(B & 0), Murwahi (( P) North Kanara, 
Mirajgaon and Karmala lalukas (Bombay), 
Parkal Taluk (Nizam s Dominions) and Tiru 
pattur Lalukh i Arcot) Jturty four Liemen 
tary Schools and on High School with hostel, 
ont Tlrat Grade College onc printing press three 
dispensarics ahd two Ilospitalh Annual expen 
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diture Rs. 50,000 excluding self-supporting 


Missions. 


The by Army membership (adult) is 4,776 


institutions, The National Missionary Intelligencer organizod into 102 churches; and in addition a 


(a monthly journal in English sold at Re. 1 per 
—_ post free), Qasd (a monthly baer in 

ersian-Urdu) at Rs. 2-8-0, Deepekai (a monthly 
journal in Tamil and Kanarese) at 8 annas per 
year, post free. 


Address:—-N, M. 8. Bullding, Royapettah. 
Madras. 


President :— The Rt. Rev. John S.C. Banerjee: 


General Secretary :—Rai Bahadur A.C. Mar- 
kerji, B.A. Associate Secretary : Thos. David, B.A. 


THH SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST MISSION.— 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India in 1893, and now employ a ataff of 
five hundred and seventy-seven workers, Euro- 
pean and Indian, including one hundred and 
Reventy ordained and licensed ministers. Evange- 
listic and educational work is conducted in sixteen 
vernaculars, beside work for English-speaking 
peoples in the large cities. For adminstrative 
purposes, there are five branch organizations 
located as follows : -- 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission -Western 
India (J. 8S, James, Superintendent.) 
Office Address : Salisbury Park, Poona, 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission— Burma, 
(J, L, Christian, Superintendent.) Office 
Address; 30 Voyle Road, Rangoon Canton- 
ment, Rangoon. 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—Northeast. 
India, (G4. G@. Lowry, Supeiintendent.) 
Office Address - 17, Abbott Road, Lucknow. 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—Northwest 
Indla, (G, G. Lowry, Superintendent). 
Office Address : 17, Abbott Road, Lucknow. 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—South India, 
(EK. M, Meleen, Superintendent) Office 
Address - 10, Cunningham Road, Bangalore, 


The general head quarters for India and Burma 
js located at Salisbury Park, Poona. N.C, Wil- 
kou, President ; L, Torrey, Secretary and 
Treasurer. (Office Address: Post ox 15, Poona) 
On the same estate is an up-to-date publishing 
house devoted to the printing of health, temper- 
anoe, evangelical and associated literature. 

Address: Oriental Watchman Publishing 
ouse, Post Box 35, Poona). 


A large number of day and boardiug vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools aro conducted in 
different parts of the country; and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie, European education is 
provided, a regular high echool course, with more 
advancad work for commercial and other special 
students, being available. Jn all the denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing emphasis is 
being laid on vocational work the students being 
required to share in the domestic work of the 
institution, and in Many cases, to engage in some 
trades or other work. 


Eight physicians, one maternity worker, 
(C.M.B,) and a nutber of qualified nurses are 
employed, regular medical work being conducted 
at thirty-two stations, ‘ 


substantia] community of enquirers 1s receiving 
Systematic instruction. 317 Sabbath Schools 
are couducted with an enrolled membership 
of about 10,399. 


The Bombay address is ‘‘ Guzder House,” 
Garden Road, Colaba, Bombay. 


THE AMERICAN MENNONITE MISSION.— 
Established 1899, works in the (, Provinces, 
Mission staff numbers 87, Indian workers 55, 
Church members 1,400, adherents 717, Industrial 
Training institutions 2, Academy Including High 
School, Normal Schos! and ible School—Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Orphanages 2, Widows’ Home 1, Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Lepcr Home 1, lfome for un- 
tainted children of lepota 2, Leper Clinic 5. 


Secretary: A.C. Brunk, Dhamtar, C. P. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENOE—MENNONITE 
MiSsiION—-Started in 1901 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers namber 23; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secrelary: Rev. P. W. Penner, 
Janigir, ©. P. 


THE KUREU AND CENTRAL INDIA HILL 
MIASSION.—-Established 1890 in the C, P and 
Berar, has a misston staff of 15, Indian workers 
20, Churches 8, Communicants 827; Christian 
Community 560; 2 Boarding Schools with 62 
boarders and 2 elementary schools. 


ee Carl Wyder, Ellichpur, Berar, 


bd 
s 


THE CEYLON AND INDIA GENBRAL MISSION.— 
Established 1892, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts and also stations in Horana, Ceylon. 
Mission staff 31; Indian workers 94; Churches 
18; Communicants 876; Christlan community 
2,936; Orphanages 4; Elementary Schools 23 ; 
Pupils 940, 

Scott, Anantapur 


Secrelary,—A. Kadiri, 


District. 


THe Boys’ CHRISTIAN HOws MISSION.— 
It owes its existence to a period of famine, 
was commenced in 1899. Mission staff about 10, 
Indian workers about125. Thereare elementary 


_ schools with throe orphanages, one for boys and 


two for girls, industrial training being given in 
all three. 


There are three main stations—At Dhond in 
the Poona District and at Orai and Benares in 
United Provinces, At Benares there is an 
Industrial Training Institution for learning 
Motor, Electrical and try trades, It is 
for Indian young men but a few English, or 
Ewopean, young men have received training 
also, There are some out-stations. Director 
Rev. John E. Norton, Dhond, Poona District. 
Rev. W. K. Norton, who opened the North 
India work and who was Secretary of the 
Mission, died while on a visit to America, His 
work goes on under his widow, Mrs, W. 
Norton. 


Miss 
Ladies’ Societies. 


ZENANA BIBLB AND MEpDIOAL MISSION.— 
This is an inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in 5 stations in the 
Bombay Presidency, 7 jn United Provinces, 
and 4 In the Punjab. There are 75 Kuropean 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 82 Aasistant 
Missionaries, 285 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 62 Bible women, During 1933 there were 
5,119 in-patients in the three hospitals supported 
Ss Society (Nasik, Lucknow and Patna). 
There were 28,515 out-patients, 88,609 attend- 
ances at the Dispensaries. In their 80 
schools were 3,129 pupils and there is a 
University Department at Lahore. The 
evangelstic side of the work is largely done 
by house tu house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas, 1,256 women were regularly 
taught. Total expenditure in India £44,635, 


Hon. Treasurcr: The Lord Meston of Dunottar 
President .—The Lady Kinnaird. 


Seeretaries.— Rev. E. 8. Carr, M.A. (Hon.) 
Rev. L. B. Butcher, Miss E£, Marriner and 
Misa Liesching. 


Womyn's CHRISTIAN MEDIOAL COLLEGE, 
WITH WHIOH IS INCORPORATED THE PUNJAB 
MEpIOAL SOHOOL FOR WOMEN.—lIn 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education ander Christian 
influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, D.B.E., M.A4., M.D., was its Foundcr and 
Principal, The School was Inter-denominational, 
and trained students for yarious Missionary 
Sorieties. 


Clinical work was at first given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission. The Memorial 
Hospital was opened in 1900, and has now 220 
beds. In 1918 non-Christian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modified to its present title given above. 


Tn 41 years 286 medical students qualifled as 
doctors, besides 144 as compoundeis, 187 as 
nurses and 549 as dais and midwives. 

At present 275 are in tralning—140 medical 
students, 17 compounders, 60 a8 nurses and 70 
wu nurse dais, 


New laboratories have been built for Clinical 
Pathology, for Phystfology, and for Chemistry 
and Physics. New quarters for Sisters, Nurses, 
Assistant staff and alsoa new Babies’ Ward. 
The new Dispensary for out-patients has now 
become very popular. 


THR MISSIONARY SETTLEMENT FOR UNIVER- 
ITY WOMEN was founded in Bombay in 1806. 
Its work is religious, social and educational. 
Che Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
tudents of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women. Classes for educated girls 
re provided and teaching is also given in 
nupiis’ homes. The Settlement staff take part 
on many of the organised activities for women’s 
work in the city. The Soolal Training Centre 
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for women Is now an Integral part of the work of 
the Settlement. The course, lasting a year, 
includes both theoretical and practical work. 


Warden :—Miss R. Navalkar, B.A., Reynold’s 
Road, Byculla, Bombay. 


THR RAMABAI MUKTI MISSION (affillated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1925) the well-known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabal, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their Ilving. The Mission 1s 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and Enropean workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poona District. 


Miss Eunice Wells, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Disciple Societies. 


The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., began work in 
India in 1882. Jt works in the Central Pro- 
vinces and South United Provinces, There are 
60 missionaries, including missionaries’ wives, 
and 266 Indian workers. There are 17 organ- 
ized churches with the membership of 2,524, 
There is a Christian community of 5,000. There 
are 6 hospitals and 9 dispensaries, in which 
2,298 in-patients, and 31,289 out-patients were 
treated last year, with a total of 1,84,414 treat- 
ments. There isan orphanage for children under 
8 years of age, with the older orphans provided 

. for in the boarding schools and hostela. Three 
boarding schools for girls and one for boys, with 
1 hostel for boys show 644 inmates. ‘There 

one Leper Asylum with 120 Inmates. A 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 120 patients 
during the year. An Industrial School is 
conducted at Damoh in connection with 
which a 400 acre farm is used for practical 
work. The Mission Press at Jubbulpore printed 
last year about $,000,000 pages of Christian 
Literature. 1 Normal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
High Schools, 56 Middle Schools and 15 
Primary Schools, with about 2,830 under in- 
struction. 


The Australian Branch has $3 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U.P. 
and Palamau Jlstrict in Orissa. These two 
have no organised connection with the Indla 
Mission Disclples of Christ. 


Secreta and Treasurer; D. A. McGavran, 
Ph. D., Jubbulpore, C.P, 


Inter-denominational Missions. 


“‘THE CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION. Founded 
1805. Head Office 53 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1; base on the N. W. Frontier at Mardan ; 
advance stations at Malakand Pass, Chakdara, 
Baramulla, Bandapur, Gurez, Kurgil, Shigra 
and Khapalu, Protestant, Evangelical, un- 
Jenominational. Ten European Missionaries. 
Acting Ohairman of Committee, Colonel G. 
Wingate, C.I.E." 

THE FRIENDS’ SERVICE CouNCIL.—The Friends’ 
Service Council works in five stations of the 
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Tioshangabad District and in two stations in | Schoois for boya, one High School for gitls, one 


Ccntral India A College for Hostel and High 
School boys 1» supported In Nagpui 


Che Church which iscomposed of 6 Monthly 
Meetings uniicd in the Mid India Yearly Mee tinz 
is Jargcdiy organiwcd on the lines of the Society 
of Jisends in | ngland 


There are 13 missionaries 11 on the = field 
and 2 on finlongh also 3 retircd missionaries 
jiving in the district 


Jhe pusocipal activities are a hospital with 
dispengiry aad a Primary School and an Anglo 
Vernacular Middle schoo] it Itars) 4 Boarding 
schoo] fo1 Girls with Primaiv and Anglo Verna 
cular Middle Departments at S hagpur A 
Home for older girls in Sohigpur where toys arc 
made forsale A Poys Hostel at Woshancabad 
for boys attending Primary Middle ani Hi.h 
schools thare = J wo villages im the Scom [vhsil 
of the Hoshingabad distrit m one of which 
Makoriya, thate Js & dispensary and a Puimary 
School 


In 1935 an Ashrim was 
Itars1 }y Miss Hilda Cashmore late Warden 
of the University Scttlement Ancoits Man 
chestaa Lhe work there will 1c ot an cdu a 
tional and social niture 


opencd = near 


There 18 also a Weavers Colony at Kheti 
Itats) where hand Joam cloth is mide 


There are 169 members andi 32 adhcrcnts 
Mission Seq1¢tars MisaM FBinch Sohagpur¢ P 
Church Scav¢tary Dhan Singh Lricnds Mission 
Sohazpur,( VP 


THF AMPFRICAN LRIFNDS MISSION —With 
Missionaries js working i Bundelkhand with 
Hospital for Wome nh and ( hildren at ( hhatai pur 
with Dispensary and £8 ys’ school at Harpalpur 
Orphanage, evangelistic and industrial work at 
Nowgong 


Seerelary Miss 2 E Baird, Nowgong ( I 


THE OLD CHUROH HZBREW MisSsION was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrow Christian Agency in India 
Hon Serretary E C Jackson, Esy ,11, Mission 
Row, Calcutta 


THe OPEN BRETBREN—Orccupy 46 stations 
inthe O Provinces, Bengal, 8 Mahratta Goda- 
veri, Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
C ast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts they 
bold an annual Conference at Bangalore 


Lutheran Societies 


THE INDIA MISSION OF THE UNITED 
LUTHIRAN CHURCH IN Av¥RICA —Commonly 
known as the Unitd Luthezin (hiuich Mission 
Now working in close co ordination with the 
Andhra Lvangelioal jutheran Church which 
was organized in 1927 ‘Lhe mission and Church 
tozether carry on work in Last Godavari West 
Godavari, Guntur, Nellore anid Kurnool Districts 
Foreign staff on the field In October 1935, 71, 
Todian staff of all grades, 2,993, Kuptised mem- 
bership, 163,013 Sohools, 1048, pupils 42,230 
There are a Firat Grade College, with thre ycar 
post graduate department of theology three High 


Mtssions. 








Normal ]raining School for Masters and one for 
Mistresses a Theological seminary, an Agri ul- 
tural School six Hospitils, a School for the 
Bind a luberculosis Sanatorium, and a 
Pointing Press 


President of the 0 DL C Mvusnon* Dr PF, 
J (Coleman, Rajahmundry Last Godavari 
District 


Presilent of Andhra Lvangdical Tathiran 
Church Dr J) Neudoerffer Rajahmundry Last 
Codaviarl District 


THE DVANGTIICAT NATIONAT MIbSIONARY 
Socikry OF STOCKHOIM SWIDEN—A Church 
of Swed: n Society, founded in 1856 occupies the 
Districts of Sangor Betul and ( hhindwara in 
the Cential Provinces 


lhere ore about 3000 Church members 
constitut¢d into an indigenous Church called the 
Lvangelical lutheran (Church of the Cenfial 
Provinces Ihe Jwopean and Indian Staff 
numbers 32 and 177 1espectively There 8 
training School for Indian workers and 25 Pri 
maty and Anglo Vernacular Schools with 1 534 
Children in attendance 44 Sunday Schools 
with 714 Chnstian and 1194 non Christian 
Children atfending 9 Dispensaries with 30 981 
patients during 1931 3 Workshope one of 
them with an aided Carpentry School One 
Women Industrial School One Widows Home 
with 108 Women 8 Orphanages with 391 boys 
and guls One Boarding School tor boys 
and one for girls Three Farms where Modern 
Village Upliftis attempted 

Secretary—Rev G 
Chhindwara C P 


lik BASLL TVANGELIC MISSION with its 
headquarters im Mangalore South kanara, 
was founded m 1834 and 15 at present cary ing 
on the work In the whole field occupied before 
the war with the caception of Noith Kanara 
aud the Nilgins [ft has at the — biginning 
of 1935 25 chict stations and 84 out stations 
with a 1 tal missionary staff of 58 | uropean 


Bjork, BD 


and about 900 Tndiwm workas The mem 
bership of the churches 1 25380)  Iduca 
tional Work embra ¢s 109 scheols among 


which a Lheological Seminary o second giade 
colleg¢ and 7 ugh schools The total number 
of scholain 18 18172 Mcdical work 159 done 
at Bete Gadag Southern Muharatta, where 
a hospital for men and women ind at Udip 
South Kanara, whiie a hospital for women 
and cinldren is maintainad Ihe Mission 
maintains a Home Industiial Department 
for womens work and a large Publishimst 
Depatmcnt with a Book Shop and a Printime 
Picss with about 150 workers at Mangalore 
S Kanara, and w dome woth in Einghsh and 
in a numicr of Indian Janguages 
President and Serntary Rev Dr FC 
Meyer, rosiding 3{ Mangalore, South kanars 


THK ( HUROH O1 SWIDLN MISSION was founded 
in 1874 1+ operates mn the Trichinopoly 
Colmbato1e, Madura and Ramnad Districts 
with diaspora congregations in Ceylon Jn 
conjunction with the leipzing Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission \ hk f.M) it co opcrates with 
the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church which 


Missions, 


was constituted an autonomous Church on 14th 
January 1919 Jhe€ S&S M maintains an eye 
hospital at Tirupatur, high schools for boys at 

ura and Pudukotah, conducts in conjunc 
tion withthe L EK L M a high school for girls, 
at Lanjore 


The European staff 14 82, Schools 62, 
Teaching staff 175, Pupils, boys 3,573 and guis 
1,185 


Presidint —(Vacant) Acting Rev G Friksson 
Virudhun igar 


LEIP/IG EVANGFLIOAL LUTHERAN MIsSIOV — 
Luropean staff 16 Schools 10, Teaching staff 
89 , Pupils, boys 1,295 and girls 7)1 


President — Kev R Jraulich, ) D, 90 Junah 
Street, Vepery Mudras 


INSTITUTIONS COMMON TO BOTH MISSIONS — 
School], Jeaching staff18, Pupils, boys 15 
and girls 316 


TAMII EVANGELICAL LUIHK!RAN CHURCH — 
Organised (Churches 46 Ordained Indian 
Ministers 39 other Indian workers 906 
Baptised membership 31,392 Schools 222 
Teurvching staff 427, Pupils, 8962 boys and 


2,006 girls 

President Rt Rev J Sandczren, M A 
Dvd, 1NO0, Bishop of iIranquebir, didn 
nopoly 

MISSOURI EVANGELICAL JU1HFRAN INDIA 
MiIssioN (MIETM) Is located im North 
Arcot (Ambur Vaniambads) Salem Christie 
hist) Langone (Pangete Nagapetain) Medura 


Pinme vadly 
Disticts mm Mysore 


(Maduia) Ramnid) (Vidi ag i) 
(Vuhoor Viadika,ulim) 
(holar Gold fields Bangslowe) and mo Travan 
core (Nagercoil Privandium Parasaly Nevvat 
tinkhara Nedumanizad Nilatiudl \Weppoy) 


hive tte 50 missionaries (of Whom 73 are on 
furlough) JO Amoneiu tear an char.c of oa 
school und) boarding home for chibiten of mis 
stonanics (in hodubkanal) PE mate doctor (indian) 
Pun framing institutions tor teachars 2 to 
catechusts oF theologie ul scmumary for trum, 
pestars singh schools J hospit ud with 20 beds 

Statistics Navember 1954 Souls fb Oa] 
Piptived 10407  catechumens 20.1 ad 
urTonts 3604 mative pastors 40 cNangists 
19 cathechists 8&2 teachers bdlonging to the 
Mi TIM 166 other teaches, 28 boarding 
houses, 10 


Lhe Goneral Scerctary | Ube Roy Po Mein 
W Vadakangulam, Finncvelly District, South 
nda 


Hr DANISH MiIssIONARY SOCIFIY estab 
Shed 1864 1n South Arcot working thete and in 
North Arcot onthe Shervaior Balls and in Madras 
hisa total stat? of 869 Indian and 3> Liaopoin 

nkeas communicants, 707, Christian Commu 
ity 7,024, one High School, one Second ity 
choo] one Bible School for Women thiee 
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host] 94 Licmcntary Schools, and two Hoapi- 
tals , total scholars 5 406 


President —Rov C Bindslev, Nulukuppam 
Treasurer — Rev VP Lange, Tirukoflur 


THD SANrAL MISSION OF THF NORIHFRN 
(HUROHES (formerly known as the Indian 
Homo Mission to the Santals) -] onnded tn 
1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Birbhum, 
Murshidabad, Malda, Rajshahi Dinajpur and 
Goilpara Work is principally among the 
Santals Mission staff nuinbers 46 of whom 3 
inedical missionaries = Tndiin pastors 31, other 
Indian workers 500 Chistian community in 
organized congregations 18,500 6 boarding 
a(hools with 900 pupils 130 elementary schools 
with 2 300 pupils, 1 industrial school with 60 
pupils 1 pimting press 1 orphanage with 30 
orphins, 2 hospitals 4 dispensaries, 1 leper 
colony with 300 lepers, 1 tea garden Acting 


Seerctary Rev J Gausdal, Dumka, Santal 
Parganas 
Methodist Church. 
JH! MiLrnopis1 MISSIONARY SOCILLY com 


mcnced work in fndiz im 1817 The Mission 
in Fndia apart from Ccvlon is orgamised into 
7 Distiicts with then sepirate District Sy nods 
wothing unda: 2 Provinaal Synods = In con 
nection with these Synods there 18 a large Laghish 
work with 22 mimuistears giving thus whole time 
to Military wand J nglish work 


The Distiuts occupied indude 149 Cucuits 
mn Bengal Madris Mysore Bombay Punjab, 
Noth West Jiontier Provinces Baluchist in, 
(cotial Provinces Taitcd Trovinces and Nizam 5 
Dommons Ihe Lmopoin stuff muambers 
130 with 74 Indian ministas and 903 Catechists 
Thea are 349 Churches with a Chistian com 
munity of 191 296 ind 26133 Communicants 
Ihere aro oa number of Circuits with ther 
Churches thoroazhly organmed and self sup- 
potting Lducational work comprises 3 Chip 
tian Collcnes with 89 te rchersand 1 763 students, 
5 Lheological Institutes with 42 teachers and 
S73 students 9 Hoh Schools with 206 te wchers 
tnd 4 539students 6 Industrial Institutes with 
29tcracharsand 26 studcnts 7 Boarding Schools 
with 103 tcachers and 1,856 scholars 1 141 
Lkmentuy Schools with 3,982 teachers and 
38,282 Scholars 


Midical work is oh Hee by 12 Medua 
Institutions with 6 Lusopean and 10 Indian 
doctors 3,090 In paticnts and 139,567 Out 
paitents 


The Womens Department of the Sucicty also 
(ally onancvtensive Wolkinthe pliccs occupied 
hy the Mcthodist Misslonary Soccty = There 
a¢ 104 Women Workcis including 16 doctors 
and 181 Bible Women 115 Girl Day Schools 
with 473 teachers and 12095 scholars while 
these arc 45 Boarding Schools and Jraming 
Instit utions with 190 teachers und 2,505 boarders 
lho Womens Department is responsible for 


& very extonsive Medal Work and have 15 


Hospitals and 16 Dispensaries with 12,695 


oarding Schools, thrce Industrial Schools, one |In-patients and 393,702 Out-paticnts. 
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THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL ONUROH I8the orga: 
nization in the United States of America which 
grew out of the bah eat bal revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began ite work in India in 1856, at firat confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin- 
ces, From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of ite work were found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan joto what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within this prescnt fleld the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 525,668. 


The major task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has becd largely among that class. Asa matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
vame from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
Ing. 

The educational work of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,100 
achools of all grades, including three coll ges, 
t venty-tuwo high schools, and numerous normal 
tedining and thcological institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
40,000 

Spectal offort is madef or the instruction and 
development of the young people of the Church, 
there now being 836 chapters of the Epwo th 
League with 13,394 enrolled members, and 4,021 
Organised Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
of 139,422 

The publishing interests of the Church are 
represented by the Lucknow Publishing House 
at Lucknow doing work in English, Urdu, 
Hindi and other Vernaculars, 


Education being in English, while 
Kaukab-l-Hind, and other 


issued in several of the vernaculars. 


The periodicals. 
reer cover nee ce at He “me her ll 
istic and e educational fle e Indian’ . 
Witness, the Junior Mothodist and vielen cular Middle school, 8 Elementary Schools, 1 
the: 


periodicals are. 


The Salvation Army, 


The governing body of the Church is the 
Genera] Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the eleven conferences now existing 
in India are oe page ye by twenty-four dele- 
gates. The policy of the Church in Indja looks 
forward to complete independence under the 
general govorning body, there at present boing 
but about two hundred American men 
and women as compared to 600 ordained and 
4,000 unordained Indian and Burmose workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
aod among whom are many Indians. Ths work 
fs supervised by three Bishops, elccted by the 
General Conierence, ani resident as follows: 
Bishop John W. hobinson, Delhi; Bishop 
Brenton T. Badley, Bombay and Bishop Jash- 
want Rao Chitambar, Jubbulpore. 


HH AMERICAN WHSLEYAN METHODIbT Mis- 
SION, Sunjan, Thana District Headquarters. 
Stations with Misslonaiies, Dandi Maioli, ma 
Nargole, District Trana Pardi, District Surat 
Eight Missionaries on fleld Two on furlough 
kour main statlons ‘Two Boarding schools 
One Industrial school One Bible School, One 
village farm project. Eight village schools 
Chaiiman of Field Committee, Rov. P. D. Doty, 
Sanjan, District Thana. 


THH METHODIST PROTESTANT MISSION began 
worh in Todia in 1919, hae a staff of four mission- 
aries, The work is confined to Dhulia Taluka, 
with one Main station, Dhunila There are 
two hostels for orphan children, evangelistic 
work and a hospital Sereary. Mrs, Paul 
Cassen, Dhulia, West Khandesh. 


TOE FRBE MLTHODIST MiIssION of North 
Ameri a—stablshed at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
in Beiar with a staff of 11 Missionaries and 40 
Indian wotkers. Organised churches 5, 1 Theo 
logical school, 1 Girls’ Boarding School, 1 Verna- 


Dispensary and 5 centres for Clinica) and village 
health work. 


Secretary: PersisM Phelps, Yeotmal, Berar 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissione: Booth-Tucker ; and was for many 

ears under his control, with Headquarters 
India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 6 Territories, each under a Territoilal 
Commander; and one smaller Command. 


Northern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Lahore, 


Western Terriiory, 
Bombay. 

Madras and Telugu Territory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras. 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore State. 

Ceylon Territory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo. 


with Headquarters at 


Eastern Terrvtory, with Headquarters at 


Calcutta. 


Burmak Commend, with Headquarters at 
Rangoon. 


The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 


Northern Territory.—The aroa in this Ter- 
ritory is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces, The Territory 1s 
controlled from Lahore, 


Evangelistic work, especially among the ‘‘de 
ressed classes,’’ ig extensively carried on, both 
n the Punjab and the U. P, 


A number of Settlements for the reformatiun 
of “‘ Criminal Tribes’ are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 


(where this important reformative work was 


The Salvation Army. 


commenced), A special Settlement has also 
been opened in the Andamans during the 
last few years 


A land colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis- 
tence in the Multan District, where a popula- 
tion of 1 800 has been settled ‘The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders 


Medical work js carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provinces, and also in one dis 
pensary 


Other institutions include Day and Boarding 
Schools Weaving Schools Agricultura] Colonies, 
® Hospital for British Military Soldiers, and 
Civilians at Delhi 


Village centres at which the 8 A 


Works 1 908 


Officers and Employees 675 

Social Institutions 19 

Jerruonal Headquarters Ferozepur Road 
Lahore, Punjab 


Terntonal Commander Commissioner N 
Muthiah 


Ohvef Secretary 1t Colonel W D Pennich 


Western Territory -—The Western Territor. 
comprises Bombay, Gujarat, Panch Mahals 
and the Maharastra 


Territorial H rlers be Sulvation Army 
Morland Road, Byculla, Bombay 


Terrtorial Commander 
Dasen (Alfred H Barnett) 


Corp 287 Outposts 485, Socicties 473 
Social Institutions 16 


Besides the distinctly evangelistic operations, 
there are established a largo Gencral Hospital— 
Kmery Memorial, Anand—and several Dispen 
saries 220 Day Schools 4 Boarding Schools. 
s Home for Juvenile Criminals Industrial anc 
Rescue Home for Women,  conditionall: 
Released Prisoners’ Hoine, the Management o} 
the Bombay Helpless Beggars Camp, Wea 
Schools Hactory fo: the making of Weaving, 
Warping and Reeling Machines, and 4» Lanc 
Colony having a population of about 37. 
Salvationists 

Territory. 


Madras and Telugu .—Thi; 
Teriitory comprises the city of Madras an 
work situated im the Nellore, Guntur, Kistn: 


Colonc] Gnana 


and West Godavari Districts of the Northern | 


Clicars of the Madras Presidency 


There are the followingagencies at work, viz | 
laces in which work Is systematically done, 
th evangelical and education and social — 
307 Corps and Outposts, 132 village primar 
schools, 1 (riminal Tribes Settlement, 1 
institutions for the training of Officers , 1 Leper 
Colony at Bapatla taken over by us in 1998, 
1 Hospital for women and children at Nidrobrulu, 
Guntur Distzict a Women s Industrial Home 
in Madras, a Boarding Schools for girls 
ond another for boys of the Salvation Army. 


Terrstorral Headquarters 


Army, Broadway, ras. GPO Box 206. 
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_fLerrdtonal Commander Colonel Herbert B 
olledge 


General Secretary Brigadier hdward Walker 


The South India Territory —The main 
rortion of ourwork in the Southern (India) 
“erritoty 18 Within the guographical boundarica 
f the Native State of Jravancore, called in 
Malayalam Tirny\itamkur 


Travancore 18 the most southern of the Indian 
Stutes and oc cupics the south west portion of the 
Todian Peninsula It 18 boundcd on the north 

_ the State of (ochm and the British District 
of Commbatore Lhe British Distiict of Madura 
Ramnad and Tinnevelly constitute its eastern 
boundary and in the wcst and south lio the Arabian 
aa and the Indian oc an Travancore has an 
arca of 7,€ 25 square miler its extreme length from 
nctth to south being 174 mmiles and 1ts catreme 
width 7> miles The population of the State 

cording to the Jast u nsusis3 6 090,973 


Agercssive Measures have carried our flag in 
the north over into the Native State of Cochin 
and Jn the Kast into the British District of Tin 
ncvelly The Gospel is preached im Raglish 
‘Lamil and Malayalam 


Ihe outstanding feature of our op rations 18 
the F vangelical or bield Work which is divided 
Into twelve Divisions with 513 Corps 819 Out 
posts 54 Sock ties With the exception of about 
twenty centres where Tnvoys aie employed 
lield Officis are in command of Corps and 
gular programme of metings is carricd 
through At suitible seasons special campaigns 
are organix«d and without exception thse 
‘always 1csult in the winning of new peopl 
I hat 18 to say wholc fanulics steeped in supersti 
tion daikest heathenism and idol worship 
renounce their old lif. with its bad ways and 
come overtous They attend om meeting4, and 
under sound tcaching and by the Holy (host are 
led to Christ and Salvation Jn companies of 
ten twenty fifty and one hundred at a time 
they come und are recived under the I lag as 
New Peopk It 1s a thrilling experienc to 
witness such & curemiony News reachcs us that 
the Officers and Soldiers of one Corps visitid a 
nearby village wher ai the prople were hcatheu 
After the first Meeting fitty pcople deuded to 
come over on the side of Christ very Sunday 
since a Soldx. of the Corps has visited that 
plac instructing these babes iu Christ 


Overcoming temptation is a safc test revealing 
of the tempted one has cnteied into a rer) sph 
tunl expxricnce Our propl. do stand 
‘rue to Christ even under severe ersect 
tion ‘ Uniess you renounce you Christ I will 
not employ you or pay you the wages due said an 
employer to one of om Solders Chriet is 
more to me than wages icplicd the Soldier, 
and although pres«d hard on evcry side he 
stood firm and gives a radiant testunony, telling 
how by grace he conquered 


The women Offlurs are making splendid 
progress and Many take part in all Mec tings 
Movo on, you cannot hold a Meeting here,’ 


said a burly policeman to a tiny allp of a Lieut 
The Salvatio: jenant, who 


with a fow Comrades was holding 


an Open alt Meeting in the market plac. dhe 
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crowd «expected to see the OMaal propth obevcd 
but this litth woman looking up at him sald 
where 18 your wuthorfty to stop a iehgions 
Meeting? Ihe Policcmiaun beat a hasty rctre ut 
and the Mceting continucd 


Our voung People ar mostly kcen on obtaining 
good education Lut patente are poor und fc¢s 
comparatively high Jn many villages there 
are Day Schools in Which Pinnary = | ducation 
wo given awndoin Trvandim and Nazcrcoil 
there are Schools where the pupils are takcon a 
little higher in ther studies 


[The Boarding Schools in Trivandium and 
Nageicoil continne to prove Most usctul There 
iy on for giris and two for Loys 


In manv villages if 18 amposrible for Officers 
and Soldiers to get for tha children wy (dua 
tion beyond the carly primer classes and so they 
are admitted to om Borwrding Schools — In 
addition there are always Orphins more than 
we cantake to he carcd tor 


The Cathrine Booth Hospital with fs 
Branches continues to do splendid sevier the 
valuc of which at is quite impossitle to culcul ute 
Rach and poor find at thea disposal an efficient 
ees of which thev readily aval thicem 
SCIVCS 


There 15 «very indication that the Government 
of Cochin in well plead with ow: Manaye mc nt 
of the State Leper Colony Cartalntly > spirit 


Copyright 


f broth«rhood and contcntment cvists ainongst 
the patunts and a Christhhe atmosphcte 
picv ides the whole placc 


A new Jeper Colony the Iand and buildings 
of which aic Salvation Army Property 14 almost 
wady for omuing Scois of Lepors are Waiting 
in the District so that they will be on the spot 
when the buildings ue iady for occrpation 


In Match seventy Civdets were commussioned 
as Olficers wd many of these graduated from 
the 1inks of Juntor Soldiersinp Onc Young 
wolian whore giandfath: was an erly div 
Waltio: gave a stirmz testunony 


The Salvation Ariny) Doctiiner hive been 
published an Jamil and the Malayalam Book 
wnow inthe hinds of the Book bindcrs 


In a quiet) wnobtiusive Manner the prison 

no wd women we regulirly visited by our 
Officers We icjome an the miny evidenecs 
to hand mdicatinz that the prisoners recozuse 
oul Officers as theat tricnds 


1 rritortval Weadguarters S A Kurav incon 
Trivandrum Jrivincom State 


Torr torudl Commander 
Priya (Mis Liounce) 


Llicuf Commissioner 


Chief Scerct ry 


Lrigadur Daya Ratanm 
(Maslin) 


COPYRIGHT. 


Thero is no provision of law in British Indla modifications of them In their applications 


for the registration of Copyright Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 


tration of rights, but the printer has to supply' 


copies of these Works as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV 
of 1867 The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeare | to be desirable for adapting 
Its provisions to the circumstances of India 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation inthe Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912 Under a 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legsilature of British possessions to modify or 
add tothe provisions of the Actiaits spe cabon 
to the possession, and it la under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed ‘Lhe 

ortions of the Inmiperlal Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indlan Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some¢ formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and some matenal] 





translations and musical compositions In thc 
case of works first published Jn British Indi 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, eubject to an impor 
tant proviso, to subsist ouly for ten years from 
the first publication of the work. ‘Ihe pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
menta for shee ie musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions ‘‘ The 
majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
in Council, ‘“‘have not been published, ¢e., 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph It is impossible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
varicty of notation and tune. To meet those 
conditions 6. 6 of the Indian Act follows the 
Knglish Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or 
either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
oinerase graphically produced or repro- 
uc 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The indigenous law of India is personal and: 
divisible with reference tothe two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom, At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial 
ind on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
it Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to European and Indians alike. ‘This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780 
by which Parlament declared that as agains 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
vgainst a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be appled. ‘The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act o! 
1829, the Indian Slavery Act, 1843, the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850; the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Impenal 
iazetteer, “A certain number of the older 
Luaglish statutes and the English common law 
we to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
tellow subjects, but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of Bntish 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.” 


Codification. 


Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the ‘aw was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as ‘‘ hope: 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing ” 
he first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years Clapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors mm the Law Membership, and espe: 
Clally by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chie! 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
Ihe Penal Code, which became law in 1860 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 

rocedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
liw of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers wh' 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 

The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from al! 
t-chnicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
they are cerpeeinely few) to suit the circum: 
stinces of British India. It ig practically im 
posable to misunderstand the code.” The 
Tules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure, The Indian 
P nal Code has from time to time been amended 
lic Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 


n 1908 and the Code of criminal Procedure 


in 1893. These Codes as amended from time to 
ime are now 1n force, 


Statute Law Revision. 


In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon. Mr. A P. 
Muddiman, IC 8, to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard. of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of ths law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
Ing law aenapen to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
ufter to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government ot 
India hope that the Committee will take ita 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 


European British Subjects. 


Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against Euro British 
subjects Until 1872 Kuropean British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1888 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided “to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which 1s based merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is atill remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strazhey (“‘India’’), “* The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ef cannot be said to have dimmished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as 6x- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains , 
but if a native ofIndia be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 

wers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the came as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office This 
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provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European Bnitish subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
aot less than half the number shall be Huro- 
peans or Americuns...... Whilst this change 
was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.”’ Since 1886 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised In the civil courts through 

out India 


After a discussion on this subject In the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted — ‘ That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of thcir 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which difforentiate 
between Jndians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans whu are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals’’ Asa result of the 
recommendations of the Racial Dietinctions 
Committee the law on the subjcct was further 
moditied and by the Criminal Law Amc ndine nt 
Act XII of 1923 in place of the old Chapter 
AXXIIT (sections 443-463) the new Chaptcr 
XXXII1 (sections 448-440) with certain suppk 
mentary provisions were substituted [his 
has in sOme measure rducod the diff tence. 
betwecn tae trials of Curopeans ond of Indians 
under the Code 


The Federal Court 


Under the Governpmcut of India Act 193) 
a budei1al Court for India 1s to be cstablished 
as being an essential eluoment in ai Federal 
Constitution  IJIf 15 at once the intcrpreter and 
guardian ot the Constitution and i tiuibunal 
for the determination of disputs between the 
constituent units of the }ederition Ihe Cowt 
1s to consist of a Chict Justice ot India and vot 
more than six judges in the first instance: = Ihc 
judges sro to be appomted by Tis Majesty 
and to hold office dwing good behaviour until 
they attain the age of 65 Jhe Court is to sit 
at Delhi o1 such other placc 01 places 4s muav be 
appointed The kidcial Coumt shall hive ont 
crclusive orginal jurisdiction in any dispute 
between the Icderation and the ledcral units 
of the natwie dcscibed in section 204 of the Act 
It has also app Uate jurisdiction over any final 
decision of a High Court in British India or 
in Federal state in cases involving a substantial 
question of law aa to the interpretation of this 
Act or any Order in Council madc thereunder 
as stated in secs 205 20 of the Act Vurovision 
is made for an appeal to His Majesty in Council 
trom any judgment ot the Federal Court in 
certain specified cases 


High Courts. 


High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts More 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Rangoon as well. 


The Judges law allows con 


Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


are appointed by the Crown, they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign, at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civis Service, the remaining places 
being available for persons who have held cer 

tain Judicial Officesin India or lawyers qualified 
in India) =Ths fixcd proportion of Banister and 
Civilian judgcs hus now been abolished by 
Government of India Act 1935 ‘Trial by jury 
19 the rule in orginal criminal] cases before th 

High Courts, but juries are never employed 
in Civil Bwts in India 


For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference beng that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia 
ment In Sindh, N W F Province and thc 
Central Provinccsand Berar the pa a legal 
tribunal is known asthe Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner Quite recently the Secretary 
of State for India has appioved the proposni 
for the estabhshment of a High Court in the 
Central Provinces and Borat and Sindh = an! 
& Hich Court has since January 19860 been 
cStabhlishcd at N ugpur 


the High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, cnm- 
oal and civil, and their decisions are final 
°xcept In casesin which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Connittee of the Privy Council in England 
Ibe High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts Returns are regular 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to heep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manncr 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
thelr duties 


Lower Courts. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure provides fo: 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
stylcd courts of session and courts of magis 
trates Every province, outside the Presi 
dency towns, is divided lnto sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions diviaion has a court of session and A 
sessions judge, with assiatants if need be 
These stationary sessions courts tako the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accuacd persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province Magistrates’ courts are of thr: 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
ia made and largely utilised in the town’, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates 
in the Presidency towns Presideucy magistrat: + 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrate 
dispose of the less tmportant cases. 


‘Irials before courts of session are eith«! 
with sesessors or aes Assessors assist, bul 
do not bind the judge by their opinions; on 
juriea the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 

derable latitude of appeal 
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But thereisno Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction as a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, thereis no adequate 
machinery for fais or revision availablo to 
persons convicted of serious and even capital 
offences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
their original or appellate Criminal Jurisdictions. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor-General-in-Counci!] and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 


The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
laferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides in 
ite principal civil court of omginal jurisdiction, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
actibed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provinclal 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parte of India 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over bs 
Indjlans. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs. 600. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
ouginal jurisdiction, Smaii Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Re. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussl 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 


Coroners are appoloted only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Elsat- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 


Legal Practitioners. 


Legal practitioners iu Jodia are divided Into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocater are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side of some of the chartcred 
Thgh Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
sido of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
turneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way asin England. 

he rule that a solicitor must Instruct counsel 
Prevails only on the original side of the Bombay 


Bengal Judicial 


Derbyshire, The Hon'’blo Sir Harold, Kt., K.c. 
Bar-at-Law. 
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and Calcutta High Courts. Pleaders practise 
in the subordinate courts in accordance with 
tulesframed by the High Courts. 

Law Officers. 

The Governmert of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council. 
All Government measures are drafted tn this 
department. Outside the Council the prin- 
aApal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who ia 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
local Bar, and ia always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Calcutta he is ussisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
Advocates-General appointed by the Crown and 
Government Solicitors tor Bombay and Madras, 
and in Bombay there ia attached to the 
secretariat a egal Remembrancer and an 
Assistant Legal Kemembrancer, drawn from the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service. 
The Government of Bengal consults the Bengal 
Ad vocate-General, the Standing Counsel and 
the Government Solicitor, and has besides a 
Legal Remembrancer (a Civil Servant) and a 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer (a practising 
barrister); the United Provinces are equipped 
with a civilian J.egal Romembrancer and pro- 
fessional lawyers as Government Advocate and 
Assistant Government Advocate; the Punjab 
has a Legal Remembrancer, Government Advo- 
cate and a Junior Government Advocate; and 
Burma a Government Advocate, besides 4 
Secretary to the Local Legislative Council. 
Uuder the Government of India Act 1936 is pro- 
posed to appoint an Advocate-General for each 
of the more important provinces. 


Sheriffe aro attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court. 


Law Reports. 


The Indian Law Roports are now published 
in seven series—Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
under the authority of the Governot- 
General-In-Council. They contain cases de: 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1898. The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 


Department. 
, M.C., Chief Justice. (On leave.) 


Mukharji, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Manmatha Nath, Kt., Puisne Judge. 


M.A., BL. 


Costello, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Leonard Wilfred James, 


M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 
Lort-Williams, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice John, K.0, 


Do. Acting Chief Justice. 


Do. 
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BENGAL JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT.—contd. 


Jack, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Robert Ernest, 1.¢.8. 

Mitter, The Hon’bie Mr, Justice Dwarkanath, M.A., D.L. . 

Ghose, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Sarat Kumar, M.A., 
I.0.8. 

Panckridge, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Hugh Ruahere, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Patterson, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice David Clarke, I.¢.5.. 

Ameer Ali, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Torick, Bar-at-Law. 


Ghosh, Tho Hon’ble Mr, Justice Mahim Chandra, 1.¢.S., 
Rar-at-Law. 


Guha, The Hon’ble Mr. Justlec Surendra Nath, Rai 
Bahad ur. 

Bartley, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Charles, 1.¢.5., Bar- 
at-Law. 


McNair, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice George Douglas, Bar- 
at-Law. 


Cunliffe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. R. E. Cunliffe, Ist., 
Bar-at-Law., 


All, The 1on’ble Mr. Justice Syed Nasim 
Henderson, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Allen Gorald 
Mitter, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Roopendra Coomar 


Asoke Kumar Roy, Bar-at-Law.. exe - ie 
Bose, 8. M., Bar-at-Law ss... ete aa oy 
Basu, A. K., Bar-at-Law.. bes de = me 


Morgan, H. Carey es “ch ee ; ae 
Kidgley, N. G. A., 1.0.8. Ses bi aK 5 ‘ 


Roxburgh, T. J. ¥Y. 0.1,K., 1.0.8... es ate ai 
Khundkar, N. A., Bar-at-Law oe is as 6 


Basak, Dr, Sarat Chandra .. 
Mukhari, Prabodh Gopal .. 


Sen, Binod Chandra “ 

Mitra, Sarat Kumar 

Collet, Mr, A. L. ee ee ae 
Ghatak, N., M.B.E., Bar-at-Law ih a ae 
Banarji, Sachmdra Nath .. ie ar a 
Ghosh, J. M., Bur-at-Law .. 

Mitra, Kanai Lal 

Palsctt, F. 

Ahmad, O. U., M.A. (Cal. )s ti. BR. (Bel, ) lierataw 
Das-Gupta, Manmatha BKhisan, M.A., BL, 
Ghatak, Niroj Nath, Bar-at-Law .. 

Sen-Gupta, Subodh Chandra ee 

Dutt, Krishna Lall.. 

Mitra Bhupendra Nath 

Badr-ud-Din Ahmad, Khan Bahad in B, ‘i 


Moses, O,, Bar-at-Law 
Simpson LK. S., 1.0.8. 


Db’ Abrew, P. A. a “ ‘ts 
Young, J.J. .. ac se ve 


Basu, Anukul Chandra ue - os 2 
Ghosh, Hari Charan _ ee re 


Puisne Judge. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Additional, 
Do. Do, 
Do. Do, 

Advocate General, 


Do. 


. , Standing Counsel, 


(t{overnment Counsel, 
Governinent Solicitor. 


Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affuirs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government. (On leave.) 


(Officiating). 


Deputy Suporintendent and Remem 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 


Senior Government Pleader. 
Public Prosecutor in the Courts of the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta. 
Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta, 
Kiditor of Law Reports. 
Registrar (Original Side), 
Master aod Official Referee. 
Assistant Master and Referce. 
Registrar in Insolvency, 
Deputy Registrar. 
Assistant Registrar, 
Do, 
lo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Secretary to the Hou'ble Chief Justice 
,_ aud Jtead Clerk, Decree Department - 
Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Session. 
Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellat: 
Jurisdiction. 
Deputy Registrar. 
Assistant Registrar, 
English Office. 
Assistant Registrar, Paper Book and 
Accounts Departments, 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Sid¢, 
Correspondence Section, 


Appellate Side, 
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BINGAL JUDICIAL DFPARTMENT.- -contd 


Chakrabatt: Biyay krishna Senior Bench Clork and ez officio Assis 
tant Registrar Appcllate Side 

Morgan C Carey Administrator Genural and Official 
Lrustee 

Surita,O R Deputy Administrator Gcincral and Off 
chu} Lrustec 

Lalkner George Mc Donald, Bai at J 1w Ofliciul Assignee (On Icave ) 

Meyer,SC H Sur at Taw (Officiating) Official Assignee 

Mukharji Kant: Chandra (Advocatt) Official Receiver 


Bombay Judicia] Department. 


Baumont The Honble Sir J WI Kt KC MA hief{ Justice 


(Cantab) 
Blackwell, Lhe Honb le Mr Justice Coul Patrik Bar at Putone Juice 
law 
Rangnehar The Hon ble Mi SajybhiShankhar BA TI 8B Do 
Bir at law 
Br>omfield The Hon ble Mr Justice R S$ BA fHrrat D> 
Law IC8 
W sdian The Hon ble Mr Justice B>om1ny. T umshedy Do 
Birlee Lhe Hon ble Mr Justico Kenneth Wilhim 4 A Do 
(Dub) Bar at law 105 
iN Ihe Hon ble Mr Justico Harilal Jayhisind 1s Do 
pivatia, a Hon ble Mr Justice Harsidbbh u Vayubha D> 
MA ILB 
Wadia ihe Hon bluMr Justice Naoroy Jehingir Bar at Io 
Jiw Ich 
Mahlin I'he Hon Mr Justuec AS R Ics Do 
lyabji Lhe Hon ble Mr Justiic F B wa Bar at law Dd (Of Alll Julge) 


kennucth MInty1e Kemp Dar at Law 
“cn Ashitis Chandra, BA ICS 
Joujs Wiulkcr G 


Atv cate Gcneral 
Kemembr incer cf Pqpal Affi rs 


a Vetumment Soliaiteor and Lulblic Pro 


5 utter 
Viki! JT H Rar it Law lcth of the Crown 


OGormin G CC Bar at J] iw | 


| fiter Indian Law heyorts 
liimoria R S MA LLB Birat I iw Vihcie Assignee 
Aluvala N B 


Deputy Official Assince  (Officrating, ) 
Vosuvala N A Ist Assistint to Ofhelal Assignee 
(Offictatin,) 
~ud Assistant to Official Assignee 
(Oflicsating ) 
Shingne Dewan Bahidur ladminith Bhashu 11 B Government llealcr Bombay 


L bo € M ILB Gcvernment Plo auder and Tulle Prose 
cutor kh wachi 

Administratcer Gential sand Official 
Jrustce im vitdifion tc his duties as 
Registrar of Companies (On leive ) 

RK Irkgues, lev, LLB Advocate(Ob ) Ofhciating Administrator General and 

Othcisl Lrustee 

(ajiwala I G Officiating Registrar of Joint Stockh 
( ompanies 

lt uennod hes Bhilbabhar late] R Bo OMA LLB, Bar Prothonotary and Scoiwr Master 
ut Taw 


hhuraz Gulam Hussain Rahimtoola Bar at Law Mister and Registrir in Iquity and 


Gommniussi ner for tal iy, Aciounts and 
Local Investigatcr (Ofheliting ) 


Vallya G 4 


Mitchel H C B 


Viki, H A, Bar at Taw Mister and Assistant Prothonotary 

1 ant ‘Luxing Mastor 

1 :himtoola,S J,B4,ILB Barat Law Insolvency Re, Istrar (Officiating ) 

~ Juerra, A F,BA,1ILB, Advocate (O 8 ) Assistant laxing Master Offclating 


Taxing Master 
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BOMBAY JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT—contd. 


Tahir Ali Fatehi, LL.B. es = ae First Assistant Master, 

Majumdar, J. H., Bar-at-Law - es 2nd Assistant Master. 

Cleur Brown, G.S., Bar-at-Law .. He Assistant Taxing Master. (Officlatiny.) 
Nakra, N. B., K. 8... a <i és 3rd Assistant Master. 

Gadre, J. G. .. ‘a ee S% 4 Associate, 

Mahadevia, M.A., LL.M. yA $5 as Do. (Officiating,) 

Tyyar, A. RB. N. <a se é Officiating Associate, 

Kirtikar, A. H., Bar-at-Lew - a Do, 

Mehta, C, B. a si a - Sheriff, 

Nemazie, M. K. a Deputy Sheriff. 

Bavdekar, BR. 8., B.A. (Bomba y; Cantab. yt L C.8, Registrar, High Court, Appellate Side. 
Rao, M, G., M.A., LL.B, ae Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 


Side, and Secretary to Kule Committee. 


Athalye, K. A., B.A., LL.B. .. oe oe Assistant Registrar. 


COURT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 


Davis, G., Bar-at-Law, 1.0.8. Judicial Commissioner of Sind, 

Rupchand Bilaram, B.4., LL.B. aeaonel Judicial] Commissioner 
n ’ 

Mehta, Dadiba, C., M.A., LL.B. Pee! Judicial Commissioner 

flaveliwala, M.A., Bar-at-Law pane Judicial Commissioner 


COURT RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS, 


Wadia, H. H., M.4., Bar-at-Law Court Recelver and Liquidator. 
Chinoy, A. F. J., LL.B. os First Assistant to do, 
Appabhal G. Desai, Bar-at-Law Second Assistant to do, 
Engineer, 8, E., B,A., LL.B. .. Third Assistant to do. 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Beasley, The Hon'ble Justice Sir H. O. C., Kt.,' Chief Justice, 
Bar-at-Law. 


Venkatasubba Rao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M.,{On other duty. 
B.A., BL. 


Madhavan Nair, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice C,, Bar-at-Law Judge, 
Panduranga Row, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice, 1.¢.5. «.» Do. 


Curgenven, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice A. J., 1.¢.8. -» Do. 
Cornish, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice H. D. .. »» Do. 
Walsh, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice E. P.  .. ; Do. 


Varadachars, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 8., Rao Hatidas. Do. 
Lakshmana Rao, K. P., The Hon’ble Mr. Justice »- Do, 
Vero Mockett, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice .. be .» Do, 





Burn, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice &., 1.0.6. .. ee -» Do. 
King, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice A. J., 1.0.8. oe Do. 
Nayudu, Venkataramana Rao P., Rao Bahadur, 5B. “ Do. 
B.L, 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, Sir Alladi, Kt., B.A., BL. .. Advocate-General, 


Rangaswam! Ayyangar, §.,B.4,,B.L. Se Administrator-General. 


of 
of 


of 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL DEPARTMENL conld 


Small, H M Government Solicitor 

Krishnaswamy Ayyangar, K 8 Government Pleadcr 

Rama Rao, kh W Law Reporter 

Bewes, L H Advocate Public Prosecutor 

Aingar R N, Bar at-Law caret Indian Law Reports Madras 

erles 

lajagopalan,G ,BA,ML Law Reporter 

Viswanatha Ayyar,A 8,BA,B1 Do 

Sesha Ayengar, K V Secretary, Rule ( ommittce 

Smith J M. Sheriff of Madras 

Anantaraman,T § Crown Prosecutor 

White,@ § Registrar, High Court 

Srinivasa Ayyar 2nd Assistant Registrar Original Side 

Appa Rao, D , Bar at Iaw Master, High Court 

Satyamurti Aiyar,R,MA ML Deputy Hegistrar Appellate Side 

Sinkaranarayana B C MA LIB Bar at Law Official Referee 

Ganapathi, K N, Bar at Law lst Assistant RKeuistrar Original Side 
and Clerk of the Crown 

Jayaram Ayyar,R,MA BL Ist Assistant Registrar Appellate Side 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Blank, A L 3108 secretary to Government Legislative 
Department and Officiating Secretary, 
to the Assam Legislative Council 
Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affiirs, Administrator General 
and Official Trustee, Assam [P 2,150 
OP £80 JP 150) 


Todge, Ronald Francis, 1c $ District and Sessions Judge Sylhet and 
Cachar [P 2,250 O P £801 P, 160 ] 

(hunder Kamal Chundur 103, Bar at Law Judge NV D [P 1,900 OP 300} 

Sen Sisar Lumar, 108s Offg Additional ean ee Sylhet and 
Cachar [P 1 200 | 

Mazumdar, Bisweswar 2nd Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Sylhet and Cachar [P 1,275 | 

Barua Srijut Jogendra Nath , Temporary Additional District and 
Pe oaee H udge, Assam Valley Districts 

1 350 | 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Ji rrcll, The Hon'ble Sir Courtney, Kt Chief Justice 
Wort, The Hon ble Mr Justice Alfred Wiliam Ewart, Paine Judge 
Bar at Law. 


Micpherson, The Hon ble Mr Justice Thomas Stewart, Do 
Kt ,c1B,108, Bar at Law. 


I izl-ali, The Hon ble Mr Justice Saiyid Bar at-Law Do, 
\ hawja Muhammad Nur, 0 BE, The Hon ble Mr Justice Do. 
khan Bahadur 


Jimes, The Hon ble Mr Justice John Francie William, Do, 
108, Bar at-Law 


D wile, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Sankara Balaji,1cs... Do. 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA JUDICIAL DLPARTMENT— contd 
Agarwala The Hon ble Mr Justice Clifford Manmohan, Puisne Judge 


Bar at Law 
Sukhdev Prashad Varma The Hon ble Mr Justice Hir Do 

at Jaw 
Rowland, The Hon ble Mr Justice George 1 rancis Do Acting Additlonal 
Saunders fhe Hon’ble Mr Justice John Alfred ics Do Do 
Meredith H R,1ts Registrar 
Ram J’rashad Ghoshal Deputy Registrar 
Maulavi Khalil ur Rahman Assistant Kegistrar 


Assistint Registrar Orissa Circuit Court 
Temporary Additional Munsif of 
Cuttack, 1n addition to his own duties 

Brown K C,150 Commissioner of Oaths and Affidavits 

Salyid Sultan Ahmid, Sir, ht , Bar at aw Government Advoczte 

palyld Taffor Imam, Bar at Jaw Assistant Government Advocate 

Sinha Bhuvaneshwar Prashad Governinent Vle wer 


Rudra Pras wna Misra BI 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Rokit The Houbl Mr 1 H Gs ITur at law Chief Justice, Rangoon 

Bu The Hon ble Mr Justice Mya Bar ut ] uw . dsudge, do 

Riguicy Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice John Minty Bir vu Do do 
Taw, Ics 

Sen Phe Hon ble Mr Justice Surcndra Nath Bart at IT iw Do do 

Mosely Ihe Hon ble Mr Justuc A G ICS Do do 

U Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Bu 1.1 at Jaw Do do 

Leach The Mon bic Mr Tustice Alficd Henry Lionel Do do 
Bar at I vw 

Dunkicy, Lhe Honble Mr Justke H 3}, Barat-Iaw, Do do 
TCS 

Machocy The Mon bli Mr Justice Herbait Hoddy 1¢5 Do do 

Braund, Jhe Hon ble Mr Justice Henry Penedict Jinth Do do 


wait Bar at Law 

IT gear, A MA, Barat Jaw Government Advocate 

Dun, U Ba, Bar at Law Deputy Government Advocate ant 

Sccretarv to Burm.) ¢zislitive Counul 

Lambert E W, Bar at Jaw Assistant Governmunt Advocate 

Byu U lun Bar at Jaw do do 

Pe, U On, Bar at Law Administrator Gcneral awnd = Officid 
Trustee Burma and Offiaal Asagne: 
and Receiver, High Court, Rangoon 
(Ofh«1ating ) 

Publu Prox cutor Rangoon 

Assjstant Public Prosccutor, Rangoon 


Thein U Myint MA T1B Barat Law 
Tun U Ta Bar at Taw 


Nusoof Khan Sihib M, Bar at } w 
Lutter, Henry Millard vp 


Mitter, I K,BYI 


Murphy,7 J C Barat Law,tcs 
Goldsmith, W § 


Maung, U San, Ics 

U Saw Sein (B) 

Sein, L Hoke BA BI 
Kirkham, G P,BSC,BI 
Kyan, L Hone, BL 
Thein U Ba (5) 


Khin Daw Me Me, BL 
Kha, U ‘ 
Monteiro, R P W,B 


Peek, E Ngyi (B) 


Public Prosecutor Moulmcin 
Public = Proxccutor Mandalay 


Asistant Public Prosccutor, Mandalay 
and 2460 Public Prosccutor 


Registrar, High Court Rangoon 


Registrar Original Side, High Court 
Rangoon 


Deputy Registrar General Departmen! 
Registrar, Small Causc Court, Ringocn 
First Le puty Registrar 

Second Deputy Registrar 

3rd Deputy Registrar 


Assistant = Registrar, Original Sid 
(On leave ) 


Assistant Registrar, Original Side 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 


Assistant Registrar, Original Side 
(Officiating ) 


Do (Officiating ) 
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Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


stone, The Ton. Mr, Justice Gilbert, Bar-at-Law . Chief Justice 
Giille, The Hon. Mt. Justico Frederich Lows, MA, Puisne Judge 


1 ar-at-Law 
“iyog), ‘Ihe Hon Mr Justice M,. Bhawani Shankar, M A., Do. 
iI B 
(rucr, The Hon Mr Justuwe WH. G ,10.8., Bar-at-Law Do 
Pollock, The Hon Mr, Justice KR. KE, BA (Cantab ), Vo 
Bar at law, rcs. 
pose, The Hon Mr Justiu’ Vivian, ar it-Law ; Do 
Hemeon, € R TCs oe Legal Runembrancer. 
boo, V N,BSC,ILB, 2 i . Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
jorwanhar, kh R,BA ,ILB, fe Registrar. 
Volta, VS ; : : : .. Deputy Registrar. 
N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 
Wdleton, L,1¢s . ne ‘ Judicial Commussioner. 
ir Ahmad Whan, Qazi, K. b, BA. LI 3B Additional Judicial Commussioner, 
wun Dass, I, : i i ; Registrar, 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


hu at-Law 


illison, The Hon'ble Sir, James, J, MA, BS 7 ludge, Bagh Court 
(Aberd,.) 1c, 


mng The Honble Su, J Douglas, BA (Cantab) | Chief Justice 


Sa The How ble Mr. Justice Bakhsli, M4, LI.B , Do. 
) 
llstream, The Hon'ble Mr Justice John, BA (Oxon), Do, 
1c 
Ju tu, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Rar Biahadim, BA, Do. 
1B (Pb) 
Imip Singh The Hon'ble Mr Justice Kanwai, & a, (PD ) Do. 
hu at-Law. 
\ghi Haidar, The Hon'ble Mr Justice Syed, M4 (Alld ), Do. 
WA LLB (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law 
Montoe, The Hon ble Mi Justue J, H., BA, LLB, Do, 
(Dublin), KC, Bat-at-Law, 
" tip, The Hon ble Mi Justice F W ,M A (Manchester), Do, 
C4 
zi rf : i How ble M1. Justice M. V , B.A. (Bombay and Additional Judge, High Court. 
‘HAD ), ICS 
«, The Hon’ble Mr Justice M M L,na. (Oxon), Do 
4 


lit n The Hon’ble Mr Justice CB 4 (Oxon),1¢ 8 President, Sikh Gurdwara Tribunal. 
ll i Bashy, The Hon'ble Mr Justice, WA (Cantab,): Additional Judge, Nigh Court. 
it ite aw. 
hla, Mr, H. A.C, B.A (Cantab.), 105. Registrar. 


eh} Mr. Kenneth Uameron a os ie .. Deputy Registrar. (On leave ) 

0) Rat, Lala Ba., Hons LLB.(Pb.).. ..  .. Officiating Deputy Registrar. 

‘en (tte, Mr. George Bertram Charles .. - .. Officiating Assistant Registrar. 

'' ot Singh Soin, Sardar ‘as se as .. Officiating Assistant Deputy Registrar. 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 
HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT ALLAHABAD. 


Sulaiman, The Hon’ble Sir Shah Muhanmmad, Kt., M.a., Chief Justice. 
LL.D,, Bar-at-Law. 


Thom, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice John Gibb, M.A, 1..B., Puisne Judge. 


D 6.0., M.C. 


Niamat-Ullah, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice, B.A,, LL.B... Do. 

Bennet, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Edward, B.A., LL.D, Do, 
Bar-at-Law, J.P., 1.0.5. 

Iqbal Ahmad, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, B.A., LL B. Do. 

a The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Arthur Trevor, Bar-at- Do. 

aw. 

Rachhpal Singh, 'The Hon'ble Mr, Justice, Ral Bahadur Do, 
(Bar-at-Law). 

Collister, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Harold Jaines, J.P., Do. 
1.C.8, 

Allsop, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice James Joseph Whittlesea, Do, 


J.P., 1.0.8. 


Bajpai, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Uma Shankar, M.A,, 
LL.B. 


Additional Puisne Judge. 


Ganga Nath, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B.A ,10.B., Ral Do. Do. 
Bahadur, 
Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harold Gordan, J.P., Do. Offg. Do. 


I.0.8. 


Joshi, Dr. Lachhm{ Dat, Raj Bahadur, 8.Sc., IL.D., 


Registrar (Offg.) (Granted leave ) 


Bar-at-Law. 
Mills, Stanley Kdward Jervis, M BR. cs Deputy Registrar officiate as Registrar 
Bower, Denzil Mowbray... j ae : Assistant Rogistrar. 
Muhammad Ismail, Khan Bahadur, aa ine. Government Advocate. 
Wall-Ullah, Dr. M., M.A., B.C.., LL.D., Bar-at- Law Asstt. Government Advocate, 
Shankar Saran, M.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law Government Pleader. 
Mukharji, Benoy Kumar, M.4., LL.B. Law Reporter. 
Mukhtar Ahmad, B.A., Li B. .. Assistant Law Reporter. 
Carleton, Capt. K. O., M.a. (Edin.), Rar-at- lawn M.L.O. Administrator-General and Offeul | 

Trustec, 
CHIEF COURT OF OUDH AT LUCKNOW. 

King, The Hon'ble Sir, Carleton Moss, C.1.8., J.P., Chief Judge. 

7.0.5. 
Srivastava, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bisheshwar Nath, Judge, 

B.A., LL.B., 0.5.3. 
Nanavutty, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Erach Manekshah, Do. 
a Pain The Hon’ble Mr. Justice George Hector, Bar-at- Do. 

w. 

Zia-ul-Hasan, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, Khan Bahadur, Do, 

B.A. 
Muhammad Bagar, Shejkh, 8.4., LL.B. ecg .« Registrar. 
Phillips,Samuel sz... ae as ies -- Deputy Registrar. 
Gupta, H. 8., Bar-at-Law Se ee aa »» Government Advocate, 

: On leave, 

Ghosh, Hemantea Kumar, Bar-at-Law .., es .. Asstt, Government Advocate. 
Srivastava, Bishambbar Nath, Babu, B.4., LLB.... «» Law Reporter. 
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The Poltsce. 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins —Cornwallis was the first India 
administrator to take the burden of policing tht 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1798 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
Jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana: 
dars (Pollce Station Officers) and subordinates 


In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Munro too. 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
ptripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and stil to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency 


In Khandesh from 182636 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau 
ders into oxcellent police, and Sir George 
Clerk Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full time Luropean Superin 
tcndents ot Police in many Districts 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for rea! 
police superintendence , In 1859 the principle o; 
full time Kuropean supctrintendence was intro 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the contro: 
of the Collector was removed 

‘lhe Mutiny led to general police overhau. 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “* An 
Act for the Regulation of Policc , which stil! 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Pohce Act (LV of 1890) 


Working —Strictly speaking there 13 no 
Indian Pohee With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Arca Police, and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attach d 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 


the Local Government concerned subject only 


‘to the general control’ of the Governor 
General 

Within the Local Government area the 
police arc enrolled and organised in District 
forces at the head of each of which 1s a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist 
ment and dismissa] of constabulary , and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 


P. 

The D & FP is subject to dual control 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal] 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcemcot 
of lawand themaintenance of orderin the District 
But tho departmental working and efficleucy 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
imerarchy of Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Inspector-General of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment Generally speaking, the D S FP has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with his 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his 
force. 


The C I D-—The (Curzon Police Com 
mission of 19028 modernised police workii, 
by providing for the direct enlistment an | 
trading of Lducated Indians as Police static n 
Officers, and by creating specialised poli « 
agencies under each Local Government for thy 
investigation of specialist and profesmon;| 
crime These agencies are known a8 Criminal] 
Investigation Departments and work und 
& Deputy Insyector General ‘hey collat 
information about crime edit the Crune Gazette, 
take over from the Distnct Police cm 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as the IInger Pnnt 
(dentification Bureaux 


Headquarters and Armed _ Police - 
At the chief town of each District the D & ] 
has his office and also bis Headquarter Polu« 
Lines and parade ground = This 1s the min 
centre for accumulation and distribution to th 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District ct 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements 
Hore are the Stores and the Armoury Hen 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D § } 
are taught drill deportment, and duties an! 
are turned out to fill vacancies ‘The Head 
quarter Lines also contain the ‘wo hundrr } 
or 80 armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District and also provide 

risoner and treasure escort Actually they 
orm a small and mobile local army equipy¢ } 
with muskets (single loading) and bayoncts 
Lhe most highly trained section of them 
through a musketry course and are armed wit! 
303 service rifles At most head quartcn 
but by no means all, there 1s also a rescrit 
of mounted and armed police 

Thanas and Thanadars ~—Aimost thronj}h 
out India the popular terins for Police Stati | 
and Police Station Officer are ‘ Jhana' an! 
**‘Lhanadar”” Itis at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police 11 J 
the police with the public Whether it be m i 
large city orina mofussil hamlet the ‘Than: 13 
the place where people come with their troul! 6 
and their grievances against their neighbows 
or against & person or persons unknown = !! 
dealing with such callers the Thanadar wh 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to be alw 1y4 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the J] ourtecni! 
Chipter of the Code of Cmminal] Procedu 
and the Second Schedule at the end of tl ot 
Code This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they ar 
“cognisable by the police’ Jhe fourteenth 
Ohapter lays down that a cognisable compli t 
must then and there be recorded, wisit ! 
and investigated A non-cognisabk compli ¢ 
is merely noted 1n a separate book and tl! 
complamant is told to go to court 

Police Prosecutors —Tho complainant 11 4 
cognisable case not only has his complait 
recorded but investigated without payment ! 
fee If the Thanadar succecdsin establishin | 
prema facte case against the accused, tho 71° 
secution in court ia conducted free of char 
by & police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, enga by Government to conduit 
police cases in the lower courts, Cases committe J 
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the Sessions art conducted by the Public 
:rosecutor or one of his Assistants and the 
‘ ports of these officers and the comments of 
he judge are a means for the D S P to know 
whether his Thanadars are doing their work 
toperly 
Out Posts —When the Police Commission 
{ 1860 devised the be of police that stil holds 
he = fleld, they laid down two criteria of the 
umbers requind One was one policeman 
: rsquare mile the other was one por thousand 
i population In towns it is well enough to 
jive the available police concentrated at the 
_ lie station Butin the mofuseil the Thana 
very often fifty miles distint from portions 
fits jurisdiction It 15 1n such cases profitable 
‘y detach @ portion of the police station strength 
micr a head constable to man 1n outpost where 
mplaints can be received and investigation 
| un wthout the injured party having, to 
in lertvke a long journey to the distant [hana 
Ihe secrot of good mofussi] police working In 
imal fimes is dispersion A single polic¢ man 
| weovcl Junior represents the rule of law and 
1 on agent of Government 


The Chain of Promotion —Ordinarily 
Ih constable may aspire to become a jamadar 
<r with ability and luck a Police Station Ofticer 
or cven Inspector Lhe dircctly reciuited 
liitriculate who comes in through the Police 
Truning School 25 a [Thanadar may ordinarily 
| come an Inspector or a Deputy Supcrin 
t ident or exceptionally a Supenntendent fhe 
ir ct Je puty an office reserved for Tudians 
hi a good chance of becoming Superintendent 
ard perhaps Deputy Tnoepector (reneral =the 
he ct Assistant Superintendent whether from 
lo.land or from India 19 sur of a Superinten 
Pntship and his chances of D IT G after 25 
yes service = Lhe period of sc tvice for all ranks 

rfull pension isthirty years, andifan officc1 
fe inthe process of earning full pension his 
Trio dics with him and all his dependcnts 
Let his provident fund 

Presidency Police —In the Presidcncy 
lowns there 18 unified police contiol tor the 

1 he Cominissioner 18 responsible for both 

ind order and for department! truning 

1) ficiency 
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Fhe Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provineial 
Inspector Gencral of Police and he deals direct 
with Government just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court 
Jho Criminal Procedure ( ode of India is supersed 
ed in the Presidency Jowns by special] police 
Acta which prestmbe police procedure Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns 1s some- 
what rough and ready not only from this cause 
but also becauso Prosidency Magistrates can 
give upto 31x months or Rs 200 fine summarily, 
1¢, without formal record of proccedings 
and if only whipping or fine up to Ra 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of re isons for the conviction 


Round Figures —lhe process of reorgani 
sation and retrenchment goes on ceaselessly, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
yparcd tardily and there are no unified statistics 
tor the police of India and Burma The following 
figures are thcrefore merely to be tegarded as 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
nuinhcrs of police and the volume of work put 
through vearly — There are about 25 000 Military 
Pohce chifly in Burma Assain and Bengal 
and these cost about one crore The mainten 
ance of them is a departure from the principles 
laid down by tht 1860 Commission and the 
1861 Act 


Provincial Police including Burma total 
about 200 000 and coat eleven and a half crores 
or an aveclage of over one crore per mayor 
Province 


There are shout 10000 Thanas or Police 
Stations which annually investigate fiom five 
to six thousand murders four thousand 
dacolties twenty five thousand cattle thefts, one 
hundred and seventy thousand ear thefts 
and as many burglarics They place on trialevery 
yiar about thice quarters of a million persons, of 
Whom about half a million or more are convicted 
Ih jail population of Judia which is over a 
hundred thousand consists ot many habituals 
wh) on release proceed to mey on the public 
until such time as the police again secure the'r 
conviction and incarceration 
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STATISTICS OF 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a teat of the 
merits of lice work was 3 pone upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being sable to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
eraons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
he objection applies more eile to the 
use of atatistics for emall areas; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areage without taking 

















The Police. 


POLICE WORK. 


into account the differences in the condition. 
under which the police work; and, it may le 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that important branchot 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasized In recent orders of the Govern- 
mnt of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as som 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical resulta In 
different provinces, They are statistics of cog 
nizable crime :— 














| Number 

in custo- 

Number Number Number] dy pen. 

pending Numher of Number jacquitted) tng trial 

Administrations. from reported in} persons | convicted.} or dis- Jorinvest- 
previous | the year. tried. charged.| gation or 

year. on ball at 

end of 

eine eee eat az ae, fe eee Ay 

Bengal .. ai 3 as 5,977; 226,002} 104,195] 180,663] 13,582| 10,497 
Bihar and Orissa He es 9,857 44,158 80,499 22,778 7,721 4,147 
Vaited Provinces eke es 12324) 153,206) 104,511 91,010} 18,501) 14,269 
Punjab .. af rr os 12,475 65,258 75,334 47,285] 28,034) 12,743 
North-West Frontier Province. . 2,629 9,821 12,658 7,048 5,510 1,199 
Burma ..  .. - ef 5,275 74,486 72,348 48,079} 28,660 5,099 
Central Provinces and Berar .. 3,522 43,021 25,792 15,853 5,498 4 44] 
Assam ie, 22 is 1,308 14,453 9,705 6,196} 3,509 2,95) 
Ajmer-Merwara ‘i es 466 7,956 6,274 6,100 174 575 
Coorg ie is 158 490 540 211 16% 155 
Madras ., =. as 2 17,364; 282,252) 22,7112} 208,256) 18,856 6 594) 
Bombay .. : ee es 9,221} 137,407; 141,895) 121,313] 20,682) 12,426 
Baluchistan : wee 7 184 4,649 4,363 4,008 329 B44 
Delhi .. sg ‘i 580 12,000 8,062 6,975] 2.087 3,301 
TOTAL, 1933 . 74,340, 10,065,157) 913,198) 765,375] 148,176] 74, L!- 

1982 .. 78,455; 955,903} 883,606) 738,171) 146,010{ 7,09 

1931. 63,396) 938,041) 819,882) 670,885] 144,728) 83, 

1930 .. 70,759} 898,977; 795,456; 657,044) 184,178; = 78 #9 

1929 .. 67,540) 1,018,522; 867,040} 780,450} 184,520; 71,245 

ToTals ..4 1928 .. 68,070! 941,055} 797,866] 661,755, 183,268)  68,23' 
1927, 67,680|  886,676| 788,856, 602,056) 182,818| 63,59 

1926 67,412} 868,777; 711,403; 882,846] 126,216; 61.07 

te zs 58,5541 877,780! 712,697| 578,908] 176,423 ett 


64,007 


887,747 708,55 





570,729} 130,112 
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Jai Administration. 


JAILS 


Tail administration in India is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules msaucd under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments lhe punish- 
ments authorized by the Indlan Penul Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, mgorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine 
ment), and simple imprisonment Accom- 
moudation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under trial prisoners. 


rhe origin of all jail improvements in India 
in rcaunt years was the Jail Commission ot 
issg9 Ihe report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two member, both officials 
nerving under the Government of India is 
extremly long, aud reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
tTuinutcst detail In most mattcrs the Com 
mixsion’s recomimcndations have ben acct pt 
ed and adoptcud by Local Governments, but 
In various matters, mainly ofa mmor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab wnitrio 8 Unsuited to local conditions aban- 
doned as upworkabk after careful expt riment 
or aca ptid in principle but postponed for the 
prisent as impossible 


The most important of all the recommenda 
tlons of the Cominission, the one that might in 
fact be dcscribcd ag the corner stone of their 
report is that there should be in each Presi 
dency three classes of jails in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one ‘ear’s imprisonment, se 
condly, district jails at the headquarters of 
districts, and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“lock-ups” for undertrial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison 
ment The jail department in each province 
is under the contro! of an Inspector- 


Service with jail experience, and the Superin 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequentty 


inspected by the district magistrate, Ihe staff 
under the Superintendent i ludes, in large 
central jails puty Superintendent to super 


vies the ja manuf.ctures, and iu all central 
and district jails cone or more subordinate 
medica] officers The executive staf consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in alf central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
bemg a etrong inducement to good behaviour 
A Prees Note issued by the Botnbay Govern 
ment in October, 1915, says —*‘ Ihe cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super 
intendeit have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Departm nt 
is not at aliattractive {n its lower grades The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders ”’ 


The Jails Committee.—Since the Intro 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
wance of the Indian FPmsons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governmenté and 13 subject 


neral , . 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 


to all India legislation The obvious advisa 
bility of proceeding along certain oneral lines 
of uniform application kd lately to the appoint 
mont of a Jails Committec, which conductid 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which bad bern made for thirty 
Ytars Stress was laid by the Committ 
upon the ncessity Gi improving and Incre asin, 
existing jail accommodation of recruiting 1 
better class ot warders, of providing educa 
tion tor mrisonetn, and of developing prison 
industrics s0 a8 to mect the aceds of the con 
bumjng Departments of Government Othcr 
important rcommendations included the sc pu 
ration of civil from ciiminal offenders — th 
adoption of the Knglish system of reluast on 
liccnst in the caso of adoluscents and th 
creation of cdiildrens courts Lhe Committee 
found that the reformative pide of the Indian 
syskm veded particular attention Ilhry 
recommended the scgrngation of habituals 
fiom oidinary prisoners, the provision of scja 
late accommodation for prisoners under trial 
the institution of the star class system and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
hable to harden or degrade the prison popula 
t1i0n 


Employment of Prisoners —Tbre work 

| which convicts are Ta tg is mostly 
carried on nithin the jail walls, but extra- 
mura) employment on 8 lIsrge scale ia some 
times allowed, se, for example, when a large 
humber of convicts were employed in excavatiny, 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops ‘The main principie 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures te 
that the work must be penal and industrial 
[he industries are on a large scale, wultifanous 
ay tego being condemned, while cait 
8 taken that the jail shall not compete with 
.ocal tradeis As far as possible industries are 
dapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making 
and the manufacture ot clothing are among the 
commonest employmentr Schooling is con 
fined to juveniles, the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary Instruction 
18 Unsuitable for the class of persons who {fill 
an Indian jail, 


The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them fs small Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the moat *ommon offence 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted Is one of those classed ag ‘“‘ minor” 
Among the “ major” punishments fetters tahe 
the fizat place. rporal punishment fs iniiict 
ed ip relatively few cases, and the number }s 
steadily falling Punishments were revised a 
the rsult vf the Commission of 1889 Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stochs 
The Jatter, which was apparently much prac 
tised in Bembay, was described by the Commis 
sion as infilcting exquisite torture Punish 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of al] jail pro- 
blema is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 


Transportation and the Andamans, 


warders and convict warders are employcd 
With this is bound up the question of a specia) 
class of well bebaved prisoners which was tried 

from 1905 onwards in the Thena Jail 
Juvenile Prisoners —As regards “ youth 
ful offenders”’—+ ¢, those below the age of 15 
—the law providcs alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it 1s strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jai) when they can be dealt with other 
wise he alternatives are detention m a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
neven years, hut not beyond the age of 18, 
discharge after admonition, delivery to thr 
parent or guardian on the iatter cxecuting a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit and whipping by way of school 
ne 
he 


adult” prisoners has in recent years reccived jn the case of the habitual 


much attention Under the Prsons Act, pn 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separatc 
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Indian Lear Book, 1922 (pares 670671) A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not vet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im 
portant of them 


Fines and Short Sentences —Those sec 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonmcnt must be awarded when a convic 
tion oct urs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court Sentences of impri 
sonment for less than twenty-elght days 
should be prohibited 


The Indeterminate Sentences.—The sen 
tence of every long term prisoner should be 
brought undcr revision as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 


question of the treatment of “young|non habitual and two thirds of the sentence 


romission eamed 
being counted jn earth case The revizion should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 


irom older prixoners, but the recognition of the, of the Inspector General of Piisons, the Ses 


principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting | sions Judze and a non offi ial 


In afl cases 


place tor adolescents (other than youthful} the release ofa priconer on paiule should be made 


hsbituals) who are over 15, and therefore in 
higible for admission to the reformatory school 
his led Local Governments to consider schemcs 
jor going beyond this by treating young adults 
n the lines followed at Borstal, and considerab!c 
}!ogress has been made in this direction Jn 
190. a special class for selected juvenilcs and 
\oung adults was established at the Dharwar 
jul in Bombay, 1n 1908 a special juvenile 
jul was opened at Alipore in Bengal, in 1909 
ite Mciktula jail in Burma and the Tanjore ‘ail 
10 Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
new jail for juvenile and * juvenile adult ° 
‘onvicts was opened at Bareilly in the Onited 
lrovinces, and in 1010 it was decided to con 
( nlrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
lahore District jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines Other measures had previvasly | 
been taken In some cases, a special reformatory 
ystem for “ juvenile adults ’ had, tor example, 
}cen m force in two central jails in the Punjab 
hince the early years of the decade and “ Bors , 
‘al enclosures ’* had been established in some 
juls in Benga! But the public is slow to: 
4] promiate that 1¢ has a duty towards prisonera, 
11 but little progress har been made in the 
! rmation of Prisoners’ Aid Socicties except 
| Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
ities much remains to be done 


Reformatory Schools —These schools have 
leer administered since 1899 by the Kdu- 
ation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
meut On Jeaving school, and as far as possible ' 
to heep a watch on their careers 

Transportation —Transportation 13 an old 
Punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
11d a number of places were formerly appointed 
lor the reception of Indian transported convicts. 

h only penal settlement at the present time 
8 lL ort in the Andaman Islands. 


Commission of Enquiry, 1919 ~—A com 
mittte was appointed to investigate the whole 
tystum of prigon administration in India with 
8pe al reference to recent legislation and ex- 
Peri nce in Western countries 


subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full origmal sentence [he uty of 
secing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was relcascd should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special] officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose These 
parole ofhcers should possess 1 yood standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degrie, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release 


Transportation and the Andamans — 1! he 


|futuic of the penal scttlument of Port Blan 


was (continually unde the considcration of the 
Govurnmcnt of India trom the time of the 
publication of tho Jaws Commission 1¢ port 
but it was not till 126 that a dc finite decision 
was icachcd It wasthen dtcuded thar hence 
torth only thos convicts should no:mally be 
acnt tothe Andamans who voluntecrcd to come 
that the old restrictions on life im the sc ttle ment 
should be scnsibly rdlaxcd that convicts should 
be Cntouraged to settl. on the land that in 
curtain conditions they should be entitled to 
1chase to obtain occupancy nghts over the 
land which thc y had cultivited and that the 
impo.tation of wives and famulics should be 
encouraged ‘Lhe objcct of these changes was 
to promote the d¢ velopment of a frec colony of 
persons who would after the terms of the 
scnutences had «expired, make tho Andamans 
their permanent home = Ihc cficct up to date 
has b(«n to intioduce & compl tdy nc w outlook 
on litc into the sttlemcnt but it 18 still too 
so0n to apprcclate its potentialities It has 
recently becn found necessary to scnd to the 
Andamans certain convicts either sentinced to 
tianspo1tation for lite o1 to long terms of 11g010u8 
imprisonment for purmanent incarceration in 
the Ccllular Jail Such prisoners will not be 
released and allowcd to go into the seitiement 
and its dcvelopmcnt will in no way be affccted 
by thei. presence 
Criminal Tribes —The first « ssential of suc 


Its report oe#s in dealing with the cmmina] tribes 1s the 


1ul ished fn 1921, was summarised {pn the| provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for the people. I¢ is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 


sufficlent work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able, Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the jail population in British India during the five years ending 1933 


are shown in the following table :— 





Jail Population. 


certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should 


Ible, be by 





, 08 far as 
by Individuals, It 
s desirable to utilise both Government and 


— | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 19380 | Jo29 
Jail population of aj] classes on lat | 

January - be . | 165.778 164,871 163,298 187,129 140,142 
Admissions duriugthe year... .| 766,844 806,876 739,840 771,187 598, 568 
Aggregate see | 922,122 [1,051,747 | 908,138 | 908,816 | 738,710 

Discharged dtring the gear from all | 
causes - are ae »» | 765,360 885,049 748,266 | 744,946 601,581 
Jall population on 8lst December .. 156,753 165,798 154,872 | 163,870 | 187,129 
Convict population on Ist January ..{ 139,705 | 126,580 | 136,552 ! 116,184 | 118,970 
Admissions during the year... e+ | 225,100 267,239 207,668 | 228,588 167,697 
Aggregate »» | 264,805 398,819 344,120 $39,722 286,C67 
Released during the year Be os] 226,175 247,648 216,807 196,996 163,796 
Transtorted beyond seas se as 1,342 1,492 1,685 1,599 1,821 
Castalties, &e, ¢ ee ee [i ) 2,502 2,895 2,508 2,541 2,514 
Convict population on $list December.| 131,981 189,708 126,580 | 186,552 | 116,187 
More than one-half of thetotaloumberof con- The percentage of previously convicted 


prisoners rose from 12 to 14, while the number 
of youthful offenders fell from 1,024 to 382. 
The following table shows the nature and 
length of sentences of convicts admitted to 
jails In 1931 to 1983 — 


victs received In jails during 1983 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, over 178,000 out of 225,000 were 
returned as liliterate. 








Nature and Length of Sentence. | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 

Not exoeeding One month .. it ae ws 45,054 43,196 39,284 

Above One month and not exceeding 81x months. 03,007 120,656 80,647 

ve Six months i re One year .. 44 020 54,2538 39,378 

»» one year a am five years .. 33,121 $8,873 $0,584 

» five years - ‘s ten ,, 5,087 5,598 4,740 

Exceeding ten years oe ee wa or 463 705 575 

Transportation beyond scas— 

(a) for life ee ate is 1,929 2,848 1,083 

(60) fora term ee < Se 96 94 100 

Sentonoed todeath .. ee ee «s ee 1,415 1,648 1,381 
The tota) dally average population for 1933 Total expenditure decreased from 
was 183,750, the total offences dealt with by Ra. 1,77,91,718 to Ra. 1,70,87,605 and total 


criminal courts was 227, and by Superintendents 
126,719. The corresponding figures for 1982 
were 144,004, 810 and 147,746, respectively. 


The total number of porpors! punishments 
increased from 190 to 267. The total number 
of cases {tn which penal diet (with and without 
cellulur confinement) was prescribed was 
4,168 as compared with 4,069 In the preceding 
yoar. 


cash earnings trom a. 24,01,285 to 
Rs. 20,16,245; there was consequently 4 
decrease of Rs. 8,69,173 in the net cost to 
Government. 


The death rate increased from 10 19 
per mille in 1082 to 10°80 in 1983. The 
admissions to hospital were lower, and the 
ratio of dally average number of sick per mille 
of average strength fell from 23 12 te 21°57: 
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The Laws of 1935 
BY 
RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
AND 
MANHAR R. VAKIL, Barrister-at- Law. 


1 The Indian Naturalization (Amendment) 
Act —This Act relates to the national status 
of Mari«d women and gives effect to the: 
Articles of a Convention on matters relating to 
the Conflict of Nationality Laws which was 
concluded under the auspices of the League of 
Nations in 1930 Under section 2 a married 
woman Whose husband acquires British Indian 
Nationality during marriage can acquire such 
nationality it within a certain period shc makes a 
dcclaration to the JTocal Government of her 
dcsiretodoso S% 4 protects such a woman from 
loss of British Indfan Nationshty as a conse 
quence of the Joss of such nationality by her 
husband unlers by reason of the acquisition of a 
new nationality she also has acquired that 
nationality 


2 The Indian Tar:ff (Amendment) Act— 
This Act reduces the import duty on whcat 
from Ra 2 to Re 180 per cwt and restores 
the formor equality 1n the levels of the duties on 
wheat and wheat flour An import duty at the 
ritc of twelvo annas yer maund of 82 2/7 }bs 
avoirdupois is imposed on imports of broken 
rice Of foreign origin 


3. The Indian Tea Coss (Amendment) Act — 
Jhis Act raises the maximum rate of the 
cess Ic vied on expoits of tca from India by sca 
from apnas eight per hundred pounds fo annas 
twilve per hundred pounds 


4 The Salt Additional Import Duty 
(Extending) Act -lhis Act extends the life 
f the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931 
r a further period of twelve months 


5 The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act— 
llowing recommendations Made by the Select 
amidittce of the Legislative Assembly on the 
lian Mines (AMendment) Hill of 1928 and by 
tle Royal Commission on Jabour both Houses 
fthe Legislature im dealing with a Draft Con 
ntion rclating to hours in coal mines adopted 
n 1932 a resolution recommending the examina 
h of the possibility of reducing the statutory 
mits of hours in miines In pursuance of this 
solution the question was examined by the 
overnmcnt of India in consultation with the 
(al Governments and the interests concerned 
he present Act reduces the statutory limits of 
Urs In Mines § 2 raises the Mimimum age 
oy employment in & mine from 13 to 15 years 
4 provides for the maintenance of statistics 
ininor accidents Under s 6 the hours of 
th above ground are reduced to 54 hours 
kly and 10 hours daily and the hours of work 
W ground aro reduced to 9 hours daily 


\ The Indian Finance Act —The Act continues 
a lurther petiod of one year certain duties 
taxes Imposed under the Indian Finance 

1984, reduces the income tax on incomes 


I] 


of Rs 1,000 or upwards but less than Re 2 000, 
reduces the surcharges on income tax and super- 
tax reduces the import and excise duties on 
sil\er and abolishes the oxport duty on raw 
skins 3 2 and 4 provide for the continuance 
for a further period of one yeai of the existing 
Provisions re garding silt duty and inland postage 
rates The duty of Rs 1 40 per maund on salt 
remains hable to the additional duty imposed 
under 8 5 of the Indian I nance (Supplementary 
and Uxtending) Act 1931 SS 3 provides for 
the reduction of the import duty on silver from 
five annas per ounce to two annas per ounce 
and for the abolition of the export duty on raw 
skins §& 45 continues for a further period of 
one year of tho existing rates of income tax and 
super tax with the following alterations —-(a) 
The rate of income tax when the total income is 
Rs 1 000 or upwards but 18 less than Rs 1 500 
is reduced from two pies to 14 pies (6) The 
rate of income tax when the total income is 
Rs 1,500 or upwards but less than Rs 2 000 is 
reduced from four pies to 2% pies and (¢) the 
surcharges on income tax and supe tax are 
reduced from one fourth to one sixth S 6 
provides for the reduction of the excise duty on 
pa corresponding to the reduction in import 

uty 

6 The Aligarh Muslim University (Amend- 
ment) Act—Ubder s 16 of the Aligarh 
Mushm University Act 1920 the appointment of 
& Pro Vice-Chancellor 18 obligatory The 
present amendmont to the original Act makes 
the appomtment of 1 Pro Vice Chancellor per 
missive and not obligatory 


7 The Indian Army (Amendment) 
S 50 of the Indian Army Act, 1911 sets out all 
the pcnal deductions which may be made from 
the pay and allowances ofa person subject to the 
Act but subs (2) thertof maker no mference 
to the forfeiture of such pay ab corps or working 
pay which can be awarded as & minor punish 
ment by an officer exercising authority under 
8 20 & 2 of the present Act rectifies this 
oralssion and omits from s 50 tho reference to 
suspension from pay, which owing to the dele 
tion of clause (¢) of 8 43 by the Indian Army 
(Amendment) Act 1934 19 nolongera punishment 
whi h can beawarded bya Court martial 8 3 
by amendings 73 of the original Act empowels 
% Distrut Court martial to award a warrant 
officer the sentences of forfeiture of semority of 
rank reprimand and acvere reprimand on the 
analogy of8 182 of the Aimy Act (44 & 45 vict 
ec 68) § 108 A of the original Act emvowers 
the Governor-General in Council to order the 
detention of persons who when brought to trial 
by a Court martial, are found to be of unsound 
mind end therefore incapable of making their 
defence orare foundto be guilty but imsane 
S 4 of this Act provides for the release of such 


—s 
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persona on the repott of a Medical Officer or 
ona certificate from any of the authorities cm 
powered to gant a certificate under sk 473 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898, or on the 
appheation of 4 relative o: friend 

8. The Central Provinces Court Supple 
mentary Act [his AcO6 makes certain neces 
sary amendinents of a formilnatare in the tol 
lowing cmictmentsconsequent on the est tblish 
ment of the High Court of Judicature at 
Nagpur The Indian Divorce Act 1860 — Lhe 
Central Provinces Taws Act 1875 Ihe Code of 
Cruninel Procedure 1898  Jhe Tndian Stamp 
Act 1899) Ihe Indian [imitation Act 1908 
and The Sind Cowts (Supplementary) Act 


1926 

9 The Provincial Small Cause Courts 
(Amendment) Act. Jhis wt removes cortium 
doubts which have arisen im the interpretation 
ofthe ptoviso tosubs (t)ots 17 of the Provin 
cal Sinvll Cause Courts Act 1887 by moikingz it 
char that the prolimmary iupphication to i. 
ceTtain What security willsatisfy the Court must 
be mede und deauded betore the substantive 
appl«ation for the order ta set vside the decree 
and that it 16 wlwiys open to the appli int to 
bdopt the alternative course of depositing the 
total decaactal amount 

10. The Provincial Insolvency (Amendment) 
Act There is judiuial authorty for — the 
peo poeinon that a composition under 39 of the 
Yrovincial Insolvency Act 19.0) releascn the 
msoly cnt only from debts cntercd am the schedule 
but not from . debt in respect of which the 
creditor has not taken port im the msolvency 
procecdimgs whereas s 30 of the Presideney 
fowns Insolvency Act 1909 rolevses the msol 
vent ftom all debts prohatle in insolvency 
Ths Act vwsinulates the terms of s 39 of the 
forme: ict to those of 4% WW of the latter act 

11. The Factories (Amendment) Act. | he 
Factoticn Act 1934) prohilits, savc im valy 
exce ptional circumsetiunces the ¢mployment of 
women durmmg the mpht hows but women 
MANAGES OT SUPeL isos OF WoTREn ¢mployed in 
Confidential capacities may be exempted by rele 
from this protubition = The present Act removes 
this powcr of exemption aud brings the law mito 
line with the Intcrmational Libouw Cons tations 
relating to the employment ot women dung the 
night 

12. The Repealing and Amending Act. 
Lhie Act makes necessury amendments of a 
formiluature moecrtain enactments and repeals 
CcTtain tnnece sary and spent cnactments 


18 The Jubbulpore and Chhattisgarh 
Divisions (Divorce Proceedings Validation) Act. 
Within the Jubbulpore and  Chhatisgarh 
Divisionsinthe Ccntial Provinces the yutisdic 
tion of a High Court under the Indian Divorce 
Act 1869 was by the Government of Indla 
Home Department Notificationdated Se pte mber 
Ll, 1923 and by sub» (2)o0f4 2 of the Criminal 
Law Ainendment Act 1923 transferid from 
the Allahabad High (Court to the Court of the 
Judiiial Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
The Allahabad High ( ourt his m point of tact, 
contmued to exercase this jurisdiction in 
these divisions up to the present Ima Act 
reatfirms the yursdiction of the Court of the 
Tudicial Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
as from September 1, 1923, and validates all 
proceedings taken in the Allahabad High ( out 


ppereon representing the 


The Laws of 1935. 


during the period from that date up te the 
commenccment of the present validating Act 


14. The Indian Coffee Ceas Act.— The 
coftee growing intcresis m South India pressed 
upon the Government of India the desirability 
of imposing a cc 8 on exports of coffee With a 
view to providing funds for the nnprovement 
and devilopment of the Indian coffer industry 
Lhe present Act imposes on coffee exported 
from Biitish India a ces to provide for the 
qaication of a fund to be cypended by a Com 
mittee Specially constituted in this behalt tor 
the promotion of the enltivation manufacture 
and sale ot Indivn Coffee S 1 (2) excludes 
Hhurm. from the operation of this Act in view of 
fhe wpproaching scpatation of Bunina from, Jndiy 
S 3 provides for the imposition of coffee (648 
on sil coftec produced in India and taken by sce 
or, by land to imy place beyond the limits of 
Dritish India or to Burma at the rate of onc 
rupoe per hundred wagpht S 4 empowers the 
Governor Gonayd mn Coundal to constitute 4 
Comnuattes Known 16 the Indian Coffer Cos 
Committec consisting ot the following macmbers 
tu receave and capond the procecds af the coffer 

(1) five poisons representing respectively 
the agneculfury) depirtincnts of the Local 
(rovetnments of Madris and Coorg and of the 
Governments of the States of Mysore Lravan 
core wd Cochin (2) eleven persons represcnt 
mg the coffee growm, industry noimcly three 
persons nonunated by the Government of the 
Mysore State two persons nominated by the 
Tocal Governments of Midras ind Coorg respce 
tively three persons nominated by the 
United Plantas A sodation of Southern India 
and thrice parsons neminated ty the Coflee 
Gruwcls Association (3) three persons repre 
icuting t1ade interests nominated by the 
Governor General in Council = and (4) one 
Imperial Connal ct 
Agricultural Rose weh nonunated by the Gover 
nor General in Council 8S 7 empowers the 
(Committers to clact a Charman trom amon,st 
Its members and provides for the uppointment 
ot dub committees and cxecutive officers for thie 
fiixent p rformance of the duties mmposcd fs 
this Art S & provides tor the application cf 
proceeds of cofice co 8 to mect the expenses of 
the Cumnmiuttee and the cost of measures vw the 
Commuttee may consider advisable to undert the 

r promoting the sale and yncreasimg the con 
sumption am India and elsewhere of cotte 
produced im tudis and also for promoting ag!) 
cutural and technologial research ip the 
unterest of the coffec mdustry in India Und } 

9 the Ccntral Board of Revenue constitute 1 
under the Cential Boatd of Revenuc Act, L924 
Is Authorised to make rules providing tor (a) the 
rcfund of the cottec ¢c95 leven d where coftce bs 
«exported by land aud subsequently nnportcd i 
India, aud (6) the export by land without 
payment of the coffer cers of coffee whith Is 
subsequently to be imported into India 6 11 
empowers the Governor General in Cound to 
dissolve the Committee Unders 12 the Govel- 
nor (reneral in Council may after consulting 
the Committe: by notification im the Gazette of 
Tndia make raks to carry out the purposes ot 
tun Act) S J3 authorises the Committee, with 
the previous sam tion of the Governor General 
m (ouncil to mahe bye laws consistent with 
this Act and with the rules made thcreunder 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India is a Founder-Member of the League of 


Nations and enjoys in 1t equal rights with other. 
Member-States, a position which she mainly. 


owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governng Dominions of the 
British Empire The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris m 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War, Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
Iced to the high international platform on which 
she stepped. 

India was represented at the Imperlal War 
Conference of 1918, at the Imperial Conferences 
held in London in 1921, 1928, and 1926, and 
ut the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1980. The report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be ‘‘ autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordimate 
to one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely assoclated 
18 members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. India is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula 
the first stage in the direction of establishing 
Responsible Government in India was prescribed 
hy the Government of India Act, 1919, but 
the Governor-General of India does not yet 
(to quote again from the  Inter-Imperial 
Rulations Committee) hold ‘‘in all essential 
Tespeuts the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs’’ in India 
18 18 held by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
in Great Britam. And there are certain othor 
resp¢(ts in which India’s Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self Governing Dominions India, for 
evample, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plintpotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States 

The position enjoyed by India in the Empire 
foverned the position which she ontered when, 
4s one of the States of the Empire, she joined 
it the Paris Peace Negotiations in 1918-19 
India's membership of the Teague of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
self governing States, Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout the world. She is an_ original 
mmber of the League by virtue of para 1 
0 irticle T of the Covenant by which the League 
¥48 established and which states that any fully 
li governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
nimed in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League, She is the only original member 
Wluch is not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
Tt\triction under para 11 of article I, on the 
adinission of members other than original 
imbers, she will, so long as the present 
(Ons itution of the League endures, remain the 
Only member which is not self-governing. A8s 4 
"nher of the League, India was for the first 
Mc brought into direct and formal contact 
with the outside world as a separate eutity. 
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She was treated as if she had attained to the 
same kind of separate nationhood as that 
enjoyed by the Dominions, 

India’s Attitude, 

On questions coming before the League, 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member-State The Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty's Government is ultimately 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but in 
practice, he and the Government of India act 
jointly in consultation and agreement with 
one another Partly as a result of her member- 
ship of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No. IX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending enter alta 
recogmition of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same representation as the Dominions 
at all International conferences at which the 
British Empire is represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation, On many occasions in fact 
sho has taken the lead in forming world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League’s aims 
In particular in the international Labour organi- 
sation she has been successful in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one occasion In many of those confer- 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an independent line of 
action, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime Conference when Indian 
delegates in the face of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get lndian lascars driven 
off British ships. 


India’s New Status. 

It will be observed that the situation created 
by India’s stepping from the Imperial Conference 
into the Paris Peace Conference and League 
of Nations in the manner in which she did 
was in certain respects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to harmonize with her constitu- 
tional ition us defined in the Government 
of India Act Nevertheless, as the Secretary 
of State, In a Memorandum presented to tho 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Office in 1929. showed, “Ite has been the 
deliberate object of the Seoretary of State to 
make India's new status a reality for practical 
purposes within w'dest possible limita’’ It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control, nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Parliament, could he delegate it: ‘ But 
it has been his constant endeavour to restriot 
its exercise to a Minimum, to keep even its 
existence as far as possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
reatest possible freedom of action under the 
nfinence of their Legislature and of public 
opinion,” 
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There arc available many Illustrations of| 
thise principles beg followed in practice 
India is given scope 10 pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits even though a8 has occurred 
in some instinces it brings her into conflict 
with His Majcsty’s Government In1025, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drags India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H M's 
Government which resulted in India sotthing the 
aestion of Indian hemp to her own ee In 
the event of such conflict within those limita, 
the Sccrctary of State acts If he acts 
at all as head of the Government of 
India rather than a8 a member of His Mayatys 
Government He docs not use his powcr to 
at on the Indian Ddegition an artificial 
solidarity with British Dclogites but rather 
with the cons nt of his colleagues of His Majesty's 
Government, he stands aside and allows 
represent itives of Indi. the samo frocdom as 
Dominion Delt gates would «enjoy in controversy 
with the Dele gates of Great Britain Inha his 
articipated in all the Assemblics of thc Le wue 
x the annual scssion of the Intern:itional 
Tabour Conference where berause of her ind: 
vidual iinportance she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferencts on sperial 
subjects held under tho auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non 


India and the League of Nations. 


League, International Conferences, including 
the Washington Conference on Naval Armament 
12 1921, in Genoa ECoonomie Conference in 1022, 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London in 1980 India is also represented on 
several permanent Jeague bodies, eg, the 
governing body of the International labour 
office, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Hconomic Committee, tho 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co operation It is interesting to 
note that since 1921 Sir Atul Chatterjee has 
been acting as Deputy Commissioner of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office and this position was preliminary to his 
being elected Chairman in 1032 


The yegr 1932 saw the opening of a League 
of Nations Bureau in Bombay in response 
to the demands of succtssive delegations 
to Gcneva Its purpose is to keep in 
touch with representative Indian opmion so 
that Geneva and Indla may be brought closer 
together Ihc Bureau is maintund by the 
leazut of Nations without any coutributioa by 
the Govcrume nt of India 


In the Report of the Indian Delegation in 
1933 @ recommendation was made for the 
appointment of a pcrmanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva but Government havc not yet secon ther 
way to idopt the suggestion 
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Labour in India, 


GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India 1s and always has been a predominantly | 
agricultural countly and over sixty flVe per: 
cent of her working population arc dependant | 
mn the soil for the ir peu pil mcans ot live yhoud | 
Agntulture by itself howevi1 docs not always 
afford, either to the aznictulturist or to the 
wuicultural labourer the whacwithal for hcep 
ing body and soul together Much the gicater 
purt of the land {3 divided up inte small holdings 
which are in the hands of cultivating own 15 or 
of cultivating tenants who work on the flelds 
themselvis with as many numbers of their 
tamilis as are able to do so — Litth outside 
lybour 18 employ d and then only durmg busy 
spells such as at transplanting and harvesting 
Forthe pmely agricultural labourer ¢mployme nt 
on the land is casual ind spasinodie = and 
wietmally the ish wases catned by him are 
imarkably low foi the contract of himnyz oftcn 
indudcsa mid day meal Lven forthe members 
cf the famulica of the Cultivating owncrs und 
t(nants employment on the Jand iw sc liom 
percntual and 18 mostly scasonal = It is n ces 
‘ary theicfore for both the smalkr cultivators 
ind the agricultural labourcrs t» mugritc fre 
qucotly to the towns inl cits in search of 
ad litional work in order to hee p the wollttom the 
door but, the migration 1s generally alwiys of 
1 tcmporary Character antl tho azculturist 
(Contact with his land is scliom if ever porms 
nntly brokin It 1 this pool—ceultivating 
owners and tenants im inbers of the familus 
mi the landk ss agricuitural labour rs— trom 
which the inanufacturing tiansport imining and 
ther industries of Indiv draw the bulk of the 
Isbour which they mquire Unlike the West 
Wheie large congregations of workprople have 
hecn Completely divora d from the land and are 
} rmanontly setthd in industiial towns and 
its the propol fron of po rmancat town dwellers 
un India as comparcd with the tote population 
Is exiedingly small and a4 has already becn 
1 intcd out above, the majouty of Indfan 
Industrial workers 1cturn to ani maintain thon 
‘ontact with the land This point cannot br 
vet aphasized bucanse 1f is the niost umportant 
{utor for the ploper appreciation and undc1 
standing of the sevelal problums cuonnectcd with 
Tndian industrial labour 


Tt is no doubt true that in many instancc4 it 
1S the spirit of adventure or the Ime of city lift 
Wluch dtaws the agriculturist from his land to 
(he towns In mot cases however the migra- 
{ion is due to the efforts of the Jobber or ¢é 
T riiting agent to sccure tht labour which his 
tin} loyer requires Many inust be the stories 
thit are told to the ilfiterato and ignorant 
tC sant of the attractions of employment in city 
11 lostries—gtories the telling of which fn almost 


all cass is followed by s¢ vere disillusionment- 
but still wherc necds must the devil drives and 
so the stroam continus to flow Lhe duration 
ot the stiy in a town or city would depend on 
the eatcnt of the mcd fo: cash Tt may last 
only fot a f¢w weeks or it may extend to a few 
months Jn many cases a member of an 
tzriculttoist 8 family may be icgtured to work 
ina town o7 city for years in order to scond home 
such rmittanaus 14 he can fiom his meagro 
wages buteven then ther are always freque nt 
1eturns home ¢«ither for some festive oucasion 
such as 3 mariage or for putaking in the 
obs quics and relimous rites wsouutd with 
.dcath in the family or tor short spc lla of work 
onthe soilduring the busyscason = Such workers 
become scm permancnt town dwolkra and, 
ag a result of the experienc which they have 
giined an sible to securc employment in shill d 
Jobs and to commind higher wagcs and better 
conditions of work 


THE EARLIER FACTORY ACTS, 


Up to almost the end of the nincteenth 
ca ntury there was n> State control over condi- 
tions of employm not in any industry in India 
Lunployers woe tut to do what they Uked 
with the result that Indian labout was cXxploited 
to th fullest cvt nt possible Honk of labour 
wore inordinatily cxccssive ratch of wages 
unduly low and otha: conditions of ¢mploy ment 
as bal as they possibly could be | Uhere waa 
no regulation of the age at which children could 
bo cmployc ! there wo no periodical or weekly 
holidays ant there was n> legislation to safe 
guard tutovy workers trom mjury through 
wadcnts caused by cat ugh ment with unfcnced 
maathincry inmotion = Lmployces thought only 
interms of! 5 d and forgetting the human 
factor in the labo which thcy employed consi 
dered their workyx Oph: a4 a spe echlcss and silent 
per of their factory plants to be workid to the 
imit of the endurance not of the workers but of 
the machIlncry With thc giowth of factory 
organisation in India and the 1apid de ve lopment 
of her industrien the iminds of ( rtain men, 
notably the late Mr Sorabyc Shapurjce Le nyali, 
CIb however beyan to be awakcncd to the 
existence of cvils which by the standards of 
to day would be considtred imtokiable and 
linct abing ¢ fforts at oc Curing soni improve Ment 
in conditions of work in fictorics resnitcd not- 
withstanding strenuous and universal] opposition 
at the tina from all ¢mploycrs in the pasaing 
of the fist Indian Kactoris Act of 1881 This 
Act gave a limited measure of protection to 
childron flistly, by plohibitmg thciz employ- 
ment in factoyice if they woe unde: seven years 
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of age and also in two separate factories on the 
game day; secondly, by restricting their hours 
of employment to nine per day; and thirdly, 
by requiring that they should be granted four 
holidays in @ month and also rest intervals in 
accordance with rules to be framed by_local 
governments The lower and upper age limits 
of “children” were fixed at seven and twelve 
respectively but the scope of the measure was 
greatly restricted by fixing the number of opera- 
tives necesaary to constitute a factory at 100, 
by excluding from tho operation of the Act 
those factories which did not work for more 
than four months In a year, and also by exclud- 
ing all establishments which did not use mecha- 
nical power: this last exclusion 1emaining 
absolute until 1922. The burden of proving 
that an employed person was over seven or 
twelve years of age as the case might be was 
placed on the person accused ot employing any- 
one contrary to the law. The Act contained 
no restrictions in connection with the employ- 
ment of adult labour but provision was made for 
the fencing of such parts of machinery as would 
he dangerous if left unfenced and for the reporting 
of accidents. The appointment of inspectors 
and certifying surgeons was left to the discretion 
of local governments; and the work of inspec- 
tion, like most other duties at that time, was 
thrown at once on the district officers in all 
provinces District officers had neither the 
time nor the necessary technical knowledge for 
the adequate inspection of factories and it was 
not long betore the 1881 Act became almost a 
dead letter in most provinces, 


ares in 1882,the Coroner of Bombay reported 
an Incident where a boy of 15, after working 
14 hours in a mill, including the whole night. 
was killed by being entangled in a cog-wheel 

Of all the provincial governments in India, the 
Government of Bombay has always taken a 
Progressive lead in matters connected with 
labour ; and, following the Coroncr of Bombay's 
report, the Bombay Government obtained the 
services of an English Inspector ot Factories, 
Mr. Moade King, tor a period of six months to 
study and make a report on the working of the 
1881 Act. His recommendations included the 
alteration in the age limits of children from seven 
to 12 to elght to 13; the Imitation of their 
hourr of work to six per day; the restriction of 
the hours of work for females to day light ;_ the 
creation of a “‘ young persons” class to include 
all up to 16 and the limitation of their hours of 
labour; and tho abolition of the clause limiting 
the definition of “‘ factories ’’ to works employ- 
ing at least 100 persons. Mr. Meade King's 
report was followed up by a Factories Commis- 
sion appointed by the Government of Bombay in 
1884 to consider whether any further legislative 
Mm-*asures were necessary. ‘“‘ The evidence taken 
by the Commission confirmed the vicw that 
conditions were worst in the smaller factories, 
and particularly in upcountry ginning factories 

Many of these factories omployed Jess than 100 
persons, and the clause excluding factories which 
did not work for more than four months had 
been expressly introduced with the object of. 
exempting them all from the operation of the. 
Act, The work was carried on mainly by 
women, and evidence given by all the witnesacs 
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familiar with the conditions—nearly all men 
engaged in the management of factories—was 
described by the Commission as ‘a ead tale o{ 
great want on the one side and cruel cupidity 
on the other.’ Women were employed for long 
periods for 23 hours a day, two or three hours 
being the longest time for which they could he 
absent. They were kept at work continuously 
till they were exhausted (and they were said to 
die frequently as a result of Overwork) and were 
then replaced by fresh women, if they could he 
found. In the busiest season the hands worked 
for several days and nights without stopping 
There was no other work available, and the 
wage was 3 to 4 annas for a day of 16 hours with, 
at times, half an anna as bonus for longer hours 
The factories were nearly all ill-ventilated, and 
they were covered by corrugated iron roofs in 
many cascs, while the machinery was generally 
unfenced*.” The mentality of the time may be 
judged from the fact that the Commfssion with 
their professed desire to be ‘ moderate ’ in their 
findings, urged that in factories working for less 
than six months In a year, women and children 
should be employed daily for onty 16 hours with 
two hours’ rest ! 


The stout opposition put up by employers all 
over India at the time against further advance 
in legislation for the control of working condi- 
tions in factories made it very difficult for 
Government to proceed an expeditiously as they 
could have wished in the matter; but, at the 
same time, Government wete not unmindful ot 
the need for securing as much evidence as 
possible of prevailing conditions in order to 
complete their case for greater regulation 
Large meetings of textile mill workers were 
organised In Bombay City by persons interested 
in labour welfare and memorials praying fo: 
better conditions of work in factories were sub- 
mitted to Government. One such memorial 
submitted In 1884 demanded (1) a complete day 
af rest every Sunday, (2) a recoss of half an hour, 
(3) the limitation of hours of work from 6-30 a m 
to sunset, (4) compensation for injurles and 
disablement, and (5) the payment of wages nof 
later than the 15th of the month following that 
in which they were earned. It is significant 
that periods of forty and more than fifty years 
had to elapse before the fourth and the fifth of 
these very clementary demands of factory 
workers In India were granted by the State. 


A landmark in the history of factory legisia- 
tion in India was a memorandum on conditions 
of work in factories in the Bombay Presidencv 
which was submitted to Her Majesty’s Chief 
Inspector of Factories in England in 1886 by 
Mr. James Jones, an English Factory Inspector 
who was appointed by the Government of 
Bombay in 1888 as the first permanent special 
Inspector of Factories in India, Mr, Jones’ 
memorandum was incorporated by the Britlsh 
Chief Inspector of Factories in his report for 
1886-87 and 1t makes harrowing reading. Most 
factories worked from daybreak to sunset, 
Sundays were usually working days and, if they 
were holidays, they had to be used for cleaning 
the frames, There were no proper intervals 
‘or rest or meals, Both women and children 


were worked for excessively long hours. Vent!< 
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lation in most factories was extremely bad and 
eanitation Icft much to be d sired Mr Jones 
urged that pro sure on the Governm nt of India 
from the Home (roverniment was necessary = In 
March 1889 the Government of India after 
consullin,, lo al Governments forwarded to the 
se retary of S ate tor Inda definite proposals 
for the molifkation of the 1881 Act The 
m3in amendments sugzosted were (1) the 
1(duction of the nutinber of workcrs necessary 
to constitute a factory to 20 (2) the raising of 
the lower age of children to nine and (3) the 
r struction in the hours of work for women to 
11 At the suzgestion of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commetce and the Indian Jute Manufacturers 
Asso fation ancther kactomes Comm ssion was 
appointed In 1890 to enquire ito factory con 
ditions im Lengal Bombay the North West 
Provinces and Qudh On this o casion female 
opiratives were stion ‘ly opposed to any limita- 
tion of th nm hours ot work if @ similar limita 
tion were not miudc for the hours of male opera 
tives anl the Comm sion th retore recom 
mended that the Government shoul i have power 
to ¢xempt any o1 all wom n trom the clause 
hmitinz thelr hours to 11 duly 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1891. 


It isnot nec avary for the purposes of this not 
to tlace the various stages Ioading up to thi 
passing of the 189{ Amending Act ant it wil 
| suficicut to state that, as finally passed 1 
r pr scoteda bigads ince onthe Act of ten year 
before Lhe main fcatures of the new Act were 
(1) the 1edu tion in the number of persons 
ne (8 ary to constitute a factory from 100 to 50 
nithe zrant of the power to local Governments 
1c notify con crn’ employin, 20 of More persons 
tactories (2) a compulsory Stoppa.,e of work 
tr halt an hour between noon and 2 pm for 
Ul op ratives cacept those ¢mploycd im factories 
working on the basis ot approved shitts (3° 
1} ><ision for weckly hohdays (4) the fixation 

f the lower and upper limils of the age of 
hildien at nine and 14 the limitation of 
th ar daily hours of work ta scven and to day 
ht and the prombition of thcir employment 
mdannious work and (5) the limitation of 
th daily hours ot work of women to 11 the 
1 striction of their employm nt during 8 pm 
tnt 4 am and the provision that if women 
“ re worked for the full clcven hours permitted 
1) the Act they should be given rest intervals 
im tnting in the aggre zate to at least an hour 
tui a half per day (Government accepted the 
1 Mouenlation of the Comuasion of 1890 
1 1 the ¢xemption of any or all women from the 
} 1stion of the regulation of th ir daily hours 
work and 4 wile cxempting clause was added 
the 1891 Amindimz Act Lhe Act was 
1 iried generally as the final word on the 
! ition of factories and His Execlloncy Lord 
Isdowne spe king in the 7 ezislative Council 
the fam Said We bclieve that the cffcet ot 
™M asure wijl be to place factory labour in 
‘ona proper footing and our Bill will be 
pted here and at home not as 2 merc 
lude to still further restrictions but & settle 


a fina] as any settlement of sucha qui stion | 
€ 
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Apart from the mass meetings of workmen 
which were organiscd in the eighties by human 
tarian Soctal reformers for the pur pose of mimo 
rialismz (tovernment for improvement of con 
ditions of work in factories Indlin factory 
labour wis almost up to the be zinning of the 
twentieth century a silent and unorganised 
factor in the huge industrial organieation that 
was rapidly coming into bing in India =Tiade 
uniomsm was non exiatent and there was no 
channel through whivh the Indian workman 
could ventilate his grievances and ask for their 
redress ‘The atrike as a weapon of defence 
azainst oppressive conditions was almost un 
hnown and such industrial disputes as did occur 
soon terminated in favout of the employer owing 
to the unfettered power whih he enjoyed of 
replacing all men who downed tools with black 
le g labour 


INTRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
AND THE GREAT PLAGUE. 


The last decade of the mneteenth century 
saw the advent of two new frctors in the 
fleld of industrial Jabour in India which 
were destined for the time bcuing at any 
rate, to worsen conditions im Indian factories 
The first was the introduction of deactriaity for 
purposes ot tactory hghting and the sccond 
wis the wileSpread epidemyu ot plazuec By 
1900 the majoilty ot the cotton textile mills 
in Bombay City and almost all the jute mulls 
in Bengal were ht by clectriaity and by the end 
of thit you the ravages of the great epidemic 
of plague which firat biohe out in Bombay 
City in 1896 and soon Spread to other centres 
in India, resulted iu the reduction ot the labour 
forcc in most centres to a third to a half of its 
normal strength Theimmediate effict of these 
two events was a considerable increase im 
working hours Many of the larger textile 
mills resorted to day and might working and 
evidence is not wanting that some mills worked 
their operatives continuously for stretches of 
fifteen to twenty hours per day In Bombay 
City there were actually auctions for labourcrs 
at street corners Lhe weaker of both the 
cotton and the jute mills however hegan to 
be alarind at the cc mpotition from the mills 
which worked day and mght and many of the 
millowners werc not unwilling that Government 
should step in and prohibit mght working alto 
geth 1 Factory industris were however 
saved frout turther restrictive measures owing 
© Serious Slumps which oecurred in hoth the 
otton and the jute tradcs at the beginnin, of 
the twenticth century Lhe problem of limiting 
hours of work ot adult workers appeared to have 
Yolved itself ani Government decided that no 
-mmediatce action was mcessary Ihe result 
was that an urgently necded reform was post 

poned by a de ade 


Ihe ravages cau ed by the plague were how 
‘ver not entirely devold of some ood effects 
The heavy mortality caused by it had thinned 
“he ranks of agriultural workers and the 
Neyguality between the demand for and the 
supply of labour naturally led to a considerable 
improvement In agricultural wiges Both 
ultivators and agricultural labourers felt that 
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there was little need to search for additional 
wok by migrating to the towns from where 
reports were continually forthcoming of ex 
cessive hours of work in factorics which were 
lit by elcctrraty Such tudustaial workerp as 
remuned yn the towns therefore began to fol 
more ind¢ pendant than they did before 


first awtkinings of a sense of class CoNnscrous 
ness ainonz industilal workmen = ‘They were 
] ss rindy to submit to the old conditions and 
whercver cmployers tried to foree thore con 
ditrons upon thelr workinen they were met by 
opposition Black 4g labour was not avail 
able to the same extent as before and a few 
satiny strikes met With instantaneous Suceess 
Lhese entiv successes Jed toa disputes of a more 
widesprcrd and concerted charactcr—disputes 
which rosultcd inca general all round improve 
meptin wigs kmoployers bo gin to find that 
wspuit of bargaining was slowly but surely re 
placing the old tacit acceptance by the workers 
of such tates vund conditions as they chose to 
offer during the ¢ ewier decades of the growth 
ot Indian industrialiam 


There was no finther vdvince in factory legisla 
tion gn India tor twenty years after 1891) The 
period 1801 1911 was one of changing conditions 
and of investication It was wlso marked by 
intouse Industifal activity intbe country There 
wis ar spd cxapansion in road and railway con 
struction with vcolluteralactivit yin budding ¢n 
gincerme and minin, the number of factorics 
rose trom 656 m 1892 to 2 403 in 1911 and the 
avetAze daiky mumbcr of persons employed 
in these fectorcs increastd from 316 816 to 
79 944 ovat the same pertod = The cotton and 
the jute andustrics Showed top figures m= this 
expansion aad the damand for labomw began to 
getamore and more wute as yearsiollod on A 
greater numtcr of factors be xan to be lt by 
electricity wn lb myzht working was quite a com 
mon fcature in all branches of the textile in 
dustry Most of the cotten and the jute mills 
however did not work on the basts of shifts as 
they do to day and the same batch of workpeople 
who cntcrcd & mull in the carly hours of the 
morning were expected to continue working 
through the day and the evenmy into the late 
hours of the night ours of work in cotton 
mills in Lombay averaged tourteen and a half 
and inthe jute nulls in Bengal fifteen per day 
and when one thinks in terms of averages one 
must not fotget that In averaging there must 
be several units mm = frequcncics Ingher than 
the averowe ‘ The icsult of the scarcity of 
labour was to increas¢ theimterest of the employ 
crs in making conditions more attractive 
Lhe raising of wazes was onc step the provision 
of hons(s was another Inside the fac tery 
Jess was done to make industrial labour 
attractive . It was an axiom with a number of 
employers that labour did not object to long 
hours in the factory, and that the actual hours 
of work were not considered oxcessive hy those 
who worked.” The Inspector of Factories in 
Bengal, however, considered that the large 
number of strikes which were oucurring in that 
province in the first decade of the present 
century were directly attributable to long hours 
Critkeising the behef that the Indian labourer 
preferred to don Httle work over a long period 


and - 
the beginning of the twentieth century saw the’ 
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than to work hard fora short period” he remark 
edthat thelatter system nevir appcarsto have 
becn tried so that this opinion may be takou 
AR mere supposition and in his reports he 
pointed out on more than one occ ven that in 
workshops wherc hours had always boon shorter 
Than in textile factomes there was not the same 
itheudty in obtainmy the labour required 
In a few individual cases) the managcments of 
some mills admitted that they bad Increased 
both than out put and thar profits substantially 
as aresult of reductions mn hows but if was to 


be at a much Iatcr date that these solitary 
stance were fo receive mow = gencrail 
confirination 


As far an the hours of wotk of women factory 
workers wore Comtetned the 189) Act had 14 
tinted them to devon por day but) owing te 
a fanly general demand tiom women tos hours 
coincident with those for mon Jocal Gove tnme nts 
had granted several cxacmptfions to individual 
futones wand groups of factories permitting th 
(mployment of women dung hors paravlle! 
with those for men The restrictive provisi ns 
of that A(t 14 far us the Cmployment of women 
was conccrned wore therfore partially inc fice 
tive It washoped however that th rcducti n 
whith the Act had made in the hours of work ¢4 
Childien fo seven por day would result ino2 
dnninution in the demand tor child labow —1 
hoyx that wis not fulfkd both on aceount ct 
the acute shortage of adult mal labots and the 
Inghei wages that were demanded by Wl 
bodiud men Fhe annuals wtisticsot the wvarig 
daily numbars of persons employcd an factories 
show that whe rcas the numbers of mon cmp) ye | 
ros by a litth over 147 por cent In 1971 as 
compared with 1892) similar mcieascs tn th 
numbers oat women and childicn cmrplove | 
amounted to 164 and mor than 17> par ccnt 
rospectively = Bat over und above the emplry 
ment of a comparatively larger proportion of 
childten there were flagrant evasions of fh 
provisions of the Act both by the cmploynic nt ¢t 
under aged childrcn and by compctling them ft) 
work tor considcrably lonic1 than tlic 1nd 
gible hours Both the J88L and the 1991 Acts 
had provided for certification but this was net 
compulsory and the burden of proving thaf 
child whose Mcgal employment was complamed 
of wan not underthe prescribed age rested with 
theaccused Convittions were dificult to obtain 
becaurc both then ag now there js much room 
tor honest differences of opinion regardmg th 
ages of Indian children No certificatcs | 
fitness were nec ssary before children cowld b 
employed and cmployers wo1e consequently 
left in a position to do much as they liked 


Tt1s not« worthy that the lad in the matt ! 
a statutory reduction in the hours of work ¢| 
adult workers was given by the Bombay mill 
owners, 


The agitation against ‘“‘Sweatcd labow 
conditions started by two of tho lead 
newspapers and periodicals in India was s00n 
taken up by the operatives and at a largo meetin. 
of mill workers held in Bombay City on th 
24th September 1005 a demand waa made for wt 
twelve-hour day Frightened at the pros (t 
of betng facad with a gencral strike 1n the cotton 
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mills in the city, the majority of the Bombay 
mills agri d to work a twelve hour day up to 
the Ist Deumbcr and a thirteen hour day 
thereafter The Government of India drew up 
v draft Bill ani aenot it to local Gove rnme nts for 
opimon and this was soon tollowid by the ap- 
point Ment of 1 Commiuttce (the I reer Smith Com 
mitt e¢)tomthe a peiinunary survey of thi hours 
ant conditions of woiks of pusons of all ages 
mil scaces employed in factomes The Com 
nutlee recommuendcd the restuction of the hours 
f adult wotkers to twelve wor day = and 
following the Berne Convention of 1906 also 
1 ¢ mimcndcd that night work fo1 women should 
bu prohibitcd 


APPOINTMENT OF FACTORY 
LABOUR COMMISSION OF 1907. 


Fhe fludings of the Lrect Smith Committet 
made the appomlincnt of a Comimisgon inevi 
tibl andth Home Government im October 1907 
winounced the appointment of a Factory Iabour 
(mmission with seven membors under the 
hatimanship of the Hon blo Mr (att 1waids Sir) 
W oP Morison TOS Lhe terms of rcterence 
wit to investizate im respoct of all factorics 
In India the qu stions referred to Sir Hamilton 
hi rSnuths Committers and the various 

inn stions and mwcommendations which that 
( minittec has made Ihe Commission 
tial & compkitc survey of tactory Conditions 
Wfudla antl th f ropat which was publishcd 
In 108 Gy sa ¢ Mmpichcnsive account of con 
litioms at tle ftiine and of the detects of the 
Xt ting Iegislation 


Ihe Comnnssion cndomsed the abuses and the 
ions of the PS8] und 1891 Acts in Conne ction 
With the employment of Children hey tound 
that in Ciuloutta the headquarters of a factory 
11 yp tor from 30 to 40 per ant of the children 
Neloved halt time im jute factories wore under 
th okgewl age oof nine years and that 2 
1 te nt of th voung full timcrs wore under the 
1 al age of tomtecn years In 17 out of 29 
ton mills visited outside the Bombay Presi 
Toys allthe childron under 14 years ot age were 
Waly worked the sam hours as adults 

I many factories the provisions of the Act 
With regud to the weekly holiday und the dally 
Cinterval were more or les¢ignond  Lactory 
1) ctors almuitted that they knew of the 
\ tence of these cvuls and also that they took 
2 t ps to stop tham = The Conimission stated 
 t inspections of large factoiles by District 
Istiatcs o2 (Civil Suizcons was a uscless 

! tity so far as the sadmuinistiation of the 
Lt tty luw was concerned and thcy 1¢com 

1d that it should be abandoned 


\s fal as the findings of the Commission with 

1 to the question of the hows of work of 

tl tt males is concerned it must be admitted 
looked at from the point of vicw of opmons 
lon the subject to day, they must ippear to 
ben of a anther halting charactcr dhe 
Mssion Wwol¢ unanitnousdy of opmion that 
limitation wah esscntial but the majority 
opposed to my direct limitation — | heir 
Ments were —(1) that no case had been 
aut in favour at applyimg a punciple which 


l 
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had not men accepted claewhac (2) that 
direct limitation involved a restiiction of the 
working hours in all factorics wheicas such 
restriction was only necessary in textile factories , 
(3) that it would not be possibl: to cnforce such 
a restriction owing to the necessarily small cadre 
of the inspecting staff (4) that most capitalists 
were opposed to it and (5) that Ww the working 
hours of adult males woe Itmited to 12 o1 13 
per day attempts would he made in the future 
to icstrict these hours still further As far as 
women & hours were concaincd, they actually 
proposed that the statutory Maximum should be 
incieased from 11 to 12 It 14 note worthy that 
only one member (Dr Nan) dissented from the 
Commision & findings in the matter of adult 
hours Jyh Nair rccommended a imitation 
in the hours of adult mile wothkcrs to twelve 
per day and a continuation of the 11 hour day 
tor women with less power to local Governments 
to grant exciuptions The findings of the 
Commission were ciculatcd to all provincial 
Governments tor opinions and in the hght of 
chitiasms rucelved) the Government of India 
drew up a ficth Bill to consolidate ind amend 
the law 1egulating Iabow in factories this 
Bill was introduced in the Governor General 8 
Legislative Coundal in Jwly 190) In drifting 
the Bill the Government of India followed the 
proposals nade by D1 Nau rather than by the 
majority of the Commussion 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1911. 


Want of space prevents us from rwcounting 
the various stazcs through which the Bill had 
to go betore 1t was finally pissed on the 21st 
March 1911 It naturally ¢voked considerable 
opposition from all quarters but this was not 40 
strong 15 that which met the proposals of 
(Government In the eahtics and the ninctler 
It m intercsting however to obstive that one 
association which submitted a last muanute 
nie Morial to tho Sclect Committee of the La gisia 
tive Council to whom the Bul had be no referted 
after alluding to the protest which im point of 
unanimity and omphasis lias scidom it ever been 
qualled in the case of Indian Iegislative pio 
jects , praved that cvn at this clevonth 
hour 1t 15 carnestly hoped that the revolutionary, 
dangerous and unnecessary legislation cont In 
plated should not be persisted in’ 


The 1881 Act cndeavowed to place a limitation 
on the hours of work ot children cmployed in 
factorias The 1801 Act introduad a fiuther 
limitation in Children s homs and for tho first 
time placed a Hmitatiou on the houts of work of 
women The 1911 Aut sought to make a begin 
ming in the restriction of the hours of woth of 
adult males by prescribing that men 4 hows in 
textile fac tories should not cvceed twelve par day 
It was not considend necessary to limit nen 8 
hous in othe: tvpes of tactonlcy because 16 was 
bulie ved that cxecasive hours wore only to be 
found in the tcxtile industry — Linde souls were 
Inmade to prevent cucunicotions of the Act 
firstly by providing that mechanical powe 
should not be used in teatile taclorics for More 
than twelve hours per day and secondly, by 
prestribing that no persons should be employed 
in any factory exupt between the hours of 
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five-thirty in the morning and seven in the 
evening In both cases local Governments Were 
vested with powers to grant relaxations in cascs 
where tactorles worked on approved systems 
of shifts. The provisions of the 1891 Act in 
connection with women’s hours were maintained 
but with the difference that the rest interval of 
an hour and a half prescribed for women who 
were made to work for the full permsnble hours 
was reduced ‘This was done in order to limit 
the spreadover Children's hours in textile 
factorics were reduced to six per day and more 
stringent measuics were provided for tnspection 
and certification A compulsory rest interval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories, A 
number of provisions were made for the health 
and safety of the operatives and several «hanges 
designed to make inspection more effective and 
to both prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
were incotporated , but, at the same time, wide 
powers were given to local Governments to 
giant exemptions, 


The 1911 Act was brought into force with 
effect from the 1st of July 1912 The adininistra- 
tion of the new legislation did not prove to be as 
diffic ult aa was anticipated partly because textile 
employers in particular were beginning to 
realise that longe: hours with the same sets of 
operatives did not necessarily mean greater 
production and that reductions in hours of 
work wherever they had becn brought into 
effect had not reduced eficiency Substantial 
mcreases In the provincial factory inspection 
stafts did much to prevent evasions of the 
Act but the abuse of the employment of childien 
in two Separate factorics on the same day began 
to assuine mote serious propoitions atte: the 
passing of the 1911 Act “Ihe reduction in 
(lildien’s hows in textile factorces, coupled 
with the exclusion of Many childrn owing to 
atrictet certification, led to a rerious 2cstriction 
in the supply ot child labour, and in some 
centies many a child worked a full day under 
two names and with two certificates,” 


THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR. 


Matters in connection with the administration 
of the Factories Act of 1911 had hardly begun 
to be regularisxcd when the whole world was 
conviulsed by the outbreah of the Great War 


of 1914-1918. Metaphorically, the whole world | 


was in the melting pot and Indian labour went 
into it too. The large contingents of Indian 
troops which wero sent overseas had to be 
supplied with clothing, rations and the munitions 
of war. Imports of manufactured articles into 
india were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and material 
to tho vallous seats of war, Heavy demands 
were also being made by both belhgerent and 
other countries for 1aw products. Here waa the 
opportunity for which India had been waiting 
for genciations and she was not slow in seizing 
it with both hands Much of he: available arable 
land was put under cultivation, and there was an 
immediate and rapid expansion in every 
sphere of her industrial activity. Factories 


in India. 


sprang up everywhere like mushiooms ; and all 
available Hieans of transport were requisitioned 
for the carriage of men, beasts and goods to the 
tts and to the seats of manufacture. Indian 
abour was consequently faced with a more than 
capacity demand for its services, Local Govein- 
Ments were beselged by employeis with requests 
for 1elaxations of existing restrictions in hours 
and conditions in factorns The ranks of the 
factory inspectorate were thinned as 4 result 
ot some inspectors having joined the Aghting 
forces and the duties of factory inspection were 
entrusted to officers already oveiburdened with 
other work, All the good preparatory work 
which had been done during the two years 
following the coming into effect of the 1911 Act 
suneared to be going by the board—-but only 
temporarily, because Indian labour was no longer 
that dumb and inarticulate part of factory 
plants which it used to be dung the years 
preceding the outbreak of the war If workers 
were asked to work for longer hows they dc- 
Mmanded and secured higher rates of wages 
They were also not blind to the fact that em- 
ployers were Making better profits than before 
Prices of all commodities were, Moleover, 
rising and Indian operatives, like others, began 
to foel that they were not able to make both 
ends met on prevalent rates. There were, 
therefore, frequent demands fot increa%xs in 
wage rates—demands which were not always 
granted without strikes, but the few strikes 
which occurred were mostly of an unorganised 
character and were short-lived bucause employers 
rather than allow production to suffer by pro- 
longed stoppages ot work reached compromises 
with thcir workmen by doling out small increas 
in waye rates at fr qucnt intervaly, Apprehen- 
sive howe ve1, of their Workpeople demanding a 
continuation of the higher 1:atcs after the war 
had ended, many cinploycit all over India and 
particularly in the textile industry in the Bombay 
Presidency reyorted to the device of granting 
wage increases in the form of war or deainoess 
allowances over the basic rates of 1914—-8 
tactice Which cotton millowners 1 the cities of 
mbay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur and tip 
soveral other centres are adhering to even to-dav 
In extenuation of their action in this matter 
employers referred to the sliding scale alowant« § 
dependent on cost of living indexes which welt 
introduced in munition and other factories and 
establishments in Gieat Britain and Many 
Western countries towards the end of the wal 


One of the most vexed qucstions in Indian 
industry 18 that ot wages and Indian employcis 
will not giant increases in rates unless they 
aro to1ced to du so, Wages in 1916-17 welt 
undoubtedly highor than what they were in 
1914, but at the same time, real wages (earning 
expressed in terms of sufficioncy in relation 
to the cost of living) were in many centres and 
cases lower than in the pie-war year; and 
consequently, industrial worke1» were very litth 
bettor off than they were betore the war. At 
the same timc, however, the foundations for 
a bettcor standard of life were being laid. 5x 
cessivo hours of work, however, still continued 
to be the feature in all branches of industry 
and conditions inside the facto: les had worsencd 
Owing to the influx of large bodies of person» 
into the towns, housing became hopelessly 
inadequato and rents soared to heights which 
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forced soveral local Governments to pass 
kgislation to control them Temporary 
bastees (collections of improvised huts and 
shelters) sprang up everywhelte and thesc were 
a standing menace to the maintenance of the 
good health of town and city populations Many 
ot the new factories which had bcen erected 
dung the war to meet the demand for muni- 
tions and aimy clothing wore just mere shy Iters 
with roots and sidcs built of corruzatcd metal 
Conditionsin such tactorics duiting the summer 
and the wet 8(asons wer cxtremely oppressive 
litth attempt had been made to study the 
questions of ploper ventilation in the oldcr 
factories or of the manner in which the 11 
iffects of «excessive humidification in woavinz 
sheds could be mitigated  Lmployers still 
continued to think in terms of dividcnds and 1t 
would not be Incorrect to say that greater care 
was taken of the inachinery than of the human 
ck ment in front of 16 (raps 1n muster rolls 
aused by the serious iJIness o1 death of num 
bas of operatives could always be fill d without | 
(\pense or at the worst, at the cost of a few 
TuUpCS Pal to a jobhc1 or a reciuiting agent 
but 2 placements of un(ared for and neglected 
machincty would considerably mduc availabk 
plofite and agency commissions 


Agency commissions ale a pecuhar feature 
1 Indian industry Unlike the West where 
latge industual cnterpiiseR alc controlld by 
minazing directors who 1datve fixed salaries 


ty what are known as agency flams Ofte ncr 
than not the persons comprishug these firms 
have littl o1 n> expoarucnce in the vatious | 
tranches ot the technique of manutactuic and | 
thy maive them remunctation generally on 
th basis ot a percentage on quantitics manufac 
tur do irtespective of sales o1 profits Most 
t Hdles arc hawditary and go down trom 
fithcr to son again irrespective of the fact 
wh ther the sons have the necessary qualifica 
t1 ng or not to conduct the huge cnterprises 
ntrustcd to their care Agency firms are 
nitucully inturcstcd mainly in the specding up 
1 production and thcy have no time tor any 
{hing cxcept calculations of their profits both 
{1 mi percentagc son production and cominissions 
n purchases of plant and raw material ‘Lhis 
L wld not however be taken as mdicating 
that ther = were no humanitarian ¢ mploye rs 
linia Most of the larger cngimeermg work 
| ps were controlkd by Lnglshmmn and 
lr igners ay of whom had had actual cx 
I 1! nce Of work in foreign factories before aed 
imc industiuial entroprenetis in India, an 
1 Wwny of these conteins hours of work were 
r 15 mable and the wi Lfaie of the labour mploycd 
Wis given a fair mcasurc of studious considcra 
1 Indian ¢employcrs were also not lacking 
}ionecr work in the field of Industiial wi Ifarc 
1 l the late Sir Currimbhoy J brahim, the 
Mr Nuwtosjee Wadia, the late Mr Morarjee 
( idas and the late Me Bomonjee Pctit 
muth to provide decent housing and proper 
ical facilities for the workers cmplayed in 
many large cotton mills which thy con 
ld in the ciths of Bombay and Sholapur 
pres all industries asa whole very little . 
fone for the wi ltare of labourand humani- 
‘n employers wore like the proverbial necdles 
haystac 
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to the unprecedcntcd depreciation in 
‘Tencics of Most Luropean countries 


many Company flotations in Indla arc directed 
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THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 


The vittorious and successful emergence 
Great Britain her dominions and her, ie 
fiom the World Wat of L9L4 1918 led the people 
of the British Linpiuc and particularly of 
India, to believe that the dawn ot an utopia 
had at last arrivcd Lvcrybody cxp.cted that 
pula s would fall that there wold be an ample 
scope of cinployment for all and that the cnd 
of the war would we the be ginning of a long 
strtch of continuous prosperity for mdustry 
tiadt and commu All those hops welt, 
how ver destined to be blasted soonc: than the 
worst possimasts could have tomsecn The 
end of the war saw an unpre cedented ¢ pide nic 
in the form of influenza sweep over the face 
of practically the whol world = Ih 1avages 
wiought by this now plague woe probably 
the worst in India and it was re sponsible tor 
a total death roll of over cight million persons. 
Contrary to the «xpectations of. the masses 
and also of many who should hay known 
better priag sinstcad of falling rose morc sharply 
than ever before duc in a laige measure, 


the cur 


Mc rchanta 
and manutacturers all over the woild had made 


phcnomenal profits during the poriod of the 
war—thirtcen large jutc nulls m Bengal alone 
paid dividcnds ot 200 thr Cont and over for 
the year 1918 -and with the gradual closing 
down of munitions works and factors engagc d 
in the manufacture of wat mateual, these 
muichants and manufactunrs wore looking 
for new fields foi invest me nt Property \alua 
tions increased five fold and more ‘The huge 
reconstruction loans 1aised by thc victorious 
nations wee subscribed several times over 
within a fuw hours ot the lists being opened 
Pircus of industiial securities rocketed and 
there were still large amounts ot Nquid funds 
avaliable torfuitherinvestment Industrialsts 
therefore got together and fluated big companicer 
for transpoit services'by rail road sea and air 
for the construction of new mills and factories 
and for the exploitation of min ral re sOUrLes 
ihe most tempting prospectuscs were Issued 
and both the gullibles and the wise acres hastened 
in & mad rush to gct allotments in the portions 


Of the shan capital whith were availabk for 


subscription by the public = The Pritcs of the 
shaics of st viral of thes ne w companies duubled 
or trebkd even before the share cc rtificates 
had been issued Hectic building activity was 
evident «verywhcre and this was naturally 


followed by hcavy domands for all ¢ 
kinds ot labour my hl 


Similar to the chance which Indian {ndus- 
trialists had % cured at the outbieak of the war 
was the one which Indian labour secund at the 
end of it ‘The gicat influenza «pide mic had 
Icft ae gaps in the ranks of available labour 
especially as the age groups between 20 and 
40 had suffured most heavily and a situation 
very similar to that which followed the great 
plaguc of the ninetics was created, but on this 
occasion there were no auctions of mill workers 
at strect corners bt Caunc as the rm ault of a coun- 
try wide erpansion in transport services labour 
had become much more mobile, Notwith- 
standing this, fancy rates of wagos were deman- 
ded and wero, in many cases, paid, Wages 
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in the more organised industricr however 
lagged far ix hind the rapid risc in prices and re al 
wages began to become appallingly low The 
be ginning of the ycar 1919 theicfore saw tho 
outbrouk of Indusiilal strifo on a scale pre 

viously unknown Although sporadi strikes 
had occured puor to and durmg the war the 
powu! of the stuke as an ¢conomi weapon for 
securing 1 dress of grievances had not bon 
gen rally rm cogmscdl by Indian labour ‘ The 
wothctx who wore for the most pait villagers 
endavouting to improve thelr position by a 
temporary allegiance to industry, were sub 

missive and unorganised and if conditions 
hetame too distasteful the natural remedy 
wis nol the stulke but thc abandonment of the 
mill or of industry gcnerally As has alr ady 
boon potuted out above a number of industries 
Wire Making phenomenal profits and thc em 

ployers could) by concerted action on the part 
of labour have been forced to pay phenomenal 
wagon but stiike® On any organised scale up 
to then wete rate and the «mploycrs as has 
already bccn pointed out, wore not giving any 

thing awry unless they were absolutily torud 
todo so) «Price 5 however wer still rising and 
it was htcrally becoming almost impossible for 
the workers to mect even their most necessary 
expenditurc on the «caisting rates ot wages 
Had cmploycrs then cxercised greater vision 
and becn a litth mom tarsighted than what 
they weic mm the matter of gianting ade quate 
incr ases mm wages themselves without being 
forced to do go. the ot ot the labour move 

ment m India dining the last eighteen ycars, 60 
far at least as dustrial disputes arc conc med, 
might have becn cntirely different Hkmployers 
howcver were decaf to the approaching 1oars 
of thunder and thcy had to pay the ¢«ventual 
penalty for their short sight dness inthis matter 


‘Lhe wai had done much to educate Indian 
Inbour in the conditions of work picvalent 
and the methods of agitation adopted in other 
countucs Conditions per ary ab regards 
working hows, which had forme rly bcon accu pted 
ab inevitable, weit no longer regarded as tokr 
abl, and whilc tradc unions as thcy are 
understood in the West were still almost 
unknown, the value of Concerted action was 
being rapidly realised A number of strike 
committecs Wore formed and many large strikes 
of a fanly Cconartcd character met with almost 
instantancous success In se veralindustrial centres 
in India ‘The idea ot organisation for the pur 
pose of securing Conc sslons te celved a substantial 
moasure of recognition evcrywherc and it was 
not long btforc some of the earlut strike com 
mittces formed thc meselvces into trade unions 
simila: to those which had bcen formed jn the 

revioun century in mast Kuropean countrics 
Thi se ¢arlic: unions we1c formed with two main 
objects in view (1) mcreass in wages, and 
(2) reductions in hours of work ‘hc first wa: 
an imperative economic neccasity The seconc 
had received considerable support from thc 
Judian Industrial Commission which had been set 
up by the Government of India in 1916 tu exa 
mine and report upon the possibilities of furthe: 
industrial development in Indla’ and to make 
recommendations with particular reference tc 
ni w openings and 10 assistanu by Government 
In their report which was published in 1919. 


Tabour tin India. 


he Commission noted a growing opinion in 
ndia in favour ot a ten hours day and thry 
ecommended that thc possibility of reoducme 
‘he existing statutoly maximum hours should 
‘eccive furthet ¢xamination There Wah 1 
‘ecurrcn(¢ of the iuflucnza cpidemic of 1918 19 
n the winter of 1919 1920 and although tt was 
not of such severity as tho carlicia one it was 
aevirthc iss severe enough to be responsible 
or a total mortality in India of considcrably 
vel a nulhon The acute shortage which jad 
bein crealid in the supply of availablh labour 
by the carlier ¢ pide mic war acc( ntuated by th 
later onc This gave addcd stungth to th 
labou! organisations that wire Coming Into bong 
6 the result of the sucu ss os which had becn 
‘almed by the cailicr strike committe s m th 
ae of wagc increascs and reductions in 
OUTS 


The alla d problums of ¢ xc ¢hive hours and th 
shortage of Jabour were however to be tam 
dorarily solved by factors the opctation of whi h 
qwwbody had foreseen The gradual = deme 
Hhisation of the arnics of the war and the Cosin, 
up of the variuus munitions works had dusbandy | 
‘cns of thousands of both mun and women wh 
n antiipation of ro cmployment in the great 
ndustrial cntcrpises which were bomg floate | 
‘verywhtre had spent the Savings whith they 
nad gaccured dung the war Pre war indtis 
wics in the bolhgercnt Counties could net 
Moreover, be 1c oryvauwd at ona Jt was 
suddenly icalised that 12cRou1ccs would have t 
bc husbanded and thc rc was a perceptible de din 
in the purchas: of Commoditics and the dc man lt 
for manufactured goods Production bad nec + 
parily to be eascd off for stocks were accumula 
ting The spectre of unemploymunt looms | 
laige But cmployers had Jraint their less n 
re the diffculty of secuuing workmen durin, 
poilods of acute shaitag: of labour and thoy 
wore not prepared to disband Iaige bodies «1 
their work popk SIhcy wer the rector 
not unwilling to considcr reductions in hours ct 
work some employers who had alrady 
reduad hours found that production far trem 
haviny fallen off had actually improvd Am 
angle of vision (ame into being and the trul 
was laid for rcforms of a world wide and tai 
reaching Chaltacter which were to be introduct ! 
mn all countrics as the 1osult of the formation 
if the International Labour Organisation 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles refers to thc fact that ‘ the failur 
of any nation to adopt hutnanc conditions 15 
an obstacle in the way of other nations whic! 
deslie to improve (conditions in their own 
countries ’ In order to estabhieh univers)! 
peace based on social justicc, the Peace Ircaty 
not anly laid down gcnetal principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour whith were 1 
cognised by the High Contracting Parties to b 
“ ofspecial and urgent importance’ but aly> 
brought into being the International Labow 
Organisation which was ontrustcd with the tash 
of secuiing, as far a5 practicable, the observant 
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these prinuiplhs The duties of this organisa 
tion which was to bt controlled by a (roverning 
Body consisting ot me mbt rs 1¢ presenting Gove rn 
moents cemployc14 and labour from all countries 
of chicf industrial important, and from other 
countiics by rotation, were to Collect all possible 
mformation garding conditions of employ 
mcnt in all ¢ ountrics and to present reports of 
butch cnqtiris to the Intcrnsational Jabour 
Conference which was to meet periodically 
Kivch subset tas to be discussed at first at onc 
ind Jatea at two 4 sions” After a first) pie 
liminary discussion the view of various Mcimbcr 
States worc to bo mmsitced on tentative proposals 
Ihe Inteanational Tabour Office would then 
nm cy\amine these proposals in the light of the 
vitiaasms and opimons twaived and submit 
1 final Report with a Draft (Convention or Rk 
omni dation tc the next Confirencc for a 
final discussion and dccision Jt was laid down 
that at would be obhgato1y on all Member 
Stiles to introduce Ic zislation in their re "pe ctive 
countiles to decal with matters coverncd by a 
Diatt Convention but that it would be optional 
t 1a Member statc to adopt a Recomnn ndation 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


In wcordince With a provision in the Pieaty 
f Versailles the fist International Labour 
(onference mt at Washington on the 29th 
Q tobcr 1919 and sat tor a Month I[ndia as 
int oliginal member ot the Jeague of Nations 
wis etmong the 39 countries 1cpresented The 
Indian delegates Were Sn JTows hetshiw and 
Sn Atul Chattavjee 1epresenting the Govern 
mont of India, Su Alexander Murray 1¢ present 
in. fudian cinplovers and Mi N Wo Joshi 
1 pis nting Indian labour The Conference 
wis ashced to considcr proposals relatiug to a 
umber of subjects induding the eight hours 
hy uncmplosment the night work of Women 
ind voung persons the cmplovment of Children 
itimty bencedts and industrial diseases 
In Contarene met in an atmosphiie of 
Pumism which later cxp lence has shown to 
1 oimnjustified and this and the inadequate time 
lowed tor the cvxamination of the immensc 
nda tnade at difficult tor it ¢o Cxamane critically 
{1} various proposals indetail it 18 not su! 
1 ting therctore that) while the deliberations of 
tl Contercne had a wide influence and none ot 
{ ou deasions taled to produce ate cifect an 
Nation difhcultics which became apparent 
Phave so far provented Inany counties from 
nhlitinzg into law the coudlusions cmbodice 
(h mute impoitant Conventions adgy ted 
Washington Conftrence adopted the Hours 
Vvention but as fat as India was conccinad 
1h fates were able tormpress the Conte rence 
i the adoption of im % how day would be 
tCvolutionary a change for the country and 
Nd nover be accepted by Indian ¢etnplovers 
Conicrence therefore acgtecd to giant a- 
Lil telaxation in the case ot India and it 
decided that a beginning should be made 
I introduction of a 60 hour week in factories 
} ct to the Indian Eactorier Act 
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[he ground fo. a reduction im factory hour 

however already been partially pic pared 
tix Government ot India who, acting on 
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the recommendations made in the matte: by 
the Industiral Commission had circularised all 
local Governments in June 1919 on the subject 
Atter 1cforting to the possibility that shorter 
hours might mean grcoitt: production the 
Government of India in thew ciucular etter, 
said that they belived that there was a con- 
siderable body of opinion among thc mole 
-Cnlightened factorv owners that the hours of 
‘labour might well bo reduccd without inyusious 
effects on the output of the tnlian Mills Tho 
replies showed a general consensus of opinion 
in favout of a ten how day or 4 siaty hour week 
The subsequent codorsemcnt of a sity hour 
week fo. India by the Wastun.ton Conference 
received further supports trom the workmen 
themselves in the winter of 1919 20) which 
raw the recrudescense of industrial strife of a 
Zzieatu intensitv than th2f of the vear before 
he principal caus azain was the fact that cash 
wages wore lagving fat behind thc continued 118e 
in prices and that real wage were asain falling 
On thus occasion however the workmen did 
not limit thar demands to incicascs in wage 
rates alone and then leadeis evervwheie 
demanded both increases in wages and reduc 

tions In hows of Work Concetted strikes in 
the cotton Malls of Bombay Aliocdabad and 
Cawnpore resulted in the cmplovers conceding 
a ten how day in addition to the granting of 
higher wages In Mawh 1920 the Millowners 
Association of Bombay presented a memoiial 
to the Viceroy ashing fot i statutory reduction 
of hows of work in all textile factories in India 
trom ftwelvc to ten Lhe rapid sequencu ot 
events in favour of a ten hour day broke the 
back ot all opposition to reduced hows of work 
In Indian factories and ap casy passage for 
the necessary Iczislation was  weawed 


CREATION OF GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS. 


In this short historical sketch ot the growth 
of the Iabour problem ino dnudia references nave 
frequently been made to the  ciuculansation 
to local Governments by the Government ot 
India of the poposalk in connection with 
tactoty Iegislation and also to the inde p wient 
action taken by the Govcrmncut of Bombay m 
appointing Cotamuttecs of Tnquny to cxvamine 
ec itun phascs connected with the conditions of 
woth in factories in the Bombay Prosidency 
But apart from these and the examination of 
celtain questions connected with Labour by 
the Eactories Commission of 1907 and — the 
Jnudustiuies Commission of 1916 tha wes 
Httle co ordination betwocn the Contre and 
the Provinees in matters councetcd with labour, 
and there were no provincial or ill India en 


[quiries of & gcnelal character info industial 


wages or conditions of «employment im indus 
trial tatabhshmeénts It as trie that cortain 
ovintes had conducted = quiagucnnial en 
quires into agricultural wizes but the results 
ot these enquirics wete of 2 Very Mcagre and 
limuted character he partuipation of India 
in International Conterences and the increasing 
interest taken by the Indian public in quustions 
connected with labour made it necessary both 
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for the Governtnent of India and the Grovern 
ments of the more industrialised provinces 
not onlv to consider the question of the represt n 
tation of labour in thc central and provincial 
Ic gislaturcs but also to allocate to special depart 
ments or offices the administration of labour 


questions 


Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule T 
Part 2. Rule 26) framed under the Government 
of India Act 1919 industiial matters included 
under the heads factories and welfare 
of labow ted] within the scope of the provin 
clal kogisliatures and the heads = regulation 
of mines and = inter provincial mizration 
were contial subjects The Government of 
India catablishcd a Labour Bureau in the year 
1920 and the Governments of Bengal and 
Madras cicated special appointment» of labour 
officers in the same year The Jabour Bweau 
of the Government of India published a s¢1i04 
of bulletins on <crtain phases of factory worh 
but betore 1ts utility could be «established the 
office was abolished in March 1923 on the re 
commendation of the Indian R& trenchment 
Committee IJhe Iead in the matter of the 
creation of & prope! and stable department ot 
(rovernme nt with investigators and an adequat: 
statistical staff to dcal with al] questions con 
nected with labow: was taken by the Govan 
ment of Bombay who (ieated a Labour Ofhve 
In 1921 lLurther detaule in connection with 
this office and other matters dealing with 
Government administration of labour subjects 
will be found in a special section towards the 
end of this note 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 


A Bill to amend the Tactories Act of 1911 
was Introduced by the Government of India in 
the Legislative Assembly in) Match 1921 and 
was pasxd into law in Jauutary [0.2 Lhe 
Aniended Act was brought into cifeet from 
Ist Julv 1922 Lhe main provisions of the acw 
law ab it now stoud Wei as follows — 


1 ‘The definition of the term = factory 


was Improwd so as to bing within 1t5 scope | 


all conarns using power and cimploying not 
188 than 20 persons At the sauce time local 
Goveruments Wore invested with powers to 
dcqdlare as factorics any concerns Which were 
Cagagcd in & Manufacturing process and which 
employed 1¢98 than 10 persons whether powur 
was usd or not Jhe crxemption hithcto 
enjoyed by indigo coffee and tea lactones 
was removed, and the clause contained in 
the 1911 Act permitting an abrogation of the 
restzictions relating to hours of work holidays 
etc in respect of persons working in a place 
within the precincts of a factory whee no 
power was used or where power was used fo 
the purpose of Moving or woking any appliance 
in connection with the bringing o1 taking 
of any goods into or out of the factory was 


omitted 


2 kffect was given to the Washington Con 
vention re minimum age ot children employed 
in factories by raising the lower limit of the age 
of a child from 9 to 12 and by raising the 
upper limit from 14 t0 15 The restriction of 
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childrens hours in textile tactorics to fa per 
day whith was imposed by the 1911 Act was 
made univcr allyapplicableto allfactories ‘The 
provisions relating to the certificates ot age of 
children were improved hy prescribing that 
only those children who were within the spec 
fled a,c limits and who were fit for employ 

ment should receive certifiates and that the 
certifiatcs granted to childien who were sub 
Sequently found to be unfit could be revoked 

No child was to be worked for more than four 
hours without a rest interval of at least half 
an hour and no child could be employed in 
two factories on the same day Hor employin,z 
a child in two factories on the Same diy a parent 
o a te could be fined tu the eatent of 

8 2 


3 Both the 1891 and the 1911 Acts res 
tritted womens hours to eleven per day but 
both Acts permitted relaxations im respect 
of prohibition of night work and the limitation 
of daily hours of women employea in cotton 
gins and piessxs Lhe 1922 Act restricted 
women Ss hows to cleven per day and to sixty 
per woek ani totally prohibited their employ 
ment at night betwecn the hours of 7 pm and 
>30 am except in seasonal factorics in the 
fish curing and canning industrics 


4 The 191) Act hal restricted men & hours 
to twelve per day in tcatile factories alone 
The 1922 Act restruted mens hours 1 all 
factories to clevuen per day and to siuty pir 
week The further restrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act on the working of textile 
factories were removed 


All opciatives were to Te piven @ com 
pulsory weekly holiday sut fect to the hmutaticn 
thet no worker would te made to work for morc 
than ten consccutive divs without a holiday 
Provision was also nade fcr the graut of a com 
pulsory rest mterval of one how to all adult 
workers after «very period of Six hours work or 
at the request of the emzloyecs concerned of 
two half hour periods after five hours wok 
In factories workinz tor 84 or less hours a 
grant of an inkival of half an hour was 
permissible subsct to the consent of the 
operatives and the sanction of Government 


6 Taemptions on define 1 principles were to 
be permitted in respect of the restzntions re, 
the weekly holiday rest intervals and daly 
and wotkly limitation of hours of work of adult 
males einployed 1n continuous process factories 
or 1n occupations connertcd with powcr and 
maintenance plants or in the case of force 
maze ru e 


7 Provision wes mad for controlling 
excessive artificial humidification when injurious 
to the health of the operatives (In this con 
nection the Government of India appointed 
Mr T Maloney a teatile expert from Lancashbe 
to makean enquiry intoand to make recommen 
dations on the use of artificlal humidification 
in cotton mills in India Mr Maloney s report 
was published early in 1922 and most of his 
tTecommendations were adopted by all teatile 
mills without furthe: legislation on the subject 


Intensive Labour Legislation. 


t the time ) Various other provisions dealing 
‘ith the health and safety of the opcratives 
were also Incorporated in the new Act 


8 IJhe ruic making powers of local Govern 
ments were extended to mect the additional 
requirements of the new legislation and the 
Governor (reneral was in addition empowered 
t» make rules for the adequate disinfection of 
wool used 1n factorics in order to prevent in 
icction from anthrax 


9 The limit of maximum fine for single 
vifences against the Act was raisedfrom Rs 200 
t Rs 500, and a new principle was introduced 
ty providing that a court imposing a fine in 
rospect of an offence cauing bodily injury 
cr death could pay the whole or part of the fine 
recovered a8 compensation to the injured or 1p 
the case of a workman 86 death to his legal 
icpresenta tives 


Subsequent amending Acts were passed in 
1).3 1926 and 1931 but the changes afiec ted 
}\ these were designed rather to meet admini 
trative difficulties which had been experienced 
in the working of the main Act or for making 
improvements of a minor character and not 
for altermg any of the main principles laid 
jown 1n 1922 J actory staffs were adequately 
xpanded in all provinces by recruiting as 
Tnspcc tors men who had the necessary tec hnical 
C\perience and distrit and other othcers who 
hid hitherto been entrusted with considerable 
tutory imspectorial duties were completely 
livcsted of them although all district collectors 
wcre appointed ¢ officio Inspectors of Factories 
This was done in order to provide for an early 
in pe tion of 1 factory in the absence of a proper 
Ins; cctor if & repo1t was received of an alluged 
breach ot the Act, 


PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER LABOUR 
LAWS. 


Indian labour was jubilant at the succe se 
Whih it had gamed as a result of the passing 
f the bactomnes Amendment Act of 1922 
Tnther legislative proposals in connection 
‘ith the grant of workmen s compen ation in 
(ase of accidents for the regulation of 

Ww rhing Conditions i mines and for the 1c). 
trition of trade unions were under the considera 
tin of the Government ot India who were 
isulting local Governments on the ploposral: 
‘tih they had tormulated Proposals to 
[ ward employ ere against strikes which were 
his been seen becoming most disturbing 

' niustry were aleo under consideration and 
the Government of Bombay acting on the re 
Ninendations of the Provincial Legislative 

' i! appointed an Industrial Disputes 
' mittee in 1922 under the chairmanship of 
At ‘tanley Reed editor in chief of The Tame ¢ of 
‘1 to consider and report on the practi 
ly or otherwise of creating machincry for 
1¢vention and early settlement of industrial 

{th ln their report the Committee 
Setting down their views on variout 
8 Of welfare whit h employ e143 might adopt 
Prove the conditions of employment and 
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of the life of thelr workpcoyle o as to make 
them more contented and lets amenable to the 
QKfluence of outside agitators recommended 
that a statutory tribunal on the lines of the 
Industrial Court created by the U nited Kingdom 
Act of 1919 should be set up m the Bombay 
Presidency and that all stiihes which could 
not be Fettled without Government intcrvention 
should be refeired to this Court Lhe Govern- 
ment of Bombay acting on the recommendations 
of this Committee drew upa Hill on the subject 
which was introduced in the local J egisiative 
Council in 1923 24 In the meanwhile hov- 
ever the Government of India informed the 
Government of Bombay that they themselves 
were procceding with similar legislation of 
an all India chatactcr and they requested the 
local Government to abandon their own measure 
The Workmens Compensation and the Mines 
Acts were pa‘sed 1n 1923 and the Tiade Unions 
Act was passed in 1926 but the all India Trade 
Disputes Act was not pa bed till 1929 The 
main features of thece several pieces of labour 
legislation will be described in the special 
sections dealing with these subjects 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 


Unfortunately for Indian labour a peiiod of 
acute de prossion set m in all industrics towards 
the ind of thc vear 1922 Some of the first 
tasks to which the Labour Office Gicated by the 
Government of Bombay in 1921 had s«t itsclf 
was to compik a cost of ving indcx fo1 working 
clans(s in Bombay City to make an cnquiry into 
then standard of life by the collection of family 
budgets for representative working class families 
and to make an enqwry into wagcs and hours 
of work in the cotton null mdustry im the 
Bombay Prosidenty Jhe cost of living indcx 
compiled by that ofha — the first of its kind in 
India—showed that cxccpt for a shght fall 
dining the carlier months of the ycar 1920 prices 
had becun stcadyy rising atter the end of the war 
fo1 the next two years Lhe poak was reached 
In October 1920 Lhe annual average of the 
monthly index numbers (1914 L00) for that 
yar was 183 9 A gradual declme however set 
in trom the be ginning of the following year and 
the annual average tor the year 1921 registered 
a tall of ten points on the figuic tor 1920 A 
furthe1 fall of nine points was registcred in the 
annilal average for the year 1922 The yeal 
1923 opened with a sharp dedine to 156 but 
tor the next five years that is up to the end 
of the ycar 1927 the optimum monthly variation 
was within cloveu point Ietween 100 and 161 
Ihe Report of the Family Budget JT aquiry con 
fuctcd by the Bombay ]abour Othec showed 
the standaids of carmmgs and capenditure of 
some two thousand 10 prscnatative working clars 
tamilics and single min during the years 1921 
and 1922 but no compatable figures were avail 
able for any other ycar The i poit of the 
cotton mills wages cnqtuiy which was published 
early in 1923 showed that the ical wagts of cotton 
mill workers in Ahmedabad woe thirty three 
per cent higher in 1921 than in 1914 Later 
Investigations conducted by the Bombay Labour 
Office have shown that the figures espectally 
those for 1914 on which this deduction of real 
wages had been based were very defective but 
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this was not known at the time that the 1 port 
was published and the Ahinedabad Millowncrs 
Association mad the flist organised pon war 
move in India for whol ile rcductions in wages 
by announcing that the dal ae ot all workmen in 
the Abmcdabad cottun mulls would be reduced 
by 20 per cont with effect from the Ist Api 
1923) The ptrike of the Ahmedabad cotton 
mill workers wluch tollowcd this announc ment 
was by tar the largist and the most disastrous 
that has«ycr occuucd in that city It aff cted 
56 out of CL workmge milly involved nearly 
45 000 workpeoopl and resulted in a total time 
loss of nearly two and a hall eee man days 
It be gan on the Ist April and lasted till the 4th 
Junc On that datc 1 Compiomise was arrived 
at by the tame ¢t which wages wos to 
bo mduad by 15g per cent instcad of by 


20 perccuot Jabourmccived a rude shock and 
it was folt that th turning of the tide had 
4.6 In 


Lhere can be no doubt that v8 comparcd with 
the standards of wage tates and prices which 
were pr vaknt during the prak period of 1920 
Ieal wages continuously improved with the 
steady decline in th Ivel ot pric & which first 
satin in the month of November ot that 
you, Che point however 18 whetho tho 
wage rates of 1914 and 1920 wie sufficient to 
maintain a dccent standard ct lite Studymeg 
the question trom such fragments of statistical 
Information as arc availabl thc answet must 
be definitly in the negative Contcimporaly 
Obscivers of those periods give harrowing deb 
(riptions of insuffidacntly clad halt stused and 
unkimpt men women ini children Lising 
fiom street pavements in the cities in the carly 
hous of the morning and diayging th ir bodies 
to their tactories and plac 5 of cmployment 
to carn piftances of an average ct six to cizht 
annis (sfx tu cight punto) a day for work lasting 
for anythmg betwecn tw lv to fittccn o1 mote 
hours por day 
‘ould not apply to all mdustzial workc1s in 
India it did apply to fairly large proportions of 
them, and the remainder wer not y ry much 
better off Judging the standards of life ot 
Indian workcrs in 1914 from the atindards 
Which labour in all the industrialised countries 
of the wold ar end avowing to maintain 
to day thy must be con idered as appallingly 
low andont can well syimpathiac with In Han 
lubour for attempting to clothe and tecd itselt 
and to live as human beings ought to be 
abk to du 


In an Cailic. paragraph it waa stated that in 
gtanting Incroases in Wats during the period 
of high pricca between 1917 and 1920 cotton 
mill owners had resorted to the davicd of ziving 
the increan 6 in the torm of porcoota,yc ad trons 
to war or dtarncss alloWanus over the basi 
rates of 1914 or of some othir year betwoon 
1914and 1917) Inthe caw ot the Cotton mulls 
in Bombay City the se allowantis had amounted 
to 80 per cent over hardc rates for Woascis aud 
to 70 m1 cent tol spinnin and women In 
1918 1019 whin cotton millk wou making 
pare arin profits, the Bombay Millowners 

sociation nxt demands foi a participation in 
these profits by sanctioning an annual bonus of 
Q1e Months pay tor all cotton mill workers in 
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Bombay City provided a full years service had 
been put im during the year for which the bonus 
wan paid Proportionate bonuses were to be 
paid to those who had served for lesser periods 
This bona wag paid annually for five years 
between 1919 and 1923 butas the beginning ot 
the year 1924 the Association decided that thr 
profits made during the previous year would not 
justify the payinent of the annual bonus = This 
bonus had come to be 1 gardcd by the workers as 
1 definite part of thc ir wage contract and when 
It wae not paid in the middle of Tannary with 
the wages for December as it usually was thi 
wothers of all textile mills in Bombay City went 
out on strike Jhe (sovernment of Bombay 
appointed a Comittee under the chairmanship 
ot Sir Norman Macleod Chicf Tusticc of the High 
Court of Judicaturc of Bombay as a fact finding 
body to consider the nature and basis of th 
bonus which had becn granted to the employers 
in the cotton nulls of Bombay since 1919 and t 
declare whether the cmployecs had catablishcd 
any cnforceable clam customary kgal o1 
¢quitable to the payment of such a bonus 
Tht Committec woe also icquested to enquire 
into the profits made by the Bombay mulls 
between 1919 and 1923 and to report on the 
contcntion of the millowncis that the profits of 
1923 did not justly the payment of the annual 
bonus The rport of the Committee was 
cnrtiely m favour of the cmployers and the strike 
was biokin inmmediatcly afte: 1t8 publication 
but not befor the mdustry hid lost nearly eight 
million wotking days This strike was greater 
Im proportion than any previous strike which 
had occured in thc country It would be 
mter sting to obarrvc that ag far as the qucstion 
wf the equity of the bonus was concerned, the 
Committce held that the millworkers had not 
stablishi d any enforccable claim customal1y 
k gil or equitable t> the payment annually of 1 
bonts by which we mcan that m our opinion 
uch a claim would not be upheld in a court 


ani although this descuption Of law * 


ABOLITION OF THE EXCISE DUTY 
ON COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


The neat lig conurted attack by emplovets 
on wag 1ateR in India wis Made in 1920 1% 
the millowners 11 Bombay City Lhe coat ci 
living index rcemaincd more o1 Iess stationary 
but the cottun millindustry was passing tliough 
a Poljod of severe and unprecedented depression 
and the Millowners Association Bombay 
dcuded to icduce the dearncss allowances |v 
20 per cont wath cfiect from the Ist Se ptombcr 
192> Lms decision if 1t had been accepted 
by tht workers would havo cant an all rounl 
avelage cut of about 12 per cent m their earn 
ings) Ihcv were not Hkcly to take it lying 
down but a5 15 usual with strikes in India no 
warning was givin of the threatencd stiike 
On thc Joth September 1925 33 249 workers 


[tom }> mills suddiuly downcd tools and by the 


Oth of Octobe: thee was a complete stoppage 
of woik in all the textile mills in the city and 
island of Bombay The Government of Bomba) 
held several conftrences with the representatives 
ot both sides and seveial proposals and countel 
proposals wele considered but neither of the 
parties appeared Jiholy to give m On this 


Abolition of Cotton Eacise Duty. 


occasion, however the Government of India 
came to the rescue of both the cotton mill 
industry and the labour employed in it by 
auspending, for the remainder of the financial 
year the collection of the excise duty of 3} 
mr cont which had hen lcsied on cotton 
manufactures in India for several years pist 
The Milowners Association had given 1¢peited 
asxurances to both the Government of India 
and the local Government that the old ratcs 
of wigcs would be 1estored if the excise duty 
weit abolished and the strike theretore virtually 
cndtd as soon as the Viceroy 8 Spe cia) Ordinance 
announcing the suspension of the exes dutv 
was published at the cnd of Novemixr Lach 
of the successive general strikes which occurred 
m the cotton mill industry in Western India 
between 1923 and 1928 was mom scvere in 
intensity than 1th predecessol and the strike 
of 1925 was no erxccption Jt resulted in a 
Joss of nearly Gleven BDnlhon working man days 
to the industry and the workpeople lost cons: 
derably morc thin a crote and 2 quarter of 
jupets in Wages But = the atrike was 4s gicat 
vutory tor the workers and showc] that in 
spite of their literacy and inadc quate orzant 
sition they war able to take cone ited retion 
and to offer a stubborn sistance against any 
attack on that wipes At the same time 
however 1618 signiflcunt that = the cmployers 
did not give way unti} they hid sectued from 
Govainment @ conccasion fot which they had 
pressed before ariving at the decision to cttcct 
1 cut in wits 
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It will have Iken noticed that so far 
Ppromincnee has been given only to the big 
industrial disput 3 thit occurred in the te xtilo 
Industry Jn West rn India JShis should not 
le taken to moun that oth + induati1es and the 
othi: province sin India were not troubled with 
industiial stiifé As soon as Tohan Jabour 
had iealsscd th pot ntlal value ot the stiike 
as aw apon for acuing icdriss of grievances, 
strikes Iegin to ,et cxticmely frequent and 
the quiaqu nntum 1921 1926 saw the outbreak 
of no Jess than 1 14 strikes mm India involving 
neatly two million Workyroplke and cansing a 
total loss of tluity seven and a quartcr nullion 
wotking days Of these 146 disputes involving 
175570 workpoople and resulting in a loss of 
nouly thiee and » half milhon working days 
occaricd in th yute mills in Bougal Strikes 
in the jute calls aze not of such tre quent otc ur 
TEnce O} AS SCVEIC In ntcnsity 24 they are in the 
cotton mill Industry and the maim reason 
tor this appoits to be that the jute industry fs 
almost cotiely under Bntish minagement 
wd under the control of Inen who take greater 
puns im understanding the labour which they 
employs Lhe nutnhot of disputes in the cotton 
niall andustry in the whol of Indias dunng the 
aang quunquenninn wis only threc and a half 
fines as wet as thet In the jute industry but 


the total loss in working, days was nearly sc Ven 
‘times womuch and amounted to nearly twenty 


fivc Imilion than days ‘Summary = statistics 
for the main industries atc meorporated im the 
following tible — 


Consolidated Statement of Industral Disputes for the Quinquenawum 1921 25 


Industries 


( tton spinning and weaving 
Jute 
I ngineering (excluding railway workshops) 


Rallways (including railway workshops) 


Mines 


Others ee 


Total 








Number Number of 
of workers Man days lost 
disputes involved | 
505 815 341 24 967 386 
146 575 570 3 £54,356 
65 71 590 1 031 779 
59 135,254 3,687,504 
29 30 632 261,198 
350 291,327 3,915 681 
1,154 1,919 714 37,317,004 
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It is significant that although only 59 of the 
total number of 1,154 strikes in the period under 
review occurred on Indian railways (including 
railway workshops) and that the total number 
of workpeople involved was less than a quarter 
of those involved in disputes in jute mills, the 
Joss in man-days was quarter of a million days 
more. The group “ others ’’ in the above table 
includes ports, road transport services, munici- 

lities, etc. This group also came in for its 

air share of Industrial strife with 350 strikes and 
& total loss of nearly four million man-days, It 
is not possible in thit short note to analyse the 
causes and (he results of these 1,154 disputes by 
industries, It may be interesting, however, 
to state that as far a8 causes are concerned, 641 
strikes or 65 per cent. of the total number of 
disputes during the quinquennium arose over 
questions of pay and bonuses, 239 or 21 per 
cont, over matters connected with * personnel ’ 
and 274 or 24 per cent. over other matters, If 
the results are similarly analysed, 200 atrikes or 
17 per cent. of the total ended entirely in favour 
of the workers and 762 or 67 per cent. in favour 
of the employers. In 179 or in 16 per cent. of 
the disputes, the workers were only partially 
successinl, No statistics are available to show 
the extent to which trade unions in India played 
a direct or indirect part in conducting these 
disputes or in bringing about settlements but 
from the personal experience of the compiler of 
this note, he can say that this was, except in 
the case of some of the bigger strikes, very small 
indeed, Quite an appreciable number of the 
disputes under consideration arose over matters 
connected with ‘ personnel.’ This head includes 
demands for the dismissal or reinstatement of 
particular individuals, generally Jobbers in textile 
mills; and chargemen, mukadams and maistries 
in other industries. Itis the‘ personnel’ strike 
which 18 the most injurious to industry as it 
occurs with extreme suddenness and without 
previous notice. 


A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE. 


The two years 1926 and 1927 were, a8 com- 
ared with the quinquennium which has just 
ieee reviewed, a period of quiet consolidation of 
thelr respective positions for both the employers 
and the employed and also for Government who 
had completed a heavy programme of labour 
legislation. There was a slight revival in trade 
and employers after the bitter a petienee which 
they had had of disastrous strikes most dis- 
locating to industry were content to allow 
sleeping dogs to lie as far as wages were 
concerned. Governments and employers had 
completed extensive industria housing 
Schemes, many employers had expande 
their activities for the welfare of their work- 
people and the cost of living index was steadily 
on the decline. The administration of the 
factury law had been improved by the 1922 Act 
and the avenues fot evasions were 80 barricaded 
as to make breaches of the law most difficult if 
not impossible. Hours of work, as compared to 
those obtaining five yeara previously, were 
congenial and permitted of sufficient rest and 
also ofsomerelaxationandrecreation. Absences 
from work began to get more frequent, All 
these and other factors were conducing to a 
decided improvement in the standard of life and 


the conditions of employment of industrial 
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labour. The chief Indian industries were how- 
ever, still showing adverse balances in their 
profit and loss accounts and the shareholders 
were getting little or no return on the capital 
which they had invested in industry. The share- 
holders were consequently becoming somewhat 
restive, and harangues at the annual genera! 
company meetings by the more disgruntled of 
them were becoming frequent enough to be 
noticed. The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry Enquiry) appointed in 1926 had 
also made a number of recommendations aiming 
at a more efficient conduct and management of 
cotton mills in India, The more progressive 
firms, thereupon, began to devise waysand means 
for improving efficiency and for securing greater 

roduction at less cost. The methods ofrationa- 

isation which had been succeesfully attempted 
in the West received a measure ofstudious con- 
sideration and three go-ahead firms of cotton 
mill agents in Bombay City -—Messrs, E. 1, 
Sassoon and Company, Messis James Finlay and 
Company, and Messrs. Killick Nixon and 
Company—de:ided to try out schemes whereby 
cotton mill workers would be asked to look after 
& greater number of spindles and more looms. 
A beginning was made at the Manchester Mill of 
which Messrs. E, D. Sassoon and Company were 
the avents, The attempt was at once met bya 
prolonged strike in that mill, 


The annual averages for numbers of industrial 
disputes, workers involved and total time lost im 
the cotton mil] industry in India for the five 
years 1921 to 1925 were: 101 strikes, 163,068 
workers involved and 4,993,477 man-days lost. 
The corresponding averages for the two years 
1926 and 1927 were: 58 strikes, 29,400 workeis 
involved and 214,564 man-days lost —figures 
which speak for themselves. The advent of 
rationalisation in Indlan industries synchronised 
with the entry of the principles of communism 
into the country and the formation of the 
Workers and Peasants Party on models similar 
to those obtaining in Bolshevist Russia, Many 
communists secured appointments on the 
executives of several trade unions in India and 
they were not long before they made their 
presence on these bodies felt by inciting workers 
to go on strike on the most filmsiest of pretexts 
The immediate object of these commtunists was 
not so much to improve the condition of indus- 
trial workers as to cause prolonged stoppages 
of work in industry thereby sending batches of 
dissatisfied workmen back to their native villages 
to preach revolutionary doctrines of class hatred, 
the uprooting of capitalism and the smashing of 
stable Governments, 


THE CLIMAX OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 
IN INDIA. 


The year 1928 was one in which a handful of 
communist agitators in India secured a large 
measure of control over her industries through 
their almost complete domination over labour. 
They engineered large scale strikes in most 
industries and brought several to the verge of an 
almost complete standstill, It is significant, 
however, that the workers in the mining industry 
and in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad were free 
of their evil machinations, The Indian Mines 
Act of 1928 had not given miners the same hours 
as factory workers and had permitted a twelve- 
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hour day; and most miners live close to the 
mines in which they are employed. This to- 
gether with the fact that tew mines are situated 
clase to easily accessible towns left the miners 
free of communist control, Cotton mill workers 
iv Ahmedabad are In a pecullarly happy position 
owing to the excellent conciliation and arbitra- 
tion Machinery which exists in that centre for 
the settlement of mdustrial disputes. One of 
the earliest trade unions in India was that of the 
cotton mil] workers of Ahmedabad. Very 
fortunately both for the industry and for the 
Jabour employed in it this union has been under 
the control and influence of Mr. M. K, Gandhi 
and Mr, S. G, Banker, and under the management 
of two extremely able, far-sighted and Icvel- 
headed men in the persons of Messrs. Gulzarilal 
Nanda and Kandubhai K, Desai. With com. 
mendable farsightedness the Ahmedabad mill- 
owners had agreed to the formation of a 
permanent arbitration board consisting of Mr, M 
Kk, Gandhi as the representative of labour and 
the Chairman of the Millowners’ Association as 
the 1cpresentative of the employers, All dis- 
putes which could not he settled by conciliation 
between the union and the management of the 
Mill or miJls concerned o: by negotiation between 
the union and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association were to be referred to the permanent 
arbitration board for settlement. In the event 
of the arbitration board failing to reach an agreed 
solution, the constitution laid down that the 
matter should be referred by the board to an 
agreed sarpunch or umpire whose decision would 
be final and which both partics to a dispute 
would be bound to accept. Although there have 
been Many strikes in the Ahmedabad cotton 
mills during the last fifteen years—mainly over 
questions of personnel and rates—the Ahmed- 
abad cotton mill industry, except for the big 
dispute which occurred in 1923 over the question 
of a reduction of 20 per cent. in wages, has been 
entirely free from the type of general strikes that 
have occurred at frequent intervals in the 
Bombay mills and this has been entirely due to 
the stead ying influence exercised over the workers 
as the result of the impassionate and thorough 
¢«xamination of their gricvances and demands 
by the permanent arbitration board. 


The most disastrous of the strikes which 
occurred in the year 1928 was that 10 the cotton 
tullgs in Bombay City and which alone was 
nsponsible tor the loss of over twenty-two 
and a halt million working days out of a total) 
of over thirty-one and a halt million lost to 
all Indian industries in that year. The direct 
(suse of this disastrous strike which lasted from 
the middle of April to the beginuing of October 
was the fear of unemployment created by the 
decision of certain millowners to introduce 
‘1ational’ methods of work in their mills. 
And although it must be admitted that the 
‘ommunists had no hand in the starting of this 
stiike by the downing of tools by the workers 
In the Currimbhoy Ebrahim group of mills, 
they rapidly assumed control over affairs once 
4 had begun and they saw to it that the con- 
iligtation soon spread to every mill in the clty 
ind island of Bombay. There were four sma 
“unions of cotton mill workers in Bombay City 
“{ the beginning of the year 1928. The most 
‘upottant of these was the Hombay Textile 
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Labour Union formed by Messrs. N. M. Joshi 
and R. R. Bakhale, members of the Servants 
of India Society in 1925. These unions formed 
a strike committee for the conduct of this 
Strike, The communist leaders formed a new 
association of workmen In the industry and 
called it the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
which they iegistered under the 1926 Act. 
This union also formed a strike committee of 
their own. The two committees were acting 
in opposite directions for some time but wiser 
counsels prevailed and they agreed to drown 
their differences and to form a Joint Strike 
Committee of thirty members—15 from each 
side. This committee cairied on several 
negotiations with the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay ; and the Hon'ble the General Member 
of the Government of Bombay, Sir Ghulam 
Huscin Hidayatallah, presided at several 
conferences to which the representatives of 
both sides were invited. hen the strike 
first broke out neither side had made 
demands The Joint Strike Committee, how- 
ever, 600n formed a list of such demands which 
is historically known as “The Seventeen 
Demands.” These demands were met by the 
owners by a scheme of standard wages for all 
mills in Bombay City fiained on the basis of a 
reduction of 7§ per cent. in weavers’ wages. 
Separate schemes of standard rates were put 
up for mills which intended working on the 
basis of rationalisation. The Joint Strike 
Committee drew up their own lists of standard 
rates. At a later stage, the Association pro- 
posed a body of uniform standing orders or rules 
of conduct for the operatives for all mills in 
the city, It was obvious that these various 
demands and counter-demands, schemes and 
counter-schemes could not possibly receive the 
adequate and careful consideration which they 
deserved, in an atmospheie of turmoil and 
hatred. The communist leaders of the Joint 
Strike Committee harangued huge mass meetings 
of the strikers daily on the principles and 
advantages of communism. Relief weasuies 
were organised but funds amounting to less 
than two lakhs oi rupecs could not support 
nearly a lakh and a half workpeople for a 
period of nearly six months and large batches 
of cotton mill workers consequently left the 
city for their homes and villages, 


APPOINTMENT OF BOMBAY STRIKE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


The strike dragged on until the 4th of October 
when the Government ot Bombay again convened 
another conference of the representatives ot 
hoth sides under the chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Husein Huidayatallah. 
At this conference the representatives of the 
strikers consented to call off the strike if 
Government would agree to appoint an impartial 
committee of enquiry to examine the various 

ucstions under dispute. The Hon'ble the 

neral Member gave the necessary undertakin 
on behalf of Government, and the terms o 
reference were agreed upon at the conference, 
The strike was accordingly called off as soon 
aa Government announced the appointment 
of the committee under the chairmanship of the 
Hon'ble the Acting Chief Justice of the High 
Court of Bombay, Sir Charles Fawcett. 
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The deliberations of the Fawcett Committee 
lasted for over five months and thei: report 
which was published on the 26th March 19290 
atill! continues to be oue of the standard works 
of reference on conditions of employment in 
the cotton textile mills in Bombay City. The 
Committee held that the proposals of the 
Millowners’ Association for the standardization 
of wage rates and for the fixation of the 
numbers to be employed on different types ot 
machines were in the main fair and reasonable 
and that while there was justification for the 
Association’sa proposal to effect a cut of 7} 
per cent. in weavers’ wages there werc reasonable 
objections to be urged against {ta adoption 
The Committee recommended that the Asso- 
clation should diop the proposal 1f the labout 
leaders agreed to give their Co-operation in 
wotking the scheme for the standardisation of 
wages, The Committee also held that that 
part of the standardisation scheme which war 
called the “Rational” or = “ Efficiency ”’ 
4ystem and which aimed at reducing the number 
of operatives employed In mills while raising 
their wages and providing conditions favourable 
for the extra efficiency expected trom the 
operatives was fai and reasonable. The 
Committee further held that the Association’s 
proposals with regaid to standard standing 
orders tor the operatives about the conditions 
of thei: employment were, in the main, tair and 
1easonable. ith regaid to the seventeen 
demands formulated by the Joint Strike Com- 
mittee soine of the demands which were con- 
sidered to be fait and reasonable were— 


(a) That the millowners should not vary any 
of the preyalent conditions to the 
disudvantage of the workers before 
securlng the approval of the workers 
through their organisations; and that 
the Association should nut permit its 
individual members to vary the condi- 
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tions of service to the disadvantage of 
the workers without the sanction of 
the Association ; 


(6) Rates of new varieties should be fixed 
by the Assuciation in consultation with 
the representatives of the workers’ 
organisations ; and that, all piece rates 
should be posted departmentally in 
drtajl; and 


(c) That there should be no victimisation of 
men who had taken part in the strike 
or any union activities, 


Among the more important demands which 
were held to be unfair and unreasonable were 
those rejating to the granting of substantial 
increases im wages to those workers whose 
average monthly wages were Jess than Ks, 30 
and the abrogation of the new orders which had 
been issued requiring certain workers to clean 
their own machinery and to cary tickets of 
attendance. On balance, the findings and 
recommendations of the Fawrett Contmittee 
were more favourable to the workers than to the 
employers. The other important strikes during 
the year 1928 occurred in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company's Works at Jamshedpur, the 
Kast Indian and South Indian Railways, in the 
Fort Gloster Jute Mills and in the textile mills at 
Sholapur and Cawnpore, Want of space ptle- 
vents a detailed description of these disputes ; 
but it may be stated that a significant feature of 
the dispntcs during the year 1928 was the growth 
ot picketing and intimidation whichin some cases 
resulted in violence and bloodshed. In the 
Bombay Cotton, the Bengal jute and the two 
railway strikes the police were compelled to 
resoit to fliing in order to prevent the strikers 
from causing ned to person o1 damage to pro- 
perty, The following table gives, by industries, 
the main statisticain connection with the disputes 
of 1928 ;— 


Classification of Industrial Disputes in 1928. 














Industries. parr tad sion Days lost. 
disputes. involved. 
Cotton and woollen mills ae 110 323,484 24,851,274 
Jute mills... 19 64,524 1,556,808 
Engineering workshops 11 37,688 3,148,706 
Railways (including railway workshops) 9 49,400 1,874,313 
Mines a ve 1 638 6,104 
Others—matscellaneous .. wi . ae 53 : $1,117 911,199 
Pe 5s Saas 
208 


Total .. 


506,851 | 31,647,404 
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Accumulation of Unredressed Grievances 


THE BOMBAY RIOTS OF 1929. 


The result of the general strike in the Bombay 
cotton mills in 1928 was a great Moral victory for 
the communists and the ETE of the 
Bombay Girni haingar Union which they had 
formed duiing the carler days of tht strike 
was repatted 19 having reached the enormous 
figure of 55 000 within a few months after the 
conclusion of the armistice of the 4th October 
Government were however not allowing the 
communists to tide rough shod ove industiy 
and Jabour as they did in that year and thirty 
of the more prominent and avowed «communists 
wete ariested in March 10929 under section 121 A 
of the Indian Penal Code for organised conspiracy 
unde1t the ducction of the (ommunist Interna 
tionaland othei associated bodics to deprive the 
hing of the sovereignty of British India, but 
not before them doctrines had resulted in a 
considerable loss of life and prope1t) in Bombay 
(it, ‘lowaids the end of the previous year 
the y had otganised another large scale strike of 
the workers of the ol companies in Bombay 
{lus industry is manned by a considerable pro 
portion of Pathans and the highly inflammatory 
Apeechen whith the communists had delivered 
to the strikers in both the cotton and the oil 
ptiikes wore 1sponsible tor the outbreak in 
Bombay City on the 3rd Lebiuary 1929 otf riots 
and disturbances on 2a Scale which the city had 
sldom expellenced btfore Ruioting lasted for 
se v¢ial days and martial law had to be duclared 
before it could bc quelled Ihe net 1esult of the 
riots was a death iol] of 148 persons and des 
truction and damage of property, valued at 
8 \¢1al lakhs of rupees IJhe Riots |] nqwry 
(ominititee appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to enqune into the causes and the 
hindling of these nots tound that thei o1gin 
wisin the speeches which had been delivered by 

mumunist agitators dwing the cotton and the 
Ci strikes 


AN ACCUMULATION OF UNRED- 
RESSED GRIEVANCES. 


Ihe widesprcad industrial strife of the yea 
1) & nought out several tacts in connection 
with Indian labour prominently to the surface 
Ihe most important of these was that the 
w ikerscmployed m Indian industrics had a large 
L umulation of grievances Which 1cquired early 
\unination and 1cdress if possible A very 
li .e majority of the settlements of the disputes 
thit had occurred in the decade following the 
lof the Gicat War were haidly s¢ttl ments 
1 if the word is considered in the sonse of 
hitions acceptable to both sides In most 
ws the worke1s had been beaten into sw 
Trde. owing to the tear of unemployment 
1s que ut on the places bung filkd up by 
llak leg labour or were torad into submis 
\ ness as the result of the complete exhausion 
1 their resources Although the tirade union 
1 vement had penc tiated into most industries it 
not «ven yet, except perhaps on the spinning 
f the cotton textile indubtiy in Ahmeda 
| 1 covered the majouty of the workers in any 
1 ticular units or groups of units and in no 
had any union collected a sufficiency ot 
is to finance a stiike Ver) few of the cxist 
1 unions had sévured complete recognition by 
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the employcis concerned and in most casts the 
Illiterate workmen had no level headed persons 
to argu their cause with then cmployers In 
thoae cases where strikers had met with com 

pkte or partial success the settlements were 
mostly of an exceedingly patchwork character 
and it was obvious to anv observa that few of 
the existing sorcs had becn permanently healed 

Emplove1s were stillthinking of wages in terns of 
comparison with the levels of the pro war year 
and not from the point of their suffiaicncy fot 
the muntenance of a decent standard of Mite 

No attempt was made to cnquiuc as to how far 
any parficula: wage could be consideted as 4 
Infnimim waz and all discussions centred round 
the dctcrmination of the pore ntage mmciease over 
the levels of 1914 


LACK OF COMPREHENSIVENESS IN 
EXISTING LABOUR LAWS. 


In an earlier se ction 1¢ fe Lence haa becn made to 
the thiee great pic ces of Indian labow I gislation 
passed in the vcars 1922 and 1923 (1) Tho 
Tactories Act of 1922 (2) The Indian Mines Act 
1923 and (3) Ihe Workmens Comp. nsation 
Act 1923 Thes Acts had contetred sc vera] 
ben fits privileges and advantagcs on Indian 
worknien buf as Compiicd with similar pieces 
of legiplation 1n the otha: industiialiscd countries 
of the wold they wore of an cx edingly limited 
scope and characta: This was duc to the tact 
that in tieading new ground the Government 


of India had necessarily to proceed with cireum 


spe ction anda Measure of caution The origins 
proposals formulated by the Govcrnment of 
Tndja had in allcases heen considciably modifiid 
and whittled down as a tcsult of the opinions 
given by the provinciul Governments and the 
opposition of employers organisations when the 
ploposals 01 the Bills bad on these proposals 
were circulated for opinion Sfil further 
modifications had to be accepted by Government 
in the ccntral k geslatuire in order to ensure 2 Sate 
passage fot cach Measure Gicat credit) must 
however be given to that gieit stalwut ot 
Tndian labour Mr N MW Joshi who has fought 
Many 2a haid battle on the floor of the 1 gisla 
tive Assembly dung the last fiftcen ycars on 
behalf of Indian labour 


MR. N. M. JOSHI. 


T nde the Government of Indla Act 1919 one 
aat (nomination by Government) 1s reserved jor 
Indian labour M M Josin’ has beca 
nominated to represent Indian labour at «ach 
suceessive AssclInbly sance the introduction of 
the reforms Ac has attcndcd several sessions 
of the International T ubowr Contercace and 1 a 
member of the Governing Body ot the Inturna 
tional Labow Organisation Of all the Jabou 
kaders in Indi Mi Joshi he had umque 
oppoitunities of rtudying almost all questions 
connected with labow and therm is today 
nobody in India who 18 In fter qualified to speak 
on behalt of [Indian Inbout as a whole Mr 
Joahy has successtully moved various resolutions 
both in the Indian Legislitive Aspemmbly and at 
the International labouw Contcrcna for enqui- 
rie® into seve1al phascs ot conditions ot cmploy - 
ment in Indian industi1 4 and tor the mntioduction 
of new labour laws for Indias It India, to day, 
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has a code of labour laws which co Dpares very 
favourably with the similar codes of other 
countries 1t 18 due largely to the influence and the 
pressure which Mir Joshi has brought to bear on 
the Government ot India and the Indian 
Legislative Asscembly in the matter 


APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 


Reverting to the labcar laws of 1922 1923 
Beven years administiition ot these laws 
had brought several defects to hght  Ccrtain 
administrative detccts had boon rectified by 
Amending Acts but if was giadually iclt that 
much of the kgislation was ot a very halting 
character and that it did not go far enough 
Several trade union leaders who had attended 
ten succ ssive scssions of the International 
Tabour Confereneé a8 Tabour Dclegates 01 
Advisers had ivailed the mse lve of the opportuni 
ty offered by their bt ing sent to Ga ne va of making 
cnquitih and studies ot laboul qucs lon’ In 
European countris betore returning to India 
After thcir retuin to India those leaders started 
nuewspapr and plattorm agitation for both 
1¢torm and expanston of the ¢xisting laws 
These demands coupled with the grcat industrial 
unrest picvalent in India at the time mad a 
compkte survey and Invcs ligation By an in 
paitial body inevitabk and in the middle of the 
year 1929 the Government of India announced the 
appointment by His Majcty the King bk mpero1 
ot a Royal Commission on Indian Labour 

to cnquie into and report on existing con 
ditions of labour in industuial undiitakings 
and plantations in British India on the health 
cthciency and standard of living of the workers 
and on the relations between the cmployers 
and the employed = and to make recommenda 
tions The latte Rt Hon J H Whitlhy was 
appointed Chairman The othcr members of 
the Commission were the Rt Hon Shrinivisa 
Sastri §¢) Si Alcxande: Muay At CBI 
Sit Ibrahim Rahimtoola KC ST KBE (CTI 
Sit Victor Sassoon Baronet Dew in Chaiman Lal 
MIA, Mins Ikayl M [c Pocr Powr Deputy 
Chict Inspector [Tiade Boards Fngland and 
Mesars A G Clow CSI C11 ICS NM 
Joshi Mia Kabturuddm Ahmed MTA | 
G D Birl MLA, and John (Cliff Absistant | 
General Scqutary Transport and Railway' 
Workeis Union England Mr S Lalli Ios 
and Mr A Dhibdin from the India Othu London 
wirc appolnted Joint Secutars, and Mr A 
H Grn Asnistinf Scactary Mr S R 
Dishpande Assistant Commissjoncr of Tabour 
Government of Bombay was appointed 
Statistician and Lt (ol A JT H Russ ll oBE 
Mcdical Asacsso1 to the Commission The 
{omminssion arrived in India on the 11th 
October 1929 and afte: visiting seviral places 
in India and oxamining «¢ viral representatives 
of the Central and Provinclal (sovernments 
the railways and associations of the employets 
and the employed kft for England onthe 22nd 
Marth 1930 to collect further evidence in that 
country The Commission 1cturned to India 
in the month of Ortobe: of the same year and 
atter completing that part of their tour which 
had been fet unfinished in the previous winter 
went to Dc lhiin November to draft their Roport 
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1923—-A YEAR OF CROWDED EVENTS. 


Ihe year 1929 was a very momentous one in 
the history of the labour movement in India 
Crowded as it was with cvents of prime import 
ance RKifernees have alrcady been made to 
the Bombay riots the arrest of communist 
Leaders the publication of the Report of the 
Bombay Stiikt Roquiry Committee and to the 
announc ment of the appointment of a Royal 
Commision on Indian Jabonur Mcntion has 
also been made of the passing of the Tradc 
Disputes Act in that year An Act amending 
the Workmens Compcnsation Act was also 
passed by the cintral legislature and the 
Government of Bombay took the initiative in 
esa labour Icgislation by passing a 

ternity Benefits Act providing fol Monetary 
compensation by factory employers to their 
women workcs tor loss of wages during periods 
immediately prior to and tollowing confine nt 


The chief communist Ic adcrs had hecn arrested 
but their henchmen wore not Imbued with 
communist principks these endcavoured to 
cairy on the industrial stiife of the year before 
lhe Bombay Giini Ikkamga: Union continued 
to clum a membtship ot ovcr 50000 but 
when the Millowncis Assoviation Bombay 
sct thc maclvcs to the task of implementing such 
of the Fawutt Committee s recommendations 
as required Joint considcration by the represen 
tative s of both paitics they tound that there was 
nobody who was in 1 position to dcliver the 
goodh on behalf of labour Such jomt 
mete tings as wore held were not fruittul of any 
rosults and when a dispute aro in the Spring 
Mill in the month of Apiil over the question of 
the dismissal of ont worker I'he Bombay Giin1 
hamegar Union made this a casue belle Bn the 
dc aration ofanotha gcncal strike in the Cotton 
mill industry Lins strike however did not 
cxtcnd to all the infllybin the Gaty and 14land of 
Boinbay as that of the pre vions ycar had done but 
pstillit was of a fanly general character mvolving 
109 232 workt rs in 62 mills It lasted trom thic 
26th Apil to the 18th Septcember and was 1 
sponsibh for a total time loss of nearly 6 ven 
milion working days The Government of 
Bombay took advantage of the new Lrade Dis 
putcs Act and appointed a Court of Inquiry 


‘todei the chairmanship of the Hon Mr Justice 


Prarson of the Calcutta High Court to make a 
full investigation into the causes of the strike 
The Court sat) Continuously for over a month 
and mm them report which was published on the 
16th Scptembet they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the whole of the blame for the 
Calling and the contimuation of this atuike rested 
with the Bombay (riini Kamgal Union The 
moral ¢ffict of this report was so great that the 
Union called off the strike unconditionally on 
the day following its publication 


Anothcr impertant strike which occurred in 
Todia during the year 1929 was one of the 
Se yeh of th BB &C 1 Ruiilways Loco. 
and Carrlage Workshop at Dohad The railway 
administration had ftiansterred a number of 
operatives from thc it big workshops in Bombay 
to the new workshop which they had built at 
Dhond and had given them certain allowances oD 
reduced rates of pay The men demanded 
a continuation of tLe old rates plus Dohad 
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Ulowances and failing a icstoration of the cut 
they stiuck work After the strike had pio 
ccded for some weeks the Government of 
India appotnted a Boaid of Conciliation undet 
the Trade Disputcs Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen s Claims 


SPLIT IN THE ALL-INDIA TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS. 


The last important ¢cvent m this year of 
rowded cvents was the split which occurred 
inthe lrade Union ( ongicys at its tonth session 
which was held in) Nagpur in the month of 
November of that year undcr the presidency 
t Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Thc Trade Union 
( ngress was inaugurated in 1920 for two main 
Tuiposes (J) to (o ordinate the activities of 
the individual labour unions in India which 
till then remained inchoate and were unabk 
to take concerted action and (2) to 1ecommend 
workets dek gatcrk to the vaiious sessions of 
the Inteinational labour (Conference It 1e 
mined the ccntral organisation ot thc trade 
won movement in India for nally a decade 
ind most of thc rmportant unions in India were 
ifhliated to it) The Congress met in a full 
ln SS session one every year and discusped 
valrous lading questions connccted with Indian 
hbour Lary in 1929 the Bumbay Giim 
himgar Umion and th GIP Ratlwaymens 
tmon two olganisations controlled almost 
ntu¢ly by communists sccund affiliation to 
th Congicss As the clections fo the cxecu 
ti. body of the Congress ar conducted on the 
Lasis of the membership stiongth of the indivi 
}tal affitated untons the communists were 
ible to Capture a majority of the “cats on the 
\ cutive through the mecmbetship otf thepe 
two untons and the tenth session was ther fore 
ntindy donunated by the Communist scction 
Lt the movement Resolutions were passed 
fi the boycott of the Royal Commission on 
h tian Tabour and the International Tabou 
( nttrenee for the afthation of the Congicss 
t the Jcaguc Against Inporal sm and tor the 
Wy Intent of the Workers Weltarc Pcasuc 

Wumtinist organisation in England ap» age nts 

1 the Congrery in Great Britain) The passing 
I these resolutions mathcd the culmination ot 
(lug pornod of mischievous wctivity inspicd 
ly Moscow and tomcented by Communist agents 

1 India and brought to a head the question 
“WE ther the trade union movement im India 
Pould be under the leadership of genuine trad 

t nists of of the votatics of Communism — The 
No frate sections undar the Jcadcrship. of 
Wists N M Joshi ¥ Vo Git B Shiva Rao 
RR Bikhak and Dewan (himan Jal sc udcd 
f nthe Congress and sct Up a acparite fedaa 
"en under the name of The Indian Trades 

x Icderafion in ord: to ¢o ordinate the 
Vithes of non communist taade unions in 
fa) Kurther ditails In conncetion with 

| ~~ two all India federations thei quarrels 
th turther split in the Congress and the attempts 
1 tt for unity will be dealt with in the chapter 
N fiade Unronsm and Trade Limon Lau 


THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 


1 ¢ third decade of the twentieth century 
1" been a Most Momentous period im the 
1 iv of labour in India crowded as it was 
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with almost continuous industrial stitfe the 
appointment of committees and comimiusrions 
to cnqune into and make 1¢commendations 1n 
connection with the causes ot this strife and the 
laying of the toundation stoncs for a first clasa 
code of labour laws tor the country The pro- 
longed and disistious sfiikcs of the ycairsk 1928 
and 1929—esyx cially of the latte: year in the 
storm centre of India 5 princrpal industry—had 
complktay exhausted the resources’ of the 
wolktis In the opening palagraph of this 
note it was stated that thc agricultural character 
of the industiial worker in India and the pei- 
Manent contact which he maintains with his 
land was the primc factor to: the prope: under- 
htanding of the sevcral problems connected 
with labour in India = Grencral strikes of thiee 
to 414 months dtuation without financial assis 
tance and sfiike benefits from workmen s 
olganisations Would be impossible to understand 
1f industrial town dwellers did not have agi 
culture and thc village homes to fall back 
Ipon during pezods ot prolonged stoppages of 
work Statistics collacted dune cach = of 
these big disputcs showed that after the first 
fow weehs of their start there were eroduss 
of laige groups of workers to then village homes, 
Such of them as remained in the towns sold 
then trinkets and possessions fell into arrears 
with then ants and eaplored thar credit to 
the tullest with banias (native money lenders) 
and retail shopkeepers for food supplies ‘Lhe 
history of cach ot these disputes shows that it 
tahes scveral weeks after the termimation of 
each dispute for a unit to get back to full strength 
wolking becaune the workmen have to return 
from distant places to which the news of a 
te stait of woth takes a veiv long tine to filter 
through and even then it 18 only the pressure 
on the land which forces the aguiculturint to 
wake a hutha tamporary icturn to industiv 


Attar the cnd of the gencial strike m= the 
cotion textile mills of Bombay of the year 1929, 
trade unionism eacept parhaps in Ahmedabad, 
was thoroughly discrcditcd oth the workmen 
and such of them organisations 14 cxrsted had 
heen defcated mort iznommously ands the 
wothi1s bezan to lose faith in them leaders 
Binias und Jandlords were Clamowing for the 
repayment of debts and it was becoming very 
necessary to put om as much steady work ib 
possible The schemes of standardisation of 
wage lates whith had becn approved of by the 
lawcett Committce had been temporarily 
shelved = This standaidisiation cven without 
a general cut in wage rates would have re 
duccd the carpings of scve1al thousands of 
workers in the process of levelling down to 
itandaid tates On the othe: hand those of 
several othcr thousands of workmen would 
have been rmpioved im the process of Ieveling 
up Sut the poore. mills which wore paying low 
ratcs of wages Were naturally most disinclined 
to increase theiz wages bills and the Willowne2s 
Aysociation Bombay decided to allow sleeping 
dogs to lie Jhc annualaverages of the monthly 
cont of living index numbers (1914 100) were 
147 tor 1928 wd 149 tor 1920 Tine annuil 
avelage tell to 137 1n 1930 and there was a 
futhce drop ot mote thin 2) points in the 
average for the year 1931 Apart trom a few 
alterations in piece rates of Wages fol new sorts 
and other mimor adjustments, there hid been 
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no wholesale 1¢ductions im Wage rates in any of 
the larger centres of the textile industry in 
India since the cut of 15 per cent in the wages 
of the cotton mill workers in Ahmedabad in 
1923 and with cach successive fall in prices, 
real wages naturally {improved Apart from 
the qnestion of the sufficicncy of the existing 
rates for the maintenance of a decent standaid 
of hfc, the wage rates prevalent in 1930 and 1931 
did permit maigins tor wiping out old debts 
and as the employers mad¢ no gencral Move in 
these two years to reduce rates this period was 
one of comparative mndustrial calm fo. the whole 
countiy Stray strikes over matters connected 
With personnel ot with mimor grievances continued 
to occ at frequent intervals but these were 
mostly attled by the 1eplaux mint of the dis- 
affected eleincuts from the tanks of the unem- 
ployed owlng to the weakening of the bonds of 
solidarity among workmen and to the absence 
ot trusted leaders The Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour wcoie Moreover, cngaged in 
making a tull and comprehensive enquiry into 
conditions of employment and as the workmen 
wele aware that the embers of the (ommission 
Wele visiting several units all over India to 

rronally see things for themselves, Indian 
ndustija] labour was content to wait til] such 
time as the Commission s report was published 
instead ot taking the initiative into 1ts own 
hands a8 it had tre quently done during tho last 
ten yeals 


Ihe Government ot the Contial Provinces and 
Berar followed the Government of Bombay by 
passing & Mateinitv Benefits Act in 1930 In 
1931 the Government of India appointed a 
Cowt otf Lnqury under the Prade Disputcs 
Act to enqune into ceitain qucStions affecting 
labour alising out of the large reductions 
which Indian railways woe making in th it 
statts tts Court made cortam rcommenda 
tions regarding the absorption of thr wtrenched 
Inen in other industrice and for their 1¢ employ 
ment whoo suitable opportunitics arose in the 
future and also for the payinent of a& more 
gcnetous scale of ietirement giatuities The 
wolkers on this occasion howe ver had to accept 
the mncvitable and they were not slow in re 
cognising the elementary and cardinal principle 
that no organisation could possibly maintain 
staffs which were surplis to requirements The 
extreme left wing mm the lettist Trade Union 
Congress «ame to the conclusion m 1931 that 
the Congress was not as revolutionary a3 what 
it should be and this clement brokc away to 
form thc All India KR d Trade Union Congress 
It thus hho pre ned that instead of ther Dong 
one coordinating body at the apex ot the 
tiade union organisation im thc country fo 
guide and control the movement there were 
four s parate tedt rations the majority of which 
were useless and ¢ ffi te bo ties with little influence 
and trifling membcship 


PUBLICATION OF THE ROYAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION'S REPORT. 


Jhe most notable event in the world of Indian 
,labow during the year 1931 was the publication 
in the month of June, of the 1epoit of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour Lhe report is 
& docutiient of first-rate importance dealing 
with almost every aspect of the labour problem 
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in India and it contatns many hundreds of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjects The value of the Commission 4 
rerommendations ar considerably cohaneed 
by two facts firstly by the considered opinions 
which were hought to bear on the various 
matters discusad by 1% thoroughly re presenta 
tive body of persons representing as they did 
both the «employers and the cmployed and 
legislators and Government officials and 
secondly by the almost complet unanimity 
with which the various gieups comprising this 
body icached thar conclusions and decisions 
on Matters which must necessarily haye been 
discussed with expressions of widelv diver 
gent Views The hcport has boon the Jodestir 
of all the various pieces of labow 1 gislation 
which have been placed on the Indian ‘Statute 
Book since ite publication and it will continu 
to be the text book for social lc gislation and 
labow welfare in India tor Miany years to come 


A summary (ontaining the principal rcom 
Mendations of the Commission — classificd 
accolding to the subjects with whith they 
(ical wap given at pages 474 to 484 of the 1932 
edition of this publication The Government 
ot India classified these 1 Commendations unde 
six differcnt gioups according as they unvolved 
or requind Central or Provincial keyislation 
administrative action by the Central or Pro 
vindial Governments oo: action by public and 
local bodus or by cmploye:s o1 workcis o1 
ganisations and forwaided them to various 
local Govcinme nts and budics requesting them 
to give such of the 1 comnicndations as conce ine | 
them duc and adequatc consideration and t) 
Initiate provincial legislation whetcver neces 
Mary Lhe Government of In lis have published 
annually sinec 1932 reports on the action taken 
by the Central and provindal Govoinments on 
othe Comission s recommendations and thics 
Leports arc on sak at the Govairnment of India 
Book Dipots at Delhi and Calcutta Most f 
the Royal Commissions = 1¢Comunendation 
with regard to the «xpansion of the scope unl 
the wmprovemcnt of the existing Acts iclating 
to conditions and hours of work in tactor 
and mins workin Compensation ind ft) 
the Control and supervision of the labour which 
migratis from India to the te. and othe plan 
tations in Assam have alicady been mpl meute | 
by saimending o: consolidating Acts Acts 
amending the Trade Disputes Act in a minor 
partitiiar and pliuing it permanently, (tb 
original Act had been pasad for a poriod of 
five yours) on the Statute Book were pasped dn 
-1932 and 19340 The Lmploycrs and Warktacn 
(Disputes) Act which had been pissed as carly 
. 44 1860 for the spec dy determination of disputes 
\iclating to wages of ccitaln Classes of workels 
‘cmnployed on the construction of tallways 
‘canals and othe: public works and which bad 
boon almost a dead Ittcr was in accordant 
with a .wcommendation mad In the matfer 
by thc Royal Comimiselon iwypeald in 10932 
Acta to prevent the plcdging of childicn and to 
facilitate the acquisition of Jand for induatital 
‘housing were passd in 1983 Legislation on 
the Hines of the Biltish Truck Act to control 
the deductions which employers may mahe 
from wagcs im respect of fines and to provide 
for the early payment of due wages was page d 
carly in 1936 Various other proposals 101 
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new iabour legislation in connection with 
cToployers lability (ie ‘ common «moploy 
mcnt and assumed tisk ), extension 
cf workmens Compensation to agmcaulture 
and foicstry fixation ot hours of work ot dock 
labours allotment of scamens wages (xemp 
tion of salarics aud wages from attachment 
the Short ning of wage priiods ariest and im 
pusonment of mdusttial workers for dcbt and 
tor the prevention ot the besetting of industrial 
cntablishime nts by moncy landers forthe recovery 
ot debts have been circulated by the Govern 
mut of India to the various provincial Govern 
monts tot opinfon and somc of these havc 
1 suit¢d in the introductlon of Bills in the 
1 sislature «ot 189 very unlik ly how: ve1, that 
ill these) proposals will rcsult ino legislation 
hecause very wolghty objections have ben 
rus dduung crcdation on thc vauous practical 
HiMiculties which would havi to be contsuded 
with in the administration of any laws that 
nay be tamed to govein these mattcis The 
In partment ot Industri s and Labour of the 
(aovernment of India arn at present cngaged 
in formulating prc posals and/ot a Bill tor the 
control of those factors which do not use 
power and which are not 1¢gulated im any way 
at present Other matters will be taken op in 
luc COUTSC. 


Jt will have becn notice d that nothing haa been 
Stated xo far in this 4cction regarding thc actual 
1 ommmoendaficns which th 
have made But as already stated these 1un 
nto Several hundreds and the mor import ant 

ith m were wproduccd in th 1982 edition 
{ this publication Nor has anything bccn 
fated yet with regard to the action taken by 
piovinctal Governments public bodies and 

mployois and workers organisations on such 
tthe mcommendations as they wore concerned 
with = In this connection there 13° very httl 
~dced to report because fnancial stimgency 
m most provmecs and with: most bodies ha: 
} ‘Coted any substantial measure of action 
It 4 obviously impossible tor us to attempt 

V na brut buinmatisation of the Royal (om 
missions port and recommendations and th 
ition taken thercon in a compact book o 
riwne such as The Indian Year Book bw 
th it might be of considcrable intcrest to th 
is LH OL this wterence book to have information 
ioadily available on such of the Conumaston . 
1 comm ndations as have alrrady becn imple 
m nticdor which an proposed to be impk mente | 
in the near future retereuces will be made te 
th 4 a¢commcndations im cach of the vaziou 

(tions Into which this note has becn divided 
boa caxumple the Commussions recommenda 
tony «aclating ty workmens compenaatio! 

dealt with in the chapter on that 


BEGINNING OF A PERIOD OF LARGE 
WAGE-CUTS. 


Fin sharp downwaid trond of prices which 
tin about the muddle ofthe year 1930 continucd 
Hl May 1933 when the cost of Hvmg index 
| working Classis in Bombay City touched 
“or 100 (L914=100) Wages in mort mdus 
tis on the other hand had continued almost 
tthe saux high Ievela of 1929 30—in many 
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28e8 lates carly in 1933 were doubk or more than 
loubk those prevalent in 1914 ollowing the 
ut of 16 625 per ccnt in wages which had becno 
ffectid in the Ahmedabad cotton mills m 1923 
he cotton mill workers in that centre had 
ubmittd a dcmand tor a rstoration of the 
ut in 1928 Ihe mattcr was as usual 
forrd to th yurmancnt arbitration board 
In the board tailing to reach an agicement in 
he matter the question was mfcaircd to an 
ump (Dewan Bohadur Arishnalal M = Thaveti) 
who awaldcd an incrcase of 8 per cent in the 
ratcs for the workpopl on the spinning side 
ind of five por cont tor those on the weavin 
ide of the industry The conahation boar 
tppointed in connection with the Dohad dinpute 
nad decided in favour ot the workcis and against 
hc administration of tho BoB AC 1 Railway 
Bmiployers therefor were beginning to fel 
hat the public gconcrally and impartial arbi 
ratory and (ondiliators im particular wele 
detet1mincd that the standard of lite which 
ndian industrial workers had = attaimd ay a 
result of the hard batth 4 which the y had fought 
mist b mamtained Ihcy wore — theretote 
ery Chary of initiating proposals for reductions 
nates Phe commencement ot the year 1933 
iowevir saw the bi ginning of a new wave of 
de pression in industry = Jute mills had alrcady 
rnsortcd te short timc workmg and scvetal 
wtton mills and othet factorws were being 
compel d to Gose down = One firm of managing 
agents who controlled ton large cotton textile 
mills in Bombay City cashd and as a result 
of this crash all the mills under thed: control 
woic compelkd to stop work Several of the 
mills unde the control of another large firm 
of Managing agcnts had to Auspind work tem 
porarily Jhc remaining mills wer faced with 
two alternatives— (4) to duce wags and 50 
to low costs of production or (6) to clox 
down Ile technical wagcs sub conuittec 
ot the Millowners Association Bombay to 
whom the qucstion of the nec asity for a reduc 
tion in wages had been referred carher in the 
yoar le ported against the advisability of collec 
tive action in the matter and advised that each 
individual affiliated unit should take inde pen 
dant action Hitheito the Assocation had 
adhercd to the principle of collcctive action 
and the dearncss ot food or war allowancs 1D 
all the cotton nulls m Bombay had remained 
at 80 mrcnt over basic 1atcs for weavers and 
70 percent torspinnersand women Reference 
has often becn madc in this note to  pasic 
rates of wages This should not be takin 
to mean that there existtd in any industry in 
India a standard scale of wage 1atis at any 
partuular priod Th term ‘basi simply 
appliis to the rates prevalent at some remote 
date, on whieh pcrentage allowances were 
ivin instead of din«t consolidated increases 
tc8 of wagus in Indian industri.s vary widely 
not only betwecn industry and industry and 
centre and centre but also between unit and 
unit in the samo industry in the same centre 
and also between the different individuals in 
the samc occupation in one individual unit 
If the samc or similar rates of wages are found 
in any two or more units in any cntre this 1s 
due merely to comcdtnce and not to any 
delibe1ate action in the matter ‘Therefore, 
although the consolidated allowances remained 
at 80 and 70 per cent in the cases of all mulls, 
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the basic ratcs on which these allowanus were 
granted varid widely between mall and mul 
and tasisare not nnkpown whet¢ the cumulative 
rates (basic rates plies allowances) in onc mil 
are almost double thos: for the same type o! 
work in another 


Acting on the recommendations made 11 
the matter by the Bombay Millowners Asso 
ciation, the affihated mulls startcd adopting 
individual measures in cflecting reductions ir 
rates by announcing varying cufs in the dear 
ness allowanas (Certain mills resoited to 
the device of Closing down complktely for a 
few months and reopening on 1redwed rates 
At one stage during the year 1933 more than 
50 000 cotton mil] opratives in Bombay City 
had been thrown out of employment as a 
result of permanent or tcmmpo.ary closurcs of 
some mills and partial working 1n othe1s Many 
of these had gone back to their village hotnes 
but many remained in the city in the hope of 
securing employment cither in their own ot 
m any other mill which would stait work = Lhe 
unemployed workers were literally on the verge 
of starvation and they wer consequcntls 
ready to accept work on any wagcs that were 
offiring 1t would have hecn futile for the 
opcratives im the working mills to attempt a 
gencral strike because in a few cases where cer 
tain groups of wo1kcrs preierred to leave their 
jobs 1athcr than to aca pt reduced rates their 

laces were at once filled from the ranks of the 

undrids of the unemployed who were cla 
mourmg for jobs ‘Lhe success achieved by 
Home mills in effecting reductions without 
strikes cmiboldencd the rest to follow suit 
Some of the earhe: mills which had cflected 
ginal] cuts as a projimimary tiy ont admin 
ste red second larger doses when they saw other 
mills getting away with larger cuts and by the 
beginning of the year 1934 almost every mull 
in Bombay had cficcted substantial mductions 
in then rates of wages 


‘Lowards the end of the year 1933 the Ahmeda 
bad Millowneis Assocation attempting to 
profit asx a result of the successful expericnce 
of the Bombay Mills in the matter decided to 
reduce wages in the cotton mijl4 in Ahniedabad 
by 25 por cent Jhe industilal constitution 
in this centie however, demanded that the 
matter should be refericd to the permancnt 
arbitration boaid Mr M kh Gandhi a labow 
member of this board was at the time wy 
busy with lus several other political and social 
preoccupations and Ine health was also far fiom 
satisfactory He theretore 1¢ quested the Mill 
ownels Association and the Icxtile Labour 
Association to prepare their respective cares 
tor and against the reduction and also to dis 
cuss the main questions between themselves in 
ordet to arrive at as great a Measure ot agree 
ment as possible Ihese negotiations and the 
subsequent discussions betwetn tho membcrs 
of the board were cariied on for over a year 
and it was not till the beginning of the year 
1935 that an agreement was concluded on the 
basis of a uniform cut of 6 per cent subject 
to the proviso that the earnings of a two loum 
weaver should not be reduced blow Rs 41 40 
for 26 working days In recounting the course 
of events in Ahmedahad those in Bombay have 
been anticipated by about a year. 
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INSTITUTION OF A DEPARTMENTAL 


ENQUIRY INTO WAGE CUTS. 


The vear 1934 in the world of labour in Bontbay 
opened with an Insistent demand by the morc 
modeiate Jabour leaders particularl) Mr R 
R Hakhak M1C, for an impartial enquiry 
Into the wage cuts and unemployment in the 
cotton millindustry in the Bombay Presidency 
The agitation for such an enquiry was taken 
up by the press and His Lxcellency the Governor 
of Bombay granted several interviews to the 
repicsentatives of the Millowners Assoriation 
and to Mr R KR Bakhale in order to discover 
a 71a medua which would be satisfactory to both 
sides Asarcsult of thes and othc1 discussions 
the Honourable S11 Ghulam Husain Hidavatallah 
Inader of the House, made the following 
announcement in the HKombay Legislative 
Councll on the 26th Tebruary 1934 — 


Government having observed that 
reductions in wages have been ¢ttected or 
ale in contemplation m Seve1al centres ot 
the cotton millindustry in this Presidency 
consider it desirable that the fullest possible 
intormation should be obtained and made 
available to the public on this important 
matter Governnuent is turthcr of opinion 
that the quickest and most satisfactory 
method ot achieving this object is by 
dc partmental cnqury ‘They have there 
fore instructed the [abour Ofhee to make 
@ spc cial investigation in order to 
ascertain the following facts ~ 


(a) the extent of the reduction in 
wages of workpe opi. employed in the cotton 
milis in the Bombay Presidincy since Ist 
January 1926, 


(6) whether these reductions have 
been uniform im the cotton mills at each 
ceutre of the industry , 


(c) whether the cost of Nving of th 
working (lasses has fallen during this period 
and to what ¢xtent 


d) whit has beon the average rin 
o: fall in real wages dwing this period in 
the various contres of the industry , 


(¢) where wage 1ductions have been 
effectd or are conteinplated, the reasons 
therefor , 


(f) the extent to which ‘ rationali 
sation forexample efficiency schemes 
have becn introduced in the cotton mulls 
of the Bombay Presidency, and the effcct 
such schemcs have had upon wages and thc 
conditions of work of the operatives, and 


(g) what in the extent of unemploy 
ment in the cotton mill industry and what 
are its causes 


In accordanc, with the above announcement 
he Commissioner of Labour, Mr J Gennings 
)BE was instructed to proced with the 
snquiry and he appointed M1 8 R Deshpande, 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, to take 
rharge of all the fleld work and collection of 
‘vidence Mr Dishpande, togcther with the 
_abour Officer at Ahmedabad and a statistical 
assistant of the Labour Othce (Mr S § Haja 
gopalan, BA) visited every cotton mill in the 
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Presidency and procured full information on 
wages and on the seven terms of reference given 
above Jt was unfortunate that whilst the De 
partmental knquiry was in progress the cotton 
mills In Bombay City were again affected by a 
prolonged strike of & semi general character 
There was also a general strike in all the cotton 
mjlJs in Sholapur but this lasted for over three 
months In order to trace the causes of this 
stilke Wc must leave the work of the Dcpart 
mental Committce pro tem and go back to the 
irrest of the thirty communist leaders early 
in 1929 on charges of sedition and organised 
conspliacy to deprive the hing of his sovereign 
ty of British India 


THE FAMOUS MEERUT TRIAL. 


The trial of the thuty communist leaders in 
what 13 now histotically known as the famous 
Mecrut conspiracy case listed from 1929 to 
1932 when some of the prisoners wore released 

n bail pending final judgment Judgment 
in the case was delivered at Meerut by Mr Yorke 
the Sessions Judge on the 16th January 1933 
One of the thirty accused died in prison three 
were acquitted and the remainmg 26 were 
<ntencd to terms of imprisonment varying 
from transpoitation for life to three years All 
the convicted persons appcaled and substantial 
roluctions were made by the Allahabad High 
Court in the sentences passed by the Sessions 
Juige of Meerut Ihe convictions of three 
} Tsons were Maintained to the extent that their 
s ntences were teduced to the terms of imprison 
mnt already undeigone by them and the y were 

dered to be reicased from jail Ihe con 
victions of nine persons were act aside and they 
wre ordered to ht released forthwith Such 

f the communists as were acquitted and were 
subsequently released from jul made frantic 

Horts to regain thear hold on trade unions and 
1 tually sueceedcd in getting into some of the 
tore important of them—notably the railway 
wuons and the Bombay Girm Kamgir Union 
Assisted by such of the extreme Ic ftists as had 
1 ¢( becn jailed they formed a labour committe 

n in all Tndia basis carly in 1934 to call a 
n h¢ral stuike in all cotton mills in India = Lhe 
Jittial strike in the Bombay cotton mulls in 
Atnl and Mav and the gencral strike in the 
Sholapur mills were almost entirely due to the 

ftorts launched by this committee but with 

tl exe ption of Bombay and Sholapur they did 

t mect with any appreciable measwe of 
St) $8 im any other centre of the industry in 
th rest of India 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL ENQUIRY. 


lhe 1c port of the Departmental knquiry con 
lt d bythe Bombay Tabour Office was publish 
Clon the 2let June 1934 and the stike in the 
8B oibay mills wag called off almost simultane 

ly [his enyguiry was perhaps the most 

peh nsive of its kind that had yet heen 
| rtaken in India into wages and conditions 
t vork in the textile idustry and the mto1ma 
1 and tevelations which it contammed were 
{t subject of an India wide discussion on 
} le platfornis and in the press Lhe Dc part 
' tal findings on the various questions 1¢ 
tol ae the Labour Othce tor cnqury were as 

ws —~ 
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1 Lyrtent of Wage Reductions —-Wages 
in Bombay City were lower by 21 pei cent 
in April 1934 as compared with July 1926 
and in Sholapur by 17 per cent Wages 
in Ahmedabad had risen between five to 
six per cent durimg the same period 

2 Question of Uniformity in the Redue- 
tions —fhe reduction in Sholapur was 
uniform in all mills but as the Bombay 
Millownts Agsoociation peimitted ts 
mmn.1s to take independent action ag 
they pleascd the cxtent of the cuts varied 
widely between mill and mil) 


3.) Extent of Tallin Coat of Tuing— 
Lhe cost of living had fallen in all centres 
laking July 1926 as 100 it fell Ly 29 points 
in Bombay (ity in April 1934 In Ahme 
dabad City) the fallin December 1933 as 
compaied with August 1926 was 3L per cent 
and in Sholapur there was a tallof 28 pur 
cent between February 1927 and Doct mbu 
19 33 

4 Postton re Reil Ways —Rombay, 
Apiil 1934 eleven per cent higha: than in 
1926 §=Ahmedabal 54 percent higher and 
in Sholapur 15 per cont Ingher 

» Rewons for Waye Cuts —Phe cason 
Most generally given was trad« depression 
Other reasons varnd with the ccntres 
In Bombay it was stated that it was 
necessary torcduce the cost of production 
and Jabour costs wer those most capable 
of 1¢duction as the fai lin the cost of livin, 
would cnable the workers to maitam the 
standaid of life they had in 1926 even 
after wares were ieduecd As regards 
Ahmedabad there was no general reduc 
tion of wages at the time but such a reduc 
tion Was contemplited owing to diminished 
profits and the wage reductions m= other 
centres In one centre wages wer reduced 
owing to the probable coming into opera 
tion of the 54 hours wech 

6 hationalisation ant ity Fffects 
on Work antl Conditions That method 
of rationalisation which takes the form of 
asking op ratives to Mind Mole Machines 
than formeily had mad the giecatest 
progicess mo mills in Bombay City In 
Ahmedabad rationalisation had been 
paiticulaily dhected towards improving 
the cfhoucney and types of machines used 
‘Lhe effect of 1ationalsation on ¢alnings 
varied from mill to will In the tew cases 
where 1stionalisation had not been accom 
pinied by wage cuts the workets wero 
getting about 50 fer cent moe than they 
did before rationalisation was introduced , 
where 1t was accompanicd by wage cuts the 
workers were not uctting any mor —the 
ehtra rates for minding morn Machines 
being neutialised by reductions in wager 
The effects of rationalisation on the con 
ditions of work had boon bencficrt] because 
the worktrs were cither working a sholter 
day or thcit work had becn rendered casia 
In Bombay one tor of rationalisation was 
to ask a woaver to mind four looms in 
stad of two In Ahmedabad the system 
had not been adoptcd but double side 
wotking im the frame depaitingent Was 
developing and better muixings and the 
production of finer cloth had invuteased 
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rapidly Where operatives were attending 
More machines than formerly the workers 
had usually been given 35 to 60 per cent 
More wages in ring spinning and 50 to 75 
per cent more on the specd fraine But 
some benefit from the increased efhrcicney 
of the slant had heen 4ed on to some 
wotker4s in the form of higher earnings on 
those machines In other ecnties there 
had been veryfew changes in machmery 0) 
methods The general effects of rationalisa 
tion in So far as on 18 able to generalise 
had been beneflual to the workers 


7 Frtent of Unemployment and rte 
Cauary — Kor lack of any agency official 
or non offiaial for collecting statistics of 
uncinployment it way very difficult to 
formulate an answer to this question 
28 000 workers had lost their«mploymeut in 
cotton ms in Bombay (The reopening 
of closed muillr and the cmployment of 
workers on night shift had however more 
than sbsorbed this number by the end of 
the year 1934) In Ahmedabad 26 951 
mor operatives wer employed in cotton 
mills than m 1926 and in Sholapur thc 
number employcd was more or less station 
ary 


The publication of the report of the De pirt 
Mental Knquiry was tollowed by veal conver 
“ations Ixtwren His Ixcelency the Governor 
of Bombay and the Hon ble the General and 
Home Mumbet on the one hand and the repre 
sentatives of the Millownets Assuulation 
Bombay and icprescntative labout Icade rs on the 
other Lhe Association submitted to Government 
a simple scheme of standard ates for unrations 
HBed occupations on time ratcsa of wages for 
affiliated mills in Bombay City aud they also 
agreed in casen where the desness allowance 
fot Weavers had fallen to less than 40 per cent 
to raise this allowance to 40 per cent after the 
coming into ¢ffict ot the 54 how week on the 
lst January 19Jv 


BOMBAY PASSES A TRADE 
DISPUTES CONCILIATION ACT. 


By far the most unportant result of the ropat 
of the Bombay Dc partmental Liquiry was the 

ssing by the Government of Bombay of a 

rade Disputes Concihation Act in August 10 34 
This Act makes proviston (1) fot the appoint 
ment of a Labour Officr to look after the 
interests of cotton mill workers in Bomtay 
City to represent theiz individual] grievances to 
their emplovers and to secure redress ot such 
grievances whenever and whicver possible 
and (2) for the appointm< nt of the ( »mmussione! 
of- Labour as an cx offao Chief (onciliato: to 
whom the Labouw Officer could bring all cas 4 
in which he could not succecd Lhe Chief 
Concilmtor is given powers to summon partics 
and witnesses and to call for such documents as 
may be neccesary Although the functions of 
the Chief Concthator were to bring about an 
agier ment between two opposing parths he his 
come to be regarded almost a8 an industrial 
judge whos decision has so far been mostly 
po by hoth the partiestoadisput Wh n 
the Bill tor this piece ot legislation was sub 
initted to the Bombay Ligislative Council thc 
Millowners Association, Bombay, gave an 
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un it rtaking to Government that 1f the Bill was 
passed they would also appoint a Labour Officer 
of their own whose main duties would be fo use 
his influence with mi)] managements on be half of 
the workers and who would cndeavour to 
secure a certain measire of co ordinztion 10 
conditlons of work 45 botwecn the differ nt mulls 
in Bombay Mr W 2B Gilligan 10% ~ waa the 
fillet Government Iabour Officer to lt appointed 
underthe Act Whin Mr (silligan went on leave 
in November 1935 he was ancceeded by Mr W 
Pryde IEP Mr J T~ (Gennings CBF 

Commissioner of Tabour is the ¢x officio Chicf 
Conaliator and Mr € A Dalal nec (Jondon) 
1» the labour Officer of the Millowners Associa 
tion During the period of nearly two ycars for 
which the Act has xen in tore  retnarkabl 

results have ken achneved and ther har been 
an almost complet abscace of industrial atrite 
in the cotton mill industry in Bombay City since 
the Act e:mec into force in S ptcmber 1934 


During the 19 months ending 31st March 19 36 
for which the Labour Officar has fun tioned th 
total number of complaints submitted to Tun 
amounted to 1303 Of the 348 complaints 
submitted duwing the first quuter of the year 
1936 207 o1 neatly 73 per cent were settled im 
favour of the workers 17 wore pending and th 
remainder werc cither unsuecessful o1 wet 
withdrawn This figure of 73 per cent f 
sucees8e4 Thay be considered 29 applying to th 
total muauber of Complaints register 1 with anl 
investigated by the [abou Offic r Thenuml 1 
ef cases leterad by the labour Offt et to th 
Chiet Concihato) during thc £) months en din 
3Sist Maich 1936 amounted to 30 of wluch 14 
were settled in tivour of the workers and th 
remaining 186 were cithe: unsucccssful or wet 
With iiawn on not procecde LT with 


INSTITUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY CEN - oe WAGE 


By far the most notable event in the flail cf 
Government administi ttion of matters conne t | 
with labouw in Indie was the institution ty th 
Government of Bombay in 1934 of a Genial 
Wage (Census to cover OS Inany Industrles 1 
poasible in the Bombay Prosileney The Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour had recommen | 
that betore any machinery Wary sct up for fixin. 
minimwm wages complete surveya of Wi, 
and conditions should be undertaken for su |! 
industries in which there was 3 strong pi sunlit 
tion that conditions wariantdd detailel inve 
tigation and that the isults of these survey 
should tt the basis on which ut should be dc eid t 
whether the fhong of & ininimum wage would | 
desirable and practicable Until (934 til 
Labour Offico of the Governnynt ot Bomtay 
had conductid threc enqnuics mto the wa, 
and hours of work of cotton mill workers in th 
Bombay Presidency for « lected months mw th 
years of 1921 1923 and 1926 Other ws 
anquiries of a limited character coveted mani 
cipal workers peonsin Bombay City and worke! 
in a few sclected printing proses in Bombry 
(ity None of the ather industies especially 
the engineering had been touched No otha 

rovinec in India had attempted an enquiry int 
ndustrial wages and such information a& wa> 
available on the subject consisted of a few figures 
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of Wage Tales in some Important occupations 
in Sclected units which are contained in some of 
the annual provin« lal administiation 1¢ ports on 
the working of the Indian Jactoiics Act The 
Covernniont of Bombay iclt that betow any 
qustion in connection with the creation of wage 
boards tor fixing nunimum wags could be 
considcied it would be neecssary to have ac 
curat( and icliable intormation on Wages and 
conditions of woth in as many industrics as 
possihbk both organised and unorganised 
They accordingly instructed the Labour Office to 
fust make a aurscy of wages and conditions In 
factory Industries the fiist part of which should 
over Ml perennial factors and the second 
easonal fictolics 


In 1923 the Government of Bombay had 
mtroduced oun the local Togishitive Counal a 
Bill to provide tor the collection of Statistics in 
cavnection with wages pres and rents by 
making Ht compulsory tor occuplers shop hec pers 
ml tenants to supply correct inforination 
Owing to stionz opposition trom the non ofhaal 
lonches purticulanly from the representatives 
atemplovers and vested intarcsts the Bill was 
withirawn and today nether the Central 
ny the Provinaal Statute Books im India con 
tin any Act which comps emplovets to 
dunish stiutisties relating to waces ot shop 
lieyets to make rctinns of prices 


Prelaminuy enquiries which had been con 
luted in representative factomes diuing the 
vour 19 3 had acvealed the cxistenca of a be 
widcring viuety of nuthods and periods of 
Wig pryment as bofweco unit and unit and also 
the use of a vanicty of Fnglish vernacular and 
leu nanus for desuznating occupations It 
Wab Morcovcl ftalt that if results of any vali 
Wwe to be sequed from 2 gonctal wage census 
it should cover all o1 as manv units as possible 
ind that in the ab4onc of a Statistics Act it 
Would Ie neecssary to sccure the willing co 
}rition of as many factory managements as 
J ssible Jt was also neccxsary to draw up 
Uniform forms which would be equally appli able 
t allindustues With this object in view, an 
\ssistant Comnussionr of Labour (M1 N A 
VMchthan BA F§8) assustcd by a statistical 
i istant froin the Jabour Offie (Mr ROG 
{ hhale BCom) visited every one of nearly 
"(0 Percomal factories in ovce 80 towns and 
Villags im the Bombay Presidency between 
Finuary and May 1934 All manufacturing 
Lxcsa4 at cach ot these fagtories were examin 
land with tho assistance of technical experts 
n cach industry lists of standaid occupational 
tims were diawn up fot al] industies The 
vholc of the administiative clerical and labou 
tullh at cach factory were properly classified 
ording to thelr correct occupational designa 
ti ne and full instructions were kft at cach 
1 tory with regard to the manner in which the 
nsu4 forms were to be filled up This first 
) tt of the census was for thc Month of May 
| 34 with variations to suit local conditions 
l) formis together with a gencral qucstionnaire 
ntammg over 60 qui stions covering all phases 
| wage pavMents, conditions of work and wel 
1 and standard lists ot occupational terms 
\ re issucd to all perennial factories early in the 
1 nth of June dnd second and third visits 
1 paid to almost ever} factor} for the purpose 
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of sec wing both uniformity and accuracy in the 
leturns It teflects great credit on the staff of 
the Tabow Offict that not one of the perennial 
working tactorics in the Bombay Presidency fall 
cd to submit full intormation 


The Government of Bombay propose to 
publish the results of the flist part of the Ucneral 
Wage Census in & series of sin leports the first 
fon covering wages hours of work and conditions 
of ¢mployMent im the enginecring printmg 
textile and othe: miscellaneous Industries the 
fifth covermg salaiics and conditions of emplov 
ment of supervisory staffs in perennala) factories 
and the last being a general report covering all 
ndustrics ss Phe first report of the serie 8 Cover 
ing the cngincenmg tirade was published in 
Decemler 1935 and the second covering the 
punting mdustry was published carly in March 
1936 Both these rcoports conta a fund of 
most valuabk imforniation 1¢ garding wage lates 

alnings and conditions of ¢mplovment and they 
thould bt ot the greatest possible value to both 
mploycia and the employ;d to Government 
administrations to «economists and to the public 
generally Copies of these reports can he had 
from the (rovernment Rook 1) pot Bombay or 
from the High Commussioner for India in London 


FIRST ASIATIC LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 


The vear 1934 was a year of notable events 
for Indian labour The fitst Asiatic Labour 
Conference attended by do icgates trom Japan 
“ndia and Ceylon was h id at Colombo on the 
10th and llth May Was» N M__ Joshi 
Tainnadas M Mchta & (€ Joshiand W)skrancis 
represented India Dr P P Pillai) Director of 
the Indian Branch of the International | zbour 
Offic ond J: | T Ayusawa a memo of the 
International Labo Office staff at Gene va also 
attended the Congicss <A constitution for the 
Congiss was diawn up and sc veral icsolutions 
dealing with various aspects of the labour 
problem were adopted 


In the month of August the Government of 
Bombay launched a proacution against eight 
kh aders of the textile strike of April June on the 
grounds (1) that some of the demands made or 
tormulated by the strikers were not in furtherance 
ot 1 trade dispute and (2) that the strike was 
designed to inflict o¢ Vere, general and prolonged 
hardship on the community and thereby to 
compel the Governuicut to take or abstain trom 
taking some particular course of action Lhe 
accused were Charged under sections 16 and 17 
of the Jrade Disputes Act 1929 as being persons 
who incited others to take part In an illegal 
strike The (Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay who tricd the cas held that the strike 
was not illegal within the meaning of sub sec 
tion (1) of section 16 ot the Act and acquitted 
all the accused on the 231d October 1934 The 
Government of Bombay tea trrcd an appeal 
against the decision of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and the appeal was admitted by the 
Bombay High Court The Honowable the 
Chief Justicg and Mr Justice No J Wadia who 
heard the cam, agreed with the tindings of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate and dismissed the 


appeal 
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THE INDIAN FACTORIES ACT, 1934 


The Royal Commission on Indian Tabon 
made several very impoitant 1ecomme nd ition s 
for substantial amendments of th = Inilwm 
Jactormes Act 1911 asamentded by the Amenidin 
Acts of 1922 1023 1926 and 1931 firstly for 
the reduction of the Maximum Limits of daily 
and weekly hows of work in perennial tactori 8 
and for the better regulation of such hours 
Necond]y jor the improvement ot working 
conditions in factoues and thirdly for a mor 
cflective observance on the put ot factory 
owns of the mquitcments of the Act Ih 
Government of India accepted most of the Royal 
Commission 3 recommendations and diew up a 
dratt Bill for an cntirely new Act ‘This was 
arculated to all provincial Governments mn June 
1932 tot opimion On the cc ipt of th replies 
from local Governments the Honourable 
Momlbcr in charge ot the D partment of Inlus 
tries and Tvbom of th Government of Inika 
made a tom of the morc important éadustiial 
centres in India to discuss various qu stions 
arising out ot the draft Bill with the representa 
tives of local Governments and associations of 
employars and workmen On the conclusion 
of this tom the Goverument of India conven d 
& conference of provincial chi f inspectors of 
factories and 2 final Bill was then drawn up ani 
this was introduced in the J zistative Assotnbly 
on the Sth September 1933 It wis passed into 
law ot the sutnmer session of the Assembly at 
Simla in 1934 and received the assent of the 
Governor Gen ral on the 20th Auzusf of that 
year The new Act was brought Into effect from 
the Ist January 193> 


Full details havc becn given in this note of the 
flist factorus Act of 1881] and of th sub quont 
alending Act of 1891, of the 1911 ¢ msolidinz 
Act and of the Amending Act of 1922 The 
Amending Acts of 1923 1926 and 1931 did not 
introduce any new principle of Major importince 
and wer merely intended to 1¢Move almuinis 
trativ, difficulties All the ncw featitcs intro 
duced by thre 1934 Act were incorporated as a 
result ot the recommendations of the 
Comtnisgion 
factory law as if atands to day are given below 
with nots tegarding the ucw principles which 
were infioducid by the 1034 Act 


(a) Classificatwon of Factores ~A distinction 
is drawn between seasonal and perennial 
factors A factory which {+ exclusively 
engaged in cotton ginning cotton or jute pressing 
the decorication of ground nuts o1 th manu 
facture of ground-nut oil or the manufacture 
of coffee indigo lac rubber sugar (indluling 
gur) o1 tea is to be a Seasonal tactors provided 
that a Jocal Governnint may by notification in 
the Jocal official gazcttc declan any such factorv 
in which Manufacturing proc s$o8 arc ordinarily 
eariied on for Mor thin 180 Working days In 
the vear not to be a seasonal tactory tor the 
purposes ofthe Act = The local (rovernment m.1y 
also by notification declare any seasonal factory 
in which manufacturing proccs%es ate oritnarily 
carned on for not more than 180 working days 
inthe year and which cannot be carried on c xcept 
during particular seasons o1 at times dependent 
on the irregular action of natural forces to be a 


seasonal factory for the purpoxs of this Act , 
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(b) Age and Ser Groups —Prioi to the 1934 
Act futory op ratives wore divided into three 
ad ani 4 \ group: _ adult males (2) adult 
fimalcs ani (3) childrin of both sx 48 ¢ 
pens over 12 and under 71> veurs of age = \ 
ourth group of aftol a nts his now hen 
inttoduad [hse are defincd as persons ¢ 
both 8x s who ar over th age of 1> years an. 
under the aze of 17 years but who hive not becy 
ccitifled as fit for cmployment as alults  Suct. 
adoles¢ nts as hive not b en 60 ¢ tified are t 
be dcemei to b childicn 


(ce) Hours of Work —th maximum Iimits of 
cleven hours pou day and sixty hours per wecl 
lai] down by the 1922 Act for both adult males 
and females are pormitted only Inthe case of sca 
sonal tactorlk.s The Maximum hours p rmitt | 
tor p ronntiu factories have been reduced to nine 
por dav and »o4 pr week subject toth provis) 
that p 180ns employed on work nec Ssaitatinz «on 
tinuous pro luction for technic al 1¢ a80n3 and pet 
sons Whose work is require | torth manufactur 
or supply of articles of prime nec ssity which must 
be malic or supphed every day may bo employe | 
for not mor thin 56 hours in any one week 
Tht maximum hours of work p inntted tor both 
unc rtifed adolescants and childicn have be n 
limite 1 to five por day both in s .sonal anl in 
perconial tactorles 


(d) Spreadacr -—CThe piindpk of spr ad 
OVUL te the limitation of th paod ft 
consecutive hous durmz which th = daily 


hinits of hours of work may b avuled of Ly 
the ownct or occupicr ofa factory wisintroduc | 
in factory 1 zislation tor the first time th 
s$preadover in the case of adults 18 limited t 
thirteen consccutiye hours and in the case ct 
Children to seven ani a halt continuous hous 
but the contintous portod ot Cleven fre hours 
In cvery tw nty four hours in the Casc of adult 
and of sixtccn anda hilitrm hoursimth cis 
iff Children must include the hows betwon 
7 oo and 6 atm tor both womn anl 
Inldin The pow r to grant cxemptions in 
he case of wom n white t choical reas 

quire that work should b done at night ¢7/ 
Q the fish curmg Inilustry Continues to b 


(¢) Artifical Cooling and Humid fi ation 

he provisions incorporated im the 1922 Act 
with mgaid to the control of artificial hum l 
fication wore cxpanled A new principle was 
introduced whircby power wab given to local 
Gove rnint nts to authorise Lactory Inspectors 
to call upon managirs of factoric4s to Carry 
out sp cific m asus for iner asing the coolin, 
powcr of the air if they arc of opinion that It 
ig at tims insuthiunt to sccur operatiy 4 
agalost danger to hualth o2 seqious discomfort 
provided howevi1 that the cooling power can 
be appriaiably incrasxd without involving. 
an amount of «xpense which would be tnt¢ ason 
able under the circumstants 4 


(f) Welfare —Tht Government of India did 
not accept the 1ccommendation of the Royal 
Commission with mgard to the giving of the 
power to lucal Governments to ixsuc welfart 
orders such a8 are issued by the Secretary of 
State in England under section 7 of the Pola 
Factorios ctc (Miscellancous Provisions) Act 
of 1914 They were of opinion that the matters 
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to be covered by such welfare orders should 
have the approval of the k gislature and should 
not be imposcidl on owners by the executive 
Government Ihe new Act his however 
made provision fot four matters in connection 
with workc1s welfar (1) tor the mainte nance 

of a suitable and sufhcicnt supply of watc1 for 
washing for the usc of persons «employed in 
plocesse’ mvolving contact with obnoxious 
or p>lsonous substan(ch (2) for adequate shelter 
for rest in factorm a employing mor than 150 
persons (3) for the reservation ot suitable 
rooms for the usc of childtcn of women employed 
in factorics employing mor than fifty women 

and (4) for the muintenance of adequate first 
ald appliances 


(g) Rest Interials and Folidaya —-The provi 
gions of the 1911 and the 1822 Aots with regard 
to rcet Intervals and the weckly holiday we1e 
maintaincd subj rt only to verbal modifications 
(fa minor charactcr 


(h) Overtime —The old Acts contained no 
limitations with icgard to the overtime hows 
whih could be workid by ‘exemptcd 
workirs Th now Act placer a limitation of 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any cxcmptions grantc i 
under the Act With mgard to overtime 
rates of pay the Act Jays down that 1 time 
wnd a halt should be pad in all Casts whele a 
worker in @ % asonal factory 18 1¢quned to work 
for more than 60 hours in any onc weck or 
whole a Worke1 Ina tactory other than a 8c asonal 
tutory 18 requu¢d to work for mor than ten 
hous in any one day But where a workel 
in % factory other than a scasonal fac ory 18 
1 quid to work tor morn than fitty four hours 
in any one Week he is to be cutitled in respect 
ot the over ime worked 18s any ovcitime In 
rspect of which he 18 enfithd to extra pay 
under the proccding sentcna to pry at the rate 

tone and a quartcr times his ordinary rate of 
pay When a workir in any factory wo1ks on 
th weekly rest day he 1s to be cntithd in 
Tsmnct of the ovarlime worked to pay at thc 
rate Of Onc wid a half times the ordinary raty 

f pay 

(t) Certyficates of Tuners for Chudren — 
All the carlo: Factory Acts Contained provi 
1 nstorthe Gr ification by certifying surgeons 

{ the age of Childicn scc king cmploymcnt in 
li tomes Ihe 1934 Act went a step furthe 
ind gave powe14 to local Governments to make 
1us prescribing the dcziet of fitness tu be 
ittuncd by such children and laid down that 
Wh never such a atandard has been laid down 
h child failing to obtain it can be cur ifled for 

inploymi nt in a factory 


()) Sceurnty of Factory Structures —Another 
QW fcature of the 1934 Act is the power which 
his b cn given to factory inspectors to call upon 
N inagers to carry out such tests as may be 
1 4Ssary to detcrmine the strength o1 quality 

tiny specified parts of the structurc ot factories 
lt they are ot opinion that on account of any 

(«ft or inadequacy in the construction of 
Uv factory the factory or any part thereof 
| langerous to human lite or safety Local 

‘¢ernments ar further cmpepvered to make 
' $ tor the furnishing, by factories, of corti 
(4 8 of stability 
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(k) Eremptions —A trequent caure of com 
Plaint against the older Hactory Acts was that 
they gave local Govcroments ve1y wide powers 
to cxvempt certain Glassca of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of thc Act 
The new Act limited these powers and prescribed 
further that no exc mptions were to be grantid 
In Tuspect of the provisions fol spreadovcr 
prohibition of night work and the limitations 
ot weehly hours tor women and persuns ander 
the age of sixtecn years but as already stated, 
night work for women was permitted in fish 
culing factories 


(1) Aotewes Records and Regratere —The 
1934 Act provides more cffcctive methods for 
the maintenance of rceoids and ticgisters of 
employment the posting of notices for the 
bent fit of the workers of thir hours of employ 
ment, the prescribed abstracts of the Lacto1ies 
Act weckh hohdays ctc, and tor thc notifl 
cation of these nots and any Changes propo d 
to be made in them to inspectors of factorics 


(m) Fines and Penalties —Hightr penalties 
and fincs arc proscuibed for occupicrs of owns 
f factorns who have becn previously convicted 
for having committecd the same offences 


At the monmint of writing it Is not posaibl 
to offer any comments on the working of the 
Kactorns Act of 1934 The annual provincial 
rpoits on the administration of the factory 
laws arc scldom ready before the maddh of the 
year following that tor which they are pre parcd 
and the compilation of the all India report 
whith {4 begun after all the provincial 1 ports 
have been icccived by the Govainment ot India 
ig usually aarti ubouf si. months later 
The first all India report on the working of the 
new Act will not be available therctore till 
the cnd of the yrar 1936) ~=sIt 15 not likely that 
factory worktis outside the textik industry 
are likely to have been very much affected in 
regard to the new restrictions relating to hours 
of work bkcause in most cases weekly hours 
were already 54 or under beton the 1934 Act 
(amc into <ffect «In te xtik milly some owners 
reduced the daily hours wher as othcrs takmeg 
advantage of the shoite: wock worked a ten 
hour day as bcfore for five days in thc week 
and gave thir worhpcopk a hal holiday on 
the day proceeding the weekly rest day 


JANUARY 1935 TO MARCH 1936. 


Th year 1935 opencd with the Government 
of Bombay adopting a new anzk of vision 
with regard to industrial disputes Th attitude 
ot both the Central and the Provincial Govern 
ments towards industrial disputes in India 
during the previous fifteen years was onc cither 
of /awsez faire as long as law and order were 
maintained or of interfeicnec only in such casts 
where particular disputts resulted in breaches 
of the peace (ompared tu the total number 
of stilkes which had occurred in the count1y 
the number of cascs in which committees of 
enquiry had been appointed to carry out investi 
gations and to submit reports or in which official 
concilators had taken the trouble to bring about 
settlements which would be acce ptabk to both 
partics was very smallindiid But the success 
which met the efforts of the Labour Officer 

ppointed under the Bombay Trade Disputes 
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Concillation Act for the textik industry in 
Bombay City was at once apparent and the 
Government of Bombay emboldened by this 
success were most anvslous to tiy out the 
pens tik of cConcihation ino industilis other 
han the texti and to bring about ac tth mente 
which would inake for industrial pase of a2 
more enduing character With this object 
in view the Bombay Government instructcd 
their Comuniasioncr of about (who is also cx 
officio Chet Conciliator under the Bombay 
Lrade Disputes Conciliation Act) to attempt 
cuoncihation in 34 8 where he thought that 
Government fintervention would le of value 
In ucordance with these Instiuctions — the 
Commissionc: of Tabour offered his services a8 
concihator tothe Western India Match Company 
dung a dispute which occurred during January 
1985 between the Company and its workmen 
at thu Ambcrnith fa tory over questions 
connected mainty with reductions in wages 
Mr J oF Ge nnting® Commissiones of labour 
vd Mi S R DP shipande Assistunt Commis 
rfoner wore abh tosccur anagimement between 
the two parti? \ on the basts ot which work Was 
resumed after a stuke lasting tor a month 
Subsequent to rostarting work there was 4 
further disagi mont between th = cmplayers 
and workors on the figur s of production on 
which the new piece work prices wore to be 
basid and these wore r tarred by both parties 
to the Commussiona: of Jabour tor his arbitra 
tion On this occasion Mr A Mehrban 
Assistant Commuissimer of Labour in) the 
absence of Mr Deshpante who was on lcave 
pant acveral visits to Ambornath in order to 
examine the various process of work to 
adirtain figines of average production and 
(flaancy for different ge ups ct piece rate 
worki1s and t> discuss th vious questions 
involved with the mainagement on the spo 

Mr (eonmings held fi quent mectings with the 
managment um Bombay and atter neaily two 
months Work he pave a comp hensive award 
which was acccpted by both partus Although 
many of the morn impoitant disputes in the 
cotton textile industry in Ahmedabad have 
been sctthad on thc basis of awards given by 
umpires the Ambernath settloment was the 
first occasion in fudia on which a Government 
official was vppolntid an arbitrator in an mdus 
trial dispute and whos iward was acc pid 
by both the parties to a disputc This has 
becn dcoalt with at some kngth because the 
Ambeinath scttloment marks a dc velopmcat 
of the gueatcst possible importance in the ficld 
of industrial concillation and arbitration in 
India = After this first success the officials of 
the Labour Offic have succasstully intervoned 
in scveral other disputes and have becn abk 
to secure agui¢ Munts acceptable to both aides 


MR. R. R. BAKHALE’S SHOPS BILL. 


At the summer %ssion of th Bombay Li gis 
lative Counoll held at Poona in July 193> 
Mr BR R Bakhbale introducd a Bill to prohibit 
the employment of children and to limit the 
hours of work of joung persons in shops and 
to provide for their early closing A motion 
for the cirowlation of the Bill fo: opinion was 
adopted, but, tht Governmunt of Bombay 
while not opposing the first reading were of 
opinion that it was essential to be in poss sion 
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of definite information rclating to the conditions 
of work and wages of shop employees before they 
could formulate any views on the subject 
(roverumint thirefore instructed the Commis 
Kioner ot Labow to conduct an enquiry and 
bubmit a report for the information of Govern 
ment and the Legislative Counci) The report 
of ths cnquiy which covers the hows of work 
way.s and conditions of cmployment in the 
tetail trade of some towns of the Bombay 
Premdcncy was publishcd in Tcbruary 1936 and 
it 18 the first of ita kind in India Mr Bakhak s 
Bill came up agin in the Bombay Legislative 
Council on the 20th March on a motion for the 
reference of the Bull to a 8 Icct Committee but 
this motion was lost by 38 votes to 30 owing 
mamly to the opposition of Government who 
felt that the difficulties In connection with th. 
administiation of such a measunc were for the 
present inswmountabl Government were also 
of the opinion that the legislature which would 
shortly be elected under the new reforms should 
have an opportumty of dceiding whether such 
a measure as wis proposcd by Vir #akhale should 
Ix adoptcd or not 


THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 


Perhaps the most advanced and difficult pice 
of sor at legislation attcmptcd in India 18 the 

Paymcunt of Wages Act which was passed by the 

central legislatune carly this year Jhws Act 
owes 1tS origin to Mr N M_ Joshi who moic 
than ten ycars ago movid a iesxolution in the 
Legislative Assembly for legislation in India on 
the ines of the British -Truch Acts = Ihe 

Government of India at the time promixd to 
undertake an investigation into the subject ud 
they aceoidingly askcd all local Governmcnts 
for their opinions in the matter Lhe Govern 

Ment of Hombay felt that they wei not in « 
position to offir any views without compli tc 
lntormation on the extent of the deductions 
which are made from wages in Lespect of fines 
and other matters and they therefore instituted 
a Presidency wide enquiry into the matter = All 
factorics industrial cstablshments hots 

shops offices «tc were covercd and the rc port 
of the enquiry was published in Apiil1926 Th 

results showcd that abuses of & sufhaently wide 

characte1 as to justify legislation for the control 
wolc prevalent Of all the provincial Govern 

ments in India the Governincnt of Bombay 
alonc were In favour of legislation on the subjert 
and the Government ot India were considcrins, 
whcther that province alone should be asked t> 
undertake such legislation In the meanwlule 

the Royal Commission on Indian Tabour wis 
appointed and thy Government of Indla de cided 
to await their recommendations In the matter 

The Royal (ommission recommended all Indi 
legislation and the Govcrnment of India drew 
up & draft Bill in 1932 and this was introduccd 
in the Legislative Assembly on the lst February 
1933 A motion ior the circulation of the Bill 
was passed on the 14th Iebruary and the Bill 
was then referred to all local Governments for 
opinion after consultation with the interest» 
concerned A motion for the reference of the 
Bil to a Select Committee was tabled for th 

Tcthi session of 1934 but was not reached an! 
the Billlapsed Lhe Government of India took 
this Opportunity of revising the original Bull 
throughout im the hght of the criticiams which 
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had been received and & new Bill was Introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 18th Feb 
ruary 1930 <A motion for thc reference of the 
Bill to a %lect Committee was adopted on the 
Jath kebiuary 3 IJhe Select Committce met at 
Simla from the 27th May to the Ist June and 
Mr N A Mehrban, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labow of the Government of Bombay, was 
invited by the Government of India to attcnod 
its Meetings as an Fxpert Adviser Thc Select 
Committee s report tozcther with the Bill as 
wmendcd by them was publishcd in the Guzette 
cf India for the 16th | ebruary 1935 


It 14 not necessary for the pw poses of this note 
to describe the contcnts of the Government of 
India $ original and rcvised Bills and the ampli 
fiations made in the revised Bill by the Select 
Committe All the different drafts dealt with 
two main principles (1) promptcr payments of 
wages and (2) contol of the deductions which 
an CMplover ay make from the wager of his 
workmen in respect of fines and services = hic 
main differences between the three drafts rclated 
to (at) the scope of the proposcd measure (5) the 
types and extent of the permissible deductions 
(©) definition of the term wages and (ad) the 
p rods dwing which wages should be paid afte! 
they fall due ht orginal Bill pcrmitted 
cmployers to make deductions from wages mn 
sport of the value of mate1ial damaged in thx 
proass of manufacture and which was handed 
cv to the worker concerned The practice of 
hinding over damaged matcnal to the worker 
ind of dcducting its cost from his wages is widaly 
prc Valont in certain antics of the tuxtil indus 
tty in India and particularly in Ahmedabad 
where it was cstinited that a total sum of nearly 
filtecn Jakhs of rupecs was deducted annually 
from the wages of about 25.000 weavers in 
14pect of weaving fines and the valuc of damag 
td cloth handed over to than Ihe Labow 
Oth ot the Government of Bombay made an 

laborate enquiry into this matter in 1933 and 
th Government of India acting on a 1¢port on 
the subject submitted to them by the Bombay 
(ovcinment decided to disallow this type of 
1 ductionsin the reviscd Bill = Anothet practice 
Whi has widely prevalent in 4 veral mdustiies 
Ito grant good attic ndance and cfhaiency bonuses 
In addition to rats Bonuses offe1 a wide 
| phol to employers to ¢vade limutations m 
1 pctof fincs b cause If the granting of bonuses 
Wote prmutted there would he nothing to pre 
Vint an employci from setting apart substantial 
Dihens of wagcs as bonuses to be paid cond! 
tonauly on certain standards of conduct attcn 
lun ¢ and ¢efflacncy being attaincd Lf # work 
nN on talked to attain the specificd standards he 
W Wd lose the bonus o1 in other words he would 
L fined to that catent Jt was nec ssary 
lt tore tor the Government of India to so 
Mo phty the definition of the torm waucs 
ovel all bonuses  Jcxtile mulls in Sholapw 
1 wa practice of granting & celtain quantity 
tain «very Mouth to such of their workers as 
iot 1emaim absent ior more than fou days in 
nth and of deducting Rs 2 (o1 more depend 
On varying quantities of grain supped) 
thelr: wages Ihe system was intioduced 
NZ & period of high prices which were pre 
it in 1919 20 and was intended to met a 
ind for mcreases m wages ‘Lhe value or 
lain allowance vaiies with fluctuations in 
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prices and puts a part of the wage on the basis of 
a bliding scale As such it is not objectionable 
but workers who fall to put in the requircd period 
of attendance asc deprived of this allowance and 
the loss Which accrues to them acts as a fine 
In principle the whole system 18 bad and #3vo0u18 
very much ot the old Tommy shops’ in 
England whith the earlier Tiruch Acts were 
intended to kill The Sclect Commuittce accepted 
this argument and insatcd a new provision In 
the Bill 1 quiring that all wa.zes should be paid 
in currency notes and/or com of the 1ealm 


When the Bill came up for second reading 
in the [¢gislative Assembly in Jebiuary 1936 
Su Homi P Mody ABF thc 1eprescntative ot 
the Millowners Associstion Bombay moved 
an amindinent by the vatue of whih = an 
cmployer would be poumuitted to deduct thurtcen 
days wages froin the duc waxes of such persons 
15 acting in concert of ten or mom remained 
absent from work without giving duc notice 
This amendment wis intendcd to. prevent 
lightning strikcs and it introlucacd in cntiely 
new principle into the BIN As such it was 
stiongly oppoxd by M: N M_~ Joshi the re 
prisentative of Indian labow = an othe: labou 
mcmbersin the House The Je wslative Ase mbly 
however passcd Sir Homi Moly 4 amendment 
but when the Bill as passed by the La gaslitive 
Assxtnbly went to the Council of State that body 
aminded this clause by permutting a deduction 
ot only eight days wages on this wcount he 
Act was finally passed on the 18th April 19 36 and 
it is thought that it will be brought into operation 
with effect trom the Ist January 1937 Lhe 
mote important provisions of the VPaymeaot of 
Wages Act are as tollaws 


(a) Scope of Application —The Act will im the 
fist instance apply to factones ind railways but 
local Goverame nts arc cmpowcicd to extend it to 
tramway ot moto: olnnibus services clocks 
WhalveS or jJettes inland stcamar Vessel 
mines quarrics ot ou fields plantations «and 
any othe: class of workshops or ¢stablishmcuts 
in Which articles ar prodnad adapted o£ 
oe ed with a view to thew usc, transport 
OL Bale 


(b) Wages ~ Wages have ben defined to 
include bonuscs and any sums payible to an 
tmuployed person by reason ot the termination 
of his employment (eg notice jury) but will 
not include tiavellmz aWowanccs ¢mplovecs 
contributions to provident tunds = gratuities 
payable on discharge or the valuc of any housing 
accommod ition ot servis rendcarced to the 
worker by hiscmployer 


(ce) Wage Penods —No wane polod shall 
exceed one Month (Amendments mowd by 
labour Members to rcduce this to a week und & 
tortnight wer defeated), and all wages are 
required to be prud in com and of cucicucy notes 


(dq) Teme of Payment th wages ot all 
pelsons emploved ino concerns ciiploving 1c4s 
than one thousand persons arc te be paid before 
the capuy of the seventh day alter the last day 
of the wage period in iesp ct ot which the wages 
arc payable and in establishments cmoploy ing 
motu than one thousand Jetsons before the 
e\puy of the tenth day Whitte employment is 
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terminated by the employer all due wages are 
required to be paid before the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which the 
employment is terminated 


(e) Permumble Deductions —Deductions from 
Wages arc permitted only in respect of fines 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entiusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer for recovery of ad vances or for adjust 
ment of over payments of wages for incometax 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co operative societics and 
on orders Made by courts of law Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenitics 
and services supplied by the employer as the 
Governor General in (ounci] or a local Govern 
ment may, by general or special order, authorise 


(f) Fines —No fines aie to be imposed on 
children te persons below the age of fifteen 
years No fines May be imposed save in les 
poct of such acts or omissions as have been exhib 
ted in notices which have received the approval 
of the local Governine nt or of an authority which 
a local Government may prescribe in the matter 
and unless the person who is fined has been given 
an oppo! tunity of showing cause against the 
fine e total amount of fines which may be 
imposed on any person duiing any Wage pc tiod 
shall not exceed half an anna m the rupee of 
wages for that wage period and no fine can be 
recovercd in instalmc nts o1 after the expiry ot 60 
days from the day on which it was unposcd 
All fincs are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all i¢calisations from fines are to be ¢ \pended 
on objects beneficial to the workers Local 
Governmonts have been empowcred to make 
rules in connection with most of these matters 


(g) Deductions for <Absencc from Duty — 
Deductions from wages for period ot absence 
from duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear a larger proportion than the period of 
absence buars to the pertod of duty (7 e if the 
wage 18 Rs 27 for 27 woiking days the deductions 
for 7 days abscnce Must not be more than Rs 7) 

rovided that subject to any rules made in this 
half by the loca] Government if ten or More 
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employed persons acting in concert absent them 
Selves without duc notice (that 18 to say without 
giving the notice which they are required to give 
either expressly by their contracts of employment 
or imphedly by the terms of their service) and 
without reasonable cause such deduction from 
any such prec may include such amount not 
exceeding his wages for eight days as may by any 
such contract or terms be due to the employer 
in heu of due notice ” 


(hk) Deductions for Recoury of Adi ances — 
Recovery of an advance of Money given beforc 
employment began shall be made from tho first 
piyment of wages in respect of a complete Wagc 
period but no recovery shal] be made on suth 
advances givcn for travelling crApenses§ = and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
ealncd shall bo subject to rules to be made by 
80 local Governinents, 

(2) Contracting Out —No contracting out is 
permitted 


() Procedure —loval = Govermments — are 
empowered to appomt (Commuissioncrs for 
Workmen 4 Compensation or any other persons 
with judiaial cxperience as the authority to 
hear and decide all aims arising, out of deduc- 
tions from or non payment of wages Penalties 
have been laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims Appeals to courts of small causes 
are permitted and an elaborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials for 
Offences agaist the Act 


(hk) Admuenistration — lnspertors of factories 
jare to be responsible for the idmunistration of 
the Act an tar as factories are concerned and 
powers are reserved to the Governor Geeneral 
in Council and to local Governments to appoint 
such other perrons as they think fit to be inspec 
tors for the purposes ot this Act for railways 


This concludes our lnstorical survey of the 
‘growth of the Tabour Problem in India Jn 
this survcy factory leyislation and lemelation 
in connection with payment of wages has been 
dealt with as exhaustively as space permitted 
We now proceed to dcal more bricfly with othet 
Important phases connected with labour im 
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INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the cight chief 
Industrial countries of the world As such 
she is entitled to a permanent seat on the 
Governing peay of the International Labour 
Organization In the memorandum prepared 
by the India Office of the British Government 
for the substantiation of India s (laims as such 
the following figures were given to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country ~— 

Twenty eight milion agricultural 
workers excluding peacant proprietors 
141 000 maritime workers lascars ete 
a figure second only to that of the United 
Kingdom, over twenty million workers 
im industry, tncluding cottage industries, 
mines and transport, rauway mileage 
in dacess of that in every country in the 


world except the United States of America,” 


Ihe figures for the 1931 population census 
show that the number of agricultural workers 
has increased to nearly thirty one and a half 
Millions This figure excludes § cultivating 
owners (27 millions), cultivating tenants (J4 
millions), landlords (ovcr threo millions) and 
‘ others ’(81x and a half millions) The numbet 
of earners plus working dependants in industry, 
trade transport and mines amounts to twenty 
hx inilions Domestic sorvants number eleven 
millions ‘These figures, at the best, must be 
considered as eStimates becauge even to day 
no reliable statistics are available in India to 
show approximately correct figures of the 
numbers employed in each branch of industry 
in india She statistics contamed m the annual 
a ‘ministration reports for factories and mines 
show the numbers of pereons employed ™m 
factories and mines which are subject to the 
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control of the Factories and Mines Acts. AS 
far a3 factories are concerned, it is known that 
there are thousands of small factories in India 
which are not subject to any control and no 
Htatistics are therefore available to show the 
numbers employed in such concerns. All that 
the annual factory statistics show are the 
numbers of factories which are controlled by 
the Indian Factories Act in any particular 
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With each expansion in the definition of the 
term ‘ factory” more existing factories come 
under control and are therefore included in 
the statistics but such expansiona only occurred 
in the years immediately following the passing 
of the 1801, 1911 and 1922 Acts. Subject to 
these provisos, the following figures show the 
growth of the factory population in India during 
the last forty years. 


year and the numbers employed in such factories. | 


Factory Statistics, 1894-1934, 





Number 
Year of —— 7 

factories. Men. 
1894 815 275,806 
1898 1,098 884,594 
1902 1,533 424,375 
1906 1,855 | 546,693 
1910 2,359 624,945 
1914 2,936 746,773 
1918 3,436 897,469 
1922 5,144 1,086,457 
10926 7,251 1,208,628 
1930 8,148 1,235,425 
1934 8,658 | 1,248,009 


- -_ — a = ws 


‘everal interesting deductions can be drawn 
1 ur the figures given In the above table. The 
host striking feature of these figures is that 
‘hough the total number of factories rose by 

1 than 500 between 1930 and 1934, the total 

“he average daily number employed in all 

tories during the same period fell by over 

'y thousand. This is due partly to the 

tuduction of rational or more efficient methods 

Nolk, The average daily number of children 

lloyed in factories shows a steady fallsince 

-. Thisis due to stricter administration and 
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st 


Average daily number employed. 


| Women. | Children. | Total. 
53,127 20,877 349,810 
60,603 27,532 422,729 
85,882 31,377 541,634 
102,796 41,223 690,712 
115,540 52,026 792,511 
144,157 60,043 950,973 
161,343 64,110 1,122,922 
206,887 67,628 1,361,002 
249,669 60,094 1,518,391 
254,905 37,972 1,528,302 
220,860 18,362 1,487,231 


better inspection and certification after the pass- 
ing of the Amending Act of 1922. As against 
67,628 children employed im 5,144 factories 
in that year, the number employed in 8,658 
tactories in 1934 fell to 18,362. Jtis noteworthy 
that the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
reached a decision in 1922 that no children 
ishould be employed in any textile mill in 
ee City after that year. The following 
table gives the detailed factory statistics for 
the year 1034 by provinces and age and sex 


groups. 
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Detailed Factory Statistics for 1934 
loycd 
Nanbey Average daily number of persons employe 
Province of —_ --_ - _- —_—-_— 
factorice Men | Women Children | Total 
Madras 1 553 103,272 37,105 6,312 146,779 
Bombay 1,678 307,743 65,943 2,147 376,333 
Bengal 1,585 418,618 56,981 3,789 479,388 
United Provinces 477 120,216 5 383 387 125,986 
Punjab 598 46,556 7 256 515 64,327 
Burma 950 77,503 11,285 217 89,095 
Bihar and Orissa 307 72 430 5,540 254 78,224 
Central Provinucs and 
Berar 726 40 416 19,624 463 60,503 
Assam 691 32,022 9,792 3 961 45,775 
North West Frontier 
Province 24 :099 1,099 
Baluchistan 16 2,250 82 2,332 
Ajmer Merwara 36 11,302 891 83 12,3386 
Delhi 46 12 655 204 101 12,960 
Bangalore and Coorg 21 1,777 766 51 2,594 
Tota] 8,658 1,248 009 220,860 18, 362 1 487,231 





Zhe annual all India 1¢ports give detailed 
figures of numbers employed by age and sex 
groups, only for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills and for jute mills and not for the other 
industries It 18 not possible therefore to give 
a table similar to the one above by industries 
1t is interesting, however, to obseive that of 
the total numbers employed as given in the above 
table, 321,881 men, 56,734 women and 6,950 
children were employed in cotton milis and 
224,056 men, 38,648 women and 1,035 children 
were employed In jute mills Out of the total 
number of 385,065 persons employcd in ali cotton 
mills m India, 245,000 or nearly 65 per cent were 
employed in cotton mills in the Bombav Pre 
sidency and out of a total number of 263,739, 
persons employed in all jute mulls in India, 





251 741 or ovr 95 prr cent were employed in 
jute millsin Bengal Lhe next most important 
factory industry 15 that of — engineering 
Lhis group cove1s ongineering concerns prop t 
railway workshops dockyards, metal wart 
factories fine woodwork facto1ies and saw 
milis, etc, and it covers between 25 to 30 I*r 
cent of the total number employed in all 
factories 


MINING STATISTICS. 


The collection of full statistics with regard 
to the number of persons employed in mins 
in India dates from 1924 that is to say, aft! 
the passing of the Indian Mines Act, 1923 Ihe 
following table contains the statistics for the 
period 1024 10384 — 


Methods of Recruiting Labour. 


Mining Statistics, 1924-1934. 
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Total number of 
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Number of persons employed, 
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Year, mines whichcame; — 2 Ss, etetaats Sie, Hee eee 
under the Act. | Underground and | anove ground. | ‘Total. 
1924 1,804 167,778 90,498 258,277 
1925 2,011 168,554 84,303 253,857 
1926 1,897 189,371 70,742 260,113 
1927 1,992 196,341 72,940 269,290 
1928 1,948 197,398 70,273 267,671 
1929 1,732 199,908 69,783 269,701 
1930 1,669 191,015 69,752 261,667 
19381 1,471 170,638 60,144 230,782 
1932 1,281 151,924 §2,734 204,658 
1933 1,424 153,042 62,565 206,507 
1934 1,675 170,820 58,561 229,381 
MIGRATION. __ for wnotlier for pood end (6) daily necessitated 


The principal occupation of India being 
agiiculture thore are naturally no large 
overnents of population from one part to 
another Where the migration figures are high 
it {% generally in the smal] units. Thus, Delhi 
has 41 per cent. of immigrants and Ajmcre- 
Mcrwara 19 per cent. while Ajmere City itsclf 
has as Many immigrants as natives, Immigra- 
tion influences the population of India very 
little The 1981 Census shows only 730,562 
persons as born outside the country as against 
603,526 In 1921, The total emigration from the 
(ountry is estimated at a million during the 
decade 1921-1931. The most 1mportant inter- 
Provincial streams of migration ure those between 
\4sam_ and the other provinces in India, parti- 
Culatly Madras and Bihar and Orissa, At the 
list Census, Assam showed a net gain of nearly 
a tuiiion and a quarter due largely to the influx 
ol imigrant labour on plantations. The greatest 
lossy was shown by Bihar and Orissa which 
sullcred to the extent of 1,291,587 persons, As 
hetween British India and the Native States, 
(kt tendency prior to 1921 was for migration 
info British India but the position during the 
decade 1991-1931 was reversed, The most 
‘tuiking example of this In 1931 was Bikane1 
Stitt which showed a net gain of 161,303. 


Internal migration is of six kinds: 
(1) casual involving minor movements between 
i ishbouring villages; (2) temporary due to 
‘thands for labour on canals, railway construc- 
a » public works, etc, and to pilgrimages and 
rhe » (3) periodic caused by recurring seasonal 

(Winds: (4) semi-permanent where persons 
oe although maintaining constant contact 

; | their homes seek employment in industry ; 

’! bermanent where migrants Jeave one place 


by bazaars and employment at a walking distance 
from home ‘The Punjab and Delhi furnish 
the best examples of casual migration. Periodic 
migration is particularly heavy at hat vest time 
and also at the changes of the seasons when 
traders, herdsmen, grazers and labowers from 
Kabul, Baluchistan, Kashmir and the hills move 
down to the plains during winter, 


As far as labour is concerned, the greatest 
fluidity is to be found in Assam and the greatest 
immobility in Blhar and Orissa where 959 out 
of every 1,000 persons in the province in 1981 
were born therein, The emigration of labour 
from Madras is mainly overseas particularly to 
Malaya but recruiting of Indian labour for 
Malaya was stopped in 1930. None-the-less 
considerably over half a million Indians Were 
found in that country in 1931. As far as the 
main industria] cities are concerned, Bombay 
draws the bulk of its labour from Ratnagiri and 
the Konkan ; Calcutta draws an appreciable part 
from Bihar and Orissa and the greater part of 
the pardeshi labour in the Ahmedabad cotton 
nills comes from the United Provinces. 


METHODS OF RECRUITMENT. 


One of the most difficult problems connected 
with industrial Jabour in India is the method 
followed for 1t8 recrultment, Minor variations 
in the method may be tound as between industry 
and industry but the cardinal principle is the 
same in all industries, and that is, recruitment 
through the medium of a iecruiting agent, a 
surday, & mukkadam or a jobber. In the first 
introductory paragraphs of this noto several 
references were made to the agricultural charac- 
ter and outlook of the workpeople employed in 
Indian industries, to their ignorance and ij- 
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literacy and to thelr inherent attachment to 
thelr village homes and life. Reference was 
also made to the want of a stable labour force 
in industrial towns in India. Over and above 
all this, the Indian industrial labourer is, 
inherently, extremely conservative. Poverty 
and indebtedness may force him from his village 
to look for work but they will not force him to 
accept any work that May be offering amon 
entire strangers, It will therefore be foun 
that almost all industrial units in India are 
Manned by groups of workpeople from the same 
or surrounding villages—by groups who know 
all the others in the group and who they feel 
will look after them in the event of any trouble 
or Serious illness, A first exodus from a village 
is seldom a solitary one. tis almost invariably 
in bands collected by recruiting agents or 
obbers—old hands who have a degree of {ntel- 
igence above that of their fellows and who 
know all the tricks of the game. In most 
cases the agent or jobber is armed by his 
employer with sufficient funds to give advances 
to a recruit in order to help him to clear a press- 
ing debt or to buy a recruit from his family by 
helping it with small funds for ceremonial 
expenditure, In some cases the recruiting 
agent launches on this expenditure himself in 
the hope that the recurring payments which he 
will receive from the recruit whom he succeeds 
in placing In employment will double or treble 
his original outlay, 

he methods by which the jobber or recruit- 
ing agent is remunerated by the employer vary. 
It is reported that in the Central Provinces 
labourers are purchased from private contractors 
at so much per head, In Bengal the recruiting 
agent receives a lump sum payment from which 
he pays his men and retains the balance himself. 
In the textile mills in the Bombay Presidency 
the jobbers receive fixed salaries. Recruit- 
Ment through contractors is most prevalent in 
Buima owing to the scarcity of Jabour in that 
province, 

The method of recruitment which has just 
been described is not bad in itself. In many 
cases it appears to be the only way which an 
employer can adopt. The trouble with it, 
however, 1s the abuses with which it is wrapped | 
up. One can understand a jobber holding a: 
considerable controlling influence over the 
Men whom he recruits, and one can also forgive 
him for accepting occasional gifts in cash as 
tokens of gratitude from the Men whom he 
has placed in employment, but the matter does 
not rest here. The jobber is known to be an 
exceedingly corrupt creature who not only 
bleeds the persons whom he recruits by demand- 
ing from them recurring cash payments from 
every wage, but who also wields a considerable 
influence over his employer by threatening to 
witbhold his labour in the event of his not 
receiving satisfaction. In edabad, a 
system is common whereby a jobber takes 
over a number of looms in a mill, mans them 
with men whom he feeds and houses, and 
himself collects all their plece rate earnings 
leas the value of the material damaged in the 

rocess of manufacture Which is handed over 
o him, The jobber has his own fent shops 
in the elty for the sale of the damaged cloth 
and it is estimated that in several such cases his 
income amounts to Many hundreds of rupees 
per month. 
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The nba of recruitment followed in the 
case of the better paid and the more skilled jobs 
—esperially in the engineering industry and on 
railways—is different. Here also, recommenda- 
tion by a foreman or a headman is an itnportant 
factor but in most cases the recruitment 1s 
direct because the type of man required is 
generally available on the spot. On tailways, 
a contract for a period of apprenticeship is 
almost always entered into. The terms 
of these contracts vary according to the types 
of apprenticeship. The perfods of apprentice- 
ship vary from two to five years according to 
the jobs for which the apprentices are trained 

As far as recruitment of the ordinary unskilled 
worker is concerned, the rapid industrialisation of 
many towns is creating a nucleus of permanent 
town dwellers and such of these as are out of 
amplevment have gotinto the habit of invading 
mill and factory gates in the mornings in the 
hope of securing substitute employment or of 
getting into a permanent vacancy. This 
labour is somewhat independent of the jobbe: 
but not entirely because they must keep In his 
good graces in order to continue in the employ- 
ment which they have secured. 

Existing methods of recruitment in Tndian 
Industries have received general condemnation 
on al] sides and the Royal Commission on Indian 

bour have devoted much space in thei 
Teport to this question For the guidance of 
employers, the Commission made the following 
recommendations :— 

(a) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour; 

(6) Whenever the scale of a factory permits 
lt a labour officer should be appointed directly 
under the general Manager. His main functions 
should be in regard to engagements, disinissal 
and discharge ; 

(c) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
‘hole time labour officer, the Manager or 
some responsible officer should retain complete 
control over engagements and dismissals , 

() Employera’ associations in co-operation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery; 

(e) Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointed in charge of their welfare ani 


| supervision ; 


(f) Workers should be encouraged to appl\ 
for definite periods of leave and should go with 
a promise that on their return at the proper tim: 
they will be able to resume their old work 
Whenever possible an allowance should be given 
to the worker who goes on leave after approved 
service. 

In pursuance of the Royal Commission’> 
recommendations in the Matter, several larg 
organisations in India have appointed speclul 
labour officers to recrult and to look after th« 
Welfare of the labour force and from such 
reports a8 are available it is gathered that tle 
system wherever introdu has been an 
unqualified success. It may therefore lx 
anticipated that appointments of about 
officers will be more widely resorted to in tl 
near future. The Bombay Millowners’ Associ 
tion, in anticipation of the Commission > 
recommendations in the matter instructed ther 
affiliated mills in January 1930 to Introduc 
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wherever possible a policy of direct recruitment 
of labour instead of the existing practice of 
recruitment through jobbers They also re 
commended the introduction of a system of 
yranting discharge certificates to contain a 
complete record of a worker’s service and to 
demand the production of such certificates 
before engaging new men It 14 understood 
however that little action has been taken on 
these recommendations but Mcssis J D 
Sassoon and Company, Iimited In 1033 inflo- 
duced a system of decasualisation in connection 
with their substitut« labour foi the cle ven milla 
which they contro] in Bombay City Lach 
mill makes a monthly estimate of the number 
of temporary men which it is likely to cngage 
during the Month and 1ssuca employment cards 
to the required number {thes Men present 
themse}ves at the gates of thelr: 1¢spective 
milis avery Morning and substitutes are engaged 
only from such Men as have had these employ 
went cards issued to them 


RECRUITMENT OF PLANTATION 
LABOUR FOR ASSAM. 


One of the earliest pieces of labour legislation 
in india was the Assam Labour and hmigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
up,ulate the recruitincnt and engagement of 
indintured labour for the tca plantations in 
that province Owing to altcring conditions 
it had not boen possible for many years to 
subject plantation workers to penal contracts 
and although several attompts had hen made 
tc improve the law by amendments ot the main 
Act in 1908 1915 and 1927 and by the issue ot 
1ules and regulations these proved to be abortive 
und ineffective and the law on the subject became 
i\tremely contuscd The whole question was 
ubjected to a thorough examination by the 
( ovwernMment of India and the provindal Govern 
Mints In 192 28 and by the Royal (ommission 
Cn Indian Labour in 1929 30) ‘Lhe Cominission 
r Commended that the existing legislation should 
J leplaced by a new enactment which should 
}iovide — (a) that no assisted cmigrants from 

ntrolled areas should be forwarded to the 
\ssain tea gardens (xcept through a depot 
1 aintalned either by the tea industry or by 
uitible groups of employers and approved by 
th local Government (b) that the Govern 
no nt ot India should hav powcr to frame 
Inles regarding transit arrangeinents im parti 

lar for the laying down of certain proscribed 
lous to Assam and for the maint nance of 
l Tots at HEC SAY intervals © that 
tl power conferred by section 3 of the 1901 
\ t to prohibit recruitment for Assam in parti 

(ut localitics should be withdrawn imny diate ly 
(f) that the ¢xireting Assam Labour Board 
| ull be aholishid and that in its place 
4 Controller of Immigrants in Assam should be 
‘pointed to look after the interests of ¢mu 

uts from other provinces, (¢) that every 
1) ure assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden 
| ld have the right after the fist three years 

'( tepatriated at his employers ¢ xpense 
4! that the Controller should be empowered 

\ patiiate a garden worker at the expe ns 
the employer within one year of his airival 
18 found necessary on the ground of health 
‘stability of the work to his personal capacity 
1 other eyffiolent reason, and (jf) thit in| 
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the event of the recrudescenc: of abuses, Govern- 
meut should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
than by means ot licensed garden sirdars and 
Hecnsed recruiters The Government of India 
implemented these recommendations in the 
foa Distints Limgrant Labour Act which waa 
passed In Septeinbe: 1932 and brought into 
effect from the Ist April 19233 


THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932. 


The firat objcct of this Act is to make it possi 
ble on the one hand to exercise all the control 
over the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
cmugiants to the Assam tea gardens as May be 
justified and required by the interests of actual 
and potential einjgrants and onthe othe: 
hand to ensure that no restrictions are Imposed 
which are not justified Local (Governments 
are cmpoweied subject {o the contiol of the 
Government of India to impose control over the 
torwarding of assistcd emigrants (chapter ILI) 
or over both thei: recruitment and their for 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters ITT 
and IV) kmployers are prevented from re 
cruiting othci wise than by means of certificated 
garden sirdars or lleensed recruiters It 1s made 
unlawful to assist persons under 16 to migrate 
unless they are accompanied by their parents or 
guaidjans Hull cffect was given to the Royal 
Commission 8 recommend itions tegarding re 
patnation (sections 7 to 11) and it Is further 
provided thit where an employe. fails to make 
all the neccssary arringeme nts for the 1epatria 
tion of a worker within fifteen days fiom the date 
on which a tinht of repatriation arises to an 
«migrant Jabourcr the Controller may direct 
the cmplover to despatch such labourer and 
his family ot to pay him such compensation as 
Mav be prescribed within such period as the 
ControlJer may fix (sections 13 and 15) Section 
3 of the Act makes provision for thc appointment 
of a Controller of I migrants with some staft and 
possibly one or more Deputy Controllers for 
sup ivising the general admiulstiation of the 


'xystcm which the Act seeks to cstablish Lhe 


charges for this establishment are to be met from 
4n annual ccas called the Emigrant Labour 
(cas whichis to be le vicd at such rate not exceed 

ing Ks 9 per emigrant as the Govornor General 
may deternime foreach year of levy She 
provisions of thin Act were jutendcd in the first 
instancc to applv only to ¢ mugration tor work on 
tia plantations im cight specificd districts in 
4ssam but power 15 retained to extend its appli 

cation to other industrics and to other districts 
m Assam it nc (essary 


Statistics and information with regard to the 
numbr of emigrants conditions of life health 
and work and wages ot laboureis working on tea 
plantations in Assam arm contained in the Annual 
Administiation Reports on the working of the 
Assam JTabour Board until 1933 and of the 
Controller of Lmigrants afte: 1934 


LABOUR IN INDIAN MINES AND 
THE MINES ACTS 


The conditions of emplovinent of labour in 
Indian mines are governed by the Indian Vines 
Act 1923 as amended by tht Amending Act of 
1925 The Act of 1923 which came into force 
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from the ist J at sary Teplaced the earlier enact 
nent of 1901 Act of 1901 contained provi- 
sions designed to secure safety in mines and it 
provided for the maintenance of an Inspecting 
staff but it containcd no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour This defect was 
first remedied by the 1028 Act section 23 of 
which prescribed maximum limits of 54 hours 

r week for underground and 60 hours per week 
or aboveground workers 


cribed for daily hours As 80Me mining Manage- 


ments prcforred to have longer week ends off and 


others to work their miner by shifts, the maxi 
mum weekly hours were crowded into a8 tew 
days a9 possible and cxcessive dailv hours con- 
tinued to be worked here were consequently 
insistent demands from the repr sentatives of the 
miners for the fixation of a dauy linut and the 
Government of India therefore introduced a Bill 
in the Legisletive Assembly in March 1927 to fix 
a maximum limit of daily hoursat twelve There 
was a considerable body of opinion in favour of 
enforcing an eight-hour day and this was also 
the opinion of a minority of the Sclect Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Bill The 
majority of the Committee, however adhered 


to the principle of a twelve-hour shift a8 pro- 


posed in the Bill but agreed that an eight-hour 
shift should be gradually worked up to and they 
recommended a re-examination of the whole 
question after the new provisions had been in 
operation for a period of three years A daily 
limit of 12 hours was thus imposed by the Amend 
ing Act of 1028 which was brought into cffect 
from Ist April 1930 


The Royal Commission on Indjan Labowm which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those reached by the %1cct Committee 
A minority of the Commission advocated an 8 
hour day while the majority favoured a 12-hour 
day but they suggested that weekly hours above 
ground should be reduced to 54 #£=In_ the 
meanwhile, the Fitter nth Session of the Interna 
tional Labour Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention concerning hours of work in ¢oal 
mines, framed solely with r ference to conditions 
in European countries and this Convention pres 
cribed that the hours of work should be limited 
to 7} per day in underground coal mines and to 
8 hours a day and 48 houts a week in open cowl 
mines The Convention was placed before the 
Legislative Assembly on the 24th February and 
before the Council of State on the 22nd Maich 
1982 and resolutions were adopted by both 
chambers to the effect that Government should 
re-examine the whole position The Government 
of India accordingly referred the matter to all 
local Governments and on receipt of their repli 
introduced a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 22nd January 1935 for a futher limitation 
in mining hours It was passed in the same 
session and was brought into eff ct from the 1st 
October 1985 The main provisions of the 1935 
Amending Act are as follows — 


No limits were pres- 
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(a) No person 1s to be employed in a 
mine for more than six days in any one Weeh 


(6) No person employed aboveground 
in a mine is to be permitted to work for 
more than 54 hours in any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day, and 
the periods of work of any such person are 
to be so arranged that along with any 
intervals of rst they shall not on any one 
day spread ove r more than ek ven hours 


(c) The periods of work of & person 
emipoyed belowground in & mine are to be 
reckoned from the timo he k aves the surface 
to the time he m turns to thc surface and are 
not in any one day to spread over more 
than nine hours o person is to bc allowed 
to remain below ground except durmg his 
periods of work and whire work below 
ground 1s carried on by a system of rc lays 
the periods of work of all persons employed 
in the samo relay are to be thc 4ame and aro 
to be reckoned from the time the first pc rson 
of the relay kaves the surface to the time 
the last person of the relay returns to the 
surface 


(7) The empoloyment in any mine of 
oon under fifteen years of age is pro 
vite 


(e) Accidents which cause bodily Injuvy 
resulting in the enforced absence from worh 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
in the prescribed manner 


PROHIBITION OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN MINES. 


The Government of India promulgated 
regulations under section 297) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, on the 7th March 1929 prohi 
biting the employment of any woman under 
ground in the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the (tntral Provinces and the salt 
mincs in the Punjab with effect from the Lst 
July 1939 and in all other mines with effect 
from the lst July 1929 As the summary ex 
clusion of women in the main coal flelda would 
have resulted In @ very serious dislocation in 
the industry, a principle of gradualness was 
laid down and it wis prescribed that in mins 
In Certam provinces women may still be employer 
underground up to 1939 provided that the 
total number of women 80 employed at ans 
time mn any mine does not exceed a gradually 
decreasing percentage of the total number of 
both men aud women employed underground 
The annual decrease was to be 3 per cent i 
coaland 4 per cent insalt mines he number 
of females employed underground in mines since 
1929 have becn as follows 
1929 24,089, 1930-18,684 , 1981-16,841 
1932-14,711 , 1983-12,799 , and 1984-11,193 


HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


If one is asked what is the most remarkable and industry and centre and centre but also 
feature in Indian industry the unhesitating between unit and unit in the same Industry 


answer wopld be, ‘ the existence of a bewildering and in the same centre 
variety of conditions of work and employment.’ that it should be 


One would imagiv 
ssible to find some standard 


These vary widely not only between industry isation of conditions in unite which are unde! 
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the shame administration such as in Government 
iailways which are under the control of the 
Railway Board, or m cones of a type which 
are affiliated to a large and influential asso 
1ation suchas im teatile mills which are members 
of the Millowners Association Bombay If 
a similarity of conditions is to be found m 
two or more unite this would he due more to 
coiudidence than to intention The assertion 
cf individuality and a strong dislike of change 
are the keynotes tothe proper undcrstanding 
t the lack of standardi¢*ation in industrial 
conditions in India and old customs dic hard 
lo attempt an adequate dtscription of condi 
tions’ of work and employment under the thirty 
oid heads into whith this chapter 18 divided 
for each of the Scores of mdustrics which exist 
in India would rcquire Space greater than that 
hiven to all the subjects whiuh have been 
dealt with in this volume Lhe situation 18 
further complicated by the fact that conditions 
vary widely between oranised and unorganised 
concerns aud also ab between concerns conduct 
ed on the one hand by Government local and 
public bodies and on the other by private mdivi 
duals and companies At the best therefore 
it (an only be possible to give broad general 
vtions for the more important industries and 
miications as to where further imformation 
au be found As far as the latter 15 con 
cerned we may at once state that thc report 
of the Royal Commission on Jndian J] abour 
uid the various ippendices to thit report 
mnt sining, the oral and written evidence of the 
(overnment of India the Railway Hoard the 
various provincial Governments and other 
lolien and persons contam a preit deal of m 
f rmation on 2 host of subjects Lhe descrip 
trons of the conditions cribtent im 1928 29 
Whuh awe contained in this report are how 
(va) somewhat out of date As far an condi 
tions in factories are concetned the Various 
jrovimcial annual factory administration reports 
ni the summarics annually compilid by the 
(overnmenot of India on the basis of these 
1 ports give valuable mformation on hours of 
wok ete Jnformation on conditions in Indian 
MILB 18 (Contained mm the annual all India 
mines administration reports The last word 
)1 almost all phases of conditions of work and 
mployment 16 howcvel contained im the series 
t idmirable reports published by the Govern 
unt of Bombay in connection with the 
( eneral Wage ( ensus conductcd by the Bombay 
latour «Office in all the perenmal factories 
{ the Bombay Presidency in 1934 = 1t is truc 
that these reports are of a somewhat limited 
laracter in so far as territory 16 comerued 
lit owing to the existence of innumerable 
iridtions the re s are fully indicative of 
nditions in the whole of lndia =.At the moment 
1 wiiting two rcports covering the engineering 
{ printing imdustries have bun published 
if 16 18 expectid that the remaming reports 
all other industries will be available before 
| next edition of the Jndvan lear Book is 
1 Vly tor publication 


HOURS OF WORK. 


; he existing restrictions in hours of work in 
1 tories and mines subject to the Indian 
tories and Mines Acts bave been described 
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in the sections dealing with those Acta Speak 

ing broadly hours in percnnial factories are 
limited to 10 per day and 54 per week and in 
seasonal factories to 11 per day and 60 per 
week [he cotton textile industry in almost 
all centrcs workh a umform 9 hour day except 
In & few concerns which work a 93 or 10 hour 
day from Mondays to lridays and a 5} hours or 
4 hour day on Saturdays In the jute industry 

an agrcement which had been reached between 
the Jute Millis Association and outside mills to 
work a uniform 40 hour week in order to restrict 
production came to an end on the 31st March 
1936 =6All jute mills were to be free to work 
& 54 hour week ag from the 18t April 1936 but 
at the moment of writing it is understood 
that the majority of the mills work a 45 hour 
with on the basis of a uniform 9 hours day for 
five days inthe week All the dochyardsa many 
of the larger engineering and almost all the 
railway workshops work a 48 hour week but 
the dilly hours vary accordmg to the number 
of hours workcd on 1 short Saturday The 
hours in most of the mechanic shops of 
textile mills and in the larger non engineering 
factories arc usually half an hour to an hour 
lig3 than those for process workers and approxi 
Jnate more closcly to those in large engineering 
plants kactoncs cnpagcd in the production 
of metalware however work the full number 
Of hours perm sible under the Factories Act 
as ilso do oll and sugar mills Almost all sea 

sonal factories work & uniform 10 hour day for 
all the days in the weck cacept on the compul 
sory rest day which is not always on a Sunday 
csprdially im the districts where factory owners 
endcavour as far a6 poseible to close on the 
local bazzar day The daily hours ot work 
undetzround in miues average mine per day 
for 9ix days in the woek In all cascs whore 
continuous pro fuction 14 neceshary such as in 
Clecetriacity generatinz plants und certam water 
pumping stations work is art in.¢d on & system 
of three Shifts the ditfcrent shifts changing 
overevery with or fortm,hbt Lhe change over 
is sO arbangcdl thet every workman gete @ rest 
period of at least twenty four continuous hours 
once In one weeh 


As far as railways alc concerned hours of work 
in railway wolkshops ai contiolled by the 
Indian Kactorics Act Most ot the larger running 
sheds havc also recently been classified as facto 
rics and work in thes large sheds is arranged on 
the basi» of threc shiits of cight hours each 
In the smalle1 sheds where work 18 of a fairly 
intermittent charactor systems of two shifts 
of twelve hours cach obtain As faz as the hours 
of work of other classes or Railway servants 
arc concerned the Indian Railways Act 1890, 
wus fo amended in 1929 as to cmpower the 
Govcmor General in| Council to make rules for 
the limitation of hours of work of and of grants 
of periodical rests to cartain classes of railway 
selvants Under the new powers the Railway 
Servants Hours of Lmplovment Rules 1931, 
Were promulgated and put into effect These 
provide a 60 hour week for persons engaged tn 
continuous work and an 84 hour week for em- 
ployees whose work 15 of an essentiallv inter 
Mittent character Persons in_ positions of 
supervision and manag: Ment or who are already 
subject to the limitations 1mposed by other 
Acts such as in railway workshops, running 
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staffs and watchmen wat rien = SWCe DUT 
and gatekeepers whow work 1s both intermittent 
and of a speeially light character arc ¢xcluded 
from the operation of the rules 


There 1s at present no legal restriction on the 
hours of work of dat k labourer» in India and the 
Royal Commission who ¢xamined the question 
recommended that the norma] daily hours 
prescribed by law should he fixcd at nint and 
that overtine should be allowed up to a max 
mum of thie additional hows on any on day 
overtime being paid for at 33$ per cent oves 
ordinary rates On crculation of these mo- 
posals by the Government of India most pro 
Vincial Governments wore of opmion that under 
the existing organisation of dock labour m India 
legislation for the control of hours was not 
practicable owing to the insurmountable diffi 
autics which would be ¢xpenienceed in cnforce 
Ment [he authonty of the Karachi Port 
were thi reupon advised to try out an improvised 
method of decasualisation which would involve 
rogistration of all dock workas  Jhe prescot 
hours of work of stevedorc labour vary la twecn 
nine to twelve por day 


As far as the industries not specifically dealt 
with here are concerned the hours of work im 
the case of a rtain individual units may by the 
standards of to day he considered excessive Dut 
the existing 1czulation of the hours of a large 
percentag« of industrial Jabour in India has had 
a very salutary effect in bringing about a ge neal 
reduction to more normal standards in thie 
case of the non regulated industiies and concerns 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY. 


Lhe question of allowing industrial workers 
the right of having annual holidays with pav 
has recently become of international intcrest 
owing to the nineteenth session of the Tnter 
national Labour Confctence held in Jun 194a 
having decided to placc the subject on the agenda 
of the twentieth kcMbion for a accond and Hnal 
discussion In India holidays with pay aire 
enjoyed only by a very small percentage of the 
population, but owing to the preponderanu 
in numbers employcd of the workmen in Govern 
ment and railway factories and im the tactorics 
owned by public and local bodies and public 
utihty companies the engineering induatiy in 
India easily outstrips all othe: mdustries in thc 
leave with pay privileges which are ee 
by its workers [Che leave rules of diffrent 
adininistrations vary widely and different scts 
of rules are adopted not ouly fo: different clases 
of employees of the sume administration but 
also for the same o1 similar types of employees 
according to the dates when thev first jomed 
Ber Vice 


All permanent Monthly rated employees in 
Government factofics in all industilen are entitled 
to leave with pay—in the case of the concerns 
under the Government of India according to the 
Fundamental Rules , and tur the factories owned 
and controlled by the local Governments accord 
ing to the ({vul Service Regulations in force 
at the time in the different provinces Daily 
rated employees and certain categories of mi nials 
and rated workers are governed by syx cial 
orders suited to each case The leave rules 
which were in operation up to a fow years ago 
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have in many provinces been rmgarded as too 
liberal and for new entrants substantial changes 
have teen made with the result that different 
syatemin are in operation for differcnt classes of 
Government employecs according to the dates 
when they fitst joined service Leave with 
pay to permanent monthly rated industrul 
emplovees of Government is granted in tirms 
of ordinary cained leave on avirage pay o1 
double the period on half average pay not duc 
leave on halt average pay and casual leave All 
ave othct than on medial certificate must b 
earned and the maximum period of con 
tinnows Ikeave that may be enjoyed at any onc 
time is limited in the case of ordinary leave on 
average pry up to four months according to 
the date on wWinth a Government employee 
first jomed service and in the case of leave on 
medical certificate up to cight months Casual 
leave is intended to mert cases of short absence & 
trom duty According to the rules which an 
iu opoation at present) the minum period 
of leave with pay which can bo earned bv all 
Teimiancnt Government servants 16 more than 
one month for every cleven Months of duty plus 
ten to twenty days casual leavo ine verv calcndar 
year =soFo cite an cxwple of special Icave Tules 
tor certain categorics tTeforence may bo made 
to daily rated workmcn and Peco workers in 
all ordnance and clothing factories of the Army 
Department of the Government of India wh 
gince 1931 get 10 15 ot 20 days Icave with Fay 
every veal ucotding to whether they have put 
in thre to ton ten to twenty ot over twenty 


The leave Luics for railway wotkshopmen wh 
jomcd before the Ist Scptcamber 1928 vary nof 
only between railwav and railway but alsc 
accolding to the dates when the mon were first 
engagcd As far as the workincn who join | 
aftir Ist Scptember 1928 are concerned all 
railway systems appoar to hav aceeptcd th 
principl. of a standardisation of conditiot 4 
on the basis of tho Iaid down by the Ain 's 
Tc partment Leave miles for those employer 4 
who joined before the date mentioned are mc 
Hberal One big company owned railway grant 
fifteen days casual Jeave in a calendar year pli 
Kmpire Day and Kings Birthday o1 any !7 
paid holidays in addition to the above privile. 
to all workshop employees Irrespective of | 
qualifying minimiwn peilod of survice 


The information collected on the questi 
of avo with pay by the Government of*Boinha 
for the purposes of its Gencral Wage Cepsu 
in percnnial factories in the Bombay Presiden \ 
showed that out of 221 cngincering conuin 
in the Presidency, 72 employing 28 502 work«! 
or nearly 60 per cent of the total num! r 
einployed grant leave with pay to most of th 
workois and that another 16 employing 6 800 
wotkeis or 14 09 per cent employed in tl 
industry grout kave with pay to certain cats 
gorles only 


In cotton textile and jute mills certain cat 
gorins of workmen on the mechanical and sul 
ordinate supervisory establishtnents ate grant | 
varying periods ot leave in most units Lea’ 
with pay to workmen 16 granted by a few la. 
corporations such as the Burma Shell Corparatio! 
General Motors (Inda), Ltd , and the Tata Hydit 
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Electric and Power Companies, etc. ening 
all Indian Industrial workers as a whole, it woul 
perhaps not be incorrect to say that barely ten 
per cent, enjoy leave with pay privileges. 


PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION. 


Wage rates in the industrial countries of the 
West are mnostly based upon union rates—accept- 
ed both by employers and employers—trade 
agreements, awards by arbitration or conciliation 
hoards or, in countries which have Trade Boards 
Acts for the fixation of wages in unorganised 
industries where association of workmen is weak, 
upon the decivions of Trade Boards. In Indla, 
none of these incthods of wage fixation obtain 
and the employer is More o1 less free to fix any 
wager Which he likes or, at the most, to bargain 
with his prospective workman. The labour 
costs in all Government and railway concerns 
and in the establishments run by local or public 
bodies, however, have to be accurately budgeted 
tor and in such concerns wage 1ates are Axed 
kach occupation is divided into a number of 
giades or classes andthe numbe: of posts in 
each grade is fixed , but the basis of grading varics 
widely between the different administrations 
Promotion from a lower grade to a highe usually 
depends both upon merit and the passing of 
trade tests and is not automatic. The rates 
tor the different grades are determined by 
‘professional officers’’ as in the case of His 
Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard or on infor- 
ination published by Government departments 
of industries and labour, In privately owned 
concerns, the governing factors in wage fixation 
are the demand tor and the supply ot the type 
of labour required, personal efficiency and current 
lates in the locality where a concern is situated 
but once a workcr’s rate has been determined, 
it ig not varied unless a general increase o: cut 
1s applied to a whole establishinent or a depart- 
nent of the establishwent. 


TYPES OF RATES AND 
ALLOWANCES. 


Wage rates in the West are generally either 
consolidated hourly time rates or piece rates 
and the calculation of earnings from such rates 
SW both simple and easy. Some progress has 
heen made in India during recent years in the 
direction of payment of wages on the basis 
OL hourly rates in a few large enginecring 
concerns but this form of payment 18 very rare. 
The most common types of payment of time 
rates are daily rates or monthly rates; and, 
in sume capes, where wages are paid weekly 
ot jortnightly, of weekly or fortnightly rater. 
Jhe calculation of earnings from hourly or 
dally rates does not offer any ditficulty except 
In the vase of daily rates in concerns which 
Wolk & short Saturday, Hore, some concerns 
My half the daily rate or pro rata the daily 
late for number of hours worked or the full 
daily rate provided that all the days from 
Moudays to ¥ridays or the Thursday and 
the Friday have been put in, Calculation of 
‘doings from monthly rates are on the other 
hind, so devised as, generally, to deprive the 
Monthly paid worker of a part of his dues, 
So ue concerns calculate carne from month! 
Tatts On the basia of all the days in the mon 
“1 deduct pay for the weekly holiday. Otberr 
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make payment for the weekly holiday condi- 
tional on the Saturday or Monday or both having 
been put in. Still others pay wages for one, 
two or three Sundaya (but not for all) on the 
condition that certain specified numbers of 
working days in the month concerned have 
been put in. A few calculate earnings pro rata 
the number of working days in the month. 
Thusa worker on Rs, 27 per month will receive 
Rs. 24 for 24 days work in a 27-day month, 
The Payment of Wages Act makes the last 
method obligatory on all concerns which pay 
on monthly rater of wages. In certain cases 
monthly rates are for the Hindu calendar month 
or & month of so many hours, a8 in the case of 
the G, I, P. Railway where monthly rates are 
for a month of 208 hours, or fora ‘book month’ 
of sO many completo wecks. 


Calculations of carnings from piece rates offer 
no difficulty in cases where they are based on 
number of artides produced but they are 
exceodingly complicated in cotton weaving. 
Some mills pay on the basis of weight, others 
on length. The rates vary according to reed 
Bpace and picks to an inch and are further 
complicated by allowances for different types 
of borders and dohby designs. Certain unite, 
especially in the printing industry have task 
rates which are a combination of time and piece 
rates Certain engineering concerns in India 
have introduced the Halsey Weir or the Bedaux 
point systemk ot payment, 


Allowances The textile industry in the 
Bombay Presidency still adheres to the principle 
of granting war or dearness allowances vver 
basic rates prevalent in some year between 
1914 and 1918. Up to 1933, all mills in Bombay 
City paid a moghwar. or dearness allowance of 
80 per cent. tor weavers and of 70 per cent. 
for time workers, spinners and women. In 
that year the Millowners’ Assuciation, Bombay, 
permitted its affiliated mombers to take inde- 
pendent action m the matter of wage reductions. 
Certain mills reduced basie rates, others reduced 
the allowances and still others effected reductions 
in both basu rates and allowances, Although 
up fo 1933 therates of allowances were universal, 
basic rates varicd widely between mill and mill. 
To-day, both hasie rates and allowances vary 
although the Association has made an attempt 
to standardise basic time rates in unrationalised 
occupations. The allowances in textile mills 
in the Bombay Presidency outside Bombay 
(ity vary both between centre and centre and 
ocoupation and occupation. The tendency in 
industries outside the textile har been towards 
consolidation but certain railway systems grant 
grain allowances in addition to rates of pay for 
cortain categories of employees with low rates 
of wages, 


Bonuses,—-The system of paying good atten- 
dance honuses was widely prevalent in several 
Industrics m India up to a few years ago but 
it [a tending to disappear during recent years, 
Good attendance bonuses, however, still continue 
to be paid almost universally in textile mulls 
in Sholapur and Ahmedabad and to a4 limited 
extent in textile mills in Bombay City, They 
take the form of cash payments of four annas 
to B rupee per week for attendance throughout 
the week. In rome cases they are graduated 
according to the number of working days put in 
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In addition to the good attendance bonus paid 
in cash, the textile mills in Sholapur give a 
grain allowance of a quantity of grain at a 
fixed mie to all workers who do not lose more 
than four days in the month This allowance 
has already hecn dealt with under 7 he Payment 
of Wages Act 


Textile mulls In Ahmedabad pay an efficiency 
bonus of cight annas per loom per fortnight 
on the attainment of certain standards of 
efficiency Tms, however bentfits the weaver 
very little 1f at all because in order to attain 
increased production he allows slips to go past 
unattended and for these ho is either fined very 
heavily or is made to take over whole pieces of 
damaged material the value of which at the 
selling price of the finished articlo, is deducted 
from his wages Efhciency bonuses are also 
paid in certain other sections of industry such 
as in engineering and coal mining 


In addition to good attendance and efficiency 
bonuses the workers in several concerns owned 
by large public companies are permitted to 
participate in the annual bonuses which are 
sometimes givin as ex-yratia payments depen 
dant on B ies to all the employees of a com 
pany he payment of sucha bonus amounting 
to one month’s pay to cotton mill workers m 
Bombay City during the years 1919 to 1923 
and the disastrous general strike which followed 
the stoppage of this bonus m 1924 has been 
referred to in the first chapter of thin note 
Evidence 18 not wanting of the payment, by 
sevoral concerns of & small ex gratia bonus at 
Diwali or the Himdu business New Year 


Overtume —The term ‘overtime,”’ in general 
Tlance, if applied to all extra time put in 
y ® worker outside his normal specified daily 
hours of work, and in Lngland and many other 
industrial countiies 15 remunerated at higher 
rates which vary according to whether the 
overtime was worked immediately prior to 
normal starting or after normal) closing, during 
the luncheon hour at night, on a Saturday 
afternoon or on a Sunday or a holiday, and 
often fo up to more than double ordinary rates 
Jn India the kactories Act, 1034, requires that 
the overtime rate for hours in excess of the 
statutory weekly hours shall be a-time and a- 
quarter for hours in excess of 54 and a time 
and-a-half for hours in excess of 60 These 
provisions are, however, applicable only to 
those workers in respect of whom exemptions 
from the restrictive regulations have been 
allowed Legally, as long as the daily or 
weekly statutory hours are not exceeded, an 
employer need pay nothing extra for overtime 
work outside norma) hours, and in practice very 
few employers doso0 Oncertainrailways whele 
monthly rates are for a month of 208 hours, 
all time—both ordinary and overtime—is 
credited to the norma! hours’ account and pay 
ment at overtime rates does not come into 
consideration until such time as the monthly 
hours are exceeded Where overtime rates 
outside the requirements of the Act obtain, 
these are generally a-time-and-a-quarter the 
ordinary rates, but very few concerns indeed 
y need overtime rates for extra time 
bevend normal daily hours. In many cases 
workers are called upon to put in compensatory 
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time after normal hours for time lost owmg to 
late attendance or absence and.in others workers 
who put in overtime are asked to take compen 
satory time off during specified working hours 
on the day following that on which overtime 
was worked There methods mean that the 
Same rate is given for both normal and overtime 
work In many other cases, no additional re 
muneration whatever is paid for overtime 
outside norma] hours 


PAY PERIODS AND WAITING 
PERIOD 


There is a complete absence of untformity ac 
regards the periods for which payments of wages 
are made in the various branches of industry 
in India In scareely any industry is there a 
single period of payment Different systems 
are found in establishments belonging to the 
Same industry and in the same district, and 
within the same ¢stablishment different classes 
of workers ale paid for different periods It 
generalisations may be attempted, the jut 
industry in Bengal coal mines, tea plantations 
seasonal factorics, o1l mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups ot workers in 
(rovernmtent ¢stablishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods ot 
a week Payments on a fortmghtly basis range 
between payments for Aapta or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and apin 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Ahme 
dabad to bimonthly payments for periods from 
the Ist to the 16th and from the 16th to the end 
of the month in textile mills in Broach and 
various other centres in India The month 18 the 
accepted wage yxriod for the railways (includ 
ing railway workshops) cotton textile mills in 
Bombay Sholapur and several other ccntres 
enginecring workshops, dockyards printing 
pressen and for the persons «employed in thr 
mechanical and maintenance departments ot 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnightly | Wages ar 
calculated on both the monthly and the fort 
nightly bases in the iron and steel industry 
and in sugar mills and tanneries The most 
eee system of payment in the case of casual 
abour 18 that of daily payment Supervisors 
and clerica] staffs in all industria) establishmcats 
are paid on a monthly basis 


The question of shortening the wage period 
universally in India by law to a week or a fort 
night has been considered by the Government ot 
India, in consultation with the provincial Gove tn 
ments and interested persons and bodies, on 
three different occasions within the last ten 
poate Attempts were also made to amend the 

yment of Wages Bill in such a way as to 
achieve this object The proposals, howeur 
fell through gin mainly to the opposition oi! 
the monthly paid workmen who a earch to 
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prefer the system of monthly to fo ly or 
weekly payments Their argument was that 1 
rents and bills were to be settled monthly thes 
would be in difficulties 1f they had frittered away 
their weekly earnings 

Perods elapsing before Payment —The ‘ wait 


ing peilod’ or the time which elapses betwee lt 
the end of the period for which wages are earncd 
and the date of payment varies considerably 45 


Superannuation Benefits 


between industry and industry and between 
establishments in the same industry The 
longest delays ale associated with concerns Which 
pa} wages Monthly and in some cases extend to 
as many as 30 to 40 days following the date on 
which wages falldue ‘Some dclay must be occa 
sioned in cases where intricate calculations are 
necessary for ascertaining earnings from piece 
rates but textile mills in Lngland pay wages fo 
the week ending Lhursday evening on the follow 
ing, Saturday Morning and it sce ms unte asonable 
that textile mills in Lndia should require fiftecn 
to twenty five days for the purpose The chief 
1¢ason for delaying payments of wages in India 
is however not due so much to difficulties of 
wage calculations as to ensuring ¢«mplovels 
against their workinen leaving them without 
giving due notice Le xtile millsin Bombay pay 
waucs on the sccond and in Sholapu on the 
third Satuoiday following the «nd of the month 
The jute mills in Bengal and coal mines pay 
weekly wages a wech atter they fall due In cot 
ton mills in Ahmedabad hupta workers have to 
wait for ten days and monthly workers a fortnight 
before they are paid All tame rated workers 
m Government factoric® receive thei Wages on 
the first working day but railway workcis have 
to walt for ten to fitteen days Ihe Payment of 
Wages Act prescribes that wages in all concerns 
emploving | 000 or more prrsons must be paid 
within ten days and in concerns employing less 
{than 1 000 persons within seven days of the end 
of the period for which wagcs fall due 


SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 


The subjects Which full under this section are 
mnsions = gratuities provident funds co 
Cpcrative socetics grain und cloth shops 
advances and loans 


fLonsvons — All Monthly and time rated work 
mon in the industrial «establishments of Govern 
Ment are ontitlhd to pensions on retiement 
provioee that a Minimum of mince years 4 TV1U 
18 been putin The amount of the pension duc 
IS arrived at by multiplying the average monthly 
pay tor the three years proceding retirement by 
the actual period of active service less one ve at 
and dividing the product by 48 9 Where per 
Minent Maonthly paid workers on picce rates arc 
timitted the average monthly pay is arrived 
it on the basis of the cainmes for 72 wonths 
ind the divisor in thc above formula 14 72 
(ommutation up to 60 per cent of the amount 
of thc monthly pension 148 permitted in certain 
(ics Outside Government concerns pensions 
Nn tctirenent are alinost non existent although 
(in\y concerns give small pensions to old 
(tiployees who have put in long periods of trust 
(1 and faithful service but these aro mostly ex 
‘rétia and cannot be claimed as of right 


Gratuttees —All railway employees and the 

C \ployees of local and public bodies and a few 
‘ the larger public companies receive gratuities 
1 retirement Gratuities are also paid to non 

| nsionable workers who have put in not less 
"on thirty years service in Govelament con 
Ins In all cases specified periods of qualify 
Selvice have to be put in betore giatuities 
1beearned The rules of individual adminis 
tlons vary widely but the most generally 
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accepted punciple 1s half a months pay for 
cach ycar of service linuted to fifteen months 
pay in al) Permaneat Government servants 
who have put in less than nine yeais active 
service ate cntitled to gratuity if they are com 
pelled to tetire on Medica] certificate 


Provident 1 unds — These arc of two kinds 
(1) contributory where both the employer and 
the employe subscribes to them, and (2) non 
contributory where the employee alone subscribes 
tothem Ccrtam Government servants who by 
the terms of their contiacts are not eligible for 
pensions are compulso1ily required to subscribe 
to the contibutoly section of the General 
Government Provident Kund In puch cases 
both Ctovernment and the Government servant 
concerned subseribe one month 4 pay cach per 
year to the fund All pensionable Governme nt 
Rervants except certain classes of industrial 
workers and menials have the option of sub 
sertbiug to the non contributory scction of the 
fund subscriptions to which vary from 12 to 
30) pics to the rupee of mncome at the option of 
the subscriber Very few industrial workers of 
Goverument how. v1 tahe advantage of this 
(ction of the fund mainly because apart from 
the compound interest which his subseriptions 
earn the worker docs not stand to gain anything 
on his outlay 


In Cakes Where Jarge bodies of non pensionable 
froverument servants arc brought under the 
operation of contibutorv provident fund 
schemes sp fal funds suchas the State Railways 
Providcut lund and the Indian Ordnance 
lactorics Worktnen s Provident Tund which 
alt governed by special rules are fo1med 
Company owned railways have schcmes similar 
to that tor State railways Whe1eas it is 
obligatory for most categories of Permanent non 
workshop ritlway staffs with monthly pay ove1 
spe cifled liinits to join the provident fund work 
Shop employees with Monthly and dally rates 
over specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
option Once the option to join has becn 
excicised, no Withdrawal 1s permitted 


Compulsory contributory schemes are provided 
for all permanent workmen 1n the factories owned 
by certain public bodies such as the Bombay 
Port Trust , whilst both (compulsory and optional 
non contributory aud contributory schemes 
obtain for permanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most municipalitus Most of the 
larger public utality companies and corporations 
kuch as the Tata Electricity generating and 
distributing plants the Bombay Electric supply 
and Lramways (Company, Ltd and the Burma 
Shell Corporation to mention only a few of many, 
powes contributory schemes for the benefit of 

he majority of their workmen Several others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
ostablishments but not for their workmen The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is 
one-twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 Pet 
cent to 100 per cent of the amount put in by 
the employec The rate of interest may be fixed 
or it may fluctuate with the rate at which 
Government or the employer borrows money. 
All provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to subscribers from the balam es ee at the 
credit of their accounts In respect of their own 
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Rubscriptions, and for the compulsory repayment 
of these Joans. Subscribers are entitled to 
withdraw their own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on iclinquishing their posts buf the 
Wt der of that share of a contributory pro- 
vident fund account which represents the om- 
ployer’s subscriptions depends on the putting in 
of specified perioda of qualifyingservice —periods 
which show considerable variation. 


Co-ope ratwe Societies. — The co-operative move- 
ment has made very rapid progress in Industrial 
establishments all over India during recent years. 
and a very fair percentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers have co-operative credit 
socicties for their employees, Almost all railway 
systems in India have co-operative banks and 
savings banks in addition to credit societies 
and full information on the whole subject is 
available in the different annual administration 
reports of Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces. It is impossible to 
attempt even a brict summary of the mnovement 
here but a few dotails regarding one of the best 
of such societies would be of interest. 

The Jackson Co-operative Dank on the 
B.B. & U.T. Railway in perhaps the biggest and 
the best managed co-operative credit society of 
industrial workers in India, During the year 
ending 30th June 1935 it had a membership of 
38,557 with a share capital of Rs. 4 .5lakhsanda 
reserve fund amounting to Rs, 2.7 lakhs, It 
receives both fixed deposits and ordinary deposits 
in its savings bank branch; and it also 198ues 
cash certificates to all railway employees earning 
Rs. 125 or less per month. Fixed deposits for 
the year ending June 1935 amounted to Rs. 27 
lakhs and savings bank deposits to Rs, 20 lakhs 
which, together with capital, gave the society 
a working fund of Rs, 51 lakhs for the vear. 
The number of new loans {ssued during the year 
amounted to nearly 20,500 and involved a eum 
of Rs. 70.5 lakhs, The bank has been declaring 
& 10 per cent. dividend (which ib the maxaunum 
sabe) under the Co-operative Societies Act) 
or the last ten years. A spetial teature of the 
activities of the Bank jis a new scheme which it 
has recently introduced for redempton of debts. 
Members of the sovicty who are in debt are 
encouraged to bring a complete list of their 
debts to the Bank which, with the assistance ot 
the Staff Officer of the railway, interviews all 
creditors and arranges with them to compound 
the debts for much lesser sump m return for ready 

yment. 

ers’ creditors are treated as loans and recovered 
in easy instulments spread over 72 months, 
The Bank also contributes an amount of 
Rs, 10,000 annually to a special Staff Welfare 
Fund started by therailway administration at the 
instance of the Bank “ to look after the welfare 
of the ataff in general and of low paid staffs and 
their families in particular.” Welfare centres 
which have been opened at various stations on the 


line render help by way of supplying milk to the 


children of the needy, by nursing the sick and by 
opening hygiene clinics. 


Grain and Cloth Shops.—-During the 
of prices in India in 1910-22, several large 
industrial establishments all over the country, 
and particularly the cotton textile mills in Bom- 
bay Olty, conducted cheap grain shops for the 


The total amounts so paid to mem-| 


pee 
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benefit. of their work-people. In addition to 
supplying grain at cost price (the units concerned 
hore the cost of management) these shops had the 
advantage of offering sales on credit to be liqul- 
dated by deductions from due wages. With 
the fall in prices the majority of these shops 
disappeared and to-day a very tew establishinents 
indeed have them. Many textile mills all over 
the country, however, have cheap cloth shops 
for their workers. All types of these shops will 
have to cease functioning because the Payment 
of Wages Act prohibits employers from making 
deductions irom pay due or receiving payments 
from their employees for purchases from em- 
ployers’ shops. This is In accordance with one 
o the main cardinal principles of Truck legisla- 
on. 


Loans and <Advances.—Speaking generally 
most industrial concerns In India do not grant 
loans to their workers excopt during periods of au 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
ure empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to join industry. 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment. A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose 
‘ Advances ’—applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages —- 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent, 
and give rise, in certain centres, to widespread 
abuses. For example, the cotton textile mills 
im Ahmedabad charge interest at rates varying 
from 30 to 150 per cent. per annum on all such 
advances given. The Payment of Wages Act 
empowers local Governments to frame rules for 
the regulation of these advan cs. 


MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 


The measures adopted by industrial om- 
ployers in India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and the Provincial Governments in this country 
for thelast ten years. Karly in 1926, the Govern 
ment of India asked all local Governments to 
make enquiries, in thelr respective administra- 
tions, into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers trom the wages of their workpeople 
in respect of flues and other matters. The 
Government of Bombay conducted an extensive 
enquiry into the subject in the Bombay Presi 
dency and as a result of their investigatious caino 
to the conclusion that abuses sufficient to justify 
legislative action for their control were prevalent 
The a} ect was partly examined by the Bomba) 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
In 1928-29 and again more fully by the Roya! 
Commission on Indian Labour in 1029-30 and 
both these bodies made a series of recommenda- 
tions in the matter. The Payment of Wager 
Act, which has already been dealt with in a1 
earlier section, was passed in 1986, in ordci 
‘to implement these recommendations. 


Tho two matters with regard to the disciplin« 
of their workmen which Indtan industrial em 
| ployers complain of most are the large extent of 
abour turnover and the high degree of absenter 
ism, Indian employersstete that itis inherent 
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in the Indian workmen to make frequent changes | 
in his employments and also to resott to fre-: 


quont abstentions from work, Delayed pay 
ments of due wages, forfeitures of wages for 


failure to give due notke and the withholding of. 
on. 


due wages where workers  pfoceed 
unauthorised leave afe some of the devices 
which have been resorted to by employers to 
counteract the former Various methods have 
been devised in order to control the latter—good 
attendance honuses, fines and double Ahaddu by 
virtue of which a workman loses two days wages 
for each day of absence The withholding of 
due wages till next pay day has given rise to a 
system of hatalus or pay order tickets which are 
cashed by pedhwoallas (small bankers) at dis 

countR of 34 to 124 per cent Lhat both high 
labour turnover and high absenteeism arc to be 
tound 1n several [ndian industries cannot be 
denied, but few, if any, employers have taken 
thi trouble to examine the root causes for them 

Lhe investigations conductcd by the Labour 
Othe of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absentecism are 
highe st in concerns and industries im which wages 
ar( lowest and where conditions of employment 
alc least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and industries in which wages are 
comparatively highand where other conditions of 
cmployment aie attractive kor example, the 
Bombay Labow Office compiles monthly figures 
of pticentage absenteeism im cotton textile 
tulls in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur 
Lextile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
luwest in Sholapur ‘The annual averages of 
perccntage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the ycar 1935 were Ahmedabad 3 57, Bomba 

7 90, and Sholapur 13 02 —flgures which tell 
their own story Low wages and adverse 
(Onditions must necvasaiily tend to weak health, 
Incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire tor change in ord¢r to improve one’s 
lot Lhese are problems which the new autono 

mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
cmployers will have to try and remedy instead 
of devising mcthods of enforcing good attendance 
and continuity of employment by the mifliction 


of rears penalties and other forms of punish 
neh 


Jhe Payment of Wages Act, 1936, will not be 
btought into operation before some date in 
1937 Lhe period inteivening between the 
passing and the coming into effect of the Act 
1s to be spent in the framing, by the Loca: 
Governments, of the necessary rules for the 
Aiministiation of this measure Both the 
ain provisions of the Act and the Rules wil_ 
u quire that all employers shal] draw up conduct 
luk» or standing orders clearly specifying the acts 
ol commission or omission fol which fines 
Wil in tutuie be inflicted ‘These standing 
orders will have to be approved by the local 
Government and exhibited in the work place 
ll 2 manner to be prescribed The total amount 
(EF the fines which it will be permissible for an 
(mplover to inflict on any one workman during 
iN} Wage pelfod are not to exceed half-an-anna 
in the rupee of his o1 her wages for that wage 
(kilod and no fine may bo imposed unless the 
rder inflicting the fine is in writing and the 
‘orker concerned has been given an oppor: 
luuity of showing cause why the fine ™ 
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not be inflicted All fines are to be propelly 
recorded in registers to be prescribed and all 


‘receipts from fines are to be expanded on objec ts 


beneficial to the workers employed in the 
establishment concerned as a whole Children 
under 15 years of age are not to be fined In 
view of these regulations it is obviously futile 
to enter upon a discussion here of the extent 
to which these tegulations are practised in 
Indian industries to day, but for the information 
of persons interested In these questions we 
Might state that full information on all theso 
matters ib contained in the series of reports 
which have been published from time to time 
by the Honibay bour Office 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


Residential] buildings in all countries aft 
constiucted from the point of view of invest- 
nents from which their owners hope to receive 
a fair interest on their camtal outlay No 
country in the world expects its landlords to 
be philantiopists in the matte: of providing 
rent-free or chcap rented housing to such of 
her peonle as cannot afford to pay the economit 
tents which are asked for and although every 
Grovernme nt must be expected to provide decent 
housing for its own low paid servants, the 
world has not yet reached that socialistic 
stage where Governments are ¢ xpected to provide 
adequate housing for whole populations At 
the same tine, low pald wage earners in crowded 
and conge sted industrial areas can hardly be 
expected to be able to afford the economn 
rents demanded by the landlords Jn such 
cases there can be only two alternatives 
wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay such rents as are asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing by the employer The 
first does not appear to have received miuch 
consideration at the hands of imdustrial 
employers in india The second 15 a lament 
which has been recited by almost every Com 
mission and (‘ommittee that has been appointed 
in India during the last 20 years to the point 
of satiation , and although several benevolent 
and far sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing for their workpeople & vely 
3mall percentage indeed of the total industrial 
population of India is housed by the employer, 
and the question of industrial housing continucs 
to be one of the most vexed questions of the 
country 


The pioneer work in the fleld of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways which 
have spent nearly thirty crores of 1upees to 
date in providing adequate residential quart rs 
for different classes of thelr Umployces and by 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 chawia with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City The 
latter is a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay, for the construction of 625 chawls 
having 50,000 tenements in all The rents of 
the tenements in these chawls vary from Rs 6 
to Rs 8 per month The chawls situated at 
Naigaum and Sewri and at Delisle Road are 
in fair demand but the majority of the tene- 
ments at the Worl: chawls continue unoccupied 
owing to a complaint by the workers that they 
ate situated at considerable distances from 
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theli places of work and that the locality offers few 
of the amenities of city life 3 =‘Lhe Municipalities 
of Calcutta Bombay Madras and Karachi the 
Calcutta and Bombay Port T:usts and the 
Improvement Trust in Bomba; have done 
much to house their own labour and alsv to 
supply tow rented tenements for other classes 
of industiial workers Perhaps the most 
magnificent scheme of industrial housing 
onceived in India 15 that launched by thie 
Kkmpriss Mills under the agency of Messrs 
lata Sons Limited at Nagpur These mulls 
have Icased a plot of 200 acres at Indora a 
suburb of Nagpw. two miles from the mills 
‘The idea is to establish a model village and to 
build housts of the bungalow type on plot» 
measwing 36 ¥53 with the limitation that 
building 18 not to be allowed on More than 
one third of the space provided The houses 
alc let to the workers on the hire purchase 
systiin and it is «xpectcd that many of the 
wolkers wil] ultimately own them The Tatas 
are in the forefront of industiial cinployers 
in India in providing decent housing for as 
many of thei workmen as possible and they 
have built 5 000 residential buildings in Jam 
shodpur for the statf and the employers of 
then lion and Stel Works at that centie 
All the workmen in thew several clectricity 
generating and distributing stations aie also 
provided with adequate housing Many of 
the jute mils in Bengal and cotton nulls in 
Bombay City and other centies have provided 
housing for fuir percentages of the total 
staffs but the majority ot textile workers in 
India ate not houscd by ther employers 


The genera) policy adopted by Governnicnt 
In providing quarters for the labour cmploycd 
in their jndustiial ostablishinents is to do 0 
when tunds permit but usually only wheie 
conditions ure such that private enterprise 
docs not adequatcly meet the demand for hous 
ing or Where 1t 15 neu ssaly for Rpecial reasons 
to providu quartcis for certain classes otf 
steffi near to their work = Lhese principles 
appear to be generally followcd by private 
colnpanics and conitrns as well especially by 
coal Mine ownersin Bihar and Oripsa and by tca 

Janters in Assam = All the collictics in the 

hanuia coal ficld are amply and efficiently 
equipmd with approved types of houses whose 
design construction ventilation and geneial 
amenitics arc controliid by the Jharia Mines 
Boaid of Health Every hous in the coal 
fields has to be licensed and licenses are not 
granted unless the standards arc complied with 
lf labourers are found in occupation of unl 
censed houses the manazenint is lable to 
prosecution In Assam all residential employets 
on tea estates are provided with rent free 
quarters in barracks or iines as they arc 
called these are regularly inspected by 
district and sub divisional officers and every 
endeavour ib made to maintain as high a degree 
of sanitation as is possible 


Conditions of industrial housing in India are 
the worst in Ahmedabad A recent enquiry 
conducted by the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Union into industrial housing in that centre 
showed that out of a total of 23 706 tenements 
observed and studied, 5,669 had no provision 
of any kind for water and that 3,117 only 
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& supply of some sort from wills Those whith 
havc the advantage of a supply from municipal 
sourccs had one 01 two taps jn an area occupied 
ty 200 or more famihes 5 000 tenements had 
no latring accommodation and sanitation an | 
dramige were conuspimuously absent The 
Ahmedabad Municipality has however awakened 
to a realisation of the Sermousnc ss of the situation 
and 1t has been decided to construct model dwell 
1g6onco operative lines for industrial workers 1 
aity Owing to financial considerations 
progreee must nec 4sarilly buslow but a beginnin,, 
1a8 already lien made 


Royal Commission 8 hecommendations — Phe 
Roya] Comnussion on Indian Labour have mide 
several rccommeudations in connection with 
IndustisAl «=housin, Lhese recommendations 
fall under various catcgories (1) Legislative 
action by the ( entral Government (2) Adminis 
trative «ution by the Central Government 
(3) Jegislative action by Provinuial Govern 
ments (4) Administiative action by Provincial 
Governmcunts (>) Admunistrative action by 
public bodies such as muniipalities improve 
nient trusts etc and (6) action by employer’ 
and workers organisations She 1ccommenda 
tions under the first head included a suggestion 
to amend [he Iand Acquisition Act in such a 
way as to enable owners of industrial concirn 
to acquire land tor the «rection of workers 
dwelluys Lhe Government of India mntroducc i 
a Bill in the I cgislatiwe Assembly to amend th 
Jand Acquisition Act in the manna suppcsted 
and this J31l] was passcd into law in 1933 0 Lh 
Commissions reccmmendations under the secon t 
head mostly comern railways, and althouph 
the Railway Board agrees on the vital urgency 
of providing, greater faciht«s for adequat 
housim,, 1f has come to the comlusion that n 
matcrial adv imc can be made in this direction 
at present owins, to financial stringency 


The €ommi slons recomincndations with 
regard to legislative action by Provinces ar 
ot a@ very wobitious character They include 
Town Plannin, Acts tor the Bombay and the 
Bengal Preside nucs providing for the acquisition 
and lay out of suitable arcas for working ¢lass 
housing, the oponmp, up and reconstruction 
of congested and insamitary arcas,the zoning 
of industilal and urban arear and (rovernme nt 
pyrants and loans to apploved schemes 111 
administrative action by local Governments 
the Compussion rccommend that thcy shonli 
make surveys of urban and industrial arcas ft 
as(ertain their needs in regaid to housmg ini 
that they should then  rrange for conferences 
with all mtercsted parties in order that decision» 
may be taken as to practicable schemcs and the 
methods whereby their cost should be sharc! 
Whure suitable Government land 18 available 
Government should be prepaled to sell or lease 
to those who agree to build houses within + 
Specified period, and Government should 
announce their willingness to subsidise in th 
or other ways employees houring schemes 
apploved by them ‘Ihe (ommission furthe! 
recommended that Government should insist 
that all local authoritics should frame bye law 
laying down minimum standards in a et t 
tioor and cubic space, ventilation and lightiu, 

-and that the Governments themeelves should 
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draw up regulations for water supply drainage 
schemcs and standards for latrines or action 
by public bodies, the Commission recommend 
that the provision of working class housing 
should be a statutory obligation on every J]m 
provement Lrust and that it should be possible 
tor Improvement Lrusts to providcland roads 
scwers and sanitary conveniences for new areas 
but that street lighting and watcr mains should 
be a charge on municipalities JTmprovement 
[rusts should be pect in a position to recoup 
themselves from the enhancement of land values 
resulting from their activities It has also been 
suggested that (o operative building societies 
and similar activities should be encouraged 
In vicw, however, of the present acute financial 
stringency prevailing in all provinces, 1615 very 
doubtful whether most of the provincial (rovern 
ments will be in & position to do much in the 
matter of the Commissions recommendations 
on industria] housing 


Rest Shelters Dining Rooms and Canteens — 
Section 33 (1) of the Indian lactories Act 1934, 
mikes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use of workers during periods 
ofrcst Apart from this almost all laigo mdus 
trial establishments m India do provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen 
Most concerns have also pormitted the esta 
blishme nt of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this no effort has becn made to run c1o 
oplative canteens on the lines of those which 
ire associated with most of the lirgcr factories 
in the West Communal factors such as the 
1clyious prohibition of Hindus to cat thar food 
inthe company of members of other communities 
want of space and the constructional layout 
of the majority of the smaller industrial establish 
ments are among the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelter: 
uni/or tiffin rooms for their workmen 


HEALTH. 


Such statistics of health and mortahty as are 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are compiled 
teparately for industrial workers alone In the 
1bscnce of such data itis not possible to genera 
lise about these matters ‘Lhe problems assoc 1 
ated with health are always difficult , they are 
much more so In a country where climate, highly 
sanitary housing conditions, poverty and the 
Ignorance of the prople contribute to ra urring 
outbreaks of such deadly tropical diseases as 

holera and small pox in cpidemic form ihe 
widespread prevalence of malaria in ccrtain 
ongested areas of the Bengal, the Bombay and 
the Madras Presidenuies 18 responsible for a 
snsiderable undermining of the health and the 
\itahty of tho poorer classes who cannot afford 
') sleep under mosquito nets and although 
\he more advanced municipalities are doing 
ll they can to combat the disease by filling up 
Wcls and surface treating small ponds and pools 
I stagnant water, malaria still continues to take 

‘ big toll of human life Hera bert and tuber 
ulusis in Bihar and Orisia, Aula azar among the 
te workers in Bengal and tuberculosis mm the 
unjab are some of the many diseases which are 

idely prevalent in curtain tracts 
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Lhe maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations 18 in the hands of the 
municipalities and although all provincial 
Governinents appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supervise and co ordinate the work 
of the municipalities the interference and 
control of Govcrnmenta in these mnatters 15 of & 
Somewhat nominal character Jiut wherever 
control1s possible, Government have done much 
to make for on improvement in sanitary and 
hygienk conditions For example, following 
the reconimendations of the Royal (ommission 
on Indian Labour im the matter, several pro 
visions for the maintenance of the good health 
of factory workcrs have been incorporated in 
the Indian 1 atories Act, 1934 These include 
the maitenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Governments 
with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting, the provision of 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent the inhalation 
of g.3 dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work, the installation of 
apparatus for cooling the air in factories in which 
the humidity of the air 18 arsitoaly incrcased , 
the prohibition of overcrowding by laying down 
the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
vided for each worker , the provision of suitable 
and sufficient lightmg the provision of ad« quate 
Supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing, and for the maintenanie of 
bufhicicnt latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers 


As in most things connected with the welfare 
of labour Indian railways arc in the torefront in 
the matter of the provision made for medical 
aid and reluf All riulways maimtain fully 
(quipped hospitals with qualifkd surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs at suitable centres 
in addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
charge of qualified medical ofhcers ut all places 
wheie there aic suffick nt numbers of workes to 
justify them As all the Industrial woikers of 
Government have tree access to Government 
hospitals and dispensaries the provision of 
scparate medical establishments attachcd to 
large Government establishments has not bec 
Considered necessary in the case of concerns undel 
the control of local Governments but the Govern 
ment of India have provided adequat« medical 
fxcilitics in most of their own establishments 
such as His Majestv s Indian Naval Dockyard 
and their various Ordnance and Ammunition 
Lactories Several of the larger munictpalitics 
and publi bodies such as the Port Lrust also 
maintain their own hospitals and dispensatict 
for the bencfit of their workers Lollowing the 
lcad of Government and public and local bodies 
in the matter, almost all the large Jabour employ 
ing cstablishments in India—«otton and jute 
mills mines engineering workshops tea planta 
tions ¢t. —maintain fully «quipped dispensalics 
ve charge ot whole or part time qualified medical 
officers 


Maternity Benefits —A Pull introduced bv 
Mr N M Joshiin the Iagislatrve Assximbly of 
she Central Government in 1924 to provide tor 
the payment of maternity bencfits in certain 
industries was thrown out by the Assembly in 
August 1920, but the Governments of Bombay 
and the Central Provinecs passed their own 
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Maternity Benefit Acts in 1929 and 1930. The 
Bombay Act was amended in 1934 in such a way 
as to be of greater benefit to the persons concern- 
ed. Under both Acts, all women workers 
employed in factories are to be compulaoril 
rested for three to four weeks before child birt. 
and for four weeks after child birth and employers 
are required to pay them a benefit amounting to 
about half their usual pay during this period. 
The total amount of benefit paid under these 
Acts since their introduction up to the 21st 
December 1934 has amounted to 6.23 lakhs of 
rupees paid in 27,148 cases which works out at 
Rs. 283 per case. The Bombay Municipalit 
started a maternity benefit scheme for its - 
khore and scavenging women in 1928. By this 
xcheme, the classes benefited receive a benefit of 
leave on full pay for a period not exceeding 42 
consecutive days, In Assam, voluntary mater- 
nity benefit schemes have been adopted by 
almost every tea estate of repute. While preg- 
nant women remain at work, they are put on 
light work on full rates of pay. During periods 
of advanced pregnancy and after child birth 
leave on half pay is usually granted and in some 
cases full pay is allowed and a bonus at child birth 
is often granted in addition. This bonus is in 
some cases conditional on the child being healthy. 
The Assam Railways and Trading Company and 
the Assam Oi] (Company grant six and three 
nionths’ leave respectively on halt pay. Several 
estates in the Coimbatore District of the Madras 
Presidency either pay lump sum bonuses in lieu 
of pay or feed the women concerned for a few 
weeks before and after confinement. 


Provisiona of créches.—One of the many addi- 
tional principles introduced in factory legislation 
in India by the Indian Factories Act of 1934 was 
one for the compulsory provision in all factories 
wherein more than fifty women workers are 
ordinarily employed of a suitable room for the 
use of children under the age of six years belong- 
ing to such women and for the supervision ot 
the children in such rooms (or créches) In accor- 
dance with rules to be framed by local Govern- 
ments in the matter. Créches are, however, not 
a new feature in Indian industry. Several 
textile mills in Bombay, Ahmedahad and Shola- 
pur had provided them for over ten years and in 
many of these the children were looked after by 
qualified dais (Indian midwifery nurses) and were 
clothed and fed at the expense of the millowners. 
The Government of Bombay had also made 
provision for the adequate supervision of these 
créches by the appointment ofa lady Inspectress 
of Factories as early a8 1924. Creches were also 
provided by several textile mills in other centres 
and in the factories attached to many of the 
larger tea plantations in Assam, 


Labour Commission's Recommendations.— 
Among the more iloportant recommendations 
made by the Royal Cominission on Indian Labour 
in connection with the health of the industrial 
worker are the following :— 


{@) India should have an Institute of 
Nutrition, (The Government of India have 
postecnes action on this recommendation 
ndefinitely for want of funds). 


(b) Local authorities should construct: 
sanitary markets tn all urban and Industrial . 
areas, | 
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(c) Adulteration of Foods Acts should 
be in force In all provinces. 


(2) In industrial provinces Public 
Health Departments should be strengthened 
deal with industrial hygiene and industria] 

sease, 


(e) Women should be appointed to 
public health staffs particularly in tho More 
industrialised provinces. 


if? Comprehensive Public Health Acts 
should be passed in all provinces. 


(9) Where piped water supplies are 
not available special precautions as to 
purity should be taken. 


(hk) Every provincial health Depart- 
ment, every railway administration and all 
Boards of Health and welfare in mining 
areas should employ fulltime malariologists 


(4) A Government diploma for health 
visitors should be instituted as the recognised 
qualification required of all women aspiring 
to such posts, 


(9) In the larger industrial areas, 
Governments, local authorities and Indus- 
trial managements should co-operate in the 
development of child weltare centies and 
women’s clinics; and Government should 
give percentage grants for approved schemes 


(%) Maternity benefit legislation on the 
lines of the Bombay and Central Provinces 
Acts should be enacted in all provinces, 


and 

(2) All methods should be explord 
that may lead to the alleviation of existing 
hardships ailsing from the need of provision 
for sickness, 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 


As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
operating as an inducement both for workpeoplo 
and for employers to report accidents motc 
frequently than in the past. But, the increase 
in the number of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more serious one; and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factoly 
and mine owners and firms enagged in the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinery, an 
organised ‘‘ safety-first’’ campaign for the better 
education of the workersin the matter of accident 

revention is both necessary and desirable. 

mder the direction of the Railway Board of 
the Government of India all rai)ways in India 
have undertaken extensive achemes of safety- 
first propaganda, These include the putting 
up of safety posters and safeguards both in 

nglish and in the vernacular of the district at 
all prominent points and places; the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention ; 
publication of special articles with photographs 
in railway magazines; addresses and magic- 
lantern lectures; and the organisation of special 
safety first committees in the larger workshops. 
The Department of the Government of 
Bombay with the assistance of the LDombay 
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VMillowners Association and the Bombay Mill 
woes Mutual Insurance Association has made 
,vod progress in the posting of Safety first posters 
in cotton mills in Bombay City and the Mill 
vvncrs Association in conjunction with the 
“t John s Ambulance Assoctation started classes 
to first aid training with effect from 10931 
4 veral other large labour employing organisa 
tions such 18 His Majesty 8 Indian Naval Dock 
vard the Calcutta and the Bombay Poit [rusts 
und the Lata lron and Steel Works at J wmshed 
pur to mention only a few are with railways 
pioneci$ in the field of orzanisation of satety 
first Measures It 18 of mtcrest to note that 
is many ab thirty cotton mils in Ahmedabad 
hal also established safety first committees by 
the end of the ycar 1935 and that manv mote had 
wiven an undcttahing to the tactory Depart 

nunt to do 40 44 soon as possible 


the provisions contamed m the Indimn Tac 
t ris and Mincs Acts and inthe Indian Doch Ia 
! urcr8 Act 1934 and the rules made tndcr these 
Acts in councction with the guarding and fcncing 
ct machinery arc of a too technical character 
t te dealt with here It may however be 
ft mterest if a biicf summaty wele given in 
nn ction with the reportinz of accidents 
Lh Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
t 1 port all aceidcnts whuh cause death or 
lolly imjury wherety the person myjured Is 
jrevente 1 trom returning to Ins work in the 
ft tcry during the 48 hou1s next after the occur 
11 ¢ of the acciient All classes of accidents 
ninly fital serous (2.e accidents which 
[Ct vent a petton returning to work for 21 dayk 
Lt more) and minor are to be reported to the 
baspectot of Kactone and to the District Magin 
frut and im cabes of any accident resulting, In 
Lith to the officcr am charge of the polrce 
lution = Itds ihe duty of the Inspector of 
Fitres to mak an investi.ation a4 soon ar 
| sible into the causes of ind the responsibility 
1r vufatal or serious accident and t> trke steps 
tt the prosecution ot the y rsouw concermed if 
itis found that the death or scrious injury result 
(trom wy intrigement of the provisions of 
th 4 or of the rules tramcd under the Act 
tt A t also requiics notice to be given of an 
Vent which 18 due to any cause that has 
| on notified in this behalt by a local Govern 
nt «ven though no mjym1y may have rc sulte | 
!r from to any yxrson So fir notifications 
Pav been isfucd under this section only m 
J nhay Bengal and Burma Lhe provisions 
tldined in the Indian Mines Act wath regard 
' the reporting of accidents are somewhat 
lit to those contamed in the Tactories A t 
11 with the difference that every accident 
! howws in a mine has to bo recorded in 
‘ y tal register to be kept for the purpose 


liior to the passing of the 1934 kactories 
At some of the local Govcrnmcnts had tramced 
11 requirmy the provision under the charge 
11 sponsible perBons and in readily accessible 
1 ons of first aid apphances contaimmeg an 
| uate number of sterilised drcysings and some 

{ ls 4 cotton in all factories employing 
00 opcratives Section 32 (6) of the 
| Act, however, makes it obligatory 
ill factory owners to maintain stores of 
ud appliances and to provide for their 

Jy in accordance with rules to be framed 
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by local Govirnments in the matter At the 
moment ot writing no information is available 
as to the extent to which the rules have been 
complied with but from the personal experience 
of the compiler of this note it may he stated that 
almost all the large labour employig organisa 
tions in India do maintain a complete equip 
ment of first aid appliances and that several 
provide stretchirs as well 


UTILISATION OF THE WORKERS’ 
LEISURE. 


The Industrial Disputes Committee (the 
Stanley Recd (ommuittec) appomted by the 
Government of Bombay in 1922 to enquire 
mito the causes of the wide industrial unrest 
prevalent about that time and to make recom 
mendations were wnler ala of opinion that 
employers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare parti ularly with regard to the proper 
usc of workers Icisure in order to keep the 
workmen both contentcd and happy and out 
of mischiet In pursuance of the Committee s 
recommendations in the matter several cotton 
mills and groups of mills m the Bombay Presi 
dcucy notably the Currimbhoy Ebrahim group 
of mills the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and the Iata ses inaugurated wide 
Schames embracing tacilities for education and 
recreation All these groups formed special 
welfare institutes and placed them under the 
charge of special welfare officers Much good 
work was done but with the depression in trade 
which followed coupled with the financial 
dafic ultich in which many of these mills were 
involved most of the eacellent schemes that 
had becn established were either severely cur 
tailed or abandoned To day few mills are 
doing anything tor the proper utilisation by 
their work people of their lelsure hours The 
pioneering work im this field 18 being done 
by the railways All 1ailway systems have 
established sports clubs and institutes at 
suutable distances and places for the recreation 
of ther employees Lhe railways provide 
land, buildings and ¢quipment and the Institutes 
are iun by the members themselves from their 
own subscriptions In certain cases separate 
elub house sand institutes arepros ided for officers, 
for non gazetted Kuropans and Anglo Indians 
and for Indians and in a few cases tor the lower 
typcs of workinen a5 well All forms of sports 
ind recreation are played at thes institutes 
ani railway hockey and football teams are 
among the finest in India 


Almost all the largur labour employing 
orzanisations such as the Bombay Port Trust 
the Durma Shell Corporation, the bigger 
municipalities the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur the British India (orporation 
in the United Provinces, the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur etc have devised de welfare 
schumes and mn many cases these are under the 
charge ot special welfare or labour officers 
In some cases grants in aid are given to such 
outside organisations such as the Young Mens 
Christian Association the Kirkee Kducation 
Society the Social Service League, etc , to take 
charge of certain sections of welfare activities 
particularly with regard to recreation and the 
education ot both workers and workers 
children 
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As tar ag education is concerned the railways 
QTC again pioneers in the facilities provided 
both for the «ducation of their illtterate staffs 
and for the chil tren ot different (lasses of railway 
employes Ihe N W Railway iecently startcd 
thiec ¢xperimental schools for adult worke1s im the 
locomotive sheds at Jahore Sibsur and Kotri 
Fhe experiment is confined to locomotive staff 
a4 the majority of the staff m this brauch are 
ulitcrate and education provides a great Induc¢ 
ment in that wagrs can practically be doubled 
ry qualifying tot promotion to the higher grades 
of running staff Lhe Kast Indian Railway 
has provided nearly 40 schools for the employees 
of the operative department The BB & C) 
Railwiy have six schools for imparting instruc 
tion in the threc R& and as an inducement to 
study 2 bonus of Rs 515 paid to cach man pass 
mm. a simple test With regird to the children 
of railway employecs in addition to about 
100 schools for J uropean and Anglo Indian 
children all the railway systems in India main 
{1in 1 total of nearly 140 schools for Indian 
children at a cost of nearly a lakh and a half 
ot rupees perannum  ‘Lhese schools are attend 
ed by over 16.000 children Lhe Railway Board 
also gives grants amnounting ta about Rs 50 000 
por annum to aided schools for Indian ( hildren 
ihese are attended by 8 000 children of Indian 
Lulway «mployecs 
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In Bombay the Municipality has introduced 
compulsory education in the F and G Wards 
of the City which are chiefly peopled by mill 
hands [he Socal Service League maintain. 
several night schools and a Lextile Technica! 
Institute at Parel for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual workers 
The Bombay YMCA also conducts severa) 
night schools 


The Royal Commission on Indian Lahow 
have recommended that there should be a more 
gencral extension on the part of the employa 
of welfare work in its broader sense, and that 
in the larger jutc and cotton industrial areas 
mills and factories should organise in groups 
each establishment having its own weltar: 
ccutre and health visitor under the supervision 
of a doctor employed by the group Owin, 
partly to reasons of financial stringency | ut 
mdinly to indifference on the part of the majority 
of employers no action has ns yet been taken 
on this recommcndation and although several 


of the larger industrial units im “Indi. 
have donc a great deal of pioneering work in th 
fleld ot iudustrial welfare much _ still 


remains to be done because more than fifty 
pir cent of Inlia s industrial workers are stil! 


‘not covcred by any schemes ot welfare whatev | 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 
COST OF LIVING. 


Bombay was the first province in India to 
compile nd publish monthly cost of living inde s 
numbers for working class lhe scope and 
method of compilation ot the indcx for Bombay 
City are described in the issues of the J abour 
Guzctte for. September 1021 September 19.3 
wid Api] 1929) Lhe index has ben published 
bv the labour Ofhce of the Government of 
Bombay since January 1918 and in the absence 
o2 any family budgit cnquuy until a tcw yeais 
alter the first publication of the index, the 


aggregate expenditure method has been follow: d 
in compiling the index In all 24 items te 
presenting food tue) and lighting clothing an! 
rent hive been included in the index and account 
is takin only of tho effect of the changes in th 
prices without any reference to changes in th 
standard of living since July 1914 which is th 
base period Lhe Bombay working class cost 1 
living index numbers for vrtain selected months 
as well as the annual averages tor each of thic 
years 1918 to 1935 are givenin the table below — 


Bombay Working Class Cost of Invwg Index Numbers 
(July 1914—100 ) 


Year January April 
1918 134 144 
1919 182 167 
1920 183 172 
1921 169 160 
1922 173 162 
1923 156 156 
1924 150 150 
1925 157 158 
1926 155 163 
1927 166 153 
1928 154 144 
1929 149 148 
1930 147 140 
1931 117 111 
1932 110 108 
1984 100 101 
1034 96 93 
1935 98 98 


July October Annual avcrag 
149 175 154 
186 174 176 
190 193 183 
177 183 173 
165 162 164 
153 152 154 
157 161 157 
157 1b3 155 
157 155 155 
166 161 154 
147 146 147 
148 149 149 
139 181 137 
108 108 110 
109 109 109 
103 100 103 

07 100 97 
101 103 101 


Cost of Living 


4 revised cost of living index for Bombay 
(jty based on the results of the enquiry into 
working class family budgets in Bombay City 
1932 33 published in 1935 15 under consideration 
and the new scrie$ Will be published shortly 


Working class cost of living indexes for 
Ahmedabid and Sholapu: have been «compiled 
on a post wal basis and published in the Labour 
(Gazette Month to Month since the beginning ot 
the 3car 1925 The bascs of these indexes atc 
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the icsults of the family budget «enquiries con 
ducted at these two centres in the years 1926 
and 1025 1e4petively Detuls reguding the 
scope and method of compilation of the indi. 
for Ahmcdahad hive becn given in the Tanuary 
19 30) sue of the /abour Gazette and for Sholapur 
in the Febuary 1931 issue of the same publi 
cation the tollowing tibles give for these two 
centics the working class cost of Hving mde. 
numbers—fol certain slected Months as well as 
annual averagcs tor the years 1928 193) 


Ahmedabad Working Clauss Cost of Lung Index Numbers 


(August 1926 to July 1927_- 100 ) 


July Annual aver 1g 
97 07 
98 iT) 
88 So Bi 
74 7) 
79 “0 
73 72 
741 “1 
71 70 71 


Sholapur Working Class Cost of Laing Index Numbcrs 


(February 1927 to January 1928—100) 


Year January April 
1928 93 91 
1920 99 96 
1930 03 89 
1931 a 7 
1932 76 74 
1933 73 70 
1934 70 69 
1935 72 69 
Year January | April 
1928 92 
1929 100 98 
1930 104 04 
1931 76 72 
1932 72 72 
1933 73 67 
1934 68 67 
1935 75 72 


July | Octobu Annual avcrage 
0> | 94, 
100 | 102 101 
92 b> 92 
71 72 73 
74 74 73 
68 69 
73 76 72 
71 72 72 
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A beginning has bcen made in recent years bets alc compiled for tow classe» of industrial 
by the Central Provinces and Burma to publish workcrs in Rangoon on base 19312100 lh 
simijarindex numbcrs Inthe Centra] Provinces following tablc scts out the index numbers 
cost of living index numbeis have been com for Nagpur and Jubbulpore and for the four 
piled for Nagpur and Jubbulporo with January classes of mmdustrial workers in Rangoon for 


1927 as base and in Burma similar indcs num 


each month in 1935 — 


Cost of Living Index Numbers for Nagpur, Jubbulpore 











and Rangoon for each month of 1935 





wm 








Base rod Rangoon 
January 1927 _ 
Month 
coe eee Tamils Hindu Chitta 
Burmans /Tclgus and| stanis gonians 
Nagpu. = |Jubbuipore O1iyas 
January 46 55 86 90) &9 85 
February 59 58 86 v0) 91 8 
March 58 53 83 88 90 83 
April 57 54 89 2 92 88 
May 58 5 gt 03 93 89 
June 58 65 97 96 94 9» 
July 58 57 95 95 93 93 
August 58 58 94 9> 93 03 
September 59 57 93 9> 93 92 
October 60 59 90 04 O4 89 
Novemhtr 61 56 87 p3 9> 88 
December 58 56 87 93 94 87 





STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The results of family budgct enquiries con 
ducted by what 18 known as the = crtensive 
method form the most satisfactory basis of 
determining the standard of lift of any partictar 
class o1 community <A higher standard of 
life Means better opportunitics to satiate wants 
and desires other than the primary human necds 
A largcr percentage expenditure on clothing 
housing and miscellancous if ma such us cduca 
tion recreation, ett isthcrefore & suc indication 
of an impioved standard of living Ihe Bombay 
Labour Office has caired out two family budget 
enquiries for working classcs in Bombay City 
one in 1921 22 and the othe rn 1932 33 and the 
results were published in the vca13 1923 and 193> 
respectively As has already been mentioned, 
similar enquirzes have also been conducted in 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur cities and the results 


of both these enquities were published in tl 
year 1928 In Burma the Labouw Statisti 
Buran Rangoon published in the san vou 
the results of wi catensive enquiry conductc | 
y the Buicau into the standard and cost t 
ving of tow different classes of imdustiil 
workers In Rangoon ‘Ao number of family 
udgets have also been collected af Cawnper 
a the United Provinces and wt Nagpur a 
‘ubbulpoie in the Central Provinces wath th 
object of compiling cost of Living inde» 
Lhe effort in the cuse of the former Provin 
proved futile and that Provinu 14 not there! r 
at present compiling any such index 

The following compar itive data regarding th 
distribution of crxpenditwe would sive 
indicate the standards of life of working clas > 
at differcut centrcs in India — 


Percentage Distribution of Hxpenditure 








Bombay | Ahmedabad |Sholapur| Nagpur Jubbul | Ranpo n 
Groups (1932 33) (1926) (192) (1927) pore (1928) 
(1927) 

Food 46 60 57 90 49 25 64 10 52 
Fuel and light 711 7 04 9 60 9 62 § 2 
Clothing 7 75 9 45 11 86 10 70 10 6 
House rent 12 81 ll 74 § 27 1 92 13 9 
Miscellaneous 25 73 18 87 28 02 13 66 17 6 
Total 100 00 | 100 00 00 00 | 100 00 100 0 


NOTE,—The figures are not strictly comparable due to differences in the items included in th 


diferent groupa But they nevertheless serve to show the vailations in the distri! ! 
tion of expenditure in a general way 
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The standard of lic 14 Tore often than not conditioned by size of the family and its income 
the following figurcs are of interest in this connection — 


Ahmeda Jubbul | Rangoon 
Bombay Kad Sholapur | Nagpur pore (Burmese) 
Avcrage six of the family 
(in persons) 3 70 3 87 4 57 4 33 3 76 8 O1 


Rs a p; Res &@ p| Rs @ p| Re a p} Re a p| Re a p 
Avcrage monthly income 5O 1 7] 44 7 2 381410 58 8 3 


ee ee come ee 


ft will be seen that the imisclancous so tat as industrial workers in rcceipt of wages 
group of «rxpenditure accounts tot a compar oo: salary amounting to less than Rs 101) per 
tively large percentage of the expenditure : month are conecrned arrcst and imprisonment 
of the average working class tamily Jn this | for debt should be abolished except when the 
,roup 18 included such items as interest on loans debtor has been prowd to be both able and 
ani instalments of debts repaid Delays in the unwilling to pay The (rovernment of India 
receipt of earned wages Icad to indebtedness after consultin, the provincial Governments 
of the worker in many cases =Ihe Royal Com have decided to undertake legislation on this 
mission on abou have nade certain impoitant recommendation on an = caperinuntal scale 
1ccommMendations with a vicw to lessening thr restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
turden of indebtedness of the wolker and also instance A third recommendafion of the Whit 
i> prevent its accumulation The Payment of ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
Wager Act 1936 to which icference has been Wotkery from harasyment tor debts After 
made in an oailic: Section 18 a Measure intended consulting public opinion and the views ot the 
to «cure to the workmen prompter pavmicnts of various local Governments on this question the 
carned wages so that they may not bx put to Groverniment of India came to the conclusion 
the necessity of incurring o1 accumulating debts that cential legislation on the subject was not 
Ihe Government ot India have under considcra ; called for Ihe Government of Bengal at the 
tion certam other pieces of Icgislation which i suggestion of the Government of Lndia intro 
i¢ also designed to improve the lot of the in ‘duced Icgislation to make besetting ot industrial 
dustrial worker Following the rcommen establishments tor the purpose of collecting 
litions of the Labour Commiysion the Govern debts a crimina] and cognizable offence Some 
ment of India have introduced a Jill in the other provinces aie also contemplating similar 
| qislative Assembly to amend the Civil Pro Icgislation Ihe Bombay Moneylenders Bill 
ecluse Code with a view to exempting salarks intioduccd by a non official member in the 
1 low a defined limit trom attachment Lhe Bombay legislative Council in March 1934 was 
Select Committec on this Bil have only reccatly an cftort in this dnuection But, unfortunately, 
Iresented their report Another recommenda the Wotion ior the refcrence of the Bill to a 
tion of the Labow Commission 15 that at least Seluct Committec was lost 


WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS. 


Jhe only rehable and satisfactory data in) means be consideicd as hems the domunant 

unection with wage rates and earnings of lates at any one time for any party war industry 
In lustrial workers in India arc those contamed|o: area Ihe annual mincs administration 
mm the reports of cnquiries conducted by theli¢ports also contain figures for daily carnings 
I vtour Office of the Government of Bombay for certam main occupations im representative 
'1 the Bombay Tresideny The Govern mites in the provinces m which mines are situa 
nN ut of India made an attempt to institute a ted but theso are also open to the same objec 
4 neral wage census in India in 1921 but the tion he lack of accurate and_ reliable 
! easity for retrenchment at the time led to statisti s of Wa.es8 In India has been adversely 
th ubandonment of the project and today commented upon and regretted by almost 
little or no definite mformation regarding, every commission and committee appoimted 
1 t¢4 of wages is available for an rovince; in the country since the beginning of the century 
( itside the Bombay Presidency Sac 1) unfor and notably by the Royal (ommussion on Indian 
1 ition as there is ‘elated to ayricultural labour [abour whose work was considerably hampered 

tl is contained in a series of reports of quen as a result of the paucity of satisfactory infor 
11 mnial censuses conducted in certaim provinces| mation on the subject 
' agricultural wages Some of the annual, ‘The blame for the lack of information about 
! tory administration reports published by wages in India cannot lle entirely at the doors 

Provincial Governments in India contam of the Central and Provincial (rovernments 

| oarks about prevaient wage rates but these Ihe collection of satisfactory wage statistics 15 
T late only to certain units aud they can by no always an eaceedingly difficult matter and more 
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particdaily so om Indie where conditions vary 
bo oTearkediy and widely not only between 
mdustry and industry ind contie and centre 
but albo betwoonm umit und unit im the pame 
industiy im the Same contre In the section 
on hours ot work tnd conditions of employment 
some mdi uions have been given of the wide 
Viltitions im the periods und methods of wage 
pivment fo quote an exumplo onc tertile 
mull in Almedibad las five different wage 
patiods tor diffarent groups of wotscis with 
Viariitions m methods of wane calculation for 
the workersimeuh troup (1) persons employed 
in the mechanimal subordinate supervisory 
And manitcuine¢ dcpartinents om both daily 
and monthly rates of wages ire paid lor portods 
of one Cilend tr month = (2) weavers on piece 
rats am pud bi weckly or for pcrtiods of 14 
daye not uways tor the perio) begmnin, with 
the Monday of one week and condi, ou the 
Sunday of the followin, week but fot 14 
conse utive diy! Deninning with uny day it 
the weck and oven then not all the we uvers 
mothe mallbarc pud ior the same poniod they 
uc divided ito Dbatche and at often hiuppan 


that whercis the numer of working days for 
one bat homes de lo the working davs for 
Vothe: may be leven orless) (3) duly monthly 
cto hapty rated workars on the spinning side 
we pid tor traptas or petiods of 16 diys 
anl these haptis vay for different batche 
ot worlers (4) Women teelers und wanda 
on piece trates ue pad Dimonthly ae for 
two poertods mov Ctlendar mouth onc from th: 
Tat to the Doth ind the sccond from the 16th 
to the end of the month ant (5) cou and 
bashet catsving, Coolv Tubow on duly or weekly 
Tates 18 pud weekly Jhc vatations shown 
weoonly in onc unit those that could and 
do exist between diffrent wmts can be better 
Imagined thin dasaabed for thar number 1s 
Kegion Che situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the nomendature adopted tor des 
Ipnating occupations vilso varies widdy betwoon 
district and district and concern and concern 
in (he same district owing to tho ust of 1 host 


of vernacular and arbitrary terms und of nich 
TATILE S Lhuty six; mulls whih subnutted 
Informition to the Bombay Tatour Othec in 
1326 for is cn yury int) textile wages in thiec 
centich of the bombay Presidency for that 
youl used over a thou ind different terms 
for dcsignatmpy 1o0 odd cotton textile occupa 

tious! Jven w concerns which use standard 
Lug ho occupational toiums the position 15 
rendercik more difficult owing to the existence 
of arbitrary gradimgs of different occupations 
into) oseverel sub prades ond classes Lhe 
necessiry preliminaries to the conduct of any 
batisfactory enquiry info wages in India there 

fore must be (1) the establishment of a uni 
formuty ot method (2) thc standardisation of 
ovcupitional tirms and (3) the thorough 
education and instruction of the clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered mm the proper use of 
the standardiscd dt signations and im the acc urate 
filling up ot the required returns The existence 
of widc variations In rates and conditions 
morcovir, makes it advisable to cover as many 
as pursible uf not al) the units 1n the industiy 
under survey in ordcr that results which are not 
biassed one way or the othe: may be secured 
In vicw of what has been stated it is obvious 


Labour in Indta 
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that no Government in India can undertake 
a comprehensive enquiry imto industrial wage. 
unless it has at its disposal an adequate ani 
thoroughly tiamed and experienced staff for 
the purpose Lhe only ovinclal Govern 
ment m India which has such a staff is the 
Govcrnmeut of Bombay 


Sinec its ¢Stablishment in 1921 the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con 
ducted the tollowing enquiries into wages in 
the Bombay Presidency — 


1 An Knquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton Mill Industry inthe Bombay 
Presidency for May 1921 Results  publishcd 
in a special report in 1023 


2 Agricultural wagcs 31900 1922 based on 
the information collecttd monthly from all 
talukas (tovenuc aleas) mn the Bombay Pre 
sidemcy sie 18900 in oa prices return fom 
known as [iluka Horm No AVILTE Ins this 
form 1eturns were made to the Director cf 
Agriculture of the predominant daily rates at 
wares on the 1st and the 15th of each month 
for sble bodied adult male fleld ordinary anl 
Bhilled labourers cmployed in the vicinity ot 
the headquarters town of cach taluka = Lh 
data relating to priccs were tabulated by th 
Ducctor of Agriculture and published m_ the 
Bombay Government Gazette but no use was 
made of the figurcs for wages Ihe Labour 
Office collected the figures recorded im the 
In partment of Agiiculture for the 23 years from 
1900 to 1922 and the report of the survey wis 
published in 1924 In 1925 the wages portion 
ot the Laluka Jorm No AVIII was amplific 1 
so 16 to Becure information for women workers 
as Well and also tor both cash wages and wages 
in kind and Separated from the prices form 
Whilst the prices return was to be submitted 
to the Dircctor of Agriculture as usual th 
wager return was to be submitted to the Labour 
Office Continuation figures since 1922 416 
coutained in the reviews op Mofussil Labour 
and Wages’ which are compiled by the Labour 
Ofhec for publication m the anuual Gencral 
Adininistration Reports of the Bombay Pres 
dency and these aro also reproduced in thic 
Lubour Ga ett 


$ An Kknquiry into the Wages of Pcon 
in Government and Commercaal Offices in 
Bombay City Conducted m 1922 and results 
eee in the March 1023 issue of the Lube uw 
ragente 


4 An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton Mill Industry 1n the Bomb.y 
Presidency Conducted in 1923 and result 
published in a@ special report mn 1924 


5 An Enquwry into the Wages of Municip!!! 
Employees in the Bombay Presidency (on 
ducted in 1024 and results published in the 
July 1026 issue of the Labour Gazette 


6 Clerical Wages in Railway and (om 
merual Offices in Bombay City Conducted 
in 1024 and results published in four issues 0! 
the Labour Gazette tor Kebruary to May 1026 
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7 An Enquiuy into Wages and Hows ot; Government machincry for the 
Work in selected Cotton Textik Millsin Bombay, | minimum wages 


\hmedabad and Sholapur conducted in 1926 
Results published in a special report in 1950 
Ihe 1921 and 1923 enquiries into textile wages 
were conducted on the basis ot aggiezate figures 
tor all the workers in each occupation im 
runt, thus —two loom weavers 340 aggre 
pate Man days in the (selected) month 7 829 

igre gate earnings during the month Rs 12897 
No infoimation was collected about rates and 
in the absence of figures for individuals it was 
not possible to work out frequencics of atten 

lance rates and earnings The ageregate method 
was therefore discarded in 1926 and information 
was called for for every individual worker on 
the basis of the niuste: and the pay tolls 


8 Selected Printing Prisca in Rombiy 
(ity Conducted in 1929 Results published 
in the June 1931 issue of the J abour Gazette 


9 Departmental Lnquiry mto Wage Cuts 
in Cotton Textilu Mills in the Bombay Prosi 
kncy Conductcd early in 1934 and results 
published im a spectral ieport im the month of 
June of the same year 

10 The first part of thc General Wage 
Census covering all Percnmal lactories in the 
KRombay Presidency for May 1934 (A des 
cuiptive note on the origin and stop of this 
nquiry and the methods adoptid for conduc 
mz it has already been given in the first part of 
this note As we go to Press the first two 
volumes of the serics of 1¢ ports in connection 
with this part of the Census coveling Wagcs 
Hows of Work and Conditions of Tmploy 
ment in the Lnginecring and Printing Indus 
tris have been published Fou other reports 
(3) textiles (4) All Industrics cxcept the 
Ingincering Textile and Printing 0) Supa 
visary and (lerical Staffsin Pcrennial J actorics 
ind (6) General Re port—atc cxpected to be 
published during the winter of 19.6 37 


It Lnquiry into the conditions ot Work 
and Wages ot Workers cmployed in the Bimildinz 
lrade in Bombay City Conducted in 193) 
Kcsults published in the August 1935 issue of 
the Labour Gazette 


12 Enquiry into the Conditions of Work 
id Wages in some Unregulated Factors in 
Bombay City Conductd in 193) Results 
Julhshed an the Octoher 1935 issue ot the 
! thour Gazette 


13) Lnquiry into Wages Hours of Work 
and Conditions of Employmint in the Retail 
liadc of some towns of the Bombav Preusidency 
(cnducted in 1935 Results published m 1 
) cial report carly in 1936 


l4 Ihe second part of the Gencral Wage 
( nsus covering seasonal fac tories in the Bombay 
liesidency (Conducted in the wintcr of 193) 36 
ind the summer of 1936 Results capected 
( be published about the end of the vear 1986 


WAGE RATES, 


{¢itain important facts govern all discussions 
(| wage rates in lodia = firstly thie 13 no 
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fixation of 
ind in the absence of strong 
tlade unions covcrme entire or sections ot 
whok imdustiica there are no trad« agrcements 
o1 union rates Which have been accepted both by 
‘mployers and «mployces There are algo 
no awards by conciliation boards Lhe bargam 
ng power of the workers is morcover work 
and the cumulative result of all these various 
factors is thit emplovers are almost cnfucly at 
‘berty to fix any rates they hike Secondly 
exct pt for a limitcd measute of standardiation 
of time ratcs of wages for unrationallsed oc cups 
tions in the cotton textile industry in Bombay 
City there ys ttle or no stand ardis ution ot rates 
ny industry in the countty and conse 
quently wage rates not only vaty wilcly bet 
wan ¢cotrc and centre und unit and unit in the 
same contre but also between ditlarent in dividuals 
in the same occupation in one unit = llus varia 
tion an rates turthe, complicated by the fact that 
the ratcs are often stbject to vation additions 
In the form of deamess allowances and/or 
guod attendane and ¢ffexnevy bonuses and 


to deductions for peranta.c [hudly 
frequent changes uc made in the basic units 
ot time for which rates ne fined ¢ g@ sates 


which are monthly or duly may be changed into 
daily or howl]; rites Lowthly almost all the 
Prmdpal oecupitions in) Government and 
ulwiv concerns and in the industiual 
tablishments of public local «bodies arc 
divided unto sevcrul grades and sub gradcs 
Lhe oases ot the grading im all cases as 
arbitrar, aod vanes wilely between the dif 
ferent administritions frfthly vaciunces are 
acldom if cvor filled on the same rites as those 
paid to the workers who have Jeff In such 
(a5 odvantage is usually takcn to lower rites 
and the wages offercd to new cntrants depend 
more on their personal abilitv und decree ol 
competence ind also to the rites preval ot in 
othet simila? conecrns and the supply of the ty pe 
ot Jabour requacd = Lhe tutor of prsonvl 
competences ani the capaaty of bargaining, 
pow ar the most important consider itions 
in wage fixition The first varies widely het 
ween individual and individual among, Indiin 
wotkers and whcieas 2 Mimoty im all] occupa 
tions may bk thoroughly efficlent the same can 
not be said of the majority {hc sccond 
depends upon densities of Industral populations 
m particular Jocations Lastly rates vary 
widely between town and mofussil in the case 
of the semi skilled and unskilled operations 
But this variation opceratcs within nairowcl 
limits for the more shalled oceupitions in which 
the toully skillcd artisans arc able to comm in | 
their duc anywhere Ja vew of thes 4 veral 
diversely varying tactois it 1 imposibk to 
giv. any lates of wazes which will be found 
to bu genrally wpplicable to any puticular 
indust1} im any particular centr the com 
pller of this note however has had a wad 
capericnee of wages in India and the following 
figures quoted by him give wm _ approximate 
idea of the predominant rates tor fairly cfflacnt 
wotkers in ccttain ef the more important occu 
pations in all sections ot In diun industry — 
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Occupations. 


Foremen (European) .. 
Fe (Indian) 

Chargemen 

Maistries 

Steam Engine Drivers .. 


lst Class Boiler Attendants .. 


2nd a3 33 93 
Firemen 
Cabinct Makers 


Carpenters, Ist Class .. 
- 2nd_ ss, 

Fitters, Lincsmen 

= Superior 

* Ordinary 
Machinists, Superior . 

as OrdInary 
Blacksmiths 
Hammermen .. me 
Patternmakers .. 
Moulders, Superior 

» Ordinary 
Rivetters 
Welders .. 
Masons 
Cobblers .. 
Mechanics’ Assistants .. 
Weight Lifters .. 


Semi-skiled workers: 
occupations) . 


Unskilied workers en ss og 


tions)}—Men .. 


Unskilled workers (all it ah 


tions}— Women 


“ Labour in India,” 


a af ee ar 


Moat usual 
period of 
payment. 


Monthly 

















Rates in 
Cities. Towns. | Mofusail, 
Rs. Ra. Re. 
500 to 700 400 to 600 350 to 560 
300 to 500 250 to 350 250 to 300 
200 to 250 175 to 225 200 to 250 
90 to 125 80 to 110 75 to 100 
60 to 75 50 to 70 35 to 50 
70 to 90 65 to 80 60 to 75 
45 to 70 40 to 60 35 to 50 
30 0 0 27 0 0 24 0 0 
3to 4 
2 8 0 2 4 0 2 0 0 
112 0 1 8 0 140 
3 0 0 212 0 | 2 8 0 
2 8 0 2 4 O 2 4 0 
1 8 0 1 6 O 1 4 0 
3 4 0 2 8 0 
112 0 1 8 0 L 8 O 
2 0 0 1 8 0 1 4 0 
1 40 1 2 0 1 0 0 
3 0 0 28 0 2 0 0 
2 8 O 2 4 0 
1 8 0 1 4 0 1 0 0 
112 0 1 8 Q 1 4 0 
2 0 0 112 0 110 0 
112 0 1 8 0 1 4 O 
1 4 0 1 2 0 i 0 O 
1 4 0 1 2 0 014 0 
1 2 0 10 0 014 0 
014 0 012 0 010 0 
012 0 010 0 0 8 JU 
010 0 08 0 0 6 0 


Earnings 1n Indian Indusiries 


MOVEMENTS OF WAGE RATES. 


The only satisfactory critcrion on which to 
lase anv broad conclusions 1 garding move 
ments of wage rates in any industry in any 
industrial area or centre in India would be to 
take the total wages bills for equal numbers of 
workpeople in the same or similar occupation 
roups at any two dates and to asccrtain the 
j(recntage increase or decrease between the 
two sets of figures Attempts made by the 
Mombay Jabour Ofhe to do this during its 
nquiries In connection with the Gcneral Wage 
(ensus wele largely frustrated owing to the 
ewatence of irreconcilable variations of pLincipl 
ind considerable diversity in practice not only 
s htween unit and unit but also in the satne 
unit as for example in the cotton textile mul] 
in Ahinedabad which had beep dealt with above 
Ihe comparisons whih employers most need 
{> day are those with 1914 oF in other words 
with the pre wat vear All the pay and muster 
ils tor that year were however destroyed 
I ng ago but most units fn the fertile industry 
in Bombay have their basic time and piece 
rates from which they cilculate the carnings 
on Which the parccntage dcatrncss of food allow 
wmces aré computed 


References have often Ixcn made in this 
n te to the dearness allowances of 80 per cant 
fn weavers and of 70 per «ent for all other 
opm ratives granted in the textile millsin Bombay 
(ity until the middle of 1933 when the Bombay 
Millowneis Association perinitted its individual 
athliated Members to take inde pendant action in 
the matter of reduciug these allowances  Uhe 
stiges by which therc allowances came to be 
granted were as follows January 1918—16 per 
cnt January 1919—1aised to 35 per cunt 
lehiusry 192U-—taised to 75 por cent for weavers 
ini to 545 per cent for all other operatives 
Noveinber 1920—raised to 80 aid 70 per unt 
rspectively hese allowances were on the 

bisig ~=—s rate of 1014 or ot some othe! veir 
hectween 1914 and 1917—raks which wetc not 
only not standard for all mills in Bombay Citv 
tut which actually varied widely as between 
mill and mull lor example the results of 
the 1026 enquiy conducted by the Bombay 
I uhour Office showed that in the 19 mills 

kcted for the enquiry in Bombay City the 
erage earnings (from basic rates plus allow 
‘1 ¢9) of two loom weavers vitikd between 
! 191 and Rs 216 per day of siders 
I tween Re 0143 and Rs 1211 per day 
! waipers between Rs 1103 and Ra 2140 
|r day and for women pty  windctr 
| tween annas 8 3 and annay 155 per dav 
N twithstanding these wide variations it 15 
Hh wever possible to state that wage levels in 
41¥ particula: toxtile mil] in Bombay City 
Wit on the whole about 70 percent highei 
(} in the pre war year at the beginning of the 
\ r 1933 During the latter half of 1933 and 
1 the beginning of 1934 all mills im Bombay 
N ted considerable cuts m the dearnes: 
Ul wanees and im some caxs also in the bas 
11°83 Ifa later vear be taken for purpoxes of 
parison say 1926 when the Bombay Labour 
Ot ¢ made a thorough survey of prevalent 
Tis the report of the Departmental Enquiry 
{ lucted into wage cuts by that office in 1934 
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showed that wages in the Bombay mulls as com 
pared with July 1926 were lower by 21 per cent 
in Apri] 1934 


In Ahmedabad the wat or dearness allowances 
paid in teatilc millsin that centre varied widely 
for different occupations and a general com 
parison with the pre war year is therefore not 
possible but as compared with 1926 wages 
at the beginning of 1934 were five to six per cent 
Inghcr his however was neutralised by the 
cut of 6} pei cent which was brought into effect 
from 1st January 1935 


Tn Sholapur the increascs in wages granted 
by undividual malls between 1916 and 1919 were 
consolidated with the ratcs pre valling in 1914 
At the Ingimning, of 1920 the Sholapur mill 
owns gave their first sc parate dearness allow 
ance in the form of wages in kind = certain quan 
tits of grain to all those workcrs who did 
not remain alscaut for more than four days ip 
a month Workers who fald to put in the 
required ittendance were de peice of this 
beneilt and the agitation of both these and the 
other workcrs tor highei rates led to the Sholapu 
tujlowncrs conceding dearness allowances 1p 
cash of 3) per cent over the rates of 1919 to 
weavers and of 30 percent toall other operatives 
The value of the grain allowance varied with 
fluctuation in prunes Jbe existence of several 
conflxting factors in the wages position im 
Sholapur prevents the estimate of an accurate 
comparison with 1914 but as compared with 
1926 wages at the beginning of 1934 were 17 
per cent Jower Owing to the lack of the 
acecssary data for the purpose similar com 
parisons for oth«r industries and for other pro 
Vinces are not possible 


EARNINGS. 


Whilst full and accurate information with 
icgard to wage 1atcs May Ix of great value for 
purposcs of wage fixation statistics of earnin.s 
alone are of valuc for the proper assessinent and 
sppreciation of the well tetng of the masses 
provided however that the turm = ¢arnings 
has one uniform meaning in its computation 
nnd application In practice the connotation 
of the term yaries Widely for it is common], 
applied to one of three different values 1) 
goss calninga (2) net carnings or (3) the 
alnount which @ workman recives in his pav 
envelope in correct statistical parlance it 
18 none of these three Let us explain Grobs 
awnings for any paiticular pay perlod ac 
the total dues of @ wage earner from his basic 
rates—time or piece—plus all the allowances 
bonuses and perquisites—or the value of such 
where thev ure not in cash—to which he may 
be entitled by virtue of his contract of employ 
ment and includes wagcs given for any periods 
of leave with pay which may be gianted during 
such pay petiod Ihe allowanccs may elther be 
in the form of dearness allowances 1n cash or 
grain allowances o1 allowances fot overtime 
work Bonuses may be for good attendance 
and/o1 for ciikicnes = Perquisites may be in the 
form of free housing tiavelling allowances free 
mdical attendance free sallwav passes ttc 

Net earnings art gross earnings less deduc 
tions for fines and any payments which a work 
Man may have to mak< for the use of tools or 
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for the Joss of or damagc to articles in the proccss 
of manuficturc ef asin te Stile onllsin Ahmed 
abad for damaszed cloth The amount in the 
pry envelope  oasonet earnings lose any further 
deductions which may be nade by i cmploye! 
fo. house rent) Tacdical attcndance subscriptions 
to provident funds imecome tay refunds of 
advances piytuents for pwchases from eo 
opclative stores or Chicap grain ot Cloth shops 
repay ticnots of loans from provident fund account 
ot from co operative ciedit pocietics  subscrip 
tious to sports Clubs of institutes cto The 
amount im the pay cuvelopo cau never be 
iockhoned aS CuNnings becuse EVOLY Workcr 1s 
cvpected to pay for his income tax house rent 
and purchases and to ligtidate tis othe: habili 
tes and debts from tis income In all cases 
Whete fining 1 widely prevalont {ross carninas 
cin iso vot be reckoned as imoome because these 
muy be habitually lavble to deductions for fincs 
Net cuaun.s would most correctly approM 
mite to Carnings for statistical purposes were 
It not tor the tact that in cases where deductions 
we made trom wazes for viluc of damaged 
mMitcrial at cost on at sing puice the damaged 
utile ws handed ovar to the workmin who is 
eeucrally able either to use im himsclt of to sll 
MW Sulligent lias been stated to show how 
diffeult the computation of © caunimer can be 
Different ptatistigaans and diflaaant bodies hold 
difttrent views as to its conect Comput ition 
and that is the rcnson why th term «armies 
is KO Widely Intetpreted the most: trequent 
ind zencial usuage ot the tert for statistic. 
purposcs 1s to take 21058 Catnings in cash less 
fines ond without valuating such porquisitcs 
as izee housing tree incdoeal attendance and Ere 
Dulway passes an the case of tulway workers 
und to mclude travellin. Ulowances where these 
aie paid tor convevinc between place of work 
ind hole but not when they are pud for trains 
part to some other temporsry spheare ob work 
Thisas the basis on which figures dor Garnings 
were collected by the bombay Labour Office 
tor the purposes of the Coneral Wovee Consus 
and subjoet te munor modifications tor its otha 
Cnquitics into wizes It ms of the utmost mi 
portince thit in the conduct of exary enquiry 
into wiges all the pursons who arc ¢qtrusted 
with the work of filling wp the requned returns 
should have a cleat and thorouzh conc ption 
as to what should o: should not be included in 
C Wrenn 
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Iwo sets of figures may be compiled for 

CATNINGS ° (1) average daily earnings acer 
taind by dividing the total carnmgs for a group 
of workers in any occupation by the total of the 
number of days actually worked by all the ind: 
viduals in the group) = and (2) average monthly 
earnings ascertained by dividing the total ea 
nings of the group for a prriod of one Month 
by the number of petrons in the group In 
cascs Where statistics have heen collected for 
wage Jxriods of less than a month, monthly, 
werages cin be rochoned by ascertaming thr 
weizhtcd average of the number of days worked 
by all the units concerned in the month in whith 
the shorter porlod 15 contained and bv multi 
plymg the figure for average daily earnings by 
the weighted average less the figure for avelaps 
abrouce as shown by the figures for averanc 
percentage attendance for the group = <Avrera je 
percentage attendance 1s the percentage ratio of 
the total number of days actually worked by il! 
the individuals in & froup to the possible workinz 
days in the pay period tor the group 


Part € of the General Wage Census cove rin 
al] perennial factories in the Bombay Presidency 
covered neatly a thousand occupations in near! 
twenty mdustrics Ot these the reports cover 
ng the eneinecring and printing industries alone 
wore publishcd before this issue of Phe Indian 
Yrai Book went to mess Jor the purposs 
ofthe census the Bombay Picsidency was divided 
into ton territorial areas and the 1¢ ports cont un 
the averages ot daily and monthly carnings im 
all thc occupations concerned in cach of these ten 
wcas sot Ih ObMIOUSlyY not possible for us te 
rcoproduce the figures here but for purposes of 
genta) interest we give below—(1) the average 
of monthly ¢ arnmings for 414 of the Most important 
occupations which are to be found in all tic 
tons but particularly in engineering Workshops 
(2) the gencial averages for nen 1n all enginect 
Ing and common occupitions in all factozics 
(3) the average toonthly carnings in sin of the 
most mnportant punting occupations ind 
(4) the gencral avetages tor all racess 
operatives un all printing presses which at 
fictorus for the purposts ot the Indian Lac 
tomes Act in the Bombay Presidency — he 
figures in brackets im the flist and the third 
tables show the numbers of workers covered by 
the avcrages to which they relate 














L Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers on Stix Important 
‘ Graded Occupations—All Factors 
Afut Moukicrs ect Bitters qe Carpentery | Palntcrs 
Rs ao p | Rs ap | Rs a p | Rs @ p | Rs a p | Bs a p 
Bombay City 42 4 9/5011 0/6513 7| 64 3 56/51 411] 4013 5 
(592) (534) (3,985) | (1 614) (2,544) (1,177) 
Bombay Suburban 
Thana, holaba and| 27 1 5/5213 4/5111 9/49 3 Oj 881410] 31 7 11 
Ratnagizi (11) (34) (404) (89) (185) (29) 
Ahmedabad City 36 1 2] 51 010/49 8 6/4410 1] 564 410] 3815 9 
(154) (113) (773) (815) (415) | (24) 
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I Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers—contd 
































Area Moulders a Litters etic) (arpenters| Painters 

Rs a p| Rs &@ p| RS ap er ae Rs ap 

4 Ahmedabad, Kaira | 701210! 70 8 5| 7111 0; 56 410; 51 1 9] 37 b O 
and Panchmahals (94) (64) (411) (249) (3) (3) 
Broach and Surat 40 8 O|] 6 3 3163 2 8] 54 5 5] 4110 5 Nil 

(4) (3) (66) (1s) (14) 

6 Fast and West! 36 0 7)| 3813 5|40 4 8 | 3414 0] 36 6 B, St 1 Y 
Khandesh (14) 21) (284) (66) ay | oo@ 

- Poona Nasik and| 31 4 9/38 4 6/48 7 51/42 6 9, 341491] 31 7 5S 
Ahmednagar (70) (64) (473) (143) (104) (53) 

8 Sholapur City 25 9 2:1: 3310 2) 36 5 4)3215 8] 28 OL} ots 1 
(14) (22) (143) (31) (43) (10) 

9 Sholapur and Satara 20 3 9129 1 8| 4015 4) 3313 0) 383 7 3, 33 B lL 
(49) (17) (58) (33) (23) | (9) 

10 Belgaum Dharwa)| 41 1 4/52 2 2/46 1 81 to 4 8) 47 3 43° 7 0 
and Bijapur (57) (93) (466) (174) | (22%) | (88) 

Prsideney Proper 4110 3/50 6 0|53 4 9/51 1 | 49 9 ol 3 0 

(1 059) (970) (7 063) (2 772) (3 657) (1 420) 


IIT General Averages of Percentage Atlenlunce and Larnings for Mcn in all 
Engineereng and Common Occunations excluding Unshalled 
Lsbourers—All Factories 








Number of AVCTALC ANC Pate Avi Tax 
workmen priccntagy datly monthh 
icturned atte ndance CalninZs Calnin,® 

Rs ia p Rs a p 

1 Bombay City 35 720 87 7 Pls 2 41 8 » 
- Bombay Suburban Thana 

Kolaba and Ratnagitzi 2735 90 0) 111 6 43 211 

3} Ahmedabad City 8 426 92 4 1 410 33 CT 4 

4 Ahmedabad hKkalra and | 

Panchmahals 2136 87 1 . + 9 | h2 1a 7 

Broach and Surat 700 89 1 141 | 32 1210 

( Jast and West Khand sh 2,142 89 4 1 O11 20 7 9 
Poona, Nasik and 

Ahmednagar 4811 87 5 1 311 29 1 7 

8 Sholapur City 1830 92 7 Q14 2 | O2 1 4 

9 Sholapur and Satara 531 89 8 Ol) 11 24 2 1 
10 Belgaum Dharwar, Bio 

pur and Kanara 3,887 91 2 | ae ane | 3413 7 

fi sidency Proper 62041 | RB B | 1951/1 33 3 
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III. Average Monthly Earnings in Six Important Printing Occupations. 





eee 


Letter 
ATea, Proof Composi- Press Ballers. Binders Type 
Readers tors. Machine- Casters 
men. 


Rs. a. p | Rs, a p | Rs a p | Rs a p | Rs. a p |} Rs. a2. p 


Bombay City es ..| 6 9 7/38 38 Of} 4% 2 8} 21 710) 28911 8) 28 811 
(164) (1,272) (265) (692) (362 (90) 
Bombay Suburban, Thana,| 25 0 0} 2211 3! 2611 1/114 7 8) 2015 0/25 3 7 
Kolaba and Ratnagiil. (1) (18) (5) (62) (3) (5) 
Ahmedabad City. 29 8 0| 27 5&5 2] 39 811);19 1 7} 29 G&G 8/15 6 3 
(4) (97) (17) (21) (9) (25) 
Broach and Surat . | 47 O 0} 28 3810] 84 14 07 1610 2; 23 3 8 
(1) (59) (9) (7) (11) 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmed-| 38 65 1; 23 211 | 31:14 2/1315 7; 25 2 2; 2815 3 
nagar. (34) (350) (66) (140) (62) (32) 
Presidency Proper . 5710 4/184 0 6/43 7 0] 1912 6! 281310] 25 410 

(204) (1,796) (362) (922) (447) (152) 








——_ — 
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IV. General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Process 
Operatives in Printeng Concerna—Men only, 


ad 





Number of Average Average Average 


Area. personr PX reentage daily monthly 
employe d attendance earnings carmings 
Rs, a p Rs, a p 
Bombay City .. 5,705 91.7 18 2 37 410 
Bomba Suburban, Thana, 

Kolaba and Ratnagi11 249 92 8 10 4 25 4 2 
Ahmedabad City i ‘ 237 87.9 11 8 26 2 2 
Broach and Surat 2% i 108 92.2 014 9 22 14 11 
Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar 1,650 91.8 1 1 6 27 2 2 
Presidency Proper % es 7,949 91.7 1 6 2 84 4 9 


— ee ee _—<— ae oe 


The Teatile Indusiry—The General Wage|in the Bombay Presidency are those contained 
Census Report on the textile industry is not/in the Report of the Departmental Enquiry 
expected to be ready till the end of the year| conducted by the Labour Office early in 1934 
1936. The latest figures for the average earn-| The following table aets out the average dally 
ings in ten of the most important occupations! earnings for these occupations in the six tert! 


Royal Commission's Recommendations 
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Tia] aras into whuh the textile mills of the Presidency were divided for the purposes 


f that enquiry — 


Average Duly Earnings wn Te chile Milla wn the Bombay Presidency 


Gujarat 
Occupation Rombay ae : ea Sholapw |Khandcsh one 
bad 

Rs ap; R8 ap | Rs a p| RK a p |] Rs a p | Rs a p 

Drawing Tentersmen 1 2 8] 1 3211] O14 5] 01211] 013 8] 011 O 
SJubbing I'entersmin J 10) 1 611 11 8] O14 8/ 013810); 013 1 
Inter Tontersmen 13 2 11 =45 1 0 0] O13 2 013 1 012 1 
loving Fenters I . 4 1 3910/ 014 6; O12 3 011 Il O11 lL 
Ring Sidcrs* 0 14 10 1010); 012 9] 010 7 010 4] 0 8 1 
Jarwallas* 013 2 08 O!} 0 8 Of; 0 6 7 
D ff 1a* 01010}; 011 7} O 711; 0 7 3] 6 6 O| O 6 2 
Two Loom Weavers 1 &10; 11411 110 6; 1 8 O| 1 4 2{ O15 3 
Windc rs—Women Oll 9} O11112 | O 8 6] 0 6 8) OF 2] 0 6 3 
Ruth re—Women 011 0} 012 2] 0 9 8} 0 5 6] 0 8 3] 0 6 8 


~ SF 





* Inthe case of the sc occupations the avc rage 4 in most cages are for men only and in some tor 


th mon and women workers 


Iiovin ial factory admimstiation reports 
Iw that the monthly carnimygs of cotton 
. oiwats and spmners im some other provinces 
r 28 follows Central Provmecs and f erar 
I Q and R4 15 Benpil Ra 29 ind Re 14 
lingab Re 8 and Rs 20 and Madris Rs 27 

{Rs 20) Inthe Jute millindustry sing shift 
1 ian Weavers carn 31 per month ind the ave 

for both warp and wctt apinners is 

| 1740 permonth The carnings of women 
Voilet4 m jute malls vary totween Rs 11 per 
uth for moxt occupations and Rs Jo per 

1 nth for twisters 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 


the Royal Commission on Indiin Lahour 

1 \ made neveral umportant recommend itions 
omection with the income of industrial 

kh ts and the question ot their indebtedness 
licusaimg the possible vpplration to India 

1 the minimum wage (Convention adopted at 
1928 session of the International J abour 

{ rietence the Commission were of opiuion 
{ the Convention in referrmg to trades 
hwxh wages are exceptionally low must he 
ded as having im view trades in which 
Bare low not by comparison with western 
ther foreign standards but by comparison 

! the general trond of wages and wage k vels 

I. iimdred occupations {n the country concern | 


ed Tf the principle of the mnimum wage were 
to be upphed to India they condaidered that 
it woul! first be necessary to creite machinery 
for fixing minimum rates of Wages in those 
trades in which wages are lowest and wherc 
there 18 no question of collective barg vinmyg 
The industries indi ated for o careful study ot 
conditions are mica wool cleaning shellac 
bidi (the indigenous cigarette) manufacturmg 
carpet weaving and tanneries and those 
m which there 18 a Strong presumption 
that the conditions warrant detailed investi 
gation Full information re wages and 
conditions should be collected and if the 
surveys indicate aweating the trades 
shoukl be demarcated and the number and the 
composition of wage boards should be dccided 
In the settmg up of wage boards 1mportant 
criteria for consideration should be the cost ot 
cnforcoment and the policy of gradualne4s 
should not be lost sight of If the invcstigy 

tions appear to warrant minimum wage fiaing 
machinery, the necessary legislation for rettimg 
aa such Mmachmery should be undertaken 

These recommendations are undet the considera 

tion of the various Provin Jal Governments and 
reference has already been made to the action 
taken by the Giovernment of Bombay in insti 

tuting a (tineral Wag Census to be completed 
in about five years in order to collect all possible 
information on the subject of wage in all types 
of industrial concerns in the Bombay Presidency 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Tnder the orlmary common law an iniured 
wotkmin 15 entitlhd to recover damages or 
COMpcns ition for an injury sustamel by him 
is the course of his cmployment if the injury 
m provid to have been caused by the personal 
mwpligen ¢ ot hie cinployer = fn addition the 
Inhian 7 atul Accidents Act of 1855 permitted 
the sward of damagcs to the depend ints of a 
deceascd Workman ii the accident resulting in 
his death Was duc to the wron.ful act neglect 
ot fault of the person responsible for the accident 
Jhe procedure in conn ction with the recovery 
of damages under both the common Jaw and the 
latal Accidents Act wis howcver extremely 
cumbersome  Jhis together with the ignorance 


and the wllitcracy of Indian workers and thei | the service 


finan jal disability m uniertaking, extensive 
litigation hal place} them in a very disadvanta 
Llous position m= suits for compensation 
Morcover, with the growing industrialisation 
of the country accidents were annually becoming 
morc numerous thin before and in their results 
wore responsible for considerable hardship on 
the workers and their famulus Disabilities 
himilar to these had been removcd in most of 
the mduptriahsed countries of the world by the 
passmg of workmens Compensation law» 
providing for casy and spee ly relief to workmen 
myurcd as a result ot imdustrial accidcnts and 
to their de pcudents m cases where the accidents 
1eSulted in death Lhe necessity for such legis 
lution im Tndia was obvious ind the Govern 
ment of India drew up proposals for a Work 
mens Compensation Act which they circulated 
to all local Governments m 19.1 The pro 
poss inet with wa fur measure of approval and 
the Government of Initia drew up a Baill which 
they introduced im the | egislitive Assembly 
m September 1322 After its reference to 1 
Sclact Conmmuttee the Dill wis pissed In March 
1923 and the Indian Workinen s Compensation 
Act was brou,ht into operation with effut 
from the Ist July 19.4 fFhis was the first 
piece of lezislativn 1 the fleld of social insurance 
m India 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1923. 


In 1t8 main principles, the Indian Act follows 
the British model but 1ts precision and rigidity 
and the special machinery set up for its admini 
stration are some of the features which distin 
gui4hit fromthe British Act In its scope—type 
and (lasses of workers covered—the original 
Act of 1923 tell far short of tho British Act but 
1t was necessary for the Government of Indla 
to adopt a policy of gradualness in the mutter 
so a5 to secure the Aupport of vested interests 
to the original measure’ [he original limita 
tions of s.ope were to a large extent removed 
by amending Acts passed in 1926, 1920 1931 
and 1938 aud the Act as it stands to day covers 
over seven million industrial workers in the 
countr Under the Act, yment of com 
pensation has been made obligatory on allem 
ployers whose employees come within its scope 
even in canes where there has been no negil 


gence and injured workmen or the dependants of 
those killed can obtain compensation in all casera 
where personal injury has been caused ly 
accident areseng out of and en the course of emplcy 
ment and wherc the accident 18 not directly 
attributable to musconduct breaches of rules 
or orders or disregard of safety devices Be 
sides bo lily injuries the contracting of certain 


occupational diseases such as anthrax and le ul 
and phosphorus poisoning were dcemed anl 
treated for the purposes of compensation 
WW iNmpuries caused by accident provide | 
however that the worker concerned was in 
at the same employer for more than 
s1. months Mercury poisomng was adde! 
to the list of orizimal occupational diseases in 
1926 im order to bring the Indian law into con 
formity with a Draft Convention adopted ly 
the International Labour Conterence in 192 
Thuis list was further «expanded in 1933 by the 
vddition of (1) poisoning by benzene anid Sts 
homologues or the sequelae of such poisoning 
(2) chrome ulceration or its sequelae and (3) 
compressed air illness (Caisson Diseasc) or its 
4c quelae 


The Royal Commission on Indian Tabour 
made a lonz series of recommendations for th 
improvement of the Act  Orstly to exten! 
its scope So ak to cover all types and (lasses 
of workers who were likely to be most affe cte | 
by the increased risks of modern industry 
secondly to enhance the scales of compensation 
payable and to facilitate the m-thods for then 
payment and thirdly to effect various chan, 
designed to improve the administration of the 
measure It is not necessary for the purport 
of this notc to trace the evolution of the Icgis 
lation in connection with workmen 8 compens? 
tion in Indiv 4imce the passing of the first Act 
in 1923 and it will be more useful if we gave 
the main provisions of the Act 13 it stan!s 
today hecause that 18 what is most needed im 
1 compact work of reference such as the Indi im 
Year Book 


Classes of Workmen Covered by the <Act 
Fhese have been specified in the definition ( 
the term workman contained in section 2(1) 
(nm) and in schedule II In all (ases person 
employed in an administrative or cleru 
capacity and those whose monthly carn, 
exceed Rs 300 are excluded Speaking broadly 
the Act eovers railways, factories mints 
seamen docks persons employed in the co 
struction repair or demolition of buildint 
designed to be or which are of more than on 
Atorey or of twenty feet in height or of dam 
und embankments roads, bridges or tunnel! 
or wharves, quays, sea walls or other marin 
work the setting up repairing maintainin 
or taking down any telegraph or telephou 
line or overhead electric lines or cables, ser! 
ropeways canal pipe lines or sewers, the fir 
brigade railway mail service, operation 
for winning natural petroleum or natural 1“ 
blasting operations and excavations, ferT) 


Workmen's Compensation. 


loat services cimchona coffee, rubber or’ 
ta plantations electricity or gas genotating | 
tations, lighthouses, cimematograph picture 
rroducing and exhibiting, divers elephant and 
wid animal trainers and keepers and salaried 
motor drivers and chaufteurs Persons a ta | 
i through sub contractors by a person fulfilling | 
1 contract with a railway are ilso covered AS! 
{ar a8 S¢amMen are concerned both scamcn on! 
hipr 1cgistered in India. and those on ships: 
t gistered in forcign countrios ire included | 
Not only workmen employed within the pre | 
incts of a factory or a minc but also men engaged: 
i any kind of work incidental {o or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation se 
entitled to the benefits of the Act Ay far 18 
fi totus are concerned thorc using mechanical 
j wer and employing more than ten prrsons 
cr those not using mechanical power and «employ 
ing, wore than fifty persons are covered —= Ihe 
Governor General in Council 1* cmpowcred to 
tung within the scope of the Act other clisses 
i workmen whose occupations are of a hazard 
ous nature 


Amounts of Compensation Payable — Lhe 
imount of compensation paythle depends on 
the average monthly wages of an injured or 
leceased workman lhe term wages inceludcus 
cvertime pay and the value of any concessions 
1 benefits in the form of food clothing fice 
juarters ctc After the monthly wages of 2 
w rker are calculated the amount of compensa 
tion due 18 decided bya reference to sehedule 
1V which gives in a tabular formn the amounts ot 
ympensation for death, permanent total ind 
temporary disablement in respect of ewh of 
everiteen wage classes Ihe amounts of compen 
ion payable im the case of injured workmen 
those monthly wagesare not more thin Rs 10 
1 Rs 6500 for death Rs 700 for permanent 
tout and half his monthly wiges for temporary 
lisviiement For a workmen whose monthly 
Wig S are between Its 50 und Rs 60 the cor 
r sponding figures ire Re 1 800 Rs 2520 and 
Rs 15 respectively [he maaimma for persons 
inimg over Rs 200 per month irc Rs 4 000 
Rk 5600 and Rs 30 per month respectively 


ln the case of minors the amounts of compensa 
fim for death and tor perminent total dis 
'] ment are at a umform ratc of Re 200 and 


1,200 respectively, and half the monthly 
‘ine for temporary disablement No com 
| teition is payable in respert of a waiting 
1 tind’ of seven days followmg that on which 
(he injury was caused 


(NOLL = Permanent total disablement mc ans— 
th disablement which permanently icaps 
ites & workman for all work which he was 
‘Table of performing at the time of his accident 
\iv combination of injuries totalling 100 per 
'( loss im earning capacity is regarded as 
| trimnent total disablement even if the combi 
h t)onof injuries does not arise in one accident ) 


Nho are Dependants —These are defined 10 
W (itegories firstly, those who are in practi 
- \ all cases actually dependants , and sccondly 
t who may or may not be in that position 

iirst includes 4 wife, a minor legitimate son, 
aa ‘arried legitimate daughter and a widowed 
" ur The second wcludes a husband, a 
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parent other than 1 widowed mothau a munor 
illegitimate son, an wnmarned ih zituaite 
daughter a minor legitimate or ulcgitimate 
daughter 1f married 0: widowed au mmor brother, 
Aan unmarried o:1 widowed sisttr a widowed 
daughter infuw a minor child of a decersod 
Son and a pdternal graudpare ot 


General —The imtcrests of dependants im 
cases of fatal accidants have been safepuarded 
by ensuring that (1) ul cases of frtal accidents 
hould be brouzht to the notice of the Commis 
sioner (2) im all casey where an cmploycr 
admits liability the imount of compens ition 
payable 15 to be promptly deposited with the 
Commissioner and (3) in cases where the 
employer distlauns Haibility anl there arc good 
grounds for balicving, compcensition to be pay 
able, the dependints get the mformation neces 
sary to entbk them to jud.e uf they should 
make a (lium o1 not 


A coutrictor has bec ~iven the tiht to be 
iniemalficd by his sub contricter if he has 
hid to pry compensation either to tv principal 
at to a Workinan 


An cmploycr 1s permitte!] to milo to anv 
dependant advances on zccount of comp ens ition 
not cxcee ling a apercgate of one lwndied 
1ujxcs and so much of such agoreate as does 
not «exccel the compensition prytble to that 
depeudant is to be deluctel by the Commis 
sioner from such compensation and 1¢pud to the 
employe: lurther the Commissiontr muy 
deduct a sum up te Ns 2> trom th unount of 
compensation for the funeral cxpenses of a 
dcceased wotkman and pay the sume to the 
person by whom such expenses were incuiel 


Administration lhe Act is adininitere! 
cntirely on a provincial basis |) Commissionets 
to be uppointcd by [Toc Governments Tlic 
Bengal und Madras Presidcncics have one Comis 
stoner cach for the whole province = The Bom 
bay Presidency has one Commission: tor the 
Mote IMporfant mdustial areas and tor the 
other areas sub judies have becn uppointe | as 
¢X officio Commissioners tor Workmen 4 Compan 
pensation in the other provinces the District 
Magisti wte or the District and Sessions Jud zc or 
the Scmior or Sub Judazc is the Commissioner 
within his purisdiction 


STATISTICS OF WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


{he statistics regarding cases disposed of 
under the Act have been collectéd and published 
since Ist July 1924 on whith date the orgimal 
Act came into force Thesc statistics relat to 
the mor important classs of workars 7¢ 
workers in tactories Mincs and docks and on 
lailways and tramways Thc total amount of 
compensation pud to these classs of workels 
was about 64 lakhs of rns in 1920 84 Iikhs 
In 1926 11 lakhs each iu 1927 and 1928 124 
lakhs in 1929 and 1930, 104 lakhs In 1931 
8} lakhs in 1932 and 8 lakhs in 1933 The 
following tabl shows the number of caves 
classified by nature of injurns and the amounts 
of compensation paid in each yeal ainw 
1924 — 
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Workmen’s Compensation Statisiies—All India 1924-35. 


Number of cases, 


| Amount of compensation paid 




















foi 
Year, _ 7 a 7 
al, Non-fatal,} Total. |}atal cases} Non-fatal) All eavacs 
CARER 
Tis, Re, Rs, 
1924*— 
Adults 249) 3,898 4,147 82,085 66 248 1,48 533 
Minors » 19 21 375 1,516 1,801 
1925-— 
Adults 583 10,751 11,334 3,245,995 2,995,535 6,41,530 
Minors 7 30 o@ 200 2,391 2,591 
1926— 
Adults 66! 13,387 14,048 | 1,256,935 | 3,094,385 | 8,20,321 
mn! 8 8 4h 48 460) 605 1,155 
Adults 777 14,397 16,174 | 5,81,400 | 5,27,984 | 11,009,384 
Minors 6 36 4 840 1,030 1,87) 
1928— 
Adults 819 15,898 16,717 | 5,21,310 | 5,690,741 | 10,81 25] 
josaee §) 42 51 2,494 1,085 4,479 
» — 
Adulte 886 17,942 18,829 5,87,100 6,70,573 | 12,57,763 
Minors 2 34 36 200 2,201 2,401 
1930—- 
Adults 867 22,656 23,923 6,509,302 7,85,750) | 12,45,052 
see 4 47 5] J,100 612 1,712 
Adults 696 16,764 17 460 | 4,44,246 | 6,20,885 | 10,65,131 
Minors 3 26 29 600 25 225 
1932— 
Adults 600 13,641 14,241 3,60,164 | 4,62,093 | 8,22,257 
Minors ] 19 20 200 688 BSS 
1933— 
Adults 526 14,015 14,541 3,31,357 4,82,477 ae i aL 
Minors ‘ 18 18 ; 115 115 
1934 —t 
Adults 
Minors 


* The figures for 1924 relate to only the six months fiom ist July to 31st December 


t Not available as we go to Press. 


EFFECT ON INDUSTRY. 


A compulsory system of workmen’s colnpensa- 
tion enhances the cost of production but not to 
any appfeciable extent. In the case of coal 
mines, the increase in cost has been estimated 
to be not More than annas four per ton of coal 
i 39 of the Report ot the Indian Coal 

ttee, 1925). However, the owners of 
many of the smaller coal mines were compelled 
to close down their mines but this was due 
Mainly to the severe depression with which the 
industry was faced. In the Punjab, the pro- 
prietors of the coa] mines in the Jhelum District 
were reported to be not satisfied with the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the miners under the Act as 
some of them had to pay as compensation on a 
single accident more than they could earn during 
amonth. An unexpected increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents May undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident Insurance. 
Facilities tor accident insurance are now being 


provided by a number of leading insurance 
companies in the country and the most important 
of these are the Claims Bureaux In Caleutta and 
Madras. The Calcutta (Claims Bureau which 
represents many ot the leading insuran 
companies operating im India deals with a lars 
number of claims and ofters valuable co-op 
tion to the authorities in settling compensation 
claims, In Bombay, insurance companies wel 
concerned with half the number of caser that 
canic up before the Commissioner, Jnsuanc 
colnpanics as a rule contest only cases involviii- 
questions of law or principle and are of bene fil 
to all concerned. In these provinces insianc 
is widely resorted to by the employers especiills 
in the textile industry. The Millowneis’ Mutu! 
Inswance Association, Ltd., Bombay, 1 
organisation of employers one of whore obj 

is the mutual insurance of members agai | 
liability to pay compensation or damages [0 
workiten employed by thom or their dependants 
for injuries ot accidents, fatal or other!" . 
arising out of or in the course of employm 0! 
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TRADE UNIONISM AND TRADE UNION LAW. 


The earliest known trade unions in Indla were 
(1) Bombay Millhands Association a loose 
organisation formed in 1890 for the purpose of 
memorialising Government for improvements 1m 
factory law and which soon became moribund 
iftcr the passing of the 1891 Act (2) The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Sci vanta of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo 
Indians and Domuciled ape] via employcd on 
rdilwnvs more as a friendly society than a 
ambination for securing concessions and (3) 
Ihc Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
m 1907 Ihe kKkamgar Hitwardhak Sabha 
Borabay which came into existencé 1n 1910 was 
4 hody of soual workers who welc interest d in 
jucstion4’ connected with the general weltare of 
Jabour and was an association lather tor the 
workcrs than of the workers Apart from the 
ases cited the trade union Movement as this 
18 hnown in the West did not begm in India 
till almost after fhe end of the Gieat War 
lrade organisations were howe vor not wknown 
ind trade or craft guilds had a definite place in 
the social economy) of the village colnmunities 
bach trade or ctatt was the monopoly of a 
particular caste and the organisation that 
usted for each occupational caste = was 
known as a guild The two iain 
finctions of these guilds were (1) to regulate the 
1 lations between the members iifer se and 
(.) to deal with questions affecting the 
1 lations of the caste 4s & whole 715 ates the 
mmunitv. Ite panchayats as the executives 
(i these gtwlds were called ¢nforced then dee 
sions on thar members by means of socal 
san tions and thei demands on the community 
ty means of Aartals ve withholding = ot 
Lhvice That 5¢ guilds differed ftom 
nh xdern trade unions mn that the y did not consist 
{ Wace ¢arners were not open to mcmbers out 
1 the particular castes concerned and that 
th \ had no written rules o1 regulations hei 
la ktround was mose social than industrial 
ni they were a type of close trade unions 
( ntact with the West and the gradual industrial 
1ijion of the country howcver introduced 
l wages in the solidarity of the village com 
Mt nities and consequently into the homoge neity 
f the old craft guilds which began to disinte 
Wat ond disappear only to emerge latet in a 

! 11 more suited to modern industrialism 


The decade following the end of the World 
Wi witnessed rapid developments in the ficld 
4 trade unionism in India, but it must be regret 
fully admitted that organised association of the 
Wotkcrs in the countrv 1s far below tho stage of 
lev lopmcut which it has reached in (reat 
Bitun and in many of the other industrialised 
60 ntties of the world Ihe reason for this can 

jut in a nutshell lack of a will to organise 
4 ! 11 84 the workeis are conceined and organised 
°l] xi¢ion to association by workmen from their 
at loyers Such success as the Movement has 
olf tous clceumstances Lhe origin of the 
i war Movement 1s clearly traceable to the 

St ut lag in wages behind prices and the con 
Seq ntial heavy fall in real wages 


with is due largely to a series of cntirely 


i Large 
l4 4 of ignorant and {jlliterate industrial: 


workers were compelled through sheer inabllity 
to make ends mcct to strike work After they 
had struck work they wore unable to formulate 
their demands and to offer organised resistance 
without outside assistance Here is where the 
outsider who had no knowledge of industry got 
his chance to step into the Movement and to 
biconie a labout leader Some of these labour 
leaders Were Men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart But many went 
into the Movement merely for the opportunities 
which 1t would give them for coming into the 
limelight Whereas the former went about 
affaiis with a Measure of considered Moderation 

the latter were mere tub thumpers who liked 
hearing their own voices and who strung together 
al) kinds of impossible and preposterous demands 
in the hope that by doing so they would trans 

port [ndian industrial labour at once into an 
Arcadia Both these types of leaders together 
with some of the more intelligent of the workers 
constituted themsclves into strike committees 

Lhese committees when thcy were first formed 
ge cured & Considet rable mc asure of success 1n so faz 
48 concessions in Wage rates were concerned but 

whelaas Many of these seif appointed committees 
fell into a state of inanition on the conclusion 
of a dispute, a good few of them emboldened 
with the success they had met with, set them 

selves to the task of c1cating permanent associa 

tions or trade tunlons of the workers These 
were the boginning of the trade union movenient 
in India and within a period of five years 
(1919 to 1923) scores of unions were fo1med in 
all palts of the country As there are no official 
records to show the names of and the member 

ships claimed by these earlier bodies nothing 
letinite can be stated with regard either to their 
number or to their total membership but it 
can be safely asserted that the movement had 
nade a fair pen tration on tho railways in postal 
wid telegiaph dupartments among seamen and 
in the textile industry m Ahmedabad City and 
it suMe other centres If an estimate may be 
attempted It would perhaps not be incorrect 
to say that at the beginning of the year 1924 
‘here were about 150 unions in India with a 
otal Membeiship of about half «a million 
workers 


The pressing need for a co ordination of the 
activities of the individual unions was rucognised 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
contial and provincial federations were formed 
A central olganisation at the apex was also 
necessary because only such a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega 
tions to the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference Thus the All India [rade 
Union Congress was tormed in 1920 on & 
national basis The (Ccntral Labour Board 
Bombay, and the Bengal ‘lrades Union Hedera 
tion were formed in 1922 The All India 
Rallwaymens Federation, coordinating all 
unions of railwayimen on an industrial basis was 
‘ormed in the same year aud this was closely 
:oHowed by the creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unions of postal and 
telegraph employees These bodies 1eceived & 
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very generous Mmcasure of iccognition both from | the task of forming trade unions in the countr, 
the Railway Board and the Directo: General of Chis was on entirely new development in thc 


Posts and Jcligiaphs in India In tho forme: 
case halt vearly conferenus are held between 
the 1c prose ntatives of the Railway Boaid and thr 
Rallwayinn 8 ideration and at these con 
ferences all the morc important question’ con 
nected with railway establishments ate discussed 
and i gicat a measure 24 possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at 


Although there are a few unions of jute mull 
worki1s8 In Bcogil and four or five unions of 
textile workers in Kombay City the trade union 
movement has not made any appreviable pro 
gresk in the two chief centres of these two 
unportaut industries in India Thc maim 
reason for this is that the leaders at the head of 
these unions hold widely diverging view 
and cannot compose their differences sufficiently 
enough to enable them to mect on a common 
Platform Anothir important reason in the 
purely personal opinion of the compiler of th 
note iv the existence in these industries of the 
all powciful jobber whose interests in the labour 
which he brings to his mull would be severely 
undcrnined 1t the workers began to feel that they 
werc independent of him in the matter of the 
removal ind rediess of theit mimor grievances 
It is true that thr Bombay Girn: K imyar Union 

a communist orginisition formed at the 
commucncement of the genera] strke of 51 
mouths in the cotton mill industry im Bombay 
City mm 1928—claimed . membership of over 
410 OVO at the end of that year but this union 
Jost its membership almost ¢ntirely after the 
disastious genural stuke whichit conducted in 
1929 


such 
bean inakong trantic ¢florts to regain their hold 
on tcatilce lubour they have entirely failed to 
do 40 and the present unions are Calrying on a 
purdy nominal existence with very small 
figuies of mentbership A third reikon 1s 
organised opposition to trade unionism by 
employers and the victims ition of Workmen who 
take the lead in trade won activities 


In an carlie: section it was stated that hau 
svar Gas in Indian mdustry had the sagactty 
and thi foresight towards the end and im 
mediatcly after the close of the Great War to 
have tahcn the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the incréabes m the level4 ot prices and so to 
balance Teal wiges the history of industrial 
strife in India round about and during the third 
decade of the prosent century mizht have been 
entarely diffucnt To a limited measure the 
ee of the trade union movement in India 
too might have bcen somewhat different Lrade 
unionism was bound to (ome The Treaty of 
Veranilles in providing for the creation of un 
International Labour Organisation and the hold 
ing of periodical international conferences had 
laid down that the delegates represcnting labour 
irom the States Members should be chosen by 
national labour organisations Kepresentative 
of Indian labour 
these conferences and had had an opportunity 
of studying the growth and the powertul position 
ot workmen & ax#ocjations in the West, and on 
thei return to [ndia they had set themselves to 


Jhe latter strike hulled the movement in. 
the cotton mill im tustry in Bombay and although. 
ot the cxisting unions as wer left havc 


ad attended the earliest of I 


eyes of the Indian es ot (2 ne powerful 
group of employers who had hitherto not orga 
nised set themselves to form an association whos 

primary object was to be to combat trad 

unionism very possible move to frustzat 

combination by their workmen was adopted an | 
where departmental orders against takin, 
interest in trade union activities were disobeys | 
the workinen concerned werc either dismiss: | 
or in cases where the larger organisations hu | 
other branches were transterred to one or the 
other of such branches Victimisation of the 
trade unionist, except in the city of Ahmedabi | 
where a strong union had been formed in tli 
7 dare section of the cotton textile industry iu 
that centre under the leadorship of Mr M kh 
Gandhi whom the Ahmedabad millowncrs coull 
not possibly displcase on political grounds was 
rampant Lhe trade union movement, ther 

fore instead of getting its most important 
support trom within the ranks of labour itseli 
was thrown by Indian employers into the wait 
ing hands of the outside agitator and, unfortu 

uately for Indian trade unionism, no body ot 
outsiders versed in proper trade umon method» 
wd principles was available Such outsiders as 
could collect some of the hot heads among the 
workers in particular units or industries, forme | 
unions m those units or industries, but again 
with the exception of Ahmedabad and also ot 
certain acc tions of railways which were manned 
by a more intelligent and literate type of persons 
these unions were hardly representative of th 
workmen in the organisations concerned owing to 
the smallness of their membership as compared 
with the total number of workers employed 


AS far 18 recognition by the employers wu 
concerned tride unions were faced with a three 
edged wetpon On ont side workmen taking 
inte Test in trade union activities Were vic tinused 
on inother, the majority of the employers refuse 
to Tecognis( unions Whose Cxccutives were com 
posed of outsiders and on the third an amen! 
nent passd in the Indian Penal Code in 1113 
for the purpose of dealing with = crimnal 
conspiracies wis such as to mak trade wnions 
dving the only kind of work for which they 1 
generally formed illcgal bodies in the eyes of the 
law We have already dealt with the tit 
two of these three questions As faras the thu! 
is concerned the matter wat brought to a hia 
by the historii Buckingham Mill «ase of 1)! 
in which the Madras High Court granted 
interum injuntiun against the strike committee 
of the Madras Labour Union forbidding them 
induce certain workers to break their contr: ¢' 
of employment by refusing to return to woth 
[his was a bolt from the blue for the trile 
union movement in the country Trade uni ? 
leaders suddenly discovered that they were Li: I lt 
to prosecution and imprisonment for bona fide 
union activitics and it was at once oar it 
that some Ic gislation for the protection of ti) | 
unions was necessary In March 192] th 
Legislative Assembly of the Government 
ndia, on the motion of Mr N. M Joshi th MN 
General Secretary of the All India Trade Un 
Congress passed a rexolution recomment! 
that Government should introduce legisla! 
for the registration and protection of 
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unions Opposition to such a measure from’! 
associations of employers was however, so great 
that it was five hed before the necessary legis | 
Jation could be placed on the Statute Book. The 
Indian Trade Unions Act wis passed in March 
1926 and was brought into operation with effect 
from 1st June 1927 


THE INDIAN ee UNIONS ACT 


Apart from the necessary provisions for 
administration and penalties, the Indian [rade 
Unions Act 1926 makes provision for three 
groups of matters (1) conditions governing the 
registration of trade unions, (2) the obligations 
which a trade union 1s subject to attr regiatri 
tion, and (3) the rights and privileges accorded 
to registered unions {rade mon’ has becn 
defined in such a way 84 to cover both (omhm. 
tions of workers and of employers but not of 
workers and employers and persons wader the 
age Of 15 aro deharrid from membcrship of any 
registered union 


Requtration — Any seven or More mc mbers of 
1 union can apply for registration but no union 
can be registered unless (1) its rules provide for 
ertain statutory matters which have been laid 
down in Section 6 and (2) its executive is 
constituted In accordance with the 1equire ments 
of Section 22 which lave down that at least 
fift. per cent of the executive must conaist of 
members actually engaged in the unit or gioup 
ot units Which the union proposs to cover = ‘The 
registration of a union Mav be cancelled o1 with 
lrawn at any time by the Registrar on the 
application of the union itself o1 if the Re gistiar 
1s satisfled that the certificate has bcen obtamed 
ly fraud or nustake or that the union has ceased 
to exist o: has wilfullv und afte: notice contia 
siencd any provision of the Act or ff it has 
allowed any rule winch is inconsistent with the 
Act to continuc in force or has rescinded ny 
tule Which is required by the Act Any union 
wetleved by the refusal of a Registrar to register 
it or by the cancellation of its registration may 
pecfer an appeal to a judge appointed by the 
local Government for the purpose, and in the 
(vent of the dismissal of such an appeal the 
aggrieved party has the right of a furthe: yppea” 
to the High Cowt 


Obligations Imposed on Regratered Trade 
Unions —The general funds of registercd trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those specified in Section 15 of the Act nor on 
political objects, but the Act makes provision 
tor the creation of a separate political fund subs 
(ription to which mav be collected from suck. 
numbers a8 voluntarily desire to contribute to 
it All registered unions are required to submit 
unually to the Registrar duly audited state 
Ments of accounts in prescribed forms together 
With changes in officers and the executive and a 
‘ {\ of the rules corrected up to date Notices 
‘ ul changes in the rules or of the registered 
: me or the registered address of the office of 

union of amalgamations with other unions 
{1 of dissolution must be submitted to the 

istrar in preseribed forms within preacribed 
i lode of theiraccurrence Failure to carry out 
He ‘( obligations may result either in the cancel 
, on of & union's registration or bv the 1mposi- 
) afine The Act further requires that the 
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‘ules of every registered union should make 
adequate provision for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the officers 
ind members of the union 


Rights and Pritileges of Remstered Trade 
Unwns —The Act confers on registered unions 
the right to corporate exastence and of perpetual 
succession with power to acquire and hold both 
Movable and immiovablc property and to entet 
into contracts A registered trade union 1s 
immune from prose ution for criminal conspiracy 
"mn respect of an izreement unless it 13 one to 
rommit an offence made between its members 
for the furtherance of a tiade dispute o1 for 
‘estramnt of trade and trom inv log dilficulties 
uising tharctrom = [t also cnyoys Immunity 
vom civil suits in certain cases AS this 1m 
mumtv is not enjoved by unt 2istcred trade 
mions Mi N M_ Joshi introduce! a private 
Bulin the Ta gislative Assembly in 1927 to amend 
‘he Indiin Penal Code with the object of pro 
‘rcting such tmons from the law ot criminal 
fonspnacy the Bal was cuculatcd to the 
varlous Provinual Governments in India fol 
opinion but was stoutly opposed mainly on the 
zrounds that it would discomase reoistr ition 
Ihe Government of Tndw concumncd with this 
view and as a result of Government opposition 
tort the Bil was deteated on the 8th September 
19°$ on t motion for its ictarence to a Select 
“omit t ¢¢ 


[he administi ition of the Act is entirely ona 
provinanl basis and each local Government J5 
tcquired to appomt a Registrar of Trade CU nrons 
Unions arc to be registere Lain the province in 
which its head oftlce 1s situated and if this ts 
trausfeircd to anotha province the recist? wtion 
hw to be trunstcried to that province AU 
provincial Governments u¢ Gupowercd to make 
ules for the manner in whch the wunual audit 
of registered umons shotld be cated out Lot 
prescribing the foums and the manna in which 
unions my apply tor registration wd in which 
rcgistcted unions Should forward the re yuired 
notices, ctc to the Registrar and tor the fees 
pavable tot revistration and inspection of the 
register and other documents pertaining to ans 
rezistered unlon Unhke the various other 
pieces of labour lcezislation in dndia which have 
been subjected to trequent rcvision there has 
been no amendinent of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, except tor @ slight modification which was 
made 1n 1928 in Section 11 regarding appeals in 
oder to clarify tht provitions ot that section 
and the present law on the subject continues to 
Tcmain the same as it was when that 4ct was 
first passed in 1926 


EXTENT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER 
THE ACT. 


Trade unions were at first slow to sceh regis 
tiation wndcr the Act There had Te n no 
prosecutions under the 1913 amcndment ot the 
Indlan Penal Code fot qutmmal conspiacy in 
the case of stiuikes conducted by unions since the 
Buckingham Mill case of 1920 and with the 
«enjoy Ment of this immunity in practh¢ most of 
the existing unions thought that rcastiation 
involved obligations s¢ maintcnance of propel 
books and accounts audit and the bubmission of 
notices and statements of annual accounts and 
restrictions7e the framing of rules in accordant ¢ 
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with the requirements of the Act and on expon 

diturc which could be incurred which were too 
disproportionate In comparison with the 1ights 
and privileges which registration conferred The 
impetus to registration however came from the 
emplovers who in Manv cases insisted on regis 
tration prior to rccognition—in Many cascA € Ven 
registration did not secure recognition— and 
the first organised move in thir direction came 
from the railways and the Bombay Millowners 
Association who on the breaking out of the 
general strike in the Bombay cotton mflls in 
April 1928 refused to enter into anv negotia 

tions except with the representatives of regis 
tered unions The Bombay Textile Labour 
Union which had been formed in 1926 by 
Messrs N M Joshiand R R Bakhale was among 
the first to seek registration under the new Act 

but three other unions of cotton mill workors in 
Bombay City had not registered and these at 
once applied for registration as soon as the 
Rombay Millowners made r¢gistration a cond. 
tion of recognition After this several unions 
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all over India sought registration under the Act 
but in many cases registrations were short lived 
because they had to be cancelled owing to failure 
to submit annual returns or fot non compliancc 
with the other requirements of the Act Itis of 
interest to observe that the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union which 15 the biggest and best 
organised trade union in India refrained on 
purely political grounds from registering until 
the end of 1935 and it only did so then on 
account of the probable decision of the Delimita 

tion ( ommittee to make remstcred textile unions 
in Ahmedabad as basic constituency for the 
return from that (entre of labour representatives 
to the Bombay Legislative Assembly which 
would come into being as the result of the new 
Goveinment of India Act of 1935 The follow 

ing table shows the numheis of rematered unions 
on all the provincial registers in British India it 
the end of each financial year together with the 
momborship and income of thore which furnishe | 
returns Tho figures exclude cancellations of 
registration 


Registered Trade Unions in Britush Indva 


Number of 
re w1Ste red 
thade unions 


Year 


1927 28 2) 
1928 29 75 
1929 30 104 
1930 31 119 
1931 32 131 
1932 33 170 
1933 34 191 
The perccntage of female membership in the 
above figures 18 very sinall indeed = In 1927 28 


it was 1166 in 1932 33 1t was 5090 and 11 
1988 34 only 2 999 or less than 1 5 per cent of 
the total membership 1n that year Out of the 
101 registered unions on the 31st March 1034 
46 unions were in Rengal 45 m the Bombay 
Presidency 38 in the Madras Presidency and 28 
in the Punjab No other province had more 
than a dozen Ajmer Merwara had only one 
with a membership of 59 =‘The figures given im 
the above table for membership and income art 
theoretical because they include persons who 
have not paid their subscriptions and income 
which has not been recovered If the member 
ship of 208 071 in the 160 unions which furnished 
returns for the year ending 3ist March 1034 is 
analysed it is found that 98 682 were employed 
on railwayr and that 45 601 were seamen [he 
membership in 22 registered unions of textile 


workers was only a little over twenty thousand '_o _ 


Unions furushing, returns 








‘T Mc mbe rshup | Income 
Rs 

(In lakhs) 
as 100 619 1 64 
0» 181 077 3.17 
90 242 355 4 33 
106 219 115 4 67 
12] 230 693 4 78 
147 237 369 as 

160 208 071 FO 


fhe Bombay Presidency 1s the only previn |! 


India which regularly collects information 31 | 
statistics in connection with ail trade um n 

rhe following table shows the growth of the 
trade union movement in that province — 


Growth of Trade Unwne wm the Bombts 





Presulency 
\ear | Number of Membershiy 
ef kas unions =| 
1923 19 46 03 
1926 56 74,8 
1920 p9 196 745 
1980 93 128 30) 
1932 102 11] 3>+t 
1935 128 | 111 891 
Ne nee 
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if the figures contained In the above table for the yoar 1935 (1st December) are analysed by 


industries, the results are as set out helow — 


Distribution of Membership of Bomb ay Unions 


Class of industry 


Lextile 
Se ate 1 
R ulways 


Tosts and Tclegi iph 


Municipal 
Miscc llaneous 
lot ul 
Of the 17 unions of textile workers with 1 


maohership of jo 41b six vertical’ unions of 
tton mill workcrs im Ahmedabad which ire 
unter the contiol of the Ahmedibid Leatile 
Tabour Union aim a membership of 25,164 
Qt the roemuning wuons five with a total 
membership of only 9575 are in Bombay City 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


Ihe recommendations made by the Roy a 
{ommussion on Indtan J abour in conucction 
With the existing law relating to trade unions 
Wr 1s tollows 


(1) lhe Act should be re exrmined jn not 
mic than three yeurs tune and all limit itions 
lmpos%ed on the wtivities of registered won 
ind ther officers and members should be 1¢ 

nidered so ws to ensure that the condition 
tiched to registration ve not such as to pre 
Vit any well conductcd and bona fide wunton 
rd) ipplyimg for regists ation 


() All unions should be able to se ure frec 
' hive the conduct of their audit by officials 
TC overnment 


{) Section 22 of the Act Should be so umend 
Li to provide that ordinarily not less thin 
'\ thirds ot the officcrs of a registered trade 
in on Shall be wctually engaged or employed in 
: i lustiy with which the union 1s concernad , 


(1) A registered trade umon should not be 
Ir Vtiecd from initiating and conducting co 
T ative credit or supply societies 


Ty Government of India have not icceptcd 
list recommendition and have defeire | 
' on the first and the third [he second 
incndation re tree officdiul vidit has been 
1, | effect to in some ptovinces but not in 


th 


r 





Te reentage 
Numbcr of Mc m ber ship to total 
unions | membership 
17 36 411 32 54 
3 2» 568 22 85 
12 22 302 19 93 
35 7874 7 04 
9 3 8.1 3 42 
42 15 91> 14 22 
128 Lov 00 


THE PROGRESS OF THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


Tu the absence of any reliable statistics and 
Information on the growth and activitics of trade 
umons Ina India outside the bombay Presidency, 
It has not boon possible to deal with the develop. 
ment of the movement from im wl lndia pomt 
of view Lhe Labour Office of the Government 
of Fombay his collected full mformition re all 
tride unions yn the Bombry Presidency once 
in every thico mouths smnce the middle of 1922 
ind this information has been unorported in 
Quirtcrly Reviews m the fabour Gaztte pub 
hashed monthly by that ofhat but similar infor 
mition 15 not available for the other provinces 
in India Jvery province however compiles 
mm annual administration ye port on the workmeg 
ol the Indian Lrade Unions Act, 1926 and the 
(roveToment of Indit publishes a general report 
based on the formation containid in the 
plovincaiil reports Lhe reports are unfortu 
natcly couflued only to questions m connection 
with the administration of the Act —numbers of 
ligistiations and ciuncellations of regibtration 
membership of r¢218tcred tintons and consolidated 
statements of their accounts and they cont rin 
litth af any infotmation about the activities 
of the woons themselves 


We havc so far dealt with the development of 
the trade union movement in India until the 
coming Into operation of the Prade Unions Act 
Up to dite stitintics bused on such figures as 
ire available have Wao been given We shall 
now procecd to conclude this revicw with vripid 
survey of the mam events in thc movement 
singe 1927 The haght ot the movement was 
teached In 1978 29 when communists sat on the 
top of the world of Tndian labour Communist 
Ieadeth had captured almost «very important 
union in Indi eacept the textile unfon in 
Abined bad and thev had succecded in securing 
membership ot over 00: C00 textile workers m 
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Bombay City for their Bombay (Girni Kamgar the International Labour Conference, the 
Union, The membership guies of the Government of India accepted the Indian Trades 
various other unions which they controlled Union Federation as the hody competent to 
also showed remarkable incroases. Their main recommend delegates for the International 
object in getting into the trade union movement, Labour Conference, 

however, was to use it as a tool for the 


furtherance of theit revolutionary prmelples and 
doctrines for the overthrow of the existing _, Vth 4 view to bring about unity in the ranks 


of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 

Governiment and the uprooting of capiialer Uion Unity Committes was, appolited at 1 
result of the genera! cotton textile strike of 1928 eon Me Bias ae in cae | on 
in Kombhay was, as subsequent events have All-India ‘Pail meer F areas ? This 
proved, purely adventitious, The doctrines mumittee f speared diff . ate adi ti a 
they had preached to the masses during that and .° e found thet three ditterens apd orstinct 
Sections of labour were in existence in India — 


the oil strike of the winter of that year weie (1) the communist fag 
group; (2) the liberal group , 
neale previowly crksown. Thitty-one’of the 204 (8) the rest—and that the gulf which divided 


ring-leaders of the movement were arrested early UEeaBIe a from the other sections was not 


: : The Committee, therefore, recom- 
nd on charges of eranaled Spear and ened tio oan fo Eee eas 
dealt with in an earlier section, Such of the/scumons of about In India. It was proposed to 
communists as remained unarrested engineered | (H43 «platform of unity’ ss aie . , caeret 
the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of reer Pp lled rae Nat y ' Fe ered f eceual 
the year 1929. This lasted for more than three: © 2¢ “alled the National Federation of Labour 
months and was called off only after the publica- At a joint meeting between the Genera) Council 
tion of the report of a Court of Enquiry appoint- St arn pelt Nahar atte _ iy 
ed by Government and which allocated the [tovisional Committee of tho National Federa 


tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1933, 
egg hae reear Tie eines Uilen gilts the two federations were amalgamated on the 
ublication of ehta : b and thocefiects of the b 1818 of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
aio trike dealt u blow to the trade anion tle Trade Union Unity Conference but aubject to 
strike dealt a blow e trade Union certain modifications and the new amalgamation 
movement from which it has not yet recovered wan named the Nationnl] Trades Union Fader 
The workers were left thoroughly disillusionec. ‘ton. In 1933, the two sections of the All-Indii 
and they lost all faith in the bona fides even of | Trad e Union Con gress composed their differences 
genuine trade unionisin. jand it = tpl rap the parent ea pe 
The communists not content with the mischiet D& recognised as the central organisation of the 
they had wrought in the ranks of mdividual oe ot ie an aes ao ee 
trade unions made a successtal attempt in 1028 reached between the representatives of the All 
either to capture or to break the All India Trade India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Union Oongress. They affiliated the Bombay 


Girni Kamgar Union with a membership of: Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 


‘Joint Committee of the two organisations was 
( e e . 
ee membership - rearnite luis aay. ae to be formed with a view to exploring the possi 


bilities of common action with the assistance of 
ing the year and with the assistance of the voting : 
atrength which these two unions together with the affiliated unions of both Another direction 


ich an effort towards common action on 
some of their other unions gave them, they ‘Wh 
captured both the Congress and its Executive prea ravage war ue Nath oe Peierati 
Committee at the tenth session of the Congress enter nto between the National Federaty 
which was held in Nagpur in that year. Resolu- of labour and the All-India Congress Socialist 
tions were adopted favouring the affillation of the Party ro action on specific political and 
Congress to international communist, organisa economic issues. 
tions and for the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on ye el ae a Hyena Labou. ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LABOUR 
Conference and the und Table erences 
on Indian Reforms, Moderate trade unionists UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 
under the leadership of Mr. N, M. Joshi thereupon 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new ‘The question of representation of labour i 
organisation called the Indian Trades Union the central and provincial legislatures has 1 
Federation. recent yoars assumed considerable Important 
: owing to the growing interest taken by th 
At the eleventh session of the All-India Trade general public in labour matters. Under the 
Union Congress held at Calcutta in July 1931, constitution established by the Government vt 
a further split occurred in its ranks and the India Act, 1019, both the Governor General ani 
extreme | wing under the leadership of the provincial Governors had powers to Waki 4 
Messrs. 8S. V. Deshpande and B. T. Randive -ertain number vf nominations to the Cent! i 
broke away to form the All India Red Trade Legislative Assembly and to the Provini' 
Union Congress. By this time, however, trade Legislative Councils The majority of smh 
unionism in India was at a thoroughly low ebb nominations were to be from the ranks of Gove! 
aud none of the three national organisations mont officials but beth the Governor-Gent |! 
could by any manner of means make a claim to and the Provincial Governors were permitted |" 
speak on If of Indian labour: but, as, exercise their option in nominating persons from 
the Congress had already decided to boycott | other outside interests in order to remel 


Enfranchisement of Labour under New Reforms. 


iucqualities of representation. In pursuance of 
this power one nominated seat in the Legislative 
Assembly and one nominated peat in the Legis 
litive Councils of Bengal and Bombay were 
roserved tor representatives of labour The 
(vovernors of ab, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam followed suit and 
uominated one member each for labour interests 
m their respective Councils A little later, the 
lubour representation in Bengal was mcreased 
ty two and in Bombay to three seats. 


‘Lhe question of the enfranchisement of labour 
under the new constitution has received con) 
derable attention from every Commussion and 
Committee appointed in connectlon with the 
reforms —({l) tho Provincial Franchise Com 
lwittees set up by the various Provincial Govern 
ments in India in 1931, (2) the Franchise Sub 
Committee of the Indlan Round Table Con 
fercmee, (3) the Indian Franchise Committee 
(4) the Provincial Delimitation Committees set 
up by local Governments in India , and (5) the 
Indian Delimitation ( omimittee set up in 1935 
upder the chal manship of sir Lawrie Hammond 
Several alternative schemes of representation 
were considered The Kvoyal Commission on 
Indian Labour were of opmion that the method 
which was likely to be most effective in securing 
the best representatipn of labour was that of 
(lection by registered trade unions The Indian 
Kranchise Committee werc, however, unable to 
accept trade umons a8 the sole basis of represen- 
tation and they recommended representation 
through constituencies composed ot registered 
trade unions and also through special labour 
constituencies (composed of workers in factories 
cmploylng a minimuin ot ten persons In sclected 
ireasand centres On the basis of a combination 
of these two methods, the Committee recom 
Inended 38 seats for labour in the Provuicial 
Jegishitures -eight each for Bombay and Bengal 
sly for Madras, tour each for Bihar and Orissa 
and ASsam, three cach for the United Provinces 
uid the Punjab and two fol the Cential Pro 
vinccs With regard to the representation ot 
liboum im the Federal Assembly, the Indian 
Krinchise Committee recommended that labou! 
Should get the same extent of representation as 
(OmMmuICe, v1z , cight seats  Hlec tion should as 
Tur 1s possible be through registered trade unions 
Cacept in the case of provinces such as Bengal 
uid Assam where trade unions in the two chief 
industries of jute and tea are either too weak or 
hon existent In such cases the method of 
"presentation should be considered at the time 
of the dehmitation of constituencies. These 
‘ittous proposals were accepted by the Third 
Round Table Conference and by the Joint 
eo, Committee of Parliament on Indian 
yy stautional Reforms with the exception of a 
nen Teshuffling of seats consequent on the 
“c sion for the separation of Sind and Orissa 

hese two new provinces were to get onc seat 
ol at the expense of Bombay and Bihar and 
ale and the number of seats in the Federal 
-: mbly was increased from eight to ten of 
ae N one was to bea non-plovincial seat and the 
‘1 ning nine to be distributed among the 
a ‘inLes, Bombay and Bongal gettug two each 
at UO seat each going to Madras, rt, the 

‘ud Provinces, the Central Provinces and 


ay 
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The Indian Delimitation Committee, whose 
report was published in February 1936, have 
laid down the following requirements which a 
trade union should fulfil before it can be 
included in the electorate — 


(1) It should have becn in existence for two 
years and have been registered for one year 
beforo the date fixed for the preparation of the 
clectoral roll, 


2) {ts membership should not have fallen 
below 250 during the year preceding the prepara- 
tion of the electoral roll, 


(3) It must havo complied with any rules 
made under the Indian Trade Unions Act for the 
inspection of books by the Reglstrar and for 
professional audit , and 


(4) Its fulfilmont of the preceding conditions 
should have becn att sted by a tribunal to be 
appointed by the Goviinor. 


The Committee further recommended that the 
Indian Trade Unions Act should be so amended 
as to mvest local Governments with the power 
of inspecting the registers of registercd trade 
unions and to make Government or prof ssional 
audit of their accounts compulsory As regaids 
the qualifications of an cloctor in a labour cons- 
tituency, the Committee recommended that 
(1) he must have attained tho age of 21 
yiars, (2) he has had a place of residence in 
the province foi 814 months immediately preced - 
Ing @ date to be flacd by tho local Government , 
(3) in the case of a trade union constitucncy, he 
be longs to a registered trade union included in 
the aaa and has paid up his subscrip 
tion for the twelve months preceding the date of 
the prcpatation of the electoral roll, (4) in the 
case of a spei jal labour constituency he has been 
In continuous employment In a factory v1 a 
mine for a period of not less than 180 days in 
the year prea ding the date of propalation of 
the cloctoial roll, and (5) he is not employed In 
a (leiical, supervisory, recruiting or administra- 
tive capacity. The qualifications laid down by 
the Committee fora candidate are that he should 
have attained the age of 25 yc ats, satisficd the 
conditions laid down in the Fifth Schedule to 
the Governny ot of India Act and that he should 
be an clector elther in the Constituency for which 
ho stands or in any other labour constituency in 
the province concerned Ag faras the method of 
(loction 18 conceind, the Indian Franchise 
Committee were of vpinion that whore a trade 
union constituency is confined to a single area 
voting might be direct but where it covers two 
or more different centres election should be 
through an electoral college composed of dele- 
gates elected in each union in the proportion of 
one for cach group of 100 workers The Indian 
Dehmitation Committee wore, howe er, strongly 
in favour of direct election, whethc1 In trade 
union or in apetial labour constituencies, unless 
there are quite decisive practical difficulties in 
the way but they have favoured the principle of 
electoral colleges in the case of cettain unions 
of rallway workers. 


As far as the actual constituencies for the 
Provinual Legislative Asse mblics are concerned 
the Indian Delimitation Committee recom- 
mended that out of the eight seata given to labour 


In Bengal, two seats should be with trade umon 
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constituencies for reglaterod unions of railway imposition of these further icstrictions on the 
and wat(r transport workcis and wix tor special conduct of the affaira of regist(red trade unions 
labour oonstitucniies as followa Registered might very welltend to dissuade 4 vcral interest 
factorics in Calcutta and suburbs, Howrah cd outsiders from continumg at the heli of 
Barrackpore and Hooghly (ono rcat each) one | affairs of their respective wnions = and it Is quite 
seat for coal mines in the Asansvl sub division posable that im the absence of such leadershiy 
of the Burdwan District and one seat for tca many unions will tend to disintegratc and dis 
garden labour in the Jalpaiguri and the Darjoe appear As tar as the workmca in Indian indus 

ling Distruts In the Bombay Presidcucy tiitx are concerncd trade unionisin has not 
Ahmedabad teatile unions and railway unions tiken on anywhere near to the extent which it 
in Bombay get two seats cach, the Bombav has with workmen in the West and ar his 
ti xtile unions and unions of soamen and dock already been stated above the will to organise 
workers get on seat cach and tc xtile labour in is unfortunately Jacking [Things might have 
Sholapur City gets on seat on the basis of a becn diffcrent had the labou tranchisc been 
spccial labour constittcncy Of the 81x seats In Jimirted entirely to :cgistered trade unions but 
Madras, all railway unions in the presidency and jin most provinces ontside the Bombay Presiden: 
unions of textile workers in the Madras District the majority of the constituencies arc special 
gct one seat each and the tow: remaining seats Jahour constituencics with which trade unions 
are divided betweon spel labour constituencies arc in no way concerned = [t14 also very doubt 

of (1) textile workers1n Cormbatore and Malabar ful whether an Indian industrial wother will 
(2) Madras (ity dock and tactory labour (e\clud part with | monthly quota of hrs already mea 
ing railways and teatiles) (3) Vizagapatam dock mmcome for unmton subscriptions meray for the 
and factory labour and (4) West Godavari right of a vote The expaence of the last 
Kistna and Guntur iactory labowr In the tifteen ye us shows that most of the unions which 
United Provinces all tegistered trade unions get pccame defunct wont to the wall owmg mans 
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one seat and the two re maining seats are allocat 
ed to industria] fictory labour in Cawnpore and 
industrial labour in Lucknow Agra Aligarh and 
Allahabad In the Punjab, the North Western 
Railway Union gets one scat and the two romaia 
ing seats have been allocated to mdustiial Jabour 
In special Inbour constituencies composed of 
certain districts of Last and Noith Punjib = In 
Bihar, registered nuuing unions in Dhanbad irc 
allotted one seat and thitc go to special Jabow 
constituencies for (1) Jamshedpwu factory labow 
2) Monghy: and Jamalpur factory labour and 
3) Hazarlbag mining Iabow In the Central 
ovinces, trade unions in Nagpur City get one 
seat and the retaining 6¢at goes to a special 
labour constituency of industi1al labour «cmployed 
in certain areasin the rest of the provinces The 
one seat in Orissa will be for 1 spccial con 
stituency for the whole province and thc alloca 
tion of the tour seats in Assam will valy at 
successive elections between tca gardens in 
different districts As far as rcpresentation in 
the Federal Assembly is concerned the 
proposals vary between thc allocation of the two 
seats for the Bombay Picsidency betwcen all 
registered unions in Bombay and Ahmedabad 
to the Governor of the Province acting at his 
abe discretion at cach successive election in 
sam 


THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 


‘Lhe proposals of the Indian Delimitation Com 
mittee with regard to the formation of certain 
coustituencies for the rctuin of 1¢prese ntativer 
of labour to the lederal Assembly and to the 
Provinelal Legislative Assemblies on the basis 
of registered trade unions are bound to have 
some effect on the tormation of new unions and 
the registration ot such of those as have not yet 
registered under the Indian [rade Unions 
Act it is also piobable that regstered unions 
will make bette: endeavours than they havc 
Tutherto done in maintaining propcr books of 
accounts and Legisters of members in view of 
their conipulsory examination by officials of 
Government fur the purposes of preparing 
electoral iolls At the same time however, the 


to the fact that their officials have not been at | 
to collect the necessary subscriptions from fh 
mombers for the reason that the India workinan 
wil! not part with inoney for v purcly prot] 
mith advantage Ile wants a return foi hi 
autlav in the torm of an incrcase in Ins wage 
and it he docs not zct this within a reason itl 
pariod he pays no union sulseiuptions — Thi 
Ahnudubad Tcatilo Labour Union is happily 
m a somewhat diferent position because in 
addition to 1f$ having an cx dent conciwt. n 
and arbitiation machinay tor the redress | 
Mino, guevances and the discussion of mu) 
issue if provides a host of welfare schames nt 
the form of hospitals and dispensaties duce 
tion and ticiities for rececation Co operative 
stored and cheap zrim shops cfc and its mein 
bars get More than value for then money fl 
addition thc umon 1s under the control ct 
extremely disintercsted able and 4cal uw 
othcials who have made the union thear lite work 
rhe office of the union with tts hundred o1 nicre 
clerks 1h & bechive of industry 


Untortunstely for the trade union movalncit 
wn ludia there are tt0w at any umons which ! 
run on the model of the Abmedabad [cst 
'Labow Union The vast majority of th e 
| which have becn kept alive through the 7zeil | 
j interested outsiders are hollow structures wit! 
ino funds and bolstired figures of me mbershi] 
bolstered in ordc: to convince the emplo. ! 
concerned re their bona fides for recogniti | 
No trade union Move ment can stand on foun!! 
tions such as these It is possible hows °F 
that with the spread of education and lifer! 
Indian industries will attiact a more educat 
type of workman who will be able to pels! 
his tellows of the advantages of oiginised ¢ | 
bination and that a healthier movement built 
more solid foundations will take the plac‘ 
the hollow structure which exists today W! 
there are no Indications for optimism thei 
at the samc time no caus for pessim 
in the matter but the hopes of all pu 
interested in the welfare of the labour move!" t 
in India aye as tar as trade unionism 15 
cerned, in the laps of the Gods 


t 
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AND TRADE DISPUTES 


LEGISLATION. 


In the first part of this note on Labour in 
India =D Whih we have given a complete 
survey of the ztowth of the labour problem 31 
this country from its first beginnings im the 
evcnties of the last century up to the present 
liy we have dealt at some Length with all the 
more Maportint industrial disputes and wo hive 
so given the findings and the recommendations 
(f the vanous (committecs and departmental 
nyuiries mstituted In conncetion with them 
We have wso given statistics of madustrial dis 
putes ma Indias during carta periods of intense 
industrial strite and we bive traced the growth 
i conciliation wand arbiti wion muchmery cul 
mmnatmg in the passmg, by the Government of 
Bombay of the Lombiy Pride Disputes Con 
Nation Act of 1934 In view of this there 18 
vory Little lett to be said in this particular sec 
tio, nd our remarks will therefore be confined 
{ v brit description of the Indiin Trade Dis 
putes Act 1929 ind to the oll In fya statistics 
4 mudustrial disputes dump the last fifteen 
voars 


THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1929. 


With the exception of sections Lo ind 2 which 
ical with short title cxfent durition cte ind 
int rpretations and section 19 which dels with 
Tule Makimz powcrs the main body of the Pade 
Disputes Act 1920 tulle into three puts — The 
fust provides for the appomtment of Courts of 
[inquiry and Roads of Conciliition (scctions 3 
ty) 14) the sccond contains specail provisions 
with tegard to strikes in publi utility services 
(s tion lo) and the third deals with ile tal 
trikes and lockouts (sections 16 to 18) Phe 
frst part ot the Act relatmp, to the cstablshment 
f tubunils tor the investigution and s¢tilement 
Wo tride disputes wis bised generilly on the 
littinh Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its 
Ltaded provisions were adopted tor the most 
J art trom clauscs in that Act | The mun differ 
nh 1s thit whereas the British Act sets up 2 
tinimg and porminent Industrial Court, the 
( nohation Boards which the Indian Act makes 
plosision tor are mftended to be apposed 
t@ doc hike the Courts ot }nquiny, in order to 
Lou with particular disputes 


Ihe Governor Genetal in Council im the case 
linkways or concetns unde the control of the 
f veamment of india and the loci Govern 
Tint m the case of ul other concerns oF ,foups 
| ooncurns have power to refer uy inattcrs 
1} ating to be connected with or rex ant to 
ny trade dispute which exnsta or is appr bended 
ween im employer and his workmen to 1 

{ «wt ot Inquiry for report o1 to refer the whole 
! jute to + Board of Concihation for promoting 
' ttlement thercof Where no reterane is 
11 « by either party or where 2 reference 15 
1 ¢ to Government by only one party the 
1) intment or otherwise of a Court or a Joard 
1 tirely at the discretion of Government , but 
\! both the parties to a dispute apply eithor 
intly or xeparstely for the reference of the 
ite to a Gourt or a Board it 15 obligatory 
Vernment to procced to appoint u Court 


l 
N 


ra Loard as the vase may be provided that 
ovement irc sitisfed that the persons apply - 
Ing represcnt the majority of ‘sul parts Jhe 
rbjects of Courts ot Inquiry which may he 
amposed of an mdepardcnt chainmin and other 
indi pendcut persons or only onc independent 
mrson wowld bc to investigate and report 
mm such questions connecttd with the dispute 
is might be referred to them Ihe settle- 
ment ot the dispute would depond on the 
force of publi opmion on the Courts findmgs 
Ihe ohjyects of Boards of Conciliation which 
mity consist of onc independent person or one 
Independent churman and two or fou other 
members comprised ot (qual numbers of persons 
Lopresenting the intercsts of both the parties to 
2 dispute and to be nominated by the parties 
concetned wowd be to sccurc a settlement of the 
dispute = Provisions are cont ined in the Act to 
(nible both Courts and ]oards to caforce the 
iotcud ince of witnesses and the ptoduction ot 
documents Neither party 15 under any obhga 
tion fo wcept the findinss of a Court or the 
vdvice Of dv board = but in practice both parties 
would be expected to do so 


Lhe second part of the Act which covers 
publ utility services makes it a penil offence 
fur porsons employed im such se1rviccs to go on 
strike without giving fourteen days notice in 
writins to the «employer of their mtention to do 
so) Penaltus are also provided for persons 
ubetting such an oftence This provision is 
based on the principle that persons whose work 
14 vital fo the welt ire of the Community generally 
should not be cntitled to enter into a strike 
betore suthcint tumc has been given to cvAamine 
the merits of their gricvances and to caplore the 
possibilities ot irriving it uv settlement Pro 
visions of a Somewhat similal type are alsy to 
be tound in the Indian Post Offices Act and m 
Luumber of Mumapal Acts m Indit and the 
priuciple 15 one which has been widely accepted 
in other countries Among public utility 
services have been included railways postal, 
tdlegriph or tulephone services undertakings 
supplying lizht or water to the publu , and any 
system of public convervancy o1 samtation 


(liuscs 16 to 18 of the Act relating to WMlegil 
strikes and lockouts closely follow the provisions 
of Sections 1, 2 ind 7 of the British Trade Dis 
putes ind Jrade Untons Act, 1927 but those 
provisions ire only apphcable in the case of thase 
strikes and lochouts which satisfy both of two 
conditions = in the first plice the strike or lock 
out must hive objects other than the mere 
furthcrince of a trade disputc within the indus 
try to which the stukers or employers belong , 
ind in the second placc, the strike or lockout 
must be designed or calculated to 1nflut severe 
renerit and prolonged haidship upon tho 
-ommumity and thereby to compel Government 
to trke or abstam irom tahing any particular 
line of action Versons turthering illegal strikes 
or loc kouts are Hable to punishment while those 
refusing to take part in them are protected from 
trade union disabilities to which they might 
otherwise be subjected. 
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Labour wn Indta 


The life of the original Art was limited to five) arbitration machinery which existe in the textile 


years but as a result of the recommendation indus 


made by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour in the matter an amending Act was 
passed in 1034 placing it permanently on thc 
Statute Book ur the period ot nearly 
seven years for which the Act has becn in opera 

tion it has only been made use of on four oua 

Flions once by the Government of Rombay 
when they appointed a Court of Knquiry m the 
year 1929 to enquire into the general strike in 
cotton mills in Bombay City in that year, twice 
by the Government of India who appointed a 
Board of Conciltation in 1930 in connection with 
a dispute in the Bombay Baroda and (cntral 
India Railway which arose ovcr the question of 
the transfer of a number of workmen from thx 
railway 8 workshops jn Bombay to the new work 

shops which they were starting in Duhad and 
anOoUner Vout ol Tnquiry mm 1¥dl Ww enquire 
into and report on the grievances ot the large 
numbers of workers who were retrcnched on all 
Indian railways during that yeir anl onec by 
the Government of Burma The Government 
of India are considering a further amendment of 
the Act in connection with the Royal Commis 
sion 8B recommendations for the establishment of 
permanent courts in place of the ad hoe tribunals 
which the Act at present provides tor With 
regird to action ty provincial Governments 
the Commission recommended that every lovsl 
(sovernment should have an olcer or officcrs 
whose duty it would be to uniertake the work 
of conciliation and to } ring the parties privately 
to agreoment Ihe Commin ion r cf Labour in 
Madras, the Director of Industi1 5 in the yal 

the Director of Statistxs and Labour Commis 
sioner in Burma and Deputy Commissioners snd 
the Director of Industries in the ( ¢ntral Pro 
vinces have already been entrusted with powers 
is cuncihation officers As has already been 
stated at the beginning of this section events 
leading up to the passing of the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Conciliation Act in 1934 and the 
appointment of the Comuussioner of Labour in 
the Bombay Presidency a3 the ea officio Chicf 
(onelliator have already been dealt with m the 
yoneral abhi lhe scope of that Act has also 
been surveyed and statistics as to its working 
up to 3list March 1936 have been given 
Reference has also been made elsewhere 
to the excellent private conciliation and 


try in Ahmedabad for the examination and 
settlement of all industrial disputes 1t will bx 
seen, therefore that as in almost all the advanc 
ed industrial countries of the world, conciliation 
™m India too has come to be regarded as & matter 
of first rate importance in the settlement ot 
industrial disputes 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES. 


Statistics of dustrial disputes in India have 
only been collected since 1921 ‘The following 
table sets out the number of disputes in each 
year Since 1921, the numbe: of persons affected 
xy thesc disputes and the total time lost m 
man days 


Industral Desputes in Ind, 1921 34 











Number of 

voor [ASapeen® | workpenne| working 
1921 396 600 351 6 984 4.8 
1022 278 435 434 30727. 
1923 213 301 O¢4 5 O51 "04 
1924 133 312 462 8 730 918 
19.5 134 270 423 | 12 678 1L) 
1926 128 146 811 | 1,097 4 8 
332” Pa!) 31 655 20199 0 
1928 20% 506 851 | 31 647 404 
1929 141 032.016 | 12,165 611 
1930 148 196 301 2 26) “$l 
1931 166 203 008 2 408 1. 
1932 118 128 090 1 92. 43 
1933 146 164 938 2 168 36! 
1934 129 220 808 477 >) 


— — ae 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


Reference has alieady becn made in the pre 
liminary sections of this note to the creation by 
the Treaty of Versailles of an International 
Labour Organisation and tothe work of the Inter 
national Labour Confcrence Since the holding 
of the firet scasion of tht Confc ren in Washing 
ton in 1919 eight: en further sessions havi bren 
held till the end ot the oe 1935 and 2 total of 
forty-nine Conventions have been adopted We 
give below, in serial order the year and the plac 
at. which each of thc nincteen scasions of the 
Conference were hcid the composition of thc 
delegations from India and tho titles of the 
different Conventions which were adopted at 
each session In the notes on the composition 
of the delegations Government Delegates are 


represented by the capital lotter | 
fmployers Delegates by the letter‘ Fo o1 | 
Workers Delegates by the letter W 1] 
names of the technical adviscra to the Govel! 
ment, Kmployers and Workers’ Delegates )' 
been omitted in allcases Symbols (full m 10 
ings and explanations of which are given at th 
end of this section) are placed beside the t t! 
of the Conventions with regard to whicha ( ! 
has already been taken by the Governmen! 
India In all cases where no symbols ap) 
alongside the titles, no action has been tal 
1st Session (Washington, 1910) Int ' 
Delegation —Government—Sir Atul Chatti )_ 
and Sir Louis Kershaw, Employers : 
Alexander Murray , Workers—Mr Jol 


International I abour Conference 


nrentions 

1 Hours of Work (Industry)—(AB) 

~ Unemploymunt—({AC) 

3 Childbirth 

4 Night Work (Women)—AB) 
Minimum Age (Iudustry)—(D) 

( Night Work (Young Persons)—(AB) 
White Phosphorus—({D) 


2nd Seseron (Gk neva 1920) G—Sir 
hishaw and Capt D KF Vines 
s amens Delegate—Mr A M Mazarello 


( nventions 
“ Minimum Age (Sc a)—(1,) 
$ Unomployment Indemnity 
(L) 


~ 


fouts 
L— 


(Shipwr ck) 


» Placing of Scamen 


ivi Sesseon (Geneva 1921) G—Sir Atul 
Chitt rc and Mr J N Gupta 1—Siu Nowoji 
Sallitvala W—Mr N M Joshi) S cretary— 


Mi A G Clow 


( n entiona 
10 Minimum Age (Agricult uri ) 


1] Right of Association (Agriculture)—(AC) 


1. Workmen s Compensation (Agriculttuc) 

1$ Whit« Lead (Painting) 

14 Weckly Rast (Industry)—(A B) 

Minimum Agc (Trimmers and 8t kc rs)— 
(AB) 

16 Medical Kxamination of Young Pcisons 


(S 1) -(AB) 

4th Sesston (Geneva 1922)  G—Sir Bhupcn 
lia Bisg and Sik Pols Kershaw = &—Sir Alfred 
brht rl W—Mi N M Joshi, Scere tary— 
Mi € H Silve1 

th Session (Geneva 1923) G—Sir Dadiba 
M Dalsland Sir Lows Kershaw L -Sir Jos ph 
hiv W—Mr h ( Roy Chowdhury 

(th Sessuon (Gomeva 1924) G —-Sir Atul 
(halt 1ec and Sir Jouws Kershaw L Su 
Al \ander Murray, W—Mr Joseph Baptista 

} Sesnon (Gen va 1925) G—Sir Atul 
Chitt reo and Sir tows kershaw  L—Sir 
Jh missmith W—Mr N M Joshi Sccretary 

Mi RON Gilchrist 


ntrons 
1  Workmen 8 Compe nsition (Accidc nts) 
[Ss Woikmen 8 Compensation (Occupation 
Ih 4 (AC) 
14 Tqnality of lrcatment (Accident Com 
1 itt n)—(AB 
« Night Work (Bakeries) 


SI] Serston (Geneva 1926)  G—Sir Atul 

(Hatt yee and Sir Louis Kershaw L—sit 
'lroom W—Mr Lajpat Rai, Son tary 

MR ON Gilchrist 

iliona 

Luspection of Lmigrants—(AC) 

XY Sesson (Geneva 1926) G—Sir Atul 

Ant (ye and Sir Louls Kershaw E-—‘il 


1 Kroom W-~Mr M Daud, Secrctary— 
N Gilchrist 


tions 
~  ‘“amens Articles of Agreeoment—({AB), 
~  Bcpatriation of Seamen, 


( 


ml 
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10th Session (Goucva 1927) G—Snu Atul 
Chatterjee Sir [ous Kershaw and Di R P 
Paranjpe (Substitute) kh—M: G D Birla 


W -Mi V V Giri, Secretary—Mr S Lall 

Conrentions 

24 Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc ) 

2) Sickness Insurance (Agriculture) 

11th Sesswon (Geneva 1928) G—sir Atul 
Chatterye and Dr R P Paranjpe and Mr 
( Walton (Substitut() L—Mr Narottam 
Moraijee W-—-Mr Diwan (haman Lall Secre 
tary—Dr1 RC Rawlicy 


( onventions 

26 Minimum Wagc I ising Machinery 

12th Sessron (Geneva 1929) G Sir Atul 
Chatterjs and D. & P Paranjp and Mr A 
(, Clow (Substitut ) I—M1 Kasturbha: Lal 
bhal W Mr N M Joshi Sccretary—Mr A 
Dibdin 


( onventrons 


27 Marking of Wright (Packages Trans 
ported by Ve sax ls)—(A B) 

28 Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 

13th Session (Goncva 1930) G—Ssir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Goffe y Corbett and Mi ¢ 
W A Turner (Substitute) &—Mr Jadunath 
Roy W—M1 Daud, ‘Sccletary—Mr © 
W A Lurnet 

14th Session (Groncva 1930) G Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Pr: RK P Paranjpe and Mi A 


Latiff (Substitute), L Mr A L Ojhia W— 
Mr S ¢ Joshi Scr tary Mr G Graham 
Dixon 

Conventwns 


29 Boiced Labour 
30 Hours of Work (Commerc and Office s) 


L5th Sesswon (Gun va 1931) (¢—Sir Atul 
Chatterse and Mr A G (Clow 1 —Mr Wal 
(hand Hirachant W Mt R KR Bakhal 


Scuctutary —Mi N A M hrban 


Conventvns 

31 Hours of Work (Coal mincs) 

16th Session (Geneva 1932) G—Sir Bhu 
pendia Nath Mitta and Sir Atul Chatterye J, 
—Mr Shanmuskham Ch tt) W—Mt Diwan 
Chaman Lall, Sccitary—Mr kh BR Menon 


Conventwns 

32 Prot ction Against Accidents (Dockers) 
(Reviscd, 1932)—(D) 

33) Minimum Agc (Non Industrial Employ 
ment) 


17th Session (Goneva, 1933) 
Chati.ry and Mr J k 
Phiroze C Scthna W-—MI 
tary—Mr K BR Menon 


Conventions 


G—su Atul 
Gunoings k—Sir 
Aftab Al, Secrc 


84, Fee Charging Employment Agencies 
35 Old-Ago Insurance (Industry, etc ) 
36 Old Age Insurance (Agiicultuie) 

37 Invalidity Insuranu (Industry, etc ) 
88 Invalidity Insuranc, (Agriculture) 
89 Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc ) 
40 Survivors Insurance (Agriculture), 
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18th Session (Geucva 1034) G—Sirc Bhupen 
dra Nath Mitra and Mr A G Clow 4L—Seth 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai W—WVr Jatnadas M 
Mehta , Secretary—Mr A Dibdin 


Conventions 
41 Night Work (Women) (Bcvised)—(AD) 
42 Wotkmens Compcnsation (Occupation al 


Diseases) (Revised) 
43  Shect Glass Works 
44 Unomploymcent Piovision 


10th Session (Geneva 1935) Ge -Sur Bhup n 
dia Nath Mitra and Su J 4 ph Bhouw — 
Mi H A Jallet W -M: V M Ramaswamy 
Mudala: ‘Secrtary Mr 4 Ro /amun 


Labour wn India 


Conventions 
45 Underground Work (Women) 


46 Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised) 
47 Yorty-Hour Week 

48 Maintenance of Migrants, Pension rights 
49 RK duction of Hours of Work (Glas. 


}otth Works) 


A = Unconditional ratification 
B = legislative or otho: measures pass | 
since the adoption of the Convention 

CG -= Legislative or other measures ante ; 
to the adyuption of the Convention 1 y 
the Contercence 

D - Icgislation passcd 

L poate In plogiess Or In prepara 
10n 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTAONS. 


Ihe central co ordimating authority in Jndar 
for questions connected with labour im most’ 
industries is the Department of Iudustries ina! 
JTabour of the Government of Intl. with 1 
member ot the Viceroys Lxecutive Cound 
holding the portfolio Questions connected with 
the labour employed in docha ind the mercantile 
marine are dealt with by thc Department of 
Commerce All railway workshops and runnin, 
Sheds «mploying twenty or more persous ie 
factories subject to the Indian # actorich Act 
the central executive vuthority for which 1s the 
Departnunt ot Industrics and Jabour — but 
apart from the control which this Department 
and the Provincial Governments Cacrase OVCT 
Tailwiy wolkshops and running sheds ill classes 
of railway labow are unda the control of the 
Railway Board which 1s it4clf wuder the control 
of the Department of Commerce Under the 
Devolution Rules made undcr the Governme ut of 
Indw Act 1919 £Revzulition of Mines and 

Tnter Provincial Migration alc centralsubjcc ts 
whercas mndustrial matters included under the 
head factories’ and welfare of labouw tall 
within the scope of the provincial Ic.isivtures: 
and although the Government of lndia has, 
passd central lezislution in connection with: 
moxt questions aftutmy the welfire ot labour —| 
in order to secure uniforinity of treatment in vil 
provinces—the administration of the various, 
Acts connected with factories workmen 4 com | 
pensation triode wnons payment of wiges the! 

ledging of child labour etc , falls on the local’ 

overnments who have to ben the cntire cost 
of administration, as 1t 13 not permissible under 
the constitution for the ct ntial Government to 
mcur any expenditure from central revenues on 
the administration of provincial subjects Chis 
constitutional sition 18 perhaps to some 
extent, responsible for the opposition shown by 
some of the local (tovernments to labour measures 
on which their views havi been invited by the 
Government of India during recent years Lhe 
Governor-General in Council exercises control 
over the administration of the Acts passed by 
the central legislature in two ways in the first 

ace he is vested by Statute with the general 

wer of superintendence, direction and control 
and secondly, these Acts in most casos reserve 


(tifa powers to him to make the powers ¢ 
faired on focal Governm nuts subject to b 
control Lhe general principle observed by ” 
Government of Indi. howover has becn 
Lrint to the provinces as fice a hand 45 possitl 
in the admmuistrition of the various all Int 
Actes ihe central Government m the Depar 
ment of Industrics and I sbour however mat. 
tams contiol in connection with the In! 
Mines Act 


Reference has already heen made to tl 
(stablishment by the Govarument ot India ot 1 
poctll Labour Bure vain 1920 and to the al tt 
tion of this office in 1923 in pursuance ol 
TecOmmendation made in the matter by t! 
Indian Retrenchment Comnuttee Lhe Depart 
ment of Industrics and Jabouwt has howe. 
nilcavound to cirry on 35 much as possilt = 
the work of that Bureau but owims to its lmita 
tions in staff apd personnel] It is not ina f 
tion to mmitiite and conduct all India enqun 
into wages und conditions ot cinployment 1 
Indian industras Lhe present eaccutive st tt 
of the Department ot Ln lustries and Labour | 
tollows 


WUember en charge Lhe Hunowabk %! 
PRANK NOVOR AOCST CBE ICS 

Secretary) lhe Honourablk Mr ~P f 
Murcuw1in OST CTE,ICS 

Jownt Secretary = =‘The Honourable Mr ‘A 
(row (SI CLR ICS 


Deputy Secritary Mr 1 M JuNRINs Tf * 
Under Secretary Mi) M IKBRAMUITAH 1 > 


BENGAL, 


Ihe Government of bcnzal appointed a tat 
Intel'agence Officer in the year 1020 lal 
laws were to be administered m the Comm 
Department but the Revenue Depart | 
continued the adininistiation of the 4% 
fabour [mmigration Act Lhe Labour [it I 
gente Officer was to heep a record af indut 
disputes in the Presid(ncy and also of la! 
organisations rom time to time as «lr , 
stances permitted, he was to conduct &}) 
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inquiries He was however not provided with (1) Lubour Statstue and Intelligence — 
in adequate staff for the purpose ‘Lhe Labour [hese relate to the conditions under which labour 
Intelligence Officer was also the Deputy Secretary works and include information relating to the 
to the Government of Bengal in the Commerce cost of living wages, hours of labour, family 
Department and after the coming into effect ot budgets strikes and lockouts, and similar 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 he was also matters 

appointed Reyistrar of Trade Unions The 

Royal Commission on Indian Labour recom (2) Industrial Disputes —As expe ricnce and 
mended that Bengal should have a properly knowl dye arc gaincd and the activities of the 
staffed Labour Office on the same Hnes and with | abour Office develop it will promote the setth 

it least the same staff as the Labour Othce of ment of industrial disputes when these arise , 
the Government of Bombay but owlng to and 

financial stringency this has not yet been possible 

A beginnmg hus howevir, been made by the (3) Leyvslation ani other matiers relating to 
reation of a special post of Labour (ommussioner Labour — The Labour Office will advise Govern 

who 1s also to be the Registrar of Frade Umions mcnt fiom time to tim as tcgards necessary 
Hc hat been given a sufficiently adequate stag Cw legislation or thc amendment of existing 
to enable him to administer the diffuent laws ws 


placed under his jurisdiction 
When the Labour Othu was first started it 
Labour Commussiner and Registrar of Trade was placcd in charge ot a Director of Labour 
Lnwn I N GIvoweist, Lsxy,ClL,ITES  Jhe postofthe Directorof Labour was howcver 
ste in es and the Tabour Office was 
placed tuder the charge ot the Director of 
MAD RAS fuformation whose desig,nation was changed to 
Ihe Government of Madras appointed a! Piicctor of Information and Labour Int lhgence 
labour Gommussioner m tho year 1920 to watch With a view to impk ux nting the recommenda 
and study at all times the conditions of labour [n of the Royal ( ommission on Indian I abour 
putiularly industrial labour throughout the (9 the matter the Government of Bombay in 
tiesidcncy and te keep Government intormed by M@y 1933 again chang:d the designation of the 
periodical reports of its movements and ir ctor of Information and Labour Intelligence 
tindiuuies and of the existence of any disputes '?, Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
hetween employers and employed ‘Lhe xttlo [nformation — With this change in designation 
icnt of labour disputes and prevention of strikes the administiative control of the Kactory and 
are features of his work but his interterence in Bolkr De partmcuts was transferred from the 
such disputes is limited to tendering his offices ( Hector of Bombay to the Commissioner of 
to settle them In the case of disputes affecting | #bour and the Commissioner of Labour was 
thc internal administration ot a ralway he may 20 appointed ex offiio Commissioner for 
litertere only if both sides agree to his interven WOrkmcens Compensation and Registrar of 
tion but he must obtain the previous sanction 14do Unions Under the Bombay Trade 
ot Government in each case He 18 also the Pisputes Act 1934 the Commissioner of Labour 
frotector of Depressed Classes in which work [48 also been appointed ex officio Chief Conc 
most of his time 1s owupied Ona par withthe !4tor in addition to the Commissioner there 
latour CGommussionr Bengal the Labour @!¢ four gaztted ofhice1s attached to the Labour 
(ommussioner In Madras has also no special sta Ollie  Lhtet of thos ore Assistant Commis 


tistical ofhce to deal with libour statistics and *!>acrs ot Labour at headquarters in Bombay 
nh» reports have bocn published of any specmat ‘24 the fourth who 1s calkd the labour Officer 


Inquinic 5 into questions counectc 1 with Iniustrial 4t Ahinedabad 15 stationcd at that contre Lhere 
libour in the Prosiduncy Sime the creation of Ve also three full time lady Investigators but 
the office the conduct of pemodi censuscs int hse arc not gaztted appointments The 


urhultural waves bas | ( flice staff contains two Statistical buperinten 
his hands ay SP oreven cue nee a dents thrce senior clerks twelve junior clerks , 


two stunugraphers one typist one cashier one 

Commusunerof Labour f G BRutatrrory “cspatcher and one daftarl Lhc activities of 
Isy CIE ICS This ofhcer 18 also Chicf the offic. comprise (1) prics and coat of living 
Inspector of Factories Commissioner for Work (2) Wager and hours of labour (3) rents (4) 


mens Com ti werstr t Trade (¢ momu and sovial conditions of various 
| inone ee ener ese © Communities (5) unemployment (6) industrial 


disputes (7)trade unions (8) other industrial and 
BOMBAY. Jabour intelligence (9) international labour 
intelligence (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Ot all the Provincial Governments iv India Labour Gazette and (12) library 
fh Government of Bombay have always main 
wuned a peels lead in their voalous and Che Lubour Gazette hay bucn publishc d monthly 
irnest solicitude for the welfare and well being sin Septcimbcr 1921 It is intended to supply 
! the dustrial labour employed i the pro complete and up to date information on Indian 
inve and the real pioneer work in the field of labour conditions and cspecially the conditions 
b tir information and statistics in India during a ae the Bombay Prosidency aad to supply 
last fifteen years has been done by tlic to local readers the grat st possibk amount of 
3OMBAY LAB OFFICE which was estab Information, regarding labour conditions in the 
hed in 1921 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of outside world The Lubour Gazette circulates to 
Mbay In the Goverument resolution an many different countries and is perhaps the onl 
uniing the establishment of this office the pubhoation of its kind in India from whic 
llowing were declared to be its functions — ftoicigners intercsted in lubour and economic 
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conditiona in India can obtain accurate and 
upto datc« information It has also hitherto 
been practicadly the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labow Office have been made regularly availablk 

to peopk in India 


In the Labour Gazette statistica arc regularly 
publishud for working (lass cost of living inde x 
numb rb for Bombay Ahmedabad and Sholapur 
whok sak prices indica numbers for Bombay and 
AKarach) retail focd prices fur five important 
@ontiesin the Bombay Prisidency, fo. industrial 
disputes mm the Bombay Presidency and for 
workmen s componsation, prosccutions undeT 
the Indian J actors Act, and the employment 
situati un A now working class cost of living 
inlox number has been compiled tor Anmedabad 
ind statistics with regard to this have becn 
published In th issues of the Labour Gazette 
sing January 1930 A working class cost of | 
living indix number for Sholapur has also been | 

ublished Quarterly information is also col | 
f at ot wher pari to all known trade unions 1n 
the Bombay Pitsidency and tull information is 
published in the Jabour Carcte cvery three 
inonths 


A substantial grant is allowed by the local 
Government to the Jabour Office for the pur 
chase of books and thc Labour Office has ac 
cumulatcil a very wacful and fully catalogued 
library on labour inlustrial and cconomx 
mattors = Lhe Labour Offic library ts open to 
weearch w rkhers In Bombay In addition to 
hooks the library cont ins bound copies of all 
the more important periodicals 10¢ ived ftom 
Jabour Ministries and International and re 
soar oiganisations in various parts of the 
work 


lhe present staft of the Labour Office is as 
follows 


Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infor 
matwun, Commuswner of Workmen s Compensa | 
tion and Regrwtrur of rade Unrons—JS I | 
Gennings Lag, © BL, Bar at Law, JP 


Asswtant Commissioners of Labour —S HR 
Dishpand, Leqgr B Litt (Oxon) N A 
Mchrban hwy BA, FSS ands V Joshi 
Lsg BA (Cantab) Mi Joshi 18 also 
Assintant to the Registrar of Tiade Unions 
Bombay Piesidency 


Labour Officer at Ahmedabad —A 38 Iyengar 
Lsg BA,LLB 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Depaitment of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which deals with 
all labour questions Ihe Director of Industries 
is in immediate charge of all matters relating to 
labo = He is alsn Registrar of (0 operative 
Credit societies and Registrar of Trade Unious 
The Factory Office 18 also under his general 
supervision There is no special Labour Office 
o1 Labour Ofia rin the Ccntral Provinces but 
the factory staff is utilised for collecting such 
juformaition on labour questions as may be 1¢ 
quindfiismtimetotime A Board of Industries 
consisting of reprisentatives of the employers 
und thc employed has been in existenu. sinu 
the year 1914 and all mattcrs affecting the 


Labour wn Indra 


inte1ests of labour are considered by this Board 
but the Board acts purely in an advisory 
capacity 


Dirertor of Indusirves and Regustrar of Trade 
Unions G S, Bhalja, ksq ICS 


BURMA. 


In Burma a Labour Statistics Bureau with a 
spucial offar in charge was set up in 1926 
This Bureau conducted an extensive investiga 
tion into the standard of lite and the cost of 
livmg of the working classes in Rangoon in 
1927 and the results of this enquiry were publish 
ed in the form of a special report in 1928 As 
& measure of economy, the bour Statistics 
Bureau was placed under the charge of the Chair 
man of the Rangoon Devclopmont Trust in 193. 
and this officer was made an ex officio Commis 
sioner of Labour 


Commissioner of Labour 
Hyg LCS 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


In the Unitcd Provinwns almost all depart 
ment of the local Government dealt with various 
phases of que stions Connected with labour up t 
the end of 1934 Jabour as such was with the 
Home Member electricity was with tht Finanu 
Member the factory inspection staff was unde 
the control ot the Dire ctor of Industries, boil: 
ins ction was under the control of the Public 
Works Department Lhe Hegistrar of Co 
Operative Societies was appointed ex officio 
Registrar ot Jiade Umons = [n 1935 however 
a more unifying policy was adopted and th 
Director of Industries was appointed Director ct 
Statistics and ex offldig Commissioner of Labow 
{nn the genetal administiation of all question» 
conm ctcd with labour 


Director of Industries and Slatistus 
Shivdasani Lsq ICS 


OTHER PROVINCES. 


In Assam tht main question cunnected with 
labour 18 that conurning the wcrultment of 
labour for tea plantations trom other provinces 
Asinter provincial migration is a u ntral subject 
the local Government are not very actively 
interested in the special consideration of othe! 
labour questions Labow conditions in Bihar 
Orissa, Assam Punjab and the North West 
kKrontier Provinu. are not considered such as to 
justify the appointment of labour Commissioncrs 


LABOUR LAWS IN INDIAN STATES. 


Few Indian States have any labour legislation 
but most of them are of littl industrial im 
poitant. The only States which have mor 
than 8 000 persons employed in factorics and 
mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, Indore, Baroda 
Jammu and hashmir, Gwalior and Travancort 
Most of these States have a Hactorics Act whith 
however, 18 much below the standard of th 
corresponding A(t in British India In recent 
years there has been a tendency on the part of 
certain capitalists to endeavour to evade the 
provisions of the factory law in British India by 
establi milis or factories in the territories 
of Indian States 


W H Payton 
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Labour Legislation under New Constitution 


ROYAL COMMISSION'S 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labow 
r commended that Labour ( onumissioners should 
he ane both for the Central and in all the 
lyral Governments except Assam 
( mmiasioners should he ackcted offcers who 
should hold the appointment for a comparative ly 
Jong perlod Thc y should be responsible tor the 
publication of labour statistics, should have th 
right to enter all industrial establishments and 
should be generally accessibh: both to employers 
and labour and should act ag conciliation officers 


Wher ther 15 danger of ¢stablishments being: 


trandferrnd to Indian States In ordce to escape 


yegulition, an effort should bc made to obtain | 


the ©) operation of the adjoining Statos Ihe 


action taken by the various provinces on this| 


recommendation has alruady been dcalt with 
Lit most important recommendation made by 
the Commission in connection with Government 
administration of matters coun (ted with labow 
was however, for the sctting up of an Industrial 
(ounal which would enable 1¢presentatlves of 
cmployers of labour and of Governments to mect 
1 gularly in Conterencé to discuss labour measures 
and labour policy It was suggested that the 
( unc] should mect annually and its pu sident 
should bc elected at each annual session § Dhx 
a (retary of the Council should be a permancnt 
ofhaal raponsibk to it for current business 
Ihc functions ot the Counal would be (1) th 

(Xamination of proposals for labour legislation 
ieterred to1tand also to initiate such proposals 

(2) to promote a spirit of co operation and 
understanding among those conccrned with 
labour policy, and to provide an opportunity for 
an interchange of information regarding ¢ Xper! 
ments in labowr mattus, (3) to advic 
(cntral and Provincial Governments on thi 
framung of rules and regulations and (4) to 
wvise rogarding the collection of labour atatisti(s 
ani the coordination and development o- 
qonomie mnsearch On the 7th March 193 
Mi P N Sapru moved a resolution In th 
(ouncil of State urging the establishmont ot th: 
Industrial Council on the lines suggc sted by the 
(ummission Mr D. E Mitchell speaking on 
tx half of Government exprosacd sympathy wit 
th msolution He did not deny that the crea 
(1 n of such an Industrial Council would be o: 


J abour 
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very great valuc but there wa4 no grat harry 
forit He quoted the Commission and said they 
were not fol its immediate establishment he 
atuation had (unsiderably altered since tho 
rdommendation had boon made in 1931 and 
ther was a possibility under the now constitu 
tion that Inbour would be decentralised = In 
that cane there was the danger that Iegiplation 
pasa d in autonomous provinces would come 
into conflict with the centic In vicw of this he 
thought that the creation of such a Counal at 
this stage was not deshabk = Lhe resolution on 
bang put to the vote wis negatived by 22 votes 


aust and seven for 


LABOUR LEGISLATION UNDER 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Lhe Royal Commission on Indian Labour 

commendid that th possibility of making 
vbour legislation both a federal and + provincial 
inbject should receive adequate consideration 
wnd that, if t(deral logislationwete not practic 
bk, cflorts should be duected to se curmeg that 
as carly as possibk, thi whok of Jodia should 
participate in Making plogri ss 1n labour matics 
Kor Indian States in which there was appied 
abl. industrial devlopment the industrial 
Cotinal which they rccommended should be set 
up would offe ra suitable chann for co operation 
The whole question was discuss d thicadbare 
ut the various Round Table Conforences which 
wort held in London in conncttion with the new 
etorms and Mr N M Joshi who repreyented 
-heinterc sts of Lodian labour at theac Conte renee 4 
prasad that os far as poxsibl labour | gislation 
should be a federal subject = Owing Largely to 
Mr Joshis cfforts the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee decided for concurrent k gislation 
The Government ot India Act 193) lays down 
that the followimg subjects may be k ygislatcd for 
concurrently both by the Fedoral Ja gislature and 
by tho Provincial Li gislatuns — 


(1) Kactories regulation of the working 
ot mines, but not including mineral deve lop 
ment 


(2) Wiltar of labour provide nt funds 
enploycis liability and workuicn » Comprn 
pation 


(3) Trade Unions industrial snd labour 
disputes 
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Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
flve lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or-——and in 
some cases Only—by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. & O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and the 
Llovd Triestino. The Dollar line steamers are 
available for Western pissages only. There 
are ocdinarily other services between Calcutta 
end the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 


and several lines connect Colombo with Emop: 

Ofthe latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari 
times, the Bibby Lines,N.Y.K., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and Royal Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P. & O. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increase. 
the impotance of theColomboroutefor Southern 
India The shortest time between London and 
Bombay is 18 days ma Genoa or Venice The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange .— 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


FARES FROM BoMBAY OB KARACHI. 


Free passages 
between Kar 
Steamer. 


To Plymouth or London by sea, Single .. as 


” a Return.. es 
To Marseilles, Single .. ..  .. 

- Retutn .. : a ee 
To Malta, Single oe 

” Return... a a oe 
To Gibraltar, Single 

3 Return .. ae : ee 


By the British India 8.N. Co. Cabin class 
fares from Madras are .— 


Cabin class from £88 to 49 Single and £67 to 
86 Return to Marseilles and €40 to £52 single 
and €70 to 91 Return to London. 


By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are :—1st oon 
Re. 800 single and Rs. 1,400 return. To Mar- 
seilles :—Re. 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Ra. 1,354. 


By Ellerman’s “ City ° and “ Hall"’ Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool. 
are .— 


Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Rs. 408, Return Rs, 867, Liverpool Single 
Rea. 5338, Return Rs. 933. 


Oalcutta to London: 
Cabin class, Single Rs. 560 minimum, Return 
minimum. 


By Bibby Line {fares from Rangoon to 
London: 


(single and return) are granted 
achiand Bombay by British India 


1st Saloon. 2nd Saloon. 

A BC D. A. B 
s | ¢ | £ £ f 

| 

73 | 72 | 66 | 60 48 42 
136 | 126 | 116 | 106 B4 74 
74 | 68 | 62 | 86 44 38 
129 | 119 | 109 | 99 77 67 
6s | 62 | 56 | 50 42 36 
119 | 109 | 99 | 80 74 64 
76 | 70 | 64 | 58 46 40 
138 | 123 | 118 | 103 81 71 


—S eee Sle 


ist saloon single Rs. 910, return Rs. 1,560 
Rangoon to Marseilles, ist saloon singic 
Rs. 840. Ranzoon to Marseilles, Ist saloon 
return Rs. 1,470. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows :— 


Colombo Marseilles single Rs 710, return 
Rs 1,240. Colombo London single Rs 760, 
return Rs. 1,335. 


The Bibby Line steamers carry Jst class 
passengers only, 


By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are’—single RS. 777 
return (avajlable for 4 months) Rs, 1,150, 
(available for 2 years) Rs. 1,375. 


By Lloyd Triestino Line faresfrom Bomba; 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are :— 


Ist class £65, 2nd class £45, 2nd Eoonomi: 
£30. Return rates available for 2 years at ont 
and three-fourth fares. 100 days return tickets 
1st class, £86 and 2nd class, £65, 2nd 
Economic £42. 


Sailings from Bombay Monthly 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 
The distances and railway fares from Bombay t> the principal centres of other parte of India 


are as follow :— 


———— 


route .. ae a i ee ie 
Delhi, G.I. P. Railway, via Agra vi es 
Simla, via Delhi .. 


Delhi, B. B. & C.1, Railway, ofa new Nagda-Muttra direct 


Calcutta, G.I. P., from Bombay, via Jubbulpore & Aliahabad| 1,549 


Calcutta, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Nagpur 
Madraa, G.I. P., from Bombay, via Raichur. . 
Lahore, oa Delhi 


a eC 


Miles, Let Class. | 2nd Class, 

Rs. a. p . Rs. a. p. 

ee i 865 88 4 Q 44 2 0 
957 88 4 O 442 0 

1,22) 132 14 O 67 2 O 

130 15 6 65 8 6 

og ‘ 1,223 123 1 6 61 8 O 
ay 794 90 20] 45 1 O 

2 1,162 120 13 0 60 6 0 





CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal aviation services| 
in India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir: 


George) Lloyd, during his Governorship of 
Bombay (1918-23). Lord Lloyd succeeded in 


securing the inauguration of a postal mail 


service between Karachi and Bombay. Thuis 
was carried in R.A.F. machines. The use of 
these aeroplanes complicated the matter from 
the outset. The service was not warmly 
supported by the public. The effort failed. 


The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without 
a Government subsidy and as India had no 
money available for such a purpose, a general 
development of air services in India must await 
more gues times. The pressure of 
external conditions in favour of Indian serial 
enterprise gradually increased. The inaugura- 
tion of French and Dutch air services across 
India, as well as the institution of a regular 
weekly service between England and Karachi, 
andthe general increase of civil aviation in all 
parts of the world and of visits of flyers of 
different nations to India, stimulat both 
Government and public opinion. India had 
become a party to the International Air 
Convention and under this was under a moral 
vbligation to provide ground facilities tor 
aitcraft from other countries. 


The problem of internal air services was 
freshly taken up by the Government of India in 
the perce of Industries and Labour when 
bir Bhupendranath Mitra was member of 
Government for that portfolio. Force of 
circumstances had already necessitated the 
appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
the first holder of the post was Lt.-Col. F. C. 
Shelmerdine, 0.3.3. 

Non-official members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in Qivil Aviation. 
They foresaw that the development of civil 


aviation in India was only a matter of time and 
their great desire was to prevent it following in 
the wake otf the mercantile marine and the 
commissioned ranks of the army, in which 
Indians came to the fore under modern condi- 
tions only in time to be faced with competition 
by Britishers who were first in the field. The 
upshot of this agitation was an arrangement 
by which young Indians might be sent to 
England for training with a view to their future 
employment in the Civil Aviation Department 
as aerodrome officers, inspectors of aircraft and 
engines, etc. Fight lads were dispatched for 
the opening of this system. Others followed and 
results have been successful. These men are 
not trained primarily as commercial pilots, but 
a development of their training, if they show 
special aptitude and desire to adopt a pilot’s 
career, is always in view. This is a wise pre- 
caution and some of them take pilot's certi- 
ficates. AL of them receive a certain amount of 
training as pilots and they also go through 4 
post-graduate course at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology and a period of attach- 
ment to sclected aircraft works and to the 
London Terminal] Aerodrome at Croydon. The 
course lasts for two years and three months, 
during which time the men receive scholarships 
amounting to £240 per annum. A condition of 
eligibility for these scholarships is that appli- 
cants must possess a B.Sc. degree in engineering 
or physics. 


Light Indians were trained as Government 
Scholars and are at present employed in the 
Civil Aviation Directorate. Of these, 6 are 
imployed as Aerodrome Officers at Karachi, 
Allahabad, New Delhi, Calcutta, Akyab and 
Rangoon, the remaining two as Assistant 
Aircraft Inspectors at Karachi and Calcutta. 
In 1933, a further batch of 5 ground Engineers 
was sent to England for training in advance 
aeronautical engineering. One was to ee 
a course in oxy-acetylene welding and of the 
remainder two were to be trained in aircraft 
and two in engine manufacture. The course is 
for a period of 2} years. 
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Internal Air Services.—Sir Bhupendra- 
neath Mitra was in dune course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted internal 
aerial sesvices in India. An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was, on 30th 
December 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and for 
each week. This conveyance of mails between 
New Delhi and Karachi wae performed under a 
special arrangement, the chief point of which 
was that the servico was condacted by the 
Postal Department of the Government of India 
and that Imperial Airways chartered to them 
machines for the purpose. This meant, in effect, 
that the Western service of the Alrways Company 
continued to Delhi, but that technically the 
service from Karachi eastwards, belonged not 
to them but to the Government of India. 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. On the 
expiration of the period for which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alternative 
course of contracting with the Delhi Flying 
Club to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mails 
to and fro. Passengers were also carried by 
this service. This, like the earlier special 
arrangement with Imperial Airways, was 
obviously a transitional plan. It came into 
ppereune early in 1982. It filled the need of 
the moment, pending the development of a 
permanent scheme, 


Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could criti- 
cally develop the matter, he was succeeded in 
charge of the Departmental portfollo by Sir 
Joseph Bhore and the latter entered with 
enthusiasm into the problem. Its solution was 
largely assisted by a great deal of spade-work 
carried out by Col. Shelmerdine before he 
resigned his appointment as D.C.A. in order to 
take up the corresponding one in England. A 
echeme was worked out under the direction of 
Sir Joseph Bhore for the institution of a weekly 
air-service between Karachi and Calcutta in 
connection with the weekly arrivals and depar-: 
tures of air mails conveyed by Imperial Airways. 
Ltd., from and to England. If the Government 
of India had at this time taken no steps towards 
the organisation of a service of the kind, they 
would have been unable to prevent Imperial 
Airways or some other non-Indian ooncern from 
establishing one and the authorities in India 
were determined that civil aviation within 
India should be Indian in character, either 
through the development of private enterprise 
or through the institution of Government- 
owned services. 


The arrival of acute financial stringency 
following on the world depression, necessitated 
the abandonment of the Government Karachi 
Calcutta service in 1981. Four Avro-10 aero- 
planes had already been purchased for the 
service and they were sold, one of them 
being retained for the use of Their 
Exoellencies the Earl and Countess of Willingdon, 
who had newly arrived in India on the appoint- 
ment of the Harl to be Viceroy. The machine 
continued in thelr Wxoellencies’ service until 
1084, when a new up-to-date aeroplane was 
purchased for their use and their old one was 
sold to Indian National Airways, Ltd. 
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Efforts to attain the desired result werc 
revived successfully in 10988. Arrangements 
were made with the British Government and 
Imperial Airways, Ltd., for the extension of the 
London-Karachi air service across India from 
Karachi to Singapore, as a link in the England 
Australia air service. A private company 
Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd., was 
formed with rupee capital and a peas? | of 
Indian Directors, in which shares are held by 
Imperial Airways Ltd. 51 p.c.; Indian National 
Airways Ltd. 25 Be and the Government of 
India 24 p.c. This Company operates jointly 
with Imperial Airways, a weekly service from 
Karachi to Singapore, where it now connects 
with Qantas Empire Airways’ weekly service 
from Singapore to Australia, 


Indian National Airways Ltd. was established 
largely through the efforts of Mr. R. E. Grant 
Govan, ¢.3.E., to participate as a shareholder 
in Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other internal air services in 
North India. They opened a bi-weekly service 
between Calcutta and Rangoon and a daily 
service between Dacca and Calcutta with pros- 
pects of extension to Assam. Under a ten 
year contract with the Government of India, 
they also instituted a weekly service from 
Lahore to Karachi, to link with Imperial Air- 
ways London-Karachi services. The Rangoon 
and Dacca services from Calcutta were abandoned 
in 1985, owing to talk of publio support. 


Before all these developments, however, the 
tirst move had taken place in Western India 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd., under 
a ten year contract with the Government ot 
India, a feeder service was started in 1932 
beween Karachi, Bombay and Madras, connect- 
ing at Karachi with the London-Karachi sorvice 
It now includes Hyderabad in its schedule. Ar 
extension of the service to Colombo is contem- 
plated, Aerodromes for it in the extreme south 
ot India are shortly to be organised and thr 
Ceylon Government have recently provided ont 
at Colombo. 


In Burma, Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways J.td 
operate a weekly service between Rangoon and 
Mandalay and hope to eatend it to Moulmcfa 
and Tavoy. 


From the beginning of 1935, the Imperial 
Airways Lopdion-Karachi service, and with it 
the Trans-India service up to Calcutta and the 
feeder services Karachi- ore and Karachi- 


Bombay-Madras, have bcen operated twice 
weekly. Proposals fora further heyy ay ot 
ustraha 


the trunk air line between aa te and 

across India, and for the carriage of all first class 

Mat matter by it at low charges are now on the 
pis. 


Instruction in Aviation.—lInstruction !n 
Aviation 18 given in India through Club. 
founded for the purpoee. There are eight of 
these. Above them is the Aero Chib of Indi) 
and Burma, Secretary, Mr. Southern. Th 
Aero Chib is wholly independent of Government 
having financially supported by the other club- 
and acta as a co-ordinating body for those otherr. 
taking up with Government points of interest 
to them alland so on. The t instructions! 
clubs are the Delhi Flying Club, Bombay Flyinz 
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‘lub, Bengal Flying Club (Calcutta) UP 
Ilying Club (Iucknow) Madras Flying Club 
Madras Northern India Flying Club (Lahore) 
Jhodpur Flying (lub Karachi Aero (lub 
Ihe eight Instructional chibs are under the direct 
control of the director of Civil Aviation 
{udian National Attways Ltd have also esta 
lished a Klying School in Rangoon for the 
traming of pupils inavintion Ihe aeionautical 
[raning Centre ot India Ltd formed by a 
:umber of leading Indians opened an (x 
tcnbive School at the Civil Aerodiome New 
Dim im October 1935 for the traming of 
a 1onautical engincers Capt A T I Uadon 
f imerly Assistant Director of Civil Aviation 
with the Government of India was appoint d 
first Governor & Principal with a staff of highly 
jualified directurg and at the beginning f 
1936 workshops with the most nodernequipment 
ire in course of erection The centres for the 
1 omamodation of 80 students Its trainin, 

urses last four yous She cost to each student 
14 about Ra 6000 Including the fee» for the 
whole course and kcep 


Lhe Club movement dates from March 1927 
wh n as a result of the intercst taken in the 
ulject by Sir Victor bassoon Be MIa 
it was discussed by the Indian I egislative 
\sxmbly An encouraging atmosphere was 
thus created and in the same month Aero 
(lub of India was formed composed of about 
40 members of the Assembly Its first meeting 
was held in Simla in September of the same yvcar 
and during the next three months 100 more 
1iembe1g of the Assembly and 197 other mem+ rp 
puntd = Strong commuittées were then formed 
m Delhi Calcutta Bombay and Allahabad 
with the objcet of d« veloping interest in the 
mc vient and in ordcr to utilise the Government 
wants which wore at this time propos: d and the 
f rmation of local clubs followe The Aero 
(lub entcicd into an agrecinent with the Royal 
Aer» (lub of Great Britain and thereby became 
ity official representative in India and Burma 


Legislation —Alr navigation in British 
In |ia was till recently governed by the Indian 
Aircrait Act 1911 It was found to be very 
!uch out of date in the force of the rapid develop 
Nient of aviation and in August 1934 the British 
Indian Central legislature passed the Indian 
\ircraft Act 1934, replacing the old Act and 
¥lving powers to the Government of India to 
inakt Tales to meet modern developments and to 
‘nible them to implement the provisions of the 
Int mational convention for the Regulation of 
\ nal Navigation, 1919 to which India 1s a 
Jurty Durlng the same session legislation (the 
Tidian Carnage by Air Act) defining the law of 
Carriage by in India was also carried out 


Indien Aw Races ~The 
In tia in December, 1927, received from 
Victor Sassoon a_ letter saying that 

S fiect to a grant of Bs 80000 to the Aero 
{1 | for the year 1928 20 and a giant of 
~0 000 to each club formed, he would bear 

‘ deficit betwoen the Clubs income and 
Y nditure until the grants became available 

4,  {hcy agreed to and they further announced 
they would previde for each club an initial 

{ pment of two exishl pagrcink & spare engine and ' 

atribution tow the cost of a hangar: 


Government of 


a 
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where no hangar was already available ‘These 
giants commend ay from the 1st April 1928 
and were to continuc for two years The Club 
subvention terms after extension were revised 
by thc Government of India late in 1935 
Under the new terms the Acro Club of India 
receives nothing from Government ELach club 
Teccives a fixed subsidy of Rs 12 000 a vear if 
It maintains three michines Rs !0 000 for two 
machines or Ry 8000 fcr one machine plus 
Ra 300forcach A_ pilot tramed ab aiitteo and 
Rs 100 for cach 
Maximum 
Rs 20 000 


A lense renewed The 
subsidy yuyable to any club is 
ihe t rms arc for three yours 


[he first Indian ali rau was tloown our a 
Delhi Agra Jhansi Lucknow Agra Delhi course 
in Ie bruary 1932 and was very successful 
Lhe re was a similar race over approximately the 
same course In Tebruary 1933 when the entries 
were good and imilInded two comp titors who 
sy (ially came out from Kngland for the conte st 
and the evcnt was again complcts ly successful 


The ongin of these two races was the offer by 
Their Lxcellencies the Viceroy (the Larl of 
Willingdon) and the Countess of Willingdon of 
a Challenge Trophy for such 1 race 


There was no race in 1934 One was pro 
grammed for December 1934 to be flown from 
Calcutta to Bombay with a halt for one night 
at Cawnp>ore Six months notiee was given 
and substantlal cash prizes im addition to the 
Viceroy s Challenge Trophy were offered but 
only six entries were recelved The Aero 
Club Commuttee in their announcement to 
this effect said that in their opinion the program 
me was too ambitious for the class of com 
petitors who had hitherto entered most of whoin 
could not afford to fly to the start race over 
1 200 miles and then fly home agiin They 
added Air racing like every other form of 
racing costs money and can only be enwuraged 
by the patronage of wealthy spoitsmen and in 
India this has been the exccption rather than 
the rule up to now fhe funds annually 
available to pay for the race are limited and as 
soon as the length of the race and the number 
of stops are increased the cost of organisation 
rapidly increases ihe running of the first 
race cost Rs 5,600 and that of the second 
Ra 5354 The only funds regularly available 
fo. the purpose are the interest on one lakh of 
Tupees che by Sir V Sassoon to form an 
Irwin Flying lund for flying sport prizes The 
Fund is held by a Trust the members of which 
are the Director of (Civil Aviation and the 
Chaliman of the Aero Club 


Ihe Club are holding 1n Kebruary 1936 
a two day rare from Madras 120 Bombay to 
New Delhiand at tho time of writing nine entries 
had been received 


Director Cwil Arration —Mr 
CrIERE,MO 


Deputy Director, Caml Avittion—Mr G L 
Gaudy 


Chief Inspector of Aweraft Mr A S Lane, M Bu 
Engineer Officer I1—Capt A G Wyatt, BB. 
Lngweer Officer 11 —Mr H J Paterson, 1.8 u, 


Tt JTymms, 
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The Suez Canai. 


THE SUtZ CANAL 


Although the activity of production and 
international trade, after its slight increase of 
1933, had remained since then practically 
stationary the (anal triffic for the whole cf 
lant year exceeded that ot 1933 td approximat¢ly 
3$ per cent Owing to this shipping activity 
and in spite of the reduction in dues of 2> 
centimes put into force on April 1 1934 the 
total transit receipts crceeded those of the 
previous year 


Lhe canal traffic rose in 1934 to 5 663 trinpits 
representing a net register tonnage of 31 751 000 
tons It thus exceeded in tonnaze the result 
of 1930 and showed over 1933 an increase 
of 3 5 per cent so the recovery im traffic which 
began to show itself during the third quarter 
of 1932 had continued However progress had 
not been so regular in 1934 as in 1933 _ the 
increase from the one ycar to the other had 
been far more important during the first 31x 
months and had even been rc placed in the fourth 
quarter by a slight set back 


The weight of goods passing through the 
Canal amounted to 28 448000 tons exceeding 
the figure for 1933 by 5 7 per cent, but re 
maimed 17 6 per cent below the maximuwn 
recorded in 1929 


Improvement Schemes —It was announced 
in 19014 that from andafter January ist, 1915 
the maximum draught of water allowed 
to ships going through the Suez Canal would 
be increased by 1 ft , making |t 80 ft nglish 


The maximum permissible draught of ships 
asing the Canal was 24 4 feet in 1870, in 1890 
Bhi pe drawing 25 4 feet could make the passage , 
abd during the following 24 years the inocreare 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet 


The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr Anthony Lister, is 
@ comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will mect the needs of the big ship 


A 40 Feet Channel —The declared policy of 
the Oana! Company in regard tothe deepening 
of the Canal ja to offer a slightly greater depth 


of water than that available in east of 
Suez It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
luring the next few years 


When the Canal was opened in 1869 the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches 
in June, 1918, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 Inches over a length of about 85 miles 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 Inches in 
the south section and the cutting of an appro 
priate nuuober of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the Immediate future 


The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presenta no ial difficulty on the engi- 
neeringside A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Sald during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found Io 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2700 yards ata cost of over £6,000,000 The 
construction of this extension, which has becn 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis 
factory progress The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company 


Almost uP to the end of 1915 the works for 
uxtending the Jetty to the west of Port Said 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to tht Canal were pushed on 
uninterruptedly In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artiticiol rocks for this jetty was interrupted 
ihe submarine foundations in atone and rubble 
of the new jetty were as a matter of fact, com 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres , the protoctivs 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cements | 
tor over 800 metres ihe protection of th 
Channel is thus secured, and there ig po netd 
of any apprehcogion aa to ite future 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tourin India was possible 
vnly to the wealthy, the lelsured and thox 
wno had friends in the country The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow, and the faci 
ities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned hitnaelf to the mer 
cies 0b the country without a sheet of Jetters 
of introduction Now the majfl which 
is posted in London on Thursday nfght, 


reaches Bombayin 14 days,and the passenger 


can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mai] It is also possible to 
reach Bombay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 


by means of the Lloyd Irfestino line A dozen 


lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of rm gwar 
services while Imperial Aways have a wiekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from thete 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
ind before long itis hoped to Cakutta Ihe 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lincs equalto many of the best servicca in ged 
ind the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravanscrai 


lhe traveller to India has a chowe Of Many 
ports by which he may enter 10 the miajarity 
t visitors from Lurope and the Wcst Bombay 
provides thelr first glimpse of Indi: while 
thers cnter by Calcutta, Madras and Karaclu 
and wa Colombo 


Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
13 known as the Gateway of India through whith 
for More than 1 century thc import and export 
trade of India has largely passed Ash purple 
igalust the dawn the spurs of the Western 
(Whats thrones of mystery stind sentinel about 
the immer sanctuary of Bombay WNarbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned fo 
him hig early mulitary greatness very 
4 hoolboy knows the story of the M*hratt. 
ampaigns, they are but one—the Mahrittas 

of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty 
{wo different vernaculars are spoken There 
1s never an end to the land of India You will 
find life in 1ts most up to date form and next 
to 16 the customs and habits ot a nition which 
have not changed for hundreds of years Life 
vill surge past you in a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medley ‘of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
lrum, the chant of the ‘muezrin’ announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed 18 his 
Prophet the song of the Sharma, the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle The tropical 
“um blazing ike a ball of molten gold in a tur 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
he purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
leclings which you have never known before 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness 
there is no region in all the word: 80 full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
y master architects of bygone days of diverse 
Tades, Of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa 
t10ns 


Lo thc true lover of nature the botanist 
and the nituw ist India can offer every charm 
in forest mountam valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste 


‘Lo the sportsman it can furnish sport such 
us few countries can give the tiger in the 
forcst the great mahsetcr in many rivers the 
wily snipe on the jhecle the strong winged 
duck the jinking pig and many another kind 


To the Mountaineer the Himtilayas offer the 
highcst mountuins in the world and some of 
the few famous perks which are still unclimbed 


‘Lo the statesman businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India prescots a sense of busy admunistration 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before becn tried 


Bombay itself is cosmopolitan Iike many 
of the worlds great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa 
tives of half the races of mank nd Lhe lowers 
of Silence and the Cavcs of Llephanta are among 
the sights to be seen Hlephanta is one of those 
delightful Islands which are freely scattered 
Ghee the waters over which Bombay reigns as 

ueen 


But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many Intercsting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
loutes either by the G I P Railway ma the 
Lora and Ajanta Caves Sanchi, Gwihor Agra 
and Muttra or by the B B & C I Railway 
vad Baroda and through Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu Udaipur Ajmer 
and Jiupur to Agra and Muttra If you decide 
to go by the G I P Railway route you will 
find at Ajants frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Lurope while at kKllora 
are the most wondcrtul caves in the world, 
mountuins cut into colussal sanctuaries You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists the Jiins and the Brahmins and 
leirn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 BC 
lhe stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth 2a visit As you proceed further 
north Gwalior is reached e great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described by Fergusson 
as ‘the most remarkabk and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India Seventy wiles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romuntic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble the Taj Mahal 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
ShahjJehan bowed his head before his wife's 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj The 
bmiding is better known than any other In the 
world Visit it by moonhght and ‘ater by 
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daylight if qu must. By moonlight its seduction 
is irresistible. Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of allver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort lif 
you must visit itin the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
atructures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile, Here is grandeur as well as beauty. 


The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
& miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikri, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 28 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with & more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
nlcequee, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference. with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble. 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Pajace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi. Akbar's vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appeara at its 
best in Fate pur Sikri which he built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 

is son Jahangir was born. 


There in the year 1569 A.D. on a_ lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magio those great battle- 
mented walla, the miagnifloent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors. 


The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
gtimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi fs 
reached, Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
Fone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 

s n0 rival in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor will find miuch that will interest and 
enthrall him, Here he can trace the h 
and fall of cP brea after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best exaniples of the work 
of the hb Period at its zenith as he wandars 
with muffled feet in the great’ Sourtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with thelr delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Rao’s house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some stil! 
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salute dead Home and Salkhed as they paas, 
the tree enoumtbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century A.D. of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate design 
in which are introduced yerses from the Koran 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought fron devold of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 


New Dethi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Siri, Tughlakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi. Here you find an sigh of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and enginecrs in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay wia etl edge rs then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India, Rajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one's childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods. The Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain arohitecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese lIvories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movenient. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-WestFrontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indlan Army come, Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous olties of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab “the Land of the Five Rivers” 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. Throughthe Punjabaleo you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors, 

The ery of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Iden Temple). The vements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank Itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
neatly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness, Ascent 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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lace of Royal| Dawn on its capitol 
ch are to be' 


of that dynasty, made it a 
Residence reminiscences of w 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs 
mosques and pavillions of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India 


Khyber Pass the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North West Frontier 
1s rich In historical association and has from timc 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed Into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destin t is still the great bracing route 
between India and the Central Asian States 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight 


Kashmir, described by poets as ‘‘ an emerald 
set in pearls’ is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittermg mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year If you can imagme Venice 
aot inthe heart of Switzerland that is Srinagar 
the capital of Kashmir Jife 1s good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower 28 ont and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow capped 
mountains in the background When day: 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
decr on the hill tops 

Kor those who have arrived at Delhi ra 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
ma Benares and Caloutta Many visitors 
however, enter India ma Caloutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can be Made 

Calcutta, one of the firat trading oe of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Charnock, it 18 now the 
recond largest city in the Kmpire Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention 


Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountam and to Purl, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see Mount Everest 
the world’s highest peak and, in order to do 80 
they must travel some 7 miles awav past 
Ghoom station to Tiger’s Hill (8,514 ft) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain 18 not visible 
Ihe best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autumn Then 
st the end you will find a view unequalled 
11 any other part of the world Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan 
uanjunge in the centre are spread out before 


Puri aleo ie an easy run from Calcutta, There 
m front of the gate of the temple 1s the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 
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Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Puri all caste vanishes The signi- 
ficance of this can be understood only by those 
who know India Once a year the iniage of 
Vishnu 18 carried in procession upon the 
famous Jagannath curs to the Garden Temple 
These cars 45 fect high standing on solid 
wooden wheels seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees 


Twenty miles north of Purl, along the sea 
const or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagod, at Konarak the temple of the 
Sun God Surya 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
through the Gangetic plain one of the moat 
fruitful areas of India Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Bentres cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
Most imteresting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the ‘Great 
Renunciation and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victoty 
over worldly desire 


Benares is reputed to be the oldest city In 
India, but there 1s no authentio record how did 
it is except that it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics the Mahabharata and the 
Ramiyana which deal with events long before 
the Christinn era Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual signifiuance is shown in the 
quotation ‘ Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benwres for he ts transported at once to 
Sivas Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seemg the past, the present and 
the future sits in profound meditation ” 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river m a boat the aight 
of Aurangzeb s Mosque and the many Sedaris 
temples and ghats recalls to one s )Magination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
embiem of Siva s divinity 

About 4 to 5 mules away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divme wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park isa Museum of Archsso 
logy of vivid interest 


Lucknow is 4 city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice, its appeal to the Westerner is 
influenced by its historical connections its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
80 closely associated with the Tast Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
Mana, son Of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana the epic poem of the Hindus but 
Lakshmanpur or Jjucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732 1856) 

All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it dumng the Mutiny against terrific odda 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. The 

deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 

he was killed and of Havelock who made his 

historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 

as garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
own. 


Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up to date factones, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business 18 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations 


Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World South India 1s a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the moat progressive Jndian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery 


Madras is the capita] of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
Inhabitants and in the scenery, which 15 the 
India of the old picture hooks, traces of what 
ee used to be when first the English settled 

ere 


sore (ommemorates in its name the des 

truction of Mahashasura, a minogtau or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is wore peed as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest PP alert the most diversified and 
beaut scenery The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state 18 a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do bettcr than visit Mysore Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken | 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades | 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are tound in certain forests The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
ir India Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Sermgapatam famous | 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine! 
mules from Mysore is well worth a visit For: 
those who are travelling from Bombay to: 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
out Mysore. 


At Madara and Trirhinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “‘ Athens of South India’”’ 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian oulture in all its aspects. 


It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of it, Near Shiva’s shrine and in 
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the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillar 
can be seen some of the finest soe in stone 
in all the world. The workmanship is 80 fine 
the chisellmg so delicate that one 18 lost in 
silent admiration as onc looks at the representa 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the gracefu! 
figures of men, women and animals 


Trichinopoly is noted for its rock temple anu 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which 1s claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation 


No one visiting India should miss the opportu 
nity of seeing Burma for it 18 a country ot 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be you 
interest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany 
or should you be merely fond of beautitul 
acenery you will find a greater variety in Burm 
than in probably any other country You 
can sec huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science You can find magnificent junghs 
almost impenctrable to man, bordering rushin, 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters Chins, Nagis 
and the flerce Black Lisu Yet vou will also 
find civilisation in the big ¢ities like Rangoon 
and Maymyo Rangoon, the capital is al 
special interest in that it possesses the famons 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagodt 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo China 


This short account of India is not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting plices to be visited 
but it 18 hoped that it will give some indi ation 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer 


December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India 1h 
days are pleasantly cool and except on thr 
seaboard the nights are cold India speakin: 
broadly has no winter exccpt in the far north 
It 18 a land of sunshine and colour But the 
traveller arriving before November or stayin. 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun assertins 
its sway unless he wends his way to fiir Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India, Simi 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling th 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India 


Standard Tours. 


The planning of anitinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
atrival, the port of departure, personal desne 
of the party and the time available Any 
the lea ng tourist agencies such as Thos Cook 
& Son, Ltd., the American Express Co, Cox's « 
King’s (Agents) Ltd, Army & Navy Stores 
Grindlay & Co, Messrs. Jeena & Co., Bombay 
etc., and the Pubheity Officers of all the 
more important Railways as well as th¢ 
Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 


Standard Tours. 


17, Haymarket, London, and the Resident 
Wanager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 

Delhi House '’, 38 East 57th Street, New York 
will work out tours to suit the convenience of 
individual parties Many of the leading tourist 
cumpanies will also arrange for inclusive and 
conducted tours There are certain places, 
which are very well known such as Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjetlmg, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass 
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Kashmir and Mysore, but there are innumerable 
other places almost as well known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 
of the world Puri Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, Ellora and Ajanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of ave and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
a Visit 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


Agra —Cecll, Laurie’s Great Northern, Impe 
rial. 

AHMEDABAD —Grand. 

ALLAHABAD —Grand 


BANGALORE —New Cubbon, West End, Laven 
der’s, Central 

BARODA —The Guest House. 

BeENARLS.,—Clark’s, de Paris. 

BRoPAL — Bhopal Hotel 

BomBay —Grand, Ma'estic, 1ay Mahal, Regent 

Calourta —Continental, Grand, Great Castern 
Spence’s 

CAWNPORr — Civiland Military, Berkeley Housc 

Coonoor,—Glenview. 


DARJL LIING —Grand (Rockville), Mount Dve1 
est, Park 


DELHI — Cecil, Olarke’s, Maidens, Swiss 
GWALIOR —-Grand 

GULMARG (Kashmir)—Nedou’s. 

FAIPUR —Jaipur, kaiser-i-Hind, New. 
JODHPUR —Jodhpur State Hotel 

J UBBULPORL.—Juckeon’s 


hk ARAOHI —Carlton, Bristol, Killarney, North 
Western 


i HANDALLA,— Khandalla, 
KODAIKANAL,— Carlton, Wissahickon. 
hURSEOVG —Clarendon 

LAHORE —Faletti's, Nedou's. 


LUOKNOW.—Carlton, Burlington, 
Royal 


‘LADRAS,—Connomara, Bosotto, Spencer. 
‘AHABLESHWAR.— Race View. 
|ATHERAN.— Rugby. 

VOUNT ABU.—Rajputana, 


1 U3800R18—Cecil, Charleville Hakman Grand 
Savoy, 


Hiltons 


MysorE —Metropole, Carlton 

Nalini TAL —Grand, Metropole, Royal. 
OoTAOAMUND.—Savoy 

PaTNA —Grand 

PLSHAWAR —Deans Hotel 

PooNA —Napler 

PourI —B N Railway Hotel. 

QUFTTA —Stanyon s 

RAWALPINDI —Flashman’s 
SHCUNDERASAD Montgomery s, Percy’s, 
SHILLONG—Pinewood. 

SIMLA —Cecil, Grand, Clark's, Corstorphan’s 
SRINAGAR (Kashmir) —Nedou’s. 
SHIVAPURI —- Shivapurl 

UpaAlIPuRn,— Udaipur. 


Burma. 


RANGOON —Allandale, Minto Mansions, Royal 
Strand 


MayMyYo —I izctte Lodge. 
KALAW —Kalaw 
Ceylon. 
ANURADHAPURA — Grand. 
BANDARAWELA,— Bandarawela, Grand, 
COLOMBO — Bristol, Gallic Face, Grand Oriental 
(JALLE —New Oriental. 
HATTON —Adam’s Peak, 
KANDY.— Queen’s, Suisse 


NUWABA Eliya —Carlton, Grand, Maryhill 
St Andrew's. 
MOUNT LAVINIA.—Grand. 


Malaya. 
[pon —Station, Grand. 
KvuaLA LUMPUR —Empire, Station. 
PHNANG.—Eastern and Oriental, Runnymede, 


SINGAPORE—Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, Sea-View 
Riviera. 


506 Foreign Consulates in Bombav. 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 


Afghanistan.—Arir’s Bungalow, Walheshwar Road, Malabar Hill. 
Austria.—Standard Building, Hornby Road, 

Belgium.—-19, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

Brazil,—Asian Building, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

China.—‘' Homelands,” 1, Central Road, Colaba. 

Cuba.—Jer Mahal, Dhob: Talao. 

Czechoslovakia.—K hatau Mansion, Ist Floor, 17, Cooperage, Fort. 
Denmark.—Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 
Finland.—Alice Building, Hommby Road, Fort. 

France.—11, Cuffc Parade, Colaba, 

Germany. —Narandas Building, Sprott Road, Ballard Estate. 
Greece.—25, Waudby Road. 

Tran.—-Warden Bungalow, opp. P. O., Colaba. 

Italy.—¥, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

Japan.—Pate] House, 10, Church Gate Street, Fort. 
Latvia—Forbes Building, Home Street, Fort. 

Luxenburg.—17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

Netherlands, —214, Hornby Road, Foit. 

Nwaragua.—Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 
Norway.—Imperial Chambers, Wiison Ruad. 
Panama.—Amcrican Consul looks atter Panamanian interests 
Poland,—Whiteaway Building, Hornby Road. 

Portugal.—-17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

Roumania.- Matthew Road, Chowpatty. 

Stam. —C/o Wallace and Company, Wallace Strect, Fort. 
Spawn.—17, Cuffe Parade, 

Sweden,—Vulean House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 
Switzerland,--Vothart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 
Turkey.—Atghan Consul looks after Turkish interests. 

United States of America,—Bombay Mutual Life Building, Hornby Road. 
Uraguay.—Sea Face, Chowpatty. 


States having Consulates in Calcntta but not in Bombay. 


Argentine Republic—5, Fairlie Place, 

Bolivia,—7, Old Court House Street, 

Columbia.—C/o Messrs, Henry Williams, India, 1931. Ltd., 2; fairlle Place. 
Domenica.—16, New Park Strect. 

Ecuador.—6, Lyons Range (C/o Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.) 
Hungary.—Boyal Insurance Buildings, 26, Dalhousie Square. 

Panama.—9, Wsplanade Mansions, 

Peru.—8, Harrington Street. 

Turkey.—C/o Mousell & Co., Mercantile Buildings, Lall Bazar. 

Venecuela :—O/O Messrs, Henry William, India, 1931, Ltd., 7, Church Lane. 


N. B.—There are at ee no Consuls for Costa Rica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta, 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished. 


Atr Routes 
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Air Routes. 


Three Air Services pass from Europe through 
India and onwards to the East Imperial 
4irways and K L M maintain a regular bi 
weekly service between Furope and India and 
dir France maintains a regular weekly se1 vice 
hutween Kurope and India Imperial Airways 
jastbound aircraft arrive at Karachi each 
Monday and Thursday and Westbound aircraft 
icpart from Karachi each Wednesday and 
siturday 


2 K L M Eastbound aircraft arrive at 
harachi each Friday and Monday and West 
hound alicraft depart from Karachi cach Satur 
day and ‘Tuesday The journey’ between 
karachi and London by [mperial Airways is 
made in 54 days and the journey between 
harach: and Amsterdam by K J M 18s made 
in 2} days 


ao 


5) Air France Eastbound aireraft arrive 
hirachi each Sunday and Westbound aircraft 
depart from Karachi cach Wednesday The 
journey between Karachi ani Paris by Arr 
lrance is made in 4 davs 


4 The particulars of fares wright of baggage 
allowed and conditions of cairiage may be 
obtained from any travel agent 


5 Jndian Air Services —Thero are fwo 
Companics operating scheduled air lines in India 


T Tata Son Ltd and 
IF Indian National Airways Ltd 


A Tata Sons Limited (Aviation Department) 
of Bombay commenced operating a weekly 
airmail) service in 1932 connecting at Karachi 
with Imperial Airways The route is from 
Karachi 2va Ahmcdabad Bombay Hyderabad 
‘Decean) to Madras During the mMonsoon 
lune to Septstnber this service is operated 
oid Poona instead of via Bombzy owing to the 
fact that Juhu Aerodrome becomes unserviceable 
during the wet weather Irom the lst of 
January 1935 this service was duplicated and 
now runs bi weekly In 1939 Tata Sons Ltd 
sstablished a weekly service from Bombay 
aut (toa and Cannanore to Trivandrum Thie 
service operates during the 31: winter months 
everv year and clows during the monsoon 
Both services carry mail, and passengers 
Negotiations between Tata Sons Ltd and the 
(covernment fo. the establishment of a Madras 
Colombo scrvice are continuing and it 1s expected 
that this service will become established during 
1936 ~=Lhe time tables are given below — 


Karachi-Madras Service 
South Bound. 
October to May 
harachi Dep I tte 3c. 15 6 30 hrs Dep [riday 6 30 hrs 
Ahmedabad Arr 10-20 Arr 10 20 
Dep 10 50 Dep 10 50 
Bombay Arr 13 40 Arr 13 40 
Dep 1410 Dep 14 10 
Hyderabad AIT 18 10 Arr 18 10 
Dep Wednesiay 6 30 Dep Saturday 6 30 
Madras Arr 9 55 Arr 9 56 
June to September 
Karachi Dep Tucsdav 600 hrs Dep irilay 600 hrs 
\hmodabid AIr 10 00 Arr L000 
: Dep 10 30 Dep 10 30 
| oona Atr 14 45 Arr 14 45 
Dop 1514 Dep 15 15 
ll\derabad Arr 18 30 Arr 18 30 
: Dep Wdenesday 6 30 Dep 6 30 
Madras Arr 95 Arr 955 
North Bound. 
October to May 
\Lidras Dep Monday 1400 hrs Dep Thuraday 1400 hrs 
Hvderabad Arr 17 25 Arr 17 25 
Dep Tuesday 630 , Dep Iniday 630 =, 
| mbay Arr 10 30 AIT 1030 , 
Dep 1100 , Dep 1180 ,, 
\ medabad AIT 13-50, Arr 13 50 
] ’ Dep 14 20 Dep 1420 ,, 
\rach! Arr 18 10 AIT 8110 ,, 
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es 


Aw Routes 


June to September 
Madras Dep Monday 1400 hrs Dep Thursday 1400 hrs 
Hyderabad Arr 17 25 Arr 17 2) 
Dep Tucsdav 6 30 Dep Triday 6 30 
Poona Arr 9 45 Arr 9 45 
Dep 10 15 Yep 10 15 
Ahmedabad Arr 14 30 Arr 14 30 
Dep 1» 00 Dep 15 00 
Karachi Arr 19 00 Arr 19 00 
Bombay-Trivandrum 
South Bound 
(Every WV ednesday ) 
Bombay Dep 6 30 hrs 
Goa Arr 9 30 
Dep 9 30 
Cannanore Arr T21> 
Dep 1. 44 
Trivandrum AIT 15 21 
North Bound 
(Fiery Monday ) 
Trivandrum Dep 8 00 
Cannanore All 10 35 
D | 11% 
Gow Ari 1345 
Dep 141° 
Bombay Arr 16 51 
B Indian National Atrwi Itd with On the Ist of Junuiry 193 this service wa 
headquarters at Tibi comm need opetating duplicated to connect with the duplicated hi 
in 1933 K gular services were cStablished perial Airways services at Karachi and th 


between Calcutta and Rangoon ( ileutta and 
Chittanpong anda daily scrvice betwecn Calcutta 
and Dacca These services were Closed owing 
to lack of support in 1935) In December 1934 
Indian National Airways commenced operating 
a weekly service ctwoeu Aarachi 1nd Lahore 


route now runs from Karach) Via Jacoltali! 
Multan to Lahore Northbound aucraft Icay 
Karachi each Sunisay and fhursdiy and Sout! 
bound aircraft ariivc Ko wracht each Sunday ar | 
Wednesday Passengers and mails are cari { 
The time tatle wm shown bolow — 


Lahore Karachi Service 
North Bound. 
Lahore Dep Saturday 1 09 his Dep Pucsday 1” 00 hr 
Multan Arr 170) An 17 00 
Dep 71> Ip 171) 
Jacobahad AIT 19 30 Arr 19 30 
: Dep Sunday QO» 00 Dep Wednesday 05 00 
Karach) AIT 08 O00 AIr 08 OO 
South Bound. 
Karachi Dep Sunday 17 00 hrs Tip [hursday 17 00 hr» 
Jacobabed Arr 20 00 Alt 20 00 
' Dep Monday Ov 00 Dp T riday 05 00 
Multan Arr O71 Alr 07 15 
; Dep 07 30 Der 07 30 
Lahore Arr OP 3 Ari 09 30 


Foreign Consular Officers in India. 
Corrected up to 31st January 1 1936. 


-— oe oo 


—_—_ — —___ 


ee 


Afghanistan. 


Monsieur Abdur Rahman Khan,, 
Monsieur Md Shafi Khan 


Argentine Republic 
Vacant ..- a. he 
*Mr C. C. Miller .. 4 

Austria. 
*sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, 
M.V.0,, O.B.E. (on leave) 

*Mr. D. H. C. Dinshaw (acting) as 
Mr. R. W. Plummer... *é és 


*Mr ( N UCaroe (on leave) 
*Mr Paul Urban (Acting) 


Monsieur M. Ulser ie 
Monsleur T. J Clement 
A E, Adams a 


Sir Wilham Wright O B E 

*Mr © G@ Wodehouse . oe 
*Monsieur R. Bernck ... 
Monsieur Hipp Cools 


Bolivia. 


*Mr B. Matthews 

*Mr.J.A. Johnston (on leave)... 

*Mr kh R_ Binning (Acting on leave) 
*Mr G Gauld (Acting) , 


Brazil. 


*Dr. Manoel Agostinho de Heredia .. 
M: Fernando Menezes Bragancta 
*senhor Jaime N. Heredia a 

*Mr H V_ Simmons (on leave) 

*Mr, 0. F. Pyett 


‘Mr. W. Smith Hepburn 1. 
China. 
Mi Chen Chang Loh .. ois es 
Tsal rei Liene - - ee 
wpe 
Colombia. 
*Mr H Aldridge 
Cuba. 
M maieur F Bonachea 
~cnor W. F. Pais ad oe o- 


e *« ° 








Appointment. 


ee 


Consul-Genera) 
Consul 
Do 


Consul ee 
Vice-Consul 


(‘oneul Si 
Do. : 


Do. 
Do 
Do 


(‘onsul-Genera] 
Do. ee 

Consul 

Do. ee 

Do. : 
Do. @e 

Vice-Consul 
Do 


Consul-Genera] 

Conav! es 
Do : 
Do 


Consul a 


Vice-Consul’ . 
Do. 


Do. 
Conswar Agent 


(‘onsul-General 


Consul as 
Do a 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 


Consul-General 
Coneal i 


“Honorary. 


Station. 


—— 


Delhi. 
Bombay. 
Karachi, 


Calcutta. 
Do. 


..| Aden. 


Do. 
Calcutta. 
Bombay 

Do 


..| Calcutta, 
ae pomuey: 
Aden. 

Karachi, 
Madras. 

Rangoon 
Calcutta 
Bombay 


Calcutta. 

Rangoon 
Do. 
Do, 


Bombay. 
Cgloutts. 
Bombay. 
Calcutta. 
Rangoon 
Do 
Calcutta. 
Rangoon 


Calcutta. 
-| Bombay. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 
Bompay. 


—= 
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Czechoslovak Republic. 


“Mr. Alexander K lauder ig 
Dr. Peter Klemens - 
Mr. Josef Lusk 
Vacant... ee 
*vir, G. 8. Mahomed a 


Denmark. 


*Mr. Stanley Nicholas Day Bs - 
*Mr, B. A. arereen : a ; 
“Mr. A. L.B. Tucker. , 

*Mr, A. Hansen ee 
“vir. W. M. Browning .. 


"Mr C. A. K. de Castonier 

Mr. a N. Wardley ae oh 

*Mr G.N.R Morgan 
Dominica. 


*Dr.P.C. Sen... . 


Ecuador. 
“Mr J. Morshead (Acting) 


Finland. 


*Mr. C. H. A. BR. Hardcastle .. 

*Mr. Carr Joakim ee ee oe 
*Mr, R. W. Plummer .. oe a 
. O. G. Alexander : 


France, 


Monsieur P. Dubols 
Consulate-General) .. 
Monateur E. P. F. Chalant 
Monsieur E. Didot 
Monsieur R. Rodenfuscr 
Vacant .. 
*Mr. J.A. Oliver. 
*Mr.T.C. Beaumount 
*Mr.J.A. Ruinat 
*Mr. R. B. Howison (on Jeave).. 
*Mr George Howilson (acting) 
Vacant 


(in-charge of 


ea 


Germany. 


Baron Lcnaep Von ome Wachentor 
Herr Karl Ka 
*Herr Bdwin acai Bl oec ch 


Dr. H. Bichter (Transferred to Calcutta for Viecceaecl 


oe time being.) 
r. BE. Von Selzam ‘ eis 
Herr ¥. Hornemann (acting) “e 


Greece. 


*Mr. M. Presvelos se 
°Mr. Philon N. Philon .. 
*Mr. F. A. Archdale... as 
Mr, N. Pantaropolo 


( meiionin camel 


e 





Foreign Consular Officers. 





| 
| Appointment. Station, 
| 

. {Consul es me --| Aden, 

Do. axe -| Bombay. 
ees Do. oe ae ee Calcutta, 
.-| Do. a «-| Karachi. 

(Consular Agent .. --| Bombay. 
° Consul ee es ee Aden. 
--| Do. aie ae -.| Bombay 
ee Do, ee ea @a Oaluutt a. 
--| Do, , ‘ -»| Calicut. 
Do. e¢ ee Madras. 
-| Do. i ‘ --| Rangoon. 
- | Vice-Consul os .-| Calcutta. 
Do. ..| Karachi. 
Consul a Calcutta. 
Consul aia Calctuta. 
os Consul e0e Ld . Bombar. 
--|Vice-Consul Rangoon. 
Do. oe Calcutta. 
Do. - | Madras. 
the 
es Goneul on . Calcutta, 
ee Do. ee * Bombay. 
Vice-Consul Calcutta. 
Consular Agent Aden. 
: Do. Akvab. 
Do. Chittagong 
. Do. ° Karachi. 
e Do. oe Vadras 
oe Do, s Rangoon. 
Do, Do. 
es Do. Telilcherry. 
-|Consul-General ,. Calcutta. 
ee = ee ee * Bombay. 
ve Rangoon. 
oe Bombay. 
* Do. ) Calcutta. 
es Consul ee ee es Ports 8, India. 


. -(Constl-General 
» (Consul 


ee Do. . | 
..|Deputy Consul 





Calcutta. 

oe r Bombay, 

ae ee Kara chi. 
..| Bombay. 


et Seago er ere ee i Te 


Honorary. 
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Name, Appolntment Station. 
Hungary | 
(Lemporarily closed) Consul Calcutta 
*Monsleur Akos Milko . . oe Bombay. 
Vacant. we ; Do. ae Madras. 
Iran. 


Mr Gholam Reza N voursed és 
Vonsieur Issa Maha 


ion Abdossamad Alt Abadi (on leave) 


Vacant 
Monsieul Abdool Hussein Esfandiari 
Vacant... ie ‘ os 
Vacant at a as 

Iraq. 


Consul-General 
Consul 


Se Do, 
Do. 
Do 
Do. ea 


Monweu Ibrahim Begal khedayr in charge |Consul 


ut the Consulate General) 
Italy. 


Cav Nobile Renato Galilean! d’Agilano, Count |Consul General 


di Caravonica, 
Signor Guido Sollazzo .. 
Cavalier Dr. icc Pasqualucel 
Vicant. ae 
*Dr. G B. Secco . aig 
*Sitnor Carlo R Davies 
Vacant 
Vacant y ah 
*Signor R, Stuparich — aa 
Varant 5 é 
*Mr Carlo Minto (acting) oie 


Japan. 
Vac ant 
Vacant 
Mr M Ishikawa 
Mr.K. Yutani .. 


Mi Nonomura (acting ‘Consul General) 


M1 S Mochid7uki 


Luxremburg. 


jronsant Alphonse Als (on leave) 


T. J Clement, (In charge) .. 
Nepal. 


; Do. 
Vonsu) oe 


Do, 
Vice Consul 
Do. 


Do 
Consular Agent 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Consul General 
Consul 
Do 


Do. a 
Vice Consul 
Do 


Vice-Consul . 
Do. ae 


Pravala Gorkha Dakhina Bahu Lieutenant |Consul-General 
Colonel Daman Shumshere Jung Bahadui 


no 
Netherlands. 
ir Ph C Visser (on leave) 


ayosteur M J Van & hreven (acting) 


; W Meek (on leave) 
at RC Forsyth (acting) 
a G Velthorst 
ms A D Charles 
eM ( Voegeli 
aL A Verhage 
Vr J A Mayer . 
Nicaragua. 
Wace C. H. A. B. Hardcastle 
hant 








Consul General 
Do 
Consul 
Du 
Do 
Du 
Do 


Do 
Vice Consul 


.. |Consul ea 
6 Do. ‘ 


® Honorary. 


Delhi 
D 


oO 
Bombay, 
Calcutta, 
Karachi 
Madras. 
Moulmein 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Oaloutta. 
Aden. 
Calcutta. 
Aden. 
Bombay. 
Calcutta 
Akyab. 
Karachi, 
Madras 
Rangoon 


Calcutta 
Do. 
Bombay 
enwoon, 
Calcutta 
Bombay 


Bombay. 
Do. 


Delhi 


Calcutta 
Do 


Aden 

Do 
Bombay 
Madras 
Karachi 
Rangoon 
Calcutta 


Bombay. 
Calcutta 


—— oy 
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Name. 


Norway 


Vonsieur G. Lochen eh 
*Mr, W. Meek (on Jeave) P 
*Mr. R C. Forsyth (acting) 
°Mr. Torlelf Ahslan ee : 
*Mr, A. 8. Todd 

*Mr W Gardiner 

®*Vir, RB W. Johnston .. 

°Mr H. B. Mardon-Ranger 
Vacant... P es ‘ 
*Mr R& 8 Larkin. 


*Mr. P. G. G. Salkeld .. 
Panama. 
U.S A 
Peru. 
Vacant... 


Monsieur Cesar Gianella 
Vacant ee ee s 


Poland. 


Dr. Eugene Banasinsk: . 
*Mr Rajendra Singh 


Portugal. 


Senhor C. P. Dr Mesquita Feneira .. 

*Sir Hormusiee Cowasjee Dinshaw, 
M.V.O., O.B.E. (on leave). 

*hr. F. H. C. Dinshaw (aeting) Sis 

*Mr.G. 3 Moses. 

*Rev. Avelino deSouza Vila-Verde (on leave), 

*Rev Alberto Lopes (acting) 

*Senor P. L. Ferrow ia. Se i 

*Senor A. P. J. Fernandes... es 

*Py Je T. Alfonso e@ es ae 


Kt., 


Roumania. 


®*Major §. A. Paymaster, I.M.S. (retd.) 


Siam. 


*Mr W. Hunter .. - 
eMr.G. L. Winterbotham .. 2 
Mr. A.B, Prior .. e. ae ae 


Foreign Consular Officers. 


Appointment. 
Congal-Genera! 
ns ‘a 

Do 

Do, 

Do. 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do. e 
Do. 
Do. 


(onsul-General in charge. 


(‘onsul-General 
Consul 
Do. re 


Consul 
Do, 


Consul-Genoera!l 
Consul] 


Consul 


Consul-General 
Consul ee 


e as 


* Honorary. 


Station, 


Calcutta. 
Aden. 


aan Bom ay 


, bpeiiaitl 
rail 


ere 


Karachi. 
Moalmeijn. 


Calcutta. 


Caloutta. 
Do. 
Rangoon. 


Bombay. 
Calcutta. 


Bombay. 


Calcutta. 
Bombay. 
Rangoon, 


Foreign Consular Officers. 





Name. Appointment. 
Spain. 

&% nor Don Felix de Iturriaga (on leave) Consul 

*Vionyeur R Rodenfuser Vice-Consul 

Dr D § Fraser (in charge of the Consulate) Do 

*Dr D. D. Ghose.. we re es Do 

*Mr Ww Young ee Do 

*Mr A Ruinat ; Do 

‘Mr fF W.D Alinn ais ‘ ee Do : 
Sweden. 

Monn Gustaf Lowenhard Consul General 

*Mr. A. E Adams wi Consul 

*Mr 8. O Sundgren = we Do 

*Mr E W L[lmastedt (on lesve) Do 

*Monsicur C G Hylten-Cavallins (acting) Do 

*mr Cc. W. Wood ‘ Do. 

*Mr Ivar Thomsen Do 

Vacant Do a 

Switzerland. 


‘Dr H A son derceser (Acting) 
*Monsieur M. M Sta 

Monsieur F A iletag 
Monsicnr W R Oretle 
*Monsieur © Voegeli 


Turkey. 


*Mr L C Mousell (on leave) 
*Monsieur E Edelmann (acting) 


United States of America. 


Vacant 

Mr Ldward M Groth (In charge ‘of the 
Coneulate General) 

Mr Rufus H Lane, Jr 

Mr Henry S Waterman (on leave) — 

Mr J G Groentnger . 

Mi tea C Jordan 

Mr. W H Scott (on leave) 

Mr L J CGallanan 

Mr Charles M Gerrity 

Mr f J Hohcnthal 

Mi N Lancaster (incharge of the Consulate) 

Vir John J Macdonald 

Vir Robert D Coe 

Mi F.W Jandrey 

Mr Lloyd E. Riggs 

Mr Leland ©. Altaffer 


Mr Ly. Lyle C Himunel (in charge of the Consul te) 
ant 


Uruguay. 
, ant 
“ir J B Tarnbull.. - 


Venezuela. 
“Yr H, Aldridge 


— 





Consul Genctal s6 
Consul 
Cunsul Agent 

Do 


Do 
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Hill Stations. 


In India especially during the months of April Mahsbleshwar. (4,500 ft.)}—-Until recently, 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the summer seat of the Government of Bombay 
hills, Being anything from 2,000 to 8,900 feet Those who do not motor the whole way from 
sbove the level of the sea and difficult of access Bombay, a distance of about 180 miles, usnally 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- take train to Poona and then hire a car from 
fully cool and peaccful. Here one can usually Poona to Mahableshwar. Mahableshwar |, 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply Jaze in noted for its delightful vegetation : orohids and 


beautiful surroundings and forget all about the| 


trials of work and prickly heat. Theseare the 
principal hill rtations In alphabetical order :— 


Da g- (8,000 ft.}—From Darjecling 
the highest mountain peaks in the world can 
be seen. The temperature averages 2° above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80° in summer nor falls below 
$0° in winter. Darjecling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguri, a journey of 10 hours. From 
Siliguri the Journey is completed cither by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours. The principal 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount Everest, the 
Grand (Rockville), and the Park. 


Kangra Valley —The Kangra Valley is 
situated about 100 miles oast-north-east of 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Range 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and’ 
buildings. The visitor must take train from’ 
Lahore to Pathankot where he changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar in Mandi 
tate. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle’s Grand View and the 
Arraumoor ; and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 


Kashmir.— Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be reached by taking 
train (either G. I. P. or B. B. & C. 7.) from 
Bombay to Rawalpindi (about 48 hours) whence 
the remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor, The average height of the valley is 
about 6,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Nedou’s Hotel orin boarding 
houses, or one oan hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jhelum. At Gulmarg Nedou's is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents. 


i - (7,000 ft)—Regarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s hill 
stations, issituated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni Hills overlooking the plains, 
Re by metre-gauge from Madras 
Kodaikanal Road and thence by a 4 hours’ 
motor run. The Carlton is the principal hotel. 
There are also boarding houses. 


Matheran. (2,500 oe ra nearest hill 
station to Bombsy, ideal for walkers and any 
body wanting rest and quiet. Reached by 


taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 


the Bugby Hotel. 


lilies bloom in April and May. Hotels :— 
Race View and Frederick. 


Mount Abu. (4,500 ft.)}-—An ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineccring 
holiday with the interests of an archeological] 
excursion. Reached by B. B. & C. J. trains tu 
Ahmedabad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence the journey is completed by car, 
The Rajputana Hotel is recommended. Thee 
is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use which must be obtained 
ae the Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Mount 

u. 


Murree. (7,000 ft.)\—-The summer _head- 
quarters of the Northern Command. Magni- 
ficent views and walks. Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by car, The principal hotels are the 
Cecil and the Viewforth. 


Mussoorie. (7,500 ft.}—-Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine’ climate 
Reached from Bombay by G.I. P. or B. B. & € 
I. trains to Dehra Dun, @ journey of 35 hours, 
where it is necessary to change over to motor 
which reaches Mussoorie about two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Charleville, 
Hackman’s Grand, and the Savoy. 


Naini Tal. (6,500 ft.)—Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces. From Bombay there are two ways 
of pens there. The first is to take either 
G.I. P. or B. BG. & C. I. train to Muttra, thence 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence Ly 
motor (2 Bouts) The second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take G, I. P, train to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre: 
gauge railway. The Grand, Metropole and 
Royal are the best hotels. 


Octacamund.—Familiarly known as Ooty 14 
situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet. The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunrise to sunsct 
fs 57.883 degrees. Ootacamund is the adminis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of thc 


from April to September. 
train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor-car for five hours, 
or by taking train to Mettupalayam Via Madra. 
and thence by hill railway to Ootacamund 
The principal hotels are the Savoy and Ceail. 


Pachmari. (8,500 ft.)}—-Situated on & plates | 
in the Mahadeo Hills, is the summer quarters 
the Government of the Central Provinces. + 
delightful hot-weather health resort. Resch 
by G.I. P. railway to Pipariya Via Jubbulpor: 
and a two hours’ motor journey. The bes! 
hotel on the Hill. 
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Simle. (7,000 ft.)—The summer headquarters 
ot the Government of India, 1s situated on several 
sinall spurs of the lower Himalayas. Towards 
the end of September, and in October and 
November Simla enjoys the best elimate in 
the world. Reached from Bombay by taking 
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G.1. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Kalka and thence 
either by hill railway or motor. There are 
many good hotels and boarding houses. The 
leading hotels are the Cecil, Clarks, Corstorphans, 
Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and Wildflower 
Hall (Mahasu). 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing to their Immensity and the time and 
(ost involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaineering 
and exploration remains to be done in the world’s 
jughest mountain range. There are over fifty 
summits of 25,000 ft. and of these only one, 


hamet (25,447 ft.) has been scaled, whilst there to 


are innumerable Jesser summits of such formi- 
dable difficulty, owing to the comparatively 
recent geological formation of the range, that 
judged by modern mountaineering standards 
the majority are inaccessible. The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by latest measure- 
ments is 29,141 ft. Next come Kanchenjunga 
and K2, both about 28,150 ft., though which 
is the higher of the two is not certain. 


Picneery Climbers.—Mountaineering in the 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peak» 
in the course of their work. Among these 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schlagintweit 
brothers, who in 1855 reached a height of 
22,329 ft. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, whilst I. 8. 
Pocock of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 ft. in the same district. 
Another notable early explorer was the famous 
butanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1849, explo- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga and 
made attempts to climb Kangchenjau, 22,700 ft. 
and Pauhunri, 23,180 ft. Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India, Among thesc men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. 


Later in the nineteenth century came Sir 
Martin (now Lord) Conway who, in 1892, made 
explorations in the Karakoram Himalayas, 
particularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
2 peak of 23,000 ft. Sir Francis Younghusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
act omplished the first crossing of the Karakoram 
Pais The Duke of the Abruzzi also made 
& number of expeditions into this range and 
Tea hed a height of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering developed rapidly in_ the 

nineties’, and a bold attempt was made by 
AL} noe et G Professor N. Collie and Briga- 
dier General e Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
nountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
ost In 1899 D. W. Freshileld made the firat 
tub of Kanchenjunga and explored the 
Nep.l side of the mountain. 


of New Phase.— Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier- 
fn ‘al Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
wt ss Were trained for mountaineering and, 
mith the advent of first class porterage, Hima- 
442: Mountaineering entered on a new phase. 
it id Mra. Bullock Workman made a number, 
© beditions into the Karakorams and W. W.: 


Graham made a number of remarkable ascents, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the saeee of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Rubenstein and 
Monrad Aas who got within a few feet of the 
Dp. 

The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by Dr. A. M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition. He 
climbed several great peaks including Kangchen- 
au, Pauhunri and Chomiomo and made expedi- 
ions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colone) H. T, Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamet. 


In 1907 Brigadier-General Bruce, Dr. T. G 
Longstaff and A. L.Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and _  reconnoitred Kamet. After 
this Longstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb Kamet by C. F. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gained. Captain Morris Slingsby also attemp- 
ted Kamet at this time. 

Attempts on  Kanchenjunga—The first 
attempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche. 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, E. F. Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 25,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 

In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of pete including the thang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 


The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. Schaller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

In the summer of 1931 a y of young 
British climbers led by Mr, F. 8. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,447 ft.) the highest mountain peak, 
though not the highest altitude ever reached by 
man, 

beta Everest.—A descri sgt i og avons 
to climb Mount Ever ) est mountain 
in the world, may be divided under three 
hadings: the reconnaissance ¢ tion of 
1921; the fret attempt in 1922, and the second 
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in 1924 A still further attempt is being made 
at the time of writing, in Apml, 1933 


The preliminary expedition for the reconnais 
sance of the RE Pron Lise to Mt Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt Col C K Howard Bury 
The approaches to Mt Lverest on all its northern 
faces were pear examined, and relations 
were established with all the local authorities 
On the information and experience of the re 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig Gen the Hon 
C G Bruce Capt G I Tinch ond Capt J G 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen 1n 
reaching the height of 27,800 ft During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high 


The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig Gen Bruce But owing to his ill 
health It-Coloncl E F Norton took on 
the command Lt Col kh F Norton and 
Dr T BH Somervell reached a height of 28 200 
feet Then a final attempt was made by GQ L 
Mallory and A C Irvine They were assisted 
by a pUDcorae party consisting of N Kk Odell 
and T de V Hazard On June 6th they left 
the 25000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 26 800 ft On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain 

The expedition of 1983 followed a successful 
effort by Lt Col J I R Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikkim to obtaln the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aepis of the Royal Geogra 
phical Socicty and the Alpine Club and Mr Hugh 
Ruttledge, formerly of the 10 accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition 
Included in it as members were Mr I § Smythe 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of 
1031, and Capt F St J Birnie, & E Shipton 
and Dr C R Greene climbed Kamet 
with Mr Smythe in 1931 Ihe Lvxpedition 
reachtd Calcutta in lLebruary and foithwith 
proceeded to its maim task 


The expedition established its base camp in the 
Rongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April 
21st Camp I was established Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col 23000 ft prolonged 
and arduous work Camp IV, 22,800 ft was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North Col slopes had 
been climbed The 6 ition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Alipore One installation was at Darjeclinig 
one at the base ag and a third at Oamp IT} 
21,000 ft Oamp TII was linked to the North 
Col by field telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 28,000 ft from the plains of 
Tadia in a short space of time 


Owing to a series of bizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until] May 22nd 
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But it was peches at 25,500 ft several hundre | 
feethigher than previously The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard ani 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV Tie 
Camp was re established on May 28th and :n 
May 20th Wyn Harris, ] Wager and J 1 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
age Camp VI at 27,400 ft, 600 ft higher 
han in 1924, after a magnificent effort on th 
part of the porters lLongland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in 1 
blizzard and only by exercising great moun 
taineering skill steered them down to Camp \ 
The folowmg morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissanceof the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north east ridge finally followed the saine 
route as Nortonin 1924 They were stopped by; 
dangerous conditions at 28 100 ft and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shiptonand Smyth: 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V_ The following 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unabl to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
Junelst they made their attempt on thesummit 


An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs Shipton descended to Camp V 
the same day in very bad weather and Smythe 
spent a third night at Gamp VI descending t 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard Owing t 
frosthites, stramed hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp A week later they returned to Camp IJI 
to make another attempt Owing, howevwr 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to b 
abandoned and the expedition returned t> 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Evorest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson a youns 
airman Having penetrated Tibet in dinguis 
he marched to Lverest and with a few porter 
succecded in reaching 21000 feet He then 
went on alone and nothing more has since becn 
heard of him until his body was disccy 
near tle site of Camp 3 21000 feet by WI 
hk EF Shiptons party in 1980 


Aerial Expedition —An interesting aside to th 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1983 for the purpose of photo, 
pang ne mountain from the alr ‘Lhis ventut 
was financed by Lady Houston Major L V ‘ 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides was its leader 
and in charee of its survey work Lord Clydesda! 
chief pilot, Fit Lt A McIntyre second pilot ard 
Major FP T Etherton, ite London mana: ! 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptati : 
of e well-known Wapiti, were provid: 
A special point in thelr equipment was 

rovision of compressed oxygen for suPi : 
cn gas masks to the aviators at ra 
altitudes The expedition was not perm . 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so 85 ‘i 
circle Mt Everest, but both machines successfi 
flew over the org and several good photogra} 


] 
were taken of it By on of the Ne} 
Government a line of flight from Purnea - 
base of the so gana across Nepal terri i 
to Mt Everest, was taken and along 
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yod survey photographs as the somewhat vta the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
; oor Visibility at the time of the flight, in April, of the Gangotri glacier 
1, ermitted Lt Col C FE Stoehr, RE, and Lt D M 


An Interesting mountainfight of which, Burm, RE _ lost ther lives on 12th August 


lctails were published in 1988 was one from | 1932, while climbing on Panjtarm, near Pahigam 


tugalpur to Gilgit and back, undertaken by |/n Kashmir 

the R A F at Rusalpur in the conrse of its Several expeditions have lately been made 
routine duties in October 1982 Theexpedition|'nto the Himalayas by members of the 
was commanded by F Lt Isaac and was made Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
Ly five of the machines ordinarily in use by the Sikkim by members of its Hastern Section 


korce The distance from Risalpur by wa of lu 1035 an attempt to scale a Peak 36 25 400 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Vatbay to fet in tho western Karakorams was made by 


Cilgit is 286 miles It was covercd in 2 hrs Hienut J Waller Jieut J Hunt Dr J 4S Carslaw 
0 mins on the ontward filghtand in 2 hrs %nd WR Brotherhood, RAY A serica of bhz 
mins on the return journty Iroin Gilait vards were expu rienced but the party reached a 
' machines further procecded upon flights height stimated as 24 500 d4eet Ihe re is no great 
jver the Hunza Nagar and Rakiot aroas difficulty between this point and the summit 
Brilhant photographs of Nanga Parbat ind In 19386 4 French Expedivvon 1B pl anned to the 


Rakaposhi as wel] as of other places of impor karakoriams Its rin Ipal object 18 said to 
tance or interest were taken bu an attempt to clrymb the Hidden Peak, one 


ot 

Lhe you 19898 te a wll ardaitived aepedltion o ae peaks near the nad of the Baltoro 
to Mount Nanga Parbat It wasconduc = Farlyin 1935 tlc Tibetan Govcrnm nt granted 
ted by Dr Merk] of Munich and included Lt permission fora further attempt to take place 
R N Hier of the Gilgit Scouts who acted trom June 1935 to June 1936 inclusive 

as transport officer an American Mr Rand = ag thcre was no time to organi an attempt 
Herron and Miss I. Knowlton of Boston, USA 5n the summit it w1s decidcd to scnd ont a small 
Several determined attempts to reach the pirty under the leadcrsmpofMr } } Shipton 
summit of the mountain in August were brought }his had as its objects Collection of data as to 
to an end by the break up of the weather monsoon snow and weather conditions, ex 
before they attamed success ainination of altt mative routes trom the west 


The Disaster of 1934.—In 1934 Herr Mcrki the trying out of nw men toi the summit 
returned to the attack with an even stronger attempt physiological obsirvations a sterio 
party, which included a number of well known pee en tiic survey erumuination of Ice 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains formationson thc North Col 
Incr and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans Ihis expedition proved that Evercst cannot 
port officers Fatality early overtook the be ascended duting the monsoon and that the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumoni. nly Sore of an asccnt is dttring the period 1m 
Owing to various delavs Carap I was not mcdirtely bc fore the monsoon 
established until the end of June The party Conditions during the monsoon are extremely 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leavin, only langi1 ous and the party had a nariow escape 
slelkcton camps behind Finally, atter a height from an enormous avalanche that jell trom the 
f 25000 feet had been reached and Camp »!opx 4 of the North Col 
VITE eatablished at 24 800 fect a terrible bliyzara uring the course of this reconnaissance two 
[rhe The party retreated, but owlng to thc 1041 praks over 20 000 tuc t high wore ascended 
st rm and ill-e a daa camps retreat became 1 fhe 1936 Lepedivtion 1s 1d by Mr Hugh Rut 
rut during whic no fewer than nine lives ledge It includes three of the 1933 climbers 
wore lost Herren Merkl, Welztnbach and Wie Me3515 Shipton Smyth: and Wyn Harris and 
land and six Warjeeling porters—mcen who ne of tne 1933 Signals Officcis Jieut Smijth 
hal accompanied the 1983 Everest Expedition Wyndhain Tho party numbers 12 as against 
Ot tht Luropeans only the two Austrians Herren |6 1n 1933 and of the climbing party of eight 
‘ hneidtr and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst (1% have Lvirest experience, only one Lieut 
of the surviving porters all of whom were Gavin being new tothe Himalayaa The attack 
frosttitten One or two spent a week without Will b launchd iv Brigadier Nortons route 
fo | or shelter ame an add ins camp is planned which 1t 

[his Is the i 1s hoped w « pitched at 27 800 feet Some 
lisister that nae yet oosarred aaa ie a yg nanan of ne a nt seat be ga uged 

4 rom thc climbers estimate of 10 hours to clim 
pha bata? expedition to the Karakorams tooh the last 1200 fact It 1s hhkcly that the first 
i u 1934 under the leadership of Dr G att lb 
Nvhr nfurth AL four peaks of ‘ Quoen attempt will be made without oxygen apparatus 
uy wore cHmbed The highest of these has Tt this fail, an attempt will bt macdc using ox) gen 
ttt it to be more than 1 000 feet higher February 1928, at New Dell with the object of 

I encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
iy L384 Messrs E E Shipton and H W exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
ont 1 by a magnificent pleco of exploration Himalayas through science art, literature and 
m /untaneering, succeeded in penetrating epor Tho initiation of this Club was due to 
i" herto impracticable Rishi Gangatothc the Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary 
i ‘ basin of Nanda Deyi, thereby solving a Commerce Dopartment of the Government of 
yan, at had exercised the minds of Himala India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, MC, RE 
the, (Utatneers for many years and completing Assistant Surveyor-General Ite mem bersht 
we 15 k of pioneers such as Dr, T G Longstaff 1s over 350, including three lady members an 
lim ough Buttledge Messrs Shipton and its president is General Sir Kenneth Wigram 

also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotri Major Gueterbock is Hon pecretary 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Deijhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of Iadia, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Governient of India 
were located in one Province, and im the capita) 
of that Province—the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment—for several months in every year 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close prox ae of the Goverm- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential ita disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change 

arious places had been discussed as possible 
Apitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour, 
and, as Lord Crewe said [n his despatch on the 
subject, ‘“‘to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Hmpire should at once enforce the con- 
tinulty and promise the permanency of Rn- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.” 


The foundation stone of the niw cipital 
was lald by the King Emperor on December 
16, 1011, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delh) 
of the past The land chesen 1s free from 
ability to flood, has 4 natural drainage, and 
ig not manwom It is nut cumbered with 
Monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn.-General Sr 0. P. Lukis, Mr H.T 
Keeling, ©.8.1., AMI.0.E., and Major J. C 
Roberteon, 1.4.8 , was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Their report, dated 4th March, 1913 
states that “the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no dovht cen exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.” 


The Town Plan and Architecture.—A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
lan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March 1913. 
ork was be in accordance with it and its 
main lines have been followed throughout. 
The central point of interest fn the lay-out, 


which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern 
me nt House, and two large blocks of Secretariat« 
Lhis Government centre has been given 2 
position at Raisina hill near the centre of the 
new citv. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
fer Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for the Secretanats The former building 1 
estimated to cost approximately Rs 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were orginally estimatcd 
to some Rs 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
case if used has already partly been utilised 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
in the ant few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wa.’ 
and linked on to the great main avenue or parh 
way which leads to Indrapat Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum The axis running north 
cast towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers 
They are officlully described as the Council 
House and the read is named Parliament-strett 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities eff the road through Pahargun), which ics 
tothe west of Old Delhi inthe din ction of The 
Ridge ‘The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,17 {cet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues 10 
addition to the main avenues are those runnil, 
at right angles to the main east to west arls 


In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi onder a Chief Commissioner _ {his 
enclave was entirely taken from the D¢lhi 
district of the Punjab and Its total area ls 
578 square miles. On the basis of the Census 0! 
1011, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province wae 898,269 and of thi 
new afea 14,552, or a total of 412,821 ! 
population of the Municipal town of py 
was 229,144, The plans of the New Capita 
altow for a population within it of TOG 
Itg present population is approximately 40 0! 
Sites have been allotted for forty Ruling Print'> 
aud Chiefs to bwid houses for their ow! 
occupation during their visits to the new cit’ 
and several of these habitations have bit? 
erected. 


There was, as regatde architecture, V 
longed “battle of the styles” over : 
Finally, to use the language of the architer 
has been the alm ‘to expreas within the 
ofthe medium and of the powers of its i 
the Ideal and the fact of British rule in !0 


The New Capital. 


of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
roent.’’ The inspiration of the designs is mani 
festly Weatern, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
teatures without abandoning the architect's 
um to avoid domg violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 


Cost of the Scheme.—it was at first tenta- 
{ively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the origina! despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors after wards increased the amount 
he chief of these pens the }mmense rise in 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs ofrupeea. This amount included 
atlowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
cstimates The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January 1923, 
estimated the total expenditure at Bes. 1,20¢ 
likhs including Rs. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change Actual expenditure upto approvyi 
mitely the end of 1929 was Rs 14 crores) Thi 
miy be taken as the figure for the completion 
ofthe main project 


The Project Estimate contains certain items 
sich a8 land, residences, water supply, electric 
lizht and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the Interest on the capital 
outluy, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and indirect receipts is secured. 
The project, after being completed and closed 
Wis re-opened in 1933-84 This became neccs- 
sary Owing to the need to increase residential 
icommodation for officers and staff and facilit- 
itud by a period of cheap money Governinent 
utilised the occasion for extending the residen- 
fiul accommodation for visiting members of the 
Indiin Tegislature The population ot the 
uw City is now ahout 80,000, practically all the 
tuiliime sitcs within it are taken up and the 
Hania a extending the layout has atinost 
VTEVe? 


Progress of the work.—The construction 
4 New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotinent in consequence of the war and the 
absence of officers and other establishmenus 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ted that there were transferred to them from 
‘ueutta in October, 1924, the ollices of the 
oo ountant General, Central Revenues, and the 
levdquartera of the Royal Air Force In India 
¥erc also housed in them in the wintors of 
1024 25 and 1925-26. The original programme of 

D 


com- 

CaUreaeun ins Ry Mibeelaaeisisdes vite: naan DCL 

Mo | from old Delhi into their quarters 1n the 
: “ Sccretariata on coming down from Simla 
= \ vember, 1926. All Government Depart- 
"lt , including the Army Departments and 
| Headquarters and R. A. F. Headquarters, 
their offices in the new Secretariats, of 
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which the builders have already had to carry- 
out the first section of the extension 
rovided for in the architects’ plans The 
femmbers of H. E. the Viceroy’s Executive 
Counr!) including H. E. the Commander-in- 
Chief, llvo in thelr new official residences 
in the new capital H. E. the Viceroy 
took up his residence in the new Gov- 
(ronment House there on 23rd December 1929. 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
Season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Goveinment of India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordimary annual 6 months residence in 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided In consultation with 
the India Ofhce to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
duced for trialin 1028 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhitill mid-April and bringing it down 
Sinva from again in mid-October. The experi- 
ment was not very successful and was not 
Topeated till 1982-38, when Retronchment 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay in Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
period from the seasonal official occupants of its 
residential] buildings, the rentsin Delhi being 
higher than those for residences in Simla. It 
remains to be scen whether the consequent profit 
wil] exceed the additional general expense of 
keeping staff down inthe heat. An early descent 
from Simla to New Delhi was postponed in the 
autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 
the Public Health Commussioner on the gencral 
unhealthiness of the Winter Capital in October. 
But various factors, meludmg especially the 
Increaping length of the winter Legislative 
Session are tending to override argument 
and make prolongation of the Dclhi Season im 
the spring neceSprary 


Art Decorations —The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement ot Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi: ‘Ihe outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows <A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected, 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the begmning of 
March 1925 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, lf finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
flage process 1n stu, Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tompera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initia) expense of preparing 
them When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
ald im addition to a suitable honorarium 

overnment undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantec that the finished paintings 
will permancntly be preserved, Government 

intimated that historical or allegorical sub- 
jects would be given preference Over reli- 
gious ones, and English artista living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
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strictly reserved to Indian artisis. Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
resulta that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work 1s continually progressing. Govern- 
ment, meanwhile, instituted a schome for sending 
selected artists to Europe for finishing studies 
to enable them the better to join in the work, 
and this is in operation. 


All-India War Memorial.—H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen js a fine oe in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy's 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Loid Irwin in 
February, 1981. 


George V Memorial.—It was decided last 
cold weather to erect a memorial statue to His 
late Majesty, King Emperor (Gteorge V, in 
Princes’ place the large park like area lying 
between the All-India War Memorial and the 
Purana Qila. The origin of this proposal was 
& movement sturted among the Ruling Princes, 
sometime previously, to crect a white memorial 
statue to His Majesty in the new city and this 
scheme had made considerable progress when 
His Majesty died. The matter was then con- 
sidered in a broader light and in consultation 
between Their Highnesses and His Excellency 
the Har) of Willingdon, The Princes agreed to 
merge their scheme in a larger one for an All- 
India memorlal to iTis Late Majesty. H. B. the 
Viceroy issued an appeal for subscriptions to the 
major scheme and he and Her Execllency the 
Countess of Willingdon opened the gencral 
subscription list with a donation of Rs. 5,000 
Sir Kdwin Lutyons was invited to submit a 
design for a memorial and His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the representatives of the Ruling 
Princes inspected Princes’ place with a view to 
a statue being erected there and in particular 
had a temporary wooden structure erocted so 
that they might judge how a statue of the same 
dimensions would appear from different view- 

ints, The statue of His Lato Majesty 18 to be 
n bronze and will show His Majesty seated under 
a lofty canopy. 


Pablic Institutions.—It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Politica) 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 

resided. The proposal is still ‘‘under considera- 
jon.’’ To implement it would require an esti- 
mated capital outlay of Ra. 12} lakhs, 


The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried » Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary. teaching and residential 
University of i, the bulldimgs for which 
would be erected in the new capital The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 


by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university mast be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them crecualy tu 
modify their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe 
cutive Council, Unfortunately the inabilit, 
of the Government of India to allot considerab|, 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundationstone of the university build 
Ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The yeneral question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government. For the time beiny 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delht occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and In 1931 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to it for its 
future home. 


The new city was the scene of notabl 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931 
The first of these was the unveillng of four 
“Dominion Columns” suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretatiat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman oi the 
old style in full sail The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ono« crected {in varions 
arts of the Jand by Asoka and were presente} 
ry Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, The first two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives 0 

rform the ceremony of unvelling. Ncw Zea- 
and nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the sam 
purpose. Thesecond great ceremony was the 
inauguration of the War Memorial. Thus was 
performed in State by His Excellency the 
Viveroy in the presence of representatives o! 
every unit of the army in India of the Royal 
Alr Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. A New Delhi Municipa! 
Committee with its own permanent official 
Chairman and Secretariat was established 
in 1932, 

City Extension.—-The new city now, in tlic 
midst of ita season, contains a population o! 
approximately 80,000 the maximum number 
for which it was designed. Of the sumerous 
Ruling Princes who were allotted sites for 
residence, very few have yet responded by 
building. Otherwise the available residc nti 
building space is almost covered and the tim 
has come to consider and plan extensions of th: 
city. The main direction for this is southward 
where for some threo miles beyond the limits vf 
present development, Government haveland in 
their eet and have placed it at th 
disposal of the City administration. The \« 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies immedintely sout! 
ward of the existing new City boundary op { 
southern side and A. EH, the Earl of Willingdo! 
in February 1986, opened alongside the hi bh 
road there a tine new Willingdon Air aa N 
which is furnished with the most mot | 
equipment for day and night flying. 
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Freemasonry in India. 


in 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 


urand Lodge of Engjand to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., 


iuthorising him to“‘open a new Lodge tn Bengal.”’ 
Qt his personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt. Farwimter, who in the following year 
sueceeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, @ Lodge was established in 1730, which ip 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
ot the Bast India Company, and is described 
i. “No, 72 at Bengal mn the East Indies,” The 
oext Provinclal Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740; 
after whom came the Ion. Roger Drake, appoint- 
(d 10th April1755. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
gettlement by Surajah Dowlah In 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it {8 improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement 


The minutes of the Grand Lodge intorm us that 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the ‘‘ Lodges 
mw the Kast Indies” Mt. Cullin Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
the custom In Bengal ‘‘to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 


\otes of the members present, from amongst. 


those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.”” This annual eloction 
19800n a8 notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
hemg thought an infringement of his prerogative. 
(In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767; but in pass- 
ing tt may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
(d by Earl Ferrarsin 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
(ommander of the ‘*‘Admiral Watsou,” Indiaman 
“for East India where 00 other Provincial Lodge 
8 to be found.”” Middleton's election was con- 
itmed October $1et, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
lorwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as on the practice of annua) elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable ip- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
Continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
Meet It seems that the officers were selected 
ron. only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other es, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
‘elvis to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
181; atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
is Cucutta combined and gave their allegiance 
| ths United Grand Lodge of England and 
ra “Inoe been working peaceably under the 
Ovincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
Dae in that year and in 1840 created 


trict Grand Lodge. 


Madras.—The earliest 


Lodge in Southern 
uli No, 222) was established in 


adras in 1762. 


M. preserved. 


Three others were also established about 17066, 
In the same year Capt. Kdmund Pascual was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and tn tle following year another Lodge was 
estublishid at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Rodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by thelr 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in & great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1818 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation In 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who inhis reply to the 
congiatulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the mort honourable that he prasessed."’ 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 


Bombay.—Two Lodges were established In 
this Presidency during the 18th eee Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat In 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was cngaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. Iu 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by elght Masons residing 
there and aleo to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon, Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed & wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested “that his name might be 
inserted In the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after belng duly passed 
and ralsed a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan,” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay In 1822. 


In 1823 a Military Lodge ‘‘ Orion-in-the- West" 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 16 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this 1.odge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant as subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 18383, According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee ot three gold mohura 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of ita existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of ‘‘ Orlor’’ seceded and formed the ‘‘ Lodge 


‘of Hope” also at Poona No. 802. 
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Here Orion unrecognizd at home avled [reland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
in the secession of some of its members who jurisdiction in India By far the largest is the 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the first the aext largest ta the third and hum ber 
Parent Lie from the Grand J odge of England of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small J} 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti Grand Lodge of England divides ite rule und 
fication of the existence of ‘‘Orion-in-the-West [ive District Grand Masters independent of «ac! 
had reached England, nor had any fees been other and directly subordmate to the Grand 
rexived, although these including quarterages Waster of England by whom they are appointed 
had been paid into the Provincia) Grand Lodge 


Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained Bengal 

that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 79 Lodges Rt Wor Bro Eric Studd, PG D 

the Provinclal Grand Master of Coromande] MLA, Dis G Master, Dy GM 
had exceeded his powers Ultimately a new Kdward A _ H_ Blunt, CIE, OBT 

warrant No 6598 was granted as already stated ICS PGD, Assist DG M, F W 
in 1883 Lodge ‘* Perseverance’ was started Hockenhull, P @ D. 

in Bombay No 8181n 1828 Upto this time the 

jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of 1 nglind in Madras 

India had not been invaded but in 1836 Dr 35 Lodges Dis G M, Rt Wor Bro G | 
James Burnes was appente by the Grand Lodge Boag CIL 1¢C8, PGD, Dy D& 
of Scotland, P G of Weatern India and its M, Dewan Bahadur P M Sivagnanin 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand | od;e Mudallar, PGD 

however was formed until lst January 1838 A 

second Scottish Province of Lastern India was Bombay 

started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 61 Lodges DGM Rt Wor Bro W A ( 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction Broomham PGD, Dy DGM, BR H 
of Dr Burnes, who in 1844 became Provincial Middleton 

carla pele B10 eee cadens Aden) one Punjab 

with the proviso, 18 appointment was no 

to act In restraint of any future sub-division of ‘4 tr al He A he ee eenen a 
the Presidencies Burnes may be best described Lord Bishop of Lahore, District Gran} 
as being In 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a Rictes LO Gantt PGD BD 

Provincial Grand Master “in partibus infdelium’ GM’ y 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout Burma 


the length and breadth of Ind{a were strangers; 

to Scottish Masonry But the times were pro- | 20 Lodges Rt W Bro Dr N N_ Parekh 
pitious There was no English Provincial G.and PGOD, Duastrict Grand Master, Jivany 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes Hormusjl, CIH, 180, PAG Re, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualitics Dy DGM 

requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
to work and presented such attractions to rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight Freemasonry in India, who is nominated by the 
was witnessed Of Enyglisn Masons deserting thelr Jodges under th. jurisdiction subject to 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell confirmation by the Grand lodge of Scotland 
into abevance, in order to give support to Lodges Dr Sir lemulji B Namman, Kt, is the present 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of incumbent of the office, and controls 7» Lodg¢s 
Scotland In st nied aa ice A Lod ae re Under him the scveral districts aro in charee 
severance "’ under England went over bo O of the following Grand bSuperintendents — 
Scotland, with Its name, jewels, furniture, "and ne ae 

belongings, and the charge was accepted by (Office vacant at present) G Supdt North m 
Scotland This Lodge still exists in Bombay ond India, 


now bears No 838o0n the Regis of Scotland '@ Lindsay, G Supdt. Central India 
From this period, thereforo, Scottish Masonry | Morley Willinue Supdt Southern India 
flourished and English Masonry declined untilthe Ww gq’ wecLean. Supdt , Eastern India 
year 1848 when a Lodge St George No 807 onthe » »% Ady—Burma , 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again ° . 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the The Grand Secretary is R W Bro Khan Bahadur 
solitary representative of English Masonry in J C Mistree, J P, 17, Murzban Road, Jurt 
re Provinoe, ee gtr jcoratihod. 8 Bombay, 
ge ‘* Rising "8 mbay for e anted 

admission of Indian gentlemen the result of ia Gratablish & Ledge wt Karnal i 1837 
which is seen at the present da Thus the seed but it was short lived An attempt was mad 
planted at [richinopoly in 1774 by the initiation in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen ungiand, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far y.jang that It would be objectionable to creatt 
to establishing that mutual trust between West , third masonic jurisdiction in the Provin« 
and Hast, a distinguishing characteristic of there being two already, viz , English and Seottis! 
Speculative Freemasonry A Provincial Grand the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant 
Lodge was re-extablished in Bombay in 1860, and warrant In 1911, however, a warrant ¥') 
converted Into s District Grand Lodge In 1861 ganctioned for the establishment of Lodge ‘* 

The Grand e of England.—All three Patrick’ and since that year three other Lodt 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit have sprung into being, one of which 13 1 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of defunct 
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The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District The Mark degree is inoorporated with the 
(rand Master in India at present, the Lodges Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in degree is worked in some 8. O. Lodges, but 
}ublin. There are eleven Lodges, 6 in Calcutta mine ie R, A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
310 Ceylon and 3 in Bombay. a’ ane oner degrees Nantes Ge 

being tr 
al Arch Masonry.—Under England »4P}re Insist upon candidates 
the District “Grand ‘Master in any District is ¥ CE Lees ie wine be ne 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- peg 5G Graft do y pst a A . 
dent, who generally appoints his Deputy as oD . Ore st FOCOen . 


Second and another Oompanion as Third salieri Rr te Me et ages eng ane na 


Cha 
Principal. has a Lodge of M. M. i working under Its 
Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 


to confirmation. Other Degrees a yes many High degrees 
Districts nstituted as Worked in india, of the Ancient and Actep 

nee oe Engi peer Are: ee Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 

Bengal. in India under England, but under Scotland 

the 30° is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 


31 Chapters, Grand Supdt. Most Ex Comp. jg algo worked in several places under both English 
Eric Studd, M.L.A. (P A. G. 8oj ) and Scottish jurisdiction, There are toartesn 
Madras. 18th Degree Chapters working in India, 
19 Chapters. Grand Supdt Most Excellcnt Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 
Comp. G. T. Boag, C,I.E., 1.0 8. St. Mary’s Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 
Bombay. R. A. Mariner, Nos. 80, 208, 207, 220, 282, 233, 
o> Chapters. M. Ex. Comp W A.C, Bromham, 298, 468, he org and 642, Bengal Dist. 
Grand Superintendent. K A Marner, 72, 514, 662, Bombay, and 483, 
Punjab Jubbulpore, Bombay Dist. 


2 Chapters Must. Ex. Comp. Rev. (Canon R. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras 


List. 
G. D. Barnes, C.LE., O.BE, VD, Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, Grand Supermtendent B.A. Mariner, 98,193, 219, 279, Punjab Dist. 


te 
rE 


B Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 34, 37, 40 and 42, 
urma, Madras. 23, 46, 58, 60, 63, 65, 70, 

7 Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. V. N. N. — Bombay. 
Parekh, Grand Superintendent. Benevolent Associations.—Iach Dustriet 


Masonry under Scotland has a works ita own benevolent arrangements which 
co Oa et Arch Mien co Crait Kreemasonry, ‘The include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
District Grand Chapter of India is at tional provision for the children of Magons and 
present ruled by M Kk Camp) Sir Shapoorjce Maintenance provision for widows in poor 
8 Bulimoua, At, MBE, JP, under whom circumstances, 
that are about 32 Chapters m India Thc  Allinformation will be given to persons entitl- 
Grand Scaetary of all Scottish Ficemasonury ed by the District Grand Secretary in each 
in India 18 also District Grand Scribe Ti of District. The names and addresses of District 
“ottish A Masonry Grand Secretaries are given below :— 


There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta, D G.8., Bengal 


Mark Masonry.—Under England, Marh 4H. W. Barkei,P. D. G. W., (Madras), 19, Park 
Masonry is worked tunder the Grand Mark Lodge | Street, Caloutta. 
of Logland and Wales, and divided into sepa- D. G. 8., Bombay. 
rate Districtas but in most cases the District han Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.G.B., 
Grand Master Is also District Grand Mark pj@.w, Freemasons’ Hall, Ravelfn Street, 
Master. Fort, Bombay. 


Bengal. 
D. G. 8., Burma. 
“1 4 8 s ? Le | J 
Bes Sod eg A nay Bud 2 ee H. Friedlander, D.G.8,, E.C., Rangoon. 
Bombay. D. G.S., Madras. 
IX Lodges. Rt.W. Bro. W. A.C. Bromham, _ §. 1. Srinivass Gopala Chari, P. A, G, Reg. 
P.G.D., District Grand Master. Freemasons’ Hall, Egmore, Madras. 
Madras. D. G. S., Punjab 


16 Lodges, Rt. Wor. Bro. George Tounsend _ G. Reeves Brown, B.A.G., D.C., Freemasons, 
Poag, 0.1.8, 1.0,8., District Grand Master, Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution.-—It has two Bene- 

Punjab. volent Funds known a3, (1) Scottish Masonic 

lg Lodges. Rt. W. Bro, Lt.-Col. H. L. 0. Fond of Benovolince (India) and (2) Scottish 

Garrett, M.A., £.B.H.S., District Grand Masonic Renevolent Association in India 

Master. For information regarding the Benevolent Funds 

Burma, applcation should be made to Khan Bahadur 

6 Lodges. Rt, W. Bro. Nasarwanjee Nowrojee Jehangect © Mistrec, JP, 17, Murzban Road, 

Parakh, M.D,, District Grand Master. Bombay 
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Dr Sir Temuly B Naritinan Kt 
KH JP Grand Master 
Grand Master 


DW Ditchburn FP PM 490 
De pute 


The Honble Mr Justice (€ P 


Blackwill PM 1041 Subs eae 


ster 

Grind Supdt of 
Ce itral India 
(izand Supdt of 
Southern Indi. 
Grand Supdt of 
Kastern India 


Grand Supdt of 
Burma 


C Tindaay P M 783 
Morley Wilhams P M 568 
W G MclIaan P M 120) 
I 8B Ady P M in 1377 


] H faunton 105 PM 742 a 


m 1041 Senor G1ind Warden 
R - seit P M1273 
in 3 Scuior Grand Warden 


H § Saas P M 813 Senior Grand 
Warden 
Khin Sstheb A CC Jassiwalla 
PM 103) andin 1163 Semor Grand W wden 
baa Dr S&S K Inginar OB! 
PM 342 1297 ind tin 
Junior Grand Waid nu 
Jumor Grand Warden 


Junior Grand 
Wirln 
Junio: Grand 
Warden 


inne 
V ( Shete P M 343 
MD Marker P Wo 2&9 


F Hilton, P M 120» 


ener Bahadur J C  Mistree 
JP Grind Secret iury 


SW Povy P M &2» Grand Chaplain 


Sardar Gardit Smgh Anund P M 
691 Grand Uhvplain 


ik C Harper P M 1127 Grand Chaplain 


H JF Maitland Jons P MW 
1342 (rrand Chapl un 


H P Kharas P M 200 and 
R00 Grand Treasurer 
kh fF (€ Herring JP P M 
A 2s 8S mor Grand Deacon 
DA Mitten P M 371 Senior Grand 
Deacon 
Meher AliTaz7il P M 569 Scnior Grand 
Deacon 
D McGeachy P M 611 Senio: Grand 
Deacon 


Rai Bahadur R FP Vaim.1 P M 
44 Senior Grand Dexucon 
C R Kilroy P M 735 


Senior Grand 

Deacon 

G D Pallonji P M 1064 S nior Grand 
Deacon 
Tunior Grand 
Deacon 
Junior Grand 


Deacon 


Dinsha Cowasji, P M 475 
H Lyttler, P M 400 


Rai Bahadur Dr N _ Prasad 
Shrivastava RB W M 957 Junior Grand 
con 
A Clarkin, P M 1279 Junior Grand | 


Deacon 


Freemasonry in Indra 


S F I for the year 1935 34 — 


Dr Sohan Singh P M 1281 Junior Gran } 
Deaco: 
B Shankar Rao P M 1290 Junior Gran | 
Deacon 
J R Rope P M 130> Junior Gran | 
acon 
H W Hassanally P M 485 (trand Architect 
W T Harris P M 363 Asst Grand 
Architect 
J J Greenhalgh P M 644 Asst Grant 
Architect 
D G@ Diwaker, P M 742 Asst Gran | 
Archite t 

Nawab Syed Tajammul Hassin 
R W M %7 Agst Giand Architect 
J lindlay RW M 834 Asst Grani 
Architect 
P I) Tambat P M 1101 Asst Grin] 
Archite t 

5S I] Dhalla P W 1366 & tn 
342 Grand Jeweller 
Di DR Guu P M 475 Asst Gran! 
Jowell 1 
JV Ivritt P WU ¢8 Asst Gray | 
Jowelle: 
Ta) M Vayfdu P M 1062 Asst Grini 
Jewell r 
SN Ramiswimy P M 1148 Asst Granl 
Tewelles 
A Dysart P M 1208 Asst Grant 
Jeweller 
C P Chowna P M 1298 Asst Gran! 
Tewe ller 
A Sinclair Ross P M 1342 Asat Grinl 
Jewell r 


G Gibbs P M 735 Gaiand Bible Beara 


A A Stiuthers P M 130) Ain 
1324 Giind Bible Bout 


Grind Zend Avst 
lL a 


YD S Parakh P M 569 


P B ehramjgec P M 1363 Grand 7 | 
Avesta Bou 
Nur Jlah: R W MW 1364 Grand Kort 
Beir | 
His Highness Nawab Sved Raza 
Ali Ahan KR W M 1384 & in 
1041 Grand Koran Bear ! 
Manillal M Shah P M 563 oe (rit 
arc 


ar Parped en (band Mehra 
Grand Gita Beu 


J ; mak P M 1066 Grand Dir ! 
( eretnoni 

H Cavell, P M 338 Asst Grand Dir 
of Cere mon! 

R D Lemmon, R W M 473 Asst Gian! 
Dir of Oeremont 

Hashmatral Mansuhhani 

M 485 Grand Dir of Cerenion! 

Hatim E Shumsh, P M 587 Asat Gin! 
Dir of Cerenion! 

Dr P RB Satarawalla, P M 800 Asst Gru! 


Dir of Ceremont« 


Shamboonath Mulra} P M 1273 Asst Gran 
Dir of Oeremon! 
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Office Bearers of the Grand Lodye A S I I for the year 1995 36 —oontd 


J K Metherell P M 1842 Asst Grand 


Dir of Ceremonies 


D N Banerjee P M 404 Grand Bard 
Dp | Sethna P M 485 Grand Bard 
A K haul P M 526 Grand Bard 
W H George P M 568 Grand Bard 


Rai Harbans Chandra R W M 
5469 


Grand Bard 
Vie A Bhavnani P M 1064 Grand Bard 
1y Kay, R W M 1324 Grand Bard 


(eneralG R Rajwade RW M 
1101 (strand Sword Bear 
Asst Grand Sword 
Bearer 
Asst Grand Sword 
B ater 
Asst Grand 
Sword carer 
Asst Grand Sword 


) M Mistry P M 470 
A Vorhaid P M 490 
be R D P Mody P WV 800 
( H Tord P M 909 


Bearer 

W J Niuoll R W M 11.7 Asst Grand 
Sword Bearer 

H H Hammond RK W © 1163 3 Asst Giind 


Sword Beircr 


RK P Conar P M 1377 Asst Grand Swoid 


Bearcr 

| J Mercer P M 389 Grand Dir of 
Mu ic 

W P Watson R W M 126 Asst Grand 
Dir of Music 

hk Hodgson R W M 504 Asst Grand 
Dir of Music 

1 J Barnes R W M 611 Asst Giand 


Dir of Music 
} Bick RW M 634 Asst Grand Dir of 


Muste 
Major J P Wilhams KR W M 
1090 Asst Grand Dir of Music 


J Lambeth P M 1208 Asst Grand Dir of 


Musi 
(ipt W A F Graystone P M 
1364 Grand Organist 


( P Carshman, R W M 813 Grand Standard 

Bearer 

Asst Grand 

Standard Bearer 
I aa Ghaswalla, JP RW M 

Asst. Grand Stand wd Bearer 


J = Satirawalla R W M 343 
702 Asst Grand Standard Bearer 


Rk M Dallas R W M 337 


H G Lee B W M 490 President of 
Grand Stewards 
ID P Mowrawalla R W M 506 


in 1388 President of Grand Stewards 
M Srikanta Sioutv R W M 582 President of 
Grand Stewards 

Dr Dinsht J Doctor R W M 
584 President of Grand Stewards 

eniho B Manlar R W M 
President of Grand Stewards 

i . N Hukku R W M 
644 Prosidc ot of Grand Stewards 
V 8 Vardi R W M 363 Viec Preadt of 
Grand Stewards 

Rio Sahib A K Sundeicsa Aryar 


R W M 661 Vice Pr sdt of Grand 
Ste wards 

Db S M~ khhambattw) TP 
RW M &800 Viiv Presdt of Grand 


Sti wards 

Vice Presdt of 
Grand St wards 
Vice Presdt 

of Grand dStewaids 
Vice Presdt 

of Grand Stewards 
AC J Limp R W M 1296 Vico Presdt 
of Grand St wards 


F L Peradon R W 828 
A R lookke R W M 103) 


D § Craik R W M 1.08 


W J Air ROW Mi Joe Grand Marshal 
L S Knox R W 928 4g3t Grand 
Marshal 


Dr Gade R Iycngar R W M 
1065 Asst Grand Marshal 


H Llewellyn R W M J068 Asst Grand 
Marshel 
R DP Umngar R W M 1069 Asst Grand 
Marshal 


(Chukka A Swim): Reddi R W M 


1108 Asst Giand Marshal 
J A Steedinin R W M 1131 Asst Grand 
Marshal 
k R Gupta R W MV il4s Asst Grand 
Marshal 

Row Sahib R N Nayampilli 
RW M 1388 (zrind Inner Guard 
Gq Cruickshank R W M 1205 Asst Grand 
Inner Guard 
Mohan I Vohra R W M 1281 Asst Grand 
Inner Guard 
kh N Guruswamy, R W M 1290 Asst Grand 
Inner Guard 


I K J Mody R W M 12)8 4 in 
a pean erste baniiart ee 1069 Asst Grind Inncr Guard 
h P Nallaseth P M 1368 Asst Grand ( J J Reed, R W M 1326 Asst Grand 
Standard Bearer Inner Guard 
f P @harda, P M 1866 & in A Mackenzie R W M 12842 Asst Guard 
400 Asst Grand Standard Bearer Inner Guard 
I Chu, P M 1877 Asst Grand I Carr R W M 1360 Asst Grand Inner 
Standard Barer Guard 

Jitur K Mandal, R W M 404 Presidentof W H Perkms P M _ 702, 
Grand Stewards HPGD Grand T ¢ler 
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Daughter Lodges working under the Jusrisdiction of the Grand Lodge of 
All Scottish Freemasonry in India — 


371 St David in the ! ast 
389 St Paul 


404 St Thoinos in the Last 


474 Lndeavour 
47> Barton 
485 Harmony 
400 Caledonin 
506 Rising Sun 
526 Rajputana 
v63 Salem 


568 Southern (1045 
569 Morland 
582 Northern Star 


584 Hamilton 

987 Islam 

094 Kindred Hope 
611 Bonnie Doon 
634 Hope & Sincerity 
644 Inde pendence 
661 ( aledonia 
691 Bolan 

702 Level 

735 Hubli 

742 Royal Jubilec 
7.6 Lkram 


7a% Charity 
787 Hyderabad 


800 Zoroaster 
813 Albyn 


828 The Scots 

881 Clair . 

834 Peave 1nd Harmony 
909 Cutaract 
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Number of NAMI O1 JODGL 

Lodge 

337 Hope Karachi 
3388 Perseverance Ronibay 
342 Rising Starot W I Bomba) 
348 St Andrews in the I ast Poona 
363 Victoria Belgaum 


Calcutta 


Mhow 
Calcutta 


Caleutta 
Lonavla 
Karachi 
Bombav 
Bombay 
Neemuch 
Ahmedabad 
Oorgaum 
Hyderabid (Dn ) 
Guntakul 
Surat 
Bombay 
Nasirabad 
Colombo 
Ahmedabad 
Lucknow 
Meerut 
Quetta 
khirkeo 
Hubli 
Sholapur 
Sec under abad 


Bandikui 
Hyderabad (Dn ) 


Bombay 
Cal utta 


Bombay 
Meerut 
Rangoon 
Gokak Falls 


Number of NAME OT LODGE 

Lodge 

928 Heather Munnar 
9»7 Coronation Khandwi 
1031 Liysium Simla 
1041 Imperial Brothe rhoo | Bombay 
1053 Hanthawaddy Insein 
1064 Sir Charles Napier Hyderabad Sind 
1055 Nicopolis Vizianagram 
1066 Forman Bombay 
1068 St Andrey Lahore 
1069 Beaman Bombay 
1090 Gibbs Bang plore 
1101 Scandia Gwalior 
1108 Godavcry Rajahmundry 
1127 St James in the Fwt Calcutta 
1131 Calcutta Kilwinning Caleutt. 
1148 Asoha Madras 
1163 Imperial Delt 
1205 Doric Calcutta 
1208 Universal Peace Burrac hpoue 
1233 Tempcrance & Bancvolcna K vrach 
1273 Karichi Karachi 
1279 Wallace kanchrapira 
1281 Universal Brotherhood Amritsai 
1290 Star of the South Bangalori 
206 Wilson Bannu 
1297 Jennings Bombay 
1298 Bharat Bombay 


1324 Masjid i Suleman Maidini Nuftun (87) 


1326 Tawngmng Nauitu 
1342 Madras Madras 
1363 Sohrab Bhatoot ha Bombhat 
1864 Murrec Murre 
1365 Singu (hauk Burma 
1366 K R Cama Bomba‘ 
1377 Ady Insein 
1384 Afghan Rampur 
1388 Mother India Bombay 
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Scientific Surveys. 


Zoological Survey of India.—It was) Major James Rennel the firstSurvey or General of 
established in 1916, when the Zoological and Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum East IndiaCompany's possessions, though there 
was conVerted into a Survey on a basis similar were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay, 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. . Rennell’s maps were originally military 


‘The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 

and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- ieee pepper ap rd Saree au 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of pretend to the accursey’ of 0 ant inne vot 
ac ee crate gt ecg tt India besed on the rigid system of triangulation 
ery neg colle oe in 1814 Or i commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
Bh A veer birt il a sth TBe i over and beyond India. Even now, however, the 
ober bee aides rd in re thus Pr D relatwe accuracy of these old maps makes them 
ray ante TORT Cas OF nea y erate. 4 TOM valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 


the foundation ofthe Museum in 1876 to the time 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section was a river aren at the time of the Permanent 


wasestablished as aseparate Survey, the Curator « 

for as he was subsequently termed the Superinten- ion re of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
dent) of the Indian Museutn has been a zoologist, eoas these Sealine, thiesdepareuent tins 
and among the officers who have held the appoint- aduail’ bans g a tbl aan] 
ment have been such well known members as 8 y me primarily responsible for a 


: topographical surveys, explorations and the 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Anpandale, maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 


The Survey 1s unique and that allits officers are| part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 


Indians. The main functions of the Survey are to| 
investigate the fauna of India and to arrange and _, @¢odeey means the investigation of the size, 


reserve the section in the Zoological and Anthro- shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
Pological lleries of the Indian Museum. ined: work of the department conists of primary 
tion the Survey issues two serles of publications (°F geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
upon Zoological research, namely The Records and 254 gravity determinations. From ee 
The Memos of the Indian Museum and an ot b oa ri the Picea ¥ obtained, 
Anthropologi‘al work entitled “Anthropologial Wuereny, inated py bars pea oi 
Bullotins from the Zoological Survey of India”. system of fixed points holds together all topo- 

Botanical Survey.—The Botanical Survey graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
imac hat whet peri: dotnet hah a 
dent of the Royal Botanic Garden,Calcutta. There satiacd in other countries where isolated topo- 
15 8 staff at headquarters of one officer for syste- graphical surveys have been started without a 
matic work andatthe Indian Museum a curator rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
who is engaged in the development und mainten- they could not be fitted together. 


ance of the Industrial Section. The Director 
A geodetic framework Is, therefore, essential 
holds administrative charge of the Government in any largo survey, but there are a number of 


of India's cinchona operations In Burma, of 
quinine manufacturein Bengal and of the distri- , Other activities, all of them rape gai aglendeay 
bution of cinchona products to the Government! Which can be suitably combined with its execu- 
ot India’s area of distribution in Upper India. tion, and the following are some of these which 


The exist the. Wotanial 6 itk are carried out in India: 

@ existence of the cal Survey, like 

that of the Geologica] Survey, has both a cultura) h caecee levelling for the determination of 
and an economic justification. On general “ents, 

grounds it is obvious that a progreasive Govern- Tidal predictions and publicationof Tide Tables 
ment should acquaint itself with the physical for forty-one ports between Suez and Singapore. 
tact of the area it administers, and although The Magnetic survey ;: 

us ar hers Survey meet cacy to ee gravity : 

mmediate economic applicability—consisting as : 

they do of fnvestigations and researches into the | rca hare rae aha to determine 
systematics, physiology, ecology,and histology of ©; ONG UIe an ; 

}lant life—the work accomplished in pure botany _ Seismographicand meteorological observations 
at the Royal Botanic Garden during the last at Dehra Dun. 

century and a half has exeroiseda profoundand Indian geodesy has disclosed by far the largest 
far-reaching influence upon the development of known anomalies of gravitational attraction in 
Agricultural Sclenee and Forestry in India. the earth's crust, which have recently Jed to a 


Survey of India.—The first authoritative consideration of the whole theory of fsostasy. 
Wap of India was published by D’Anville in Topographwal Surveys —ln the past this 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown department used to carry out the large scale 
India wag still ely in French hands. It revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
had been compiled from routes of solitary still conducting this work for Central and 
travellers and rough charts of the coast, _ Eastern India and Burma in 1905. 


The Survey of India may be sald to have been| Though revenue survey fs primarily a record 
t unded in 1767—ten years after the battle of | of individual property boundaries and if con- 
}'assey—when Lord Clive formally appointed cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
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and exact geographical position essential to a 
sopomrepuicr 8u) vey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 


By 1905 however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
ee paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modern topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-mile scale. 


This new series hnd been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and—morc 
recently—air trafic requirements, 


It was intended that this 1905 survey should be: 
completed in twenty-five years, and then revised 
periodically every thirty years Owing however 
to the war and more recent retienchments only 
two-thirds of the plogramme had been completed 
by 1932, in spite of a reduction of scale tor the 
less important areas. 


Although now surveys covering from thirty 
to sixty thousand square miles—-un area com- 
parable to that of Kngland—are carricd out 
every year, the maps of a large part of the 
country aie still over 50 years old, printed 
mostly in black only, and have hill features 
Shewn by roughly sketched form lines or 
hachnres; such changes in town sitcs, canals 
and communications as have been embodied in 
thom have not heen surveyed on the ground 
but entered from outside information. 


Owing to the serlous financial situation in 
1931, the establishment of the department was 
severely cut down and its annual expenditure 
halved, in consequence ot which the modern sur- 
vey of India cannot now be completed before1950, 


The obsolescence of the present series of 
modern maps of India is shewn in the second 
index map at the end ot this report. 


Large Scale Surveys.—Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial boundaries 
have always tormed an important item of 
topographical work, and in recent years numerous 
Guide Maps have been published of important 
cities and military stations where the 1-inch to 
1-mile scale is inadequate. 


Miscellaneous.—While expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial Revenues, the department is 
prepa to undertake or ald local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 


Forest and cantonment surveys ; 
Riverin, irrigation, railway and city surveys ; 


Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 


Administrative assistance ja also given, and 
executive officers, lent in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States, 


The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun also carry out work for othor Government 
departments, such as special maps, illustrations 
for Reports and all diagrams for patents. 


Surveys. 


The Mathematical Instrument Office of thi 
department aasista all Government departments, 
as well as non-Officials, by maintaining a high 
standard of instrumental and optical equipment 
and by manufacturing and repairing jostearnients 
which would otherwise have to be imported 
from abroad. 


Military Requirements and Air Survey.—The 
department is also responsible for all survey 
operations required by the army, and js in a 
position to meet the rapidly increasing complexity 
of modern military requirements, especially in 
air survey. 


In view of ita bigh military importance, air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving all 
possible encouragement and assistance, and the 
latest methods of mapping from photographs 
taken from the ground are being studied 
experimentally, 


The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present carned 
out by the Royal Air Force or the Indian Air 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Dum Dum. 


Admintration is by the Surveyor General 
under the Education, Health and Lands Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, 


The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there are 
four Directors, one ior the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of Indi 
Circles into which the country is divided; tho 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South India) are administered personally by 
the Surveyor General. 


Of the three Circle Direotors, one also admin- 
stern the detic Branch at Dehra Dun in 
addition to his topographical survey Circle. 


Any enquiries Bree y surveys, maps or 
publications may be addressed either the 
Headquarters Ofhce or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose ai- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta , 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun; Dhev- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla; Director, Easter 
Circle, Shillong ; Officer in charge, No. 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore; and Officer-in-Charge, 
No. 10 (Burma) Party, Maymyo. 


Indian Science Congress.—The Indian 
Science Conaress was 1ounded largely owing fo 
the efforta of Prof, P. 8. Macmahon and Dr. J. L. 
Simonsen. ‘These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congrets. 
till 1921. 8 Asistlo lees of Bengal aor 
takes the managemen e Congress finan 
publishes annually the gpa of the Con- 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known amon’ 
science workers in India, (2) to give 0 portunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific comps 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (8) to promote public ma 
in selence; for this end the Congresa is he 
at different centres annually, and eveniny 


lectures open to the public form aa importar! 


‘dart of the procecdings of each Congress. 


Scientific Survevs. 


The Congress, which !s progressive and viyor- 
ous, meets in January each year. The procced- 
nga last for six days. The Head of the Local 


(,overnment is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The seotions are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Rotanv, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Boteny, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research ; 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over by ita own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 


to places of intereste, in the evenings public 


lectitres are delivered. 
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guidance of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Fund Association. 


The official organ of the Association is the 
“Indian Journal of Medical Research,’’ which 
has a wide international circulation. The 
Association also publishos ‘‘ Indian Medical 
Research Memoirs,’’ which are supplementary 
to the ‘** Journal’’, 


Since its inception a groat number of inquiries 
have been carried out under the auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings. 


The principal inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which isa Central organisation, 
located at Kasaull and Karnal, plague research 
atthe Haffkine Institute, Bombay, kala azar 
by a commission In Assam, bacterlophage by 
Dr. Asheshov at Patna, nutritional research by 


i ‘olonel aad dice at me haa Institute, 

The Indian Research Fund Association.— | ' °°°°T, an enous drugs and drug addic- 
This Association, which is a much older body tion by Lt.-Col. Chopra at Calcutta. 
than the National Research Council in England, The Malaria Survey of India, which now 
was constituted in 1911 with & sumof rupees enjoys International recognition, is constantly 
five lakhs (£33,000) set aside as an endowment called upon to advise as to the best methods for 
for the prosecution and assistance of research,:' malaria prevention in India As part of the 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental! activities of this organisation and in commemo- 
measures generally in connection with the ration of Sir Ronald Ross’ intimate association 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of with India, an experimental malaria station 
communicable diseases. It can claim to be was opened in Karnal in January 1927 and is 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical known as The Ross Field Experimental Station 
research on a large scale and has been referred for Malaria. Besides carrying out experiments 
to by other countries in very complimentary in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
language. Still better, it has been copicd by annual classes are held at which candidates from 
several other nations. all over India are shown the latest methods 

for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 

During 1929 the constitution of the Governing instructed how these methods should be applied. 
Kody was altered bv the Government of India. In connection with the Malaria Survey of India 
It was considered that, in view of the largely and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
increased activities of this Association, the malaria, a new publication has been started 
Governing Body, which had hitherto most known as the ‘‘ Records of the Malaria Survey 
expeditiously and economically conducted of India,"’ of which up-to-date four number 
the business of the Association should be now have been issued. 
made more representative in character. It Was The programme for each year involves ao 
accordingly enlarged by including two non- expenditure of Rs.10 lakhs or more and the 
one from the Council of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities and one Geological Survey.—The ultimate aim of 
non-medical scientist. Tho creation of a Recruit- the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
ment Board in India for selecting the personne! of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
employed by the Association and of a Consulta- of which tbe solution of most geological prob- 
tive Recruitment Board in England also came lems ultimately depends. Maps accompany 
under the consideration of Government. It was the reports on the various areas in the pullica- 
further decided that the Governing Body of the tious of the Department and a large amount of 
Indian Research Fund Association should be the information is made available to the public. 
co-ordinating agency for the research activities Such maps represent ploneer work which enables 
of the All-India Institute of Public Health prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 


Which is being built at Calcutta and of the 
Pivuposed Central Medical Research Institute. 


The Conference of Medical Research 
Workers is drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts in their particular linos 
of research, discussed yearly the general policy 
of research work in India as well as the detailed 
Schemes which are proposed to be undertaken 
bv the Indian Research Fund Association in the 
following year. The rosultsof these discussions 
arc available to guide the members of the 
Scicatific Advisory Board of the Indian Research 
find Association in making their recommenda- 
tions for the programme of the following year. 
Tl: Advisory Board also meet In December and 
e\unine all the proposals for research work 
a | recommend 8 scheme of research for the 


their preliminary investigation» and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map und 
the general survey of the country, mineral depo- 
sits of importance ore sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveries are investigated and the 
1esults ale published without delay and every 
endeavouris made to induce private firms 
to take up the exploitation of the mincrals 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossila are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Calcutta, Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable additions to the collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
id apes of great age discovered at 


thropo in the Siwallk Hills, a range 


different places 
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which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at ashort distance below the 
foot hilis of the latter, and is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus. The Gcological Survey 
se inthe spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fosall specimens to educational institutions, 
‘Lhe knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strata enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer. 


Post Office Tariffs. 


Is also often able to advise on problems concerp 
Water. As & result of the knowledge game: 
concerning the structure and disposition uf 
the mineral deposits of india, the Department 
is also im a_i position to give advice 
concerning the ‘conservation of the minera) 
resources of the country. The Investigation 
of earthquakes in India and of all meteorit: s 
which fall in India ale part of the duty, 
of the Department. The Geologica] Survey 
also undertakes the examination and identi 


ing problems connected with the selection of | fication, without fee, of any minerals, rocks 


sites for dams tor reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and foundations and the suitability 
of particular buildmg stones for particular 
purposes. The Departmented with the supply ot 


Posts and 


POST 


The control of the Posts and Telographs 
of indiais vested in an officer designated 
Director-General of Posts and Tclegraphs 
whose office is attached tu the Department 
of Industries aud Labour of the Government of 
India. Forthe efficient working of the Depart- 
ment a representative of the Finance Deptt.—the 
Financial Adviser, Posts and ried Nal ay 
has been attached to the office of the D. G. P. 
& T. The Financial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of the Dept. but also assists the 
D. G. grees? in examining matters containing 
financial implications in which the former is 
assisted by the Deputy Director-General, 
Finance, The superior staff of the Direction, 
in addition to the Director-General himself, 
consists on the postal side of one Senior Deputy 
Director-General, one Deputy Director-General 
(postal services), five (including one temporary) 
Asstt. Deputy Director-General and one Personal 
Assistant to the Director-General. 


For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine circles namely, Svungal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West trontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan, Each of the firat cight is In 
charge of a Postmaster-Gieneral and the Sind 
and Baluchistan Circle 18 controlled by a 
Director, Posts & felegraphs. The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Oentral I[ndia and Rajputana 
Agencies. 

The Postmasters-General are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangemente in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways and iniand steamers. All the Post- 
mastera-General are provided with Deputy and 
Assistant Postmasters-Genera]. The nino Posta) 
Circles are divided into Divisions, eachin charge 
of s Superintendent of Post Offices or Raiiwa 
Mail Service as the case may be and eac 
Superintendent is Gasisted by a certain 
number of officials styled Inspectors. 

Generally there {sg a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices In the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Caleutta, 


and fossils sent in by private obsorvers 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Palmwontologia Indica 
The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta. 


Telegraphs 


OFFICE. 


Bombay, and Madras General Post Offers 
and of the larger of the otber head post offices 
are directly under the Postmasters-Genera] 
(he Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
or a head office become sv onerous that he ls 
unable to perform them fully himsef a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief 19 required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more important of the offices subordinat: 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usaally established only in towns of some 
importance Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealinge with Government local sub-treasuries 
The officer In charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the aasistauce of 
une or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limit«d 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, aod 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
Officers on small pay or of extraneous agents 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders of cultivators who perform their posta! 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 


The audit work of the Post Office is entrust 
ed to the Acrountant-General, Poste and 
Telegrapbs, who {s an officer of the Finance 
Depurtmant ot the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Direotot-Gencral 
The Accountant-General Is assisted by Deputy 
Accountante-General, all of whom, witb th 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
head -quarters the actua] audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles, 


In accordance with an arrangoment whiul 
has been in force since 1888, a large number v! 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal wor) 
and are known by the name of combined office’ 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilitn® 
everywhere and especially in towns by open! & 
& number of cheap te ph officers workin; 
under the control of the Post Ovfice. 


Post Office Tartffs. 
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The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except aa indicated 


clow) 18 a8 follows :— 





| When the When the postage/Wher the pone: 
| postage is wholly is insufficiently 
| {s prepaid, unpaid. prepaid, 
Anna, Pics > 
ot exceeding one tola 1 O 
ind every additional tola 6 Double the pre-|Double the defici- 
paid rate enoy (chargeable 
Book and pattern packets (chargeable on delivery). 
r the first five tolas or fraction thereof 0 98g on delivery). 
or every additional five tolas, or friction 
thercof, in excess of five tolas 0 6 


Posteaids 
Single 9 pies. 
Reply lanna 6 pies 


(Che postage on cards of private manufacture 
oust be prepaid in full,) 


Parcels (prepayment compulsory). 
arcelanot exceeding 800 tolas In weight — 
Res 
‘ot exceeding 20 tolas ei 0 
‘Xceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas .. ne 
ior cVery additional 40 
of that weight .. 
Registration 1s compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas 
These rates are not applicable to parcel 
for Ceylon and Portuguese India 
Reyistiation fee Rs 
For ench letter, postcard, book or pat- 
t rn packet, or parcel to be registered 0 
Ord nary Money Order fees 
On anv sum not exceeding Rs 10 .. 0 
Un any sum exceeding Rs 10 but not 
exceeding Rs 25 a 0 


On any sum eaceeding Rs 25 upto 
Rs 60 <a 4 


lor cach complete sum of Rs 26, and 4 annas 
lor the remainder; provided that, if the re 
Minder does not exceed Rs. 10, the charg: 
lor it shall be only 2 annas 


In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
tuguese India the rates prescribed for 
or Ln rupee Money orders arc applicable 


tolas or part 


tw 


Telegraphic money order fees —The same as 
ey fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
legraph charge calculated at the rates for 
land telegrams for the actual number of 
Words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
hci according as the telegram is to be sent 
“’ ou ‘Express’? or as an ‘“ Ordinary” 
Mess ige In addition to the above a supple: 
ee eaty. fee of two annas 18 levied on each in 
ele, aphic money order. 


In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
ls calculated at the ratcs shown below — 


Ezpresse—Re 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 


Ordsnary.—Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas foreach additional word Telegraphic 
Lari orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
ndia. 


Value-payalle fees —These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
senodcr and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders 


Tnsuran ¢ foes Ap 


Where the va'ue insured does not evceed 

Rs 100. . 0 3 
Where the value ingure1 exceeds Re 100 

but does not exceed Rs 150 0 4 
Where the value insured excecds Rs 150 

but does not exceed Rs 200 . 0 5 
Tor every additional Rs 100 or fraction 

thereof over Rs 200 and upto Rs 1,000 0 2 
For every additional Rs 100 or fraction 

thereof over Bs 1,000 01 


As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff, 


Acknowlidqment {ce —For 
article 1 anna. 


The Foreign Tariff (which Is not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except as 
indicated below), is aa follows — 


Letters 


To Great Britain! and { 
Northern  f[freland, | 2} annas for the first 
Egypt Sere: ounce and 2 annas 
Sudan) and all Bri- for each additional 
tish Colonies, Domi-° ounce or part of 
nionsand possessions that weight. 
except Palestine and 
Transjordan 


To other countrios, ( 
colonies or places | 
except to Ceylon and 4 
Portuguese India to 
which Indian inland 
rates apply. 


each registered 


83 annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 
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Postcards, Single < ie .. 2 annas, 
» Reply ae ee .. 4 annas, 


Printed Papere —} anna for every 2 ounces 


or part of that weight. 

Business Papers —For a packet not 
exceeding 10 ouncesin weight . .. 3% annas 
For evury additional 2 ouncesor part o1 

that weight .. anna 

Samples —1$ annas for first 4 ounces and 3 
anoa per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Parcels 

Parcel postage variesfor different countrice 
as shown in the Foreign Poat Directory included 
in the Post and Telegraph Guide Information 
relating to the rates of postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is given 
below — 

(2) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northerr Ireland are torwarded 
as mailsto the British Post Office 
the rates of postage applicuble to 
such parccls belag as follows — 

Via Over 
Gibraltar land 


Rea p Rsap 


1 8&8 9{1136 
12 0/8 16 
15 U 

3 0 


lor & purcel— 


Not over 3 lbs 
Over $ lbs , but not over 7 Ibs 2 
»? ” ” » +=? 
o 39 > 20 ” 6 
‘These parcels arc dclivered bv the post office 
and whe postage paid carries thom to destmation 
(wt) Parcela which exceed 11 lb3 put which 
do not exceed 60 lhs (the maal- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India throngh the 
medium of ths P € O8N Co, and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rapgements made bv that Company 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound 
The parcels are delivered free 01 
charze within a@ radius of one mule 
from the Company's Head Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charg e¢ 
are levied trom the addressces on 
delivery Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P & 0.8 N.Co cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, ete , be insured during transit 
an Indwa. No acknowledgment 
ot delivery can be obtained in re 
spect of these parcels nor can such 
arcels be tran:+mitted to Great 
ritain and Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system, 
Limits of Weight. 
Letiers —4 lbs 6 02 
Pronted Papers and Business Papers—To 
Ureat Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Insh Free State, British Australasian Colonies, 
Hong-kon 
tiah), the Union of South Afri odesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate—b Iba 


To Ceylon—-No limit. 
To all other destinations—d4 Ibs. 6 oz. 


, the Straits a Togo (Bri- only) 


Posts and Telegraphs Depariment 


Samples—To Great Bntain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Hong-kun, 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), tip 
Union of South Africa, Bhodema, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate—5 lbs 


To Ceyloa—200 tolas 
To all other destinations—1 Ib 2 oz 
Parcelg —11 lbs or 20 Ibs. 


Limits of Size 

Letters—85 inches in length, breadth 4nj 
thickness taken together and 22} inches in any 
one direction If in form of roll 89 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches 1, 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and Buswmess Papers—f[o 
Ceylon——2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth Ifin form of roll, dimensions are 3 
inches in length and 4 inches in diameter 


To all other destinations—35 inches in length 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23} 
inches in any one direction If in fo1m of roll 
39 inches in length plus twice the diameter an 
31 inches in any one direction 

Samples —Io Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hone 
kong, the Stralts Settlements, the Union of 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Bechuena 
land Protectorate—2 feet in length by 1 foot in 
width ordepth Ifm form ofroll dimcnsi us 
ar 1} feet in length and 6 inches in diametor 

lo all other destination—35 inches in length 
breadth and thickness taken together and 34 
yaches in any one direction If in form of roll 
39 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
81 inches 20 any one direction 

Money Orders.—TLo countries on which m: ny 
Jrdurs have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
Che rates of commission are asfollows — 


On any sum not exceeding Ra 10 
On any sum exceeding Rs 10 but not 
exceeding Rs 25 . 
On any sum exceeding Rs 25 
for each complete sum of Rs 25 and 6 anna: 
for the remainder, Ager eer that, if the remainder | 
dos not exceed Ks. 10, the charge fo: it shal’ 
be only 3 annas 
To countries on which money orders have to 
ve drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows — 


oo oF 
ama ww 


oow 


Re a 
On any sum not one £1 sw 0 i 
» exceeding £1 but not exceeding 
£2 07 
, ” £2 ve 9p £3 0 10) 
» , £3 ” a) £4 0 ] 
oe + £4 iE I oe £5 1 
a) 9 £5 e ae o@ 1 
for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 


the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4annas, i7 it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas ; if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 annas; and if it does not 
exceed £4, the charge shall be 18 annas 


Insurance fees (for regustered lettersand par 's 


Regrstratyon fre 


kor each letter, post card & pavket of print 1 
or business papers and samples § anna 





Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


For insurance of letters and parcels to Ceylon 
and of letters to Portuguese Indta—Insurance fees 
mentioned under “ Inland Tariff.”’ 


For insurance of letters and parcels to British 
Somaliland, Mauritius, Seychelles or Zanzibar 
and parcels to Portuguese India. 


Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed Kg. 180 .. Sus oe 44 


For every addjtional Rs. 180 or 
fraction thereof éé ee 


For énsurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Nort Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countrees (other than 
those mentioned above) to which insurance is 
available. 


Where the valuc insured does not 
exceed £12 


For every additional 
fraction thereof 


Annas 
ee es 4s 


£12 or 
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Acknowledgement fee.—3 annas for each 


registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office.— 
At the close of 1934-35 there were 104,205 
postal officials, 23,700 offices, and 168,000 
miles of mail fines. tring the year, 1,144 
million articles, including 42 million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth Rs. 67.8 
millions were sold for postal purposes * over 38.8 
million money orders of the total value of 
Rs, 778 millions were issued, a sum of Rs. 187.8 
millions was collected for tradesmen and others 
on V. P. articles; over 3.4 million insured articles 
valued at 1,007 millions of rupees were handied. 
Customs duty, aggregating about 7°7 million rupees 
was realised on 8 and letters from abroad 
pensions amounting to Ra 16'6 millions were 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 15,000 
Ibs. of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
3lst March 1935, there were 3,100,000 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Rs. 583 
millions and 89,500 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Rs, 171°3 millions. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegrs hs.—Up to 1912 the telegraph 
system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India inthe Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posta and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 


In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
Ist July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 

ostmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officer there were several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 


In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the ector-General himself, consists on the 
enyineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
With one Personal Assistant. For traffic work 
there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
two Agslatant officers. In the Circles the 
Scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
relurred to above. For telegraph engineering 
Purposes India was divided up into five Circles 
each in eof a Director. Burma specia 
aT1 1ngemen 


were considered necessary and the. 


engineering work isin charge of tho Postmaater 
General who ia a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for thc purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions cach of 
which isin charge of a Dtvisional Engineer. 
On the lst July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
cucle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. Chis circle 1s in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. QOnthe 3lst March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. Witha 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. The telegraph traffic and 
the engineering branches in the circles are now 
controlled by the Postmasters-General. 


Thero is also a Wireless Branch attached to 
the Director-General’s office, which is in ad- 
ministrative control of all wireless work in the 
Department. The Director of Wireless 15 in 
pe of this branch and is assisted by two 
officers. 


The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a etaff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants-General. 


Inland Telegrams and Tariff.—Telcgrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows :— 

For delivery 
in India. 
Privute and State 
Express. Ordinary 


Res. a. Rs. a. 
Minimum charge... acs 1 2 0 9 
Each additional word overs 90 2 0 1 
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For delivery in For delivery, 


Lhasa (Tibet), in Ceylon 

Private and State, Private and 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 

press. nary. press, nary. 

Rs.a. Rs. a. Ra. a. RBs.a. 

Minimum charge.1 8 O12 2 0 1 O 


Each additional 
wordover12..0 2 01 08 0 2 


The addreas is charged for. 
Additional charges. 


Minimum for reply-pald 
telegram 


Minimum charge 
for an 
ordinary telegram. 


Notification of delivery Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 


telegram. 
Multiple telegrams, oach 100 words 
or leas oe ee oe ee ee 4 anllas- 


Collation .. . One half of the charge 


for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 


Ra. 


( If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 


closed ae 
If only one of the 
officesis closed. 1 


For acceptance of an 


Express telegram / If the telegram 

g the hours has to pass 
when an Office ia through any 
closed. closed interme- 


diate Office an 

adatwionel,, oe 

in respect o 
Leach such office 1 


Signalling by flag 


or sema- (The usta! in- 

phore to or from ships—per) land charge 
telogram ee ie --) plue @ fixed 
fee of 8 ans, 

Boat hire ea ae e ~-Amount actu- 


ally necessary 
Copies of telegrams each 100 


words of less .. i 4 annas. 
For deli delive 
or delivery very 
Press telegrams. in India, in 
Ceylon, 
Ex- Ordi- Ex- 
press. mary. BR. 
Rea. Raa. is. a. 
Minimum charge .. 1 0 Oo 8 1 0 
Each additional 5 
morus or eee 
r 0 ndia, 
each additional four 


words over 32 in 
reapectofOeyion,, @ 2 O 1 


Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


The address is free. 


Foreign Tariff.—The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrains 
[o ocntrlee in Europe, America, etc., aro as 

ollows :~- 


Ordy. Defd. D.L.1 


Ra. a. Rs. 9. Bea. a, 
Hurope vial RB U-— 
Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland .. . O14 0 7 0 5 
Irish Free State .. -10 0 8 0 53 
Belgium .. ‘g - 12 0 9 0 6 
Holland ,, .-12 0 9 0 6 
Germany .. . 1 4010 0 7 
Switzerland -1 4 010 0 7 
Spain -1 4 010~ =... 
France - -- 1 8 O 930 6) 
Italy City of the Vatican, 1 5 0 10} 
Other Offices .. - 1 4 010 O 7 
Norway.— 
Svalbard as .-1 7 0124 
Other Places ed » 1 #4 010 0 7 
Bulgaria se «» 1 5&5 O 1030 10 
Russia ste -» 1 5 010$ 0 7 
Turkey a1 25 ne, ee 
Czecho-Slovakla ~1 & 0103 0 7 
Union of South Africa 
and 8. W. Africa via 
IRC... ea -» 115 O 15f O 10} 
America v1a I R C— 
N. A. Cables, 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scutia, etc. » 111 013, 0 9 
Manitoba - 211 40121 
Vancouver B.C. . 2 38 1 130212 
New York, Boston,etc. L111 013% 0 9 
Philadelphia, Washington, 
etc. .. as .» 118 O 143 0 10 
Chicago sa 2010 0i!1 
San Francisco, Seattle, 
etc, .. se . 28 1 10. 
Buenos Aires .. .. 38 41210 1 «14 
Rio de Janeiro .. 32191 21 
Valparaiso ea .» 3 4110 1 Ls 
Jamaica me . 3 #4110 1 1! 
Havana ‘ce 2 56 1 230 12: 


Urgent Telegrama— 


0 2 | Rate double of ordinary rate. 


Posts and Telegraphs Depariment. 


Daly Letter Telegrame— 
Minimum charge for 26 words. 


Code telegrams ure accepted at 3/5 th of the 
ordinary rate (Vide clause 425, P, d& 7". Guvde.) 


Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices. 


Usual rules apply 
Reply Pald, etc. 


Tull lists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
Guide. 


Radio-Telegrams.—For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sca from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
ur Rangoon the charge is thirteen annas per 
word (ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) 
in nearly all cases. 


The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
Offices in India or Burma transmitted to ships at 
sea through the coast stations mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph ; — 


regarding Registration 


Total charge 
per word. 

Ordinary. Code. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 
(1) All Government or Private 
Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 

in (2) to (4) below 018 0 8 


(2) Radio-telerrams to His , 
Bntannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy ea 


(3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 
or Swedish ships - O12 0 7% 


The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply, He must Insert before the address, 
the instruction “ R. P.” followed by mention 
it Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
a 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 


08s 0 5 


DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 


\daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
Which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of booking. They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certaln exceptions as stated 
low. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
toute subject to a minimuin charge equal to the 
Charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Dally 
letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
arrepted during the closed hours of an office. 

Un Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
tranamitted after Deferred Forelgn telegrams. 

The only special services admitted in daily 
liter telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- 
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stante, Telegraph restante and telegraph re- 
direction under orders of the addressee. 


Growth of Telegraphs.—At the end of 
1897-08 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 107,556 miles of line including cable and 
604,766 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 81st March 1935. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 100 (including 19 Badio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
— by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 

279, 


The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures :— 


1897-98. 1934-35. 

{ Piivate ». 4,107,270 18,439,833 

Inland ..< State -- 860,882 844,009 
( Press is 35,910 649,289 

f Private - 785,679 2,178,146 

Foreign << State és 9,896 27,553 
{ Press ae 5,278 77,828 





6,754,415 17,206,658 


The outturn of the workshops during 1984-35 
iepresented a total value of Rs. 17,838,400. 


Wireless.—The tota] number of department- 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1932-33 
was thirty-tour, w., Akyab, Allahabad, Bassein, 
Bombay, Calcutta (two stations), Cheduba, 
Chittagong, Delhi, Diamond Island, Gays, Jodh- 
aa Jutogh, Karachi (two stations), Lahore, 

Tas (8 stations), Nagpur, Ormara. Pasni, 
Peshawar, Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon (4 sta- 
ions), Sandheads (two pilot-vessels), Sandoway 
Tavoy and Victoria Point of which only Cheduba, 
Ormara, Pasni, Port Blair and Victoria Point 
booked telegrams direct from the public. 


Seven of these stations were Jesignated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and twelve worked as aeronautical stations tn 
connection with regular air services. 


The Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily Bandot working replaced Wheatstone 
system during the year on this circuit, 


Telephones.—On the 31st March 1935 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 330 with 20,545 straight 
line connections and 3,788 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 177 were worked depart- 
pbcatn The number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 25 
with 40,120 connections. 


The total staff employed on _ telegraphs, 
telephones and wireless on the 3lst March 1985 
was 18,205, 


Posts and Telegraphs.—The septs outlay 
ofthe Indlan Posta and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year 1934-35 
was Rs, 35,86,000 and Rs. 17,13,44,000 respec- 
tively. The receipts for the year ended 8lat 
March 1935 amounted to Rs. 11,19,87,000 and 
charges (including interest on capita) outlay) 
of Ra. 10,81,93,000, the result being a net loag 
Rs. 37,94,000 , 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departmentea in 
India goes back for about sixty years. Duri 
that pcriod great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done; but the pro- 

of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk or the pop maton has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed onthe subject. “ The 
reason lies in the apatiy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs in jucions to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness nas ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated: the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned bv stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education cot the people has always been 


Of recent Ai the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 

, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued In May 28rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that trme, and 
laid down the general lines of advance, This 
resolution (Gazette of India, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
Stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919. It will be found 


summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 P 


(page 475 ef seq.) and earlier editions. One of the 

greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 

19198 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
rovinces making it a subject directly responsi- 
le to local control through Ministers. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded “that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that It 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that In which: 
ever way it is regarded It is an effort of which ni 
Government need be ashamed.” He quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Reso- 
lution of 1914 that “in the land of the ox eart 
one must not expect the pace of the motor car.’’ 


The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1925 noted the 
Introduction of the political element intc health 


matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 


ng the improvements being Introduced before the 


Reforms were in some provinces now in a fairway, 
to maturing but that in other provinces “with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they hav: 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed.” But, he 
says, ‘‘ though the picture is neither bright no: 
the future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
community is thinking scriously on these 
public health problems: amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with which gocs to provc 
my contention.” 


India’s birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate wus 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan 
tile mortality rate was nearly 2} times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 44 times that of 
New Zealand. “The information furnished 
forthe great group of Infectious diseases of world 
import, i.e., plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Health Report already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India is one of the world’s reservoirs of infec- 
tion for the others and the maln reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera.’’ The sljgni- 
ficance of these facts must, adds the Commis 
sioner, be obvious to all who think: ‘* Briefly 
their implication is that India’s house, from the 
ublic health point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to. Itis not for India to say that so far as siie 
is concerned prevention !s impussible. If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle mid- 
den children ; of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
acurvy and berl-berl; of the way in whi) 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and filariasis can be and have been over 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put intu 
operation. ’’ These observations are as tru 
to-day as when they were written. 


The Public Health Commissioner in an addres» 
before the annual congress of the Far Kastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the {mport 
ance of instituting a Central rary of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and _ activities 
of the departments concerned in the sever. 
provinces aud with keeping them abreast 0! 
solentific progress. There is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nvr 
under existing administrative arrangements i 
oneimmediately possible, but the desirability o 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such a! 
Actis likely to be ed in the course of th 
tevision of the Constitutloual Reforma now |! 
progress. 


Sanstation. 
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The following table of vital statistics is taken from the Public Health ( ommissloner’s latest 





innual report — 

| Birth Rates (per mille). | Death Rates (per mille) 

Province, ta SM ee oe eee et ee ee er 
1938 Previous | 1931 Previous 

| 5 years | : 5 years 
Delhi .. a ms oe : | 44 46 32 gt 
Bengal . ae - a% < 29 27 24 22 
Bihar and Orissa ie | 3 : 22 24 
Assam we aos . pe 2 20 19 
United Provinces . ea GC. 38 36 18 25 
Punjab .. as 2 43 40 2 2 
N W. Frontier Province a . 29 De 21 20 
Central Provinces and Berar . es 43 45 26 34 
Madras .. oie are os - 37 37 2% 25 
Coorg ae ee ee ae 25 23 24 | 25 
Bombay ee ee +s | 3b 37 24 27 
Burma .. a Bg ae = 29 27 18 20 
Ajmer-Merwara ee ee ee e 38 28 28 
British India oe 36 35 22 25 


| 





Mortality during 1933. 


Chief Causes of Mortality.— There are three main classes of fatal diseases specific fevers 


diseases affecting the abdominal organs, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail 


and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
The table below shows the number of 


deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes In British India and death 


tates per 1,000 during 1933 — 


























D— Deaths. R— Rati per mille 
Dysentery 
Province. Cholera } Small-po. | Plaguo Fovers and 
Diarrhea 
D 5 | 1 632 i 40,570 289 
NWFP R 7 16 8 i 
Punjab : n 160, pote a gaat einen 
Delhi : : a sep iss at 
U Provinces 7 1,015 — ody et 11,501 
Inhar and f D 17,14 42,674 1,635 574,548 17,004 
Onssa R 5 J 1 14 9 4 
j D| 20242 15,426 1} 812,393 41,697 
i ngal R 6 30. 16 9 
D. 2152 561 1,200 231,461 ow, 2oe 
C P. & Borar R ] fe 145 14 
7,707 7,74) 24,560 194,527 23,162 
fombay . 4R 4 4 11 8 8 10 
I D 3,851 10,745 2,591 300 182 97,584 
adras | OR 1 -_) 1 6 4 "2 J 
D Os 14 48 3,058 122 
e00rg ‘UR 1 3 18 8 7 
\ D 5,508 247 103,890 9,267 
ae R 7 - 12 7 1 | 
7 1 6 
\imer Mer- fD 777 ; 11,522 383 
Wara R ] 4 20 3 7 
oO 
I itish Indiad BD] 88 -_ 108,641 42,631 3,580,299 246,164 


tl 


Respira- 


tory 
Discascs 





2,754 
11 
55 337 
23 
4,463 
8 8 
34,898 
7 


6,295 
° 


82,173 
1.6 
32,134 
0 


i) ou 

> bem ted ped 

wm oe a] 
@wt- D797 Bm OO 


- 


emeh 
hm Wb ore 


w 


a 
a 
& 
—) 


All 
other 
causes 


5,058 
2] 
118,554 
49 
4,003 
6 1 
138,722 
28 
173,667 
45 
211,953 
42 
123,669 
7 6 
180,690 
8 


l 
548 142 
11 8 


910 

31 
36,698 
121,033 
98 
1,730 


3 0 
1,662,428 
61 





Statistical health reports tor al] India are always inevitably submitted are belated owing to 
number of provinces from which return have to be collated. 
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The Pubhc Health Commusioner in his most 


Chief Causes of Mortality. 


In the Punjab, the district birth rates varic | 


recently published annual report, which concerns between 56 pm and 34 pm, in the Up 
the year 1988, brings to notice certain leading het ween 54 and 24, in B & 0, between 48 au 


facts He shows that live births registered 
throughout British India numbered 9,678 &76 
or 624,370 more than in 1932 Compared with 


27, In Bengal, between 42 and 22, n( Pp 
between 50 and 33, 1m Bomhay Presidency 
between 49 and 15 in Madras Presidency 


1932, the U P. recorded an increase of 220,462 between 44 and 30, in Assam, between 37 an| 


births, Bengal 145,610, Madras 76 864, B & O 
74,6652, Punjab 72,388 Birth rates were again 
calculated on the stimated female population 
of the child-hearmg groups 15-40) years The 
figure was 176 per mille for British India in 
1933 an against 166 in 1932 The only other 


20 , and in Burma, between 42 and 16 


Natural incteases accruing from excess births 
over deaths for decennial periods from 14! 
(since When registration of births has been 
carried out m all the Provinces) to 1930 an} 


countries having rates comparable with those for individual from 1926 to 1033 are given 
of India are Roumania, Leypt and Japin in the following table — 





_ 








Buth Death Annual exc¢ss 
Annual number rate Annual number rate | of births 
of Births pm |} __ of deaths pm over deaths 
1871-1800 Not available 3,640,202 20) 
1881-1880 4,565,687 24 5,058,578 26 492 891 
1891-1800 7,174,604 34 6,662,417 31 412 227 
1901-1910) 8 591 136 38 7,657,513 34 9 33,62 3 
1911-1920 & 810 018 37 8 142 364 34 667,854 
1921-10 30 8 345 364 35 6,347,063 26 1,995,301! 
1926 B,305,879 35 6,460,610 27 «| Ss 12935,069 
1927 8,516,706 35 6,008 729 25 | 2 506,077 
1928 8,882,573 37 6,180,114 26 2 702,459 
1929 8 565,341 36 6 276 391 26 2,207,951) 
1930 8,690,714 36 6,483,440 27 2,207,265 
1931 9,135 890 35 6,615,099 25 2,520,701 
1932 9,054,506 34 | 5 805,666 22 3,248 840 
19 33 9 678,876 36 6 096 787 92 3,982 O89 
The birth rate exceeded thc death rate m largest and comprises nearly rT 


every province, the largest difference bemg in the 
U P , where the birth rate exceeded the death 
rate by 20 per mille Regstered births in 
British India numbered 6,096,787 a3 against 
5,805,666 in 1932 


Of the 6,096,787 registered deaths nearly 
27 per cent occurred amongst infants under 
oue year of age, 18 per cent amonget ¢ hildren 
between J] and 5 yeara, and 5 percent amongst 
those between 5 and 10) years In other words 
over 45 per cent of the total deaths were of 
children below 5 years of age and over 50 per cent 
were of children below 10 years = It 18 illumima 
ting to compare the corresponding figures in 
England and Wales for the same year Duting 
{933 the deaths of children under 1 year were 
only 74 per cent of the total deaths, those 
amongst children betwecn 1 and 5 years were 
31 per cent of the total, and amongst children 
between 6 and 10 ‘ear they were only 1 4 
per cent of the total These figures show that 
only 10 5 per cent., a8 compared with 45 per 
cent in India, of the total deaths were among 
children under 5 years of age, and only J1 9 
per cent , a8 compared with 50 per cent in India, 
were among children below 10 years The 
Public Health Commussioner in commonting 
on the enormous loss of child life which these 
figures represent draws pointed attention to 
the great possibilities of attacking the problem 
of child mortality in various ways 


The Public Health Commissioner discussing and overcrowding, 


the chief catises of mortality in India mentions 
that the Fevers oie § no doubt including 
most of the deaths in which fever was a notable 


Us 

ot the total deaths with a diath rate of 12) 
pm He shows that the upward trend in 
plague mortality recorded in 1931 32 was not 
maintained, the total number of deaths in 193 
decmasing by 42631 Over 12$ million dia, 
nosed (a8e8 of malaria were treated in hosprt us 
aud dispensaries a4 compared with less thin 
11 million cages in 1932 One of the most 
Interesting and important sections of the Public 
Health Commissioner’s report deals = with 
Tubcrcwlosis =In this he says ‘ Tuberculosi 

v almost certainly one of the maim pubil 
health problems im India ranking probably mw \t 
to malaria in this respect In fact if muy |i 
regaided as an epidemic disease Most weatein 
Countries are said to have already parsed throuph 
the epidemic stage —the peak of the «pidcm 
in England was reached as far hach as 14830 
but it is diffteult to state exactly at what 4t1.t 
the disease now is in India Some hold thif 
the peak has not been reached, that Tndit 
18 still m the early stages, and that the ¢ xtc! 
of tuberculisation of the population in Indi! 
to day is midway betwoen that of the Airc vn 
races and the highly industrialised and urbanis¢ | 
European races. ‘This view may or may no! 
be correct but the fact remains that the disc 1 
18 lampant. If one lays stress on the result 
obtained by the tuberculin test, the mfec tim 
rate would seem to vary between 21 per cent 
and 76 per cent according to the density ©! 
population, giving an average of 46 per cont 
The bad housing conditions, the congestio: 
the unhygienic habita an 
customs of the people and the increasin 
urbanjsation and industrialsation are witho! 
doubt conditions which predispose to Tap! 


symptom of the fatal illness, is once more the|Spread of infection, but the Increasing inter 


Public Health. 


in the disease, the carher detectiou* of (uses. 
ind improved 1egistration must be partly 
sponsible for the increased figures. Social 
conditions, however are pie-emmently suitable 
{u spread of infeetion and the solution of the! 
problem lies deep rooted in the habits and | 
;ustoms of the people No anti-tabcrc ulusis 
campaign «an hope to attain success if this 
fict is not constautly Kept in mind. Notification 
of disease is an essential prelimmary to any 
constructive measures for prevention and 
treatment and it18 regrettable that little or no 
progress can be reported in this respect, 


‘The position m Tudia is) onc of marked 
coutrast to that In England = So far there 14 n0 
Ministry of Health as such, there 16 no Central 
Board of Health, and therc ts no general Public 
Health Act under which tuberculosis and othe 
vegmations might be framed Since public 
he lth and disease prevention are‘ transferred ’ 
subjects no one general policy is tollowed in 
Indi in regard to the prevention of tubcrculosis 
Ihe P, H €) with the Government of India 
his neither direct nor indirect control and the 
ditttent provinces plan independently where 
they planatall, lhe only All Tndta Orgamzation 
suldy concerned with ants tuberculosis work 
m dudia 19 the Aing George's Lhanksgiving 
(Anti tuberculosis ) Tund This otginization 
5 Ul equipped financially and tor this reason 
confines its activities mainly to propaganda 
woth The provinual municipal and othe 
Acts do not include provisions for anti tubercu 
losis work and will have to be amended before 
they cam be made apploable, the position 
is ards rural arears 14 even worse ” 


A valuable section of the report deals with 
miternity mortality It pomts out that the 
theme of accurate registration makes it im 
possible to ascertain the real degree of maternal 
mortality in India, Were the causes of death 
(heched it would certainly be found that the 
(wes af death due to child birth werc far higher 
thin the figures indicated, ‘ Some idea of the 
(iuses Of death may be gathered fiom the 
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reports of certain hospitals for women sum 
marised in the Journal of the Association for 
Medical Women in India (August 1934) The 
figures relate to the year 1933 The rate of 
death per 1,000 cases admitted in these hospitals 
was 24pm _ That tor the Government Hospital 
for Women and Children, Madras, was 22. 
For comparative purposes the statistics of the 
St. Mary's Hospital, Manchester, are shown 
along with these figures The death rate m 
Manchester was 9 per thousand (ases The 
rate would naturally be less m England even 
among caycs adinitted to hosprtals ” 

The report pomts out that what 19 significance 
is the cause of the great proportion ot the deaths 
tn India compared with those at Manchester 
for the dcaths in India are in the majority 
of cases preventable and «ould be prevented 
it India had an adequate maternity service. 
n view of the absence of reliable statistics, it 
18 impossibl to state how many women in 
India dle yearly durmy child birth, but the 
rcport states that the number must be nearly 
one and a half lakhs The mortality rate, 
says the report, is not likely to be reduced to 
any extent until matcrnity service 18 Improved 
but over a Space of time it 19 evident that slow 
progress has been madc Maternity homes, 
especially in Western ([ndia are springing up, 
The number of women who go to them has 
grcatly increased = The service of tramed imid- 
Wives are in greatcr demand in towns But 
“it 18 urgently mcessary to plan something 
for tural India for approximately nine tunes as 
many children are born m villages as im towns 
in [ndla ”’ 

The report points out that child welfare 
centres were Started in India nearly 20 years 
igo and that they have now so greatly mu reased 
In number that the movement 15 thoroughly 
established and has come to be regarded ag an 
essential part of health work <A rough com 
putation of the number of health visitors working 
in India gives the figure at about $U0— that 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
General Health statistics of the British Army in India during the year 1933 














%- | Admissions; Deaths. 
1933 os 
hm 
32 
<> Ratio Ratio 
No. | per | No | per 
1,000. 1,000 
Uificers | 2.355] 1,081/437.8] 15} 6.37 
ne Other] 54,996/83,528/609.6| 144) 2.44 
Ks, 
Bntlsh Other| 4,368] 1,368/313.2) 12) 2.75 
iitanks’ wives 
British Otheri ., | 834) .. al. 
Ntanks’ wives 
~ Jarturition. 
Brtish Other! 6,604| 1,887/281.9! 74/11.95 
Ranks’ chil- 
Uren, 
thera | og. | 2498 0.0 | a7]. 























is less than one per milhon of the popu- 
lation. 
i | Invalids 
Invalids Invalids | finally Average 
sent Discharged |distharged| Constantly 
Home. in India. jin United sick, 
Kingdom, — 
| Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
No.| per |No| per |No| per| No. per. 
1,000 1 000 1,000 1,000 
42| 17,83) .. w |e. | 38,91/14.40 
503; 9.15; 3 ike '1,470.60|26.85 
§0) 11,45) .. se Migr | 46.87/10 .62 
saul aa sae ge! | ax || SDL ss 
10; 1,42) .. és | oa 57.81| 8,64 
51 es e en ° | os 68°02 a0 
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Among officers of the British Army in India 
437 8 per thousand of strength were admitted 
to hospital during the year compared with 
465 21n 1932 Lhere were 15 deaths, giving a 
ratio of 6 37 per thousand compared with 
15 and 6 54 1n 1982 The average constantly 
dick in hospital was $8391 or 14 40 per thousand 
of strength as compared with 16 88 in the 
Pacood ing year The total constintly sich in 

ospital or out of hospital, on account of disease 
and Injury was 33 9Lor 14 40 per thousand 
compared with 16 88 per 1,000 in 1982 


Of British soldiers 33 528 or GOR 6 per 1 000 
were admitted to hospital compared with 
581 5in 1982 and 580 51n 1913 There were 
1 34 soldier deaths or 2 44 per thousand of tho 


Leprosy tn India 


Local Inguries 29 
Pneumonia 1 

Enteric group of fevers 14 
Heat stroke 9 


Other general injuiies 11 
The number, sent home as invalids was (i 
or 8 15 per thousand of the strength compare | 

with 409 or 7 39 per thousand in 1932 
Among women and children (British Othcr 
Rinks) 1 368 women or 313 2 per thousand : f 


‘the strength were admitted to hospital comparia 


with 1,262 or 292 3 per thousand in 1982 Oi 
the children, 1,887 or 281 9 per thousand of the 
strength were admitted to hospital, compared 
with 1,989 or 299 lin 19382 

The principal cause of a]mission to hospital 
troops was inflammation of the tonsils, of which 


strength compared with 2 96 per thousand in there were 194 cases, diseases next in ord : 


1932 Lhe most important causes of mortality | being malaria with 170 cases 


among soldiers were — 


dysentery 1{6 
inflammation of bronchi 120 dilatrhea 124 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1932. 
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R A F Civilang and Pensioners 


The admission rate of officers sick in hospital 
for 1982 was 321 8 per thousand of strength as 
compared with 367 4 1n 1931 Among soldiers 
52 017 or 429 8 per thousand of strength were 
admitted to hospital, compared with 451 3 per 


thousand {n 1931 There was thus a decrease 
of 21 5 per thousand on the 1931 figures The 
death rate among Indian soldiers during 19%. 
was 2 52 per thousand as against 2 96 per 
thousand in 1931 


LEPROSY IN INDIA 


Tt is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
oer an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Lmpire to day 
In 1921, when a Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmuy like blindnesa 
insanity and deaf-mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these The number counted was 102,513 as 
against 109,094 in 1911 But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
mere than the more advanced cases and that 
ossibly a majority of this number were the begg- 
ng and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country Dr E. Mair, MD,FROS, the Leprosy 
Research Worker st the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, aaid that “recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are hly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from leprosy ” 


Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
Ragland with H BR HH, The Prince of Wales 
as Patron the Viscount Chelmaford as Chair 
man of the General Committees and H E the 


Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents 
Tollowing tts formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy H Ek the Viceroy fclt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguratio! 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign wit 
the object of ultimately stamping out lepros’ 
from India 


His Excellency Invited certain gentlemen 
repreacnting various interesta to form an India! 
Council of the Association which he formall’ 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi ov 
the 27th January 1929 


A general appeal for funds in aid of the A335 
clation was issued by His Cxcellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indi:! 
Council which was closed after a year 
realirations amounting to over Rs 20,00 00 
which was invested in the end of 1928 ‘1h 
investments amounted to Re 20,683,065 yleldin 
an annual revenue of over Rs 1,22,000 


The policy and principles of the Britis! 
Umpire Leprosy Rellef Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provinctal committet 


Blindness 


are expressed in ita “Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
in India‘ which was published in 1926. This | 
document sought to bring out the following | 
main Yaa which according to the latest | 
acientific researches should be the basis upon 
which at efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest :-— 


(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
cummon among all classes of the community 


(2) Segregation is not the most appropri 
ale method of dealing with lepers, for 


(a) financially Jt would be impossible; 


(bo) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients. parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
heen adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated 


(3) The majority of the advanced cases arc 
not highly infectious and are Icss amenable to 
treatment. while the carly cases in which the 
disease has made but little outward manifes- 
tation, can be controlled by treatment, 


(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies {n providing facilities for the treat- 
ment of early cases, 


The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mittees should, for the present at lesst, 


BLINDNESS 


All over the East, and in fact In most tropical 
and sub-tropical countrics, blindness is very 
prcvalent, and only of recent years have people 
berun to realise that much of this blindness 
tan be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
Of it, could, with proper measures taken. be 
prcvented. In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ings from blindness, it was a gift of some £13,000 
Mide by Sir Ernest Cussel at the beginning of 
this century that was the Initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
Eudance of Mr. MacCallen, has now spread all 
ovr the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
i vear. Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there is 
4 very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
as not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
mihe much {mpression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations. There is a great 
tt ichoma belt” extending from China into 
“item Europe, stopped only from spreading 
+ over the West by the higher standard of 
vin’, Sanitation and cleanliness which the 
Ewopean nations have attained. 


India fs in this great Blindness Belt, Accord- 
ie {0 the last census returns there are 480,000 
“tilly blind persons in this population of more 
ha, 800 millions, That is an Incidence of 


he | 


in India. 
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concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects :— 


(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable: and so 


(b) to shut off the sources of infection as the 
number of infectious cases will con- 
tinnallytend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next gener.a- 
tions will become fewer. 


The Governing Body of the Indian Council in 
their report for the ycar 1933, show that the 
Assoclation’s main work during the completed 
nine years of its life has been organisation and 
planning and the outlining of a programme of 
work varied by the selection of the most fruitful 
soils for experimentation in methods of work. 
One valuable product during theat period is 
the fact that “the leper is becoming less prone 
to hide his discase and there fs an increase of 
general Interest in the subject.” 

There are now seventecn provincial branches, 
including one in Mysore State and each 
of them has established treatment centres for 
leprous patients. In Assam, for instance, the 
number of clinits rose from 81 m 1932 to 145 
at the end of 1933. Many clinics in different 
parts of India report absolute cures of the 
disease. 


His Excelloncy the Viceroy is the President 
of the Indian Council, Maj. Gen. C. A. Sprawson, 
CITt., K.H P., I.M.8., Director General of the °.M.g. 
the Chairman of the Governing Hoey. Sardar 
Rahadur Balwant Singh Puri, the Honorary 
Secretary and Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt., 0.8.1., 
C.1.E., tho Honorary Treasurer. 


IN INDIA. 


1$ totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation Fut the census figures are notoriously 
defective and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low. ‘hus in the 
Nasik distriit an weidence of at least 4.88 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
of1.74 tn Ratnagiri an inoidence of 1.5 
was found as against tho census figure of 0.7; 
in Biyapur 2.6 as aguinst 0.7; in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 por thousand. 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as Js not unlikely, this sort of error of undcr- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number @f totally blind persons in India is more 
like 14 millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns, 


These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, ate partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happines 
and effiijency are thus greativ impaired. The 
term ‘“ blindness” hasa different interpreta- 
tion in every country. Ina report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
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of Red Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are shown In the United States biind- 
ness is defined as “inability to see well cnough 
to read even with the ald of glasses , or forillitera- 
tes, {pability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness”; and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
fo India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicate { 
above Recently the All-India Blind Relief 
Association has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision, 
the 1esult of eye disease. 1t appsars not un 
likely that the truc ophthalmic condition of 
India would be Po eae by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with | 
more or less impaired eyesight 


Associations known aus “ Blind Relief’ Associa- 
tions have been working for sevetal years in 
Weatern India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate thie affliction of blindness 
The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
Ously small and those there are stay mostly 
in the large towns The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitals, which bring 
relief to the villages in the rural areas They. 


Movement. 


also work by means of trained village workers 
whose duty it is to find out the “‘ hidden blind 
and get them to the medical centre for reliet 
to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source 
of blindness in children) ; to mspect new born 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neona 
torum , to k3ep registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease; and to treat in the villages simple 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
their inception the Associations have been ther 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more The work is capable of indcfi 
nite extension and the need for some such organ: 
sation has been shown 

The All-India Blind Relief Association. — 
(fhe Green Star Society) exists to co ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work It 18 under 
the patronage of the Governor otf Bombay ini 
has tor its life President, Mr C G Henderson 
(late I C 8) who founded and managed tu 
many yeais al] the branch Assoclations workin, 
in Western India It is affiliated to the Inte! 
nitional Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness which has its head quartersin P wis and 
was formed on September 14th, 1929 under the 
auspies ot the League of Red Cross Socteties 
and the American Souety for tht Prevention otf 
Blindness The Orgamising Secretary 19 R 
Crawford Hutchinson, The Town Hall, Boinbay 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In. 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and Infant mortality. The figures for 
maternal mortality are not accurately known 
but they are certainly not Icss than 10 per 
thousand live births, often more. It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
uohygienic surroundings during infancy. A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All-India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League initiuted by Lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, 
which aima at gradually establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
arrgi towns in Indja, The amalgamation of 
hese two Bodies which has taken place, form- 
a the Matesnity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly rimcrease and develop the 
work Jnall the great centres of population, 
word is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indlan women have been 
opened In order to spread the clentents of 
Infant hygiene to other parts of India Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to Interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity are organised on a 
provincial basis, though the various provinces 


differ considerably in the nature of the work 
undertaken and the amount of organisation 
displayed It 18 noteworthy that the work 15 
most co ordinated and most energetically carried 
on where thero are pen appointed under 
the Directors of Public Health whose spec 
duty 1t 15 to foster Child Welfare activities, 


The care necded by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army is lrg 
increisingly reahsed, and nowhere more than 
in the units themselves. The result his been 
in the last fow years, the opening of much 
work in this direction Much of it is purely 
Medical work, which, 1n the absence ot families 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, 18 & necessity 
But genuine child welfare activities are 113) 
prosat in some centres many of the  aasisted 

y the M &C.W Bureau Indian Red (row 
Society which has undertaken the organism¢ 
work in place of the Lady Birdwood Army Child 
Welfare Committee, A remarkable feature 
this movement 1s the keenness of the men thin 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the bent fif 
to their own women and children. There 1 
now very few cantonments where some woth 
of this kind is not gomg on. 


So far allthe schomes have devoted thv!! 
attention to educating women io the element: 
of mothercraft and attempting to  presery' 
infant lives and improve child health. Jn } 
land of so many languages and Tae bat 
progress will necessarily be slow and India ha 
yet to decide whether she will work Intensive !V 
and try to rear a few well developed children . 
tar as adolescence or extensively attempt - 
bring a | number of infants throug ra 
first critical months, only to have them per! 


Indian Red Cross Soczety 


at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
1 heir to in a land of great poverty under 
nourishment epidemicaand famine In Western 
| nds the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
narked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding Its ramifications know no bounds 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super 
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vision dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds etc, etc But these are not yet 
Tts preliminary task Is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year aad to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also 4 high damage 


rate of sickly undor developed, incompetent 


citizens 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Red Cross work was undertaken in 
india and Mesopotamia by the 8t John Ambul- 
ince Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines 
from August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St John of Jerusalem 
and the British Red Cross Society The final 
r port of that Committee shows that up to 
Juny 1920 its total receipts amoun to 
Rs 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red Oross 
society It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 


potamia nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan E ition in Mesopotamia and 
In ia combined it had 


erent on Bed Cross 
biecta in all about 117 la 


lt closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the Internationa] League of Red Crose Socicties 
having for its object the extension of Red Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
ccepted, thus giving India a distinct position 

a world wide League of humanitarian societies 
A Bul to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly into law as Act XV of 1920 This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
Purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as posalble, for 
ivll purposes Ascontemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, ifs activities are 
com} letely decentralized, and are boing carried 
0 through twenty two Provincial and State 
Raley under which there are nuMerou: sub 
ranches, 


The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may be spent arc — 


! The care of the alck and wounded men of 
lis Majestys Forces, whetber still on the 
4ctive ist or demobilised 


The care of those suffering from Tuber 
Culosis, having regard in the first place to 
ioldiers and sailors, whether they have oon 
Tacled the disease on active service or not 


3 Child welfare. 


4 Work parties to 
‘1 in need of them, 


rovide the necessary 
and health institu- 


6 Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society 


6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 


7? Provision of comforts and asaistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised, 


‘Lhe Society has five grades 


of subscribing 
Memb rs 


namely Honorary Vice Prisidents 
Pitrons Vicc Patrons Members and Associate 
Mcmbecrs heir respcctive subscriptions are 
Ks 10000 Rs 5000 Rs 1000, Re 12 annually 
or a consolidatid payment of Rs 100 and any 
thing between Re 1 and Rs 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs 50 Atthe end of 
1933 there were 12500 adult m mbers of these 
various pradcs 


To stimulate interest intho 11ms and objects 
of the Society amongst tht future gencrations 
+ Jumior Red Cross movemcnot has beco insti 
tut d which embracts tht studcnt population 
Lhe Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement Other provinces 
re now following suit 1nd at the end of 1931 
the number of members was 252 941 


Constitution —His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Soclet, The Managing 
Bolv ordinirily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Socicty of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Yociety at the Annual Genera] 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated hy the President 


The present Ohairman of the Managing Bodv 
13 Sir David Petric, Lt OIE OVO CBL 
and the Organising Secretary, Miss Norah 
Hill AaRRC 


Finances —The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in Juna 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value cf 
Re 66,338,006 and Rs 8,01,500-8 6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts The Society has 
since Invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances at thu end of Dicomber 193%, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approaimately Ra 674 lakhs The income 
derived from the capital of the Society, (which 
1s 3} lakhs at pri scat) aftor providing for certain 
hiabilitics of the Ccntral ‘Society, is dis 
tributabie under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to tho Oentral ‘Our Day’ Fund 
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St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Indian Council ) 


The St John Ambulance Association Was | certificates 


te 12869 in First Aid 6584 in 


founded in 1877 by the Order of the Hospital Home Nursing 451 in Hygiene and 53 in San 


of 8t John of Jorusalem in Lngland and has 
for its objects — 


(a) ‘Lhe instruction of persons in rendering 
Hirst Aid Jn cases of accident or sudden iin ss 
and in the transport of the sick and injured 


(b) The instruction of persons in the elcmen 
tary principles and practice of nursing snd also 
of hygicne and sanitation cspecially of a sick 
room 


(c) The manufacture and distiibution by sale 
or presentation of ambulance matcrial and the 
formation of ambulance depots 1n mincs tac 
tories, and other contres of industry and tiaffic 


(2) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps 
Invalld Lranspoit Gorps and Nursing Corps 


(e) And goncrally the promotion of mstruc 
tion and carrying owt of works for th rclief of 
suff'ring of the sick ind injured in peace and 
war iniependently of clasy nationality or 
denomination 


An Indian Counal of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910 It has 
since 1ssucd over 200000 cortificatis of pro 
ficiency in Tirst Aid Home Nursing Home 
Hygienc and Sanitation and over 10 000 tokens 
such as Vouchers Medallions Labels and vn 
dants for special proficiency in those subjects 
Phe object of the Association is not to rival 
but to aid the medical man and the subject 
matte of instruction given at the classes quali 
files the pupil to adopt such measurcs ab May be 
vivantageous ponding the doctors arrival or 
during the intervals bt twoen his visits 


During the yc ar 1933 22 853 persons attunded 
1 5683 cournc a of unstructionin First Aid Nursing 
Home, Home Hygienc ani Sanitation and of 
these 13957 qualified for the Assocation s 


tation A new course Domestic Hygiene an} 
Mothercraft introduced in 1932 has not mai 
much headway ‘Jo popularise Home Nuisin;, 
and Domestic Hygiene and Mothercraft couracs 
among young girls and women special proja 
ganda was stated Steps wore takcn durin; 
1933 to ATEARES first aid courses for the personn ] 
c{ flying clubs but the response was p(1 


The Association has five grades of Mombers 
namely Patrons Honorary Councillors Lif 
Mcmbers Anuual Members and Annual Ass 
clas hein respective subscriptions arc 
Rs 1000 Rs 500 Rs 100 Rs 5 and Ry 2 


The income of the Indian Council at head 
quarters consists primarily of 1ntercst on sec ut 
tics a fixed annual grant from Government fe 4 
for cotificats and membership pubseripti as 
Lhe total income for 1933 was Rs 17897 1 
more or kcss normal figure Manasi ment 
Cxpenscs amounted to Rs 22413 <Atter adjust 
ing assets and labiliti s outstanding the rev n1 
account tor 1933 showcd a loss of Rs 6 % 
Jhe Ccuncul was able to carry on by taking i 
loan of Rs 7000 trom the Indian Red (r 5 
Society and by buying much less stores thin it 
gold the balance of storcs stock thus bein, 
reduced by Bs 11000 The Council tcalis 
that thc finincial position and 1ts maintenan 
by temporary oxpcdients is unsatisfactory 


Lhaur LaccIlencies the Viceroy and th 
Countess of Willingdon and His Lxcellen y 
the Commandrin Chicf as President IJuily 
Picsident and Chairman respectively with |! 
mInembers {orm the Indian Council Lhe gen ru 
business of the Lndian Gouncilis conducted by 
an Exccutive Committee of which the H n1! 
Su David Putric Kt CIh CVO CBE I 
the Chairman Miss Norah Hill ARRC th 
General Scemtary and Sir Ernest Bud! 
Kt,csiI O1H I¢s8, the Honorary [reasui ! 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders 18 8 very inadequate In the 
Indjan States the condition of affairs is even 
worse for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a amall and highly archaic 
‘mental hospital” at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
sufie from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion existafor any Kind of treatment According 
to the last Censuz (1931) oat of a total popula- 


tion of 352 837,778 (India and Burma) there : 
120,304 persons insane, making a proportion 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10000 
the United Kingdom the proportion of ins 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in ‘ 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000 
revic wing these figures it must be borne ip Zt 
that those of the United Kingdom and 
Zealand molude the “feeble minded ' an i 
art is not included in the figures for Bri 
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INDIA, 
Insane 
Provinces, States eners: population. __population, 
and Agencies. 
Males. | Females. Total. Total. 
pritish India =s«gw Siw. Si es: |: 189 981,556 131,595,377 271,526,988 1 
120,304 
jndian States ww St 41,897,367 | 39,418,478 | 81,810,845 | J 
Total forallIndia .. | 181,828,928 |171,008,855 [362,887,778 120,304 


Wor the care of the 120,304 insanes of India and 
burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 9,244 hence only one person in elyht 
out of the total ingane population can obtain 
accommodation in institutions which exist 











Total Population of 





especially for their care and treatment, 

The followmg table gives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died :— 





“x uo] 

33 au | Mental Hospitals. é . ; Daily average. ‘3 3 
Provinees, = see ela 3 | 3 | ——__— a 
| ga |ERE) = | ga $i. Strength. | Sick. 5 

Z la ol A al a 
ussam = gs ~S we | 268 | 10 | 95 | 505] 91 [47] aae-47 | 50°35 | 248 
Bihar and Orissa .. 2} 364 | 1,535 898 | 1,938) 208 | 53 | 1,604°49 74°68 614 
Unted Provinces .. 3| 779 11,561 | 412 | 1,973) 174 1106 | 1,274°83 | 155°03 | 425 
Punjab ee dg 1} 397] 982 | 262) 1,244) 132 /102 889°88 | 73°63} 207 
Central Provinces .. 1} 87] 389 95 484; 33] 19 410°96 | 20°37 | 135 
Bombay .. a 5; 608 oe 2,109} 237 }171 | 1,534°20 | 93°7 226 
Madras v ee $) 4690 | 1,155 357 | 1,612) 143 | 80 | 1,105°29 | 135°89 | 194 
Burma i ae 2} 276 | 1,111 169 | 1,280) 88] 58 | 1,052°55 | 44°06 | 564 
Total .. m 3,048 os ee 11,040 e- (688 | 8,805°67 | 656°71 | 2,601 








It will be observed that there is now no mental 
hospital in Bengal. Insanes from this province 
Wt treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Ranchi. All Mental hospitals are 
tinder the direct control of the Provincia! adminis- 
tative medical officers except the European 
Mental Hospital at Ranchi which is controlled 
bya B of Trustees presided over by the 
lommiasioner of Chota-Nagpur. The socalled 

Lentral” Mental hed ree that is to 
&y, the Mental oe Po at Madras, North 
Yeravua (Bombay), ore ve. Agra 
(Uuted Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
7 cevon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 

Ospitals at Ranchi (one for Europeans and 

nericans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
‘ministered by whole-time medical officers 
ho are usually trained alleniste. The Adminis- 
gion of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 

Ntsh India and Burma Wes with the Civil 


ly 














Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
be situated. It is probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be up-to-date as 
Tegards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Ranchi. All the others are for the most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modern 
lines out of the question. The only province 
in India which has go far displayed some apprecia- 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras, 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in ita attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases. 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The Nattonal Association for Supplying It has assisted by grants in aid the building o) 
Medical Ald by Women to the women of India a number of 7enana hospitals in different part 
was founded by the Gountcas of Dutfcrin in 1885 |ot India It has affillated to it 13 Provinc; . 
the object being to open women’s ie and ! Brinches and a Dumber of Local Committees 
women’s wards in «xisting haspitals, to train 
women doctors, nurace apd adware in India, oe a eneaae een psc aaore ous 
and to bring these out when necssary from | pe" 9 44 306 per annum to maintain a Wot c 
Lurope An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs! ye aya Sry ie far fade this ccevic bia . 
wis obtain d by prbhcsubscription Inaddition 6¢ 44 oinecrs with a training reser 3 pools 
Branches were formcd yn cach Province, cach wget ‘ BNE TERE) VS OF Ot LOI 

anda Junior stivice of 6 assistant surgeons, 


Brauch having its own junds ind each having | yoqical womcacither British or Indian hol 
din 
& numbcr of Local Commuttccs and Zonand Hos rooistrable British qualifications are eligible 


pitals affiliated to at lor the scmior 4 rvice, 


The Central] und gives grants in ud to several = The President 19 H CD The Countess of 
Provincial Branches, it 2 ves %“holarsbips toa Willingdon, C1,@BI The Hon Secretary 15 
bumber of women students at the Medica] the Surgeon to H Hh The Viceroy and tli 
echools of Lombiy Calcutta Madras and Delhi, Secretary Dr M V Webb, CMO, WMB fr! 
It hagin the past brought from J nyland a Cross Building, New Delhi and Vicciegil 
cartain number ot Luropean medica] women Lstatcs, Simla 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- of India (b) Must be between the ages of 
clition for supplying medical aid by women|twenty four and tity at entry. (¢) She must 
to the women of India generally Anown, be a first-class medica) woman, te, she mut 
as the Countess of Dufferin’s Hund ond possess a medical qualification registrable 
is wdmimetered by the Exccutive Committce in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
and Council of that kund Lhe Govern- Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of rogistrable in the United Kingdom under 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance that Act but this conditiou docs not apply 
Ihe present sanctioned cadre 1s forty four first at the ou1iginal constitution of the Servic 
class medical Woincn, with training rearve of to medical women in charge of hospitals who 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indiin to the opinion of the Council are of proved 
Universities Recruitment of the service is experince and ability (d¢) The candidate must 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-ommittee produce a certificate of health and characte! 
nf the Counc) which Includes the Director- But the Counc] reserves the power to promote 
General, Indian Medica! Si rvice, the Honorary to the service ladies not possessing the above 
Secretary to the Couneil and the Chief qualifications, but who have shown marked 
Medical Officer, Womens Medical Ser icc, (b) capacity Members of the Service are require | 
in England, by a sub-committee, including) to engage for duty anywhere tn India, After 
® medical man and two medical women'one vear of probation has been  satisfactoril 
si hea Pride rial a in India. These| passed their appuintments are confirme! 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical eee) ’ 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, Medical pond Sen oe 
and for returm to duty after invaliding tioned cadre of elght, and is open to women 

The Counci] determines whot proportions of graduates in medicine of the Indian Unis ersities 
the members of the Service 1s to be recruited Salarics range from Rs 200 to Rs 300 pr 
in England and in India respectively In month, with furnished quarters or the cqul 
the original constitution of the Scrvice, duly valent in money, to those emploved in Ind 
qualified medical women who are inthe service 92 Two of the eight members of the rex rve 
of, or who have rendered approved scrvice to, but not more at any one time, may be deput « 
the Countess of Dufferiu’s Fund, are to havc to Luro by the Executive Committec tf 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter post graduate training, and shall receiv % 
special conalderation is t> be paid to the gtipend at the rate of £ 200 a ycar each p!'! 
claims of candidates who have qualified in quarterly and return passage Any memlir 
local institutions and of those who are natives not so deputed shall be emploved in India 
of India. 8. Ordinarily four years shal] be spent 10 

Qualifications.—The qualifications are the reserve before a member js considered [7 
that the candidate must be (a) a British appointment to the Women’s Modical Scr‘! 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in but the Executive Committee shall have po ‘T 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person to shorten this period in special cases St1\ | 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince in the reserve shall be considercd by the hk» " 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty tive Committee when appointments are b Ne 
exerised through the Governor-General of made to the Women’s Medical Service, | \'t 
india or through any Governor or other shall not of iteelf constitute a claim to app ‘* 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General ment. 


Victorta Memorial Scholarships. 


The Victoria Mer.orial Scholarships Fund was 
orzanised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to 
cure a certain amount of improvement in the 
prictising dais of India, A sum of about 6} lakhs 
vis obtained by public 3ubscription, and centre: 
wire organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund. Over 2,000 tmdwives have 
peco trained in addition to Jarge numbers who 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSBIPS, 
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have been partially trained. Of late years the 
Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais, 
It has also done much propaunnda work. 
The fund is now adininistered by the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Red 
Cross bocicty. 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord MHardinge on the 17th 
}c bruary 1916. Jt is a residential Medical Col- 
lex staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Dclhi, in 1911, of 
the Qucen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to mect the cost of buildings and equipment 
[Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
ior these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady MTardinge’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Impcrial 
Majycsty Queen Mary that the institution should 


I've a8 a Memorial to its founder, and be called : 


by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
rrovince, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chicf Medical 
Ofiecr, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
titive elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
stite 2 Indian members of the Tegislative 
\ssembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
puvate lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
ol New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
Indit, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
is ayo a member of the Governing Body. is the 
Itputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service 
the Deputy Accountant-Gencral, Central Keve- 
bucs, acts as Honorary Treasurcr. 

The College and Hospital, together with scpa- 
tate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 


nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staif, occupy a sate of 55 acres in New Dellil 
within easy reach of old Delm city. The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
Is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purduh cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students. <A‘ the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
thelr final year, attend o brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 
gseum, Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices, 


‘Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 


and Christian students. The hospltal is a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in-patients and a commoadious out-patients’ 
department. The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Rs. 3,11,000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 
Studcnts are preparcd for the Intermediate 
Science Examination, and the M.B., B.S. degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the 
College is affiliated. 


Attached to the Hospital there arc: (1) a 
Training School for Nurscs, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers, All particulars ag to 
admission and training May be obtained in the 
cape of (1) from the Nursing Superintendents, 
Tady Hardinge Medical College Hosmtal, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) fromthe Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete Bombay. 
which ; 


velopment of skilled nursing of recent yoars.'the Government, 


chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 


This activity is principally rentred in the 
ngal, Madras, and Rombay  Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Puiesidency 
lowns are well nursed, and where large private 
taf. aro maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribid scale ot. 
fs These hospitals also act as training 
Mstitutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
lully trained nurses, beth to meet their own 
lemands and those of outside institutions 
‘td private agencies. In this way tho supplv 
i trumed nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
ndiwn, is being steadily increased. In Bombay 
© organisation has gone a step farther, through 
i ‘stablishment of the Bombay Presidenc 
“Using Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, 


This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospital, and works under 
The puaciple on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed 15 that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
complete Individual autonomy in admuinis- 
tration. 

State Registration of Nursesfor all Indiais 
much requicd. A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nurcesfrom the Presidenty met 
to discuss the question. Itis desired that India 
should have its own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Atrica, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
cutricule and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries. Government has 
proposed to establish a Provinolal Register 
Preparatory to an All-India Register. 
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Nursing Bodies.—The Secretary of the Cai- 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. R. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Bullding;, Calcutta. 
The names and addreases of the other Nursing 
bodies in Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4, Hun- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogera’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road. South; Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Oasste and Gosha Hospita) at 
Kilpauk, the ct Ae i Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, alao the Lady Ampthill 
Nurses’ Inatitute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association (now amalgamated). President, 
Her Excellency Lady Goschen. The Assoola- 
tion has under ita management—The Lady 
Ampthill Nurses’ Institute, Western Castle, 
Mount Road, rag, Fully trained and 
experjenced nurses for all cases of illness both 
arnon8 Bure peau and !ndians, always available. 
The Lady Willingdon Nursing Home, Weatern 
Castle, Mount Eoad, Madras, and Nolgiri 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund, 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents. 


Bombay Presidency.—The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work, The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L, R. W. Foxrest at St. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular| 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established | 
together with a small staff of nurses for private | 
cases, This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite gl se with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, 25 
the work grew, it was decided by Government. 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have ali beer 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works. This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
the primary object of establishing a nursing 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association might be recruited. This 
function, however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
under the tbpagh olroumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- 
taining a Provident Fond for the employees of 
the affiliated associations have been successfully 
cattied out from 1911 to 1988. Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws of the Aagsocilation were 
however re brought Into line with the 


Nursing. 


actual working of the Aasoolation. Towards 
the end of 10927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be teken todo so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws. The Sub-Committer 
reported that it erpeated to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 


After fully considering the Sub-(‘ommittee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Assocta- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act inthe United Kingdom. Pend- 
ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Assoclation having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
1st April 1929. 


Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion.—In 1906 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, whith 
society, astablished in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossibie 
to continue its ad ministration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so argently calkd 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts,is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a_ trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energet 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa 
tion, but maimly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over thi 

resent Association and spree’ Lady 

into before she left England in 1905 for co 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Commi+- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established, An appeal by Lady Miunto 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form al 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased alittle withtime. The assstan(¢ 
of a Government grant is much valued, as 3! 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. Af 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the ‘Lady Muntos 
Indian Nursing Association.”’ 


The duties of the Home Committee are, 45 
before, largely concerned jin dispatching - 2% 
required—suitably trained and Hy aelectud 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Associatien 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are member! 
of this Association are enabled to obtain akalli 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding «'° 
of fees determined by the income of each patien! 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moder1!! 
terms ismuch appreciated, the rates of subscr!; 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 


The Woman Suffrage Movement. 


Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
aysociation. Her Excetlency The Countess of 
\\ illingdon is Presid ent of the Central Committee 
in India 

Hon. Secretary > Malox F M Collins, RaMC 

(nef Lady Superintendent: Miss G 
1 chett Address—Central Committee, L MJ 
\ A, Viceregal Lodge, Simla, and Red Cross 
Building, New Delhi 


secretary, Home Committe: ‘ Miss M. RK. Ray 
Rk RC., 10, Witherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 


Nurses’ Organizations —The Association 
ot Nursing Superintendcuts of India is now 
imalgamated with the Irained Nurses’ 
Assoulation of India, and has the one sct of 
officers. The Trained Nurses’ Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ of to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unitying nursing education, promoting esprit 
{ corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession 
Ihe Associations have a membership of 472 
including nurses trained in teu or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New 4 al 
anders, Australians and Tudians. The Assov- 
ation ot Superimtendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 


by the next year its membership had spread - 


ov the country to such an extent that the 


name was changed to include the whole of 
The Trained Nurses’ Association was, 
start(d in 1908, and a monthly Journal of Madras, 


Indi 


Nusing began to be published by the two 
Assuciations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the Internationa] Counci] 
of Nurses. 
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The Trained Nurses’ Association of India 
Was founded and incorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908 Its 
objects are (a) to uphold in every way the 
dignitv and honour of the Nursing profession , 
(5) to promote @ sense of esprit de corps among 
al] nurses, (c)to enable members to take couns¢] 
together on matters affecting their profession, 
(@) to elevate nursing education by obtaming 
a better class of candidates, (¢) to raise 


|the standard of training, (f) to strive to bring 
’' about 


& More uniform system of education, 
eximination and = certification for tiaimed 
nurses, both Indian and Ewopcan, and (9) to 
arlange reciprocity between different provinces, 
States and othe: countiices) Nurses echaible for 
mcmbcaship are those holding a certificate of 
not less than three ycais’ general traming in a 
recognised training school The Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India 1s afhliated with the Interna- 
tional Counci] of Nurses and 1ts affiliated Associ. 
tions arc the Health Visitors’ Teague and the 
Midwives’ Union She offimal oigan of the 
Associition is called) = ‘The Nursing Journal of 
India’? = Lhe Association has 800 members and 
304 studcut nurses 


Patrons H ET The Countess of Willingdon, 
Simla H. K& Lady Brabournt, Bombay and 
H LE Lady Maryjoric Kiskine, Madras 


Preident Miss M I Abram, SRN, 
Matron Superintendent, Presidency General 
Hospital, Calcutta 


Vice-Presidenis Miss D Chadwick, SRN, 
S( M, Mation Superintendent, Government 
Hospital for Women and Children, Lemore, 

Miss A Wilkinson, SRN, SCM 


| Matron, St Stcphen’s Hospital, Delhi 


Secrctary Miss Diana Hartley, SRN, SCM, 
1, Madavakhamn Tank Road, hilpauk, Madtas 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
fon Secretary and Treasurer . Mise Gadsden {being invited to enter through it, although 


‘entral Hospital, Madras. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
‘ltven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the country 
évmpathetically and achieved the political 
eniranchisement of women in all the nme 
Butish Provinces and in four Indian States. 


Ihree fundamental causes have led to this 
fmuKable success first, the decp vencration 
thit 18 given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
rliions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
With the mascwine as shown by the :mport- 
4 ¢ of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
Ir “nee of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
'\ . Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
ny “omanhood Implied by the purdah, and by 

' ~tneral veneration of motherhood. Secondly 

line was psychological, for a new era was 
uing for the Indian people by the intro- 
ion Of a Scheme of Keforms !n Indian 
roament which was planned to give a basis 
Presentative government on a much ex- 


‘ years later. 


woinen compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the Joint effoits of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men and 
women Of India were too awakencd and toa 
just to allow this Injustice to remain unredress- 
ed. Thirdly, the long and atrenuous agi 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victorics had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of al] educated 
Indjan men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
{Indian women should be given as high a status 
a8 womcn in other parts of the Empne. 


Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when It was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
Over 1700 women ate qualified 


d scale. The door was being opened to, to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
“ plete Self-government but only men were! percentage of these have polled at each eleo- 
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tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in | urgently claim that, in the drawing up of _.. 
that Presidency women have exercised their | provisions regarding representation, our sex sho}! 
vote responsibly and intelligently Since 1922 | not be made a& disqualification for the exercis 
over 100 women have become Municipal of the franckise or for service In public life ” 
Councillors and members of Local Government 
Boards Their eppaintinent has chiefly been by | The year 1918 was devoted to converting th: 
nomination but there have been notable seats Government forces to the justice and expedi 
won by election in open contst with men, ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but ti, 
such as the election of allthe four women who proved a more difficult matter It was a di 
first entered the contest for seat in Bombay | appointment first that though the Secretary : { 
Corporation, also the instance In which the single ' State had given a sympathetic reply to thy 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections in All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when th 
Tucknow secured the largest poll of any of the Scheme of Peforma, drawn up by him and Lord 
candidates Many imporlant iedal rcforms have ' Chelmsford 4s the outcome of his viat to Iudii 
been secured by this large band of women was pubjished no mention of women was mk 
Councillors, and every ycar sees a greater though the widening ot the eloctorate was on 
number of women st rvinz en these local Councils of the reforms suggested When the South 
and Boards one preuciine Committee was oe to 
novestigate the suggestions regarding th 
Tt was owing to the rise of thc political agita franchise im this Schene, the women suffragisty 
Clon for Home Rule betweon 1914 and 1917 took every moans to bring to the notice of th: 
that women began to wake up to their Commsttee all the evidence which showed thc 
position of exclusion by British law from any | neod for,and the country’s support of th 
share in representative government The | incluyon of women in the new franchise 
internment of one of their own sex, Dr Jesant, 
Btimulated political activity and political eclf | After the introduction of the Government 
consciousness amongst women to a very great of India Bull into Parliament in July 191) 
extent The momcnt for the ripe public expres- a number of Indian deputations procceded to 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
ot State for India came to India to investigate Committee of Members of both Ilouscs of 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1017 | Parliament which had been appointed to plicc 
; the Rcforms ona workable basis Mra Anni 
During the Hon FE S Montagu’s visit only pevant, Mra darojin) Naidu and Mrs wd 
one Women’s Deputatjon waited on him but it) VWs itrabai lata Were the Women who were 
was representative of womanhood in all parts heard by {hc Committee in support of th 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various exicnsion ot the franchise to women 3m In lia 
reforma which women were specially dc sirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. The House of Common: decided that tho ques 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
The first claim for women suffrage for Indian | and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
women was made in the address presented to Mr the Reform Bull they framed the Llectoral Rules 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s In such terms that if any Provincia) Logislative 
Deputation which waited upon bim in Madras | Council should approve by uresolution in favour 
on the 18th December 1917 ‘The sertion rmfcr- >of women's franchise, women should be put op 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation the electora] register of that Province ‘hl 


4 
‘‘Our interests, as one half of the people, are | nie Raa tr hight be ined bene 61 
directly affected by the demand in the united | Mattcrs : 6 
‘ yoars’ time limit Until after that period won 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I 3) that ‘ the intligible for clectio Legislative 
Meinbers of the Councilshould beelected directi aa Hille - Be Reh) Meee ee ! 
by the people on as broad a franchise as peau. Bone are 
bie,” and in the Memorandum (%) that ‘ the Travancore, 2 very progressive Indian Stat 
franchise should be broadened and extended was the firt to grant the Legislavive vote to 
directly to the prople’ We pray that, when women at the clos of 1920, and 1t was promptly 
such a franchise ig being drawn up, women may followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar in 
be recognized as ‘ people,’ and that lt maybe the first session of the Legislative Councils iv | 
worded in such teims ag will not disqualify our 1921 it 19 gratifying to record that a motion 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nur cf 
ties of representation as our men In agrecing Malabar that he would bring forward a Kt alt 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- tionin the MadrasLegislative Council to ron’ 
morandum that ‘a full measure of Local Se)f- the disqualification of sex existing in regalt t 
Government should be immediately granted the Legislative Council franchise During tl 
we requert thatit shallincludethe representation month that must legally Intervene bet 2 
of our women, a policy that has boon admittedly the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and | | 
successful for the past twenty years jn Local introduction for Debate the Madras ie 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British kin- under the leadcurship of the Women’s Int 
pire. The precedent for including women 1n Association carned on all forms of public i 
modern Indian polttical life has been a marked pagands and canvassed the :mportant mem 1 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in of the Coun{] The Debate took place ee , 
which since its inception women have voted Ist and after a short discussion,in which it + 
and been delegates and speakers, and which evident that opposition came only reer ' 
this year finds its climax in the election of a Muhammadan members, the debate oie 
woman as tts President. Thus the voice of came only an accumulation of approciat i: 
India approves of its women belng considered womanliood and an expression of faith _ 
responsible and acknowledged citizens, and we. futwe When the division was taken, it re 


The Woman Suffrage Movement. 


the resolution being carried by a majority 
{ 34 Madras has thus the honour of being the 
fi st Province in British India to enfranchise its 
w men, and it has done this nngrudgingly and 
unficsitatingly in the broad spirit ot the 
ejuality of the sexes, as It grants the vote to 
y men On the same terms as it has been granted 
t men Dr (Mrs ) Muthulikshmi Redd1, the 
flr ¢ womman member of the Buitish Indian 
} «wsluture has been able to introduce legisla 
n {> do away with the Devad isi service in 
Hindu temples and the immoral traffic 
women and children She has also dcvoted 
} rattention to the development of the cduca 
n cf giuls and to the promotion of the health 

f mothers and children 


Mr Jiivcdi brought forward & Woman 
suffrage Resolution in the Bombay I egislative 
Council durinp the same session but some Irre 
gilwity nits wording causcd it to be pronounced 
ort of order In June that subject = was 
tatled again and championcd by Kao Sahct 
Hurilel Desarbhai Desai of Ahmedabad Dx puty 
Ircsident of the Council! As in Madras the 
intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity Ly the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint mecting of 
Bomtay city women at which 19 Womens 
S$ cietuis took part and tor a suffrage meetin,, 
of Marathi and Gujcrati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu 
gasm for the movement 


lhe Bombay Counci] Dcbite on Woman 
Sillrage took three days and the subject was 
vty fully discussed by over 40 membcrs 
Ihe result was eatisfactory to the suftragists 
the voting being 62 in favour 25 against and 
1. neutral Jhus Madras and Bombay Presi 
| news give the lead to the ofhcr Provinces 
li Sept mber 1922, Mr S M_ Bose in the 
Bengal Council, moved 8 Woman Suffragu Re 

lition Which was debated tor thie days but 
finilly defeated by 66t0 3” votes, a Lloc of 40 
Muhimnmadan members voting solidiv against 
it In September 1925 the Bengal Council pa « 
ed the Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 54 to 38 


t! 


Mr De vaki Prasad Sinha’s similar Re olution 
in the Behar and Orissa li gislative Counci} 
Was lefcated by only a 10 votes’ majo1ity 


Lhese Debates proved so elucational to their 
1@}e@ live Provinces that the Bengal and 
Bchar Trovinces have since granted qualificd 
“ uen the Municipal Vote 


| Fcbruary, 1923, a world suffrage record 
Wis made by the unanimous voto of the United 
rovinces Logislative Council in tavour of 
Woman Suffrage 


| 1026 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
wt ut a division, sad in 1926 the Central 
Pro. inces 


: [} ocw Reform Bill for Burma has included 
+ rant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
u 1e86 women, and further made frovision 
1 ir olection as Ovuncillors it the Council 
+ 8 14 Resolution desiring their admission and 


t that 
ee wo eaton is approved of by the 


| to the Womcn Of such Provinces 
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In April, 1922, the Mysore Jegislative 
Council unanimously passed thc Woman Suff- 
rae Resolution the votefor the it presenta- 
tive Assent ly of Mvsore was granted to women 
in October, 1922 Ihe vote for Mysore Legis- 
lative Tranchiwe wa granted to the Mvsore 
women by H H The Maharya and His Privv 
Couneilin June 1923 In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council grantid Woman Suffrage tor 
ita Province by 26to8 It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow- 
ing women to enter the Council as members 


In 1929 soon after the All India Women’s 
] ducitional Refofm was held in Patna the 
Legislative Counul of Behar and Orissa 
£2ve women the right of voting, election and 
nomination to the (oun 11 on the same terms 
asmen Thusthe whcle of British India his now 
riven to women equal polilical mzhts with mun 
The result has already demonstrated itself ir 
the remarkable aivancement of all the intérests 
of women along the lincs of education health 
housing morality and social customs 


The Indian Native States of Travancore Co 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
where the «x disqualification has been com 
pletely removcd from the statute book These 
have allowed women the right to stand for elec 
tion forthe Legislative Council as well as the 
right to vote for it and two women have been 
elected to the newlv formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot Lhe year 1925 has been 
noteworthv for the appointment of the first 
woman Minister to Govcrnment Mrs Poonem 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on tithing the position 
of state Darbar Physician She acted as Minister 
for Health to the State tor thiee years 
Cochin State nominited Mrs Madhavji Amma 
as amcmber of ita ftist Lecivlative Council 


Tn British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill the Councils had no power to alter the dis 
quilification of sex which remains against the 
tight to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils this could only be changed by the 
vote ot the British Parliament and the giiming 
of this right remained as a further objective of 
the women suffrigistas Many large, influential 
meetings were held cliuming the right o1 
women toentry of the Legislatures A depu 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Mudras Governor and their claims were 
supporte’ by him and by his Gov ronment 
The Imperial Iegislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 
to giant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative tranchise The LegisJla 
tive ASsembly hag passed b} large majority a 
Resolution gtanting the Assembly franchise 
Accordingly in 
November 1923 wovien 1n India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legislative Councillors wd members of the 
Legislative Assembly [he number of women 
who votcd in the large citics was surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
comprised women of all castes and com 
nounities 
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In April 1926, as a result of a favourable 
recommendation of the Muddiman Committee 
on Franchise Reforms, the Rule was changed in 
the Reform Bill which disqualified women from 
entering the Legislatures Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re 
solutions allowing qualified women to be elected 
or nominated as members of these bodies 
Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
first to pass a Resolution admitting women to 
its membership Hombay and the Punjab 
followed its lead in August and October respec- 
tively This enabled women to become 
members of the Councils which have been 
functioning since then But the permission 
came too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, so the Women’s 
Indian Astociation asked that women b 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Piovinces which had voted to admit 
them, and that women also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State Ihus 
the year 1926 marked another milestone passed 
on the road vo the complete political emanci 
pation of Indian womanhood 


In 1926 the (central Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, all granted tho 1 ranchise to women 
The year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
the firsé woman member to a Legislative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
being DR MUTHULAKSHMI AMMAT and she was 
further honoured by being elected unanimously 
by her colleagucs in the Madras Legislative 
Council, to the Olfice of DiPury PRESIDANS OF 
THY COUNCIL Sincethen Vrs Jale has been 
nominated to the Legislative (Council of the 
Centra] Provinces, and Mr. Ahmed Shaw to 
that ofthe United Provinces A Deputatio: 
from the All Iodia Women s Conference in Delhi 
in 1928 waited on the Viceroy requesting him to 
nominate two women to the Legislutive Assembly 
That has still remained ungranted. 


The School of Ortental Studies. 


The number of women enfranchised by t}p 
grant of the vote throughout India will 1 | 
be more than a millon under the present quai 
fications Property and not literacy is the bi | 
of the franchise, though the grant of the vot 
to every graduate of seven years’ standin; 
ensures that the best educated women of the 
country as well as those who have 
shoulder the largest property responail ili 
ties will be those who rightly will be tre 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhooi 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing | 
parta of India special provisions have by, 
made in Municipal voting for purdah record}; 
stations for purdah women in which a womay 
is returning officer and this haa been foun 
quite satisfactory and has been adopted al. 
where desired in connection with Legislati, 
Council elections 


Though the Women’s Indian Asso iat) | 
was the only Indian womens societv which! 2_ 
woman suffrage as one of its specific object 
almost all other wuinen’s organisations hav 
combined 11 specia) efforts for the gaining of 
municipal aud legislative rights ani 
wong the laclea who have  {dentifi } 
ihemsilves specially with the movement 
Lady A Bose Lady T  Sadasivaier, 1! 
Begum of Cambay Mrs Sarojini Naidu Mra 
Jaiji Jehangir Petit Mrs Jitu Mis Wadi 
Mrs Jinarajadasa, Mrs M HK Cousins, Mrs 
Srirangainma Mrs Chandrasekhara lyer Muss 
S Sorabj: Mry Khedkar, Dr Mistry Dr 
Muthulakshn | Amma], Mrs Saraljadevi Chou] 
huri, Mrs Kumudini Basu, Mrs K N kc 
Lady Shafi, Mrs Hassan Imam Mise S & 
Das, Mrs P kh Sen Mrs Rustomyji Ll aridoonh 
Mrs 3B Rama Rao, Mrs Nuan 
Singh Mrs Rasclid, Mra van Gildemeestcr | 
ete 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


Fhis School was established by Royal Charter 
in June 1916 The purposca of the School 
(as s*t out in the Uhirter) ure to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the Univirsity of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of hastern 
an’ African peoples, Ancicnt and Modern, and 
io the Literature, History, R ligion, Law, Cus- 
toms and Art of those peoples, especially with o 
view to the needs of persons about to prociud 
t> the Hast or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and reasearch, cOmmcurce or a profcasion, and 
to do all or auy of such oth r things as tke 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provizion for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the Univeraity of London and 
ite other Schools. 

The School possesses noble and Interesting 
buildings, in Finsbury Cirous, provided by the 


British Government under the London [nstitu 
tion (Lransfer) Actof 1912 Thesum of £25006 | 
required for the altcration and extension of th 
buildings of the London Institution for t! 
purposes of the School was voted by Parl 
ment The School buildings are quict althuuph 
they are in the heart of the City The bdcho! 
provides teaching in more than seventy sul jc f+ 
n a considerable proportion of the »p |¢! 
languages instruction is given by (a hss 
belonging to the countries where the langu: 
are spoken,' as it is the aim of the School FF 
provide aa far as possible hoth Luropean +! 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal lang'! >| 
jacojuded in the curriculum, 

Roligions 3 


Courses on the History, 
(ustoms of Oriental and Afmcan countries | 
a special feature in the teaching of the 5! 
[here is & whole time Protessor in Phone tic 
classes for which are numerically larger th 
any other subject It is intended to | 
fully in phonetic symbols all the languages t 
at the School. 


It 
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Owing to the generosity of the Rockefeller | to be given by distinguished orlentalists not on 
» undation a sub-department under Pro-, the staff. 

sor Llovd James has been opened for the | 
.. lung of and research into African Linguistics. Patron, H. M. the King. Charman of the 


Courses afe also provided in Jodian Law and Governing Body, Sir Harcourt Butler, G.c 6.1, 


he History of India, and arrangements are made rector, Professor Sir E Denison Rosas, O01 B., 
+ time to time for spocial courscs of lectures! Dit.PhD. Serretary, G. W. Rossetti, M.a. 


Teaching Staff. 


Name. Subjects Status 

Tthe]O Ashton .. Be we , Swahili .. is aa -» Lecturer. 
iJ W Bailey, DPhil M. re ‘ .. Iranian Studies .. ds , 
1 Gaabame Bailey, MA, B.D., D litt | . Hindustam (Urdu & TWindi) -. Reader, 
Rev G VP. Bargery me .. Hausa. ~- lecturer 
i D Barnett ma, D Litt. ae ea . Indian Wistory and Sunshrit ws 

R T Butlin, Ba eas es . Phonetics oe is : Lecture fr. 
. Chin, ea - we ai . Chinese ‘ i .» Assist nt 

Lecturer 
k de B Colrington, M A, a ods . Indian Aits and ae Hon, |] ¢cturer 
Q MH Darab Khap wake ae ea . Persian ; ne ». Lecturer, 
( ( Davies, ph pb. ae ‘Sa es .» Indian History _ ne ae . lecturer. 
H A Dodwell M a. ae ed ae . History .. Hs _ «» Profewor 
) Heyworth Dumue, BA. ‘ - ~ATIbDIC ae Ss Lec tures, 
}) Dora Ldwards MA, D, Lit. .. ; . Chinese és oe .. Reader. 
) 1. Ivans, B.A. She =< ae » LWindustani Se a ». Lecturer 
JR Virth, wa. - .» Linguistics - oe dis 3 
S G Vesey FitzGerald, M re LL.D oa .. Indian Law ne oe gk ’ 
tl} A R Gibb, Wa . - ». Arabic .. a oe .. Protessor. 
Sh yhh M.M Goma), B A. és ‘i .. Arabn Lecturer 
Ib vtaa¢c Honiktm un, MA. a iia . Afiican Phonetics & Linguistics. . Assistant 
Lecturer. 


(ommander N. E Isemonger, - of (retired) . Japanese ., ss av » Lecturer. 
\ }loyd James, MA . ‘ .. Phonetics .. 7 is .» Protessor, 
Sir Reginald Johnston, Kh CM G. “OBE , M4,, Chinese a eh agi 

lp 


SG hanhere,. ie ah wea . Marathiand Gujarati... . Lecturer, 
(, E Leeson se ive _ . Hindustani (Urdu & Hindy)~.. ; 
\ Minorsky ve ee i . Persian Literature & History ..Readcr 
W button Page, OBE, BA. B.D. é . Bengal ‘ - . : 
( S K, Pathy, MA. D CSL ae i .. Tamil and Telugu ; ‘a .- Lecturer. 
MoD Ratnasurlya, ph D ; ae . Sinhalese . Su - 
1 J Rachaids, MA, me oa ig . Indian Arehibology ‘ie - Hon Lecturer 
\h Riza Bey . turkish... . a . Jecturer, 
Sit L. Denison Ross, CIF ,D ut , ee D .. Persian . os ° .- Professor. 
( A Rylands, M A, ie P . Sanskrit. oi .. Lecturer. 
W Stcde, Php, .. . Paliand Sanskrit . os sea 
TA Stewart, MC, CTF j1L Day ‘A,1C8. .. Burmese .. 6 ei 
S lopahan , Armenian and Turkish : 
AS ‘Tritton, M A. D Litt. a ee , Arabic . Reader, 
AN Lucker, MA,PhD n ae . African Phonetics and Linguistics Lecturer. 
Y | lurner, 40, M4, Ltt De és . Sangkrit - Professor 
a LC Ward, D lat. a rr - . African Phonctics and Linguistics, Lecturcr, 

1 Wartski, BA. . Modern Hebrew .. 5 ‘i a7 
sr Richard Owmnstedt, KB L, OM G ,M i 

bb Litt . ., Malay - Lecturer 

S Yosmhtake as io - re .. Japanese and Mongolian os is Pe 
hairy Zafir, Moa és <a a6 . Atabic a a - 3 ” 


lniversity Professor of Arabic and Appointed ‘I'eacher, 

University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

Kc ozmsed Teacher in the University of London. 

Un versity Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher, 

University Professor of the History and Cultufe of British Dominions in Asia, with special 
1 ference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

\h d Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

(n versity Professor of Persianand Appointed Teacher (Director). 

Uni ersity Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. 

t tisity Professor of Phonetics and Appointed Teacher. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as 
yet yild a mcre fraction of what thcy could 
were they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Iurope North Amcric: or Japan 
Lhe fishing industry particularly the mMarme 
ac(tion, has crtainly expindid considerably 
within the last 60 years concurrently with 
improvemicnt im the methods of transport 
and increise m demand for fish cured as well 
as fresh from the growing populition of the 
great cities within reach of the se aboiurd Lhe 
(sic system howevir exerts i blightme influence 
oo progress Fishing and fish trad« arc universal 
ly ick gated to low ciste mcn who alike from 
their want of <duceition the isolition caused 
by thar work and caste ind thei extreme 
conservatism arG aMong the most ignorant 


suspicious and prejudiced of the populati . 
extremely averse to amending the meth | 
of their forcfathers and almost unlvcrsil! 
without the financial resources requisite { 
the adoption of new methods, even when ¢ , 
vinced ot thelr value Higher caste capitalist 
have hitherto fought shy of associatmg wii! 
the Jow caste fishermen and except in Jir_ 
operations on new Ilints, these  capitali { 
cannot be counted npon to assist in the devel ; 
ment of Indian fisheries As in Japin it 
appears thit the gtncril conditions of th 
Industry are such that the intiuative 1 
necessarily be taken by Government in. 
uplut and education of the fishing community 
ind in the introduction and tcsting of new ar | 
improved apparatus und methods 


Madras. 


The Madyis coast line of 1750 mules 14 
mitgined by 1 Shallow wittr arca within the 
100 fathom line of 40000 squirc miles 
outside of the more fin zo inshore this vist 
expanse of fishible waiter lies 1dlc and unproduc 
tive The surf swept J ast coast 18 singularly 
deflaent im harbours whereon fishing ficets 
oun be bised and sofrom G injam to Negupat im 
the unsinkable catamuan composed af loss 
tied side by sidc is the only possible easy-going 
fishing craft Its Jimitations circumselbe 
the fishing power of its owners and cons quently 
thesc mcn ire poor and the produce of their best 
Cflorts mevgre compared with whit it would be 
if taftter and larger boats were avulable and 
porsible The West corst is more favoured 
lrom Si ptember till Apul weathe: conditions 
are good enough to permit cven dugeut canoes 
to fish daily No difficulty 18 found in beaching 
(anocs and boats throughout this scason 
Lhe fishing population is v lange one In the 
census taken by the Department of Tisheries 
In 1927 28 the fish(r population on the West 
roast totallud 114502 ‘The 


Scomberamorous) Pomfret (Apolecttss 1nd Stra 
matetis) several lar.se epccieh Of Horse Mackerel 
(Caranr), Jew fish (Scraenidae) Whiting 
(Sdlago), ‘Thread fins (Polynemus) Sirdines 
(( lupea) and Mackerel (Scomber) In economic 
Importance, howcver shoaling fish and fish of 
lutcrior quality such as Sirdme (Clupea) 
Mackerel (Scomber) Cit fish (Arius), Ribbon 
fish (/'richiurw), Goggles (Caranr crumen 
onthalmus) and Silver beihes (Zquula ind Caz a) 
tike precedence of the former Surdine and 
Mackerel ovrshadow all others So greatly 
in excess of food requirements are the catchcs 
of sardines, that cvery yea: large quantitus 
are turned into olland minure = _1 ishing outside 
the 5 fathom line 1s little in evidence save by 
Bombay boats (Ritnagir) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito seer and other 
medium-sized fishes ‘These strangers are 
enterpmsing fishers and bring large catches 
into Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres . the materia] 1s largely cured for export 


The Madras Department of Fisheries — 
As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 


esteemed table! 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (€ ybvum or! 


ment of fishers and 2 lirzer staff coneentrit 
upon the problems involved thin elscwh r 
this Prcsideacy his now the proud position 
knowing thit her fisheries and collateral ini 
tries ire bette: orginiscd ind more pro,zri ss \ 
thin those in other provinces The credit f 
the wonderful success which has becn achieyc : 
and the otill gieiter promise of the futw 
due in large measuro to the wise and cvuti 
plins of Su F 4 Nicholson who from 190 ta 
1918 hid the guidince of affairs entrust ! ¢ 
him In 1905 he wis appointed on special itt 
to investigate cxisting conditions and tulw 
potentialities In 1907, & permanent stu! 1 
wis given by the crovtion of a fisheries bur ut 
ind this in turn has di velope? into a sepirit 
Depirtincut of Goverment which till August 
1923 was bemg administered by Mr Jims 
Hornell Tt S, 19 Director and 18 now ¢ pb 
trolled by Ins sucecssor Dr B Sundari KR ) 
M.A PhD the «activities of the Dey itt 
mocnt hive grestly expanded since its ince ptt | 

ihe acti itics of the Departmcnt ire so. ! 
ind farreuhing that it 1s difhculf cvin | 
‘numerite them in the space avulable m | 
Iesa to give detuls ‘So tar its most motu! 
industrial successes have been the ref nid 
Manufacturing processes in the fish oil ti | 
the creviion of a fish guano industry ani U 
opening of in oyster farm conducted u 
hygienk conditions Iwenty four volumes his 
becn issucd todate andthe twenty fifth vol im 
in Preiss All this work has been car | 
under serious handuap for want of ad ,!1 
staff and equipment 


The educitional work of the Departm: ! 
becoming one of its most important iu | 
whether it be epecially traming teach ! 
schools in fishing villages or training ™ 
the technology of curing canning an! 
manufacture in oo opcrative propagand 
in the supply of zoological specimens fr 
use of coll(ge classes and museums = [h 
named his filled a long-felt want and 15 ¢ 
buting materially to the advancement ! 
study of Zovlogy throughout India Tl 
now no nced to obtain speemiens from | 
us they can be had from the Research As‘! 
Fisheries Station, Donur, Madras, at m) 
prices 


l’ishertes, 


Fish Curing —Fish curing 15 _~ practiscd 
xtcnsively everywhere on the Midris coasts 
ts present success 18 due punnauly to Dr 
jrands Day who after an investigition durin, 
1309 71 of the fishcrics of the whole of Indli 
;ressed tor the grint to fishermen of duty free 

It for curing purposes within fenccd enclosures 
ite advocated much elsc but the time wis not 
nye and the silt concession wis the sole t inzible 
1 ult ot his long and honourwble ¢fforts Has 

It suzzcstions were xwccpted by the Madras 
( vernment andfrom ]lo8.a gradually increas 
in, number of yirds or bondcd cnclosures 
wc Opened at which salt is wssucd free of duty 
ni otten it ratcs below the local cost of the 
silt to Government At present vbout 115 of 

iho virds ire scattercd long the cost and 
vr 05 000 tons of wet fish are annually cured 
theran Lhe total receipts on the wWimms 
trition of these yirds tor the year 1930 31 
wis RS 19777704 and expenditure 
J 285918 12 4 


Pearl and Chank Fisheries I[n_ the 
ibsnce of the pearl fishery during the your 
th chank fisheries prospetcd Ano unprecc 
intel oumber of 467 628 chinks were = fished 
yulling & gross revenue Of Rx 17 800488 


The Inland Fisheres — lhe Inlan! Jih 
its OL Madris compire untavouribly with 
th sc of Pengal Muny of the rivoais dry up 
mm the hot serson ind few ot the many thous inds 


1 urtyition tinks throu.hout the province | 


hii witer for more thin 6 to months As 
msequence inland fisherms ire bidly 
r.iniscd and few men devote thimselsves to 
fihunz 18 their sole or even mun occupition 
Ih custom 1s to neglect or iznore the fishcrv 
vile of these streams und tinks so lon, 
th v are full of watt: only when the strevms 
tirink to pools and the tiuks to puddles do the 
whois or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
{ catch fish dhe result 19 a dearth of fish 
(ht uphout the greivter put ol the veir oo ,lut 
frautew diys and often much wistc in const 
mnce Lhe chiefiresh watcr fishcs of economic 
Dyputance vue the Murad notable for its 
Virtue of living tor a consid¢riuble period out of 
itr and vanous carps Including I ibco 
ttl, ind the wall known favourite of sports 
1 on om India the Mihstcr Cat fishes 
ni Hilsa Inthe Nilviris the Rambow Jrout 
ho been acchmitiscd und thrives well Ihe 
( ymment working In conjunction with the 
Nil uit Gamo Association maintain v hatchery 
fAvalinche where quantities of try are hitched 
nl rcared for the replenishment ot the streams 
1 the pliteru) Fushing rights in the large 
Ti wt10n tanks were transfcircd from Govern- 
Mut to local authorities many vuirs igo, 
th ¢tinks are now being rev quired by Govern 
mM tin order that they may be stocked period 
lly by the Department , the results go tir 
h\¢ shown a piofit on the operitions Lo 
lr i the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in 
» tion In these the chief fish bred are 
Gourami obtaincd trom Java and Llroplu 
1 nas which his the excellent attribute of 
Mw ong and breeding a8 well in brackish as 


; ‘sh water, both protect their eggs wlule 
— loping a useful habit Both the Gourami 


A, J roplua are largely vegetarian in diet 
1 irther activity is represented by the breeding 
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ol small fishescspeciilly adduted to feed upon 
the aquitik larva of mosquitos ‘These ure 
supplid In thousands to municipahtics and 
othcr local authorities at & nominal pric, for 
Introduction into mosquito haunted shcets of 
wittr these anti mailirial opcrations hive 
proved sucecesst{ul in the plicts where the local 
iuthoritics hive given proper attention to the 
direction given 


Mearine Aquarium —Pecrhaps a word Is 
necessary about this institution at Madris = The 
building wis constructed uniter the auspies of 
the Superintendent Government Muscum, Mad- 
ras and wis thrown open to the public on 21st 
October 1909 The Superintendent Government 
Muscum hid charge ot the Aquirium for ten 
vears til 1919 when it wis transferred to the 
Depart mcnt of }isheries = T ver since its opening 
being the first institution of its hindin Asit it 
has been iminenscly popular with the public 


Deep Sea Fishing and Research —The 
fishtrmin his a furly exhiustive knowledge 
of the fisherics vlong the coast up to 7 fathoms 
if the caihs of fish arc to be improved it 1s 
necessiry to asc ert ain— 


(1) whit kinds and quantities fish 
Vv ulable beyond 7tithoms in! 

(2) how to cxploit these deep sea fisheries 
cconomically 


The depirtincnt » trawkr  Lidy Goschen ” 
-has betn explormyz thc off Shore belt ot the 
sea up to 100 rithoms from Pomt Cilimere to 
Midris on the Last Coust ani ( uicut to Pigeon 
Islinds on the West Coast with a view to 
wecitun the kinds and quantities of fish 
available thare ‘The Assistant Biolozist umd 
stiff worked On boird the trawler Onc 
remitkable discovery mide by this systemutie 
)stuvey 1s that fish ot better quality ind in liger 
| quantity irc avilible in decpcr waters on the 

Fist cost from Pomt Ciulimere to Midras 
[than on the West eoist fram Caihcut to Pizcon 
Islunds) dumng the months ot the survey 
Whether if is the cise throushout the year is 
yet to be wcartuned However it his helped 
to revise the zencril beluft thit fish are much 
more vbundint on the West coast thin on thc 


, Hist coist: and opens up possbihties for large 


fishery devclopments on the Past Coit which 
will ultimatcly incieise the supply of fish food 
ind fish manure 

Rural Pisciculture —A8 a result of the 
rocammendition ot the Royal Commission 
on Agriculttue thet all prartical mcasmc4 should 
be udoptcd to add fish tothe dict of the cultiy itor 
thereby improving his nutrition a aheme of 
rural propizand: wis invugurated im 1930 
An Assistant Director with necessary sf ift 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106 050 in 
the Presidency Tht work though begun in 
July 1930 has already completed a survey 
of ponds in 98 villazes, 2172 wells and 64 
ponds in these villuges were exrmined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds were 
selected as suitible for piscicultural operations 
and 45 wells and 1 pond were stoched 


Welfare Work —A remarkhuble feiture in 
the work of the Madras Pishe1ies Department 
18 the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk. On 
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Sir Frederick Nich olson s inttirtive the Depuirt 
ment has always recognised the duty of spre sing 
among them education and the habits of thrift 
temperance and co operation The work has 
been specially successful on the West Corst 
The number of fishermen s co-operative socictios 
in 1930 31 was 73 

The need for special efforts to promote co opera 
tionamong fisherfolk and to rcnew and stimu 
late co operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years ‘The Committee on I isherles recommend 
e1 that all oo-operative work among fishermen 
both on the West and Kast Coasts in the Presi 
dency should be done by the bishernies Dcepirt 
ment and thit on the anwviozy of the system 
in vogue In the Labour D pirtment the staff 
of Inspectors of Co operative Soaietics should 
work under the kisheries Dopirtin ot the 
Co operative supplying trained Inspectors ani 
auditing the books of the sovetics ihe 
Government partially accepted the recommenda 
tions and sanctioned the deputition of 3 
Inspectors of Co operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department 
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Iwo industrial societies were started on 
at Blingad and the other at Pilupatty on th 
West ( oastin 1927 with the object of weamng 
the fishermen gradually from the influence 0} 
mid liemen capitalists The Government sanc 
tioned a loan of Rs 1,500 each to the two soon ties 
for purchasing bots nets and other accessor « 
for fishing purposes They are working sinc 
1927 with varying degrecs of success 


Io promote the education of fishermen 1 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Gulicut to trai teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the fisherfolk !h 
pupil teachers under traming are famularix | 
with the work cazied on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and Chaliyim tIJhey ire oy n 
practical instructions in fishing a bait having 
becn purchised for the purpdse In some 
places the villagers themselves started the 
schools and then handel over to the Depart 
ments In othcr places schools wert opcne | 
by the Department at the request of th 
fishermen Local men are appointed ag honorary 
manager of schools 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltalc 
region lies priraarily in the enormous area occu 
pied by Inland wat rs—rivers, creeks, jhecls, 
and swamps,—to say nothing of paddy telds ana 
tanks These swarm with fish and, asthe Iindu 
population are free to a large exiint from the 
aversion to a fish dict which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south 
the demand for fish is enormous Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
popeieucn and not icss than &0 per cent of 
he people consume fish a3 a regular item of 
diet IC 18 calculated that 1 6 per cent of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connoct 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2 6 1n the 
Presidency, Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions 
644000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession As a 
fresh water fisherman the Bengali 1s most in- 
genious his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective—in many cases too effective 
—eo eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be the greatest inland 
fishery ia that of the hilsa (Clupea elssha) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning propnes far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (ZLabeo rohita ) and the katla (Calla 
catia), mrigela (Cerri uan nalgetu), prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere Of im»ortant 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the ai network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (Late 
cdionfer) and the mullets are the most 
esteemed , apart from these estuarine fiah the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the mango- 
fishes (Polynemus,) pomtreta The sea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft 
satamarans of r design and enpustruction, 
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Yollowing the inquiry begun {In 1996 by 81 
G Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken the trawlc Golde) 
Crown being employed for the purpose ‘he 
results showed that there are extensive area 
suitable for trawling and capable of yicldint 
large quantities of high «las4 fish Much atten 
tlon was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memolrs of the Indian Museum 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps hbernt 
the hostility of vested interests the lack of 
cold storay,e facilities and the loss of timeinvolv 
ed by the trawler having to bring her estches 
to Calcutta instead of sendmg them by a awiit 
tender, thc experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped With ever increasing de 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam trawling are now much more, sam 
trawling companies belng floated in the imm 
diate future Ihe trade is a difficult one ti 
organize ond without a rare combination o! 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sightc! 
and comprehensive organization the dan«ar 
run by the investing public w)jl be considerable 
isa oe Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bongal were adminiatercd 
by the Director of Agrioviture The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment {n 1928 Ihtreisno immediaic 
ld i of reconstitution of the Departmcnt 
har and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of [ndustries 


Bengal | isheries Department has of necesaty 

a more limited acope for ita activities than !n 
the ease of Madras no voastal 
minor industriea exist, neither do the natu 
conditions lead us to suppose that 80) 
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can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawi industry which 
alone might be abie to oall into existence fac- 
torles devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilization of fish bye-vroducta, Apart 
from this, much can be done by _ ite 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajaus (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
{al into their business and to conduct it co- 
operatively. Thisis necessarily extremely slow 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
have been formed. Their example is calculated 


to effectively serve the ea he of prop aganda. 
The fishery wealth of Bengal is enorm ous and 
nothing but good ean come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 


Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pear! 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 


In the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 


and sell in the various parta of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very anclent standing; their 
materia] is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries alread y 
alluded to. 


Bombay, 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
tle sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishiug 
craft, a falr-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to thelr opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencics, Bombay 
vea-fisberles are of very great importance finan- 
ciilly as well as economically and, there is ample 
scope for most useful work in improving curing 
ine¢hods, in introducing canning and in the 
deveropynent of minor marine industries parti- 
eniarly those connected with the utilization 
of bye-products. 


The Director of Industries administered the 
subject of ‘‘ Fisheries” from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
Velopment. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The expert- 
Ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the resulte 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type uscd could not be met by 
Bale, of fish at current market rates. Cold 
Btorage has since be'n Installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapd 
coaling, supplying tce and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this ao chante 
i» needed in the mediwval conditions un er 
Which the local fish market {fs conductcd 
and there is much to be done In popularsing 
ttle known apecies of edible fish, such as 
harel, palu, tambnga, and particularly the 
Tay or skate whtch formed on the average 
‘> per cent. of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that i¢ sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 Ibs. for a1urce. 


Vast strides have been made In the Bombay 
fishing industry in the course of the past five 
‘ears, the two latter years of wluch will always 
Itmaln an eventful date in Its history. This 
rogressisin a large measure due to the awaken- 
it among the fishermen, who are traditionally 
: ‘Onservative people, and the introduction of 
forms among them is a very gradual process, 
strongly ingrained prejudices and customs 
“V0 £0 be overcome, 


No survey of the fishing industry in the 
Bombay Presidency in recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Mr. H. T. 
Sorley's valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1933, 
The volume is a storchouse of Information 
bearing on tho Presideney’s fishing todustry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption 
of which the prospects of the fish trade of the 
Presidency may be improved. 


Mr. Sorley has observed that the industry 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
supply of fish discloses no signs of diminution. 
Elaborating this view he proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen are healthy and moderately 
prosperous In comparison with others belonging 
to a similar social stratum, 


Mr. Sorley’s more important recommendations 
are :— 


1. The establishment of a marine aquarium 
in Bombay and Karachi, if they are able to pay 
thelr way as the Madras aquarium does, 


2, The establishment of a bureau of fisheries 
information, 


3. The advisabihty of the transfer of the 
fish curing yards to the control of the Local 
Government; and 


4. The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine biological research. 


Mr. Sorley in the course of his report also 
referred to the value of employing fast motor 
launches to transport fish to the consuming 
centres in Bombay from the catching sites. 


New Era Started.—A move in the above 
direction was made towards the end of the year 
1033, when the Government of Bombay launched 
an experiment implementing in some ways 
the above suggestions. The experiment was 
formally inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the then Governor otf Bombay at Danda. The 
experiment was undertaken in co-operation with 
the head of the fishing community at Danda. 
Yor the purpose of the experiment a launch was 
obtained on loan from the Royal Indian Navy 
(then the R. I. M.) and suitable alterations were 
made on it to adapt it to the purpose of a carrier 
launch. The results achieved by the working 
of thislaunch were very encouraging. The 
rapidity with which the fish was transported in 
& much fresher state than had till then been 
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posible uoused the mtcrest of the fishermen 
who rethaed the benett to their trate of using 
fast motor transport fo bring the fish to Bombay 
trom the catching fie] ds 


Inc suraged by the results Government placcd 
In 1934 an ordcr tor the construction of two, 
haunches with a loc. fim 


Tisheamen who ti] now had fc that the 
provision of motor transport was beyon! thei 
KOOpC ure Increwin,ly rovssiny aff, maguiry 
and inspection of the Jannchesaew runnin, that 
motor launches will play wa xmport int part 
In thar trate in the future and then more 
cxtcnded use will he the basis of any scheme for 
the improvement of thar prospects 4A spit 
ol entcrprsc is uicady abroad among the tisha 
men and some forcsizhte Lin dividuals encour aed 
by tho success cf the Jombiy Government 
expermnent are now embirhin, upon the 
purchase of Jaunchcs 


A unique fo uturc of the Bombay Government § 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to fram 
youths cf the fishing community in the running 
anl maunteninee of motor launches with the 
wWtimite object that they mav cvcntualy be 
ubke to take charge of their own launches when 
Cver they decide to po im tor these on in ext cnsive 
Beale = dhe benefit ot fishermen is the paramount 
consideration kept im the dorefront of the whole 
scheme which alns at confining the entire 
fishin. tride fo the tishing community itscl 
ind Chmunaing the need of cmploying technical 
hinds who arc oot # hermen by esther caste or 
vooyion 


Tastly ao fishers information bureau his 
alyo been set up Lhe lunction of this buen 
will be tocc Tate and supply intormatgi n connect 
cl with the local and other fisherie Lhe 
Information collectad = by the bureau will be 
uscful to the ishing mdustry as it will furnish 
IntuIM ition not now available to thom 


Jne more important sea fish are pomitets 
gole an! 4 3 porches among which are included 
the valuabk Jew-fishus (Sa@na spp) aften 
attaming a vory large aze and notable as tie 
chief source of “tish maws’ or “ sounds ’ 
lurgely exported from Bombay for eventual 
marutacture mto tsiuzlass Lhe finest of Bom 
bay ishing boats hail fram the coaat between 
Lasscin aid Surat These boats are beautl 
fully constructed, attain a considcrable size | 
ani ate cupiide of keeping the sea for weeks. 
together [n the season they fsh principally 
off the Kuteh and kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay Their main 
method uf fishing 1s by means of huge anchored . 
stow nots, which are left down for several hours | 
ard haukd atthe turn of the tide Lhe chiei | 
catebea are bombil (Bombay ducks) pomfrets 
and jew-fishes ‘Lhe first named are dried li 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lires atretchod between upright posts 
South of Bomtay the fishermen of Ratnagir: 
and Rajapur make use ot another and lighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift not fishing Fine hauls of bonito see 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the seazon trom Septemlir 
to January and later of shark and rav fish For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
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emrloyed Yor part of the fair season, when 
dehing 18 not usually temunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run In sive 


The provision of cold storage facilities im 


| Bombiy marks anew departure in the marketin,, 


of perishable products and Commodities and is 4 
sign that the Indian crplitalist 1s developm, 
a gicater in(crest in fish than herctofore  Lhese 
taqilities have been mainly designed with a view 
to making » jirge supply of fish avallable in the 
Bumbay market 


Inland Fisherres — Government at the ben 
nin, 211936 uppoved ofa scheme forthe devel p 
mont of Inland fisheries mm the Pacsidency = A 
stamtanthe first rustance will bo maude at andra 
a Suburb of Bounbivs where two tanks have 
been obtaincd on Joan from the Bandra Munia 
puity tor the purposcs of the experiment 


Ih cxpauiment wall be cxtended to otha 
parts of the Presidency m the light of the cx 
prone guncd at Bandrt Government havi 
sinctioedasum ol Rs 10 000 tor mland fishuries 
woth 


In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the mighbourhood of harachi chiefly for 
firge and coarse fish such a3 soormal, shark, rave 
and jew-fishes Jn order to prevent destrnctive 
crip] tation of oyster beds the plucking of 
oyster 1s confined to Jicers<d fishermen and 15 
limitcd to a few months of the cold weathe: 
Jhe demand for oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable but although many seed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
for these purposes and the export of such seed 
pearls to China for use in medicine ceased many 
years ago Considtrable fisheries exist in the 
River Indus, chiefly for the fish known as 
palla, whith are annually leased out by 
Govclnment for about Rs 20,009 


The cxstcnce OF small pear fishc1ics almost 
within Tembry aty itsclf will comeas a sm 
prise tomany The fisherlés dot Bombay City 
be ttace on ats south western and north castern 
sutes Apart from these two sites pearl oysta 
fisheries arc also tu be found at hana, a suburl 
of Bombiy ibout 20 mks away, and uf 
virions plucs in the Kolaba district fa ine 
Bombiv on the castern side of the harbour 
The south western site m Bombay City where 
pearl fisheries have becn recently discovcre! 
18 Situated in blocks Nos 3to 7 of the Bath 
Bay reclamation scheme Poail beds are als 
found in the Karachi harbour These pea! 
ire produccd by the window pan oyster but 
the péarls apart trom beimg limited in numbers 
ire of indiffercnt quality 


The revenue deiived from the various pear! 
fisheries 19 meagre Lhey are not leascd out 
rgularly every vcar, but only when a sufficicnt 
number of pear) oysters subsist on the beds 


Bombay Presidency s resources in respect 
of edible oysters are very limited There are 
tew places suited to the cultivation of oysttT 
particularly certain areas in Sind and somc sites 
in the Ratnagir) and Kanara districts Thi 
best oysters by far are derived from the Sind 
oyster beds Oysters found clsewhere in the 
Presidency are generally small and unders7ed 
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In the Gulf of Cutch two pear! fisheries 
exlst, one for the true pear) oyster, the othr 
ror the window-pane oyster The former 15 
rarried on by His Highness the Maharia otf 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
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Ihe latter industry owes its looal existence to 
the enterprise of tho Baroda Government which 
1» 1905 obtaincd the services on deputation 
of Mr J Hornell formerly Dircctor of lishcries 
in Madris, for the purpose of eximining thi 


and partly by the administration of His Marine potcntialitics of the Biroda tenitory 
lughness the Maharaja Gaehwar of Baroda in Kathjawar, 
Burma. 


Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste 
arc consumed by Burmese people ‘Lhe value 
1 fleh imported from forcizgn countrics (chic fly 
irom Straits Scttlemcnts) was 12 »6 likhs in 
113435 Lhe exclusive right of fishing through 
ut the province of Burma bciongs by custom 
t the country to Government andthc Jurmu 
Jpheres Act providcs for the protection of this 
1),lt and tor conceding the enjoymcnt of it to 
the people subject to certum restrictions tor the 
onscrvation ot the fish 


Revenue —Ihe economic viluc of any 
industry o1 trict of country can tu some: \tent, 
| gauged by the revenueit vaclds = Lhe fisheries 
sj) lded a substantial revenue (iwbout 41 41 
hihhs per annum dunng the last decunnium) 
ind therefore they are onc of the most important 
sources of national weilth Ihe dcmind de 
hned to sixty percent of this amount in the year 
1934 35 owing to trade and «conomi¢ dt pression 
Some open Ivkes, pools of water and small 
rivers are classed 15 leaseable fisherics und arc 
1 iscd by Governmcnt to the highest and bust 
hiddors at public auction fur periods virying 
trom onc to five years Ihc total numbcr of le us¢ 
ile flehe rics in the province 1s >» 415 of which 


1670 lt. in the Irrawaddy Division and 667 1n q 


M vubin-—oune of the five districts 1p that division 


Lhe Delta consists of 2 series of sauccr shaped 
islands many of whith have cmbinkincnts 
round the greater part of them along thc north 
cast und west in the hollows ot these 15 nda 
most of the fish come into spawn ind with tho 
foods which overflow the embankincnt during 
October the young fry come down country trom) 
Upper Burm. 


Licenses for fishing m all open fisheries ire 
issucd annuilly to pcrsons who pry the pre 
auibed tics tor the spuciicd classes of fishing 
implements = Lhe gre test revenue trom Hoe uses 
comes from Mugui Distiwt where not only 1s 
the Pearl! industry camniud on but leases for 
collecting gicen sndils and sca slugs arc msucd 


The principil hinds of fish ciught in ucts on 
the sea coastarc (1) Aikhuy tn (2) Kath iwbaung, 
(3) kathahmyin and (4) Kobilu Jhese ue 
generilly mide into sqlt fish Lhe creek and fie h 
water fish irom fisheries arc pencrally nyakhu 
njayan and nyagyt Most of them ar sold 
trish but sonu are conycrtcd into salt fish 
Thc fish caught in the rivers are zencrally 
ngathalauk Nouqyin and Nyamynyun hAaka 
daung and Agaponna which are tound in small 
uantities clse where in Indit arc sold m abun 
dance in the Rangoon mark: t 


The Punjab. 


Dining the your 19034 35 there was no maurke 1 
hingcin the operations of the Pishenes branch 
tthe Aguautuial Doputment fhe activitie 
f the lishin, Section were limited inamly t > the 

bsuc of licences and the discotraccment cf 
, aching Jhe number of fishing Jicenses isucd 
1sc from 7192 an the previous yeu to 7 
luiin,, the year 1934 3 


The catches of the fishermen were gener idly 
} low wvcrage except in the Kangta Distiict 
Whic they were safistictory on th = whole 


Weather conditions were not ti nruble und 
Winter rams were lite and datiacat Heavy | 
i thiulity arong fish in the Tob inl sohu 


treumg in the Rawalpind: District whicl 
curred on 25th Jupe 1934 wdverscly ufectel 

t) fishing m those witers in subsequent months 

\n analysis of the watcr showid thot thre 
(Charge fiom the Murree Browcsy and Scw oy, 


in Rawalpind: wer the muh cause of this fatin ant in th 


Publi Hoalth Punjab The blz-cst flsh caught 
th Ber River in Kan pra dun, the ve a wig 
1 Mahssn of f91bS inw iht 


Lhe flout fishing, on the Bors wud its tibu 
tiuies in Kulu app irs to) be inercasing im 
popul wits Iwo hundred int twelve trout 
Ansdne Toonsca were issue in ada ti ut 
Wialcrs ts tyamst } du the previous your the 
rivers temuned full ham mest of the th hin, 
sctson and the Ando sitisie d) with thes) at 
thy ot As usual the mortality. umnen, 
hainkow ove taken from the fh hon the tat 
thary Wwhieh i. thin in the case ot Browa 
Trout The cases) stl undur mnvesti. uty on 
Imrot disease agun broke cut amon. the 
Ru iow troutmthe Hatchcry im June 19 4 
Iheoeup u Chhenawan dil not spiwn durin 
the spawning S won $934 9 Parvicadal th hoarse 
flowishin, They spuwned at the Chhenawan 
Jotiumtioal LAperimenutial tanks 


tality 1 fforts were mide to adopt remedial at Fvalipur int were supphad during the yeu 
1M i8UFCS In consultation with the Duircctor of | to anumober of Centres tor the control of miulirn 


Travancore. 


This State bas affiliated fishenes to the | 


Department of Agnculture and with the help 
( two officers traincd in Madras and auothcr 
heer trained in Japan ind Amita the 
lepartment has already accomplished 1 
notable amount of development work and 4 
heme for further development is bemg 
rked out 
'> the requlation of fisheries in backwaters, 
> the establishmcnt of co operative societics 


Special attention has been given | 


among the fishing community und to the in- 
troduction of improved muthods of sardiue oil 
ind guano production Uscful work has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
lifc-histories of the more valuible food fishes 
and prawns Improved mtheds of curing fish 
aro being introduce ct A ccld storige plant 
will shortly be erected in driv drum 11 ficez- 
Ing and preserving fish Special Schools have 
buen opened tor the cduc ition cf fisher lads 


The Forests. 


Even in the earliest days of the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests In many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the Importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a now era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a définite 
and far-sighted forest policy Further 

rogress was delayed for atime by the Mutiny, 

ut from 1860 onwards forest organi- 
sation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest admuinistra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surpriaing considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacitv 
of mankind—a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India, Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and In consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in J.ord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that resuite have 
amply justified the steps taken, and tliat in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im. 
portance of which itis hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 


Types of Forest.—More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the contro! cf the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated; in the 
protected forester the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management {ie 
attempted, and asa rule the contro! amounts 
to ginore than the collection of revenue 
until] the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on 3let March 
1080 was 249,710 square miles or 22°6 of the 


total area. This was classed as follows Rescr 
co HH »763 ; Protected 6,263 , Unclassed Statc 
135,694. 


Throughout thia vast forest area, scattered 
Over the length and breadth of India from thi: 
Himalayan snows to Oape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite vanetv in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 


1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches, The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikaz 
(Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
gions existe only by the aid of river inundations, 


(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of th 
trees are leafless for a phi ofthe year. Thess 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do tho greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 


(3) Evergreen forests.—These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Penimaula, the erstern sub-Himalay 
antract, and the moisture parts of Burma anid 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 


(4) Hill forests.—In these the vegetation 
varies considerab)y according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Surma the Khasia pine (Penus 
khaaya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
8,000 to 7,000 fect. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Cedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine (Psnus excelsa), 
towards its upper limit the deodar merged into 
very largo areas of spruce and silver fir 
while below it are found extenaive forests o 
the long-needled pine (Pinus longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin. 


(5) Littoral forests.—These occur on tha 
a8 cosst and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhwophoreae). Behind the mangrové 
belt ig an important type of foreat occasionally 
inundated by high tides,in which the most 
eae species is the “‘sundri” (Herittera 
jomes), 


Forests. 


Forest Policy.—The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1894 by the classification 
of the areaa under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely :— 


(a) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or ph calgrounds. These 
are ueually situated in hilly coun where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of ita influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden flooda. 


(b) Foreste which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Kastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North: Western Himalaya. 


(c) Minor forests, contalning somewhat 
intetior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption, these forests 
are of great Importance in agricultural districts 


(a) Pasture lands.—These are not ‘‘ forests ”’ 
In the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed bv the Forest 
Department merely as & matter of convenience. 


These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain oxtent be 
managed with more than one object. 


Administration.—The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lander: 
lhe Inspector-General of Forestsis also President 
of the Lorest Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
ind is the technica) adviser to the Government 
of India 1n forest matters. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forcsts were made a transferred 
ribject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern- 
ents, and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
Of India, recommended that they be trans- 
firred in other provinces now unless any local 
(covernment on examination of the position 
(in make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. 


Territorial charges.—The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles; 
cuh fn charge of a Conservator of Forests, 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
hive a Ohief Conservator who ia the head of 
the Department for his province Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vinclal Forest Service; these Divisions In most 
Causes correspond to civildistricts. Each Division 
‘ontains a number of Ranges in charge of 
Junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions, The Ranges are further sub- 
ivided ‘nto a number of beats or protective 
(lirges held by Forest Guards or In some cases 
y Foresters, 
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Non-territorlal changes.—A part from territo- 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
oe of Forest Working Plans, and other special 

uties. 


The Forest Service.-The Forest Service 
colmprises three branches:— 


{1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
8 sanctioned total personnel of 379 officers con- 
sisting of the Iuspector-General of Forests, 
Chia! Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service The officers 
of this service are recruited as probationcrs 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
the Indian Yorest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 

7] 


ot 


(a) by nomination in England in accordance 
with such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretarv 
of State in Council. 


(b) by competitive examination in India in 
accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Governor-General in Council 


{c) by direct appointment of persons 
selucted im India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 


(d) by the promotion on the recommenda- 
tion of local Governinents of members 
of the Provincial Forest Serviccs; 


(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 
officer belonging to a branch of Go- 
vernment Service 1n India other than 
Provincial Forest Servire 


Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspended until a decision is 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Tablo 
Conference in regard to the provincialisation 
of the Indian Forest Service. 


In Bombay and Burma, where Forest is a 
transferred subject new services called the 
Bombay and Burma Forest Services Class I, 
have been created to take the place of the 
Indian Forest Service. 


(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service —This service was created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retired The future strength is not 
expected to remain at more than three:¢. 
(one each {n Bombay, Madras and Punjab) 


(3) The Provincial Service —Formerty it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fullv 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans- 


‘ferred to the Indlan Forest Service in 1920, 


The classof Nxtra Deputy Conservators has been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
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Assistant Conservators only. The fixation of 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments, 


Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion upto 75 per cent. of the postain the Indian 
Forest Service in provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
by the Becretary of State for India. These 
officers are recruited and trained in India, their 
recruitment being a matter for the local Gov- 
ernments. A certain number of posts in the 
service are filled by the promotion of specially 
promuing Rangers. Owlng to the establish- 
ment of a course for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dehra Dun 
since 1926, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to exist from 1928. TheI.F.8S College has also 
closed down at the end of Oct. 1982 as a result 
of the stoppage of recrultment to the Indian 
Forest Service and as a measure of economy. 


(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (ahout 840), Deputy Rangere 
ieoene 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 

Uuards (about 11,500). The Rangers are at 
present trained at three different centres— | 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and_ Madras), | 
the Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madias Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay and the Oentral Provinces). These 
three institutions were established in 1878, 
1898 and 1912, respectively. The traming 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger 
is carricd out in various local forest schools 
and training classes. 





Research.—For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thue to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the aclentific knowledge ao ne ry 
to successful economic working. A 
mencement tn organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests. ot a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The 
Forest Research I[nstitute, is under the 
administrative controlof the Inspector-Genera] 
of Foreste who fs also the President. ‘There 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Cheniistry, each 
hranch heing in charge of a research officer. 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem- 
porarily on short term contract. Indian 
Assistants have beon appointed to receive the 
necessary technical training and experience 
with the object of eventually Lge the place 
of experts if and when properly qualified. The 
Wood Technology, Paper Pulp Wood Preserva- 
tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special: 
training in thelr various subjects in Europe ' 
and America. 


As a rosult of Mr. R. 8. Pearson's long and. 
able administration of the Forest Economic. 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
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Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and 6x- 
perimental laboratories without paraliel any 
where else in the world and official reports show 
thatthe value of the experimental work done in 
Chem is daily exemplified by the unending 
stream of inquiries received from persons doing 
business in timber and other forest products, 
not only in India but elsewhere in th: world. 
The officers in charge of this brancb received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 


Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion o! 
che staff and alte of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on whith new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom, 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bette: 
utilrzation of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests. Unfortunately the need for 
retrenchment in all Government activitics has 
stopped or curtailed many promusing lines of 
investigation. 


Forest Products.—Forest produce is divid 
ed into two main heads—({1) Major produce, 
thatis timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duct, comprising all other products such a4 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, graté, gums 
resins, barks, anima) and mineral product et , 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all eources averages about 350 muilhon 
cubic feet = This was undertaken a fcw ycars 
ago at the initiation and development of certain 
large exploitation schemes, especially in Madras, 
which had indifferent success It was hoped in 
Madras by utilising modern American methods 
toeatract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the final result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was justified 
neither by the stand of timber in the forests 
nor by the possibilitics of satisfying markets. 
The provincial Government after this experien(c 
adopted a more cautious policy. 


An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, elephanls 
had be en employed for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the foreHts 
could be touched. ‘he new plan 1s for thi 
employment of American methods, American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American expert engaged to take charge of the 
work. Owing, however, to the wide-spreuc 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction ©! 
timber had to be suspended. Elsewhere 10 


India a great part of the trade in timber lies 10 


the hands of contractors who are regarded as on 
the whole trustworthy if sufficient control over 
their operations Is maintained. 


le 
Forest Industries.—The important 10 
which the foreats of a country play in its gener! 
commercial welfare and in providing emp ae 
ment for its population is not always [ull 
recognized. 
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It accurate estimates Were available for India, 
they would nodoubt show that apart from the 
jungle population which is directly dependent 
on the forests and the large numbers of wood- 
cutters sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and 
others working jin and near them, employment 
on an cpormous scale is provided to persons 
engaged working up the raw products. Among 
these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
whecl wrights, coopers, boat-builder, tanners, 
rope-mnkers, Jac-manufacturers, basket-makers, 
ind many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows oVer a million people and 
their dependents soemployed in British India 
and nearly a further half million in Indian 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture, With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 
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Financial Results.—The growth of furest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
past 70 years has been steady Gross revenue 
amounts to some Ra 6 crores a vear surplus 
revenue amounts to upwards of 40 per cent of 
grosstevinue Most of ths provinces show a 
pteady imcrease of surplus 

Agencies —Av agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber Indian timbermarketing 
in Logland (especially Andaman timbers) is now 
done under the lirection of a Iimber Adviser 
who js attached tothe Office of the High Com- 
missionerfor India ‘his trade has not yet 
been raised to a satisfactory level, because, 
according to the official explanation, ‘‘ the 
intense conservatism in Tuglish timber trade 
and th difficulty of obtaining a footing for 
little known tiisbers have combined to make 
satisfactory sales very difficult . 

Biblography.” = large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been isaued by thc 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a Jist 
can be obta:ned from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest, 
Dehra Dun, U. P. 
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Tcah 454 1,137 1,149 
(& per ton) (10) (21) (21) 
Yeal and Pine - — — 
(£ per ton) — — —_ 
Othet Timbers 30 43 58 
Rulway Sleepus — ! —_~ — 
| 484 || 1,180] 1,207 
I ntish Empire | 66% 67% | 69% 
ly land ie _—_j| 
MANUFACTURES | 
ltaChest ... = — as 
Wood Pulp : —_ — — 
Matches : : — — — 
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25 || 15 8 
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TIMBER. 
Teak .. ees As 302 135 124 113 109 64 1103 7 93 
(R per ton) 
(£perton)  .. (6) (11) (11) (10) (9) () (96) (93) 
Teal and Pine » | 118(a@) 65 80 48 34 2 538 720 
(R_ per| ton) 
(£perton) . (5) (7) (7) (7) (6) (5) (64) (65) 
Other DT nlige (r), 178 pay ed 360 369 210 (159) 2151 ae £5 
Railway Sleepers . 299 8 a | ; ‘ ct a ; 
| 887 430 664 | 520 gos) 845 {87 87 | B26R 
British Empire _| 208 ao!) 17% 129 er 7% 11%, 12%% 1% | 5°, 
By land. | @ a7") a a | “a d 
u—1912 14. b—Including deal and pine, the figures for deal and ing and other timbers 
not being available separately for this year 
e—IExcluding sleepers. d—Not available after 1024-25 (£350. 000). 
~~ — "(Annual £000) _ _ 
1904-14 | 1928 20] 1020 30 | 1930 a1| 1094 32] 1002 33| 1033-34 | 1934-55 
MANUFACTURES, | 
Toa Chests .. . 270(e) 407 596 455 356 356 400 52 08 
Wood Pulp ... .. | 113(a) 311 337 315 270 166 2038 20 18 
Matches 507 129 82 31 8 4 7 62 
Other Manufactu- 
1e8 (9g) 41 91 is 77 32 94 94 20 37 
: a os1 || 1,028! 1,141| 978| 666| 620) 704) 99:25 
a—1912- 14, €—1909-14, 
g—Excluding furnituie, cabinetware, re-exports. 
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Lac . .. | 1,843 |! 6,483 | 5226 | 2,361 | 1,380 | 932 | 1,848 | 3,20,98 

nit per ton) .. | (200) || (174) | (158) (36) (59) (45) (51) ( 6) 
ubber gsi 67 || 1,499 | 1,342 973 334 66 234 65 80 
Heelee we de 64 || 659(a) | 611(2) | 598(a) | 490(a) | 434(a) | 444(a) | 51.51(u) 
Sandalwood... ... 82 || 323(6) | 298(b) | 185(b) | 233(b) | 105(b) | 163(b) | 17 80(d) 
Cardamoms .. ... 26 154 | 197 169 a3 109 159 15 31 
Cutch Le, fee 76 70 66 68 81 23 28 4778 

Rosin. . ae. a | $2 44 12 14 20 8 1 30 

a—Includes extract. 7 b—Jncludes oil, * Includes gambles. 7 
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Wureless Telegraphy. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 


Beam Stations —JIhe year 1927 saw the 
commencement of Beam wircless services on 
the Marconi system between Indla and the 
United Aingdom Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Radio Lelegraph 
Courpany are connected by lan! lines with the 
Central ‘Telegraph Office In Bombay whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office In London 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end The huge acnal systems 
at Poona and Dhond each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height are landmarks 
over a distance of many milcs The service 
Was Inaugurated by His Lxcellency the Viceroy 
on 2érd July 1927 at the Central lelegraph 
Office Bombay when His Excellency trans 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty s 
reply was reccived a few minutes later 


It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wirt less sevice (olncided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies [he Listcrn 
Telegraph Co which operates the cable from 
kurope to India has colts merged in the 
+ a mperlal and International Communic tions 


lor reasons of economy most of the inlund 
wireless stations In India were practically 
closed down and placed in charge of Care and 
Maimtenance parties whith carry out tcsts 
twice a month the exec ptions belag Peshawar 
Radio which always miintained official com 
munication with Kabul mm Afzhan»tin and 
Kashgar in China and Jutogh Radio which 
receives British Official Wireless scnt out from 
Oxford and Rugby and pisses the messages to 
Reuter s Agency for distributunto subscribing 
newspapers The stations it Delhi and Allah 
bad have now been equipped with appiratus 
to enable them to function as aeronauth 2) 
wireless stations and they are usd as such 
New wircless stations for aeronautical purposes 
have been erectcd at Jodhpur in Bikaner and 
Ga The wirelk3s installations at Karachi 
and Calcutt: have been modified so as to meet 
ali the Wireless requirements of aircraft passing 
over Indla New stations equipped for aero 
nautical communication puipowxs are under 
construction at Chittagong Akyab, Sandoway 
and Bassein 


She coast stations however, have been main 
tained in a state of high efilclency and many 
improvements effected The application of 
the Baudot system to the high speed continuous 
wave wirelces stations at Madras Tort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the trafic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route Instead of the cir 
cuitous route va Calcutta The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter- 
ference, Props uring the hot weather 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst 
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kor many years the Bombay station known 
as Tiombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour but dumng 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modern apparatu 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continu 
to increase 1n numlkr and total many thous ind 
per annum Official telegrams are exchante! 
withthe British Naval station at Matara (Ceylon) 
tia Bombay Radio Regular serviccs are als) 
maintained between Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang and betweu! 
Burma and Sumatra whilst radio traffic 1 
passed between Madras and Colombo when 
the norma) route 13 interrupted 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pi ot vessels lighthouses and shore stations arc 
Maintained by the Port Lrusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon In March 1931, telephonic com 
munication between Bombiy and London 
was established for the first time Ihe 
conversations wereinitiated from the ss Belgen 
land a tounst shiz lyingim Bombay Hirbour wi! 
were made possible through the courtesy cf 
Standard Ieluphoncs and Cables Iimuted in cor 
Junction with the International Marine Radi 
Company 

Safety at Sea—aA noticcable feature of 
wirekss devclopment during icc nt ycars 
has been the provision of direction finding 
apparatus at Kombay and Karachi and facili 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea ee with direction finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a romarkat! 
degree of accuracy ‘The latest style of Marcony 
beacon was crecte] on Kennedy Island durin, 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bomb iy 
harbour All Ships equipped with wireless direc 
tion finders will now be able to obtain cx: t 
knowledgo of their whereabouts ata distance | 
150 mules from the coast he beacon 1s al 
experiment vnd 18 likely to be the first of man\ 
others along the coast of India Improve! 
alrangements for broadcasting time signals 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to shijs 


ats a An lat rit syst m filadi S lvl fb 
conn (tion with Civil aviation asl 
devel pe 1 


Broadcasting —For several years limit |! 

roadcasting services were maintaine] ty 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta Bomba Madra 
Karachi and Rangoon and although the trans 
mitting sets employed by them were of ver) 
low power the broadcasts were tunedin ovr 
practically the whole of India The clubs wore 
assisted financially by a Government coutmlu 
tion hascd upon the revenue trom license fecs 
but this did not nearly sufhce to cover the cost 
of the transmissions and the greatest credit 1s 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport 
ing manner m which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Hastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which the 

have been impossible. 
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After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta 
the services at the formcr being inaugurated 
by His Lxcelluncy the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later ‘These stations had etch an aenal Input 
of three Luowatts the same as that of the 2LO 
stations in London of which they arc practically 
duplicates Ihe programmes were 80 alrangcd 
that both Indian and lLuropean music were 
broadcast duily and the news bullctins and 
market and weather reports were read 1n two 
lanza tee 


| 


hLombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 320 9 metres and Calcutta on 370 4 and 49 10 
metres Reception in either of these citics and for 
4 distance of twenty or thirty mules around, {s 
possible on crystal sets of which a very large, 
number hive becn sold Valve scts are neccesary 
for those living turther afield, but although there 
has been a considerable demand for these the 
gules have not reached eapectition Onc ol 
the greatest difficulties in Indiaisthe maintenancu 
of batterics which 1s no inconsiderable ttem when 
sits containing five or 514 valves are employcd 


i 


Indian State Broadcasting Service.— 
Jhe Indian Broadcisting Company was wound 
up in 1930 and its operations have sinc 
heen conducted by the Government of Indi 
in the Industins and Libour Depirtment 
(,ovirnme nt for this purpose formed an Indiin 
Stitt Broadcasting Serve and instituted 4 
(cntral Broidcisting Advisory Cuommittec 
Iepresentitive of the non official public in 
iwsoclation with the Depirtmentil offiivls 
to heep them in touch with public opimon 
The Committee his as its chairmin the Member 
of the Vieeroy 3 Lxecutive Council in chirge 
4 the Subject (now the Jfon Sir I rank Noyce) 
ind upon it sit vt the present time Mcssrg 
YN B Muleuth and N M Dum wl. 
Bombay, H H Reylinds and K (€( Neogy 
MLA Calcutt., M FR Coburn Lininel 
Advistr to Crovernment in the Posts and Tcl 
Ktaphs Department and B Rama Rao Joint 
Scorctary to Governmcnt in the Industrics 
ind Labour Dept 


Government availing themsclves of an 
Muprovomment in thal financial condition in 
1934035 de aided upon a large development ot 
th ir browlcasting service and wWlocued ub 
tontial funds for the purpose A spear 
In_iucement for the «expansion of broadcastm, 
wis the constant growth of rcevenuc from 
Customs dutics on imports of wirele4s mate rial 
(his Showed on the one hand a wide spread dc sil¢ 
uthe part of th public for further broadcasting 
Ss iviccs and on the other hand a prospect of 
Ubstantial profits to Government fhrouzh the 
increase of imports of Witeloas appiratus 


Lhe first important development o1derd by 
f. veinment was thc opening of a high pe 
nodatin wave bloadcisting station at) Delhi 
lls station was actually opi ncd on Ist January 
(936) Its wave lneth i 249 136 metres 
(VUD, 882 kc/a) The Angth 15 sony what 
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inconvenit ntly close to that of Bombay, but 
at the time when the station wap erectod 1 
was beheved to be the best kongth of medium 
wav for transmissions in India It was there 

fore appropriated tor the first high powcr station 
to be built Provision was made fo1 its 


alt( ration if a change were latcr found to be 
dc sirable 


The Government of India decided to appornt 
+ Director of Broadcastmg in India and In their 
sc weh for the best person for this appointment 
sccurcd from the Butish Broadcasting Corpora 
tion Mr lionel dicldcn who took up his dutics 
in 193) and was largely anstrumental in the 
initial organization of the ncw Delhi station 


Government, in announcing determination 
to open 2» large broadcasting station in Dclhi, 
intimuted that they proposed to follow this by 
the installation of mod tm high powcr tran 
mussion cqiuupments in place of the existing 
plants in Lombiy ind Calcutty wd that a 
Imilar modern station would be opencd in 

drags) She tholough invcstization of gene ral 
broadcasting probl ms through ut India which 
‘ollowcd the arival of Mr Ficldtn led to a 
vision of these plans Mr Liclden quickly 
x cam COonsaous of the necd tor highly cvpert 
tc Chnical advice and through his instiime ntality 
“he British Broadcasting Corpolition lent 
India in the carly months of 1936 the sc1viccs of 
hawt Chicf Lechmeu adviser Mi H L hirke 


Mr RAurhe tourcd extensively in Indiiv His 
qport wis not publishcd when this account of 
he sittation wis written but scverul ot his 
commendations were pcdmitted to become 
known It appeirs that he is agaist — the 
nhancement of the powr of the Bombuy 
ind Calcuttry stations onthe ground that ot the 
ner ased rec ption radius which would thereby 
be er ated half would be ove1 the sca and thr 
are ator part ofth rmamdcrove. Country which 
3 vely sparsely populated He also held that 
t would be Untair to devote time and moncy 
-o the development of these two stations while 
large puth of India hive no st ation it all 


M Katkee rocommended the reaction of an 
xp rimental shortway¢ pfation in| Dalby and 
the orfinizition of wircloss rescarch work, 
spccially in connection with ant through the 
ustlumontility ot the universities 


i. Pxcclency the Marquess of J inlithzow 
nunc diately attcr taking the oath of office as 
Vacctoy in New Dell on lsth April 1036 
prcc:ded to daly ta broadcast addr 4s to the 
Princ Sand people of India Phts romarkable 
nhovationim proccdut iw rcgaid das indicating 
His PvccHency 6 cnthusrism tor wlicl $5 ind to 
portend that he will show considct ible miterce st 
in its de velopment 


Licenses — Broadcast recelving licenses are 
issucd at Head Post Ofhces at a fee of ten rupees 
per year and cover the use of receiving seta 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North West Kroutier Province Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants, sevcral lundrd have been issued, 
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The number of traders in wireless apparatue 
who are required to take out special Import 
licenses hag increased considerably during the 
past year This improvement must be ascribed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting. 

Radio Telephone Service—An event of 
considerable inportance was the inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1983 when His Excellency 
Bir Fredurick Sykes, the then Governor of 
Bombay, and Sir Samuel Hoare, the then 
Seoretary of Stvie for Indla, exchanged mess- 
ages asa preliminary to the opening of the 
service to the public 

The service 15 based upon the beam wireless 
system which has been operated successfully 
fon several years by the Indfan Radio and 
Cable Communications Ccmpany between India 
and the United Kingdom and India and Japan 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to Bombay and Poona at theIndian end and 
to the United Kingdom at the other, but 
facihtics for conversation with other placcs 
were sy edily arranged, and within a month it 
was possible for prople in Bombay to speak to 
the United States, (‘anada, Australia, South 
Africa aod many other parts of the world 
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Similarly, there is a gradual extension of the 
area covered in India, and when the improve. 
ment of the landlines has been completed, 
nearly every important city will be in direct 
telephonio communication with Logland and 
the rest of the world 


Many technical problems are involved In the 
perfection of the India-England wireless 
telephone, not the least of which is the ensur- 
Ing of seotrecy When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast Ulsten- 
ers in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could bx 
“tapped ” with the greatest ease, but later 
“ secrccy gear” was installed 


Any private telephone owner cin use the 
Aurvice for an ovrseas call, Before dolug so 
however, he his to place a deposit with thi 
‘Iclegraph Authorities 


The charge fora 3 minutes’ conversation to 
(a) places {o England, Scotland and Wals 1 
Rs 80, (0) Northcin Ireland (Dublin) and the 
Isk of Man, Rs 84 ach additional minutc 5 
conversation to places under (a) will cost 
Re 2611 and to (6) Res, 28, 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 2 The amount of funeral expinscs 


pointed executor ot the will of a deceased| 
person, it is always advisable to prove tne will . 
as carly ag possible. Ifthe will isin a verna- 
cular It hag to be officially translated Into: 
Enghsh. A petition is then prepared pray:ng| 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- The particulars of all these items have to be 
closed In a schedule to be annexed to the pcti- stated in a separate schedule. Itis the prac- 
tion. The values of Immovable properties are tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
navally assessed at 16} years purchase on schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the nett Municipal assessment For estate|the propeties particularly Immovable pro- 
under Rs 1000 no probate duty fs payable; pertics have not been properly valued, thi 
up to Rs. 0,000 in excess of first By», 1 000 the evenuc department require the potition to 
duty is af 2%, between Rs. 10,000 and be amended accordingly. In certain cass 
Rs, 60,000 the duty payable fs af $ % and the Court then requires citations to be pub 
between Rs. 0,000 and 3,00,000 the duty pay- lished and served on such persons as the Court 
able is at 4% and over Rs. 100,000 the duty thinks are Interested in the question of (he 
payable is @ 5%. In determining the amount of| grant of probate. If no objection is lodged bv 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro. any person so interested within 14 days after 
pate duty the following items are allowed to be) the publication or service of citation and if the 
deducted will is shown to bave heen properly executed 
1. Debts left by the deceased including mort and the petitioner entitled to probate, prohate 
gage encumbrances. ig ordered to be granted. 


Property held by the deceased tn trust and 
not benedcially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial Interest. 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press In India Is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-Gcneral- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by on Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long ahs certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Timea, which came into cxistence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
eriod of British supremacy is not much longer, 
Eaving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
pehind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861, In Bombay 
the advent of the pross may be sald to have 
followed the British occupation of the Island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Taeng they were absolute 
mastors after 1665, and it js somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald, 


The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky’s Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky Uke most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its badexample. The 
Indian Gazette had a carecr of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are bow represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
live papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
Ishes atill as the official gazette of the Benga! 
Government. 


Tn 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the East, a dally paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
bet an example to the Press generally in the 
‘uatter of moderation and restraint. The 
hame of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stoogqueler in 18386. 

From its commencement the press was 
) alously watched by the authorities , who 
but setious restralnta upon its independence 

od pursued a polloy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
eeveral editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censurcd and had to St 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules, 


This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able mon began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considercd a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indlan journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem: 
porarily occupled Hastings’ place, he was de- 

orted under rules specially passed. But 

ord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was loft prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who waa Governor of Bombay from 1881 
to 1835, once strongly but In vain urged the 
latter to enforce thom. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these rcgulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in Indta in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Timea which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
arenes and which in 1861 changed its name 
tothe Zimes of India. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1924, 


The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the Improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian s8, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by 4 

urely native paper In Bombay called the 

Samachar which still exists, and thus 

was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 

Press which at the present day is by far the 

largest part of tho press in India, numbering 
over 650 papors. 


From 18865 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other olties like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns, During 
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the Mutiny ita freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more 

On India passing to the Crown In 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country In which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period In 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small, 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise Ip 
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Influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. The Ofotl and Military Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as 2 weekl 
paper, the first iseue being dated June 22nd, 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Mofussilite, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Cis? and Military Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the Mo/fussiilste. 
and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
Ito be published dally. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1885 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 
In Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1885 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
In 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in ite 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
D 1870, and by the tutroduction into the Penal 
Code of section 158A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was « measure 
of wider scope, the main cbject of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
_ kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 

on. 

The Act deals, not only with inc:itements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
inciuding any words or signe tending to seduce 
soldicrs or sailors from their allemance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec 
tion of His Majesty's subjects in India, or to 
ures public servants or private indivi: 


The different sections of the Act bave ip 
view (1) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; a control over publishers of 
newspapers; (il!) control over the importa- 
tion Into British India and the tranemiesion 
by cal of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
euppr of seditious or objectionabie 
newspapers, books, or other documents 
wherever found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation.—By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begua to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account o: 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, afte: 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in February 192! 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
e\amine the Press and Registration of Booh- 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1010, and 
report what modifications were required in the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending :— 


(1) The Press Act should be repealed, 


(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 


(8) The Press and Registratlon of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (2) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on cVcry !ssue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, «> 
regards criminal and clvil responsibilities ° 
(b) any person registering under the Presa an! 
Registration of Booke Act should be a major a4 
defined by the Indian Majority Act; (e) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
agerieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, 1! 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 18 to 15 of the 


Press Act should be retained. Custom: 
and Postal officers belng empowered to seize 
seditious literature wit e meaning of 


Section 124A of the I. P. 0, subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested In the courts ; (¢) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (f) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12. 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Booka Act should be reduced to six months ; (9) 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Repistra- 
tion of Books Act, 

‘Effect was given to these recommendations 

; during the year 1022. 


The Press. 


Press Association of India.—At the 
end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution ‘Its objects shall be to protect 
the ptesa of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
trom all attempts of the Logislature to encroach 
on ite liberty or of the executive authorities 
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to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press prietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and  pro- 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time.” Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Rs, 10 annually, The affairs 
of the Association are managed by a 
Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published. 






































Books. 
= In Indian 
ices FPreesek papers | eta | 2glthor | (vernacular and 
European Classical) or in 
Languages. more than one 
| Language. 
Madras on ayn 838 | (a) 300 | 1,034 787 | 2,619 
Bombay (d) .. i 1,099 | 404 467 223 2,105 
Bengal Me aes ae. gh a,2h0 234 333 743 2551 
United Provinces .. ea i 868 227 366 315 2,801 
Punjab we S% ie : 557 309 270 192 1,780 
Burma oe oe oe ed 340 6) 171 22 194 
Bihar and O1issa_—st.. ee es 257 | 46 59 88 623 
Central Provinces and Berar -.| (2) 196 | 77 (c) 50 5 120 
Assam os ais ss ae 73 ag 23 | yee | 70 
North-West Frontier Prov nce 25 7 4 6 | 
Ajmer-Merwata (d).. oe bs 35 | 6 8 26 | 89 
( oorg as = sé ee 5 | 2 2 . | 1 
Delln _, an ee ee 154 | 48 56 3 175 
Total, 1931-32 .. "6,646 1,743 9,893 | 2,441 13,182 
( 1930-31 ..| 6,520 ares 2,700, 2.968 | 14,074 
1029-30 , 6,385 1,693 8,057 2,336 13,935 
1928-29 ,.; 6,102 1,695 2,060 | 2, 56 14,427 
1927-28 ,. 5,019 | 1,525 | 2,054 | 2,332 14 815 
Totals .. 4 1026-27 . 5,724 1,485 3,027 | 2,147 15,246 
pater) ..| 5,362| 1,378 | 3,089 9,117 14,276 
| 1924-25 ..| 5,812 | 1,401] 3,146 2,302 14,728 
1923-24 ‘a 4,909 1,363 2,888 2,037 13,802 
ae 1500 | 1,232 | 2,559} 1,951 | 12,84 


(%) Relates to the Calendar year 1932, 
(b) Includes 11 Presses which are re 


—— 





rted either closed or not working. 


(*) This includes 49 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news 
or comments on public news, and one periodical which 16 catalogued a8 a book. 


(2) Figures relate to 


Calendar year 1981. 
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Banking. 


An event of great importanoe in the historv 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 


The idea of a Central Banking sstablishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1836, 
and was the subject ofa minute by Mr James 
Wilson, when Iinance Member, in 1859 Again, 
In 1867 Mr Dickson, the well known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Prisi 
dency Banks On various later oocasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Timance and Currency in 1913 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
wags however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experlence gained dumng the war and the 
realisation of tha desirability of strengthening 
one extending the Banking system ino 

ndia, 


The Presidency Banks —The history of 
the Presidency Ba in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well defined stages 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of thelr busincas 
was restnoted by their charters The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876 In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the nght of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches 
The old statutorv limitations on their business 
were at. the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government/s power of control remained 
unchanged In 1866 the agreemonts were re 
vised and the papir currency business was re 
moved from thelr control and placed under 
the direct management of Goverrment The 
third perlod dates from the Presidency Banka 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
relmposed, But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions Imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independont names or upon goods, 
unlesa the goods of the title to them wer: dt po- 
sited with the Bank as security At th: same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances Reserv: 
Treasuries were conatituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances loft at the disposa) of 
the Banks were strictly Iimited 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920 During ibe war, 
however the policy was dolibarately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treosuries and leaving much larger 
balancey with the Headquarters of tis 
age Banke in order to assist the money 
marhe 


The Imperial Bank of India —Undir thi 
Impeijal Bank of India Act of 1920 as amcndel 
by the Amondmcent Act of 1934 which comes 
into force at such date as the Governor General 
In Cound Inay by notification In the Gazctte 4 
India appoint, the (untrol of the Bank is cnt ruste 1 
to 2 Gentil Board ot Directors with I ocal Bo ards 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and such otha 
places as the Cential Board may determin 
l ri Central Board of Directors shall consist 
oO —— 


(a) the residents vicc presidents and th 
secret iries of the Iocal 1 ards 


(») one person clected from monygst the 
mombers by cach Focal Board 


(c) a Managing Director wd v Deputy 
Minaging Dircetor appointed by the 
Ccntial Rowrd , 


(d) not morc than two non officials nom 
natid by the Governor Gencral im 
Council 


Repiesentatives of any new Local Beards 
which may be constituted mav be added it th 
diserction of the Central Board 


lhe Deputy Managing Duector and the 
Secretarios of the Joel Bouds arc cutitled ¢ 
attend the mcetings of the Ccntial Board Tut 
not cntitkd to vote Lhe Deputy Mina,in, 
Dnector is entitled 10 vote in the absence of the 
Managing Director 


The Governor Gencta] in (Council shall nom 
nate an officer of Govermmcut to attend th 
mectings ot the (intial Bourd but he shall n | 
be cutitled tu vote 


Under the Imperial Bank of India Act o1 19.0 
provision was made tor the incicase of the ermal 
ofthe bank he capital of the three Presidency 
Banks consisted of 3} crores of ,zupees in ah are 
ot Rs 500 each tullv subseubcd =the additic nal 
capital authorixd was 7} crores in shaies | 
Rs 600 cach of which Ry 125 has been called 
up, Making the mosent capital of the Bink 
Rs it} crores, of which Ra 5 6250000 his 
hoen paid up ‘Lhe Reserve Lund of the Bank 
ig Rs 5 4750 000 and the Balance Sheet of >1st 
Decembtr 1955 showed the deposits tt 
Rs 700916810 and (ash Ro 19 8 61414 
with a percentage of cash to abilities of 21 76 


Agreement with Reserve Bank of India 

lhe Bank has entered mto an agreement with 
the Reserve Bank of India which will remain in 
furcefor 15 years and thoreafte: until terminated 
aftcr five yeuls’ notice on cither glide Prov 
sions contamed in the agreement between the 
Imperial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank 
of India are — 


The Impersal Bank. 


‘Lhe Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole 
agent of the Reserve Bank of India at al! places 
jin Hritish India where there is a branch of the 
Jmperial Bank of Indla which was in existence 
it the commencement of the Reverve Bank of 
India Act 19384 and there xs no branch of the 
Tene Department of the Reserve Bank of 
India 


In consideration of the performance of the 
Agency duties the Reserve Bank ot [ndia shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remuncra- 
{ion & gum which shall be for the flist ten ycars 
Juring which this agic ement 19m force + commis 
1n calculated at 1/16 per cont on the first 
~50 crores and 1/32 per cont on the 1emainder 

t the total of the receipts and disbursements 
alt with annually on account of Government 
As fo1 the remaining five years the remunciation 
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to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter 

mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 
Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert 
accounting invcstigation 


In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not less in 
number than those existing ai the commencement 
of the Keserve Bank of India Act, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall, until the expuy 
ot 15 years make to tho Imperial Bank the 
folowing payments — 


(a) during the firat five years of this agrce 
ment Rs 9 lacs pe. annum , 

(6) during tho next five years of the agreoment 
Rs 6 lacs per innum, and 

(c) during the next five years of the agree 
Dent Ns 4 lacs pot annum 


Thc Directorate 


Managing Director 
Dy Managing Director 


Sir Wilham Lamond Kt 
I P Stocker fsq 


Presidents, Vue Presidenis and Seerct tries of the Tocal Boards 


( ALCUTTA— 
J Reid hay Lsq 
W rtunter laq 
BAC Neville, ksq 


BOMBAY—- 
sir Nowro}! Saklatvala At CIE 
T C¢ Reid, kkxq ue 
A McCulloch Lsq 


VapRas— 
Sir William Wright Kt OB}! VD 
S& V Ramaswamy Mudaliat Lsq 
} A Nuttall Lsq 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 


President 
Vice President 
becretary 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 


Nominated by Government 


Sir Rajendra Nath Mokeiyee KCIE &KCVo Calcutta 

J lected under Section 28 (i) (ii), ot the Act by the Toca] Boards 
Jadu Nath Roy Isq Calcutta 
5 k Macdoncll Isq MC Bombay 
G G Alexander Isq Madras 


Manager on Tondon 
RR birtell, Lsq 


BRANOHES, 
Burra Bazaar, | Allahabad. (ha pra. Farrukhabad 
Calcutta Alleppey Chittagong Ferozepore. 
(live Street, Calcutta | Ambala Cocanada, Kyzubad 
lark Street, Calcutta | Ambala Cant ‘ochin Gaya 
Byculla_ Bombay Araraoti. Coimbatore, Godhra 
Dalar Bombay Atoritsar. Colombo Gojra 
Mandvi, Bombay Asansol Cuddalore Vorakhpur 
Sandhurst Road, Bangal Cuddapah Gu la 
galore. ranwala 
Hombay Bareill Cuttack Guntur 
Mount Road, Madras —pebr D Gwalior 
acca 
Abbottabad. Bevury. Darbhanga Bape Oneeeny) 
via Berhampore (Ganja) | Dette Dun ig 
ee Bhagalpar ‘ Pesta Hyderabad (Deccan) 
; hmedisbad City elas Dizulis : ania (Sind) 
mednagar rugar ndore 
Ajmer & Bulandshahr. g Jalpur. 
\hola Calicut Bllore, Jalgaon 
\kyab, Cawnpore. Erode Jalpaiguri 
Aligarh Chandpur. Etawah. Jamshedpur 
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The Impersal Bank. 





J banal Moradabad. 
Jodhpur Moulmein 
Jubbul . Multan 
Jullundur,. Murree. 
Kener (8 at Mussoorie 
asur (Sub Agency 
Katni re ae ar 
Khamgaon Muzaffar i 
Khandwa Myingyan 
Kumbakovam Mymenajngh | 
Lahore Nadiad 
Larkana Nagpur 
Lucknow Najni Tal 
Ludbiana. | Nanded 
Lyall pur Nandyal 
Madura Naraingune 
Mandalay Nasik 
Mangalore Negapatam | 
Masullpatam Nellore 
Meerut New Delhi 
Montgomery Nowshera 


Tn Schedule 1 Part 1 of the Imperial Banh 
of India Act of 1920 as amended by the 
amendment Act of 1934, the various descriptions 
of business which the Bank may transact are 
laid down and in Part 2 it 16 expressly 
provided that the Bank shall not transact any 
kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1 


Briefly stated, the Main classes of business 
sanctioned are — 


(1) Advancing moncy upon the security of — 


(2) Stocks etc in which a trustec 1s 
authorised by act to invest trust 
moneys and shares of the Reserve 
Bank of India 

Securitics ws.ued by State aided Rail 
ways notified by the Governor 
(xencral in Council 

Debentures or other securities issued 
under Act by or on behalf of a 
district or municipal boaid or under 
the authority of any State in Jndia 

Debentures of companies with linited 
Hability registered wn India or clse 
where 


(0) 


(c) 


(d) 


(<) Goods or documents of title thereto 
deposited with, or assigned to the 
Bank 

(f) Goods hypothecated to the Bank 
against advani es 

(g) Accepted Hills of Lxchange or Pro 


Notes 

Bully paid shares of Companies with 
limited hability or immovable pro 
perty or documents of title relating 
thereto as collateral security where 
the original security 18 one of those 
specified in a to f and if autho 

° rised by the Central Board in g 


(2) With the sanotion of the Tocal Govern 
ment advancing monc) to (omts of Wards 
upon sccurity of estates in thet: charge for the 
period not exceeding nine Months 1n the case of 
advances relating to the financing of seasonal 
agri ultural operations or six months in other 
LABCE 


(3) shales | 
and selling of bi 
tiable securities. 


accepting, discounting buying 
llg of exchange and other negu 


Okara (Sub Agency) Sholapur. 
Ootacamund, Sialkot. 
Peshawar Sita pur. 
Peshawar City. Srinagar (Kashmir ) 
Poona Sukkur 
Poona City. Surat 
Porbandar, Tellicherry 
Purnea Tlanevelly 
Quetta Tirupur. 
Raipur, a eta 
] 

Hue Trivandrum 
Rampur Tuticorin 
Rangoon Ujjain 
Rawal pind) Vellore 
Saharanpur. Vizagapatam 
alley ‘ Vizianagram 

argodha 
Secunderabad, Wardha. 
Shillong. Yeotmal. 

(4) Investing the Bank 4 funds in the secur 


ities referred to in (i) a b cand d 


(5) Making issuing and circulating of bank 
post bills and letters of credit to o1de1 or otha 
wise than to the bearer on di mand 


(6) Buying and selling g ld and silver 

(7) Recciving deposits 

(8) Receiving securities for safe custody 

(9) Sellng and acquiring such propertics as 
May come into the Bank 8 posscssion in satis 
faction of clamme 


(10) Jrinsacting agency business on com 
mission and the entermg into ot contracts >f 
Indemnity suretyship or guarantee 


(11) Acting as Administrator for windin, 
up estates 


(12) Diawing bills of exchange and granting 
letturs of credit payable out of India 

(13) Buving of bills of exchange payatl 
out of India at any usance not excceding nu 
Months in the case of bills relating, to the finan 
ing of scayonal agricultural operations or sik 
months in other cases 


(14) Borrowing money upon security f 
assets of the Kank 
(15) Subsidizing the penslon funds of th 
Presidency Banhs and 
(16) Generally the doing of the vari u 
kinds of business including foreign eXchant 
busine 89 
The principal restrictions placed on the bu ! 
nc3s of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows 
(L) It shall not make any loan or advance 
(a) kor a longer period than six month 
except as provided in clauses 2 an! 
13 above 
(b) upon the security of stock or shires 
of the Bank 
(r) save in the case of estates spe ified i 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon myit 
gage or security of immovable pr 
perty o1 documents of title there ! 
(2) The amount which may be advanced t 
any individual or partnership is hmited 
(3) Discounts cannot be made or advanc 
on personal security given, unless such discounts 
or advances carry with them the several 1espo! 
sibilities of atleast two porsons of firms uncol 
nected with each other in general partnerstuy 
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30th Tune 


1881 
1886 
1891 
1806 
1901 
1906 
1911 
1912 


Bank 


of __ of 
Bengal. Bombay M 


z30 
820 
832 
225 
187 
186 
198 
210 


80th June 1921 


1922 

1923 

1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1980 
1931 
1982 
1983 
1934 


Bank 


61 
82 
97 
88 
n0 
93 
129 
155 


46 
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Government Deposits. 


The following statement shows the Government deposits 
during the last 40 years or s0 :— 


In Lakhe of rupees, 


Bank 


of 


53 
89 
53 
57 
63 
46 
77 
75 


adiras. 


Tot 


844 
450 
482 
370 
340 
825 
404 
440 


1913. 
1914 

1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


1918 ,. 
1919 .. 


1920 


26th Jan. 


1921. 


IMPERIAL BANE, 
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with each Bank at vanous period 


of 0 
Bengal Bombay. M 


Bank 


247 
290 
263 
336 
1338 
664 
346 
801 
364 


Bank 
f 


167 
197 
187 
263 
716 
549 
298 
663 
206 


Bank 
of 


68 

93 
102 
115 
209 
213 
142 
170 
138 


adras. 


Total. 


482 
580 
552 
714 
22.63 
1426 
786 
1634 
708 
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Government Deposits. 
The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below -— 

















. In Lakhs of Rupees. 
Proportion of 
3 4 
_ 1 2 Government 
Government Other | 
Capital. Reserve, deposits. deposita. ! arse Ms 
1st December 
1901 ee a 360 158 840 1468 14°3 per cent, 
1907 we we 360 279 835 2811 8°s i, 
1908 ee ese 360 204 825 2861 8°4 
1909 es = 360 309 307 3265 a°4 Cs, 
1910 ac _ 360 818 839 $234 O77: —C,, 
1911 - ae 860 331 438 $419 9°6 —,, 
1912 ay - 875 840 426 3578 70 ~«(,, 
1918 ae ae 375 361 587 3644 11°8_,, 
1914 be as 875 370 561 4002 10°65 ,, 
1916 <s ne 875 886 487 8860 0°56 4, 
1916 we Se 875 369 520 4470 9°05; 
1917 és ‘ 875 858 771 6771 O°3C,, 
1918 ee ‘ $75 863 864 5007 12°94; 
1919 - ie $75 840 772, 7226 8°8B 
1920 a as 375 855 001 7725 0°65, 
0th June (Imperial 

Bank). 
1921 ‘ie ; 547 875 2220 7016 21°'8 ,, 
1922 és “ar 562 $71 1672 6336 18°6 sy, 
1923 ig ee 562 411 1256 7047 18°5 ,, 
1924 ve oe 662 485 2208 7662 20°2 =, 
1925 ea ez 562 457 2252 7588 20°? 3» 
1926 is at 562 477 $254 7630 27°4 yy 
1927 is ‘6 562 492 1004 7317 10°6s,, 
1928 es acs 562 507 796 7331 86 Ca, 
1929 Sz a 562 517 2074 7233 19°9_—sé=,,, 
1980 ok 5% 562 527 1891 7008 14°6 ,, 
1931 i i 562 537 1596 6615 IT1  4yy 
1982 ee “ 562 542 1908 6146 20°8 ,, 
19838 e's wa 562 520 582 7428 6°4 <9 

_ 1984 562 527 791 7483 84 Ci; 


Recent Progress. 
The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank :— 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 


BANE OF BENGAL. 


eee eee i 




















Govt. | Other | .. 
Cash. Invest- Dividend 
= Capital. | Reserve ie anne ° ments. for year. 
1st December as . 7 
1900 — és 200 103 155 582 243 186 11 per cent 
1905 ba ox 290 140 167 1204 896 181 12 a 


1906 ee ee 200 150 J60 1505 528 149 12 ” 


1907 oe oe 200 157 187 1573 460 279 12 » 
1908 es oe 200 165 178 1575 507 349 13 ” 
1909 on ee 200 170 168 1760 615 411 14 ia 


1910 ve ae 200 175 198 1609 514 868 14 > 
1911 ve : 200 480 270 1677 729 821 14 » 


1912 te eet 200 185 234 | 1711 665 810 14, 
1918 ef 200 191 B01 | 1894 840 319 14, 
1914 34. ..{ 200 200 287 | 2160 | 1169 621 160 Os 


1915 “= - 200 *204 265 1978 785 708 16» 
016 a ag 200 *918 274 2148 772 768 16 ss 
1917 ws es 200 t221 448 2934 1482 778 17 ‘s 
1919 a ae 200 200 405 $254 097 864 17 a 
1920 Sa _ 200 $210 434 $898 1221 910 1 ee 


* Includes Bs. 68 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of inyestmente. 


oP 93 59 99 93 
tT 25 3) a3 , 3? 
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BANK OF BOMBAY, 
Govt. , Other 
In vest- Dividend 
——_ Cavital. Reserve, 7 nape Cash. ments. for year. 
1900 és je 100 70 87 432 129 80 11 per cent. 
1905 i dis 100 87 92 676 250 158 12 » 
1906 as ae 100 92 101 882 354 177 12 ’ 
1907 ine ‘ee 100 96 112 621 324 164 18 Ss 
1908 — ee 100 101 04 832 877 149 18 os 
19090 aie ‘é 100 108 120 1085 415 168 13 Py 
1910 a i 100 105 152 1058 436 149 14 ss 
1911 Me om 100 106 107 1104 463 208 14 es 
1912 a é 100 106 117 1124 315 210 14 $s 
1913 ee . 100 106 200 1015 477 232 14 » 
1914 ae ae 100 119 183 1081 646 202 15 ) 
1915 sie ae 100 100 136 1079 423 276 15 ms 
1916 dng oa 100 90 142 1867 667 312 15 =: 
1917 ss Se 100 92 235 2817 1398 744 174» 
1919 ‘ ‘ 100 110 262 2756 928 $15 19% ogy 
1920 . ‘ 100 120 $49 2748 876 2098 22 $s 
BANE OF MADRAB. 
1900 oe oe 60 2 85 260 82 67 R per cent. 
1907 re es 60 86 85 416 162 84 10 Ay 
1908 ae ss 60 40 52 447 153 84 11 a 
1909 vs es 60 44 49 500 141 79 12 5 
1910 <s ja 60 48 72 567 184 85 12 ae 
1911 a oe 60 52 59 625 165 104 12 an 
1912 ‘s : 76 70 75 743 196 113 12 be 
19138 ae : 76 73 86 805 219 117 12 ® 
1914 es bie 75 76 91 761 267 134 12 ” 
1915 ne a 75 65 84 803 25 184 12 ” 
1916 ‘ee ss 76 55 104 960 2 161 12 » 
1917 6 i 76 50 87 1020 406 04 12 a 
1918 ae é 75 50 102 954 271 139 12 a 
1919 aie a 75 45 104 1215 436 175 12 - 
1920 a ‘ 76 45 118 1F79 505 211 18 ‘ 
IMPERIAL BANK. 
30th June. as acetal (i i a —_ 
182] oe oe §47 371 2220 7016 3433 1652 16 per cent 
1929 a ‘s 562 411 1672 6336 $395 900 16 ‘ 
1928 -* : 6682 435 1256 7047 2918 925 16 ‘5 
1924 i 562 457 2208 7662 2195 1176 16 y 
1925 : 562 477 2252 7588 3582 1418 16 .s 
1926 we : 562 492 3254 7680 4508 2188 16 ; 
1927 ‘ es 562 507 1004 7317 2283 2050 16 ‘ 
1928 . as 562 517 796 7331 1877 2535 16 ” 
1929 : 562 527 2074 7233 8041 2409 164 ” 
1930 é : 562 537 1891 7003 1696 2960 16 iP 
193] ae sa 562 542 1598 6615 1717 3077 14 oe 
1992 wh 5 562 515 1908 6149 2201 2979 12 “se 
1988 ; 5A2 520 582 7428 2808 3073 12 oa 
1934 dee 2 562 527 791 7483 2165 30382 12 <i 
1985 4 ne 562 542 oe 7243 1870 3788 12 
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Reserve Bank.—-The Roscrve Bank of Indla 
Act was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
and received the assent of the Governor-General 
on 6th March 103¢ and the Bank began te 
function from Ist Apri) 1935. From this date, 
the Reserve Bank took over the management 
ot the Curreney Department of the Government 
of India by the creation oi a special department 
knuwit as the fasuo Department. The assetea 
of the Gold Standard Reserve were transferred 
to the Bank and were combined with the usseta 
of the Currency Department. From July lst 
the Binking Department was opened and the 
schaduled banks deposited the required percent- 
ago of their demand ind time Labilities, The 
Clearing Touse wis transferred from the Imper) 
Bank to the Reserve Bank as from this date, 


The share erpitel ot the Reserve Bank ta 
6 crores of Rupees in shates of Ra. 100 each 
fully pud up The Reserve Fund of Rupees 
ive crores 19 provided by Government to th 
Bank In the form of Government Xupe 
Securitics. 


The Bank malntains shire registers at ft: 
offiecs at Bombay, Caleutta, Delhi, Madras 
aod Rangoon. 


Manag .—The general superintendence 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank {s entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and does 
all acts and things which muy be exercised 
and done by the Bank. The Board is 
composed of '— 


(a) A Governor and two Deputy Govornors 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council 
after consideration of the recommendations 
made by the Board. 


Four Directors nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council, 


(c) Kight Directors elected on behalf of the 
shareholders on the various registers. 


(dq) One Government official nominated by 
the Governor-General in Council. 


The Governor and Deputy Governors ore 
the executive heads, and hold office for such 
term not exceeding five years us the Governor- 
General in Council may fix when appointing 
them, and are eligible for re-appointment. 
A Local Board is constituted for each of the 
five areas, 


Business which the Bank may transact.— 
The Bank is authorised to ord on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
viz ‘—The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out interest ; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions; the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 90 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other than immovable property) 
againat gold coin or bullion or documents of 
title to theaame and such bille of exchange and 


Reserve Bank of India. 


promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank: the pombe from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling 1) 
amounts of not leas than the equivalent of 
Rs, 1 lac; the making of advances to th; 
Governor-General in uncli and to Local 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of Indio or of 8 Local Government of any 
maturity or of a local authority in British India 
or of certain States in India which may be 
specified. 


The Bank is authorised to act as Agent fo. 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor- 
General in Council or any Local Government or 
State in India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver; for the purchase, sale, transfer 
und custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares, for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends. of an 
securities or shares; for the remittance of atch 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 


Right to issue Bank Notes.—The sol 
right to fasne bank notes in Biltish = Inelfa 
ig vested in the Reserve Bunk and at {hi 
cammencement the Bank shall ‘sen 
currency notes of the Government of India 
qupplied to it by the Governor-General in 
Council and on and from the date of such 
transfer the Governor-General in Council shall 
not jasue any currency notes. The Issue of 
bank notes shall be conducted by the Bank in 
an Issue Department which shall be separated 
and kept wholly distinct from the Banking 
Department, 


Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling.—The 
Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran- 
goon, ster! B for lmmediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than lsh. 5 49-64d. and not 
higher than 1sh. 6 8-16d. respectively ; provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling leas than ten 
thousand pounds. 


Publication of the Bank Rate.—The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at which it 1 prepared to buy or 
re-discount bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligible for purchase under the Act. 


The Bank will publish the accounts ot both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Gazzette of India. 

The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Department. 


The full text of the Reserve Bank Act is repo- 
duced elsewhere in the Year Book, 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Governor: —-Sir Osborne A Smith, Kt, Kcr ' 


Deputy Corernors —sir James B Teylor Kt, 
CLE, Captun sir Sikander Hyat khan kK BI 


Directors Nominited under Section 8 (1) (1) — 
sirHomiMchta Kt Bombay A A Bruce 1sq 


Rangoon IvlvShri Ram Telh: Khan Bihadur ; 


\dvm Hajec Mohimmad Sait, Madras 
Directors Tlected under Sectron &% (1) (c)— 


sir Purshotamdas [hahurdas, Kt ,c 1E,uBE° 


Bombay Recister 


Dircetar Nominated under Section 8 (1) (d)— 
W kelly Lsq, c1r1, Controller of the 


Currenev 


Porectors Nomin ited under Section 16 (3) — 
su. Idward Ponthill, Kt Caleutta Register, 
Ri Bahadur Sir Bilridis Goenka, Kt Crt 
alcutta Register Khan Bahdur Syed Marat! 
i cbr, Delm R sister, Sir Sundir Singh 
Majithin Keir, Delhi Register Dowan 
Bahadur sir Mocherla Rimachandra Rao, Kt, 
Madras Register U Po Byaw, Laq , Rangoon 
Register 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange busine! 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banki 
having their head offices m London, on th’ 
continent, or in the Far East and the Unite 
states. Originally their business was confine 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex: 
ternal trade of India, but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance thi 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an activ: 
partin the financing of the internal portion alsc 
at the places where their branches are situated. 


At one time the Banks carried or their opera: 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London— 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de: 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in: 
terest much higher than the English Bank! 
were able to quote Within recent ycara how: 
cver it has been discovered that it is possibic 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour: 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks 18 now carried entone by 
meins of money actually borrowed in India 
No information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years 

Toran, DapPosrTs OF ALL EXOHANGHS BANKS 

SHOURED IN INDIA. 


In Lakhs of Rupees 


1900 ee ee e 10 
1 905 ee oe oe 1704 
110 2479 
1916 - : -. 8854 
1916 : ie 3803 
1917 sa ie 5337 
1918 : Pe . 6185 
J 19 v@ e t 7435 
1 } 0 ee ee e 7480 
1)21 - 7619 
1922 - 7338 
123 “3 6844 
1)24 ; : 7088 
V2) 7054 
1 126 : 7154 
ie 6886 
a : 7113 
Sp : : 6665 
: 6811 
PML , . 6747 
ris 7306 
7078 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 


Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against importe 
and exports to and from India. 


Ths @nancing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ sharein the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and 1t is a3 re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in ca*rying through 
the business They are able, however, by a 
sy%item of rodiscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the buai- 
ness they actually put through No definite 
Information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London 18 carned 
on but the following figures appearing iu the 
balance sheets latest available of the wun- 
dernoted Banks will give some idea of this — 


TIABITITY OF BITS OF KXCHANGEH RL 
DISCOUNTI D ANP STITT CURRIN 


Chartered Bink of India Australa £ 
and China 2,935 000 
stern Bank I td 466 000 
Tonugkong and Shanghai Binking 
Corporation 1,952,000 
Mer vntile Bank of India Itd 2 290 000 
Nation.) Banh of Indit Ttd 2 167 000 
A O Banking Corporation Ltd 1 452,000 
LO S62 000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
> re-discounts of Indian bills alone as the 
‘anks operate in other parts of the worla also 
tit may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 

India form a very large proportion of the whole 
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The bilis againet exporta are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may elther be “clean ' 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods ‘n respect of which they are drawn. 
Mos: of them are drawn on well-known farms 
at home or against credits opened by Banke 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first posatble 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as eoon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able tu secure the return of their 
Money in about 16 or 17 days instead uf having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount, IJt 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it sults the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 


The Exchange Banks. 


discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
preter to hold the bills on thelr own account 
as an investment until mesturity. 


The Banks place themselves in funds in Indla 
for the pu of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal :— 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature, 

(2) Bale of draftta and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in Lordcn and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(8) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
foe Transfers paren in India from 
he Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Importa of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia, 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banke in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 


The following tsastatement of the position of the various Exchange Bankscarrying on business 
in India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets :-— 





In Thousands of £. 
Name. Capital. Reserve, Deposits. fat eon 

American Express Co... - Se 1,200 610 8,782 4,344 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 772 235 14,955 5,905 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China oe es es oe ae 3,000 3,000 46,548 26,1389 
Comptoir National D’Escompte de Paris. 5,838 5,888 89,777 19,568 
Hastern Bank, Ltd. .. ae we 1,000 500 6,450 6,802 
Grindlay & Co. sia i wi 250 100 8,343 2,331 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation os 7 ae - 1,302 7,151 50,531 27,110 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. .. oe 15,810 8,500 400,257 261,517 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. .. 1,050 1,075 12,974 7,042 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd. .. 8,520 8,070 44,677 26,935 
National Bank of India, Ltd. 2,000 2,200 28,708 18,622 
National City Bank of New York .. -»| 26,500 6,000 380,478 246,158 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank 7,586 3,818 11,924 10,729 
Netherlands Trading Society tes 4,831 620 82,885 14,284 
P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 2,504 180 7,169 6,819 
Thomas Cook & Son + or we 125 125 8,241 8,027 
6,882 $0,412 


Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. = és 








7,497 32,56 





Joint Stock Banks, 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of The first Important failure to take place was 
thus description operating in India, and such as that of the Peop'es Bank of India and the loss 
were then in existence were of comparatively of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
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sional] importance and had their business con-. 
fined to a very rostricted area. The rapid 


resulted in a very large number of other failures, 


|the principal being that of the Indtan Specie 


development of this class of Bank, which has) Bank, 


been go Marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, realiy had its origm in Bomba 
and set in with the esteblishment of the Ba 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906, 
After that time there was a perfect strean 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businessesin addition 
and can hardly be properly classeu as Banks. 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but it 
war generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was @ matter of no great surprise to many 

eopie when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in difficulties. 


Since those evente confidonce has been 
largely restored. But in April 1928 the 
Alliance Bank of Simla failed. ‘Lhe effect 
of the fallure of this old established Bank 
might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation in close association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent. of the amounts due 
to them. A panieé was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty. 


During 1928 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 1018, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 




















latest available ance Sheeta — 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 
Cash and 
Name. | Capital. Reserve, Deposits. Investments, 
Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affillated to P. & O | 

Banking Corporation, Ltd. ae is 85 44 1,01] 52] 
Bunk of Baroda, Ltd. as 30 23 577 432 
Bank of Hindustan, Ltd 10 7 80 12 
Rank of India, Ltd. 100 104 1,616 1,004 
Bank of ayecres Ltd. Ke ‘ ‘ 20 21 213 105 
Bombay Provinoial Co-operative Bank, 

Ltd ace at a ‘ 12, 14 171 126 
(anara Bank, Ltd. ; 8 4 58 21 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. 168 70 2,773 1,938 
Indian Bank, Ltd. . 12 18 262 160 
Punjab National Bank, Ltd. : 31 21 547 247 
Cinvancore National Bank < rf 2 128 83 
Voion Bank of India, Ltd. | 38 7 66 72 

Growth of Joint Stock Banks. oi repeal. aye Devostis, 

The following figures appearing in the Report es 1 1710 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the sare °° oar e ie 
Aches of the Capital, Reserve and Pepe 1917 308 1 ti He 
if na pence Joint Stook Banks registere 1 a1 8 ; a3 6 165 4080 

ee 4 
In Lakhs of rupees. 1920. 887 255 7114 
Capval, Reserve. Depostts. 1921 oe 988 800 7680 

1875 we 14 2 27 10922 ‘8 802 261 6163 

1680 ne 18 8 68 1923 a 689 284 4442 

1885 ee 18 5 94 1924 . 690 380 5250 

1800 sd 88 17 270 1925 . 673 386 5449 

1805 os 68 31 5668 1026 re 6768 408 §968 

Ww os a9 45 807 1027 oe 688 419 6084 

1606 ee 133 56 1155 1928 ee 674 434 6285 

1910 He 275 100 2566 1929 as 786 366 6972 

1911 285 126 9520 1980 ee 744 440 6821 

a re ee er 

9} 66 
ee 122-8259 | ogg 8778 455 7167 
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LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OB CORRE 
FIRMS (DOING BANKIN 


—— ooo 


Name of Bank. 





— 





es 


Imperial Bank of India .- ‘G 


Heserve Bank of India 
Other Banks & Kindred Firms. 


Allahabad Bank 
Bank of India oe bie oe 


Central Bank of India .- eis { 


Karnani Industrial Bank ite 


Punjab National Bank -: 
Simla Backing & Industrial Co. 
Union Bankof India .- at 


Exchange Banks. 


American Express Co., (Inc.) + 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino 


Bank of Taiwan .- ws 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China. 


Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris. 


Rastern Bank si 
Grindlay & Oo. .- we wa 


Hongkong & Shangha!l Banking 
Corporation. 

Lloyds Bank os ‘ a 

Mercantile Bank of India as 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd... bs a 

National Bank of Indla Ltd. «> 

National City Bank of New York 


Nederlandsche Handel- Ma a t- 
achappij. 
Nederlandsche Indische Handels- 


P. & O, Banking Corporation .. 


Thomas Cook & Son bs au 
Yokohama Specie Bank ee oe 


—_ 


—_—_ eee ae 


London Office—Agents or 


Correspondents. 





London Office i 


Ditto 


P. & O. Banking Corpn. .. 


Westminster Bank aa 
Barelay’s Bank... 
Midland Bank 6 a 
Barclay’s Bank 

Midland Bank .. Wie 


Ditto ae 
Westminster Bank 


London Office a 


Anglo-Portuguese Colon 
Overseas Bank. 


London Office i ie 


Ditto ee 

Ditto Ja 

Ditto ae Me 
Ditto Sia ais 
Ditto Se oe 
Ditto me P 
Ditto ns ee 
Ditto - ss 
Ditto ia $2 
Ditto or 


National Provinelal “Bank 
London Representative .. 
London Office oe ee 


Ditto oe eo 
Ditto eo e6 





——— 


London Agents of Banks in India. 


—_ = —_ a --- - 


SPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
G BUSINESS) IN INDIS. 


——_— = 


Address. 


Neen eee ne a IEEE EEEEEEEEEEnonnninantdiatsimmmenedial 


25, Old Broad 8&treet, 
BR. C. 2. 


ant 3, Bishopsgate, E. 
«> 


117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. 8. 


| 41, Lothbury. 


: | 168, Fenchurch Street, 
| E.C.3. 


5, Threadneedle Strert, 
EB. C. 2 


aaa Fenchurch Street, I. 


_, |5, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 


Ditto. 
41, Lothbury. 





i 


79, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


jot id 9, Bishopsgate, E. C 2 


| 
Gresham House, 40-41, Old 


| Broad Street, E. C. 2- 


_| 38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 


| 
8-13, King William Street, 
B.C. 4. 


9-8, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

54, Parliament Street, 
Ss. WwW. 1. 

9, Gracechurch §&t., E.6.3. 


71, Lombard Street, B.C. 3. 
15, Gracechurch St., ¥.C.3. 
100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2 
26, Bishopsgate, H. O. 2. 
36, Bishopsgate, E, ©, 2. 
2, Princess Street, H.C. 2 


Graceoburch Strect, 


e C. 8. 
117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
E, OC. 


Berkeley street, Plooadills 
7, Bishopsgate, E.C, Z. 
a ee 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 


in India long before Jomt Stock Banks were. 


ever thought of, and 1t seems likely that they 
will contunue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
*shroff”’ is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as ‘‘shroffs’’ in banking circles, 
as there 1s no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com: 
munity in India to enablc them to grant accom: 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service 
In this capacity aleo he brings a very con: 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banka to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give The shroff’s position 
u8 an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all bis own money, he 
still requires say Ks 29,000 to stock his shop 
sutably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquires as to 
the precaey il position grants the accom- 
modation, if he 18 satisfied that the business ir 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
& boondee broker, and tn the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shrotfa and secure accommodation trom them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A nhvondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shrotts in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage Is reached however when the demands 
on the shrotfs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. ‘Lhe shroffs do this by taking 
& number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bille freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
Lhe extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar 1s therefore 
dependent on two factors, vw., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
Place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage In. 


The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they tn turn can 
discount the bulls with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent. per .nensem above the Bank's rate of 

scount, or 1$°/, is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in & great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shrotfs for business 
is not so keen 1n these places as it is in Bombay. 


The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwuaries and 
Muitanmis having their Head OUttices for the most 


par in Bikaner aod Shikarpur, respectively, the 


usiness elsewhere than at the Head Oftices 
being carried on by “ Mvoonims’’ who have 
very wide powers. 


lt is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shrotfs receive deposits and engage In ex- 
change business throughout L[odla, but there 1s 
no gone that this 1s done to a Very considerable 
‘xtent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed Its 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniform, 
Aiter the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
Vhole of India until the 4th of July 1935 when 
the right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised by the Reserve Bank The rate fixed 
representa the rate charged by the Banks on 

emand loans against Government securties only 


and advances on other securities or discounts 
are granted as arude at 4 slightly higher rate. 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts are 
granted at trom one-half to one per cent. over 
the othcial rate, but this does not always apply 
and in the monsoon months, when the Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it otten happens 
that such accommodation is granted at the 
official rate or even less. 


The following statement shows the average Bank Ratesince the Imperial Bank was constituted :— 





Year. 1st Half-year. | 2nd Half-year | Yearly average. 

Se te ee _ 
1927 cs 6 508 4 9&6 & 732 
1328 ee me iv - 6°945 5 456 62 
1929 oi i io 6° 878 5 758 6°333 
1530 a i aa : 6°508 5°277 5° 802 
1931 Sc ee : 6°785 7°353 7 044 
132 fe a - 6022 4°033 5°027 

1 138 ee se ea 3°627 3 5 8°568 
193% Se ee oe * 35 85 35 
Lavo 3°5 35 85 


the Reserve Bank announced the first official Bank Rate onthe 4th of July 1936 of 33°/, 


W ich was reduced to 
‘tnamder of the year. 


8°/, on the 28th of November 1935 and it remained at this rate for the 


588 Clearing Houses. 


BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses iu india are all cheques he may have negotiated on other 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, members ana to receive in exchange all cheques 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first two u:awn on him pegotlated by the latter, After 
are by tar the most important. Tbe membere ,]} the cheques have been 1ecatved and deliver d 
at these places consist of the Imperial Bank, the represeptutive of each Bank advises the 
Reserve Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and settling Bank of the difference between his 
English Banking Agency firms, and a few of the tota)] recelpte and deliveries and the settling 
better coown of the local Joint Stock Banks. Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
No Bank 1s entitled to claim to be a member itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
asof mght and any application for admission to agrees with the total of the creditor balances, 
a Clearing must be proposed and seconded by [he debtor Banke thereafter arrange to pa 
two members aod be subject thereafter to ballot the amounts due by them to the settling Ban 
by the existing members. duiing the course of the day and the latter in 

turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
the Reserve Bank at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras practice however all the members keep Bank 
and Rangoon and bv the Imperial Bank at accounts with the eettlng Bank so that the 
Colombo and Karachi and a representative of final balances are settled by cheques and book 
each member attends at the office of that Bank entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
on each business day at the time fixed to deliver cash in any form. 


The figures for the Clearmg Houses in India above referred to are given below :— 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 
In lakhs of Rupees. 


(enn 











eee, sent Fo ‘ 

easeaee | Calcutta, | Bombay. | Madras, | Rangoon Colombo. | Karachi. | Total. 

1901 .. «..[ Not 6511 1388 Not | .. 1738 | 8027, 
available available 

1002 .. oe ae 7018 1295 ae Ss 268 8576 
1908 .. ae ea 8762 1464 ga ae $40 10566 
1994 .. ws ee 9402 1586 ae wi 865 11303 
1905 .. Be ae 10927 1560 a a 824 12811 
1906 oe ee oe 10942 1588 oe ec 400 ] 4806 
1907 .. ie 22444 12645 1548 ee a 580 7167 
1908 .. ‘% 21281 12685 1764 os ve 6438 83283 
1909 .. wie 10776 14875 1948 ee “ 702 86801 
1910... . 22238 16652 2117 4765 — 765 46527 
1911 te es 25768 17605 2083 5399 “a 762 61612 
1912... a 28881 20881 1162 6043 es 1159 58016 
1918. .. is 88138 21890 2340 6198 on 1219 64780 
1914 .. “ie 28081 17696 2127 4989 es 1315 54158 
1915... ie 8226¢€ 16462 1887 4069 a 1362 56036 
1916 .. ae 48017 24051 2406 4853 oe 1503 80919 
19017... -s 47198 83655 2389 4966 eis 2028 90181 
1918 .. 4 74897 58862 2528 6927 wae 2429 139648 
1919 =. ice 00241 76250 3004 8887 ‘ 2266 1805698 
1920... ..| 158888 1268538 7600 10779 ie $120 S140 
19z1_.. we y1672 89788 $847 11875 na 570 20071 
1022... ea 94426 86688 4279 12220 9681 8234 210623 
1028 .. ag 89148 756015 4722 11094 11940 4063 196985 
1924 .. .-| 92249 652650 5546 11555 13134 4515 192249 
19265... .-| 101888 51044 6716 12408 14978 4110 191083 
1926... oe 05014 42066 5688 12511 16033 8166 175408 
1927 ~.. ..| 102892 39826 5629 12609 15907 3037 179510 
1928 .. ..| 108819 54808 6540 12035 16446 2045 200093 
1929 .., és 98765 79968 5877 19160 15429 9718 915017 
1980 .. - 89813 71205 6218 11488 12098 2550 101862 
1031 .. or 75627 68982 4461 8156 8852 2319 168897 
1932... és 74650 64687 4722 7595 7456 2519 161579 
1938 =... as 82368 61552 6159 §807 7220 2563 167669 
1084 ., ..| 86878 68821 6761 5737 8607 2978 177672 
1985... 


od, SORE 6280 900 | 2978 | 1986v6 





TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &c 
Shourng the amount for one or more days al the rates 0) 1 to 16 Rupees per Month of 31 Days 
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Table of Wages, Income, &c. 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways very ciosel 
reflects the financia! vicissitudes of the ccuntr: 
Not for some time after the establishment 
Railways in England was their constructio 
in India contemplated, and then to test thei) 
applicability to Hastern conditions three experi: 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (129 miles’ 
the East Indian Railway; Acs taet to Kalyan 
(33 miles), Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; 
and Madras to Arkonam (89 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on : 
serlous scale dates from Lord Dalhouste’s grea’ 
minute of 1858, wherein after dwelling upo: 
the great social, politica) and commercia) ad. 
vantages of connecting the chief cities bv rail 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk line 
linking the Presidencies with each other anc 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the DI. 
rectors of the East ind.a Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu: 
Qiation were severely felt. As there was or 
private capital in India avallable for railwa' 
construction, English Companies, the Interest 
on whose capital was cuaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. y the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered toto witb 
elght companies for the construction of 6,vN( 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capltul 
of £52 millions These compantes were (1) 
the East Indian; (2) the Great Indian Penin 
sula; (3) the MaJras; a) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India, (6) the astern Bengal; 
(6) the {Indian franch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Rallway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway, (7) the Sind. 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged tn the North 
Western State Railway, (8) the Great South: 
era of India, now the Sonth Indian Bailwav. 
The schemo latd the fonndations of the Indian 
Rallway system as it existe to-day 


Early Disappointments. 

Tbe malin principle tn the formation of there 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
thelr capital, for this waa the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. Thia 
puprantes was five per cent. coupled with the 
ree grant of all the land required, in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met: the 
interest chargea were caluulated at 22d. to the 
rupee; the Rallways were to be sold to Gov: 
sroment on fixed terms at the close of twenty: 
five years and the Governinent were to exer: 
olze clone contro) over expenditure and work 
ing. The early resuits were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly Increased the 
efficiency of the adwinistration, the muhuiilty 
of the troops, the trade of the countrv, and the 
movement of the population, tney failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the quaranteed 
interest. Some critics attribnted thie to the 
Unoecersariiy bigh «standard of construxtion 
adopted, and to the engineers’ Ignorance of 
local conditions; the resals was that by (869 
he deficit on the Railway budget was Rs, 1663 


Inkha Seeking for some more economical 
method of constroction, the Government 
Secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
forcheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the Bengal-Nagpur (1888-87), 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) ; and the Assam 
Rengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the firet com. 
Danies. Their total length was over 4,000 miler. 


Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fallof the exchange vaiue of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise Four companies were 
promoted —the Nilgirl, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first berame bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Rallway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater in- 
portance was taken when Native States 
‘ere Invited to undertake construction in 
thelr own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
eromert guaranteed the interest on 880 mules 
of line in the State of Hyderabad This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period ap to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
4— were on the broad-gauge; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (op the broad-gauge 6,542, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
1 period of financial ease. It was broken b 
ihe fall Inexchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier [Fhe Penjdeb incident, which 
‘rought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
f war, necessitated the connection of our 
‘ut posts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
irunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Harnal and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly; it is said that they might have been 
jallasted with rupees: the tong tunnel! under 
he Khojak Pass added largely to this peces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 


Rebate Terms Established. 


This induced the fourth period—the system 
f rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, ctom- 
anles were offered a rebate on the gros earn- 
.gsof the traffic interchanged with the main 
ine, so that the dividend might rise to four 
Jer seereg ome the Pee was Lae rouge 
‘ent. of tbe grose earnings, Under the 
‘{tions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
'rantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
‘unjab, although only in the case of the velit 
rerethe terms etrictly adhered to. The Bar 
ight Ballwer, on the two feet six inches gauer 

sikared the field without any guarantee, ms 
with rolling stock derigned to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge The rebates 


Railway Profits, 


terme being found unattractive in view of the- 


competition of 4 per cent. trustee stocks, 
they were ravined tp 189% to provide for an 
abe rlute guarentee of 8 per cent. with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate ap to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3} per cent. on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were tbe conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at firet attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and 1n Heu 
was substituted an Increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 8 to 84 per cent and of rebate from 
34 to 5 percent with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 percent In both cases At last, 
the reqilrements of the market were met 
ind there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder rallway construction and the stock 
of all the sound compantes promoted stood at 
a substantial premium Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committce so 
tar from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that 1t should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged 


The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of lnterest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
ubout 7 per cent.) or in severa] cases ashed for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
ind are now prepared themselves to find the 
cipital required for the const-uction of exten 
s10n9 or branches to existing main line systems 
they have also announced their readiness to 
cousider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
(immimgs upon a guarantee against loss from 
4 Local Government or loca) authority which 
inght desire to have such lines constructed 
tor purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages rey to accrue in 
particular areas This proposal was put forward 
18 affording a suitable method of reconcilin 
the interests of the Central and the Loca 
uovernments and of providing for local bodies 
uid for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not not likely to prova remunerative op 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
]aid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
‘ overnments in Madras, Punjab, Burma and 


b ymbay, 
Railway Profits begin. 


Meantime a much more important change 
W218 in progress, The gradual economic de- 
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velopment of the country vastly Increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods The 
fa ting in of the original contracts allowed Gove 
eroment to renew them on more fav vurablé 
terms The development of irrigation mn the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-V eat+ 
ern State Railway Owing to the burden of 
waintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this wae the Cinderella Railway in India—the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwindom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
tor the State In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a gmail] gam to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipte grew 
Tatidly In the four years ended 1907-08 
they avera ed close upon £2 millions a year 
(n the following year there was a relapse Bad 
barvests in India, accompanied bv the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
‘risis, lad to a great falling off in receipts just 
when worning expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was 4 deficit of £1 240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09 But im _ the 
following year there waz a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Rallway gain has steadily in- 
creased For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000. Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to antidpate a further 
deficit but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £ 6,182,000 In 1021-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£ 813,000 in 192_-23 


The results in succeeding years will be seen 
from th« following statementa — 


we 





re 














( Contnbu 
tion to yetehnd Total 
ener, ain 
tev enes Fund 
£ & £ 
1923 24 r 4,487,712 
1924-25 4,041,887; 4,635,985) 9,677,872 
1925-26 4,135,644; 2,854,986] 6,990,580 
1926~27 4,486,045} 1,108,483) 5,504,478 
1927-28 4,707,289} 3,460,000} 8,167,289 
1928-29 3,983,834; 1,937,805) 5,871,720 
1929-30 4,588 950! 1561,650; 3 027 300 
1980-31 4,801,775) 8,192,625! 3,890,850 
1981-82 4,020,150 — yvUU, 
1932-33 ° 
1933-34 — — — 
1934 35 — -—~ —_ 


* The contribution to General Revenues due 


for the year 1932-88 amounts to Bs 523 lakhs 
or 13 lakh less than in 1931-32 The payment 
of the contribution has been held in abeyance 
until the return of prosperous years. 


Rupees have been converted into & at the 


average rate of exebange for tho year, 
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1983 34 is the first year to show some signs to any through Hine in his territories, has for 
of recovery since the depression. Tle earnings some time kept this scheme in the background. 
of the State-owned lines iucreased from Ra 84 The possibilities however of this construction 
crores in 1032-38 to Re. 86 crores in 1933-34 being undertaken have improved considerably 
and to Rs 90 crores in 1934-35, but the net recently anda detailed survey is being carried 
rosult of the years working showed a loss of out There does not exist any through rail 
about Rte & crores No contribution was there connection between India and Burma, although 
fore mado to the general revenues, several routes have been surveyed the moun- 

tainous character of the region to be traversed 
Contracts Revised. and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sca, rob this scheme of any living 

One factor which helped to improve the importance. Furthor survey work was under 
Ananctal position was the revision of the original taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes tu 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
constructed The five jer cent. dividend route, and the Hukong valley route he 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- metre-gange systems of Northern and Southern 
yearly settlements made these companies India will also probably one day be oon 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
was at a high premium. The first contract connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
to fall in was the Hast Indlan, the great line Investigated more than once but cannot at 
connesting Calcutta with Delhi and the North. proses be financially justified. These works are, 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, however, subordinate to the necessity for bring 
the Government exercised their right of pur- ing the open lines up to their traffic require 
ehasing the line, paying the purchase-money ments and providing them with feeders, The 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking matn lines totally unprepared. Costly works 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- were necessary to double lines, Improve the 
way thus became a State line; but it was re- equipment, provide new and better yards 
leased to the Company which actually worke and terminal facilities and to Increase the 
it, Under these new conditions the East rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
Indian Company brought to the State In the the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
ten years ended 1809 after meeting all charges provision of new lines. Even then the 
Including the payments on account of the railway budget was found totally loadequate 
terminable annuity by means of which the for the purpose, and a small Committec sat 
purchase of the line was made, and interest in London, under the chairmanship of Lor 
of all capital outlay subeequent to the date (nchcape, to consider ways and means, ‘This 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil Committee found that the amount whlch 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- strnction in India was limited only by the 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly capacity of the money market. They fixed 
income of upwards of £2 700,000, equivalent the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
roliions sterling No other railway shows be provided, 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in ajdition to serving a rich country by an During 1934-35 the prinicipal open line 
easy line, It posgssses its own colileries and mprovements were renewals of permanent w \y 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for remodelling of workshops at Jamalpur aud 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com-, Jhansi, remodelling of Delln yard and thc 
panies which have been goquired under similar | conversion of the Shoranur-Cochin railway into 
conditions as their contracta expired, have broad gauge. 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State. It ja difficult to estimate 


the amount which must be added to the capita) Government Control and Re-organisation 


debt of the Indian raiiwavs in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the perlod when the 
revenne did not meet the Interest charges 
According to one estimate it should he £50 mi}- 
lions. But even if that figure be taken, 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
ratlway property. 


Improving Open Lines. 


These. changes induced . corresponding 
change in Indian Railway policy Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providi an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delht through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
fvetem was virtually compicte. A direct 
broad-zauge route from Bombay to Sind Is 
needed, but the poor commeroinl 


the line and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch 


Shad or of | 


of Railway Board. 


As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, {f was 
necom ary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and contro! over the expenditure 
during construction, and over managemen 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traf}c. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and ecunterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. A8 
trafic developed, the Indian Railways out 
grew thie dry nursing, and when the oriainel 
contracts expired, and the Interesta of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised. it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary Accardingly 
in 1001-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson wae deput 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organization and working of the 


System of Control of Ratlways. 


the existing system should be _ replaced 


indian Batlways, and he recommended Bet 
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Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramwava in which Provincial 


by 4 Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman| Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 


and two members with a Secretary. 
Board was formally constitutec in March 1905. 
fhe Board was Made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure and conatdered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Jts administrative duties included the construc- 
tlon of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the Improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and pubre convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 


The} partment is called upon to watch the interests of 


the Centra] Government and Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Ita duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction. The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 


promotion of the staff on State lines, and the Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
general supervision over the working and expen-iduty should be to prepare a definite scheme 
diture of the Company’siines. Oertaln minor forthe reorganization of the Railway Depart: 
changes have taken place from time to time since ment and Mr. 0. D. M. Hindley, formerly Agent 
che consvitution of fhe Rallway Board. In 1908, of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 


to meet the oomplaint that the Board 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representetive of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive wfterference of the 
Board with the Companies, an {nformal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were iotroduced 
during the 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Rallway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indlan Rallway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviserto the Railway 
Board created Instead. The question of the 
roost suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 102] 
and a revised organization which is described 
later waa introduced from lat April 1924, 


Some of the difficulties involved In the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the “ Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
Ment to Rallways in India” 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by 
the Railway Board on Indlan Railways. These 
hotes bring out the great diveraity of conditions. 
Prevalling which involve the Raltlway Depart-— 
Ment in the exercise of the functions of~ 


{a) the directly controlling authority of the 
Stute worked systems aggregating 18,404) miles 
non the Sist March 1929. 


(b) the representative of the predominant 


oentoe partner in systems aggregating 29,451 
es, 


(t) the guarantor of many of the smaller com. 
panies, and 


eer statutory authority over al) railways 


printed as an 


of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November lst, 1922. 


The principal constitutional change involved 
inthis appointment is that the Chief Commlssi: n- 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board is solely responsible—under the 
Government of India—for arriving at decisions 
ou technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of india on matters of railway policy 
and is Not, as waa the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State's sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect fiom lst April 1928. hile in the 
person of the Chief Engineer the Railway lioard 
has always had avallebla thetechnical advice of 
aaanior Civil Engineer In Mechanical Engineer- 
Ing questiona lt has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have became Increasingly evident and 
It was therefore decided with effat from 
Novern ber lst, 1922, to create the new ay are 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board. 


The reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members frow 
ali but important work go as tO enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questi ns 
of railway policy and to enable them te keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by towing 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. 


This object was effected by the following new 
posts which In some cages supplemented the 
existing ones and in other :ases replaced them, 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Kstablishment and Finance 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them, 
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The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity central carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chiof Publicity Officer in 1927. The 
success which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January ist, 1920. The work undertaken is 
described later. 


The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Kailway Board's office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 


Under the Railway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standaidisation 
Office was cstablished under a Chief Controller 
of Standa: disation to provide the means whereby 
such standardisation would be progressively 
effected in accordance with chinging conditions 
and as the result of practical experience. The 
Technical Officer underthe Railwiy Board was 
transferred to this office asa Deputy Controller. 


The present superior staff under the Rail- 
way Board, therefore, consisted of 5 Directors, 
6 Deputy Directors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary in addition to the 
Controller of Railway Accounts and his officers, 
to the Central Publicity Officor and the Officers 
in the Central Publicity Bureau and to the Chiet 
Controllcr and the officers in the Central Stand- 
ardisation Office. 


The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Kailways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the Hast 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. As if was 
found that the scparation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a slmilar 
organisation was introduced on other Sstate- 
managed railways during 1929. The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General, These two 
duties were previously oombined under the 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the 
Anditor-General. The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financtal 
Commissioner of Railways. 


Management. 


The Bailways managed oy ane have 
Boards of Directors in ndon and are 
represented in India by an Agent, Some of 


Railway Conference. 


the Company-managed ratiways are stil] on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Suverint. ndent, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation 
State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional] organisation, 


Clearing Accounts Office. 


A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
trathe interchanged between State-managea 
Railways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over {first 
on the lst January 1927, the East Indian Raiul- 
way following on the Ist April, the Eastern 
Bongal Railway on the Ist January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely succi gs- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
Baroda & Cential India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of thelr forcign trafic to the Clearing 
Accounts Ofhee, 


During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well ag to the representatives of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
hew procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of the Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to thelr Home 
Boards tho transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanyed 
trafic to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such trafhe but owing to certain later develop 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and ol 
decentralisation of Traffic Accounts Work, no 
definite deolsion has yet been arrived at. 


The Railway Conference. 


In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Rallway Conference 
was instituted In 1876, Thia Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 190 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 


The Indian Gauges. 


The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches, When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge _ 
order to resist the influence of cyclones, Bu 


State versus Company Management. 


in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000a mile 
After muob deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 8§ tnches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to maxe the metre-gauge Jines provieional, 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
is goon a8 the traffic justified it, consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and It was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metregauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategie situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved and they berame a permanent 
feature ln the railway system Now there 1s 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Ra)putana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the Soutb 
India Systems These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Kban?wa by way 
of the Nivam's Hvderabad-Godaveri Railay, 
cannot be lenge delaved. All the Burra lines 
are on the metre-gauge Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2’-6” 
and 2’-0” gauges and since the opening 
of the Barsi Light Railway which showed the 

ossible capacity of the 2’-6” gauge, there nas 

een a tendency to construct feeder linea on this 
father than on the metre gauge 


State versus Company Management — 


Ihe relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the raiJwa\s 
owned by Government which comprise the 
pees bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
een the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complirated by the fact that the 
mor important companies have not In recent 
ycars been the owners of the rallways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
jo London, ‘The subject was one, perhaps the 
Moat important, of the terma of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani 
mous recommendation on this point thelrmem 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
Management and Company management They 
were, ha wever, unanimous In recommending that 
the present aystem of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be 
yond the terms of theexisting contracte and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
pial Cec During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again refe to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the Rast Indian Railway contract 
On 3lst December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 80th June 1026 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative, When the question was debated in 
the | egislative Assemblv In February 1923, the 
hon-official Indian Members were almost unani- 
Mouslyin favour of State management end 
Indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
Mending the placing of the Kast Indian Railway 
na the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
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State management at the close of their present 
contracts. ‘Lhe Government of India, however, 
expreased themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
Other countries that thev proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
management of the Last Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rall- 
ways overeventnally ona basis of real Company 
Management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a tranaltion period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri 
buted 43 mullion pounds to General Ke- 
venues duting 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928 29 in addition to paying in 
84 mulion and !% million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
kund. The future organisation will, however, 
need carcful organisation. Experience in other 
countries has shown that difficulties arse in a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restric tions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. The solution found 
in other countrics such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austma and elsewhere, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own rallways, has been to 
create by a statute an authonty oharged with 
the managemen of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in auch management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority This authority 
may take the form of a company asin Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission On lst January 1025 
the Kast Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct Stat» Management while on lst 
July 1925 theGre, Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit The Naini-Jubbulpore Section 
of the Last Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Penmsula Railwoy on ist 
October 1920. 


On January 1st, 1929, the contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three millions 
aterling bemg the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company. The finanelal 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government, 


The purchase of the Southern Punjsb Railway 
ofana ate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Wostern Railway was effected on 
the lst January 1930. It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Bs 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Ks. 47 lakhs a year 


At the end of 1920-30 the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways syatem which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its manage- 
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ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Government and {s now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway. 


Separation of the Railway from the 
Genera) Finances.—The question ofthe separ- 
ation of the rallway from the genera! finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Raflway Finance 
Committee and the islative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 

The 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1928, that the railways in 
IndJa should be so worked as to yleld an average 
return of at loast 5 
at charge and it was 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly Introduced 


in the Assembly on the 8rd March 1924, recom . 
mending to the Governor-General in Council —: 
‘that in order to relleve the general bud ‘ae 

oe 


from the violent fluctuations caused by 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous pee les based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
tothe State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways. 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 


(@) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Oapital expenditure on strategic Railways 
at the end of the penultimate financlal year 
plue one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent. on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
ood. From the contribution so fixed will be 

educted the loss in working, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 


(8) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in— 

(a) forming reserves for, 

(4) equalising dividends, thot is to say, of 
securing the payment of the pocentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

(4) depreciation, 

(ttt) writing down and writing off capital, 

(0) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(e) the reduction of rates. 

4) The railway administration chal] be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
degcribed by the Government of India, to hor- 


estion was examined afresh In connec- . 


percent on the capital. 
ecided that a suitable time | 


Separation of Ratlway Finances 


Tow temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years 


(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of groas receipts and expenditure of 
tallways will be included in the Budget Statement 
The proposed expenditure will as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for granta and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general! statement on rallway accounts 
and working Any reductions in the demand for 
grante for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, 1.¢., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year 


(68) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate ofralway expenditure before the Cen 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.” 


This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Tinance Committee in September and was 
introduced with certain modifications The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 2 1024, and accepted by Gov 
ernment differed from the original resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 9 cent. instead of 5 /6th 

r cent on the capital at charge and if 
he surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 croree, only 
ird of the excess over 8 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remainin 
3rd was to accrue to General Revenues. A 


) the same time a Standing Finance Committee 


for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of rallwaye expenditure and the 


j demand for grants, the programme revenue 


expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to conaist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legtelative Assembly from that body 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi 
gory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council) of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 8 years. They would, however, onlv 
hold good as long as the E. I, Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 


The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Raliways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department, 


Rates Advisory Committee. 





The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and revised but due to the 
economic depression the matter has been held 
ip abeyance. 


Re-organisation problems.—The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
aod the evolution of new methods of controlling 
trafic have given a stimulus to the offorts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered {s that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power, This a which is 
commonly known as the divisional system, wae 
first sea on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23. 


The Pope Committee. 


During 1032-83 a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Pope, General Executive 
Assistant to the President of the L., M. 8. Rail- 
way was formed to investigate and inaugurate 
a detailed analysis of every important activity of 
railway operation. In addition to the specific 
recommendation that ‘‘ job analysis’ should be 
initiated on allrailways, the following recom- 
mendations were made :— 


(i) 
(it) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 


The better use of Locomotives. 

The better use of Railway land. 
Additional research and experiments. 
Improved Workshop practice. 


More careful listing of surplus track, 
equipment and accommodation. 


(pi) Possibility of reducing hot axles. 
During the year under review four cases wer 
referred to the Rates Advisory Committee :— 


(2) Complaint alleging quotation of pre: 
ferential rates for firewood trom certain 
stations, 


(6) Complaint of undue preference in rates 
for unpressed cotton. 


(c) Complaint of unreasonable rates boing 
charged on coal from certain areas. 


(d) Complaint regarding rates for rice from 
certain stations. 


During 1982-88 six cases were referred fo 


investigation. 

As a result of Mr. Pope’s report reparu.ng thi 
Posibility of further economies on railways anc 
'n particular with reference to the report on 

Job analysis,” Small committees were 
formed on the leading rallways to conduc! 
detailed investigations. Reports show that thc 
work is being continued vigorously and with 


an encouraging degree of success, The mor 
Interesting features are as follows :— 


1, On the B. B. & C. I. Railway savings, duc 

intensive use of locomotives and reduced staf 

in certain workshops and at stations, amounting 
. 8.52 lakhs, 


to Rg 
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2. Burma Railways savings amounting to 
Rs. 26,000 were realised during the year and it is 
estimated that this will increase to Rs, 74,000 
annually in future years. 


3. E. B. Railway a conservative estimate 
shows the savinus as Rs. 2,14,864 due chiefly to 
better use of rolling stock, more efficient manu- 
facture of signals, reduced consumption of high 
grade fuel. 


4. KE, 1. Railway savings amounting to more 
man Rs. 7 lakhs. 


5. G.I. P, Rallway savings effect Ra. 4.29 
akhs chiefly under wages. 


6. M.& 8S. M. Railway savings errianree to 
= aoeca and annual economies anticipated at 
8. 72,550. 


7. N. W. Ballway savings amounting to 
Rs. 12.67 lakhs. ¥ 

8. 5. I. Rallway savings amounting to 
Rs, 22,704. : 

Mr. Pope returned to India in 1988-34 and 
prepared a second report based upon the progress 


of the work and on further possibilities of 
economy. 


The most important recommendations of Mr. 
Pope’ second report were :— 
Intensive use of locomotives. 
Intensive use of coaching stock. 
Intensive use of machinery and plant. 
Uneconomical wagons. 
Combining resources between railways. 


Handling and transport of small traffic 
and of traffic to be transhipped at break 
of gauge stations, 


Ticketless travel. 
Methods of increasing earnings. 


amr ont 
e . ee & 


ie 


Rates Advisory Committee. 


The Rates Advisory Committee was consti- 
tuted {n 1926 to investigate and make recom- 
mendations to Government on the following 
subjects :-— 


1, Complaint regarding classification of 
certain goods. 

2. Complaint regarding the rates charged for 
cotton from certain stations in the 
Punjab. 


Six other representations were made for a 
referonce to the Railway Rates Advisory Com- 
mittes. But on investigation such reference 
was not made. 


Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G.I. P, Railway. 


The inauguration oftheelectrified main line 
section of the G.I. P. Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place onthe 6th November 1920, 
and constitu the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India. This 
acheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station. The prob- 
lem of eliminating the Reversing Station 
had been seriously considered on several occa- 
sions in the past but It was oot antil 1928, 
when electrification had been definitely decided 
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upon, that final survey operations becam 
imperative. 


Apart from the location of the realignmen‘ 
which called for the adoption of methods un 
usual in ordinary Delt practice, the works 
involved ip the construction of this double line 
broad-gauge section of railway were of consider: 
able magnitude, chiefly in the form of heavy 
tunnel construction. 


There are three tunnels in all aggregatin 
4,598 feet or °87 of a mile. The longest o 
these is $3,100 feet built throughout on a curve 
of the sharpest radius which occurs in these 
ghate. Allowing for curvature and the conal- 
derably increased spacing of tracks neoessitatec 
by the adoption of the lateststandard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 84 feet 6 inches wide and 2° 
feet 6 inches high was derided upon. This i. 
considered to be the largest tunnel section In 
the world. 


The steam trains to Poona took approximately 
6 hours for the journey and it is pong) “a 
that with electric traction this timing will be 
now reduced to approximately 3 hour 


With the opening of the electrified section 
between Kalyan and Igatpu1: in October 1930, 
it is believed that the G, I P. Railway has the 
tine length of electrified main line in the 

ritish Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most important maim line electrific 
ations in the world, 


There is no question but that during 1934-35 
the tourist trafhc to India incleased materially 
Until the matter of official statistics being main- 
tained has becn settled it 13, of course, 1m possible 
to givo definite figures, at the same time the 
increase in the tourist traffic is estimated to be 
from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. Thisis borne 
out by the leading travel bureaux and also 
by such figures which are available from the 
ports, In the case of Bombay the figwic for 
foreign tourists, as reported by the police, shows 
an increase of 74 per cent. 


It 18 of interest to note that the use of tourist 
cars by overseas visitors bas increased from 
Rs, 23,451 to Rs, 49,872, an increase of 112.6 
per cent. In spite ot the fact that tourist cars 
were used less by people in India the total 1evenue 
therefrom including both ‘“ Overseas’’ and 
“*Inland trafic has increased by 11.4 per cent 
World cruise traffic earnings show a total of 
Rs, 1,383,796 as against Rs, 1,21,741 in 1983-34. 


In the Annual Report of 1938-34 a note was 
attached to page thice which gave the figure 
of the Board of Trade for visitors to India and 
Ceylon from Great Britain. This figure amounted 


to 6,727. In 1934-35 this figure has risen to. 
7,385 or an increase of approximately 10 pe1 cent, 


It must be borne in mind that this figure re- 
seer only those passengers embarking at 

tish porte and does not include visitors to 
India from other contries. 


The estimated average expendituro in India 
per head per visitor has already been carefully 


worked out on previous occasions. This average 
expenditure has been found to be Rs. 2,200, 
and other 


This @ 
incidental 


? 


includes railway fares, hotel 
uch 


oer as purchases, road 


Rates Advisory Committee. 


The abovementioned traffie would, therefu: 
represent a revenue to India of 


1938-34.. Rs, 1,47,99,400 
1934-35.. Rs 1,62,47,000. 


To these figures, however, should be adde} 
those pertaining to visitors embarking at nun 
: reser porte, which will very materially add ty 
the total. 


Even if only half the above amount is admittc« 
as corr ct these figures prove the immense Vultic 
to India of the tourist trafic. 


An outstanding feature of the tourist trath: 
has been the increase of small individual parties 
as against conducted tours This featur, 11 
would scem, is likely to be accentuated in the 
future The plcasing aspect of this is that it 
ndicates among the travelling public a growinc 
confidence in travel facilitics and safcty sa Indii 
generally. 


The Tondon Bureau reports an increase in the 
tota] number of itineraries worked out In 
‘the New York Bureau, however, these have drop 
ped A possible explanation fo: this is that thitc 
has been an increase in the activities of AMerican 
Travel Bureaux which has resulted in a falling 
‘ff of the demand for itincrarics from the New 

York Bureau dircct 


In view of the interest in India which ewsts 
in Australia a sum of Rs 5,000 was allotted for tlie 
urpose of advertising in that countiy, 1t my 
© mentioned that the first advertisement to 
ppear drew cnquiries, 


Tho total capital outlay on all railways during 
934-35 wus Ks. 1.30 c1o1s of which Rs 2) 
‘rorcs were spent on State owned railways. 


TRADE REVIEW. 


rts.—During the year 1934-35 the total 
ralue of exports including 1e-exports amount d 
to Rs, 155 crores as coinpaied with Rs 160 crocs 
in the plevious year, an inciease of Rs, 5 croics 
or 3 per cent Lhe imciease was due mami) 
to heavy shipments of raw cotton which rose fro! 
2,729,000 bales valucd at Rs. 26.50 crocs im 
933-34 to 8,446,000 bales valued at Rs, 34 > 
roles in 1034-35. Despatches of Indian cotton 
yece-goods advanced fiom 56.5 to 57.7 mulilon 
ards in quantity and tiom Rs, 1.66 to 1 7% 
crores in value. Shipments ot jute bags h- 
woved from 402 to 428 mullions m quantity 
nd from Rs. 9.72 to 10.25 crores in vuluc 
Despatches of tea mereased from 318 tu 3-) 
nillion lbs. in quantity and fiom Rs 19 5! 
20.18 crores in Value. Exports of raw rubbet 
‘ose from 16 to 24 mullion lbs. in quantity an 
‘om Rs, 31 to 65 lakhs in value, Shipments vl 
rheat increased from 2,100 tons to 11,000 tou 
quantity and from Rs, 8.25 to 10.60 lakhs 
u Value, Exports of barley rose from 142 fons 
ralued at Rs. 0.11 lakhs to 14,000 tons valu d 
t Rs, 9.25 lakhs. Under the metals ae 
.146,000 tons of metals and ores valued a 
&s, 5.91 crores wete exported in the year sat 
‘eview as against 976,000 tons valued at Rs. a 
crores in 1988-34. There were increases uD im 
teakwood (Bs, 82 pgose acti bran and polar’ ; 
(Rs. 30.66 lakhs), woo ta and rugs i. i 
Jakhs), raw hemp and coir (Rs, » oD 


Trade Review. 


mimals (Rs 2 88 lakhs) Exports of lac 
hic fly shellac, declined in quantity from 731 000 
1) v86 000 cwts but owing to increased prices 
the value rose from Rs 2 46 to 3 30 crores 
|\ports of food grains drolined in quantity 
j1om 1 87,000 to 176. 000 tons but thr value 
howed 2 Slight improvement from Rs 11 7a 
1.11 84 crores 


Cotton manufactures (including twist and 
yarn) recorded a dc cline from Its 2 731n 1933 34 
1) Bs 2 65 crores in 1934 35 shipments of 
cotton twist and yarn fcll from 16 4 to 128 
nilhon lbs in quantity and from Rs 81 75 to 
t. 7) Jakhs in value Dxport of raw jute 
nghtly ineroased from 4 190 000 to 4 214 000 
1} es in quantity but owing to reduced prices 
th value thercof fllfrom Rs 10 93to Rs 10 87 
rye3 Shipments of jute cloth incicased in 
quantity from 1 (a3 to 1,068 million yards but the 
vilue fell from Ry 11 38 to Rs 10 99 crores 
shipments of oi! seeds fll from 1124000 to 
s7) QUO tons and from Ra 13 66 to 10 »4 crores 
\lmoat all descriptions of non essential seeds 
howed decreases linsecd from 379000 to 

%4 (000 tons, gioundnuts from 547000 to 

11000 tons, rapesoed from 73000 to 37 000 
{on8 ind castor seed from 82 000 to 69 000 tons 
Shipments of rlec declined in quantity from 
1 744 000 to 1 607 000 tons and fiom Rg 10 57 
to 10 37 crores in value Shipments of hides 
wid skins fell from 61400 to 57600 tons in 
quantity and from Rs 990 to Rs & da 
crocs in Value Laports of coffee diclined by 
4 000 ewts in quantity ini by nearly Rs 30 
lthhs in value Docreases were noticed under 
14w wool (Rs 7! lakhs) opium (Rs 66 lakhs), 
paraffinwax (Rs 37 lakhs) and coal (Rs 8 lakhs) 


Imports —The total value of importa of 
11 ia merchandise Into British India sda 
L)34 $5 amounted to Rs 132 crores as compare 
with Rs 115 ¢Lorcs in the previous year an. 
in 1u4% Of Rs 17 croresor15 perant Under 
inports there was a revival of d mand forte xtile 
Ininutacturcs the valu of which tos from 
Rs «6 410 1933 34to Ry 33 5 croresin 1934 3o 

| an inercaso of 27 per cot ovol the figurest 

tthe proceeding yoar Compaicd with 1932 33 
th ve was a decrease of 11 per cent Imports 
t ovton plecu guods amounted to 044 million 
\irds valued at KS 16 93 Crores a8 ovainst 796 
Mullion yards valuod at Re 13 49 crores in 
1933 34 ‘The total receipt of cotton twist and 
Varn cose by 2 milion Ibs to 34 million lbs with 
LG orresponding Jncrvase 1n valiio by Re 52 lakhs 
f Re 8 10 croros There were concurmnt in 
rcah s Under som of the other important items 
Indludud in the tc xtile group—notably a rise 
(f{Rs 1 32croros under wool and woollens of 
Rs 85 lakhs undcr artificial silk (mainly yarn 
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and picce goods made entirely of artificial silk) 
and of Rs 13 lakhs under haberdashery and 
millinery Tmports of raw cotton advanced 
from 43 000 to 61 000 tons in 1934 35 with a 
corresponding risc m valuc from Rs 8 56 to 
5 28 croies Increases were also noticeable under 
the mctals group tho value having risen by 
Rs 1 88croies Imports of {ron and steel ros 
from 329 000 to 370 000 tons and in value from 
ls 5 63 to Rs 6 38 croios and those of metals 
other than iron and stec] and manufactures 
ther of from 62 000 to 86 000 tons in quantity 
and from Rs 39) to 4 99 crores in value 
There was an improvement in the imports of 
motor vehicles, the arrivals being valued at 
Rs 4 66 croms in 1934 35 as compared with 
3 19 crores in 1933 34 and Rs 2 43 crores in 
1932 33 The numbcr of motor cars imported 
tn(reas d from 6 201 in 193. 33 to 9759 in 
1933 34 ani to 14,434 in 1034 35 and that of 
motor omnibuses from 2 676 in 1932 33 to 5 496 
in 1933 34 and 9 9741n 193435 Thcre was an 
lmaprovement in the imports of rubber manu 
facturcs the valuc having rscn from Re 1 88 
ciores in 1938 34to0 Ra 2 06 crores in 1934 35 
Consignments of rice not in the husk advanced 
considerably from 84 000 to 283 000 tons valued 
at Rs 49 lakhs and Rs 1 88 crores reap ctively 
Imports of mineral ols increased from 186 to 199 
million gallons and the valu th reof ros. trom 
Ks 6 83 to Rea 607 ecrorcs Kirowne oil 
ulvancd from 55 to 69 million gallons and fue] 
tls from LO¢ to 109 milhon gallons The value 
of provisions imported rose from Rs 2 72 to 
Ra 2 89 croms and that of paper and paste 
boird from Rs 2 63 to Rs 273 crores Lhere 
wert notic ablo increases in the value of imports 
of ckhetrical mstruments (Rs 450 lakhs), coal 
tar dys (Rs 63 lakhs) chemicals (Rs 22 lakhs), 
drid fruits (Rs 26 lakhs) and hirdware (Rs 
17 lakhs) 


Impoits of foreign sugar showed a heavy decline 


‘from 264000 tons valud at Rs 2 71 crorcs 


in 1933 34 to 223 000 tons valued at Rs 2 11 
crores In 103435 Lhe vuluc of machinery 
ind) =omuillwork imported contiacted from 
Rs 1277 to 12 64 crores mainly due to a 
falling off in thc imports of sugar machinery 
lh re weit notivablo ducreas s in the value 
of the imports of silk picce goods (Rs 57 lakhs), 
precious stonis tod pearls unset (Rs 25 lakhs), 
cotton hosiery (Its 19 lakhs) soap (Rs 1> lakhs), 
raw silhs (Rs 14 lakhs) boots and shoes (Rs 138 
lakhs) ind whe it (Rs 7 lakhs) 


Balance of trade —The visible bilance of 
trade in merchandise and trcisure for the year 
1934 3» was in favour ot India to the extent 
of Rs 78 crores as compared with Rs 92 crores 
on 1933 34 


600 Tonnage and Earnings. 


The tonnage of and earnings from the main commodities on Class I Ratlways during the 
last two years are shown in the table below :-—— 


1983-84, 1984-35. Increase + 
$$ $$$ | ipo aar a 


8. A. Rs, 
dn nln yj (in crores.) dn atnating 'y} (im crores.) | (in lakhs.) 








Increases. 
Cotton Taw and 
manufactured ss 1 .80 — 9 
Oll-seeds = 2.27 —66 
Fuel for public and ore 
Rallways.. : 20 .16 -+ 69 
Rice 4.60 +380 
Sugar 0.80 —10 
Iron and Steel, wrought .. 1.34 +13 
Metallic Ores 2.99 +81 
Jute,raw .. - 1.00 — 5 
Materials and Stores 
on revenue account. 13.39 +25 
Fruits and Vegetables 3.75 + 8 
Kerosene ,. “ 0 .82 + 6 
Balt... 1.30 —13 
Tobacco 0.30 + 6 
Marble and stone .. 2 .64 +9 
Wheat ee ae 1 .66 +25 
Other commodities ioe 8.01 +45 
Decreases. 
Gram and pulses and other 
grains... ae es 51 ~—45 
Gur, Jagree, Molasses... 0.83 
Railway materials a 5 .07 + 0 
Fodder ae os 0.95 + 5 
Live-stock .. i 0.16 
Provisions .. ae 1.20 + 80 
Military traffic .. 0.81 — 2 
Manures .. - 0.19 + 2 
Petrol ‘ ive 0.24 +10 
Wood, unwrought 5 1.35 +9 
Total . 80 .78 62.89 +272 
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Open Mileage.—The total ronte mileage 


on March 81st, 1985, was made up of- Number of seats tn 


‘ Ry soa - passenger carriages. _ 
Broad-gauge.. .. ~- 21,199°45 miles, ways. 
Metre-gauge. ‘ er ~ 17,658°81 = lat. 2nd. loter, Srd. 











Narrow-gauge ee er 4,162°37__,, 


Under the classification adopted for sta- | 5’-6° .. | 24,289 | 44,485! 64,408] 660,519 


tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet-|.,... 
ween the three classes of railways as follows:— |° °e ++ | 10,776 | 14,825) 12,546) 366,291 


Class I ee es ae 88,294°48 mifles, ee Seems aire a 
Class II .. - .. 3,.B86-78 Financial Results of Working.—The gross 
” ‘traffic recelpts of the state owned railways 


ClassTIT .. .. .. 1,189°47 4» amounted to Ra. 90-20 crores in 1984-35 or 
Duting the year 1934-35the mileage of new aad of Re. 3 crores over the previous 


ones under construction was 188°64 miles, 


(Based on actuals of penultimate year 1982-33.) 


(Figures in thousands.) 
Rs. Rs. 
1 per cent. on capital of Rs. 7,22,45,01 at charge—-commercia! lines— 
to end of 1982-33, ae ed . Pe oe sit 7,22,45 
1) Receipts (1982-83)— 
Gross traffic receipts—commercial lines .. sh wwe ~—s(84,84,87 
Subsidized companies—share of sarplus profits .. ag es 21,48 


Interest on depreciation and reserve fund balances and dividends 
on investments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts .. 74,08 


Total Receipts .. 85,380,438 
(ii) Charges (1931-32)— 
Working expenses—commercial lines ee fie -»  60,95,59 
Indian States and railway companies’ share of sicehis profits .. 65,21 
Land and subsidy Ses eo vee. OS. ds a 5,55 


Interest— 
On capital at charge—commercial lines .. ae ae ..  80,10,89 
On capital contributed by Indian States and companies ..  1,88,58 





Miscellaneous railway expenditure .. ee ea ‘ 40,84 
Contribution at 1 per cent. on capital at ‘tine 2arenmieeelal lines 7, 22,45 
Total Charges .. 1,00,73,61 
(iil) Deficit . ee e s es ee ea oe ed 15,43,18 
(iv) Contribution of 1/5th of spina a a - Ma os 
3 Total contribution from railway revenues 1 plus 2 Gs) a. a 7,22,45 
Deduct—Losa on strategic lines— 
(1) Interest on capital .. " ie ee _ 7 1,46,55 
(ii) Miscellaneous railway expenditure .. se P te 27 
(iil) Loss in working. . ee een es oe ee ae 55,38 
(iv) Interest on the amount of loss in working met from 
Depreciation Reverse Fund of commercial lines .. 16,48 ‘aaa 
5 
5,03, 77 


4. Net payment due from railway to general revenues in 1984-35. 
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After meeting all interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4°04 crores on the capital at charge of the State 
minus the net receipta, that is the gross receipts 
minus the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns — 


— eee ae see 


Per cent. 
1013-14 ee ee e ee 5°01 
1923-24 6 ws ss ‘ 5 24 
1924~25 a és a. 5°85 
1925-26 * ; e 5 81 
1926-27 e ea j 4°95 
United States of America be big a 
English Railways ee ‘ ‘ aa 
South African Railways és We ‘ 
Argentine Railways .. 
Canadian Railways ce ‘ ee 
India ee ee se ee ee ee 


Output of Railway owned Collieries The 
output of railway owned coilieries during 
1980-31 was— 
2,926,812 tons fora total of 6,629,014 tons 
Consumed for 1931 32 the figures are 
2,484,891 tons for a total of 5,759,898 tons 
For 1933-84 the figures are 
2,470,020 tons for a total of 5,985,826 tons 








Financial Results of Working. 


— ee ee ee 


Per cent 
1928-29 ‘ ers 
1920-30 4°t> 
1980-31 Nil 
1931-82 Nil 
1932-33 Nil 
1933-34 Ail 
1984-85 Nal 


An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of forelgn countries bmngs 
out resulta not unfavourable to Indian Raj! 
ways. 


Year. Oporating Ratio 
-- 1980 74 ~—s percent 
. «. 1925 84°15 , ,, 
ae 1928 79°40 ,, ,, 
1928-29 77°80, , 
ae - 1927 7105 , =, 
1929 81°2] , , 
1913-14 51°79 ,, , 
ico 2 62°69 ,, , 
1926-27 62°04 , , 
1927-28 61°39 ,, 
1928-29 62°77 4, , 
1929-30 65 02 ,, 
1931 32 71 08 , 
1982-33 7161 , =, 
19383 84 71 ” 
1934 365 70 ” 


Number of Staff —The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end oi 
the year 1984-35 was 705,087 as com 
pared with 701,486 at the end of 1933 34 
The following table shows the number of 
employees by communities on 31st March 
1938, 1934 and 1935 — 














Statutory Indians 
Europeans Muham- | Anglo- Sikhs Indian Other 
Hindus | madans | Indians Christians | Classes 
Slst March 1938 4,297 504,082 152,875 13,048 8,591 15,574 11 804 
Sist March 1034 8,906 497,505 151,625 12,844 8,339 16,167 10 976 
8ist March 1935} 8,521 | 499,968 | 152,276] 418,486 8,780 | 16,754 | 10 391 


Indianisation —The various Railway Com- 
pesice managing State and other Railway lines 

ve followed the lead given by Government 
and accepted the recommendation of the Lee 
Commission that the extension of existing 
palmer facilities meen ee pany 
expeditio as poss order recruilt- 
ment in may be advanced as soon as 





eee ee 
practicable up to 76 per cent of the total number 
of vacancies in the Superior Services of thé 
Railway concerned. 

Fatalities and Injuries.—During tho yea! 
1931-82 the number o Betts killed decreas 
by 202 as compared with the Hy eson year 
the number of passengers killed decreased by 
82 and of pacsengers injured by 126. 


Local Advisory Commuittees. 
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The following table shows the numbers killed and injured separately under passengers, 
railway servants and others for 1984-35 as compared With {ee-84 sia 7 = 





1988-34. 





Killed, 


| 


Injured. 


1984-35. 1933-84, 1084-35. 





A —Passengers. 


In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent-way, etc. 


In accidents caused by movements 
of trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents 


In accideuts on Railway premises in 
whichthe movement of trains 
vehicles, etc., was not con- 
ceroed - 


B.—Ratlway Servants. 


In accidents to trains, rollin 


g-stock, 
permanent way, etc. : 


In accidents caused by Movements ot 
trains and _ railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents asd 

In accidents on Railway premises 
in which the movement of 
trains, vehicles, etc., was not 
concerned 


C.—Other than passengers and 
rauway servants. 


in accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent-way, etc. 


e¢ 


Tn accidentscaused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles 
excluaive of train accidents 


Tn accidents on Railway premises in 
which the movements of trains, 
vehicles, etc, was not con- 
cerned ee : 


e¢ ae 


Total 


2, 


2,826 


21 


160 74 


204 189 785 794 


19 38 


23 107 


177 1,975 2,269 


33 6,357 6,071 


45 32 86 42 


307 2,745 790 


5 


feat 


28 


—Se 


8 798 


oe | (eee, ee ae ee 


3,031 10,982 


67 
10,252 








Loral Advisory Committees 1n the Annual| 


Reperts by the Rallway Board on the working 


of Indian Rallways, referen(es are mado cach, 
vear to the work that 1s bemg done by Loval 


Advisory Committees on railways in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways admunis- 
tritions matters affecting the general public 
In thelr capacity as users of the railway These 
(ommittees haye been eStablished and are 
functioning on all Class T Railways, except His 
}xilted Highness the Nizim’s State Railways 
ind the Jodhpur Railway During 10929 30, 
fhe Baral Light Railway constituted an Advi- 
sory Nommittee for that line 

These committees constitute a valuable link 

(‘ween railways and their ollentele 

Lhe following is a list of some of the more 
Important matters discussed -— 








Increase in accommodation for long distance 
‘third class passengirs, Improvemcnts in third 
class stock , Provision of alarm signals in ladies’ 
intermediate cliss compartments , Considt ration 
of preacnt system of catering at stations & 
on trains, Construction of new lines, Coustruction 
of overbridges & raised platforms , Suggestions 
for improvement of booking facilities , Elimtn- 
ation of one of the four classes of accommodation 
for passengers, Special arrangements for 
festivals, Porterage rates, Representation of 
agriculturist & passenger associations on Local 
Advisory Committces , Speeding up of trains; 
Supply of drinking water to passengers , Supply 
of wagons, Reintroduction of coupon books 
and extension of concession tickets, Provision 
of waiting rooms at stations. 
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Chief Railways in India. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
me and ruus through Surma ra across the 

orth Cachar Hills into Assam, It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 

Mileage open ; 1,3 6°41 


Oapitalateharge .. Ba. 23,65,62,000 
Net earnings ae Rs. 43,77,000 
Earnings per cent. we 2°06% 


Bengal and North-Western. 

The Benga) and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge system by 8 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in {874 as 
the Tirbut State Railway. In 1890 thie line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
anl North-Western Railway. Since then er- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge eystem at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatibar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares anc 
Mokameh Ghat, 

Mileage open wie 21,12°56 
Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
Bf a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garo in the Central Provinces In 1887, A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the Iine, converted it to the broad- 
qauge and extcnded it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the Kast Cuast State 
Rallway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to {it and in the anme year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
ooa)l-fielda and for a connection with the Branch 
of the Hast Indian Railway at Hartharpur. 


Mileage open : $,396°17 
Capital at charge Rs, 77,45 42,000 
Not earnings Re. 2,32,89,000 
Karnings per cent. 8-00% 


Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central Indla 
Railway is one of the or 1 guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the penod was 
extended to 1905;and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa are ba system of State rallwaye 
was leased to the Pir, a and has since been 
locorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge conner- 
tion through Eastern Beipuians with Delhi 
the working was entru to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Com any in April 1907 


the hase price was fixed at £11,685,58). 
M open 8,692°80 
Capital at charge .. Rs. 75,95,88,000 
ss Ra. 4,60,48,000 

Karnings per cent. es Le 6° 18% 


Burma Railways. 
The Burma aeiwey an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
8 little proepect of ita beirg connected 
the Railway system of India in the near 


future. In reply to a question lo the Impena] 
Legiglative Connell in 1919, Sir Arthar Anderson 
eald ‘-—* During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tlons were carried out to ascertain best 
alignment for a railway connection slong the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
etations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route viz the Hukong Valley bc t- 
ween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Rallways north of Mandalay was te have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro. 
posed to commenoe this survey during the 
coming oold weather, and on its completion, 
Governmeut will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangemente for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected wil] be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which It will connect. It was 
commenced as a state Kailway and transferred 
in 1396 to a Company under a guarantee, 
From January lst, 1929, its working has been 
taken over by the State. 


e open ee ae 2,059°89 
Capital at charge -. Bs. 35,02,69 000 
et earnings -. Ba 94,49 ,000 
Earnings per cent. = 2°70% 
Eastern Bengal. 


The Eastern Bengal State Kailway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
aod was constructed oo the broad-gauge. The 
first Seiya of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the a 2 of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the font of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 


State Railway 
Mileage open ‘i a 2,008°21 
Capital at charge .. Es. 51,10,05,000 
Net earnings ~> Re. 1,04,60,000 
Barnings per cent. .. as 2°05% 


East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental ines ander the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1354 and at the time of the Mutiny 
tan as far as Raniganj. It gives the only 
direct acoeas to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line 
paying the share-holder by annuities, bu 
eased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which waa terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janv- 
ary lst, 1925, when the State took over the 
Management. From July ist, 1026, the Oudh « 
Rohilkhund railway was amalgumated lina 
] 


Mileage o ea eo 
Capital at charge .» Ba, 1,44,50,72,000 
et earnings ee 7,10,61,000, 
per cent. .. a 4.92% 
Muileages are route mileages.) 


Chief Ratlways in India. 


Great Indian Peninsula. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway ia the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 


5 per cent. and the frst section from Bombay 
to hae was upen for traffic in 1853 Sanction 
was givefi for the extension of this line va 


Poona to Raichur where it connects with the 
Madras Railwav, and to Jubbulpore where It 
meeta the Eust Indian Railway. The feature 
of the ne is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sectiona being 152 milee on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9} miles on the Thul Ghat which 
tlse 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an alfrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line Was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work 


The contract was terminated on June 80th, 
1925, when the State took over th. manigement. 


Mileage open ‘ a 8,727 29 
Oapital at charge .. Rs. 1,21,81,12,000 
Net earnings Pe «5 3,35,71,000 
Earnings percent . ee 2 77 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 


[he Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
fines under the old form of guarantee’ It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Oslicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Rallway Company, a system 
on the metre-gauge bullt to meet the famine 
sonditions in the Southern Mahratta Countr\ 
=i released to a large Company called the 
Madras 


Com pany 
Milpage open es ae 8,230 03 
Capitalatcharge .. Rs. 55,20,23,000 
Net earnings < Rs 2,70,43,000 


Karnings per cent. .. 5°01% 


The North-Western. 


The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Ral- 
wav, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delh1, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the at traffic 
wus exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
thia by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rall- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
cquired by the State and amalgamated with 
thcse two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
ln India under one administration. 


Mileage open se ae 6,949°76 
Capital at oharge .. Ra, 1,12,77,78,000 
Net earnings Se Rs. *8,91,39,000 


Rarnings per cent. .. “ 3.47% 


*(Commercial Section,) 


and Southern Mahratta Railway 
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Oudh and Rohilkhand. 


Oudh and Rohilkhand Ballway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where It joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected with the t Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre-gauge systema to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges a_ third ral! was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore, The 
Company’s contract expired in 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 


The work!ng of this rallway wae amalgamated 
with that of the Last Indian Rallway from 1st 
July 1925. 


The South Indian. 


The South [Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern [ndla Rallway 
Company as a broad-gauge line; but war son- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge 
Chis line bas been extended and pow serves 
the whole of the Southern India south of the 
south-west line ofthe Madras Railway Between 
[Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferrv service was for- 
nerly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon ora Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914 As the original contract 
ended in 1907, 8 new contract was entered apon 
with the Company on the lst of January 1908, 


Mileage open oe és 2,526°13 
Capital atcharge .. RS, 43,31 ,42,000 
Net earnings - Rs, 2,19,55,000 
Earnings per cent. .. - 4°85% 


The Indian States. 


The principal Indian State Railwuys are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
& guarantee from the Hyderabad State; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs {fo 
Kathlawar; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs, the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 


At the end of the financial year 1929-30 a 
total of 1257.57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows -— 


Miles, 
5’-6" gauge as 730.77 
3’ 34’ gauge .. i 457 51 
2’-6" gauge .. 69.29 


During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of newlines totalling 227 77 miles. 


Miles, 
5’-6" gauge .. ae -» 93.00 
8’-8}" gauge .. Pe ~-» 115.17 
2’-6" gauge ,. -- 19,00 


India and Ceylon. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Osy-' 


lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
ino taee various schemes having beon sug- 
gested. 


The South Indian Raiuway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanushkod., the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Kailway to Talaimannar, on Mannsr 
Island, two pointe distant Irom each other 
about 21 miles across & narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solidembankment raised on the sand bank 
known as ‘‘ Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer zervice which has been extah‘ished 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 


In 1913, & detailed sUrvey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction Of & causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the [ndian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20°05 miles of which 7°19 will be upon the dry 
lana of the various lands, and 12°86 will be in 
water, The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it 18 pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having theirinner faces 
14 fect apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together long)- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chainr 
and transversely with concrete tics, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
8]abs will be filledin with sand. 


The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the raile 
will ba laid at that level The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will] be done by mears of wate: 
jota. This causeway, it is expected, will cauar 
the suspended sand brought up by the current, 
to settle on either side bringing about ranid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Wannar Island. 


Indo-Burma Connection. 


The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
In 1914, and the temporary Interruption of 
commonications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand foradirect railway con 
nection between India and Burma, Govern 
ment s#cce the position and appointed 
Mr Rieha 


VM [nat (LEB, ta he the ongineeser- ponte although cheaper than the Vanipa 


cOast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Rajlway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam, The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers.and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These inclade the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
: Miles from its mouth ls more than half a mile 
‘wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
lway would run into the region of Mangrove 
wamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
outh of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed, Yoma isa 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a maas 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge 1s 
‘neignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
‘eet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. Itisa 
formidable obstacle to raflway ecommudication 
between India and Burma. This route 38 
‘stimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
iave to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rie traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 


The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur routc 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
many yearsago. The Manipur route was esti 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hille with summit levele 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelliif 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hjlis and more than 100 milea of expensive U2- 
dulating railway with grader as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. Th 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 mu 
long and it presents fewer engineerin? 
difficulties than elther the Coast or the Mani 
pur rodte. One hundred and fifty a 
of this route lie in open conntry capable ° 
cultivation eas = ee nt it ‘ ar mir 
thinks ulated, On one ran 
fad Hd toad and This ca: be ve notin : 
with @ summit tunnel 6,000 fect long at 
height of 2,500 feet There art iss than ae 
niles of very heavy work and onivahont 4,60 


aggregate of rine and fall The Hukong Var 


in-charge of the surveys tn determine the best is not a practical financial proposition and both 
route for a railway from India to Burma, The may be ruled out of consideration. 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1933 and 1934 








Varinti 1 
— 1)y3 134 Tnerc ase Decrease pr 
ce nt 
4 & 4 4 
(jul 459) 830 4741 425 141 595 t | 
Petrojaum | 47079°) (1)4 514 389 193 570 4 | 
Gold -~ 078 01 - «00 836 122 635 
Salt 8») Q0L6 877 720 18 694 oe 
Building matc 111s $00 01. 860 116 60,104 [s 
Tead and Ic wi orc (3) % 51 320 787 B59 63 461 ~_ 
Tin ote 484 0 34 764 688 280 654 + 
Mica (c) 307 671 4>1 547 143 876 +4 
Copper orc and matte 32 2e 422 537 30 286 i 
silver 497 13 562 8y7 65 644 Pls 2 
Mingincse cre (7) 123171 382 240 265 069 {21 
Pungesteu orc 98 885 284 956 186 071 | i58 
Tron orc 187 &18 223 44 35 630 1a 
Zinc cone pirat s «31 800 201 309 30 491 —{ | 
Saltpetice ( ) 117128 100 614 16 614 14 
Nickel ay iss 77,333 86 401 9 068 {11 7” 
Thin nite . 980 73188 20,158 —~ 3x 
lhys «1 167 25 806 4,639 wl | 
C1 romite 1€ 785 28 313 6 528 + 8 
Antimoniil Ica | 1¢9)7 15 617 2 380 13 
Refr wctory mati rialy | 8 037 13 5]9 5,482 bes 
Ruby supple in| 6 961 13 181 6,220 +8) 
spinel 
Steatite 137 7 12 800 957 —(} 
Jadeite (¢) 9 601 10 967 1,366 }14 2 
Diamonds 4,78) 9 211 4,422 )§ 
Magnesitcu 7 344 7 385 41 FO ¢ 
Gypsum 497) 6 B60 1,885 emane 
Fuller $s ¢ uth 6150 6 787 637 110 | 
Monaritc 1 59. 3 885 2 293 + 144 0 
Ochres | 457% 2 844 1 734 3) 
Barytus 5 Le 2 651 471 1 1 
Zircon 3 875 939 2 436 
Soda and soap sand 1,83) 652 687 I 
kelspar 442 474 32 . +1 
Graphite | $69 359 
Aabestos | 311 811 
Garnet 220 169 53 ~ | 
Keryl 546 124 422 af 
Apatite 28 67 39 +] 
Amber 113 12 101 —h4 } 
Bauxite 226 7 219 — Hi} 
Aquamanine 52 52 —100 
Bismuth 12 12 100 
(ncaa a eC Fee eee ee 
TOTAL 16 599 837 | 17700015 | 1 414,788 313,560 ae 
el 
1 100,178 





ee 


(a) Latimated (o) Kacludes antimonial lead 
(°) kxport values (d) Export fo b, values 


Mines and Minerals 


lhe feature which stands out most promi- 
n utly in a survey of the mineral] industriea 
if India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
ire essentiai to modern metallurgical and che- 
1ucal industries, while most striking progress 
nas been made 'n opening out depoaita from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
ir for consumption in the country by what may 
onveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect Indla of to-day stands ln contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The Huropean 
hemist armed with cheap sapplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
traghts and increased facilities for internal 
luistiibution by the a ering network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote locahties, the once flourishing native 
manufactures Of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
ytec] and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date The 
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high quality of the native-made Iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
Gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source Of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
slectricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
Decessary for the local production of those 
which can be sconomically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries 


COAL. 


Most of the coal ralsed in India comes from | 


the Bengal and Bihar and Orisss—Gondwana 
oal flelds Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
)r1s98 the most important mines are those at 


Singaren! in Tlyderabad, and In (¢ntral Pro 
vinces but thet are 1 number of smaller 
minis which have been worked at One time or 
inother 


Provmeral production of Coal during the y ars 1933 an21934 








1933 | 1934 








Province Incrias Decrease 
Tons Tons | Tons Ions 

Asam 194 154 189 527 4,627 
I luchistan J1 462 14,740 3278 
} ngal 5 691 189 | 6 169,486 463,97 
J hn and Orissa | 11,257 984 |12 630 409 1,872,425 
{ niral India 262 708 249,381 36 61> 
( aftal Provinces 1 600 911 | 1 842 492 341,581 
Hy kt tabad 753,402 769,636 16 234 
J nyab 94,009 | 125,266 31 167 
1 jputana 98,194 36,510 3 1 

TOTAL 19,789,163 [22,057 147 2272911 4,027 
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Mines and Minerals. 


Value of Coal produced in India during the years 1933 and 1984. 


Pn 








—_ 




















1933. 1934, 

i Value Value 

ralue (£1 =Rs. 18.3). per Value (£1 =Re, 18.3). per 

ton. ton, 

a  omennll wer en — —e —— = ee ee 
Rs, £ Rg, a. p. Rs. £ Ns a. y 
Assam x 17,93,698 134,865 9 3 9 14,438,174 108,509 7 910 
Baluchistan 79,239 6,958 614 7 85,849 6,455 513 2 
Bengal ads 1,62,67,325 | 1,223,107 213 9 1|1,64,290,424! 1,235,295 210 & 
Bihar and Orissa .. |5,32,42,520 | 2,400,437 215 3 | 3,42,00,225) 2,571,446 211 4 
Central India se 9,88,182 74,299 $14 7 10,381,505 77,664 3’ 9 0 
Central Provinees .. 56,40,432 424,00° 312 1 67,72,353 509,199 310 10 
Hyderabad (a) 25,74,111 193,542 3 6 8 23,69,076 178,127 3 1 3 
Punjab 4,456,629 83,506 411 9 5,62,397 42,286 4 710 
Rajputana .. 1,46,608 11,023 4 68 1 66,858 12,545 49 | 

TOTAL .« | 6,11,77,739 | 4,599,830 és 6,30,60,951 | 4,741,425 

AVERAGE oe te 3 1 6 aie - 213 9 


(a) Istimated. 


The three preceding vears recorded a con 
tinuous dectease im production of cual hom the 
peak figure of 23,808, 048 tons im 19303 bit 
in 1933 the decrease was only 364,224 lons o1 
about 1.8 per cent , as contrasted with decreases 
of 8.8 per cent , and 7.2 pet cent in 1931 and 
1932 respectively, In 1934 the direction ot 
change was reversed and production mereased 
by 2,268,284 tons (or 11.4 per cent.) from 
19,789, 163 tons in 1933 to 22,057,447 tons m 
1934.) This increase was shared by all provinces 
except Assam, which showed a trival decrease 
The most important increases were in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal and the Central) Provinces (see 
Table 6). In Bengul, Bihur and Orissa ull the 
flelds showed increases except Jainti, the Ray 
mahal Hills and Taleher, the Jarpest advance 
being shown by Jharja of over one million tons 
In Central India both Sohagpur and Umarla 
showed increases, as did all tour tlelds in the 
Central Provinces, the most notable belng an 
increase of over 136,000 tons in Korea to a total 


of 400,860 tons and of 140,000 tons in the Peneh. 


Valley to a total of 1,117,942 tons, the Pench 
Valley exceeding one million tons for the firat 
time. In Hyderabad State, the Singareni ond 
Tandur flelds showed increases and Sasti a 
decrease. In the Tertiary coalfields of Assam, 
Baluchistan, the Punjab and  Rajputana, 
increases were shown by all the ficld&# cacept 
the Naga Hills in Asram, Khost in Baluchistan 
and Shahpur in the Punjab. 


As nsual the output of the Tertiary flelds was 
but a trivial proportion of the whole the pro 
portions being 98.34 pur cent from the Gond 
wana coalflelda and 1.668 per cent. drom thy 
Tertlary coalflelds. 


A feature of the lust 11 years has been th 
very large expansion of the output from the 
Central Provinces trom 679,081 tons m= 14.4 
to 1,842,492 tons m 1934. ‘Phis undoubtcdh 
accentuated the fall in output of Bihar and 
Orisda from 14,105,529 tous m 1924 to 11,257 UM 
tons in 1933, witha partialrecovery to 12,630 405 
tons in 1934. 


In continuation of the trend of 1933 th 
export satisticn for coal durmge 1934 show | 


further detrease amounting to aboul 97 00 


tons. Eapor(s to Ceylon were steady at about 
228,000 tone, Ceylon retaining her position | 
the leading importer of Indian cool, Ste 
Straits Settlements showed an increase © 
26,000 tons, but exports to all other destin wien 
detreased, the decreases bemg some 84,000 (| 
to Hongkong, 6,000 tons (to al) to the Philippa’ 
Islands, and nearly 30,000 tons to the Unit 

Kingdom (almost to ni), The export ot cul 

increased by 1,331 tons, 


Tn reversal of the trend of recent years impurt ) 
of voaland coke showed during 1933 a0 Sp : 
namely from 47,544 tons in 1032 to 67,380 | 
1983; 21,121 tons of the latter consisted 
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coke 1934 showed 1 furthir shght mercase to 
“~_ 161 tons, of which 14,719 tons were coke 
Ilus rise was due mainly to sn increase ot Yume 
"000 tons from South Afri with smaller 
increases trom Australla and the Unitcd hing 
Lom purfially oftset by a decreise of some 6 000 
tous in the amount of coke imported The 
iverige Surplus of ¢xports durins the years 
1426 to 1934 wns, in fact, greater than the 
surplus during the plewar quinquennium 


Lhe truc cause of the depression in the Indian 
coal Industry is over devclopment of coalfields 
with reference to Indias requirements ITvery 
ww coalfield that is oponed up tt present merely 
serves to accentuate the deprcssion 


Lhe average number of persons employed in 
the coalfields durinz the year showed a simullet 
incrcade (3.8 per cent) than the mercase In 
jtoduction (11 4 percent), Lhe avcrage output 
per person employcd, therefore showed a marked 
incte ase from the Jow tigue of 121 3 tons in 
L)o3 to 130 — tons yn 1934 wWhiehas practic lly 


IRON 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa ure the only pro 


smelting by Tropean methods Iron simelt- 
int however wae at one time a widespread in 
dustry in India and there ia hardly a district 
wey from the gro at alluvial tracts of the Indus 
Ganges and Brahmiputra in which slag heaps 
we notfound he primitive iron sm Itt r finds 
on difficulty inobtaning sufficient supplicg of 
ore from depot that no Duropean Tronmaster 
would regard as worth me sc rious consideratior 
karly attempts tointroduec surope tn processes 
for the manufacture of pig iron and st el wore 
recorded in 1830 in the South Arent District 
‘ince that date various other attempts have 
been made hut non® proved a success before 
that now in operation near Rarakar in B neal 
Th site of tht Barakar [ron-Works ws 
on zinally chosen on account ot the proximity of 
bith eoal and ore supplies The outcrop of 
lron atone shales betwecn the coal bearing Bara 
kirand Ranigan§ stiges stretches east and wcst 
from the work. and for many years the clay 
Ironstone nodules obtainable from this form 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
hist furnaces Reerntly magnetite and hima 
htt have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
“! ghbhum districts, and the production from 
th last named district has largely rc plan d the 
mt Vlics of ore hitherto obtained near the 
fun worke The IkngallIron and Stce] Com 
bany, Limittd have now arven up the use of 
i $ obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara 
mn tnd Ranieanj and are now obtaining most 
py their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh 
co Sume veara ago the Beneal Tron and Stce! 
: [td secured two deposits of iron ore In 
* tnda (Singhbhum) forming parts of two large 
; masses knosyn as Notu Burn and Buda Ruru 
‘ (ctively Recent prospecting in this part of 
' hbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
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the same ts the figure for 1929, namely 130 4 
tons the hizhest figure recorded All the figures 
tor the last sin yoars are higher than those pre 
viously recorded, these higher figures ore duc 
pauitly to an increased use of mechanical coal 
cutters, ind partly to concentration of work 
During the recent yeata a large number of 
colluctity have been shut down and the labour 
yosorbed ti the remainder, this concentration 
permits of «a proportional reduction of the 
Supervising staff resulting in a larger tonnage 
per hoad There was an increase in the nuniber 
ot deaths by accident from 132 in 1933 to 169 

these fizurc4 are however much hetter than the 
aumtilaverize tor the quinqucnuium 1919 1923, 
Which W165 274 andalso below the annualaver epee 
for th quingucnnium 1924 1928 which was 218 
inf may be compared with the winual pverage 
for 19.9 1935 Which wis I86 [he death 
rite wis J 00 per thousind persons employed 
in 1934 vuinst O 81 tor the previous year 

the avet vee fig ue for the pertod (919 1923 was 
| 6 for th period 194 1928 wi f 16 ine 
Por the porrod 1929 1933 was 7 08 


ORE. 


: additional depowts of iron ore, the extension of 
vinces in LIudiain which tron ore is mined for. 


which has been traced into Keonyhar and Bonal 
States in (Orissa, 3 total distance of some 40 
nilesinaS 8 W direction At Pansira Burn, 
& partinn of Notu Buru, the deposit has been 
pened up and now feeds the Barakar fronwork. 
Panaira Buru rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level th low ground on the west side being at 
abogt 1,100 feet above sea-level The upper 
most 400 to 430 fret of this hill has now been 
opened np, and the workings tndteate the exist 
ence of a denosit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 40 fect thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet Lheore body appeirs to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slatcs, from which 
it fe 9 pirated bv banded homatite-jaspers The 
ore itecIf is high grade micaceous heematite 
wftin lateritiad at the outcrop Cross-cnls 
into the Interlor of the deposit show that the 
hematite becomes very friabje not far below the 
outcrop fn fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the aurface Interitisation, are almost 
exactly reproduced {pn the lron-nre deposits of 
(oa and Ratnagh! The Tata fron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi posasses slightly 
richer and purer o1e-bodies in the Ralpur dis- 
trict supplics of Ore arc at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
1 nticular leads or bodirs of hamitite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso 

clation with granite on the one hand and grani 

tic rocks on the other 


The production of iron are froin 2 430 136 
tons in 1929 the output of iron orc in India fell 
to 1,228,624 tons in 1933 In 1934 however, 
there was a turn of the tid and the production 
recovered Sharply to 1,916 918 tons, an increase 
of 66 per cent Their wer also substantial 
1uereases In the output of pig iron and steel 
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Exports of pig ron —Jhe substantial inereasc 
in the production of pig iron in India recorded 
above was iccompinied by a small iisc in the 
quantity exported from 37201) tons m 1933 
tu 398 O64 tonsin 193400 Japan was the principal 
consume? of Indian prion the proportion 
teken ros¢ from 48 3 per cent in 1933 to 93 3 
yer cent in 1934 whilst the actual amount rorc 
ry 18 percent  Jbero wis wso un mere We op 
exports to the United Kingdom of vhout o) pet 
cent (24 044 tons) but vlirne de rease mm exports 
to the Urmted States (39 764 toms ot over 5) 
percent) be export valuc per ton ot pl, ton 
fell trom Re 24 >» (41 84) in J9 3 to Rs 22 2 
(£1 09) in 1934 

The Stee] Industry (Production) Act 1924 
(Act No XIV o 1924) —vuthorise 1, te 
compinics employing Indiins bountls upon 
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raus and fishplates wholly manufactured in 
british India trom material wholly or mainly 
prodied trom Intiin von enc and complym, 
With spc ulations upproved by the Railway 
Foud wnt upon iron or sfecl palway wazous 
vaukstantial portion of the component parts ot 
Which had been mnanufacturcd in British Inadny 
Ihin Act wis re pcaled by the Act No [I] of 19.7 
ani the pruyment of bountick consequently 
couse Lon the 3int March 1927) the industry 
is however protected to a certium extent t 

the varyin,, t rifts on dite rent cLisses of Im porte 

steel Asa result of wnew Act No NANT & 

1934 provision his been made for uw mercase ¢ 

tarifts ty vbout half over the 19271 tes or show 
Rs 10 yur ton ad talorem woimost c4ses or ab ut 
Rs 40 per fon in the case ot artickes not of Pitish 
Tanned ve ture 


Quantuy and value of Tron ore produce lan India during the yeare 1933 and 1984 
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Quintity | Vauluc (£1 Rs 13 3) | Quantity 
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Value (£L—Rs 13 3) 
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| Tons Rs £ Tons Rs £ 
Bihar and Orssa— | 

Keonjhar State | 195 944 1 95 9145 14 733 397 461 397 461 29 881 

Mayurbhiany State 341 502 32129 4752) 045108 | 9 98517 7h 7t 

Sainbalpur 4 30 e 

Singhbhuin 016946 13838,773{ 104 04> 810 547 | 13 32 381 10017) 
Ruima-— 

Northern Shan St ates 36 293 [(a) 1 45 172 10 915 23 930) | (4) 95 720 71 
Central Provinces 777 2 331 175 898 2 094 () 
Madras— 

Hast Godavari 2118 1 291 a7 
Mysore State | = 35041] 137245] 10819 | 39974) 145026] 10904 

TOTAT | lw 44 


— — 


1228625 | 2497 ee S77 sJ3 | 1916918 | 29 77 799 
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(a) Lstimated, 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This iodustry was started some thirty 
Aer ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
apatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 18902, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
In the Centra! Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now vielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines The most 
important deposits occur In the Central Pro 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces The usés to which the ore ia put 
are ewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in giass making, and It is also used in 
porcelain nting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in steel manufactire. Since 1004, when the 
total output was 15C,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 


| value of £140,022 In 1032 


Record Output in 1927 —Before the yea 
1926 the record production of mangams 0! 
in India took plia in 1907 when 902 201 O18 
were falsed In 1926 the outpot roe t 
1014928 tons valud at £2463491 1 | 
Indian ports the ri in output was how. | 
accompimied by a decriasc in value In 1)- 
the production 10% to the highest figure yet 
recorded 1,129 353 tons accompanid by 4 Ts 
In value to the peak figure of £2 703 063 fc! 
Indian ports During the year 1928, the wpwat | 
tendency was not maintained, the outpul 
falling to 978,449 tons valued at, £2,198 895 f: t 
Indian ports In 1929 the output ros pent 
shighiy to 994 270 tons but the valuc fcll hcay : 
to £1 571030 In 1930 tho output fell su 
stantially to $20 946 tons with a heavy fall in 
value to £1 200,236 In 1031 a still mo 
serious fall took place to 537844 tons with : 
value of £726954 ‘This was followed oy 
disastrous fall In 1932 to 212,604 tons with 
the output ru» 
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suightly to 218 307 tons but tle value fll to 
4128171 These tre tle smailost quantities and 
y ues reported since 1901) when the output was 
1.0 801 tons valud at 4122831 Tn 1905 the 
output was 247427 tons valucd at £223 432 
since When the smallest production was 450 4L6 
tons in 1915 valucdl at £929 540 whilst the 
smallest value wis in 1909 when 2 production of 
644 600 tons was vil&d at £603 908 ‘Lhe full 
mignitud: of this catastrophe to the Indian 
many ine<c industry is porhaps best realised trom 
the tact that whilst the quantaty of the production 
in 1933 was al ittle over onc filth of that ot the 
poak year of 1927 the value wis kgs than one 
twenty sccond part ot the value of the 1927 produ 
ction Infact in none of the major Indian miner ul 
miustiics have the effects of the slump becn 
ao seriously felt as im the mangancse industry 


Jhe putial recovary of the En ban man, ine s¢ 
industry during 1934 was reflected mn un iicre tse 
wocxports meluding the quantities oxporte ] 
trom Mormazio in Portugucse Indies trom the 


O15 


hadi of 37) 904 tons in 1933 to 495,908 tons 
un 1934 Lhts increase wis bhited imost 
entirdy betwecn Varigipatam and (Calcutta 
Jhe opouns of the ncw port at \Vizagipatam 
has been the one bright feature in the Indian 
Mas web imdustry during the list two years 
on .ocount of the reduced lead from the Central 
Provinces to the sc. [he United Kingdom, 
with in incicase of pome 66 000 tons retained 
her position w othe chicf importer of Tndian 
WMinnanese ore | Fhe second piace ap importer 
wis hel] by Japan with a decrcasc of some 
19000 tons with |riunce third with an imncreage 
of some 8000 tons Belgium again showcd 
u decrease amounting to some 5000 tons In 
1052 the cxports to the € nitcd States of America, 
one of India 4 primcipal mukets tor minganese 
ore bad ceased nalts ln 1933 there wan a 
trivial export to this destination but m 1934 
the cxports to the Limited Stites recovered to 
30 083 tons (under = Other counties’) Lhe 
fcature of the year was the large increase In 
the exports to the United Kingdom 


Quantity and valuc of Manganes ort produce tin Indea during the years 1933 and 1934 
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1933 1934 
-_ Valuc foh Valucfob 
Quantity at Indian Quintity at Indian 
ports ports 
Tons £ lons £ 

Bihar and Onssu— 

Bonu State 3115 L771 3,032 2,255 

heonjhar State 60 407 34,357 54,203 38,256 

Singhbhum 7 453 7,919 15,112 18,890 
Central Promnces— 

Balaghat 20,501 23 405 131,248 175 544 

Bhandaia 6() 69 51 949 69,482 

(hinndwara 8 223 9 304 

Nagpur 2,828 3,783 
Madras — 

hurnool 300 124 

Sandur State 101 260 38,605 127 356 67,6538 

Vizagapatam 16,698 7,309 20,145 12,129 
M ssore-—~ 

(hitaldrug 5 2 &1 46 

Shimoga 280 116 347 197 

TOTAL 218,307 123,171 406,306 388,240 
GOLD. 
[he greater part of the total output of gold Hyderabad comes next, but at a reapectable 


it India is derlved from the Kolar gold fielu distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
\ Mysore During the last decade the produc- was opened in 1908. The only other mines 
tic of this mine reached its highest pomt in from which gold was raised were those in the 

» when 616,758 ounces were ralsed. In Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
1 6 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave 
4! this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907 an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
I} figures for the latter years reveal a small there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
i. rovement, The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in their first output of gold during the year 1010; 
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the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Ra 1,61,800 Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yleld (2,854 ounces) being ob 
tained in the year 1698 The Kyankpazat mint 
{o Upper Burma was worked until 1908, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904, 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 38 445 ounces in 1909 but 
fell in subsequent years until in 1922 
it nO more than 2402. he small 
uantity of gold produced in the Punjab, thr 
entral Provinces, and the United Provin e3 is 
obtained by washing Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districtsin Indla, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtainci in 
thi way There was a trivial fall in the total 
Indian gold production from 480 488 8 ozs 


|to $29,681 7 ozs valued at Ke 
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valucd at Rs 2 08 01 043 (£ 1,540,885) in 1031 
2 ,63,61,444 


(£1,906 123) in 1932 In 1931 the edu 


secular decline in the total Indiau gold produc ti: 


was uUmporarly arrstcd with an output | 
330488 8 oz valucd at Rs 203 01 94 
(£1 040 885), followed by a trivial fall again in 
1982 when the output was 829681 7 ozs 
valuelat Rs 2 53 51 438 (£1 906123) In [933 
there was uh increase to 336108 3 o48 Valu [ 
at Rs 27640071 (£2078 201) In 1934 th 
output fcll to 322142 9 o4s but the valv 
incrcascd to Re 29272 1380 (£2 200 836) bein 
the highest In terms of sterling sinu 1920 Tt 
is intir sting to note that the output of 19.1 
whith was valued at £2 00575 a figur very 
close to that of the 1933 production was 
432726 6028 

The average numbrr of persons cmploycd on 
the Kolar Gold Fiel! during 1934 was 21 ol4 
of whom 13 161 woiked under ground 


Quantity and value of Guld* pro luced in India during the years 1933 and 1034 








1933 1934 
— — = ” wae ~ Labow 
Quantity {Valuc (41=Rs3 13 3) | Quantity | Valuo (41 «Ns 13 3) {21934 
Ozs | Kis £ Ozs hs 4, 
Bihar and Orwsa— 
Manbhum 42 0) 2,988 9o5 51 0 3913 w04 4] 
Smghbhum 225 0 16 750 1 259 63 0 4 410 332 11 
Burma— 
Aatha 31 0 1 665 125 103 7 5 371 449 4 
Upper Chindwin 21 0 1,960 147 422 4 508 339 
Northern Shan 
States 744 0 52778 3 968 
Mysore 385 773 9} 2,7615 478 (2 076 392 [521133 «| 29199075 |2,195,419) ol 1 
Punjab 10 3 825 62 09 85 if} ( 
United Protineca 5 1 405 3l 49 390 29 t 


— ee 


TOTAL 336,108 J} 2 76,40,071 
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2078 201 [322,142 9| 2 92 71,130 


* Tine ounces in the (ase of My sore 


71,130 | 2 200,836) 1 ( 


— 
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PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in India in two distinct 
areas—one on the east, which includes Assam, 


Burma, and the Islands off the Arakan coast 
This belt extends to the productive oil flelds of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo ‘The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchista, the same belt of ot earls rooks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia Of these two the castern 
ares is by far the most important, and the most 
auccessful oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley Yenangya is the oldest and most 
developed of these fielis Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 


1886, prior to annexation of Upper Buim 
the output 1s estimated to have averaged ovt! 
2 million gallons a year ares S was beguu 
in ne re seneneiee fleld mt anerr —. 
small supply of petroleum or , 
whith year Aniling was started by the Burm ' 
Ot] Company Singu now holds the secon 
place among the oil flelds of India. bei 
was struck at the end of 1001, and In J 
6 million gallons were obtained In 1907 rs 
1908 the production of this field was 48 mal a 
allons, and after a fall to 314 millon oe 
1910 it rose to 56 milion poo 
Beveral of the islands off the Arakan coos 
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known to contain oil deposits but their value but in 1930 tho world’s production fall to about 
is uncertain, About 20,000 gallons were 1984 million tons, in 1931 to about 187 million 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island tons, and in 1932 to about 179 million tons, 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from ‘whilst in 1933 the production rose again to about 
Ramrl Island in the Pearl thy district during:198 mullion tons. Decreases wero shown by 
1911, Ol was struck at Minbu in 1910, the Wolumbla, Trinidad, India, Germany, Egypt and 
production for that year boing 18,820 gallons Canada. All other important producers showed 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons inlan mcrease in production, by far the largest 
1912, ‘he existence of oil in Assam has been amount being due to the United States. The 
known for many years and an oil spring was United States contributed 62.5 per cent. of the 
struck near Makum in 1887. Nothing more, world’s supply in 1933, Bussia 10,6 per cent. 
however, was done until 1888, and from that'and Venezucla 8.3 per cent. In 1928, India 
year up till 1002 progress was slow. Since contributed 0.64 per cent, which fell to 0.60 
that year the annual production has been per cent. in 1920 and rose to 0 .62 In 1980 0.63 
between 24 and 4 million gallons. per cent. in 1931 and 0,64 por cent. in 1032, and 


On the west, ofl springs have been known ft llagainto0 62 per cent. in 1933; her position on 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan trom ith in 1929 to 12th in 1930 to 1933, 
goological conditions are ad verse, and though her place being taken by Trinidad. 

SNe ee OY ee pero vereee. athe production of petroleum in Indta (includ- 
iat Nd PUSH TENE: DOU cunerS mg Burma) increased trom ROG 00% O82 pullons 
cn . in 19343 10 322,025,230 gallons in 1934, the highest 

The world’s production of petroleum [fgtic in the history of the industry, the previous 
m 1926 amounted to nearly 150 million long tons, peak ploduclion being 311,030,108 gallons in 
of which India contributed 0.72 per cent. 1930. The increase in 1934 was largely due to 
In 1927, this figure jumped to some 172 milion (0 Inerease of some Tt milhon gallons in Assam 
long tons, of which the Indian proportion, on a Uded by an ineicase of about halt this amount 
practically stationary production, fell to 0,64 tom Bun ma, offet partly by a moderate decrease 
yer cont, ([n 1928 there was another substantial uo othe Punjab, This Indiease im output in 
i in the world’s production, which reached the [#3 was accompantd, however, by a small 
heure of over 181 million tons, In 1929, there decrease in_ cstimated value amounting to 
Wis another jump to over 202 nition tons, Rs 25,704,407 (£193,570), oF 4.1 per cent. 


Quantity and value of Petroleum produced in India duiing the years 1933 and 1934, 


1933 1934 
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Quantity. Value (f1= Rs. 13 8) Quantity | Vilue (21—Ks, 13,3) 
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Issam - Gals, Rs. £ Gals, | Rs. £ 


Badarpur 55,867 4,178 314 
Digbon 52,716,120 00,01,748 676,823 | 03,754,262 | 1,08,86,609 818,542 
Kin na-- 
kh yaukpyu 14,350 12,612 N4o 13,579 | ) 
Minbu 3,718,250 | 7,90,218 69,415 | 3,873,128 
Singu 82,613,112 | 1,75,5,284 | 1,310,046 | 81,927,114 
Thayetmyo . 434,572 92,346 6,943 685,489 (tu) 
4,82,77,033| 3,629,852 
\ pperChindwin | 3,052,778 | 228,958 17,215 | 3,095,245 
Yinangyat (in-} 23,481,082 | 50,20,005 $77,512 | 27,717,552 
Cluding 
Lanywa). | 
\inangyoung . 135,685,855 | 2,88,50,573 | 2,160,216 1137,447,963 | 
Pu ‘jtt)— 
tock . =, | 4,236,148 | 10,59,034 79,627 | 8,510,948 877,737 65,095 








6,20,16,856 | 4,707,959 [322,025,240 | 6,00,41,379| 4,514,889 





Total —.. 1806,009,022 
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Imports of Kerosene Owlinto [India during the years 1933 and 1034. 


| 1933. 


~ 








| Gals. Re, | 














Quintity Value (L1=: Rs. 13.3) | Quantity. «Value (£1= Rs, 18.3) 





1934. 


ts 














From — £ Gals, Ra. £ 
Union of Socia- 
list Sovict 
Republics .. | 41,946,734 | 1,60.85,785 | 1,200,457 | 43,121,885 | 1,53,92,706 | 1,157,846 
Roumania 6,216,529 | 15,65,z80 116,938 | 8,796,258 | 25,17,500 189,286 
Sumatra 246,326 13,14,828 98,859 | 6,772,818 31,66,052 238,048 
Persia .. “ 302,708 2,00,199 15,053 | 1,971,850 10,59,061 79,620 
Java sg 4,216,883 | 18,44,887 138,714 | 1,422,981 2,94,709 22,159 
United States of 
America 1,164,856 7,47,835 56,228 | 2,118,839 | 12,78,786 96,149 
Other countties. 3,684,327 3,66,949 27,590 390,431 2,49,649 18,771 
_ Total 57,778,368 | 2,21,15,763 | 1,662,839 | 64,595,055 man 1,801,3¢% 
Imports of Fuel Ovls unto India during the years 1938 and 1934. 
| 1933. | 1934, 
| Quantity. | Value (£1 = Rs, 13.3) | Quantity. | Value (£1= Rs, 13.3) 
Guls. Rs. £ Gals, Rs. £ 
From— 
Roumania .» | 10,702,471 | 20,14,776 151,487 | 2,165,569 3,73,907 28,114 
Persia .. .» | 64,584,011 |1,23,24,390 926,646 | 77,150,970 | 1,36,50,208 1,026,331 
Straits Scttle- 
ments wie 150,389 41,706 3,136 189,555 54,362 4,087 
Borneo 27,613,731 | 50,54,512 380,039 | 25,466,739 | 48,650,602 327,113 
Other countries, |} 38,852,481 7,94,256 | 59,718 | 1,598,604 8,236,005 25,264 
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Amber and Mica.—The production of ambe) 
in the Myitkyina district, Burma, decreased from 
29.5 cwts. valued at Rs. 12,020 (£807) in 1928, to 
19.6 cwts, valued at Rs. 6,080 (£454) in 1929, 
and 2.1 ewts, valued at Rs. 730 (£64) in 1930 
There was no reported output in 1931, but in 
1932 there was an output of 11 5 cwts valued 
at Ra, 1,940 (£1486), in 1933 of 76 lbs valued at 
Rs. 1,500 (£113), and in 1034 of 3.7 cwts, valued 
at Rs, 152 (£12). 


There was a marked rise in the declared 
production of mica from 41,075 cwts, valued 
at Rs, 16,82,045 (£126,470) in 1983 to 45,706 
cwts. valued at Rs. 20 76,599 (£156,135) in 1934. 
As has been frequently pointed out, the output 
fi 8 aro incomplete, and a more accurate 
idea of the size of the industry 18 to be obtained 
from the export figuros. In the years 1926 and 
1927 the export figure was approximately double 
the reported pers figure, whilst in the 
years 1928 and 1929 the quantity exparted was 
more than double the reported production. In 
1930 the recorded exports were, however, only 
some 67 per cent. in excess of the reported 
production, in 1931 86 per cont., in 1932 43 per | 
cent., and in 1933 some 45 per cent, in cxvess. | 


. 106,903 983 2,02,29,640 | 1,521,026 





106,571,437 | 1,87,65,084 | 1,410,909 
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_ Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.—A furthr 
increase has to be recorded in the production 
of tin-ore trom Burma including Karennl stat 
from 4,508 9 tons valued at Rs. 64,37,606 
(£484,034) in 1933 to 5,801 2 tons valued a! 
Rs 1,03,70,348 (£764,688) in 1934, This 1s the 
highest quantity and total value yet recorded 
In any One year, The large increase in the total 
value is, of course, mainly due to the rise in th 
price of the metal resulting from the tin res- 
triction scheme in operation in the five leading 
tin-producing countries Malaya, Netherland: 
East Indies, Bolivia, Nigeiia and Siam, a stheur 
to which India is not an adherent, The Increase 
In output of some 1,297 tone 1s shared between 
all the producing districts, Of the total pro 
duction of 1934 3,007.2 tons, or, some 67,3 pu 
cent., came from Burma proper, the balance c! 
1894 tons being derived from Mawcehi in Kasenp) 
ae: There was no reported output of bloch 
tin. 

Imports of Unwrought Tin rose from 41,6)° 
owte, valued at Bb, 52,06,454 (£308,280) In 19> 
to44,454 cwts. valued at Ra .67,71,443 (£509,131) 
in 1934; over 97 per cent. of these import» 
came from the Straits Settlements, 
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r—During 1934 the mine output 
increased to 328 422 long tons of copper orc 
from Mosaboni and 2 4 long tons from Dhobant 
making a total of 328 676 long tons valued at 
Rs 3419 869 (427 133) against 201 722 long 
re in 1933 valucd at Rs 22 12,966 (4166 388) 
tons of coppr A total of 314085 short 
tons of ore was treated in the mill and the 
production of refined coppr amounted to 
(300 lonz tons against 4800 tons In the 
previous yc ar total of 5256 tons of 
copper ingots was consumed in the rolling mull 
and 852 tons were sold in the Indian market at 
im iverage price of Rs 098 p1ton Operations 
in the rolling null ratited in the production 
11 8180 long tons of ylow mctal the whole 
of which was sold in India at an average pric 
f Rs 584 por ton 


The production of silver from thc Bawdwin 
mines of Uppcr Burma during 1934 fll slizhtly 
ly 262 028 ovs a8 comparcd with 1933 but this 
tell in quantity wis acuympanied by a rise 1p 
valu of Rs 8&8 60 787 et 398) due t») the 
in rease in the price of silver during the yc ar 


Che output of silver obtained as a byc product 
trom the Kolar gold min 8 of Mysore showed a 
tall of O81 023 


The amount of silvc r bullion and coin exported 
furing the year was 53991 714 ozs valued at 
Rs 7 2670 6LL (£5,463 948) as compand with 
%328 890 o73 valued at Rs 7 00 08 590 
(L> 266 050) during 1933 


The production of lead-ore at the Burm. 
(orporations Bawdwin mines 10 Burma fell 
blinhtly from 6544 701 tons in 1933 to 443 489 
ions in 1934 whilst the total amount of metal 

xtracted fell from 72 045 tons (including 1 48 
(ons of antimonial k ad) valued at Rs 1,15 61 91 
(£869 317) 1n 1933 to 71,816 tons (including 1 25> 
tons of antimonial lead) valued at Ra 1 06,86 230 
(4803 476) 1n 1934 ‘The quantity of silver 

Xtracted from tho Bawdwin ors full slightly 
irom 6004047 ozs valud it Ks 6,74 69 
(£404 338) in 1933 to 5792019 ozs valued at 
hs 74 44 482 (£550 736) in 1934 Tho value of 
the lead per ton fell from Rs 160 5 (412 07) 
to Ry 148 8 (£11 19), whilst the valuc of the 
silver per ounce ros. from Rs 11 0 (19 6¢) 
{ Rs 1-4 7 (23 19d) 1n the year un Icr review 
Lh ore reserves in the Bawdwin mine as calcu 
hiked on tho lst of July, 1934 totalled 4 062,511 
{ ns against 4133 792 tons at the cnd of Jun 
1933 with an average composition of 24 6 ptr 
4nt of lead 14 8 per “nt of zinc 0 84 per 

nt of copper, and 18 9 ozs of silver per ton 

{lead Included in this resurvi are approxi 
mately 250,000 tons of copper ore 


Magnesite —Tht output of magnisite showed 
1 suall decrvagi of 231 tons accompanicd by a 


619 
| trivial Incicasc in value = The decane was duc 
‘s decrease of about 1000 tons trom Mysore 
State, partaully balanced by an increase in the 
yutput of the Salum district Madras 


Zine — Ihe production of 7in¢ concentrates by 
the Burma otporition Limited inthe Northern 
Shan Statcs rose from 61432 tons valued 
at Ks 3082 344 (£231 300) in 1033 to 68 838 
tons valucd at Rs 2677413 (£201 300) the 
Increase Im quantity boing accompanicd by a 
lecre asc am valuc Ehc quantity 18 the greatest 
hitherto recorded Lut the value 1s much below 
thosc of the ycars 19260 1929 (45 9 412 1n 1928) 
Lhi fall in value dump 1934 1s or course, duc 
ty atullin the market price of spcltctr. 


The «xports during th year under review 
tmonintcd t> 77 000 tons valued at Rs 29 46,693 
(£221 »>¢) agamst 64000 tons valued at Rs 
32.02 000 (£240 789) 1n the preceding year 


Gem Stones —The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
{he diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and aminr Lhe production of diamonds 1n 
Central India rose from 2 342 carats valued at 
Rs 63 68" (44 789)1n 1933 to 2 480 carats valued 
at Rs L 22 501 (£9 211) 1n 1934 Of this latter 
production 2 429 carats woe pie duced in Panna 
State and the r mainder in Charkhar), Ajaigazh, 
and Bijaw 41 


Since the lquidation of the Burma Ruby 
Mints Limitcd and thc final cessation of tha 
operations of this company in 193] there has 
bcen aD interregnum during which reliable 
statistics of production of gem stones in the 
Mogok Stone Tritt have been unobtainable 
Work, howe ver Ip still continued by local miners, 
11 addition a certain amount of wo1k 1s bein 
done under extraordinary hcenses For 1928 
nN) returns wure available exupt that a fine 
Ruby of 17 carats was tound it Chawnggyi near 
Mogok, and a fine sppune of about 90 carats 
and » good star sapphire of 453 Carats were 
mincd at Kathe For 1933 the only return was 
o1 1 103 carats of rubies from hatbe For 1934, 
however there is a reportcd production of 21,622 
(arats of rubies valued at Rs 46,011 (42,708) 
vnd 153 carats of sapphire valud at Ra 380 
(42>) The dati for 1933 and 1034 relate to 
production under extraordinary licenses 


[In iddition the production was rm ported from 
Soomjam in the Padar district of Kashmir 
Stat. of 18,376 tolas (J 071 869 carats) of 
Saphire valu.d wt Le 138,961 (£10,448) 
In addition there was a production of (58 560 
tolas of Corundum of n>) commercial value 
Jhc sapphire deposits of Kaghini have long been 
known, but on account of then high altitude 
they are workcd only occasionally 


SALT. 


I all 
t ns) 


"um output being 1 921,896 tons in 1919 


There was a large increase in the total output of salt amounting to nearly 2 0 000 tons, shared 
producing provinces but chiefly due to Bombay and Sind (.()> 434 Aas 
The total production—1,963 702 tons—i> the highest yet recorded, t 
imports of salt into Ind 


and Aden (27,286 
e previous maxi 
ia increased by some 


' 000 tons all the countries uo: ori.In showing decreasts excepting Aden from whith 53,403 
03 were recelved above the imports of the previous year 
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Stock Exchanges. 


Quantuy and Value of Salt produced in India during the yeara 1933 and 1034, 


oa ine ee ee 


ow 


—_— eens ie ow 


: Tons Its, 

Aden .. 308,129 | 21,00,096 
Bengal... 13 180 
Bombay and Sind 415,538 | 21,81,752 | 
Burma.. 35,780 4,81,621 
Gwalior 35 1,768 | 
Madras 490,510 | 28,93,911 
Northern India 462,‘83 | 37.65,718 

Total . “ 1,712,397 1,14,25,040 








ee eee 


£ 
157,02 
14 


859,026 


ee 


Quantity. Valuc (£1 Ks. 13 3). | Quantity. | Valne (£1= Rs. 18-3) 





Tons 

335,415 
28 
620,972 
36,076 
66 
499,268 
470,077 


— ef eee eel 


(a2) Excludes the value of 94,952 tons of salt produced in Sind. 


1984. 


Rs, 
20,44,905 
371 
426,765,218 
5,33,916 
3,249 
25,94,00¢ 
38,21 ,920 


a ee 


1,963,702 |1,16,73,682 





Imports of Salt into India during the yeurs 1938 and 1934. 


ee er ie ee 


1938 


| Tons Rs | 











From— 

United King- 
dom ~ 1,057 91.403 
Germany 57,186 8,70,577 
Spain .. : 7,725 1,338,165 

Aden and De- 
pendencies .. 256,620 3,57,869 
Egypt .. : 16,534 2,382,529 

Ttalian East 
Africa 27,949 4,21,338 
Other countries 747 12,222 
Total 366,818 | 61,17,223 


ee ee — ey — ee ee oe - 


£ 


6,372 
65,457 
10,0 4 


252,471 


17,468 


31,680 
844 


384,806 


— 


ee 


1934 





Tons 


515 
56,317 


310,023 
12,824 


12,375 
109 


392,163 


Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 475 Share and Stock Brokers In 1921 a number of cards were 
in Bombay. They carry on business on the Is. 40,000 each and the proceeds were employed 
all, bought in 1887 from the funds of |to purchase an adjoining building forthe exten 
and Brokers’ sion of the business. 
card ia about Rs. 11,000. 


Brokers’ nds 
the Share ock Aseociation 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purahase of Joint Stock scourities 
romoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
bay. Thelr powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 





Rs. 
74,591 
8,094,075 
89,654,092 
1,64,231 


1,270,939 
7,999 


52,66,827 


- —— es oe 





— ne 


£ 
153,752 
as 
201,144 
40,144 
OM 
195,045 
287,36 5 





877,720. 


—_—_— = 


Information is not availabk 


Quantity Value (£1=Rs. 138 3), Quantity. | Value (£1=Rs 13 3) 


& 
6, B08 
67 224 
207,368 
12,345 


12,803 
601 


—— 


396 U2 


a 


sold «tt 


‘he present value of the 


In November 1917 a second Stock Hxeban,: 


and approved by the general body of Brokers, Ex 


The Foard has the fsa to stop business in 
times of emergencies. The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalal Street, Fort, Bombay. 


At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Bs. 6 which was y raised to Rs. 7,000. 
The fee for the Broker's card has increased. 


{nto 


was opened in Bombay, with its headquarte! 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 


This separate Exchange n° 


the 


pstitution, 


’ t » 
longer functions it was revived in 1922. |! 
has ceased to function again. 


Committee of Enquiry.—iIn 1923 the Gov 
eigen of Bombay appointed a Committee |: 
enquire 


practices, rales, 


eustom 


regulations and method: 


Stock Exchanges. 


of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
ers’ Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
vtoresald matters or any other matter Phaghren 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
interested or irregular control of busimess to 
tormulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 


The Committee issued a report early in 1024 
signed by all the members save one who append 
cd & minority report. The majority report 
made several important recommendations fo: 
1eform notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how 
tver, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 


In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in certain mull scrips, The market 
was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporary closing of th« 
achange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand. But a threat of Govern 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude In the end, they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation wiuil 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
ab that indicated above will be unlikely. 


Yor many years the Calcutta Share Market met 
in the open air in business quarters and was 
unde: no control except that of market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ- 
ation was formed, @ Representative Committe: 
( une into existence, and the existing custom, 
w.re focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business Public confidence grew rapidly 
wd the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to sult advan 
(Ing conditions ‘The Gieat War, having given 
sn Impetus to Indian Industries, was responsibh 
for an astoundingly largo volume of busincs 
in the market which culminated in a hvom 


In June, 1923, the Association wage lncorpora 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies’ Acts 1913-1920 with an authorised 
(upltal of Rs. 8 lakhs divided into 800 fully 
bald up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
nade up annually up to 30th September At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
Subseribed is 223, each firm owning, and bolng 
tulitled to own, cnly one share. 


dhe total number of members, iiucluding 
I ittners and assistants of member firms, 15 
W'S ‘Lhe Committee has restricted the further 
‘le of new shares until it deems it necessary to 
e vine its declalon, exception being made In the 
nee Of 8 partner dissociating from an existing 
™. Anyone to become a member is required to 
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purchase & share from a member and seek 
election and on being elected the admussion 
fee charged by the Association is Rs. 5,000. 
Lhe conduct of members and of business 1s con- 
rolled by bye-laws, customs an d es being 
‘ully honoured The market custome differ from 
ihose of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
Ore no settlement days, delivery is due the 
‘econd day after the contract is passed, and 
iales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers. It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers, The principal 
business trangacted is connected with the sharee 
n Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
‘egistered in Indus, scellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour, etc) Railway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
nog those of industrial concerns and stees 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 


A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a (Committee which elects several Sub- 
Committees and Hony. Office Bearers—the 
President and two Joint Hony. Treasurers 
Ihe Committee is empowered to do all work 
on behalf of the Association, which in !ts 
turn delegates powers to the Sub-Committees 
and the Hon Office Bearers. The Committee 
also adjudicates in disputes betwcen members 
thus cneabling the members to avold Law 
Courts in most cases. 


Committee for 1935 —J R Coulthard, Ksq 
President, J.S Haywood, Esq , G@ C, Mont- 
gomery, heq , O A. Cohen, Esq Sarbotosh 
Sen, [sq , Jitendra Mohan Dutt, ksq, MSc, 
Goralall Seal, Lsy , Shambhu Nath Dutt, Esq, 
Gobind Lall Bangur, Lsq , Mahaliram Sonthalia, 
keg , Basant Lall Chaturvedi, Lsq , Jagan 
nath Jhunjhunwala, Esq , Bishambbar Nath 
Chaturvedi, ksq, Ba, LUB., Mokand)all, 
lusq 


Jouwt Honorary Treasurers —Gorlall Seal, 
Lsyg , Mabaliram sonthalia, Esq 


Secretary —From April 1935, D. Chakravirty, 
MA,BL 


The Stock Exchange has its own building at 
7, Lyons Range. This building—one of the finest 
specimen of its kind—was opened on 6th July 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Government 
Bengal]. ‘Lhe ground floor is utilised for the 
Association Hall where mcmbeis meet between 
12 noonand 6 pm. The Me/zanine flour contams 
the officés of the Assoolation, a well equipped 
Library ond several retiring places ror the 
benefit of the members, The upper three floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices, 


The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No 9 
Broadway consists of about 100 Membcrs of 
which 25 are working Members. It was opened 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in Mill 
shares. Business is regulated by rules drawn up 
‘by the Directors. There 1s a td of arbitra- 
tion. There is an admittance membership card 
of Ks 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Rs."100. The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Rs. 3,000. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce 1p India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirly in their hands. Chambers of 
Coumerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for ita protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercia] life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other flelds of activity, lage 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other {mportant rentres, with a membership 
both European and Indian; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
Clations, such as the Bombay Tudian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
afd constantly work In association 


The London Chamber of Commerce In 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an ‘“‘ Kast Iudia Section” of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
In no sense afbhated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because It is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambcrs can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body _ could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East Indla 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters. 


A pew movement was atarted ion 1913 
by the Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Curmmbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indlan Com- 
mercial gh pee The proposal met with ap- 

roval in all parts of India, She scheme was 

layed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
Tecetved an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congresa was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 


The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Thi late Sir 
D. 3B. Wacha, the then President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the firat 
business was the election ot Sir Fazulbhoy 
Cuzrimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 


gross resolved urop the establishment of ay, 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, an} 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Assouation, 
rogistered and to enrol members aud carry ; 1 
work he Congress also approved of the diati 
constitution. 


The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it 1n 1926 at Dilty 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the nev 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Vombay The Commercial Congress held 3) 
Calcutta on 81st December 1926 and 1st ind 
2od January 1927, decided upon the formatwn 
of a ‘*Kederation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being ‘‘at the place where the 
Presicent for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directa it to be located "* Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the folowing — 


(a) To promote Indian businesses in matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 

ind and manufactures, financc 

and all other economic subjects. 

To encourage friendly feelin, and 

unanimity among business community 

and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common goed of 

Indian business. 

To enter intoany arrangement with any 

Gcvernment or authority supreme 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think if desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges ard concessions. 
To sell or dispose of the undertaking 0! 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

(6) To take or otherwise acquire and hol: 
shares in any other company havun- 
objects greene or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 

(f) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem t> 
the Federation demrable either gra 
tuifously or otherwise. 

(9) To draw, mske, accept, discount 
execute and issue bills of exchan,t 
promissory notes, bills of lading 
warrants, debentures and other negoti 
able or tranaferable instruments oF 
securities, 


(b) 


(e) 


(2) 


Chambers of Commerce. 


‘Lhe Rules provide for two classes of members, 
11z humbers consisting of Chambers of Com 
merce (Subscription Rs 300) and others constat 
ing of Commercia] Associations (Subscription 
Rs 160) 

The following are the Committee of the 
{ederation for 1935 — 


1 resudent —Lala Padampat Singhania 


lice President —~Mr D P Khaitan 


Members of the Oommutee —Kasturbhai J albhai 
(Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associition Ah 
medabad), Mr G D_ Birla (Indian Chambr 
of Commerce, Calcutta) Sir Purshotamdas 
Jhakuidas Kt, CIE MBE (Indian Salt 
Association Bombay), Mr Manu Stbedar 
(Indian Merchants Chamber Bombay) M1 
A TD) Shroff (indian Merchants Chamber 
Bombay) Lala Shri Ram (Delhi Iactory 
owne1s Tedcration, Delhi) seth Walchand 
Hirachand (Maharashtra Chamber of Com 
mere, Bombay), Mr Nalini Ranjan Sarkcr 
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Chambr of Conmerce 
Caleutts) Mi Chumlil BR Mehta (Bombay 
Bullion ixchinge Bombay) “Mr M 1 
Dahanukir (Maharashtra Chamber of (om 
merce lomlay) 14), Ramyidas Vilshya 
(Gwalior Chamber of Commerce J ashkar) 
and Lt Suda: PS Sodhbans (Indian (ham 
ber of Conumeirce Lahore) 


Honorary Treasurers —Mr D FP Khaitan 
(Indian Chambcr of Commerce Calcutta) and 
S21 Han Sianktr Paul Kt, MLO (Bengal 
Naticoal Chumler of Commerce, Calcutta) 


(0 optid Members —Vr S M Bashi Cawnpore, 
Pandit kK Sintinam I shore Mr M Mubam- 
mid Ismul Wadras Mr B Das, MIA, 
(uttakh Mr 4 | Oyha Calcotta and Mr 
Hoshing N | Dmshaw Karachi 


Secr tary -Mr D G Mulhirkar 
Ofie athess—hkaimla [cwer Cawnpore 
Tcleqrarhve adh ss —Unicomind, Cawnpore 


(Veugal Natu nal 


BENGAL 


tht Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found 
edin 1834 Ite headquarters are in Calcutta 
Ihe Bengal Chamber Is registered with a 
declaration of membership of 300 Its objects 
are the usual purposes connected with the 
}totection of trade “in particular in Cal 
cutta"’ There are two classes of members 
Pcrmanent (Chamber and Assoclated) and 
Honorary 


Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 


companies brokers, persons and firms engaged Mr 


iu commerce, agriculture, mining or manu 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, ayriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in o1 
connected with art, science or literature may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber 


The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1986 87 — 


I resident —Sir Edward Penthall 
Jird do 


} we Presvdent —Mr 
Jurdme Skinner & Co 


Members —Mr T 1 K Allan The Nationa] 
Bink of India Ltd , Mr H Bateman 
M ests Shaw, Wallace d@ (o Mr A O 
Ktown Messrs Mackmnon Mackenzie & Co 
Mi W Hunter Messrs Gillanders, Arbuthnot 
\C , Mr J Reid Kay, Messrs James Tinlay 
‘(o Itd Mr: © © Miller MIO, Messrs 
Noire Miller & (o,1td ,Mr J H S Richard 

n Messrs Andrew Yule & Co, Ltd 


lho Secretary of the Cham is Mr A, C 


ue Assistant Secretary, DC Far 


The following are the public bodies (among 
ers) to which the Chamber has the right of 
urning representatives, and the represent 


Me sors 


C GQ _ Arthur, Messrs 


I 


tives returned for the current year 
the Council of State—The Hon ble Sir 
The Campbell 


The lenzpa IT opslati = Cowed Mr ¥ T 
Homan (Cul Cl ctri Supply ( orporation 1 td ) 
L tvml (Regs Dunloy & Cc Ftd) Mr W 6 
Wordsw ith (Jhe Stat sman Ttd) Mr G W 
Leeson (Miacnull MC ) Mr WH Fhomp 
son (Bengal Eek ph mn ) 61 C € Miller 
(Messrs fh we Miller A Co Itd ) 


The Calcutte Port [rust—Mr G 
(Jurne: Morison 4 Go JItd) Mr 
(Gillandtrs Arbuthnot & @o) Mr A O 
Brown (Michiimen Mackenzic & Co Itd) 
G W lesn (Mucneill & Co) Mr kh 
J Nuaolson (Gladstone Wylle 4&4 Co), Mr J 
Reid hay, (JimcsTinlay & Co I td) 


The Calcutta Wunieipal Corporatwn —Mr 
( W Miles (Shaw Wallace & Co) Mr 
| G spoonr (Mittin & Co) Mr W T 
Vizar Huncr (Beneal [ron Co Itd), 
k OJ Mairindin (Burma Shicil Ou Storage & Dis- 
tributin., { India Ltd) Mr ¢ H 
Yolmes (Holmes Wilson A Co Ltd) Mr A 
R cell y, (Calcutta Llectric Supply Corpor- 
wion Ftd) 


Viloyd 
W Hunter 


The Board of Irustees for the Improvement of 
Cakutta Mr W H Lhompson MLC (Lengal 
Iclephone Co Ltd ) 


The Bengal B wuker C mmiunon—Mr W Gow, 
(Burn d& Co Itd.) Mr [ W  Jormst, Mr 
W FE Wstrquhar 


The Bengal Smoke Nursances Commission — 
Mr R J Olivia Mr G Y Robertson 


The Chambcr clects representatives to Various 
othe: bodies of less importance, such as the 
cymmuittee of the Calcutta Sailors Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal ChamLer of Commerce — 


Calcutta Giain QOulseed and Rice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian ‘lea 


Assotiation, Calcutta ‘Tea Traders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta lire Insurance A 

tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
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Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso 
clation, Indian kngineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers‘ Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association Jute Tatme 
Brokers Association, Cuilcutta Huled Jute 
Shippers Assocntion, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ 
Association, Calcutta Gidea and Skins Shippers 
Association (alc utta Accident Insurance Associa 
tion, Caleutta flour Mills Association, Calcutta 
River lransport Association, and the Masters 
Stevedores Association 


Lhe Chamber maintains a Tribunil of Arb 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differcnces relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any ol 
whom reside or carry on business personelly 
or by ageut or otherwise in Calcuttu or else 
where in Indi: or Burmah, by whomsoeve! 
of such parties the said dispute: and differen 
ces be submitted. ‘The Secretary of the Cham 
ber acta as the Registrar of the [ribunal, which 


Chambers of Commerce. 


consists of such Members or assiatants to men 

bers as may, from time to time, annually :; 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar an | 
Willing to serve on the ‘Tribunal. The k 

tistrar from time to time makes a list of suc} 
members and assistants 


The Chamber also maintains ai Licens: | 
Weasurers’ Depattment controlled by a ep cial 
committee Jt includes a Supt rintendent 
(Mr R Lilis) Head Office Manager (Mr. C G 
Smith) and Assistant Superintendents (Mess 
GO @. Smyth, J. KF. Henfrey an! 
B Perry) and the staff at the time of the last 
offic ia! returns consisted of 100 officers The usu il 
system of work for the binefit of the trade of tin 
port In followed ‘The Department has its ow: 
provident fund and compassionate funds i! 
Measurers’ Club ‘he Chamber does not 189: t 
in tre preparation of official statistical retuins 
It publishes weekly the Oaleulfta Praces Curr t 
and also publishes a large number of statistic i 
Circulais of various deseriptions in addition t 
& monthlv abstract of proceedings and many 
Other eirculars on matters under discussion 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The objects of the Chanibyy are to aid and 
stimulate the development of commercial 
agnicultuial and Industuial enterprises in Tingal 
and Assam ind fo protect the commer;ciil 
intercats of all prasons trading therem, to 
promote unanitmty and umformily of practice 
amongst the members of th colmnererl com 
munit, to repicscnt their views and requir 
ments 10 th Government iratway and port 
authoritics, to arrange tor orgumisd action 
on all matte1s involving the intetosts of nc inbers 
including (onditions of «mployment of undustiil 
Jabour, {0 arbitrate when occasion occurs 
between parti $s willing to submit thet: diffarences 
to the Assoclation and goncrally to do all such 
things aS May be conducive to the interests 
of the commeradl classes ot Bong.) and Assim 


Presvdent§ Sir Hai Sanker aul At MIC 
(Butto kiisto Pau) & (o IJtd) 


Vece Frerdents Mr T ( Banerjee (7 C 
Banerjee Ltd), Di N N [iw MA Ihpbd 


Hony Treesurer —M Satya Churn Law 


MA Ihvd 


Membirs cf the Freettae Commit e Mr N 
R Sarkar (Hindusthan Co operative Insurance 
society, Jtd) Mio S ( Mitra (Jalan Mitis 
Rul A € Binerjoo Bahadur (4 (¢ 


MU Sadhan Chaudta Roy 
(Wilson & 


(Raja ) N Mullick & Sonx It) Mi Arun 
Prokash Boral (Prosad Das Doial & 108 
Mr D N Sen (Bengal Glass Works [td 
Capt N N Dott, MB (Benzal Immunity Co, 
L ds Mr S N_ Banerjee (Kalyanpw Lime 
Works Jtd) Mr A ¢ hen Das & 
Sons Ltd) Mi Jiban Krishne Mitter Mi N 
K Ros Choudhury, (Kahcharan Gideh ( handra 
Roy Choudhury) r B Malta, (Calcutta 
Chemical Co, ltd) Mr Akhil Bandhu Guha 
(Dhakeswari (otton Mills Ltd) Ms R Ray, 
ye ney) M Ray Dx, Php 
8 C Ray, M4, BI, (Atyasthan Insuranu: 


Itd 


(o [td) Mi B C Ghosh nse (ton) 
B Com (fond) (Sis) Soap) Works) = Mr 
Banwailul Rev Mr Jogendta Kishonw Vas 


MA BI (M Ehittithuyyva d (Co) 
Seartay -Mr TN SunGupta MA Pr 


Ist Sweluy Mi S RR biswas wa 


LST OF AFFISIATPD BODIKS AND ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS OF THK BINGAI NAIJONAL 
CHAM FR O1 COMMIROF [94> 


Ihe Denzal [nlustrics Associition to» Clive 
Street Calcutta Ihe Incngil Hosiery Minn 
frctmmersy Association Ashu Balu I ine 
hidderporw Calcutta The All Inia Sov 
Makers Associstion 22 Cainning Street 
Cakutta Jhe Benz) Gilnss Manotwtur! 
Asxociition 2 Roval i whange Place, Culoutta 
The Indian Colllery Owners — Associition 
Ihwrta, F FF Ry The Last India Jute Associa 
tion Itd 2 Roval Lachanse Place Calcu ta 
The Calcutta Lron Merehanta  Avsucrition 
P224/6 Strand Bank Road Mecrbahur hat 
Calcutta The Onl Mulls Association 151! 
Raja Dincndia Stuct Orleutta the | widpiw 
District Merchants Assouation  Laridpul 
Lhe Association of Lnginecrs 2 Roval I schang 
Place Calcutta , Fhe Indian Ensu ance Institut 
2 Royal Kxchangc Place Calcutta, Ph Past in 
Bengal Jute Association Ltd 6/1  Roval 
Fxchange Place, (Calcutta Lhe Bengal Tut 
Growers Association 2 Royal Ff achan.t 
Place, (Calcutta Ihe Calcutta Shi Hac J \chan 
, 8 Mano Lane Calcutta Ihe Lippertl 
Chimber of Commence, Cowilla, The Indian 
Planter’ Association, Sridharpur pylhet — Lhe 
Paddy Merchants Assoclation 69/1 (hth 
Road Alipon, Calcutta The Calcutta Win 
Assoczation, 1 Tindsay Strat, Calcutta Th 
Jipperah ‘lradcs Association, Comilla Th 
Muishidabid Silk Association Berhampur 
Distiict Murehidabad and ‘Ihe Provident 
Insurance Companies Aasoclation (Bengal) 
2 Royal Fxchang Place Calcutta 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was cesta 
{lished in November 192» to promote ind pro 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
india and in particular the trade commerce 
ind industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned to ud and stmulite 
the development of trade commerce and indus 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
ly or under the minigemcnt of Indiins to 
watch over and protect the gc neral commerciil 
interests of India or any part thercof, and the 
raterests of pcrsons, in particular the Indians 
cngiged in trade, commerce or industrics in 
India, to adjust controvcrsits between members 


t this Chamber , to arbitrate in the settlLment, 
| Tndian Colhcry Owners Arsociation Tndian Tea 


{ disputes arising out of commerciil transae 

tous 
ibide by the judgment and decision of the 
Irbunal of the Chamtecr to promote ind 
idvunce commerau and techni il education 
ind such study of diflerent brinches of Art ind 
Science a8 my ten] to develop tridc com 
merce and industries in Indi. to provide 
regulate and taintan 1. suititle building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for .( m 
merval Lachange in Ciulcutfa and to do all 
such other things 1s muy be conducive to the 
velopment of trade commerce inl indus 
{11.8, or incidental to attiuinent of the above 
»bjyects or wny of them 


There are two classes of Members loc al and 
niotussil Lhe local Memleors pay wn iwnnual 
subscription of Rs 100 and the Mofusal 
wm mbers Rs 50 Merchants, Bankers, Ship 
owners representatives of commercial transport 
or insurance compinics brokers and pcrsons 
ton,uged im commerce, agriculture, mintng o1 
minufacture wud persons engaged in or con 
nected with irt, science or hiterivture who ar 


lu hans shall be clizible for clectiop as members j 


t the Chamber 


Ihe following constatulc the Mini ing Com | 


wittee of the Chamber sce the y ar ld 6 3° 


etween pirties willing or 1greemg to. 


khutan Mr IJatvalla Gangec, Mr H I 
VMurarky Mr S kK Bhatter Mr J N Jahul 
M1 J P Dutia Mr K ot Purohit , Mr 
hodarnath khandclwal Mr Kassin = 6A 
Mobamed Mr  Jahadur Singh Singh] My: 
Bansidhu Jalan Rai Bahadur Rim Dev 
(hokhint Mr S WN Mitter, Mr IT # Poddar 


Seeretary—Mr M P Gandht MA 


The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chimber —loadiin Sugar Mills Association, 
Jutu Balers  Associition, Indiin Produce 
Assoctifion [ast India Jute Associition, 
Culkeutts Rice Merchants Association, Osalcutta 
Kirin: Assoctation Gunny Trades Association, 
Rice 


Marchants Association and Marwari 


Mills Association 


Lhe Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap 
pomted in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
itbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades With» view to cover the varying nature 
7 disputes arising in different trades, separate 
panels of Arbitration are appointed on the 
(ribunal of Arbitration tor each of the fol 
lowing trades —{1) Jutc, (2) Gunny, (3) Piece 
zoods wid Yirn (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Mincrils, (6) General 


Chimber 8 represent wtives on — 
Calcutta Loit Commistioncrs D P Khiitan 


bengal Naypur Laidaay loreal Adiiwory Com 
mee Mr Wan Tall Jatra 


fat Trdian hadtay Tecal Advisory Com 
mitte Mai A FT Ogha 


fastan Bnyal focal (dtwuory Canmmittee M1 
Mohanlal Palluchand Sth 


Boat of Upprortecship framnimg Mr Cr 

Mechta 

TFadiay Pates Advisory Cammittee  Meaqssa 
Qjhi, FE oP [sigare € I Mohta 


Lourvulla Gangycc und D Po Khutin 
Cal uta Saciuty for the Proaention of Cruelty 


fos tneentals Board of Teonomls Eaquiry, 
bengal Mr G@ | Mechta 

Chambers iuditois Messrs S B Dandeker 
Co, RA 


INTERNATIONAI CHAMBER OF COMMFRCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
. COMMIT IEE 


Jy) ident Mr BM Tithe 

Seno Vioe hoe relent Mr A R Dalal 
bee 2eesudent Mr Got) Mehta 

Vinurs Mi N 0 Puri Mt FO Jatin 
MoM I Shah Mi A FE Oma Mr ob P 
The Indian National (Comoutice of the 


Tultrnational Chamber of Commerce w 18 estab 
: ed for the following purposes in the year 


1) Jo participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the  Loternational 
(hamber of Commirre hereinafter calle] 
the “Internitional ( hamber , is esfvb 
lished, namely 


(1) To facilitate the commercial Inter 
course of countries 


(1) To secure harmony of acticn on wi 
international yguestions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce 


(017) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the cooperation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the dcvel »:pment vf commerce and 
industry 


The Indiin Natlonil Committee has on Its 


roll 3> commercial b> Lies 1s Organisation Mem 
bers ind &7 commirciil firms as Associate 
Members 
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Orric) BIARTIb FOR Ith YEAR 1936 37 used a Mi ri ira Shrofi, Bombay 
‘ fi Chumial B Mechta Kombyy Mr MN I 
LUC: ME DY, nae Pihanukar = Lumbay It ‘Sardar PS 
Vue Piend nt —Mr Valchand Hiuachand = Sodhtins  Jahor and Mr  Vidvyisazat 
? 
Members of the Commitee —Jala Padimpit P4dy) Midias 
Singhanla, Cawnpopre Mr Hooninbhoy A Horo a + licasures —Mr A LL Oy 
tamer MIA ‘ SOE Mr Penstuey lies C vlcutta 
Lalbhal Ahmedabad 1 G YD Birla 
Calcutta Sir Pushotamdas Phikurdas Ri, 00 Me DG Mulherhar 
C1k MBI, Bombay Mr: Manu Subedir, Off 135 Canning Strect € dcutta 
BOMBAY. 


The object and dutics of the Lombay 
(Chamber as set forth in their Momo 
randum and Articles of Assoriution, are to 
encourage a friendly fecling and  unani , 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving thcir common good, to promote 
and prote.t the general mercantile inte rusts of 
this Presidency , to collect and classify tnform- 
ation on all matters of general commurcial 
interest , to Ubtain the removal, as far as auch 
w Society can, of all acknowledged gmevances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
intereste in goneral, to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording stich decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think | 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business, to com 
Municate with the public authorities, with’ 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests, and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to tefer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 


The Bombay Chamber was ostablished in 
1886, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme deacribed above was embodied 
in their first set of rules According to the latest 
returns the number of Chamber incmbecrs 
is 186, Of these numbers 20 represent banking 
institutions, 11 hear Pa agcndcs and com 
panies, 3 firms of soli iturs, 3 railway (ompanic4 
12 insurance companits 17 ¢nginers and’ 
contractors, 130 firms engagcd in general 
mercantile busmess 


All persons engaged or interested in mercan 
tile pursuits desirous of joing the Chambcr 
and disposed to aid in carrying Its objects into, 
effect are eligible for election to memberrhip by| 
ballot The Chamber members subscription i¢| 
Rs. 360. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or ‘‘ eminent in commerce and 
manufactures,” may be elected honorary 
members and as such ate exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engage or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visitng 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 


ly any Member of the Chamber inscrting bi 
name in ¥ book to be kept tor the pur + 


| but v. resiience of two montbs shall sutj 


him to the ruk forthc admission of member' 


Officers of the Year 


The affairs and funds of th (hamber are 
managed by a committe: of nine ordinaty 
members conalsting of the President ind 
Vice Proident and seven members Th 
‘ommittec must, 45 a rule, mect at least once a 
week and the minutcs of its proceedings ir 
pen to inspection by all members ot the ¢ ham 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com 
inittee may make in regard to the matter 
A gcneral mecting of the Chamber must b 
beld once a ycar and ten of more member 
may requisition, through the officers of tl 
Chamber, a special mecting at any tame, fo 
specific purpose 


The Chamber clects representatives as follows 
to various public bodics — 


Thu of Stat: one repicsint itis 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Lom 
bay two representatives 

Bombay Municipal (urpoiation, one mein 
ber, elected for three vc us, 

Board of Lrustees of the Port of Bomb} 
flve members, elected for two years, 


The following are the offiicrs of the Chamter 
for the ycar 1935 36 and their representative 
on the various public bodies — 


President —1 A Tlalsall Isq, 

Vice President —A k G Hogs Esq 

Commitee —W A Bill, kag, C H kacn! 
ksq J F Micdonell Esq ,MO RB mle 


Laq F Stoms Esq ,OBF D,D Storr 
Haq J RD Cate, Esq, 


Seoretary—R J F Sulivan, Esq, 
Asst Secretary -—H Royal, Beq. 


Council 
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I epresentatrics on— 
( ouncd of State Lhe Hon ble Mr RW Puller 


hombay Tegislatwe Counnml JY B Gieaves 
Ilsqg MTC ,I 4A Halsall Jsq 


TE Cooke Usq 
H Jrench I sy 
K ¢€ Jowndes 


Bombay Port Irust G 
1h G Hut, ksq 1 
(ry L Wintesbothim = Lsq 
T ag 

Bombay Municipal Coporation © 1 GU Wade 
Lsq 


Sylenham Ccllege of Commerce Adwsory Boar | 
ho 1 Lcvud, Lig and A G Gray 14q 


Bombay Smoke Nursances Commissron 


H I Milne Isy 
1 erstan Gulf Lights Committee G luive sq 


Iniian Cential Cotton Committee M S Dunuti 
Isq 


Impure Cotton Growing Corporation §& b> 


Samoilya Lag 


lich bay Reclamation Schemc—Standin) 
{diesors Committe and Lay out Commuttec 
sir Joseph Kay At 7 


duel ary Loree Adticis Committee V1 
Nocl baton Lsq 

Ix Services Assocettion | A Halsall Is, 
(Fz officic) 


Lombay Scamen’s Socety R.I.F Sulivan 
Ls } 

I lcrat n of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Intuh [ mptre Sir Malcolm Hogg Kt 

! nluay Adirsory Committees— 
GIP LA Halsall Lsq 
BB&CdI dJ A Halsall, Isq 

I vlay Telephone Company, Jtd 
Winttibotham Jsq MIC 


G | 


Rtlway Rates Advisory Committee G C R 
Col midge Lsq J A Halsall Isq J I 
Mudon  Isq © J Dimala [sq 
rernment of Bombay Road ~~ Loard 
(r O Pike 14g 

Bombay Unicroity G L  Wintaub thim 
13q MI¢ 


Special Work 


Unc of the most important functions pel 

rmed by the Chamber 18 that of arbitration 
Commercial disputes Rules for this have 
nH in existence for many years and have 
ked most satiefactorily Lhe decisions 
in all cases given by competcnt arbitrators 

_{}ointed by the General Committee of the 
\(mber and the svstem avoids the gicat 
t nse of rusort to the Jaw Courts 


— 
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A special department of the Bombay ( namber 
isita Statistical Department, which prepares 
s large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
Importance to the conduct of commerce 
Lhe depirtment consists of fourtecn Indian 
clarks who by tbe authority of Government, 
work in the Customs Hopze and have every 
facihty placed at their dieposal by the 
Customs authoritics Lhey complle ali the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trad« of tle port, {in both export and import 
divisions which if 18 desirable to record. 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent 


Ihe Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure 
while the same return contains particulars uf 
the movenicnts of merchant vessels 


The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
festa, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay 


lour statements are issued once a month 
One shows the quantity of e\ports of cotton 
seeds apd wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India The second gives in detail 
Imports from Kurope, more particularly in 
rogard to gruy clovhs, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
ancy cloth of vamous descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coai, aniline dyes, 
Sigar, Matches, wines and other sundry goods 
Jhe third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
igis of plece-goods and yarns imported bv 
fodividual merchants. J he fourth gives number 
of bales of (otton exported by each firm to each 
ountry during the month with a running total 
{ the numbcr of b tles cxported dung the ycar 


Another Monfliy Return’ issued by (he 
(hamber shows clearances of a large uumber 
{ nportant designations of merchandi. 
A return of ‘ Current Quotations ” 18 Issued 
once a week on the day of the departure of the 
Loglish mail and shows the rates of cxchan.e 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris and a large quantity of general bank.ng 
ind trude intormation 

The (hamber has also a Measurement De 
partment with a staff of 10, whose business i» 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
jocks before loading in steamers = C ertificates 
are Issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages JTrom the measurements 
given in this certificates the freight payable by the 
Shippers of gouds is calculated Lhe measures 
irc in attendance on the quays whenever thert 
ure goods to be metsured and during the busy 
ScAson uc now on duty carly and late 


Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India 

HEAD OFFIOE LOCATED IN CALOUTTA FOR 1936, 

Presudenty Sur Ldward Benthall ht 
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Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 


The Millowners Assoulution Bombay, wis 

established in 18745 and itsobje(ts arcas follows — 
(a) lo encourage friendly tecling and un 
mity amcngst Millowners wd wers of 
steam waiter and/or clectric power on 
il subjects connected with their 
common sood 


Jo 4ecwe good relation between nic mber 
of the Assuciation 


Jo promote and protict the trade com 
murce and mnutactures of Tndi, ip 
gineral and of the cotton trad¢ im 
particular 


Lo consider questions connected with the 
tride commerce and manufactures «1 
Its members 


To cojlect and circulatc statistics and tc 
collect, (issity and circulate iitorm 
tion iclating to the trade commerce 
and manututurcs of ifs members 


(6) 


(¢) 


(d) 


(e) 


Any individual) partucrship or company 
owning one or more mill or nulls or une o} moi 
OPCS OF presses OF OU OF More pinning or other 
ae oF factories actuatcd by steam witcr 
electric wnd/or other power 1s cligubhe fer 
membership mumbirs bung clocted by ballet 
Lavery miimber 38 entitled to one vote for cvery 
complete sum ot Rs 50 paid by him 1 annual 
subs( ription 


dhe membership of the Agshoqiition in 19> 
numbcred 104 


The tollowing Is the Comnuttce for 19 ¢€ — 


Mr \ N_ Chandavarkar (( fauvmany) Mi, 
Dharamsey Mulray hhatau (Dy € hain an) 
Sir Ness Wadia RBI CJL Sar Chuntlil 
¥ Mehta KcCSt Sir Hormasyi Mody 
KBr “WW A, Joseph Kay Kt Mr 
J \ Badddley Mr BoD bentanun Mr K 
J }crard Mr A Geeddis Mr Bhawan 
dis Maninohindas Ramjr Mr A M Mehta 


Mr H I Milne Mi (A Pether Mi 
1 Siklatvali Mic Mr I Sioncs OBI 
M) KAriehnuay M bp Lhachcrpe y 
M1 ( P Watcha Wr Neville No Wadia 
Mr J] Mualoncy (Seceetary), Mr NS 


V Alyer(dAast S$ cretirs) 


‘Lhe following are the Assouation s Re presen 
tatives on public budity, = - 


Ligslaticc Assembly Su Horma ji Mey 
KBLE,MIA 

Bombey Legelati: Council Mr S D 
fSaklatvala M1 ¢ 

Bombay Port Trust Mi A Giddis 

Vutoria Jubilee Terhnual Instuuti Mr 
VN Chandavarkas 

Bombay Smoke  Nunsances Commission 


Messrs W EF Webb and Mark Binnie 


Ad wory Board of Sydenham Coilltge af Com 
merce and Lconomers 
Mulraj Khatau 


Indian Central Cotton Committe 
D Sahlatvala, wa 1c 


Mr § 


Mr Dharamscy 
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Detdeopm xt of Bombay Adiisar 
mitiie Me Vo N_ Chandavarkhar 


GIP fiddwoy Adiwory Commute 
A Gcddis 


BBR ¢ TT ladiay 4 lasory Comnuottes 
Nir Honmisjp Mody KBR MSE A 


Bont ry WuniipatGorporation Sit Hormas, 
Mody KBI MTA 


Unuersity of Boubay Mi L Stones on? 


hoyal Institute of Serence Mi | Jp 
Bony ymin 


Lhe Office of the Assccivtion rs Joc ited at ct | 
}loor Latel Wouse Churcheote Strat fort 
Bombay and the Leliphone No 98 25390 


Co 


Mt 


Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 


fhe Millownirs Mutual Insurance Assocfi 
ton Lid wis ie gistcred on 30th June 1924 aus 
v Company limited by guuantce Lhe tezpis 
tured office of the Assouation is located in 
Pate! Housc, Churchpate Street, tl ort, Bombay 


Lhe objects of thc Association ste — 


(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
foMmpany agi st lasbility to ,ay compensnati 1 
wr dimigcs te workmen emyzloycd by them or 
thelr dependants for injurins o1 ac idcnts fit | 
or otherwise arising out of and in the cous 
of their cimmployment; (8) the insurance 
mem! ci of the Compiny 1gimst loss or dam t,¢ 
by or incidental to fir, byhtuing, etc , and 
(e) to reinsure Orin any wiy provide for 0! 
agunst the liability of the Company upon ins 
wsurices gruntecd or eutered inte by the 
Comypany ind gencrudy to effect and obtw 
re-Ansurinas = Counterimsmances and counter 
Juarantecs ete etc ef¢ 


The Association ¢ msistcd of 56 members 01 
let Octobcr, 1034 


Allmumbcarpet (he Millowncrs’ Ass ciation ire 
hgibic for aumissicn to the Muti Comy ats 
Non minlas we uso cligible tor memberst yy 
tthe Mutuil p osided their uppliowit | 
wproved of by the Gommuttec of the Mill 
ywoeig Asshocsallon 


Lho affairs of the Voitual Insurince Asset) 
tion ac under the control of a Load of Dict 
tors 


Tho prsent Directors are — 
Mr A Geddas (Chairman) 


Sir Ness Waidin KBr C1I¥, bir Jose! 
Kay, Kt , Sir Ohunilil V Mchta,h osT Rit 
D  Morirn Esq, S JD bohlitvals Iq ! 
Stones, Ksq OBL, H J Rinyi, Lag 
AC M Cunsctyee, Ley, ma, IL B, Secret 
of the association 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 


Ihe Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estal 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are — 


(a2) ‘Lo «ncourage friendly feeling and 
aninuty among business comin 
on all subjects connected with Ub 
common good of Indian meichants 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(¢) 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 


(2) 


(9) 


(A) 


lo mako = reprosntations 


fo undertake spocial on yuiries 
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Jo secu1e organised action on all subjc cts: 
iclating, to the interests of the ludlan 


business 


community directly and 
indirectly 


fo promote the objects of the Indian 


business community in matters of 
inland and toreign trade shipping and 
transport industry and manufacture 
banking and insurance 


do collect and disseminate statistical 


and other information securing the 
promotion of the obja ts of the ( ham 

ber and to make efforts for the spread 
of commeicial and economic knowledge 


lo take vil ste ps which may be neccssary 


fol promoting supporting or opposing 
legisiaticn or other wtion affocting 
the vfo1rcsaid interests by tho Govern 
nent or any Depaitmont thereof or 
by any local body or bodies» and im 
gencral to take the tinttiative to 
secure the welfare of the busintss 
community in all respects 


to Loacal 
Central or Impirlal authorities xe 
cutive cr Togislative on my matter 
affecting trade comincice minufac 
turecrthipping banking ¢1 insuranco 


lo undeitake by irbitration tho settic 


ment of « »mmerciil disputes between 
merchants ani tusinossmen and iso 
to provide f r arbitiiti n in respect 
of disputes arising in the couse of 
trado industry or transport and to 
secure the services of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable 


Po advauce and promote commercial 


and technical educution and to fund 
and support estiblishments and insti 
tutions for such purpc ses 


ind 
acticn tor securing 1¢dress tor Icpiti 
Mate grievances «f ant branch of 
trade or industry as also all such 
other actlon as mav be conductive to 
the extension of trade comunerce ar 
manuficture or incidentil to the 
attainment of the above objets 


Lo secure the intercsts and well being, 


of the Indian business communitics 
abroad 


lo securc wherever possible crgauised 


and/o1 concerted action 
subjects involving the 
of members including 
conditions of employment — of 
industrial labour in vari us indus 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 


on all 
Interests 
rogulatin, 


(7t) To nominate delegates and adv! 


gers, etc, to 1epresent the em 
poser of India at the Annual 
nternational Jabour ( onftrenc 
of the League of Nation» 


(Ww) Io take up consider and formulate 


ideas on the subjects which ate 
on the Agenda of each Inter 
national Labour Conference 
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(2) lo take all steps which may be 
necessary for promoting sup 
polting or opposing 1ecommenda 
tins or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference 


(!) And generally to do all that may he 
nectssary in tho interesta of the 
itallyation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly 


Thef llowing Ass >ciations are affiliated t 
the Chamber — 


lhe Grain Merchants’ Association 
Jhe Bombay Rice Merchants Association 


ihe Bombay Yarn (oppcrand Brass Native 
Merchants Association 


fhe Bombay Shroff Association 


The Bombay Pearl Merchants und Jewellers 
Association 


The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd 
lhe Silk Merchants \ssoclation, Bombay 
The Sugir Merchints Associ 100 


Jhe Miharashtra (hbamber of Commerce 
Lombay 


The Bombay Grain Dealers § Associition, 
Bombay 


lhe Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association 
The Chamter of Income Tax Consultants 


lhe Induwu National Steamship Owners 
Association 


The Seeds Fraders’ Association 

Ihe Indian Insurance Cos’ Association 
Ihe Bom! .y Kariana Merchants Association 
Jhe Indian Mitch Manufacturers Association 
Jhe Bombay Coal Morchants Assoctation 
‘Lhe Swadesiu Mi irket ( ommittee 

Shieo Mahajan Association 

The Muccadum Association 


Ihe Society of Indian Accountants and 
Auditors 


The Bombay Cotton Merchants and Mucca 
jums Association Br mbiy 


The Bombay Malabar Karlana Merchants 
Association Bombay 


‘Lhe Ghee Merchants Association Bombay 
Bombay Ol Merchants Associatiun Bombay 
Metal Lichange Association, Bombay 
Sholapur Kapad Uyaparisangh 

Bombay arn and Silk Merchants Association 
Bombay Diamond Merchants Association 


Under the Montagu Chelmaford Reforms, the 
Chamber has the right of clectang one represen 
tative on tLe Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
( hamber alsa has the right to elect five represen - 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee 
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Ihe following are the Oiffice-bearers of the 
indian Merchants’ Chamber for the year 1936 .— 

Presulent —Mr Rahimtoola M Chinoy 

Face President —-Mr A D Shroff 


Members (Elected) —Mr J OC  Setalvad, 
Mr Manu §Subedar Mr Nagindas T Mastcr, 
Mr M © Ghia Mr N M Ray) Mr S C 


Majuindar Mr Dinrajlal ( “Mol Sir Chunilal 
VY Mchta, KOoS!r Me Kasturbha: JIalbhai 
Mr Keshavprasid (© Isa! Mr Amratilal 
hhalidags Mr M Amersy Mr Bhawanh A 
khimys Dr M = Venkatrao Mr Lhakonlal 
H Vaki! Mr Nandlal M Bhuta Mr Mangaldas 
B Mchta Mr Jal A VD) Naoroy! Mr Sarabha) 
Pritaprat M: Walchind Hirachant Me 
Purushotam = kanji Sir sorahyji N 
Pochkhianawalla kT Mr Chandulal ’ Parikh 


Co opted —Sheth Chaturbhuj 
Mr lachmandas H Dap. ‘ir Hormasy: P 
Mody KBI MLA The Grain Merthants 
Association (Mr Veljil Napoo) lhc Bombay 
Grain Jcalers Association (Mr Khim Madan 
Bhuypuria) The Silk Merchants Association 
(Mr Behram \ faranyia) Lhe Seeds Traders’ 
Association, (M1 RatilalM Gandhi) The Sugar 
Merchants Association (Mr Sankalchand G 
Shah) The Infian Insurance Cos Association 
Mr & S Ramchandta Alyer) ‘The Bombay 

ariina Mctchants Association (Mr D P 
lata) Ih Bombay Shroff Association (Mr 
MohanlilA Parikh) Thc Maharashtra Chamber 
of Commerce (Mr G S Ranubc) [he Bombay 
Rice Merchants An’ ctation (Mr Fakirmahomed 
( L Sian) Lhe Swadcshi Market Committec 
(Mrs lilavati kK Munshi) 


Gordh indas 


Le Offt1io —Mr Mathuradas Vissanji MTA 
(Legislative Assembly) Mi: Jakhmidas R 
Tairsu MLC (Bombay Legislative Council) 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas At Cc Tk MBE 
(Bombay Port J1ust) Mr Gordhandas G 
Morarji, (Bombay Port Trust) Mi Mathuradas | 
Canjl Matani (Bombay Port Lrust) Raja 
Bahadwt Govindlal Shivlal, (Boinbay Muni 
cipality) Prof Sohrah KR Davat, (Bombay 
University Senate) Mr Chumlal B Mechta, 
(Indian Ccntral Cotton (ommiitce) Mr M A 
Mastcr (Gove ming Body off M M1 8 ‘Duff rin ) 
Mr K S Ramchandra Alye1 (Bombay Board of 
Communications) Mr K P Masani (Bb B & 
( I Rly local Advisory Committec) Mr 
hapilram H Vakil, (Royal Institute of Science) 


Secretary —Mr. J K Mehta, Ma 


Assiutant Secretaries —-Mr A H Maru 
bc, (Koon) (Not) Mr.C A Ramalingham 


B 


The following are the representatives of the 
Chamber on the various public bodies — 


Bombay Port Trust—Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt, CIE, MBB, (Cotton) 
Mr Gordhandas G@ Morarji (Piecegoods) 
Mr Mathuradas C Matani, (Gram an 
Seeds), Mr Lakhmidas Tairgee 
(General), Mr A D Shroff (General) 


Bombay Municipal Corporatwn —Raja Baha 


dur Govindlal Shivial 
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Advisory Committee of the Bombay Derclopm 
Depariment —Mr Manu Subedar 


Indian Central Cotton Commuttee 
Mr Chunilal B Mehta 


Adiiuory Commuter of the houal Institute 
Scoence —Mr hapilram H Vakil 


4ditsory Committers of hatlways —Mr 
Gordhandas G Morarji (G JT P), Mr k 
P Masani(B B &C 1) 


f 


Raluay Rules Adiwoy Commitee —sy 
Purshotamdas JThahurdas Kt cir 
M Bk Mr Manu psubedar Ihe FH n 
Sir Pluroze C Sethna At OBL = Seth 


Mithuradas Vissany), Mr M C Ghia 


Governing Body of the Inhan Meicini | 


Murine Trasnung Ship Dufferin —Mr 
M A Mister 
Senate of the Bombay Unarersufy— 11 f 


Sohrib R Davar Bar at Law 


1 raffic Control Committer, bombay) —Mr ] 
Ri lLairsece 


Bourd of Communuahons —Mr K S BR lye 


Intian Sa lors’ Hom Commitlee—Mr M A 
Master 


Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 


Lhe objects of the Association are as follows — 


(2) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants the busines 
of the piece goods trade in gencra] at Komb1y 
and to protect the interest thereof (0) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece goods business and to frame such linc 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade () to 
collect und assort statistics relating to plece gc ods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemt ! 
advisable for the protection and advancement (| 
objects of the Association or any of them 41 |! 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may | 
referred to for arbitration 


The following are the office bearers for tt 
current year — 


Charman —Mr Devidas Madhavji Thaker ¢ 
gt 


Deputy Charman —Mr Haryivan Valji 


Hon Jowt Secretarwes —Mr Matbar?! 
Haribhal, Jp and Mr Padamesey Dam ue 
Govindji, 


Hon Treasurer —Mr Mutji Laxmidas 
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Grain Merchants’ Association. 


The object of this body 13 ‘ to promotc the 
interests of the merchants and to put the grin 
nd ail seeds trade on 1 sound footing It 
; an Influential body or large memttrship 
[he office holders tor the current ye ir are ag 
tollows — 
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€ Adiiman —Mr Vera) khatan 
Vue Chairman Mr Ratansi Hiry! 
Jton Sccrdaiy - Mr Nathoo Coover) 
Acting Secretary -—Mr  G:anpatram Nirottam 
Raval 
The address of the Association 18 262, Masjid 
Bunder Road, Mandvi Post, Bombay 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
ytarted la Septamber 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchints 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, si feguard- 
inz their Interesta against measures likely 
to afrect them adversely, colecting financial 
10 Justrial and trade statisti.s, and disseminatin, 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the (Chamber 


Membership of the (hamber ts confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to thc 


Nasik, Ahmeinazw Thani and Last and West 
KAhandesh and Belzium wd Indian Stato 
adjomlng these districts 


Provident Mr Wailchind Hirachand 


View Presedents —Mr M T Dah wmukar 
Mr lD BR Gharpure, Mr V R Velinkar 


S crelary —Mir D V. Kelkar, m A, 
The ohe 3 of the Chamber are In the Phoeniy 


(ity of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District Building, Graham Rord, Ballard Lastate, 
loons, Sholapur, Satara, Ratnagirl, Kolaba, Bombvy 
KARACHI. 
The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- (North Western Railway) Mi | Richard 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar son (National Bank of India itd) Mr ¢ 


to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.” All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs 750 entrance tee and the 
monthly subscription 1s Rs 18 The sub- 
a(ription to the Chamber's periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Rs 80 per annum yxr set 
(nt tape monthly Impoit and Lxipoit State 
ments and Kxport Manifists and Non Mc mbers 
Re 100 per oct per annum) Rs 10 per annum fo1 
the "Weekly Prieccw Current and Markct Ri port 
The affairs of theo Chambc1 arc managed by a 
( nmittce of ten members consisting of &@ 
(hairman Vicc Chaiiman and cizht mc mbers 
lected at the annual general meting of the 
Chimber as early in the ycar as possibkh = The 
(hamber ¢lects a reprcsentutive on the Bombay 
! ,idlatrve Council four rcprescntatives on the 
hiridh, Poit Trust two on the Karachi Muni 
cipality and {wo on the North Weatcrn Ralway 
Alvisory Committee Karachi Thou were 
X members of the Chamber in January 1936 
liv following are tho officers for 1936 — 


Charman Mr G We Rasthen, (J o1bes 
Korbes Campbell & (0 J ti) 


Vice Chaurman Mr J W_. Andorson 
(Grahams Trading Co (India), Ltd ) 


Vembers of Committee Mr] ( Buss, MLA 
(Burmah-Shell Oil storage and Distributing 
Lo of India, Ltd), Mr R B kairclough 
MC, Saas poetical) Corporation  Itd) 
Mr J J. Flockhart (Mackinnon Mackcnsie 

Co), Mr H K ( Han, (Mcass Ralli 
Brothers, Ttd ) Mr B W Hawhe1, (Missis 
Bombay Co, Ltd.), Mr A K Homan 


T Voegeli (Volkart Brothe ts) 


Representative on the Bombay Jegvslatire 
Council. Mr J Humphrey, OBF 


Representatrres on the Karachs Port Zrust 
Messrs H S Bigg Withr OBL G H 
Raschin J W Anderson and J J 1 lockhiurt 


Representatives on the Karachi Muniwipalsty 
M1 A W Hutton 0oBE Mc, and Mr 
W IT never 


Representatwes on the North Western Railuay 
Local Advvsory Committic, Karachy Mcssrs 
G@ H Kaschen and ( W Warington 


Ag Secretary —Mr H M Gomes 
Ag Public Measurer Mr J G Smith 


The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives speci2] assistance to mem 
bers:—The Committee take into consideration 
and givean opinion upon questions submitted 
by Members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors tor 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem 
bers of the Chamber or when one Member and & 
party who is pot a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators under 
certain regulations Similarly, the Chamber, 
under Certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber, 
A public measurer 18 appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 
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MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
Cd in 1336 All merchants and other persuus 
eNgaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are cilgible 
for membership Any assistant signing a fllm 


or signing per-profora firmiseligible Members . 


who are absent trom Madras but pay thei: sub- 
B:riptions may be represented in the Chambcr 
by thelr puwers-of-attorney, ag honorary mem- 
bers, subject to ballot. Honorary members 
thuy elected are entitled to the full privilege 
ot ordinary members. Niection for Membership 
18 by ballot at a geveral meeting, a mujority ot 
two-thirds ot the recorded Votes being nec easurs 
to secure election lvery Member pays an 
eotrance fee of Rs. 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
represented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Ks. 100 once in ten ery each. The subserip- 
tions shali not exceed Rs. 300 per annum, pay- 
able quaiterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time im accoidance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances. Absentecs in Iu- 
rope pay no pose ape and members tempor- 
arly absent from rags pay one rupee per 
mopth. Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions, Mem 
bers becoming Jusolvent cease to be membeis 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
inent of the entrance donation. 

‘he Chamber undcrtakes arbitrations and 


surveys, the granting of cortificates of orlain ani 
the registration of trade marhs. One of th 
rules tor the last named is “‘that no = tradc 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalt of 
an Indian firm trading under a European name, 
The tollowing publications are issued by the 
Chamber —Mudras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage schedule and Madras Landin, 
Charges and Harbour Dues schedule 
_. There are 67 members and 9 Honorary Mem 
| bers of the Chamber in the current year and th: 
Officers and Committee for the year are as 
follows -— 
Chairman —M1 T Riley 
Vue Charman —Sir Wiliam Wright ob} 
MLC 
(ommutee — Messrs W M Browning, H \ 
Colam, J Nuttall, D M Reid, mirc ang 
AS lodd 
Secretary GQ. Gompertz 
Jhe tollowing are vodies to which the Cham 
ber is entitled to clect representatives and 
the representatives elected tor the year — 
Madras Legislative Council Sir William Wright 
OBI ,MLC 
Madras Port Trust Messrs W M_ Browning 
K D Dennistoi, DV M Reid and H §& Lown 
Co) poration of Madras —Mesosrs W 8B 
Horrochs J A Rowland Know and & 
1, Walkc 
Federation of Chamber o 
Britwh Empire: Mr |} 


Commerce of th 
« M Strouts 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
establishc din 1909 has its Registered Olfice in 
Madras ‘The objacts of the Chamber are those 
ugual tor sach bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially im the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of membere Special objects 
aFe stated to be — 

‘To maintain a Library of books and pubii- 
cations of commercialinterest, so as to diffuse 
commercial] information and knowiedge amongat 
its members 

“To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, efther on behalf 
of the Chamber or In co-operation with others ”’ 

There ate two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary The usual conditions as to eligl- 
bility for election prevail 

The Chamber is a member of (he | ederation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian Nationa] Committee of the Luter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitration issues crtificates of 
origin and certilicates msoices 


The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In the Madras Legislative Connell 
and the Chamber has also becn accorded the 


right of electing a representative to that body 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1910, the 
Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation. Under the State Aid 
to Industmes Act, 1928, the Chainber has the 
right to elect one Member to the Board of 
Industries. 

The Chamber al o sends its representativer 
to the Board of (ommunicatious the Provin 
cial Cotton Committee, the Advisory Com 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Social Hygiene Council 
(Madras Branch), the Annamalai University, 
State Technica) Scholarship Board, Advisors 
Committees of the Government, Rayapuram 
and Ophthalmic Hospitals, Income-tax Board 


of Refcrees, ctc 
482 members on the 


The Chamber has 
rolls and has its own building. Several 


Associations inthe City of Madras apd Cham 
bers of Commerce Upcountry have been affiliated 
to this Chamber. 
Prestdent.—C Abdu) Hakim Sahib 
Vce-Prestdents.—Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sahib 
and Kumararajah M A Muthiah Chetti! 
of Chettinad, 


Honorary Seoretarves.—Rao Saheb T. & 

ee Mudallar and Mr. Yakub Al 
n. 

Asstatant Secretary —P, R, Nair, B.4., B. com 
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NORTHERN INDIA 


Northrn India Chamber of Commerce 
(ommerce Housc, 11, Lawrent: Road, Lahore 


(Chairman —Rail Bahidws L Binda Saran 
Face Chatman —Prof W Robrts oOlb 
WULO 


Committee —Itai Bahadur Pandit Bilak Ram 
Mi: J € F Dividson Ral Bahadur Bawa 
pings Singh Mr P H Guest Mr F R 
liuawkis OBK Mr L ( Hughes Dewan 
Bahadur Dcwan Krishna Kishore Dahiiwals 
Hon ble Rai Bahadur L Ram Sarin Das O14 
aGS Mr H J Rustomy Sardar Sahib 
Suldir ig ae Singh Chawla Mr J ( Laylor 
Mr J G Wyltc 


(Chamber Membre —M 34ts Spedding 


Dinga 
Singh & Co Lihore 


M sure Gilland rs Ar 
luthnot & Co Lahor The Civil & Miltary 
unavette, Lahore Ihe Allahabad Hank I td 
Jihore , Messrs Dinanath Sheop rshad Lahore 
Mss4 Bird &(o, Lahore Mr H J Rastomy 
tvhore The Colky.na Lstate Ltd Okare 
In B C G@ A (Punjab) Lid Khanc wal 
M ssrs Tht Bharit Insurance(o [td Lahore 
Ih Jallo Resin Lactory Labor Ihr National 
link of India Itt) Lihore Messrs The Attock 
OU ¢o Ltd Ruiwalpindt Ihe € ntril Bunk 
at India, Ltd Lihore M sers Ral Bahadur 
M la Rams Sons Lahore M ssrs IJhe Murrce 
Brwry Co Ltd Rawalpinkk Mossra Sh 
(ansh blour Mills Co 11) Tyallpur M ss14 
Miler Singh Sapuran Singh Chiwla Lahore 


ih North Western Railway [ahore = The 
brhore Kkectia Supply €o0  Itd  Lihorc 
Ih Jmpourial Bink of India J vhore Messis 


swint Ram & Suus Lahore, Mcssis Grindlay 


UPPER 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
i8 concerned with trade, commerce and manu 
tactures in the United Provinces and has its 
regiatered office at Cawnpore Membcrs are 
lected by the Committee, subject to ‘onfirma- 
tion by thenext general meeting of the Chamber 
(~ntlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
cl cteed honorary members of the Chainbcr af 
the members In a General Meeting and such shall 
te exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
a follows —A firm, company or assool 
ation having ita place of. business in Oawn- 
pore, Rs 300 a year, an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Oawnpore, 
13 300 , firms or individuals having their places 

f business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
| alf the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
tianch office in Oawnpore necessitates psymcot 
Ol tull rates 

{he affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
| haged by a Committee of ten members 
Which has power to constitute Local Commit 
f(s Of from four to seven members each 

trade centres where membership 1s 

SU! iclently numerous to justify the step Such 

| alCommittees have power to communicate 
ly with the Central Committee 

the Chamber appoints arbitration [ribu 
\ s for the settlement and adjustment of dis 


& Co [tl Lahor M ssrs The Imperial 
Lobacco Co ot India 1t1 Ishorn Messrs 
Sir Daya Kishin Kaul & Sous Lihore Messrs 
Che Rawa pindi Fiectric Power (o, Ita, 
Rawalpindi Messis Ihe Lakshm Insurance 
Co, Ttd Lahore Th Intuin Mildurt Fruit 
Farms Iti Renala Khurd Messrs Ub roi 
Iti Salkot Msrs Rai Samb Munshi Gulab 
Singh & Sos Lahore M ssrs B BR Herman 
& Mohiatta Iti Tihor Messra Lloyds Bank 
Ltd Lahore Messrs Ihe Burmah Shell Ol 
Storag & IDstiubuting Co of India Ltd, 
Lahor M 4sro Imp iia Chemical Industries 
(Inia) Lt! JT aihor Mara Ih khangra 
Vally Slat (o Iti Tahore M sera Siemens 
({ndia) Iti Lihore Messrs Buckwell & Co. 
Tt lahore Mcssis Punjib Portlind Cement, 
Ltd Wah Mcssra A ferguson & Co. 
lahore Officer im Charge Muilitiry Farms, 
Ohira Mes rs Cttar Chind Kapur & Sons. 
Lahore Messrs Callcnders € able & Construc 
tion (o Ltl Tshore Mcssrs Thc New I gerton 
Woolt n Mills €o0 Dhirrwil Messrs Martin 
& Co Jihore M ssrs The Sunlight of [ndia 
Insurame (o Lt! Lahore Messrs Owen 
Roberts & (0 Ltl Tihore The Punjab 
National Bink [tl Tuhore Messrs 8 Suan 
Sinzh A Sons T thore €antt Messrs Michael 


Mirtind ¢o fahore 
Honorary Members —Mr HW P  JShomas, 
BSC MAIKRF WNZSOC CF Ru Rahadur 


1] Ram fal M1 
OR] 


Secretary —M1i H J Martin 


1¢(8 Mr G N Garnier, 


Jel Address — Cormerce 
Iclephone —2237 
INDIA 


utes when tnvited, to do so, members of the 
ribunals being selected from a regular printcd 
list of arbitrators 


The Chamber his tn the present year 61 
members two honorary Members and seven 
affiliated members 


The following are the officers — 


fresudent -Mi Harry Horsman MC (The 
Swadcshi Cotton Mills Co IJtd) Vue Pre 
sidentl —Mr 7 M_ Town (Mcssrs Begg 
Sutherland & Co Itd) Members —Mr Jung 


Bahadur Mirhoutia (Messrs Moonna Jall 4 
Sons) Mr w J W Plummer (fhe Swadesh 
Cotton Mills (0 Itd) Mr hk 1) Price 
(iu Muir Mills (> Ltd) Rai bahadur Babu 
Ram Narun Saheb (Cawnpor) Rai Bahadur 
Lala Rameshwar VPirehal Bagla (Vicssrs 
trangadhir HBaijnath) Mr J Linker (Lhe 
Butish Jndia Ccrpotation itd) Mr A 
Wilkinson (M sors Kepgg Suth land & Co. 
1td), wd Mr Desmond Loung (The Plonecr 
ltd) Representaturcs on the United Provinces 
Legulaty e Countd —-Mr k M ‘Souter CIL, 
MLC (M sers Bord 4 Macdonald Itd) Ihe 
(Hon ble S11 Twala Prasad Srivastaya, Kt, 


{MLC (Cawnpore) 


Seantary ——Mr H W Morgan 
Head Clerk. —Babt. B N Ghosal 
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MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


Ihe Merchants Chamber of United Provinces 
Wat chtablished an Novembar 1932 with the 
object of safeynarding the interest of trade and 
Industry in the United Provincos providing 
Tognlar and efhcicnt statistical und mtclhgene 
Givie to the busmess firms of the province 
ind g¢nerally h Iping the promotion of trad 
and busim ss in the United Provinces through 
Proper organisation of comm ial opinion 
fhe Chamboror presents almost cntuely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to its im mbership 
Cotton Mills Sugar Mills fute Mills Silk 
weaving anil Hostory work Banks and Firms 
cngagd in extensive devlings inp Picet goods 
country produccd Hide and fo ather = Ch 
Chamber maumtatns a ceascl ss) channcl of 
correspondcace with the Central and Provincial 
Governments and the vation nalways on all 
Ponts of Commeraal grievances whither of 


general or of pees interest [ft i4suce cy 
month an Laghsh and Hind) Ballet ame; 
Its m inbors who ar scatterc over the enti 
proving The report of the activities of t] 
Chainber 15 a regulir fcatate of the daily pr as 
of the proving The constitution of the 
Chamber which i registercd under Indian 
Compints Act 1913 with a lecnce under 
secfion 26 provides for in Baccutive Consisting 
of} Pr mdent 2 Vice Presidents and 18 ordinary 
Members of the Coundal A whole time Seer 
fary 18 attached to» the organisation — Lhe 
puncipal Ofha Boarers tor the ycar 1936 ar 
agtell vw 


Tr otnt Mt SM Bashir 

Sennor be fdrosed at Sardar Inder Singh 
Finor bee Prosdent — Mr Ram Ratan Gupta 
Scartary Mi Wk M Purhkayastha M4 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


Ih United Provinecs Chamber o1 Comme rec 
was (stiablished in 1914 and represents vl thie 
important commeraal nado mdustrial interests 
ol the Province The (Chamber 1s recoguised 
Loth by the Provincialand Cent al Governments 
and is the sok) Commerce Constitu ney for 
roturmng 1» member to the Waited Provinces 
Legislative Cound Tt 18 reprcsented on. the 
Cawnpoie Muniwipal Boird the Jocal Advisory 
Committees ot the Kast Indian Railway Great 
Indiin Peninsula) Railway, Rehilhund and 
humaon Rulway Benzal and North Western 
Rulway and on the Informal Committce of the 
East Indian Railway Lhe Chamhrs repre 
acntatives also ait on the Provincial Bowrds of 
Tndustris Tconomie J nqury Hi-h School and 
Intermdiate Lduac ition and Ioan Commission rs 
ind Gov rning bodies of Government foxtile 
and Dycmg ani Printing Schools Agriculture 
Colles) and Sir If BO Technological [nstitute 
Cawnpore and various other public bodies 
in the Province Ihe Chamber is affiliated 
to the T+ deratuen of Indian Chambers ot Com 
incice and Industry as also to the National 
Committce of the International Chamber ot 
Comme icc 


Membership —Any firm imdividual, company 
corporation o1 association engaged o1 inter sted 
in tredc commerce or industyy is cligihle 101 
momb rship ot the Chamber 


[The number ot mombers on rcpgiste: is 16> 
(113 Local and v2 Mofussil) 


rhe following are the Olfcc Beavers 
Mcmbers of the Lxecutive Committec ~ 


Present —Rai Bahadur Vikramayit Singh 
MBD,MLC 


and 


Tore Pr sidents —R B Tali Rimearan Dis 
(Tr MCS, Rat Sahib Goi Nath 


Tony Secretary —Rai Bahadur Ramcshwu 
Prasid Bartha 


Jiony Jt Seerctaxy—Rai Sahib Krishnali) 
Gupta 


Assistant Secretary —Mr M L Gupta WA 
B com ASAA RA, Incorporitcd Account of 


Freeutiue Committers — Rul 
Bahadur Babu Baghwin Das (Messin H B vi 
A Co) Mr B P Siivastiuva (Lhe Cawnper 
Dyemg \ Cloth Printing Go Itd) Mi CI 
Mchta (Messrs Bharat Luginecring Co Jt!) 
Mr RK J Aurora (Messis Aaramcand [hay ar 
A Bror IJItd) Lala Hari Shanker Bi It 
Lala Ram Chandr (Mcssrs Re opnariun 
Ramchandra) Lala Girdhari [al Bajay (Menst 
Taxminarain Gitdhar: Lal), Mr Mohan J3l 
(Missrs Moolchand Mohan Lal) Mr I VP 
Varshnaie (lhe U P Glass Works Lt!) 
Mr S Macwill (Mcasrs Macwall A ‘ 
ltd), Mr 3 M Taufly (Messrs Lasihurrabm 
& (0), Mr Dwasha Prasad Singh ‘Kuny 
Rudra Pratap Narain Singh Padrauna “I 
Mohan Lal Sah (Messrs Durga Sah Mola 
Lal Sah Ranihhet) Munshi Ram Aum 
Bhargava (Prop Newul hishore Esta! 
Rai Govind Chandra Suhib wirc Bonar > 
Mr Wari khishen Somani (Messrs Manakc hat 
Shadirim) M1 Ranjit Sinzh, (Missrs bh 
Cotten Mills Co Ltd) Mr G P Mehr tt! 
(Mossrs stidershanmaharay Nandram), ‘* i: 
Rama Shanker Sahib Thakurdwara , ae 
Ram kishendas Bajoria (Messrs Jagan! 
Binjraj) 


Mem! ers of the 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


The Indian Chamber 
{J spar Mandal) T vhor 
PH. snd was registered 
( mpanies Act 1882 1n 7913) The mamnobyects 
ir which the Chamber was catablished were 
t safeguard the mt tests of Tndian Comme re 
fride and = Agriculture Ihe Chamber is 
1 ogmised by the Punjab Govetnm nt and the 
(ovcrnment of India Phe Chamberis affliated 
t the Federation of Indiin Chamber of Com 
mera and industry and 1 memberof the Tnter 
nititonal Chamber of Commere Paris Th 
(himbet has trade marks r zisti ition Depart 
mut and has Bouwd of Arbitration to scttle 

mm roal disputes Meambersof the Commit 


of Commerce 
wis established in 
under tle Indian 


t Jor 1936.37 arc Freautent—J ala Wirkinhan 
ful B A (Canteb) = Bart at law J aby ove 
}oe President — Joly Muth Ray Bhalla 


Minaging Dircetor Punjab Co operitne Bank 
it] Tahow bh EF Sardar Habib Ullah wer ¢ 

Bairit Jaw fLahere fon Secretary Sardar 
} S Sodhbins 17 4% (Pondon) FA 

11s ntmg Messrs Sodhbans & Co Ro yistercd 
4 untintsand Atllit ts Lahore Vemler 

Dr Des Ray Narang representing Punjab 
Sua: Milly Ftd Jahere RS Lala Sohan Lal 
ryprnentmg Pahon Electine Supply Co, [td 

Mie H D Mehta representing Northetn India 
Indstrance Co Tid Puhore Mr S Ro Jariwala 
wi 11 iB rept senting tle Central Bank of 
India Ptd) DPahor Daly Harsukh Rata pr sen 
fing (he Pungub National Bank Ltd = Fahore 
! Sundar Das Bhill Limber Mctchanfs T ahere 
Mi kK RR hhosh oof M ssrs) Khosla Bios 
bubhshers Lahorw Mri S Po lul of the Insu 


(Dc sr] rane 


Pubhaty (> Ttd Lahore Mr TES 
Balhaya of Messrs 4 Balhaya A Bros Mt 
chantsant Ag nts Tauhor Mr H B Nandy 
Minyane Diceter lazilkha Licetiie Supply 
Co lid Tahar Wi B ON Khost. of Mcssis 
lauds Ttd th Mall Tuhonm wk oS Ch 
Ablul karim Hon Wasisteate Pahore 

heprosentati cs of Diffaaant Bodies Farnt 


De clopment Roard Tanjab 1) Harkishen fal 


T ahore 

Indian Central Cotton Committee—h B 
Sardar lHabib Ullah bah ore 

hoard cf Leonomu Inquoy Punjab Sardar 
PS Sodhbing [whore 

Communivahion hoard Punjat | Maha 
Netunm Maniger Ganesh Plour Mills Tid 

V WA Adtuory Committee —Sardar PS 


Sodhbins Lihorw Mr HD Mehta I ahor 


Railway bates td wory Committee —T Maha 
Nounain Fyallpur Sardar Po oS) Sodhbana 
Tuhoe Mr HOB Nanda TP ahor 


In ome fae bart of T fowe Sardar P 
S Sodhbins Tahoe kK JF Sardir Hibib 
Ullyh Tahow Veo GS Salarrya Amritsar 
. Maha Narain ly ulputr 


PUNJAB. 


fhe Punjab Chamber of Commeice has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the cue 
t mareavntile interests on the usual lines in the 
Jinjab, the North West liontice Province 
uid khashmir dhe Chamber has branches 
it Amritsar and Lahore M mbotship is by 
Jallot and ig restiicted to Banks, Merchants 
(Wholcsale ), Rulways and proprictors of large 
Industrial intercsts [he entrance fee 15 Re 1 
ind the rate of subscription Rs 180 per vcar 
Ihe Chamber returns one member to a scat on 
the Reformed Punjab Tegislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association — and 
shies representation in the Indian J egislative 
Assmbly with other Chambers which are 
Members of the Assoctated Chimbcrs of 
Commerce of India, in the seat a)Jotted to the 
Assoxlated Chambers Ihe (hamber 15 a 
In mber of the Jederation of (himbets of 
( timerce, London ‘The Chamber 18 1¢pre 
Fentcd on the Municipal Corporation of Dc thi as 
“ll won the N W Railway Advisory (om 
Q tec, Lahore 


the Managing Committee meeta at Delhi and 
wre and the following are ofhee bearers — 
) Bahadur P Mukerye MLC 


Mosers P Mukherjee & Co Ltd, Delhi), Mr R 


€ huirman | 


S Tairkv Deputy Chauman (The Ncw Fgerton 
Woolkn Mills Dhatiwal) Ahan Bihadur §$ 
M Abdulla (Mcsers S M Abdulla 4 Suns 
Delhi) Mr V EF Geray Ctr (Messts RR 
I Wood A Co Ltd Del) Tali Shit Ram 
(the Dalhi Qloth d General Mills Co Ttd = DeThy) 
M J HO Blachwell Mc (She Burmah Shell 
Oil Storage & Distiuibuting Co of India Itd, 
Now Dolhi) Mr U N Sen CBE (the Fastern 
News Agency Itd New Delhi), Mr H Clinch 


(Lloyds Bank Ttd Dil) Mr A’ Duguid 
Alc (Messrs Govan Brothas Tid = Dell), 
[hc BHonbk Rai Bahadur Tala Ram Saran 


Das, CTH, (fhe Mcla Ram (Cotton Mills J ahorc), 
Kai Sahib Lala Sohan Lal (Messrs Ru Sahib 


M Gulab & Sons Lahowc) Mr KR Proudlock 
(North Western Railway Dell) Mi Jachhm, 
Narain (Messrs TS M  Jachhnu Nauain, 


Amritsar), Mr Moti Rant Mehi. (Messrs Moti 
Ram Mehra & Co Annritsar) Mr W Roberson 
faylor (The Last India (art ¢(o ltd, 
Ataritsar), Mr A ( Mulkn (The Amritsar 
Distillery (o Ltd Amritsaz) 


Secretarves —Mesars A. F. Firguson & Co, 
lChartered Accountants, \«w Dothi, 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


BURMA. 


The Burma thamber of Commene, with 
headauarters at Kangoon,exists to encourage 
friendly teeling and unanimity among commercia] 
men on all subjects involving thelr common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and mad ifactures and, {in partiemar the gencral 
Mercantile interests of the province,to commun{- 
cate with public authoritics, associations and 
fndividuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these intercsts, and to provide for 
arbitration between partics willing to refer to 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber Thc following ure 
affiliated bodics :— 


Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Association. 
Rangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agente’ Association. 
Burma Planters’ Association, 

Tuvoy Chamber of Mines. 


The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies :— 
Council of State. 
Burma Legislative Council, 
Rangoon Port Trust Board. 
Rangoon Corporation. 
Victoila Memorial Park Trustees 
Pasteur Institute Committee. 
Burma University Council. 
Rangoon Development Trust. 
Police Advisory Board. 


Accountancy Classes 
Rangoon. 


Advisory Committee Constituted under thr 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 


Rangoon  (Ceneral Hospital 
Committee. 


Local Rallway Advisory Council. 
Bishop Rigandant Home Board. 


All British corporations, companics, firms of 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners ond brokers or who are connected with. 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, Inaurance, 
railways, commerce. art, science or Ilterature: 
are eligible to become Chamber Members | 


Advisory Board, 


Advisory 


Every n0n-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or Interested as Indicated above 
Is eligible for election as an Associate Member | 


The annual subscription for each Chamlb: 
Member 1s Re. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Re. 360 per annum. An 
sntrance fee of Rs. 150 is pavable bv each ncy 
Member Officials and others indirectly con 
nected with the trade 2f the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to tl: 
interests representei by the Chamber may be 
elected bythe Committee either on their own 
motion or on the auggestion of two Members a 
AHonorary Members of the Chamber. Aonorary 
Members are not required to subscrihe to thr 
funds of the Chamber. 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad 
dition to its ordinary work. It not 
publish any statistical returns. 


Representateve on the Council of State —Thi 
ifon’ble Mi W T Mcintyre. 


Representateves on the Burma Leguslatire 
Counral —) Tait Ksq, w.L.c and C, G, Wad 
house, aq , M L.c, 


Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Bourd -—A. A. Bruce, Esq , M.L. Buinet, Usy 
J. Tait, Lag, M.L¢C., and (. G. Wodehous 
“sq ,M LC 

Representative on the Rangoon Corporation 
T. Cormick fing , CA, 

Vicloret Memortal Park Trustee —L Burd 
Esq 

Pasteur Institute Committee —JT. 
M.L.C 

Burma Uneversity Committee —H B 
Kag., M.A. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Cominuttee 
—,E Bain sy 


Polue Advisory Board.—F, A. Maloolm Lsq 
Rangoon Deielopment Trust —T  Cormach 
Fisq , QA 


Nuit bay 


Prior 


Bistup Biyantet Home Bowed —Q KE Bim 
esq 

Accountancy Clusses Advisory Board - | 
Baird, Hag 

Local Railway Adrisory Councl- A A 


' Bruet, Esq 


Advisory Committee under the Aucitrary bore 
Aet, 1920 —C_ ¥. Pyett, Esq , MC 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce wa- 
established on 29th October 1868. 


The following are the members of the 
Chamber whi has its headquarters ait 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromande! 
Coast north of Madras :— 


Members.—The Coromandel Co, Titd,, 
Ripiey & Co , Gordon Woodroffe & Co, (Madras), 
itd,, Innes & Co,, Wilson & Co. Nortbern 


Circars Development Co., Burmah-Shell Ol 
Storage and Distributing Co, of India Ltd 
The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Deccan 
Sugar and Abhhail Co., Ltd. and Parry \ 
Co., Ltd. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Mr, 8. A. Cheesman (Chuirman). 
H. ¥. Ferguson. 

C, C. R. Reynolda. 
G. M. Lake (Secretary). 


” 
$9 
a? 


Department of Commercial Intellagence and Statistics 


Lhe rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term ‘member’ be understood a mercan- 
tile Orm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of & mercantile flLm or eatabhshment, 
ye % BOCIety of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapitam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of tho Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca 
nada can hold office Members are elected by 
hbulot The Committee, when called upon by 
lisputing members or non-members of the 
(hamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usaze and arbitrate upon any 
ommercial matter referre] to them tor final 


jiigment In either case a mmimum fee of 
Rs 16 must accompany the reference with 
ts & from a non member ani Re 1 from a 
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The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the genera] meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Rs 50. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
18 Rs 120 perannum payable quarterly, and for 
cach member whose place of business is else- 
where is Ra 60 ptr annum, payable In advance 
Ihe Committee usually meets once a month on 
tho penultim te | hursday and the general body 


meete on the lrat ‘Lhursday 


A Tortnightly Circular of current rates of 


member as piyment for the Chimbers Sealed Produce freights, and exchange is diawn up by 


( «rtificate 


Ithe Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


jhe Department of Statistica was rerbsorbed 
into the Department of (ommercii) Totellizence 
with effect from the lst December 1922 The 
jomnt department has its office at No 1, Coun 
i] House Street, Calcutta It embraces two 
lintinct classes of Work = (a) the collection and 
dissemimation of information connected with 
overgens tride which may he of use to Indian 
hrms and (b) the compilation ind publieation 
of All India st «tistics 


ite) =Governinent v1 Tndii felt the neces 
ty for the creatwen cr 2. Central Stitis 
{ral Rescaich Bureau for the continu us 
muyois and =o interpretition of = ¢conom) 
ni statisticil tacts and phenomens and they 
Sathghed m £433 the nucleus of v Sta 
fistical Research JBureau under the Director 
( netalof Commeteial Intl cnee and Statastic 
UU thir headquirters The Director General is 
»wWwstaitioncd at the hewlquarters of the Gov 
trment f Inlix witha Deputy Direct 1 of 
( intuercial date tligence and a Depuly Directo 
t Stitistics al Cileutta and t new Deputy 
Dnector cf Stutistical Research at the hed 
irters 

\mong theimportant pub Iicitions for which 
the J)trector General is rcaponsible are the 
| lowe annua] volumes  heview of the 
| ult of Tad, Statement of the J oreign Sca 
lerne ‘lride and Navigation of Brith Tndia, 
Statigtiea] Abstract for British Indya, Agucul 
firul Statl tu Jatimates of Area and Yield of 
Irn ipil Crops the Mouthly surs y ci Tusi 
48 Conditions in Indi; and Indian Customs 
lint! The department also publisher a weekly 
}Oirnal—‘ The Indian Trade Journ.|"’— 
'h principal features of which are (4) 
' itmation 18 to tanff changes in foregn 
fC intnes which affect Indian interests (1) 
1 tices of tenders called for and contrats 
: eed by Governinent departments and pablic 

ies (¢) crop reporta and forecasts § (d), 


notificiticns affecting trade ( ) anilyas of In 
lian trade statistica (f) market reports price 
inj trade n ovements of the staple exports and 
imnorts, (/) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions ard (7) quarterly and annual 
repoits of the Indian Lradc Comumsssioners 
ibioa tand summaries of the leadinz features 
of consular and other trade reports 


The Department also administers the Com- 
WERCIA] JIBRARY AN! READING ROOM located 
at No 1 Council House Street Caloutta This 
was at first a small denartmental librarv used 
for the purpose of anrwering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Gavernment of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined tcchnological hbrary 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries atiarhcd to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence Statistics,and Patents and 
Designs and the resuitant ( ommercal Library 
and Reading Koom was placed under the admi- 
nlstrative control of the Dirtctor-General It 
has now been expanded into first-class tech- 
nical Hbrary contaimng over 15 922 volumes 
on differcnt subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest a> wel] as Indian and 
torelgn statistical publications and over 869 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports Ordinanly books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also avajlable on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India 


The Department works in close co operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern 
ment Departments in India with the Indian 
Irade Commissioners in Londou Hamburg 
and Milan with His Majesty’s J rade Commission 
e1¢in India and the Dominions, and with Consular 
Officers in various partsof the world And the 
vearlv increase in its correspondence shows that 
it isgteadily being used more and more both by 
firms in India and by ovorseas firms interested 


{ vetnmeut orders, communiques and other in fudian exports 
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British Trade Commissioner Service. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Departmont of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is o 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Offica and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 


information from all parts of the world , by dis- Cc 


seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible , 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders, Briefly, the policy on which it 15 based 
is the policy of assistance without interference 


The Department of Overseas Trade maintains, 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world , 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic mnter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empiro are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Torelgn countrics 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service 


Function of Commissioner.—Tho pii:meary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by Hritish 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire, He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time tuo time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominiona 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce ofthisaica His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area , to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers , to visit the 
principal commervial centres ; to report upon 
f competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation aftecting trade , 
to make an annual general report on the cond) 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manuiacturers and exporters. 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL 


The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 201-204 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a serics of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value, One of thelr recommenda- 


He 18 4180 expected to supply a regular fluw of 
commeriiil information of all hinds to his de 
partment to maintain an active correspondenc: 
with fizms in the United kingdom or the Dom 
nions who wi lh) to extend their tride with his 
aica . ond to give all possible assistance to the 
Tepresentilives of British firms who may visit 
his tornmtoty 


livery effort 13 made by His Majesty's Trad: 
ommissioners to hecp in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with @ complete range ot directo 
ries and reference books of all hinds and informa 
tlon is available with regird to such Mattcgs 1s 
tani? conditions port dues and charges through 
out the world, etc A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta = and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either tu 
call personally or to communicate their require 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im 
porters and buyers will co-operatt by makinz 
& more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom orthe Dominions may hr 
vdversely affected by foreign competition or 
therwiee. 


H. M’8 TRADE COMMISSIONRRS IN INDIA 
Caleutta— 
Sir Jhomas M Alnscough, OBE, 
ITis Majesty’s Senior Lrade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 
Mr. A. Schoficld, 
His Mycstys Trade Commissioner 31 


Calcutta. 

moat Box No. 683, Fairlie House, | airli 
Place. 

Telegraphic Addrew—" Lradcom, (¢ | 
cutta.”” 

Telephone No. ‘Calcutta 1042.” 


Bombay— 

Mr W. D. M. Clarke, 

flaa Majesty's Trade Commissionr at 
Bombay 

Post Box No 815, 3, Wittet Road, Bal'ard 
Estate. 

Telegraphic Address—* I'radcom, Bombay 

‘Telephone No.—" Bombay 230935. ° 


Cc ylon— 
Imperia] Trade Correspondent, 
lhe Principal Collector of (ustom 
Colombo. 


COTTON COMMITTEE. 


tions was that a permanent Indian Contra 
Cotton Committee should be established to 


Uh BLS GE LAL RE UY PSs ws 


matters of cotton policy, especially with refer 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal 
practices and slmilar matters. 


Indian Central Cotton Commuttee 


Yhe Indian Contra) Cotton Committee war 
ippointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory | 
body until 1923 Another recommendation 

t the original Committee was that a cotton cees 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton 
ihe Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the Sametime the Central Cotton Committee 
wis inoorporatcd and its membership enlarged 


in order to make it fully representative of all| 


scctions of the industry Its constitution ani 
jresent membership is as follows — 


INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMILELE 
MI MBIRS 


fasted ant St Bryce ¢ 
Whi 3A Vice Churnian 
t Astutltural bescuch or office 


CQ The UNpaet Advises to th Impasal 
( maof Acneultural Rose welaon Agrieudtural 
ratt ms or officio 


Jurt kt 
lingetial Coun a 


RET RESENTATIVE OF ACWICULEU RAT 
DI PARIWENSES 


Wibas M R Ry Rao Behadwm J) Anand 
loo Guu TAS 
Lombay The Director of Agrd ulti 


God t Proainces Mr JO OH 


In cctor of Agriculture 
Fenjgat —The Director of Agriculture 


Ritch Fas 


Cntral Provnces Mi 3 € McDougall, 
PaS  Datector of Agricult var 

leone Mr J PD OW TAS T) qauty 
ue (to. of Agricultura West Contr Circle 

1 We 


Drector Goncial of Commercial Untelinjena 


nl Stitastics er cficio 


PETIT TSINEATIVIS OL CHAMBIRS Ol 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCTALIONS 
[h bast India Cotton Assocition Si Tin 
1 tumdas Lhahurdas, At Cll MBI (bee 
I nt) 
Ih Bombay Millowners Assouation Vr $ 
D Sikdaty Ua 
lh bombay Chiumber of Commerce Mr 4 


\ Supantides 
Lic Indian Merchants Chamler Wr Chuuilail 


cht y 
Me Naiachi Chamtor ct Comma Mio G | 
( OR Coleridge 
Ih Ahmedabad  Mullowners « 4ssoqation 
‘th Sakarlal Balabhai 
Vhe Futicoun Chamber of Commaca Wt 


¥onesah 


uy th (pper India Chamber of Commicice 

linker 

wo Lmpire Cotton Giowm, Corpo! tion 
W Roberts, ork 


oe oe. 
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COMMI ROTAL KLPRESLNTAVIVES 
NOMINAILD BY LOCAL GOVI RNMINIS 


Mt Y GD shpande, 
R Aothue Mid ¢ 


Central Proriners 
Rao Tahadur G 


Meira Mr J Nuttall 

Punjed bhoan Buladw Sadar Habtbullih, 
ML¢ 

Bengal Mi Akin) Bandhau Guha 


COOPERATIVE BANKING 
hi PRLS NIATIVIL 


Rio Biuhidur Wo G Deshpandy c BT 


REPRESENTATIVES OF COTTON 
GROWLING INDUSTRY 


Mr AK S) Ramiaswami Gowndet 
Rao Biuhidur BOP S sha Reddi Garu 


Serdar Rao Bahidm Bhimbha 
Nath MTC Rio Bahidur ¢ 8 


Madras 
WR Rv 


lonby 
Ranchody 
Shor aliitts 


(nit ld Preanes khan bihidur Shalt 
Nazar Husun MLG Rua Bibadur tala Anand 
Suup MT ¢ 


Parjyel Sattar Sampiran Singh MIC 
Miwa Nurull: M1 ¢ 

Central Fro ine inl) Berar Mr N ™ 
Dshmukb “Mio JoJo De hmukh 


hi PRISENEATISIS OF 
Harltrdatl Stivte Mi 
Dacctor of Axsrieulture 


Aurota Stee —Mr KR G Allin Cry 
of A rieulture 


Gu dior State 
of Agricultiy¢ 


Rajputina and Central Inia Stats —Mr f 
Jackson Director Institute of Plant 
In lose 


ADDITIONAT MIMBI RS NOMINATED BY 


INDIAN SLALIS, 
Nizam ud din Hyder, 
Director 
Mr H 


H Pandy. Director 


Ih 
lodustis 


IHL GOVIRKNOR GINLRAT IN COUNCTI 
Me D WN. Mahti Tconomic SBotinist for 
Cotton Central Provinces 


Rao Bahulm S S Saltmath Icputs Director 
of Agriculturm ‘Southctn Division Dhuwai 

M RK Rv V_ Ramanatha Iyer Avil, Cotton 
Specailist Coimbatore 

Mosalubt Khis Bahadur S V_ kannn.a, 
linance Ministes Holhkat State Tndore 

Vr W J Jenkins 1 A 8 Chief Agricultural 
Oficcr im Sind Post Box 337 Karachi Saddar 

Sth Is4erdas Varindmal Representitive of 
the Rarichi Indian Merchants Association 

Vii P B Richards 148 Latomologist to 
Government Cnited Provinces Ctwupore 

hav Bahadur Nawab Lili \it Khan, 
(Chairman District Board und President Central 
Co operative Bank Itd Gujrat (Punjab) 


Khan Siahcd Larrukhbeg Sadikalibeg Mirza, 
Nawabshah ‘Sind 

Lala Shri Ram Representative of the Cotton 
Mijlowners of 1% Ih 
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Dr V K Badami thp 
Agriculture Department 
Mysorr State Bangaloic 


Mr Chellarvram Shewaram Ju pres atative 
of the Karachi Cotton Association Itd 


Dewan Bahadur Sir J Vijavarazhavacharya 
KBE 


Secretary —Mr P HH Rama Iiddi 1as 

Publauty Officer —Mr RK D Mihia 

Direttor, 1 echnologveal Laboratory —Dr Nazir 
Ahmed 


Deputy Director of 
of Amiculture in 


Office.—Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 


From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices seed by the origina) Commutice 
which by spoil g the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendcring them less valuable for 
sploning purposes, wero reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large 


The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1928 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outsidc 
the ara exoept under license Prior to the 

ing of the Act inferior cottons were Imported 
n large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had becn rutncd by 
thisabuse The Act has now been applicd to the 
most important stapk cotton arcas of the Bom 
bay and Madras Presidencies and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Rajpipla (hhota 
Udepur, Hydcrabad Indoro, and Sangli Stites 
and with excellent results 


The Cotton Gunning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 1925) subsequently passed 
provides for u certain mcasure ot contiol of 
ginning and pressing factories and «specially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton prissed 
with a pross mark and serial numba which 
enables them to be truced to their origin = Jhis 
Act, with the minimum of official inter fercnce 
places the cotton trade in a pogitlon itself 
to deal with abuses, 1nd should lead to 1 very 
peapetrtie improvement in the quality of Indian 
cottons. 


The Central Cotton Commuttce has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improve i 
varieties which have now reached a commercial! 
scale and has ed out some important en 
quiries into the financing of the cotton cro; 
ap counney and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of “‘ pools” of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price pald to the 
growersfor their produce A4 an instance of the 
progress in cutton growing which has burn made 
since 1927 it may be stated that since that date 
approximately half a million bales of cotton of 
medium ataple have been udded to the Indian 
crop by the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments In general it may bo said that the 
Committee affords a common meeting giuund tor 
representatives of all sections of the Cotton 


Indian Central Cotton Commuitee 


enabling 1 number of problems to be tack] | 
from every point of view and definite progr 
made towards their solution 


Research Studentships-—The Committ 
has also instivuted ascheme of research stud: t 
wate to enable distinziished graduates of Indiin 
Universities to undertake research on cottcn 


| problems unde: the dir ction of expcricncrd 


rsa arch workers in India Scholarships f¢ 
train abroad are also Soine times granted 


Statistics —By the efforts of the (ommutt , 
great improvement his } ¢n effccted in cott 1 
statistics The compilation of st vtstics relatin 
to (1) Indian 1 Ww cotton consumed in spinnir. 
nilis in In iia, (2) exports by sca and receiyt 
at mills ot Indiw cotton cla sifled by varietics 
(3) stocks of cotton held cn the last day of thi 
season bv the trade at important cotton ccntr 
in Ind1i and by the mills, wd (4) k ose cott n 
iccelved in the spinning wills of the my r 
cotton zrowing provinecs, the cstabhshmert 
of weockhly statistic a] returns relating to the 
number of biles of ruw cotton presacd in Indi 
and the revival ot ruil boinc trade statisti 
for cotton are some of the resulta ilreaiy 
achicved by the Committee io this direc tion 


Research —J'y me ns of the Cotton Cess tl 
Comunlttee 15 provided with funds for the promu 
tion of msearch Jt maintains in Bombiy 1 
fullv equipp d Icchnological Laboratory whicl 
Includes a complkt expenmental,  spinniy 
plant and a scientific laboratory for reseir | 
on the cotton fibre  ihis laboratory provi les 
Agricultural L partments with complet: an) 
autitoritative reports on the spinning value ¢1 
new cottons thus providing a much mci } 
facility Jn ad lition 1t is now possible to undu 
tihe resoarch work on o number of questic 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotto: 
which have not ben touchcd in the past 
The Laboritory 1s unique in that It Is 
probably the only institution of sts kind whi! 
approaches the subject. primarily from the stat } 
print of the growcr 


The Committcc contributes the greater purt 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant inh 
try which is a Central Agricultural he cor! 
Institute for cotton whcre many probleins of 
fundamental importance are being studied 


In addition by means of grants in aid t 
Agricultural Depirtments it has provide! ft | 
api cial investigations on problems of 4 17T! 
applicability which would othcrwist have te! 
left untouched through loch of staff and fui 
Such schemes are in operation in all mj! 
cotton growing provinics and now nun} r | 
thirty 


Lhe Committce abo assists by mean | 
grants to Agrioultural Depart mts in Prova 
and States and to Co operative (ott n * 
Socletie im th<« wider distribution of sd 
muiploved vary tics of cotton ‘There are ly >! 
achcmes in operrtion at present 


His Dxcellency the Viceroy (Lord Rei 
when le visited Bomb ty in Decomber 1924 
formally opcacd the Committee’s Splnming 
boratory laid great stress on the impnith 


L | 


trade and of the cotton growing injustry, thus and valuc of the ( ommittee < work 


East India Cotton Association. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay.—The Association is the outcome 
of the fin 6 of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was sppomee by the Governor-Genera) 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
2°th 1017. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
jistinct bodies, mz, The Bombay Cotton 
Jrade Aagsociation, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
xchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
dation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd , The ari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Agsoclation Ltd ,and The Japanese 
(otton Shippers’ Association None of these 
podies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con 
fict with each oher. The necessity of a system 
cf periodical settlements, such as existed in 
liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
apcculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
ene. aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defences of India Act in June 1918 asa 
temporaty, measure under the apices pre | 
of GQ Wiles,108. This body was replac 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function unti] May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
Yast India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No XIV of 1922 

Tho Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 31st Ootober 10382 With 
tflect from 1st November 1982 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No of 1932 under which it has 
ae declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa 

on 

the present constitution of the Board is as 
follows — 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas Kt, cir, 
KBI (President), Haridas Madhavdas, Esq 
(Vue Presdent), Buvers’ Panel, Ramnivas 


Ramnarain, “a Buyers’ Panel, J Vonesch 
Isq Buyers’ Panel, Chandrakant Mulray, 
Isq, Buyers Panel, Tulsidas Kulachan 

lsq Buyers Panel, Fatehchand Jhunjhun- 
Wala sq, Sellers Panel, Kishan Prasad, 
ls} Sellers’ Panel , Bhavanyi A Khimji, Esq 


‘ellers Panel, Begraj Gupta, Lsq, Brokers 
tanel, Chunilal B Mehta, Esq, Brokers 
Fane! Ramdeo Anandilal Podar, ksq , Brokers 
Panel, Hargovindas Jeevandas, sq , Brokers 
Hee , RatilalT Thaker, Esq , Brokers’ Panel , 
“i jlal Ramjidas Rungta, Esq , Brokers’ Panel , 
Mand Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai R Naik, MLC 
; M Deshmukh, Bsq, MA (Cantab) Bar at 
rot Sardar Sampuran Singh, Bar-at-Law, 
b u( Growers’ Kepresentatives nominated 
y the Indian Central Cotton Committee , Bao 
7 ulur C § Shirhatti; Behramsha K 
ae ucha, Esq, Growers’ Representatives 
“Mnited by the Government of Bombay 


Officers 


Mehta, Haq, Ba Secretary, © M. Parikh, 
B Com, Asaistant Secretary, A. 
Clearing House. 


ly 
Es 1 
Men 7 (8, Esq. Manager, 


Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are —To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and tho 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
xchange , to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or canoella- 
tion of contracts, to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade, to establish 
just and equitable principles in the sald Trade , 
to maiptain uniformity of control of the said 
trade, to fix or adopt standards of classi 
fioation of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets, 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business, and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India 
snrose its atability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearmg House for the pur 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the | ae body or 
particular classes or any individual of firm or 
company using the Clearing House To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or ald in b gs 
prosecuting, or defending, any suits, actions, 
proceedings, od gap or arbitrations on 
behalf of Membersor Assiociate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp 
ares and possibility of speculative manipu 

tion 


The Association has a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewri Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 


Liverpool and New York Hxchanges. 


The inaugural ceremony of the of the 
Exchange B was pectoriiied : by fils Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay 
on the 1st December 1925 inthe presence of a 
latge gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens 


There is a membership of 391 members, 


The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch ofthe Trade 
is published annually in December and sta- 
tistioa are issued twice weekly 
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The Textile Industry. 


India has becn the home of the cotton trade 
from tho carlicst times Its cotton known as 
whitc wool was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was famihar to the West in the 
days ot the overland route The nan Calico 
comes from the finc woven goods of Calicut 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkablk as the finest muslinixs human 
Bkill (an produce 


Indian Cotton. 


The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
Importance with the opening of the sea route 
They rceceive an immense stimulus during the 
Amcrican Civil War when thc dose blochad 
of the Contedcrate ports produccd a cotton 
famine in Lancashire and threw the English 
spinne1s back on India for their supply ot 1aw 
matirial Whenthe was broke out the ship 
ments of Indian cotton were 528000 balks 
but during thc last yar of the war they aver 
aged 973000 bales Most of this cotton was 
sold at an tnormously inflated price and 





1933-34 
(Provisional F stim ites) 


Provinces and states 
Acres in 


Phousands i thourands) 


Bombiy (a) 6 460 
Centra] Provinces and Bera 4 270 
Punjab (a) 2 989 
Madar (@) 2,170 
United Provinces (¢ ) 811 
Lurma 440 
Jeng 11 (a) 76 
Bihar and Orirs i 4 
Assam 3” 
Ajmer Mcrwara 36 
North West Frontier Province 20 
Del 3 
Hyderabad 3,696 
Central India 1,152 
Baroda 73] 
Gv ahor 614 
Rajputana 493 
Mysore 77 

Total _ 24 136 


—x 








(a) Including Indian States 


| Bales of 400 Ibs 








induced a flow of wealth into Bombay 
grat centre of the track for which ther wa 
no outlet The Consequence was an enpr 
dentca outburst of speculation known ak 1| 
Share Mani ’ and whcn the surrende: ot | 
re opened the Southern Ports widespread 111) 
followed [t 18 estimated that the sury] 
wealth brought into the country by the Am 
can Civil War aggre gated £92 millions 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton alth | 
Interrupted by faminc has steadily inuma | 
For the last scason for which returns are avail 
able 1934-35 the total area in all tert 1 
reported on was computed at 23 830,000 a r 
and the total estimated outturn was 4 X07 U0) 
baks of 400 Ibs as compared with 24 136 Ou0 
acres and 5 068,000 bales In 1933 34 
Bombay, thc Central Provinces and Hy 
detabad are the chiet producing centren  [) 
following table gives the rough distribut: 1 
of the outturn The figures are the estiuat | 
figuic3 for the past season and are not xa { 
but the y indicate the distribution of the ar 7 


1934 35 
(Provisional IT satimute ) 


| ST ee 


l 
Bales of £00 1 





Acres in 
Thousands (In thousan | 
aa as one ee ee 

1 421 GSI 1 3h) 
718 4 240 61) 
1,10> 2 878 1 241 
452 2272 4) 
266 715 194 
102 438 9. 
24 74 4 
8 42 b 
15 35 \4 

13 36 

4 15 

4 ] 

564 8101 44 
154 1,173 131 
90 800 6) 
59 633 a 
a5 402 m8 
8 70 eres 
5 068 23,830 4 807 


a eee 


Note —A bale contains 400 Ibs of cleaned cotton 


The Texitle Industry. 
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EXPORTS OF Raw COTTON FROM INDIA. 
(In thousands of bales of 400 Ibs.) to various Countries for year ending Slat March :— 








— 











| 1980-81. | 1081-32, | 1082-38. | 1988-84. 







1934-35 











United Kingdom... ae ne 281 166 342 347 
Other parts of the British Empire .. 6 | 6 8 6 
Total, British Empire 287 1:2 345 353 
Japan wee 1,686 | 1,080 — 1,022 |} 9,011 
Italy as ts e< 362 183 261 278 
France oe = = os 232 81 168 148 
China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) as 605 436 337 142 
Belgrum ee os és ; 217 121 145 163 
pain ae ee a = me 106 46 61 60 
Germany ss tees .-| $00 166 247 158 
Austria ee ee ee ae e shen ee @ ary e . 
Other Countries és es ae 122 _ 85 159 148 
Total, Foreign countri 3,689 2,197 1,889 2,395 3,093 
ToraL ..| 3,926 | 2,869 | 2,063 | 2,740 | 3,446 
Bombay is the great centre of the cotton whole outtarn, which still consists for the most 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras part of a short-staple early maturing variet 
Broach, Oomras m the Berars), Dharwar suitable to soils where therainy season is brief. 
aod Coomptas. Broach is tbe best cottun 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, Reference has been made to the 


from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tution. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
.ottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
(oimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these Is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a year to revert. The high 
prices of cotton r of recent years have 
“ven a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
glass of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of crotle 
(ottona, Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


ae bare 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactment3, 
commencing in 1701; prohibiting the use or 
gale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into an Importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1888, but the foundations of the industrv 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1856. ereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (tn pounda) of yarn of all counts spun in al} India 
lor the twelve mouths April to March, 1n each of the past 4 years :— 





~~ BRITISH INDIA. 
may Presidency .. ee . 


| 1931-82. 


»»| 510,038,671 





1932-33. | 1089.84. | 1934-35, 


—_— ee 





558,594,709 | 484,714,674) 523,044,052 


fidrag ae - - - ..| 87,728,479 | 104,909,653 | 98,274,069} 103,101,653 
Rougal ag ou J ay ..| 37,620,873 | 40,821,488 | 30,912,898) 41,056,056 
\nittd Provinces... = . «»| 99,731,242 | 93,129,775 | 93,865,034) 99,701,305 
Ayer Merwara * an 7 ..| 6,962,180 7,706,752 | 8,097,530/ 8,630,710 

unjab - os a3 “A .-| 5,171,485 5,068 015 | 2,570,562) 2,699,641 
” thi , oe os ie ..| 24,471,690 | 26,791,043 | 24,352,431) 25,810,722 

‘niral Provinces and Berar ee ..| 44,142,900 | 45,385,349 | 41,595,480) 45,000,433 

Burma i : ie es ..| 3,258,696 3,280,395 | 3,329,251 {023,228 


—— ew, 


TOTAL ee 

FOREIGN TERRITORY, 
ludian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain), Kishan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin, 
Rajkot, Ratlam, Travancore (a) and the 
ronch Settlements at Pondicherry .. 


~~ GRAND TOTAL _ 


848,125,656 














885,772,179 | 796,711,430) 852,576,800 





118,247,364 | 130,649,685 | 124,349,193] 148,179,003 


— 





..| 966,373,020 |1,016,421,864 | 921,060, 983/1,000,755,803 


(#) ¥igures for Travancore are being reported from October 1934. 


The Textile Industry. 


The spinning of je in a large degree produced about 208 per cent. while Benz, 
centred in Bombay, the mills of that province and the Central ces uced 43 aa 
produaing nearly 53 per cent. of the quantity 4°6 per cent. Elsewhere the production ; 
need in British {ndla. The United yet very limited. 

vincea of Agra and Ondh and Madras 
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BOMBAY ISLAND, 


Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yar. 
Bpun in Bombay island :— 








Nos, 1—10 | 86,085,408 | 53,686,486 | 52,408,182 | 49,700,540] 42,715,111 | 89,016,036 
» 11—20 | 105,891,861 | 100,812,488 | 121,121,680 | 121,004,087] 02,714,861 | 97,2081338 
,» 21-80 | 85,716,068 | 82,764,960 | 104,772,651 | 97,050,088} 74,060,268 | 88,404,188 
, 31—40 | 18,074,236 | 22,673,160 | 29,476,014 | $1690,553| 21,481,281 | 30,190,121 

Above 40 4,028,807 | 10,403,889 | 12,954,822} 120904255) 10,801,391 | 18,666,928 

Wastes, &c, 870,909 526,687 764,546 578,348 924,877 | 1,003,040 
Toran ..| 268,216,744 | 270,006,638 | 321,589,845 | 912,021,868! 242,647,789 | 265,387,851 

AHMEDABAD 
The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows:— 
sae | 1920-80, 1980-31, | 1981-82 | 1932-83 | 1933-84 | 1934-35 

Nos 1—10| 2,957,262 2,774,684  1,897,300| 1,817,847| 2,297,902 | 4 942 470 
. 11—20} 48,808,118 | 48,006,959 | 55,517,079 | 63,253,648 | 71,515,805 | 77,103 9." 
» 21—30 | 68,127,227 | 58,522,368 | 60,911,461 | 61,780,219 | 54,462,853 | 53,615 ,91 
» $1—40 | 15,890,621 | 17,155,508 | 19,617,636 | 28,291,983 | 22,262,214) 25,773,993 
Above 40 5,809,594 | 10,047,819 | 14,420,395 | 16,070,046 | 18,388,303 | 20 567,91) 

Wastes, ac ence esse eee ee re §12 ! eet 
Torat ..| 185,776,822 | 187,107,228 | 152,368,961 | 166,168,742 | 168,027,587 | 17900. ,829 


— 


The 





YaRR SPUN THROUGHOUT INDIA. 
d totals of the quantities In various counta of yarn spun in the whole of Indi 


gtan 
including Native States, are given in the following table :— 


- 


Noe. 1—10 
» L1—20 
wy 21-—~-30 
» 3l—é0 

Above 40 

W wten, &6. 
Toma, .. 





— ee ee 


_— | 1929-80. | 1930-31. 


105,477,820 
$87,822,308 
271,758,204 

46,862,781 

15,278,389 
6,709,881 
988,409,018 












— — — 














1981-32. | 1982-38, | 1088-84, | 1934-35 
118,588,158 | 116,899,114 | 115,210,693 | 107,564,081 | 109,710 0v 
400,150,510 | 445,157,08€ | 484,241,173 | 489,866,706 | 463,445,60 
250,455,565 | 294,005,842 | 297,512,610 | 254,827,136 | 282,841,729 
60,766,714 | 71,078,075 | 77,185,518 | 75,810,CO9 | 95529 3J> 
27,810,881 | 34,001,868 | 36,598,749 | 37,958,406 | 48,876,4% 
6,792,771 | 5,286,192 | 5,674,671 | 5,684,606 | 5,852, 14 








ey Se 
455,886,074 | 966,878,020 |1,016,418,409 | 921,080,088 2,000,755 Kt 


The Texistle Industry. 


In the early daya of the textile industry the 
energies of the millowners were largely con- 
eentrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handiooms ot 
india The increasing competition of Japan in 
tht China market, the growth of an indigenous 
i.dustry in China and the  unce ties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
orice of silver compelled the muillowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 


tendency of recent years bas been to apin 
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higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
ractice has reached a higher development in 
ombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produced in 1983-84 nearly 
64°4 per cent of the cloth woven in India. The 
United Provinces produced 7°3 per cent., the 
Central Provinces 29 per cent and Madras 8°1 
per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 77 75 pcr cent. of the wholc production. 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODE, 


The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced In all India, including Native 











States *— 
-- | 1930-31. | 1931-32 | 1932-33 1933 34 | 1984-35. 
| 
Grey and Bleached piece- 
goods — | 
Pounds “se 460,325,143] 520,016,204) 531,791,526] 495,704,794' 570,651,236 
Yards as | 2,008,490,240/2,311,104,465/2,422,997,054(2,264 004,899 2,641,305, 306 
Coloured plece-goods— | 
Pounds... 117,518,225} 138,621,286; 160,723,943} 137,610,496 147,466,140 
Yards ee 557,642,795} 678,786,006] 746,001,445| 680,056,829 7 5,801,081 
Grey and coloured goods 
other than piece goods- 
Pounds _ 3,178,866 3,237,696 8,542,946 3,891,982 3,703,737 
— Dozens it 779,305 831,344 046,971 841,761 930,523 
oslery— 
Pounds... 1,667,884 1,974,144 2,544,339 2,340,336 4,718,435 
Dozens an 499,933 622,860 746,341 745,391 1,481,708 
Miscellaneous — | 
Pounds... 4,225,198 6,862,410) 4,291,948 4,864,133 6,208,320 
(otton goods mixed with 
silk or wool— 
rotates 8,448,498] 3,045,221) 2,007,004 1,859,114] 3,830,265 
fe] Pee ey PO ee Tinea 
Pounds ie 590,336,923} 672,276,961| 694,901,056 645,860,855] 736,578,133 
Yards es 9,561,133,035| 208,980,101) $,169,803,409 2,945,051,727] 3, 397,107,287 
Dozens 1,27? 541 1,453 704 1,693,312 = 1,587,152; — 2,412,231 








BOMBAY PRESIDFNCY WOVEN GOODS. 


The output of woven goods during the 
15 follows :— 


five years in the Bombay Presidency was 


Ihe weight (in pounds represents the weight of al) woven goods, the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods ) 


=e 





ee 


a 


31,704 


—— eee 





the grand totals for all India are as follows :— 


| 1930-31. | 1931 32 | 1932 33 | 1988-34 | 1934-35, 


392,057,830 459,247,035 462,222,027; 415,072,223 
e+ | 1,829,708,378| 2,188,300,210 2,265 897,230) 2,024,538,240 2,283,388,713 
5 ebn.aGe 





456,689,747 
688,352 


608,700 506,611 


— 


aries | 1930-31 | 1931-82 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35. 

= as oe | 590,836,928 672,256,061 604 901,058 645,800,865 ao 
1 ) ’ 2 4, 7 F) s 

ee we 2,561,133,085 |2,080,891,101 |3,169,89 a) #88723! 2 412,321 


' 1,272,541| 1,453,704} 1,693,812 
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= Progress of the Mill Industry. 
e following statement shows the Progress « of the Mill ee fa the whole of India, 


verageNo “Approximate Qua quantity 











Numbe 
Years ending 30th June. "of / eae oe ‘of Hands of Gotton Consumed. 
Mitis, | Spindies. | Looms. Dally. | | Owte. ma 382 
1878 wwe “68 | 12,809,706) 10,5338; ~=Not| ste ‘Not 
1879 ee ake 56 | 14,52,794 13,018 oie 030 547 Pee i ted. 
1880 pe - 66 | 14,61,590 18,502 | 44,410 | 10,76,708 | 307.681 
1881 ee oe 57 | 15,138,096 13,707 | 46,480 | 13,26,461 | 8,78'p89 
18 me 66 | 16,20,814 14,172 | 48.467 | 18,01,467 | 8.07.565 
1888 ee 67 | 17,090,888) 15.873 | 68,476] 15,097,046]  4,56,55¢ 
ee a eae 79 | 20,01,667| 16,262 | 60,887 | 18,59,777 | 5.81,865 
18865 a 87 | 21,45,646 16,537 | 67,186 | 20,8 
: A6 oe: 95 | 22,61,561 17,455 7A SBS Se sia a anen, 
8 .  6flU TL 103 | ga'21'200| 18,536 | 76,942 | 25,41,966 | 7,26,27 
1383 ae °° | 476 | 24:88/851 19,496 | 82,379 | 27,54.437 786 O82 
1g 80 le” YT 8a | 27;568,6518 21.661 | 91,598 | 31,10,289 | 8,88,654 
1800 lee”) CT 87 | 82'742296 23.412 | 1,02,7z1 | 85,209,617 | 10,08,462 
1801s ws | 188 | 88,51,904 | 24,581 1'11,018 | 41,26,171 | 11,78.906 
s,s) | 180 | 8402289 25.444 | 1,16,161 | 40,890,788 | 11,065,938 
1898 : 141 | 36,75,917 28 
S.  eS 164 | 1,21 
1894 Ue OL ae | 86,409,786 81,154 ’s0'aes 278778 ao ene 
1805 =, ws ws | 148 | 98,09,920 85,888 | 1,388,660 | 46,95,099 | 13,41.714 
1896 CUCL 1858 | 80,82'046 87.270 | 1,45,482 | 49,32,618 | 14,00,318 
1807 oe we | 78 | 40,605,618 37.584 | 1,44,835 | 45,58,276 | 13,00,936 
1698 CU | Ta | 42:59;720 88,018 | 1,48,064 | 61,84,648 | 14,81,828 
1899 tee 188 47.98.8388 89,069 | 1,62,108 | 58,683,165 | 16,75,190 
aii ® ee ee 03 49,45,783 40,124 1,61, 189 , r 14,53,852 
«saw | S08 | 50,080,086 41,180 | 1,72,888 | 47 
1908 6h | 192 | 60,086,065 42,584| 1,81,081 Sorace ? es O88 
1008 we ae L192 | 60,48,207 44,092 |} 1.81,899 | 80,87,600 | 17,99,340 
1904, "| 191 | 51,18,121 45,837 | 1'84.779 | 61,06,681 | 17,44,766 
1905. | 197 61°68,486 60,180 | 1,95,277 | 65,77,854 | 18,709,244 
L006 | We 217 | 62,79,508 52,668 | 2,08,616 | 70,82,806 | 20,28,516 
IT ewe 224 | 53,38,275 | 68,436 | 2705,606 | 69,80,595 | 19,80,170 
ee a 241 | 57,56,020 67,920 | 221195 | 69,70,250 | 19,91,6C0 
oe ee, |S 289 | 60,538,281 76,898 | 2,36,0 
Ha o =e «|S 68 «| «61,068,871 82.725 3188 64 a7 72 Ose a aR0I0 
1011 ww wea | 268 | 63,57,460 | 85,852 | 2, 80,649 | 66,70,591 | 19,05,566 
1912 s+ tL | 208 | 64,68,929 | 88,951 | 248,087 | 71,75,957 20,59,102 
1915 t+ we a | 272 | 65,06,862 | | 94,186 | 2,538,786 | 78,86,086 20,096,016 
114s ss 82] an | 67,78,005 | 1.04179 | 260,276 | 75,00,061 21,43,196 
LOLeS tt se ae | BUR | 6B,48,744 | 108,009 | 2 "85,346 | 78,589,212 | 21,02,682 
intial ee ee 266 | 68,39,877 | 1,10,268 | 2,74,861 | 76,92,013 | 21,97, 718 
ce ue wey. | «268 | 67,88,697 | 1,214,621 | 2,76,771 | 70 4 
leisy ee we | Bee | 66,58,871 V1e4e4 | 2.82297 | 72°00 ,873 30,86,678 
1oloy ts tee | 268 | 66,89,680 | 1 "18,221 | 2,08,277 | 71,54,805 | 20, 44,230 
10200 + es we | 258 | 67,683,876 | 110,012 | 3,11,078 | 08,88,118 | 19 62.318 
10g e tse ve | 257 | 68,70,804 | 1,28,788 | 8,32,176 | 74,20,805 21,20,230 
a 208 | 73,831,219 | 1,34,620 | 843,728 | 77.12,890 28°08,540 
ne a : $36 | 88,13,278 | 1,561,485 8,56,887 67,12,118 19,17,748 
(a $87 | 85,10,688 | 1,54,202 | 8,67, 22,26,310 
i987° coe $84 | 87,14,168 50/464 79°008 Heist er 384 
1927s ee we ws | 886 | 87,08,760 | 161,952 | 8,84,628 | 84,60,042 24,17,412 
icaee 835 | 87,04,172 | 1,66,582 | 8,60,021 | 70,384,287 | 20,090,782 
ee eC 844 | 89'07004| 1,74.002 | 3,46,025 | 75,64,081 | 21,61,166 
1 $48 | 91,24,768 | 1.79,250 | 8,84, 90,07, 25 178,714 
19se ews ws | BBD | 98,11,953 | 1,82,420 | 8,05,475 | 92 16,116 | 26,838,176 
10g +s sw | 830 | 95,086,083 | 1;86,341) 4 08°226 |1.01,89,424| 29,11,264 
198, swe we | «844 | 95,80,608 | 1.80,040 | 4,00,005 | 9,80, 28,837,155 
19s, | 858 | 96,1817 | 1,904,888 | 9,84,088 | 94,638,965 | 27,038,090 
365 | 08,85:775 | 198897 | 4,14/984 |1,00,81,949! 31,25 414 


* Year ending Sist August. 


The Jute 


Considering ite present dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin 
The firat jute mill in Bongal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859, The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2.500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and tt shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in: 
duatry of Bengal is that, although it is practi: 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee. 
the industry 1tself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the uavy, and war 
for some years in the Hast India Tine Ser: 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
ian, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
airiving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tned with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
und in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaming machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bangal “where the jute comes from and 
spin it there’? This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
epenninit machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist bim in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, a8 has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton milis, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarna were made. As 
not infrequently bappens the pioneer got verv 
little out uf his venture. After several ups and 
jowns the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
hed formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms.—The pioneer’s example was 
Uollowed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
‘lk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
Was launched under bis auspices. To this! 
fompany is due the credit of introducing the 
Hrersloom for jute cloth. Vahenhe by 
i. financial difficulties which had burdened 
1¢ Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co made rapid 
astess, doubling their works in 1864, and 
bearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
ye mills were turned into a Umited Hability 
(’ DPany, the present “ Barnagore Jute Factory 
ce Four other mills followed in succes- 
Mila Co utlpore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 


"From 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr. David 
7 lace in “The Romance of Jute,” “tho 
mills excepting the Rishra mili almply 
ae Money and brought the total of thar 

| tty UPto 1250" To illustrate the pros- 
ae Of the industry at this period we may 
the dividends pald by the Barnagore 
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Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from che Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1878, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 

r cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ng public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry In 1872-73 seeming to offer a letter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to heve all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally—the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
milla were launched—the Howrah, Oriental 
now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 

ngal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the SBelliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjes (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame—~ 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,600. This was too much of & 
Strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the miils had a severe struggle. 
Ihe older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new conceras—the Orfental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessingand Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee—became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new auill 
Wag put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs, Jardine, Skinner & Co.. which came 
nfo being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
‘he agency of the Gouripore Co. from Mesars. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mulls, brought the total looms 
up to 5,lo0 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further auginented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoma end Kanknarrah ’ 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700 From this period on to 1894 no new 
mille came mto existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started —The Gordon Twist Mull 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Sera}- 
gunoge), and the Kinnison. A lull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions—Dalhouaile, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, helvin and .Northbrook. 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukumchand, Bir!s,Shree Hanuman, Gagalbhai, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mulls, which—with 
the exception of the last named—are under 

Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Iudustry. 


THE record of the jute Industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress, TI, 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complet. 
information ia available with actuals for each year from 1917-18 up to 1931-32 and the figure. 
in brackets represent the variations for each period, takingthe average of the quinquenniun 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 :— 








Number (in thousands) of 
Number of Auchores Eeeone 
ese Rolaer Moe er Pt a Looms. Spindles, 
— - (average ) 
Average-—— 
1879-80 to 1888-84 ..| 21 (100) 270°7 (100) $88 8 (100)} 55 (100)) 88 (100) 
1884-85 to 1888-89 ..| 24 (114) 841°6 (126) 52°7 (186), 7 (127)| 188-4 (157) 
1889-90 to 1808-94 ../ 26 (124) 402°6 (149) 64°3 (166); 83 (151)) 172°6 (196) 
1804-95 to 1808-99 ..{ 31 (148) 622-1 (1938) 86'7 (293)! 11°7 (213)! 244-8 (27%) 
1899-1900 to 1908-04.. | 36 (171) 680 38 (251 114°2 (204)) 16°2 (295)! 384-6 (380) 
1904-05 to 1908-09 ..| 46 (219) 960 (355 165 here 24°8 (451)) 5105 (580) 
1909-10 to 1912-14 60 (286) | 1,200 (443) | 208-4 (537)| 83°5 (609)| 691°8 (786) 
1014-15 to 1918-19 78 (848) | 1,4N38°6 (510) | 259°3 (668) 89°7 (722); 821°2 (933) 
1917-18 ee -- | 76 (862) | 1,428°5 (5628) | 266 (686)} 40°6 re) 834 (946) 
1918-19 es ».| 76 (862) | 1,477°2 (546) | 275°5 aaa 40 727)| 3889°9 (954) 
1919-20 as >| 76 (362) | 1,563°5 (579) | 280°4 (728)) 41°0 tot 856°3 (478) 
1920-21 ws A ae «| oer 1,928°5 (712) | 288°4 re 41°6 (745)| 869°9 (905) 
1921-22 aa -.| 81 (386) | 2,122°4 (784) | 288°4 (748)} 43°0 (782)} 908°8(1,082' 
1922-28 as -. | 86 ret 2,324°7 (859) | 3212 (828)) 47°5 cor 1,003°1(1,140) 
1923-24 a -. | 89 (424) /|*2,385°8 (881) | 3304 ei 490 (801)/1,043 4(1,185) 
1924-25 oe -.| 90 (424 2,218°3 (818) | $41°7 (881)| 50°83 aa 1,067 6(1,213) 
1925-26 a% -- | 90 Nas 2,184°7 (788) | $81°8 (854)} 50°5 (918)|1,068 7(1,200) 
1926-27 sa -- | 98 (448) | 2,119°8 (783) | 888 6 (860)| 51°0 (927)/1,088 8(1,281) 
1927-28 : 93 (443) |*2,119 7 (788) | 9$85°8 (865); 62 2 (949)/1,105°6(1,256) 
1928-29 05 (452) |*2,1266 (785) | 343°8 (886)| 62°4 (853)}1,1(8 1(1,250) 
1929-30 98 ane} 2,186°6 (807 343°2 (886)| 53 9 srr 1,140°4(1,296) 
1980-31 oa 100 cao} 2,3860°6 (872 807 6 (798)| 61°8 (1,128)}1,224 9(1,392) 
1931-82 103 (490 2,,360°6 on 276°8 (718)| 61°4 eT 1,220°5(1,386) 
1932-38 99 (471) ' 2,870.6 (876 263°4 (678)! 60°5 (1,100)!1,202°1(1, 3b6) 


' Revised. 

The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods, The valu: o/ 
Jute manufactures exported by sca in 1024-25 was over thirty-three times ag great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1888-84 :— 
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Jute manufactures. 





— ane 7” 7 ca ss ein 
Gunny bagsin | Gunny cloths in igcumel Rs. 
millions of millions of 
number. yards. 
1870-80 to 1883-84 4. wwe 54.9 (100) 4:4 (100) 134-9 (100) 
1884-85 tO 1888-89 ., 3... ae 77 (140) 15°4 (360) 162°9 (130) 
1880-900 t0 1808-04 .. 26. ne 111.5 (208) 41 (932) 2803 = (232 
1894-95 to 1898-09 .. .. .. 171.2 (312 182 (4,186) 618 (41) 
1899-1900 to 1908-04... ae 206.5 (876 427°2 (9,709) 826°5 (60) 
1904-05 to 1908-09 .. =. : 257.8 (460 698 (15,864) 1,442°7 (1,154) 
1909-10 to 1013-14 .. 20 we 339.1 oR 970 (22,045) 2,024°8 (1,621) 
1914-15 t0 1918-19 .. cs - 667°6 (1,216) | 3,156 (26,278) 4,019°8 (3,214) 
1919-20 a ey Cee 342°7. (624) | 1,2751 (28,980) 5,001'5 (4,004) 
1920-21 a ss 5a ee 5889 (987) | 1,352°7 (38,800) B,20a°¢ (4,273) 
1821-22 a ae ae 886°7 (715) | 1,120°6 (28,000) 2,900°5 Gi 
1922-28 see oe we | 8442 (BZ) | 1,254R (81,850) | 4,049 4 (8,268 
1928-24 — wa se. 413°7 (75%) | 1,868°7 (80,662) 4,228°3 eee 
1924-25 ae Se ce 425.1 774) 1,456°2 (388,095) 5,148°8 ra 
1925-26 a 425°0 (774) | 1,461°8 (38,211 5,752°) ae 
1026-27 ve ae i 449°0 (818) | 1,503°1 (84,161) 5,28 93 e00) 
1927-28 er ee ve ae 463°1 R4 1,652, 23 ) 5,821'°8 aes 
1928-29 rr oe 407°6 (908) | 1,5682 35,040) 5,656°4 ets 
1920-80 Se aa ee 6223 (951) | 1,650°5 (87,811 5,158°7 reo 
1980-31 Sc. May 4340 (700) | 1,270°9 (e,88 146°8 rere 
1081-82 0s wwe | «= 888.6 (707) | 10210 (28,008) | 21886 (7- 
1982-83 ae Se Se 415°0 (786) | 1,011°7 ,998) 2,180°7 169!) 
1088-86 ww ee te we! 401.6 (788) | 11,0525 (29,020 1105 ("- 
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outbreak of war the exports by sea fell back again toRs, 50 at the end of November 
ae ie were marked by increases | from year/and recovered at Rae, 64 at the close of the 
{o yearalthough the increase was very muoh | yoar. 





Jess than that in the case of manufactures. Average price of jute 
During the war years exporte declined very ordinary, 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimu- per base of 400 Ibs. 
lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export ie 

showed an increase, a8 comparel with the . & DPD. 


average of the war quinquennium (1914-15 to| 1879-80 to 1888-84 .. .» 28 8 0 (100) 
18-19). Inthe following two years,the export | 1884-85 to 1888-89 .. » 2 3 2 (99) 
recorded a decrease andin 1922-28 they again 1889-90 to 1808-94 .. 32 6 5B (188 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons. | jg94 98 to 1898-99 -- 8012 0 (181 


sae yo ioo)| worssco owe. Stews & Gee 
Average 1879-80 to 1883-84.. 375,000 (100) 1909-10 to 1918-14 a i 61 010 ee 
» _: 1889-90 to 1898-94.. 600,000 (138) te — oS ae ? os 
,, 1894-05 to 1898-99.. 815,000 (164) | 1919.49 we ee ne 77) BO (880) 
» 1899-1900 to 1908-04 685,000 (169) | 1920-21 oo we we «69 BOO (206) 
1021-22 ee ee ee 63 0 0 (268) 
: 1904-05 to 1908-00.. 765,000 (201) jooe es - = "73 0 0 (810) 
oe 1909-10 to 1913-14.. 765,000 (204) 1923-24 a a -- 5 0 0 (284 
» 1014-15 to 1918-19... 464,000 (124) 1024-25 Pn eee 80 2 ° (378) 
Year 1010-20 .. .. 592,000 (158)| 1504" Sam MMR ty Ee ree 
» 1929021 .. ., 472,000 (129) 1927-28 Geer ae 73 8 ‘ (318) 
» -* 1921-22 ws. 468,000 (125) |) 999 89 tole ns 6B 42 2 (284) 
, 1922-28 me .- 678,000 (145) ter es - = - : 9 180) 
pe 1923-24 eo ea 660,000 (176) 1982-33 2 ie ie 29 10 9 ss) 
» «= «sd1924-25 www = 898,000 (185) | 1938-84 - 40 7 8 (180) 
» -:1925-26 —«. 2 647,000 (172)! vy —-Prices are given for “Reds as from 
: 1926-27 ide . 708,000 (189) 1922-23 onwards. 
3 1927-28 a .- 892,000 (288) 
|: 1988-20 Cis. .. 898,000 (289) a voneee prices of gunny cloth have 
” 1929-30 as -- 807,000 215) Price of Heasian cloth 
- 1930-381 we .. 620,000 (1 vid 10302, 40” per 100 yds. 
» 1931-32 .. .. 687,000 (157) Bs. a. p. 
” 1932-38 ine -, 563,000 (150) | 1879-B0 to 1888-84 .. «» 10 711 (100) 
i 1933-34 ack - 748,000 (199) 1884-85 to 1888-89 eo. qa 8 0 7 (77) 


1889-90 to 1893-04 .. -» 10 6 6 (898) 


The total quantity of henge manufacture | 1894-95 to 1898-99 .. ~ $11 8 = (98) 
t\ported by sea from Calcutta during the year | 1899-1900 to 1908-04 . -» 10 220 (97) 


1022-28 was 668,000 tons as against 639,000 | 1904-05 to 1908-09 .. ~» 1214 1 (112) 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons | 1909.10 to 1913-14 1s 1212 2 (122) 
tt the pre-war year 1018-14. The vaines of] 1514115 to 1918-10 23 5 7 (222) 
these cxports amounted to Eas. 40°28 lakhs, or ers “ . 
dn increase of Re, 10,36 lakhs over the preceding | 1917-18 es os -- 83 8 O (314) 
\‘ar and Ra, 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. | 1918-19 we us ee BBO 0 (814) 
the shipments of guany bags were valued at| 1919 20 ee 1 we «28 OO (867) 
ts 15,82 lakhs and of a cloth Ba. 24,24 | 1920-21 oe a -. 20 8 O (196) 
likbs a8 ainst Bs. 188 an Rs. 15,02 lakhs 1921-22 ee ee o 14 8 0 (138) 
Re nively in the rem gg and 1929-98 = a -. 8112 0 (209 
a aoe a ela ae dad bh tL tt 1ba8 0 tis) 
es a a 1924-25 a - «» 22 9 O (214) 
‘he price of raw jute reached a very te eee 24 8 OO (298 
Pouit in 1006-07, the eS cing Ba. 65 pet bale; pe 19 9 @ ‘ise, 
In 1907-08 it drapped to Re. 42 per bale, and ; e- ae 
the fall wag accentuated in 1908-09 and1900-10, | 1927-28 ee ie -- ol 13 3 (208) 
the } rice having deolined to 86‘4 and Bs, 31, | 1928-29 oe ae -- 221210 (212) 
10 1917-18 it dropped to Re. 88-8-0 but rose | 1929-30 - - .. 17 4 9 (165) 
‘ruin in 1919-20 up to Ba, 77-8-0. In 1920-21 | 1980-31 ~ -» 12 1 7 (115) 
it dropped to Ra. 65 but rose again to Ra. 86. | 1081-32 ve wee AO 08 
It pain declined to Be. 66. In 1921-22 the | 1982-88 ie as -» 101010 (102 
Files rose to Ra, 78 at the end of September, but! 1088-34 1 ee ee 12 8 BORN 
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The 1935 crop.—The Gnal figures of outturn for the three provinces work out as follows:— 
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PROVINOE, | ee 
; ; eee 1934. 19385, 
Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) .. a 7,749,500 5, 769.500 
Bibar and Orissa .. “a a ee o- ig se t 472,000 T 380,700 
Amam oe es ee os ee <a ae 308, 900 256,500 
Total 8,525,400 | «6,898,700 
a tee 
tae oe 1084. | 1935, 
Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) .. =< 2,347,700 | eee 
Biharand Orissa... 20 «sss wet ie 178,800 145,600 
Assam oe ee ee ee oe 148,800 112,400 
Total 1,947,000 


2,670,100 | 


— 
ee 


oe wee ee 


¢ Including Nepal. 





amount of cleaning and repairing work on 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of the most important, if pot the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengali 
Chamber of Commerce, was started vuder tie 
following circumstances :—In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in 
opening U 


were not favourable, came to an agreement, 


with the late 8. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of thig arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Saisie | og e, The first agreement, for six 
mont: ating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently repewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days & week, 0 days & fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent. of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 


The present officials of the Association are :— 


Chairman.—Mr. H. H. Burn. 
Members of Committee :— 
Mr. Sheokissen Bhatter, Mr. J.H. Burdes, 
Mr. P. 8. Macdonald, Mr. M. P, Thomar, 
Mr. W. A. M, Walker, Mr. D. Wilson. 


Working days.—Witb the introduction of 
the electric light into the mille in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 165 bourse, Satur- 
days ineiuded, which involved an additional 


spite of the constant | 
of new matks, working results: 


Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free heart an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govcin 
ment took the matter up, but their acta 
went no further than applying moral auasion 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat 
Ibe Mill Asgociation held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were pra(ti- 
sally agreed as to the atility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislatiun 
Unfortunately the Government of Inda * 
tused to sanction the passing of a Resolution 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a yeu, 
or two agothe Jute Mills Association in dts 
pair brought out un American business expel 
Mr J.H. Parks, to advise them on the poss! 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 


The working agreement referred to sbové 
have been followed by others, differing in point 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. Durits 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment 0! 
output has been continuously in force. By a 
agroenient operating from October 1931 th 
wills in the membership of the Association 
comprising some 05 per cent. of the trade, work 
during 1932, 1033 and the greater pait of 1? 

for 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent. vf th 


The Jute Industry. 


iotal comploment of looms scaled = and the 
yiveMent 1ncoi porated a clause which provided 
that the mills would not instal any ¢atra pio 
fuctive Machiuery o1 relative bunldings during 
the currency ot the agreement = The agreement 
ilso provided mnachinery whercby production 
wid be gradually increased by reducing the 
maiccntage of loom» required to be he pt scaled 

{he process ot incieasing production in this 
wiv was begunon Ist Novembir 1934 wheu 2} 
wicent ot the total compleucnt of looms wee 
unscaled and was contimued throughout 190 

i further 2h percent of looms beim z unsealed 
co lst May 1935 24 pcr cent on oth August ind 
(per cent on Jith November — Jhe temaiming 
» per cent of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
Tebruary 1935 = Fhroughont this time the mills 
with five exceptions continued to restrict the 
working hours to 40 per Wech = The five cXqqp 
tions namely Premchind, Craig Waverley 

Vegna and Nuddea hid 
urcement been granted the privilege of working 
4 hours per Weck with a full complement ot 
machinery and all five wotked im record ance 
with the special terms allowed to them — lhis 
working wgieeinent between the Association 
uitlls  howeves in accordance with the 
1 quisite notiag given in December 1935, ta 
minatcd on the 3st Maich 1936 and Was super 
seicd by an agreement operating from the Ist 
\prl 1936) under which the mills will be gut 
mitted ta work up to but not exaeding 94 hours 
pt wechk on simgk shift) with no night work 
the old agtecmment this new agreement 
in otporates a Clause which restricts the milk 
trom installing any extra productive machinery 
co telative buildings during the currency ot the 
ance me nit 


In addition to the above working twzree tient 
Which applies only tothe millsin the membership 
ct the Association an agieemiont was cutered 
mito with effect from Ist Auzust 1932 with the 
five principal qmills outside the  Assocrvtion 
namely Adamyoo Azarpara Gagalbhiui | iwilow 
inl Shice Hanuman whereby these nulls under 
took to restrict thea wothing hours to o4 pa 
wech up to 80 June 193) With certam mod 
h ations this agreement was extended and 
Cun oa continuing aglc¢ment subject) to sin 
Months notice of tanmMindtion bong given by 
ther party, which noti ¢ of termination could 
1 ot be given betore Ist July 1934 On the 30th 
Septeinber 19035 the Association gave notice 
{ termunate this agreement with the outside 
hullson the 3ist March 1936  Nonew agicemcnut 
With these malls has vet boon entered into 


An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been fornid in 
Cucutta to promote and to guard the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute for 
local consumption, The members are balers 
4ni brokersof jute for saic to the jute mills in 
‘nd around Calcutta. Ihe present Committee 
1 Mi AC Robttson Charman — Vembern— 
M HA Luke,Mr B Mk yic Mi B B Simpson, 
Wt 4 A Syme and M: G H Lhomas 


L'fects of the War.—The official review 
the Trade of India in 1916-17 says —The 
‘ilne Of the exports of raw jute increased in 
| (6 17 by nearly Rs, 65 lakhs to Re. 1,629 
“teh The quantity exported, however, was 
than in the preceding year. The catimated 
‘1d of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 


by the terms of the | 
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of the previous year, vz, 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales Owing to the lack of pone 
and other abnormal clrcumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly ova Dunkirk), Russia (via Viadivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war yoar. The 
tncrease 1n the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exporta was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
Septembor, October, November and December 
Towards the close of the year under review 


prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower 


Jute Manufactures.—The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crures 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 


lof freight and finance, the exports of gunny 


cloth showed an increase of Ra 241 lakhs o! 
which Ks 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs, 78 lakbs to an Increase In the 
volume of exports There were also an Increase 
of Rs 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting gram Exports to Aus 
tralla in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than halt 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than nalf of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 


Lhere were 103 nulls at workthrouchout th 
(at 1931 32 with 61426 looms and 1 220 o&86 
puntos the munb i ot paisons employed 
Wis 26442 There wer ono dithculties as 
wguds the supply ot labouw 

he number of gunuy bass shipped from 
Cilcutta ding 1934 30 wis) 423 miutlion bags 
but the value decreased tiom Ro 1) 82 lakhs to 
Ry 102> Jihhs Shipments of gunny cloth 
decieascd trom 1251 millon yuds to lu 63 
mulion yuds but valued Rs 24 24 lakhs and 
Ks 10 99 Likhs respectively 


Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 


Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department v1 
the Governmc ot of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant ( Hibuwecus cannabinus), which yleldsa fibre 
very similar to jute. Asa regult,a new Variety 
of the plant, Known as Type 8, has been ob 
talned, which it is now proposed to introduce 
Into scVeral parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the Variety ia to be grown on a number of ea- 
tates in Bihar A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usu] methods ot ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of A git Strength. 
It was valued at £18 p-rton with Bimllpataw 
jute at £12 10s,, and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. WU ccan hemp hag been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces,and Madras, where It is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the Manufacture of & 
coarse sacEuvloth A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parte of India as are not suitable for jute, 
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Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countriesin order of importance :— 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Rugsia, [ftaly and Germany, The opinion ap 
pears to be held that the effoct of the war will be 
tO cause Very considerable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market There will probably 
be labour difliculties,it isthought, {n the prepa 
tation of the hemp orops of Kussia and Hungar\ 
and it ia not unlikely that the world will lon k tc 
countrics such as India for tho supply of fibre 
whichmay be used ag substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varietics of hemp ‘here can be no doubt 


The Woot lndustry. 


that one of the early effects of the war w: 
to tirm uphemp prices, Ae far as Indian hemp 
18 concerned, Values were persistently depreciate | 
during the first six months of 1914 Owing to 
large stocks held; but the losure of the Russia), 
hemp market on the outbreak of war regulted 
ina marked improvement in Values, and ther; 
was a kcen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exporte trom (Calcutta during 1922-9; 
nad: & great recovery from the previous year 
The quantity advanced by 87 per cent from 
197,412 cwts.to 269,487 cwts. and the vain 
from Rg 26 93 lakhs to Rs. 36°68 lakhs 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown 1n India itself but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 

uantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the m imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Aala, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Sbikar 

ur, Amfitear and Multan are the main col 
ecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas 


Imports and Exports—A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan 
Imports of raw woolin 1933 34 decreased from 
7 2 million lbs valued at Rs 42 lakhs to 5 1 
million Jbs. valued at Ks, dd lakhs Australis 
with her contribution of 2 8 million lbs valued 
at Ka. 18 lakhs still remained the largest supplier 
although this quantity was less by 0 2 million 
bee tas i ae with imports from that countrv 

1932-33, 


Production in India.—The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million Ibs 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool ylelded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 Ibs. 


All Indian wools are classed In the grade 

of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fall half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
tather than of wool. They are reared iat 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has n 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains p approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep Short remarks in his manual on 
ant to the Madras type, that they “ 
8 ? resem- 
ca greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
jimba bony, sides flat and the tail short.” 


and sbeep, particularly with re- | 


Mull manufacture --Lhe number of mills in 
British India in 1930, the latest year for which 
detalls are available, was 12 of which five wer 
in the United Provinces The paid up capita! 
of these mills was Rs 68,28, 676 and the numbr1 
of looms and spindles was 1,447 and 69 29 
respectively The average number of prrsons 
employed daily in these mills was 4,240 'Lhese 
are no complete figures of production, the Jast 
year for which they are available being 19.) 
when the quantity of woollen goods produce | 
was 3,820,879 lbs valued at Rs 1,17,00,396 
As regaids Indian States theze are four woollen 
mills in Mysore which pioduccd woollen go ids 
of 2,700,201 ibs, in weight in 1930, the vilt 
belng Ks 17,83,256 The bulk of the wool us « 
by the Indian mills ia Indian wool, although Jt 
18 suppl mented to some extent by the im 
portation of merinos and cross-breds fr in 
Australia for the manufacturo of the fiur 
classes of goods ‘Thcir maiket for manufac 
tured goods Js almort entirely Jn India itsclt 
Imports of woollen piecegaods in 1932 3 
increased by over 8 million yards ag compared 
with tho preceding year, and oven exceedid tlic 
Imports of 1929-30 by about aimillion yatdy Im 

| ports ¢ vme chiefly trom I rance, Italy, Jap un and 
the United Kingdom [here wasa considetal It 
increase in the number of woollen shawls import 
jed in 1932-33, Germany being the a be slug Ie 
sourceofsupply Imports of carpets andfloor rug 
declined to 188,000 lbs in 1932-33 from 267 000 
Ibs In 1931-32 The share of Persia in this 
trade receded considerably, but imports fi im 
‘the United Kingdom rose. 


Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in Various parts of the count: 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jaila Amritanrhad a considerable trade of 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, th 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but it 
place has been taken to some degree by the m) 
nufacture of shawls from imported worst 
yarns, but more generally by the manufactur 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a read 
\asle in the world market. This work is dom 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetc! 
ja high price, 
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Silk. 


In the early days of the East India Company | 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and: 
the Silkworm! modified the Indian silk trade. 


various sub-tropical races of 
were Introduced But the trade gradually | 
dechned for the following reasons :— 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth ceaturies: 
India’s chief competitor inthe milk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
(ver, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
trom China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entire 
different from that of India and Turkey, an 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 


All subsequent experience seems to have 
oatablished the bellef that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern Indla, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
is, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyz mori, possibly obtained from China, 


has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, yori 
e spe 

properties of the borah silk were formerly much 


. appreciated but the demand for them has now 


declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
etary depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 


India has three well-known purely Indigenous 
silkworms; the tasar, the muga and the ern. 
The first 1s widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exista in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oij! plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
eri Silk, onthe other hand, is so extremel 
difficult to reel that 1t1s nearly always card 
and spun—an art which was practised in tbe 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus ot Leguminosae which comprises some 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Weatern India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
60 far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase jn the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 


There ia evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Liebon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the deatre to 
Obtain a more aumpie supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch Hast India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the: 
Portuguese supremacy in the Kast. Opposi- ; 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
heen owin ita interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain: 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian Indigo industry 
Iu the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
he vultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
Leo given up—partly on account of the high 
duties imposed apes it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the industry was revived In india, and, as one 


of the man surprises of the industry, the 
Provinee of Bene was selected for this revival. 


It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
famous Memorandum of 1887. Thia ted ta 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
seffiower, the lac and the ai dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have serlously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lica in the path of 
cheaper production in oultivation and 
manufacture. hese issues ate being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. ‘Che issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natura) versus synthetic indigo. 


According to him, the future of natural indigo 
is by no means a hopeless one provided steps are 
taken to realise such impiovements as are clearly 

ssible Indigo soils have deteriorated due to 

ck of proper manuring. Oontinual cropping 
has res in phosphate starvation can 
be checked by proper manuring with super- 
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phosphates. Jmprov( ments by botanical selec 
tion and better business organisation and 
methods of market'ng the product will also aid 
in hast ning 1ccovery. 


Decline of the Industry.—Since synthetic 
Indigo was put spor the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 


OILS AND 


Oilseeds.—The total exports of Indian Oil- 
seeds of all kinds improved in quantity from 
7,338,000 tons in 1932-33 to 11,24,000 tons in 
1933-34 and from Rg. 11,31 lakhs to Rs. 13,66 
lakhs in value, The exports ot oil cakes showed 
a very slight increase from 2,86,700 tons to 
2,87,0U0 tons in 1938 3! but the value recorded 
fellaway trom 197 lakhs to 165 lakhs. 

alg 
part: 


A pamphlet on the subject which was 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence 

ment points out that itis both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. lt allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poteu- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tajned in the o1] cakes. An immense quantity 
of oi! is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There bas also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush ai] the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oj] and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of nj] this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut o1] and linseed 
oll, and an increase in the export of ofl seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in 
India. 


Oils and Ou Cakes. 


1906-U7 and i911-12, the decline continu: 
without a break until the revival due to ti, 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes ;; 
sufficient quantities during the war. 


Exports of indigo wade a slight recovery in 
1988-34 and amounted to 500 cwts, ag against 
300 cwts, in 1932-19338, 


OIL CAKES. 


There are three difficulties with which an, 
Proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 
industry on a great scale 1s faced. In the firs 
piace, there exist high protective tariffs in 

uropean countries which eae the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oi] cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oi] seeds is Jess than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, itis much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oll. While this nag been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made ouls, other than cocoanut oll, have mad 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 


The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oi! 
cakes js much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he ccn 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on thia point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake Is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oi) than the village cake, 
there is still more oilin the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake. 
where it exista, is a drawback and not an advan 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator's prejudices and there is said now to be 
an imereasing demand for most classes ‘! 
mill cake. 


Tea. 


Among plantation crops in India tea is the 
most important. The indigenous tea plant 
growing in a wild condition, was first discover 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten- 
tion of the Hast India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in 1835, Atter working for five years, the plan- 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to 
the Assam: Company, the first tea concern, and 
to this day the largest company in India, It 
was anything but prosperous during the first 
ten years of its existence. But about 1852, its 
condition began to improve and its success nade 


ing and attractivo that speculators eagerly rust ( 
into it. The discovery of the indigenous tra ti 
Sylhet and Cachas gave the impetus foi an 
expansion of the mduatry {nto the Surma valle s 
and in a few years thereafter the whole ot ¢! 
upper portions of the province of Asya (both 
Brahinaputra and Surma valley) was conveltt + 
intoa huge tea plantation, Thusthe foundation 
of the present tea industry were laid au lug i 
fifties of the last century. Since that perivd t 
growth of theindustry has been phenomenal an: 
‘in less than a hundred yeais the British eu 
has become the tea garden and tea-shop of 


the prospects of the Industry appear su promis- | world.” 
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The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 — 
Progress of the Industry. 























Area under | Production Area unde1 | Production 
Year tea in in Year tea in in 

000 acres | 000,000 Ibs | 000 acres 000 000 Ibs 
1876-79 (average) 178 | 84 1927 (average) | 690 361 
1880-84 3 241 57 1928 702 372 
1885 89 807 90 1929 712 401 
1900 1004 ,, 500 195 1930 802 391 
1910 ; 533 249 193] 807 894 
1915 iy 504 852 1932 ; 809 433 
1920 : 654 $22 1933 ; 816 383 
1925 ae 672 335 1934 819 309 

1926 679 864 | 
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It will be seen from the above table that Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
during the last sixty years while the area under centres of the tea industry in India Assam alone 
tea hasrisen by over 400 per cent ,the production accounting for more than half the total 
has increased more than ten times production 


Ihe following table shows the relative importince of the Various provinces fiom the point of 
vs woftheteaindustry — 


| Ave rage daily 

Pro Juetion working strength 

000 Ths | (permanent 
indt mporary ) 


| 


Ar a.unicrcrop 
OOO across 





Provint¢ 








\ssam | 430 ~19 341 17,208 
Bengal 195 96 6 136, 394 
Vadrar | 74 29,295 66,371 
Coorg bs 209 401 
} unjab | 10 2111 10 697 
Imited = ovinecs i) 1 733 3 312 
Biharar Orissa 3 1,004 3177 
I tal Bi Ish India 7.1 $0 442 786 760 
In han States hH 32 82. 7” 743 

Total India 809 383 264 864,503 


* Legs than 00 acm 8 


Although India produces such large quantities’ The year 193233 was one of the worst for 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively the tea industry In addition to the world wide 
wih little, about 74 million lbs as compared depregsion,there was considerable over production 
the prs million lbs in the herp ta ie with the result that producers of tea all over 
aC paEeAeHEN O Shiba ta the United Kingdom the world were faced with declining prices and 

accumulation of stocks Ihe preference granted 


ihe low domestic consumption, however, enables 
Thdia to export large quantities to other countries ty Empire teas did not prove sufficiently effective 


Na Principal among which is the United to check the consumption of cheap Java teas 
ay aedom It is estimated that India supplies pooigeq this there was only + small difference 
te aie a of the meri demand a! re in the price of medium and common teas and 

y 1934 35, Lngren there was thug no inducement to grow the 


| tal quantity of tea produced in India was 
Otte abede former 
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To check over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restcict production and to 
limit exports. A Bill giving legislative effect to 
the scheme was passed at the autumn session of 
the Lagislitive Assembly in 1933, During the 
firat year of its oparation the hopes eng-ndered 
by the regulation schemo wore, toaconsiderable 
extent, justified, and the Jniustry was enabled to 
Mazct whit were 


uniloubtedly very dis-. 


Tea, 


turbing conditions, During the year 1934., 
which was the second year of the working of thir 
#Gheme, the results wore however, not so satis- 
factory. In common with other commodities 
tea seems to have suffered from the diminished 
purchasing power of consumers and the 
restriction on International trade. A feature of 
the year was the shifting of demand from the 
higher to the lower and medium grades of tra, 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India :-~— 


1980-81... 0 ww cet | 
1981-82 .. 
1982-38 .. 2... ww et | 
1988-84 .. = 
1984-85. wk wee ee | 


The following figures show the proportion of 


exports 
parts of the world to the total exports :— 
1928-20 1934-35 
per cent. | per cent. 
To United Kingdom.. 83.0 88.9 
To Rest of Europe .. 2.0 Be 
To Asia we we 5.8 1.1 
To America .. os 6.7 6.8 
To Australia .. re 1.6 0.5 
To Africa ei oe 1.9 2.7 
100 100 


Reece | ES gS a EGS | cng 


A conalderable quantity of Indian tea imported 
into the United dom is normally re-exported 
to other foreign countries. 

From 1928 to 1027 the prices obtained for 
tea were good; but in 1926 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1980 prices fell further still. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others. Whileas com to 
1928, ‘alltea’ fluctuated in the London market 
wi a e of 25 per cent., Indian common 
tea fell by about 50 per cent. 

In 1982-88 tho fall in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
Ib. realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1082-88 was 5 as. 2p. as & 6 as.5 p,in 
1981-82 and 9 as. 4 p, in 1930-81, The position, 
however, improved considerably during 1983-34, 


when the prices averaged Sas. 1p. 





of tea from India by sea sent to different} prices of tea in Min 





856 28,56 

34] 10,44 

379 17,15 

318 19,85 

325 20,13 = 
The following table gives the average wholesale 


g Lane from 1922-30, in 
pence per Ib, :— 


— as — 


North South 
Year. | India. | India. 
1922._—=.. we és 15.46 14.00 
1928... 3 a 18.76 18.14 
1924. =... ee ‘“ 19.92 19.02 
1925 P 17.68 17.62 
1926 19.86 19.00 
1927 19.01 18.88 
1928. —... ae we 16.49 15.40 
1929. =i. se aie 15.72 15.35 
19380 14.69 14 62 


The following table shows the variations in the 


average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in cutta and the index numbers of these 
prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11==100 :— 
Average price at 
auction sales. 
Price Index 
per lb. | Number. 
As, p. 
1901-02 to 1910-11 6 0 100 
1927-28 me ‘ 14 10 247 
1928-29 ne, ae ll 4 189 
1920-80 ‘a 911 166 
1932-88 , 6& 2 86 
1938-34 ay 9 ie erst 
1984-36 va ne 5) 2d B6() 
a) For teas sold with export : 
5} » o» iorinternal consumption. 


Coffee. 


rices greatly affected the profits of tea companies, 


The fall in tea 
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The following table 


which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 


1n pices :— 





ee oe eel 





1913, 
Average profit per mature acre £ 6-10-7 
Average profit in pence per lb. 2.6 
Average crop per mature acre 599 Ibs. 


Profit per Acre of 65 Indsan Tea Companves. 





eS ———e a eee 


1924, 1928. | 1929, 
£ 15-2-0 £ 10-0-0 £ 6-9-0 
6.4 3.84 2.26 

560 Ibs, 625 lbs. 684 lbs. 





]t is quite clear from the above table that, 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1918. 


The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and imtense com- 
petition, particularly from Java and Sumatra. 
In order ts counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict iy 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers, For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the finel. 


According to the latest agreement between the 
Indian, Ceylon and Netheilands Last Indies 
produces, for five years from 1933 onwards 
exports aie to be restricted and extension of 
(ultivation not to be permitted beyond } per 
cent. of the present planted area, 


During the year 1932-33 there was a consi- 
derable fall in the wages of workers on tea 
plantations. The average wages of men, 
women and children in the Assam Valley wero 
Rs. 10-10-4, 7-14-6 and 5-11-6, reapectively, as 
compared with Rs. 12-8-5, 9-8-7 and 6-15-8, 
respectively, in 1931-32. 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first mtroduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
century. The drst coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860. 


Ihe production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South. The area under coffee 
In 1988-34 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was nearly 183,000 acres, an increase of 
23 per cent. over the figures for 1925-26. 


The total exports of coffee increased from 
1,50,000 cwts. In 1926-27 to 2,77,000 cwts. in 
1027-28 In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the ship 
ments declined and amounted to 1,98,000 cwts 
anid 1,84,000 cwts. respectively, but export« 
agiln rose 10 1980-31 and amounted to 2 93,000 
cwts In 1981-32 the shipments declined tu 


exports amounting to 186,000 cwts The prin- 
cipal di stinations of Indian Coffce are the United 
Kingdom and France, shipments to France rose 
from 54000 cwts in 1932-33 to 57,000 cwts. 
in 1933-34 while those to the United Kingdom 
declined froin 52,000 cwts, to 50000 cwts 
Other European countries, namely, Italy, Gei- 
many and Jk 1zium increased thc ir demands 
from 6,000 cwtb., 13,000 cwts. and 7,000 cwts. to 
9,000 cwts , 17,000 cwts and 15 000 cwts, respec- 
tively, while the demand from Norway and 
Netherlands decreased by 1,600 cwts. and 1,000 
ewts. respectively. shipments to Iraq and 
Australia (including New Zealand) recorded 
a deciiase while there was an increase in the 
shipments to Bahrein Islands 

Not only does India export coffee in large 
uantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
ava, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 


156,000 cwts, but in 1932-83 e,ports again it re-exports to Maseat Territory, Iraq and the 


iis ind amounted to 1,734,000 cwis Ther 


Bahrein 


Islands During 1933-J4, however, 


Wis a further rise during 1933-34, the total! there were noimports of Coffee in to India 
The following table gives the figures of the production and axporte of Indian coffee .— 


te aeeniemeereeee al —_ —— ee 


J2Months ending June 30th. 





15 
1928 . - - 
192 ie Se 
1940 r ack ‘ : 
Ps 
1932 
194} in 
i | oe & 


Production and Export of Indvan Coffee in thousands ewts, 


— eee 





vallabi 

available 

Production. Export. for Home 

consum ption. 

273.1 251.9 20.2 
317.5 260.9 56.0 
247.8 142.6 105.2 
352.0 243.0 109.0 
204.4 208 4 86.0 
300. 1 162 0 188.1 
280.4 120.7 


: 168.7 
308.8 , 
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Making allowance for the re exports from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1933 was approaching si 
times the amount consumed in 1925 


The total production of cured coffee in 
India during the season 1938 34 was 846 
million tbs as compared with 82% million Ibs 
during the pr vious season The Indian Coffee 
Industry like many other industries, has been 
hit in reccnt ycars and has begun to feel the 
necessity for propaganda improvement of 
marketing and agricultural and technological 
researches with these objects in view the planting | 
interestsin South India have recommended the 
passing ot a Coffce Cess Act on the lines of thr 
Indian Cotton (88 Act 


The daily average number of persons employed 
nthe plantations during 1933 34 was returned 
at 103948 of whom 66,003 were permanently 
employed (naincly gaurden labour 43,056 and 
outside labour 22 447) and 37 945 temporarily 


Sugar. 


employed (outside labour), as compared with 
101 174 persons (21,210 garden and 43,126 ont 
side labour permanently employed and 36,864 
temporary outside labour) in 1982-38. 


The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
eneral slump in trade there was an additiona) 
actor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy cro of Brazilian 
coffee Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices 
Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid 
his will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
London was 140s in 1923 and 1278 in 1929it 
fell to 86s in 1930 


The declared value per cwt of coffee was 
Rs 60119 1n 1981 32 as against Ba 6581 
1n 1930 31. Jt roseto Rs 6367 in 1982 33 
but fll to Rs 5514 in 1933 34 and furth r 
(declincd to Rs »1-9-3 in 1934-35 ) 


Sugar. 


Sheltered behind an adequate tariff wall) the 
Indian sugar industiy his made phenomenal 
progress m spite of the economic depression 

esides the duty various other special advan 
tages—consequences of the depression—have 
helped the rapid growth of the nlustry low 
prices of land and mut rial, as aly> ct 
inachinery—all these factors have contributed t > 
the remarkabk dewl pment of th industry 
As a res Inlii ds now the larg st sugar 
producing, countryinthe world Aud the capital 
invested in the industry is varionsly csatimatcd 
at betworn Rs 30anl Rs 25 1 res 

An important landmark in the historv of the 
sugar industry was the year 1930 31, when the 

uestion of prote tion was referred to the Tariff 

rd by Government Pendmg consideration 
of the luriff Board srcport therevenuc duty was 
enhanced to Rs 7 4 per cwt in March 1931] 
In addition a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent (amounting to Re 114 per cwt) was 


Governinent issucd 2 communique on January 
10 195. fixing the protective duty at the ratc ft 
Rs 7 4 per cwt on all classes of sugar unt | 
March 3) 1938 A further enquiry before th 
end of that perio 1 into the que stion of continume 
protection to the industry was also provided fcr 
At present therefore the total Import duty on 
foreign sugar amountsto Rs 0 1 pe: cwt, 


With 1 viewto check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial stamu): and in ordcr t> 
replace losses of revenue from this source iw 
excise duty of Re 1 » per cwt on factory pr 
duced bugar was imposed during the tinant lal 
year 1934 35 Besides it was pioposed to ct 
aside from the procceds of the cxcise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt to be 
distributed among the provinces for th 
purpose of assisting the organisation and up ra 
tion of co-operative societies among the ¢ 11¢ 
growers 40 a8 to help them in securing fair 


Area under sugarcane increased to 4 100 000 acres in 1935-36, 


pad ig in September 1931 In accordance prices Allowingforthe ¢xcise duty the inius 
with the Tariff Boards itcommcndations try now enjoysa protection of Rs 7 12 pcr ew 
Statistics given below show the progress of theindustry in recent years — 

Quantity of | Quantity of | Quantity of J otal 

| No of kac [2Uaar Mant sugar Khandsari | quantity 
Year Vories factured from) refind from | production of 

cane gur Tona sugar 

at sae oe Tons =} Ss Tons (Hat ) Tons 
1929 30 27 89 768 21,150 200,000 310 91 
1930 31 20 119 589 31791 200 000 $1 60 
1931 32 32 158 5R1 69,539 250,000 478 119 
1932 33 57 290,177 80 106 275,000 645 24 3 
1983 34 112 453,065 61 004 200,000 715 0v9 
1984-35 ‘ 189 (Kat ) 578,000 40 000 160,000 849,000 
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lhe area under cultivation of suzar cane has ports fell by about 45 per cent in the following 
kept pace with increased production, trom year and dropped to about 200 000 tons in 
2 677,000 acres in 1929-30, 1t has increased to 1933 34 and dccrcascd further to 2 21 000 tons 
4100000 acres in 193334 Prior to 193233 In 1934 30 ‘1s a result of dwindling imports 
there wele only 31 cane factories 25 new Governtioc nt arc losing reve nts fiom this sourc 
tactolies were added in 1932 33 alone while Despite or may be because of, the heavv duty, 
another 65 new factories were started in the the yield trom thls source diminished from ovei 
following year—an increase of 400 per cont Rs 10 croresin 1930 31 to about Rs 3 81 crores 
in two yeara Since 1933 34, about 30 new forthe financial year ended March 31, 1935 and 
factors of large cane crushing capacity have 3 23 crors for the yearendcd March 31st, 1936 
bien establishid and in 1934 30 no hss than Phe imposition ot the eaci duty at the 
139 factories Were working Production of rate ot RS 150 per cont on tactory sugar and 
gugatin India may be classified under three main Rg 0100 0n khandari sugar trom April 1st 
hcads—by modern factories working With Cane 1934 has yielded a revenue to the Government 
by modern refinern 8 working with 1aw sugar of Rs 97 22 000 1n 1934.35 and Ry 1 58 52 000 
(yer) and by indigcnous opcn pan conterns in 135 3¢ 
Sugar production 1n eae ty ard YC als rH 
ymounted approrxaimatcly to halt the «stimate 
total Consumption withm the country since een aL ere ane aches Production 
1931 32 the volume of factory produccd sugar 22> BOUC Cown Cons1d¢ radly 
has increased by approxmmutcly 400 perc nt In view of the astounding growth of the in 

Along with a rapid increase ininternal produc dustry within such a short time the tollowimg 
tion there has been a sharp decline nm imports table of forecast of annual consumption and 
I ol mstance, from an average of approximately imports of sugar into India up to 1936 37 is 
one million tons in the years uptil) 1930 31 1m of mterest — 


Since the imposition of the excise duty it is 








1932 33 1933 34 1934 $v 193u 36 1936 37 
{Actual ) (Lat ) (hust ) (st ) [st ) 
Tons Tons lons lons ons 





—— ee ee —— ee ——— 
—— 


{Indian sugar production of the precc 
ding canc crushing season 

(onsumption of sugar in India during 
the official year 


475 120 | 64o 283 | 710000! 770000 | 830 000 
895 280 880797! 930000} 930000] 980000 


—_ — — 











—_——— 





Difference between production and 
consumption, representing margin 
for 1mported sugar entering into | 
consumption during the officia] veat 417 160 238 474 215 000 160 000 | —9> U00 


[tts also of inte rest to note that the production lt may be noted also as a matter of interest 
of gur for direct consumption 1s Incirasin,, | that {ndiiis the largest produce of su,zir among 





sinte 1931 32 jall the counties in the world, the total yield 
of raw sugar (gvr) boing 6 102 000 tons (5 ide 
gur ‘the Indian Sugur Industry 1936 Annual b 
(Jons ) Mr: M P Gandhi Stentary Indian Suzar Mal 
1931 42 27,72 VOU Sein, Calis) 
1932 33 32 4y YOO The Indian Sugar Lndustry 1s now the second 


large 4t industry, next in importanu to only the 
1933 J4 3» 97,000 Cotton Toxtile Industry giving cmploy ment to 
1934 3> $6 Y2 OUU 200,000 works 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India|with three great centres namely, (1) Eastern 
ly the Portuguese about the year 1605, Asjand Northern Bengal more especially the 
in Other parts of the world, it passed through|Distnct of Rangpui, (2) Madras, Prichi- 
4 period of persecution, but Its ultimate distri-/nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
'ution over India is one of the numerous ex-/Southern India; and (8) Rangoon and Moal- 
imples of the avidity with whch advantageous|nen in Burma. Bengal 1s the chief tobacco 
\(W crops or appliances are adopted by thejgrowing Province, but little or no tobacco 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species ofjis manufactured there. The chief factories 
\wottana are cultivated, but only two arejare near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
1 und in India, namely, N. Tabacum and|though, owing to the imposition of heavy 

rustica. ‘lhe former is a native of South|import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
\r Central America, and is the common tobacco|cigar wrapper, some cigar factories bave been 
| India. About the year 1820 experiments|moved to the French territory of Pondicherry 
“ere conducted by the East India Company) The question of improving the quality of 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per-|Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
‘ting the native methods of curing and manu-jof the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
lacturmg tobacco. These were often repeated,|Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoira 

‘ud gradually the industry became identified/have been published recording the resulta of 
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investigations in that direction. The imme- 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


Lhe most important tobacco tracts in British 


diate problem at Pusa is the production of a|India are —({2) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have |tract of Madras, where the Us-Kappal anu 


been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varicties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
Ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
ath qualities necessary to obtain a better 
price. 


Area under Cultivation —The cultivation 
of tobaceo is very widespread in Burma. The 
two main varieties are called ‘* Burmese to- 
bacco’” and ~~’ Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
‘* Seywet-gyl,'’ the large-leaved variety and 
** Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety wlth 
pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
buth the Havana and the Burma tobacco 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are usea 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 


Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Trichinopoly clgar 
(a) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (2) the 
engpor tract of Bengal; (tv) the Districts 
of r and Orissa; (vy) Guzerat in Bombay 
and (v2) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, Marchand April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacka to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless Icaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. ‘Tho 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
sip amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
ma ng. 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used In India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining sad barry with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble In half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine—of which this 1s a salt—is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Braz) 
and other parts of South America, The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are mucb 
used by the Natives as 3 stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tca and 
is sald to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake, In india the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been tound to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocayne. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there js no 
posslbility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 


Spread of the habit.—The cocaine traffic 10 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures ia of comparatively recent 
pose * though it is impossible to estimate 

ow widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was 4 drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act, Since that date the {ilegal sale of cocaine 
In India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reporte bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit.” The consumers 
of the which is notoriously harmful, are 
tobe found/in all classes of society and In Burma 
even school chiidren are reported to be its 
victims; but in India as in Paria the drug is 


mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
e habit has spread chiefly 

to those classes which ase E hae priee by religion 
ng of liquor and the 


aphrodisiac, 


or caste ruijes from parte 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 


Smuggling.—So far as the cases already 
detec show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from wurepe and Bente outalde 
{ndia, ito India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main Inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade, Great ingenuity 1s 
omployed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses It is packed In parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
In trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns Is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to dow th¢ 
Excise and Police oficials and give the alarm 


‘when a raid is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocainé 


were detected, the gia ats being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
s0 that the name of the manufacturing frm 


may not be found ous. 


The Review of the Customs Administialie. 
in India for 1980-81 states that during the 
year a total of 17,845 grains of cocaine were 
geized by the Customs authorities, of ir 
1,792 ounces were valued at approximately 
Bs, 1,80,000, 


The amount seized is elther given to Hosp" 
tals in India or destroyed. It is uo long‘ 
possible tO buy cocaine from any betelm 
seller as it was ten B hanes ago, bat sco! 
of cases in the Police Courts show that Ue 
retall trade thrives, though to a diminis i : 
extent, in Bombay. High profite ensure 
continuance of the trade. 


The Opium Trade, 


The Law in regard to Cocaine — [his vanies| ment for illegal sale, 
aber A aummary of the law’ 


in different 
in Bombay is as follows No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited The gale, possession transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner 1s allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise ot his 
,rofession, and as far as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
hie rescription from a duly qualified 
hiedtcal practitioner The maximum punish 
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poses transport, 
etc, under Act VY of 1873 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may cxtend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 4,000 or both 
The law in Bombay has been further amended 
Bo as to enable security to be taken from 
persous who have bern convicted of cocaine 
offences The new Act also cuntalns a 
section for the punishment of house owners 
wre let their houses to habitual cocaine 
sellers 


The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
dinets its thought to India as though Indla 


noxious drug, on earth RKecter to the I cague of 


Nithns pracedings in regard to oprum and | 


again mainly under the Icadership of American 
representatives one finds India and the Govern 


In Oplum and as thereby obstacles to miking 
the world 1 better place to live in In fact 


anything to be ashamed of in its vA haa history 
Whatever may br the case in other countries 
cnturleés of inherited experience have taught 
the people of Indi. discretion in the use of the 
inug and its mususe is a negligible feature in 
Indiin life Abuse of ite proyertics Is rirer Jn 
India than the abuse of alcohol {un Western 
cmotiics So much for the internal position 


‘Lhe record as regards exports is equally 
lau India has never driven hard baiguins to 
Scmecthe sale ofthe product overseas Where 
it his bcen bought the reason 1s its superlouty 
\r other supplies because of the stringent 
reg, Hations by whi hits manufacture has alwiys 
und«r the British authorities been regulited 
in In}ia in order to secure the purity ind clean 
In ss of the finshed product Directly any 
Imyorting country has expressed a desire to 
hive the trade reduced the Government ot 
Indi. have responded by stiffining their rcstrio 
fins on export Lhere have m recent 1c ars 
mainly at theinstanceof Amiuneca been nimer us 
T { rnational confcrences with a view to makin, 
}1um ind drugs derived from it mne difficult 
t cltiin and in every ose it his ben found 
thit India hid already given the lead in the 

lal regulations which it was proposed t) 
1 vy down 


The China Trade — The ¢1issic case of Indian 

1 triction of her export optum tradc 18 provided 
! China Shere 1s a long history of Indo 
(! nese negotiations on the subjct but it 15 
necessary to go further back into these than 
111 On 8th May of that year therc was 
1 wn up between India and China an agreement 
ir which the Government of India assentcd 
(1) the payment of an Import duty three 

8 the existing amount in retuin for the 

T mised abolition of provincial taxes (2) the 
tual closure of China to Indian opium by 
vinces Including not only stopp.ge of transit 

) 58 bat also treaty port closure Shanghai 
| Canton excepted , (8) the total catinction 


imposed by the agreement 


, of tride before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
: Of »ptum production in China and (4) revision 
wert a most unxrupulous producer of the most - 


of the agreement on due notice by elther party 
This agrecmcot 8 its terms indicate was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and oplum 


consumption in hcr midst And on her side 
m nt of India held upto humanity as traffickers - 


Chinn in the agreement undcitook among 
other things to reduce production in China 


, part passu with the reduction of exports from 
ncither India nor the Government of India has 


India 


In addition to the limit to the China trade 
the Governmcnt 
of India undertook in ordcr to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, nd as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non China 
matkcts <A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and Indi. drastially cut he 
non Chini exports down to it im 1911 In 
Bubsequent years she progressively reduced the 
permissible export mut and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether 


Jhe financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro 
fesscd desire for retorm amounted to many 
millions sterling a year China never curried 
out her side of the bargain She 1s still demon 
Strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world ind the only cifect of the reduction 
ind eventual abolition of imports from India 
is better trad« for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and lirgely imcreased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey 


Agreements observed by Indie —Th 
Government of India have carried out to the 
lotter their side of the 1911 agreement They 
have gone further Not only were eiports to 
(hina stopped and exports to non China coun 
trics in the Last limited in accordance with the 
agrcemment with China but exports to non 
China countries have on the voluntary initia 
tive of India been subjected tu successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned The Govirnment of India intro 
duced with effect from 1st Januiry 1928 a certi 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations whereby all «xports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
ig approved and is required for legitimate pur 
car The Fig exerted by the League of 

ations in this regard was not pressure upon 
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the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
us India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the 1m 
porting countries and lafd it upon their own 
respective Governments In 1926, in order to 
f the spirit of her international agreements 
India decided, though she was in no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice India 
19 the only country that has made any .con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind 


Indian Uses of Opium —There is a funda 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe America and kurope 
are principally concerned with the probltm 
of the vicious consumption of (Ocaime and mor- 
phia and 1t 1s on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based 
lt is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe 1s in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine 
And the reason is that to Amcricans and Euro 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug, ‘The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, !t is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results hive no relution to the 
result of moderate opium eating In India The 
fact uppears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated Opium has been used in Indi 
since the 16th century at least The method 
of use 1s eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to dolttie fany, harm Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Fastern races 
rather than of the Indianraces, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e g , the Royal Commis- 
gion on oplum in Milaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking 


The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated In the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
bas placed upon her in regard to home a 
tion But the principal effect upon India 
of these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Be 
latare and to produce what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of thove regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 


Present Policy.—The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government {s, 


The Opium Trade. 


and has been, one of non-interference with th: 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed phys) 
cal benefit or merely the Indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human be‘ngs particu 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic Excessive indulgence {t is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express 


Opium is under the current Indian constitu 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject Never 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1980, to consider thc 
question of certain areas where Opium consump 
tion was alleged to be unduly high. This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
Inquiries by committees set up by the Loca) 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty's Government The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomeni 
peekente’ by the various areas selected for 
nvestigation, and in the light of the personul 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide casex 
for further pocket de In other cases the Confer 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
*xamples t > show that there were simple expla 
naitious showing harmless causesfor what appear 
ed to be excessive consumption in many placcs 

Opium policy has on several occasions durin; 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard t 
it the Government of India and the non 
official members of the Legislature have bce 
In accord Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India is «confined, except for a tew wild ind 
inaccessiblt regions, to the area that supplics 
the Government of India J] actory at Gshazipu in 
the United Provinces where it can onls | 
cultivated under license Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled |\ 
prohibition of umports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the dtitcs 
concerned that the, will not allow expoits ft 
British India ah i by arrangement, Cultiv) 
tionin British Indlais progressively and rapidly 
being reduced ‘Lhe sown area in British nin 
which produced the crop of 1931-32 was 3” U!- 
acres,v¢, 263 percent of the meain 1922 - 
and 20 per cent ot that in 1912-13 = Lhe pirerts 
of reduction was stayed in 1931-1932 becau 
tt was found that the rate before 1931 hil 
been too rapid sv that stocks were brought to | 
dangerously low level, Progressive and 14 \ 
leduction was resumed in 193843. 


‘Lhe population of British India according | 
the 1931 Census is 271,526,002, and the consult] 
tion per head in British India, excluding Aden 
Inclusive of the opium used for veterinu 
purposes but excluding that consumed { 
medicinal purposes was 11 0¢ gra. per head : 
the population. The population of Adeu | 
1931 was 50,809 and the opium consumplio! 
per head was 123 grs. Slnce 1981 the col 
sumption rate has further diminished 


Glass and Glassware. 


Close supervision is majntained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of British India, 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to inspection, that no 

pium shall be sold to children or bad characters 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shal! be 


GLASS AND 


Glass wis manufactured in India ccnturns 
Infore Christ Phny mentions Indian glass 
ws icing of supciior quality 


Asaresult of recent atc hacological excavations 
» number of pmall crude gluss vessels imdicative 
t the very primitive stage of the industry at 
the time have been discovered 


The first Indiin refercnccs to gliss arc in the 
Vahavimsa the Chronicles of the ‘Sunhalese 
kings (306 BC ) when glass mirrors were car)ied 
In Praccssions 


Itiscertun according to Su Alfred Chatterton, 
thet by the sixtecuth centuzy gliss was an 
established industry yn India producing munis 
bannles and small bottles = The qualify ot thre 
mitenals was bad awd the articles turned out 
Worerough 


Manufacture of zlassin India on modcin | uro 
poin lincs detcs from the minctics of the last 
(outury When some pioneer ¢fforts Wore Thade in 
thisducction Since then a ntob tok onc mos 
hive Started, Some of fham have tuled Chey 
levote themselves mainly to the moinufactwue 
ol bingles and lampwate side by side with 
lottleim uking on a small scale 


Inits pr scent staze the industiy tikes two 
Well defaced = torms (1) Endigenous Cotta.c 
tndustry and (2) the modern Factory Industiy 


The Indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
represented in all parts of the countiy, has its 
hiet centres in the Tirozabid District of the 
United Provinces and Belgaum District im the 
South  Itas mainly concerned with the manu 
tu fure of cheap bangles made from glass cakes 
1 tlochs made an larger factories The in 
lustiy ut present 18 ant flounshing stat and 
upphes nearly one third of the Indian deman 1 
!n Dingles However it as now faced with 
Mapanese comp tition and alicady the Japanese 
sulky bangles alc ousting the old) type 
fu dian products 


The modern Factory Industry in glass 1s still 
Moits infancy in Indiv Dhe crusting tactories 
'osth stop at producing glass cake tor banzies 
Sin lirozabad or a simple hind of lainpware 


HIDES, SKINS 


India s local manufactures of skins and leather 
hive steadily increased in recent years The 
tiade and the craft in leather manutacture are 
In the hands either of Mahomedans or of low 
Caste Hindus, and are on that account partic! 
pated in ud A & comparatively small community 
the traffic is subject to considerable tluctuations 
tonomitant with the vicissitudes of the 

’ Ons In famine years for instance the ex 
Ports of untanned hides rise to an abnormal 
“4 re, The traffic is also peculiarly affected 

¥ the diffloulty of obtaining capital and by 
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sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption shall he permitted on the premises, 
that full accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of morc than one or two tolas shall be recorded 
Jhese conditions ire effectively enforced by the 
excise dcpartments of the various provinces 


GLASSWARE 


ind bottles There 18 one factory in the United 
Provinus which since 1929 has been manufac 
turing Shect glass ‘Tlv Indian glass industry 
has not advanced to the stage of Manufacturing 
altistic glassware 


Records of the earlier venturcs hive Shown that 
Fiilure in some cscs wes due in part at least 
to preventible causcs Toremost among these, 
were lack of cnlightencd management lach of 
cxpert attention and in Many cases smal] 
ittention to choice of Site «Specialisation too 
has becn licking some factors in their initial 
staves tiving to manufacture three or four 
different kmds of glassware simultancously 
like lampwarc bottles ind bangles Pancity of 
sulfiaent fluid evpital for initial ¢xpenses has 
Wsxo been another contributory factor in bringing 
such ventures to grief 


Tn October 1931, the inquiry into the lass 
industry was referred by the Government of 
India to the Indiin Farff Board Ihe Board 
submitted its report in March 1932 0 Jt tecom 
mended the grant of protection for fon years and 
outhned proposus for protective duties on the 
following basis (1) Sheet and Plate (rlass 
including figured and ribbedl glass Rs 4 per 
100 sq) feet ot 25 pet cent , ad valorem which 
cveris higher bangles beads and false pcarls— 
0 percent adaidercm glass and zlissware of 
Ctttain specified typ» hke tumblers — tiles, 
shadcs chindeliers— U0 percent adintlorem 


fh se findings however wore not acceptable to 
the Governincnt of India who mnsidcrcd that the 
tbsence of indizcnous supphes of 1aw materials 
constituted a disadvantage to the industry which 
could not possibly be balanced by any advant 
18 which if might possess in other respi cts 
lis however docs not imply rejection of the 
lecommendation licanse Government have 
decided to postpone their final decision tn the 
Mauttcr In the course of the next two years 
Govcrnmcnt will come to @ final decision as to 
Whether the industry 1s deserving of protection 
For the present) Grovernment have decided to 
altord the glass invauficturing industry a certiin 
measure of mlef by wiy of 1 rebate of duty on 
woported soda ash 


AND LEATHER. 


the religious objection which assigns it to s 
position of degradation and neglect it has thus 
become a monopoly within a restricted commu- 
nity and suffers trom the loss of competition 
and popular interest and favour 
Uses of Indian Hides.— The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots , 
y tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
artioles, bookbinding and for oovering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 
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the thread Raw sheepskins are used for similar 
artioles and also for gloves They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy Raw 
goatskins are used almost entirely in the Manu 
facture of glace kid of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer 


The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom but it has 
drifted baok to Germany The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 

“ "" > war, ary the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised froma variety of causes 
among which may be cited fiscal changes the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up-country points It has 
however, been recovering its reputation 


Protec the Industry —The report of 
the Industrial Commission potnted out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council furthertoamend the Indian 
dariff Act, 1894 ‘The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: ‘‘ It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent. on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent on hides and skins 
exported to other parta of the Empire, and 
there tanned Ite object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far ag 
possible in India and falling this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of belng exported in a 
raw state for manufacture In fore countries ~ 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bul and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex 


Indian Inventions and Designs. 


lained that ‘‘ the prosent position is that we 
ve in India at the present t1me some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a largr 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisty military requirements durin, 
thewar We have in fact, the foundations of 1 
flourishing tanning industry but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given We want 
to keep this industry alsve, and we believe that 
la thig case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective It is clearly jrst also that the 
sa2me measure cf protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose bualnesa, as [ 
have already stated, was Injured by the neces 
sities of the war anouee Indian tanneries 
have enormously incre in number dunn, 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hndes and skins which India produces, and it 1s 
to the advantage of India and the security o1 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as Parag be tanned within the 
J mpire, and with this end in view the Bll 
Proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hidcs 
and skins exported to any place within th 
Lmpire I should add that itis proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hide, 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanne! 
abroad will not be entitled to anv rebate’ 
The export duty on raw skins was abolished bv 
the budget for 1980 36 


| {indigenous methods —India possess a 
large selcction of excellent tanning mat tiils 
such as Acacia pods and bark IJndlan sumach 
the Tanners cassia Mangroves, and Myr. 
bolams By these and Such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hide 
ind shins are extensivcly cured and tanned 
and tht leather worked up in response to 
Imamense, though purely Jocal demand 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


While India will have to depond for some 
time to com on foreign manufacturers for hei 
supply of textile machinery, power plants 
and other tndustrial reqtrements, Indian 
engineers and chemical experts will have ample 
opportunity to cxeraire their Inventive skill 
in various other directions These may include 
agricultural implements, domestic appliances 
drying and moistemng apparatus, labour 
saving devices, small manufactures in hard 
ware, Pumps, water lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, railway signalling and controlling, railway 
vehicles, buildings and structures, valves and 
cocks, latrines, closets and sanitary applianus 
There will also be new chemical processes an 
apparatus including the manufacture of vege 
table products, foodstuffs, treatment of 01) 
seeds, the use of by-producte and waste 
matenals, use of starchy raw materials for the 
sizing of yarn and cloth, tallow substitutes, 
manufacture of caustic soda, soda ash, bleachin 
powder and chlorine and other chemica 

ucts for use in the various industries which 
country will be engaged in developing in 
the near future. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India 
which ig published by the Government 
Press, Delhi, gives the various Actes, rus 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the i goer of speci firations 
and drawings, hin or searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in g0 convenient a form In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent lawa in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from Buglish law 
and procedure 


The existing Indian Patent Law |> 
contained in the Indian Patents and Dealen® 
Act, 1011, as amended In 1930 and the Rules 0 
1933 The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally in 
books, pictures, music and other matters wl : 
fall under the Indian Copyright Act Ill 0 
1914, There is, in fact, no provision of law iu 
British India for the registration of Trade Mar 
which are protected under the Mereband!s 
Marks Act, of 1889) which forme Chapter 
XVIII of the Indian Penal Code. 


What Constitutes Patentable Invention. 


On the whole, Indian law and procedurt 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the ction of in Ventiong and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matte: 
of major interest One majn difference exists 
however, as Owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks 
Jodia cannot become a party to the Inte: nationa) 
Qonvention wader which certain rights of priorits 
are obtainable jin other countries 


The firat Indian Act for granting exclusi\¢ 
irivileges to inventors was passed in 1856, afte: 
in agitation that had been carried on fitfulls 
tor sOme twenty years Difficulties arising 
irom an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action 
ind, owlng to some informalitics, the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year In 185 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and 
1872 the Patterns and Disigus Protection Ac! 
wag passed ‘The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with oxhibitions, followed, anc 
then the Inventions and Designa Act of 188% 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
(£1911 


The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
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Governmrnt will grant licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do 80 on Teasonable terms 


Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1980 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 


What constitutes patentable invention ,— 
Iho term invention means iny manner of 
new manufacture and includes an improvement, 
while manufacture includes any art, process or 
mann. of producing pt piring or making an 
article and alan the artich prepazed or produced 
by manufat fure 


Thus a bairo discovery or 1 new principle 
innot be patcnted, the mention or improve 
nent must include some turm or manner of 
danufacture and may consist of a machine o} 
ipparitus 01 a composition or conpound or a 
process of manuticturc Jt must be in the form 
of : mM thod or means or production of a vendible 

artaick 


A game of shill or chanu without the means 
f playing it or vinethod of calculation or wilting 
music micdical pr scriptions, vegetable or 


British India, cluding British Baluchistan and nitural substances suitable for food, an orna 
the Santha] Parganas ‘his of course include- tn ntal design for a pce of fuiniture or for a 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native ‘s/re or other textile tibric do not constitutc 
Stites, Of the latter Hyderabad (Ucccan), patentable inv nitions 

Myxoic,Gwalior Baroda ‘ravancore Marwar 

Cochin Kashmir and Jamu have ordinances Patents will however be granted for new and 
4 thar own, for which particulars must useful inventions or improvements rclating 10 
he obtained from the Government of the States any art or proccss or a machine or artick of 
Ml neers as they are not administered manufactur ora composition of matter Thus 
ly the Indian Patent Office in Cakutta A a machine or appliance will constitute a mech 
patent granted in British India does noteatend nical patint, 1 new method of manufacturing 
to the United Kingdom or to any other British an article which reduws a number of steps to a 
Losscssion, but under the reciproc alarrangement single operition will form a process patent whik 
in applicant foran Indian patent has 12 months metil alloys, chemicals paints soaps, varnishes 
{riority in the United Kingdom, Australia and dyes will be includcd in compound or com- 


Canada New Zealand, the Insh Free Stak 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon and tir 

teisa =the object of the Act of 1911 was to 
}rovide a simpler more dircct, and more effer 

live procedure in regard both to the grant of 
Patcut rightsand to thcir subsequent existence 
and operation Ihe changes made in the law 
ned not here be referred to in det all 


New Legislation.—Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 has been further amended by Act 
VIE of 1930 and includes the following .— 


If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application 


The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instead of 14 years. 


Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
eriginal patent without the pa. ment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent willexpire with the date of the 
original patent. 


Fresh provisions are made for the use of an 
invention by Government 


position pati nts 


\ patont may be obtained for a new mcthod 
otapplying 1 known article or 4 new Contrivankg 
apr led to 3 now oby tt or purpose and which 
Vields a new result A new contrivance or 
dk vice applied to old epk cts for producing a nt Ww 
sand useful result 13 also patentabk An old 
substance produced by a new process 18 & new 
luunufacture , so also a novel and ingenivus 
‘ombination of old parts yiclding useiul results, 


Lhe mixtirc of two or more substances in 
certain definite proportions forming a compound 
substance of advantage and utility for its useful 
propertics will be subject-matter for a patent 
as also a chemical process with or without the 
mechanical devices necessary for it. 


fu the case of Chemicalinventions the chemical 
and physical proprtiia of bodies and their 
constitutions cannvt furm subject-matter for a 

tent, but they may be utilised for manu- 
acturing foodsttffs, dyes, beverages and other 
useful and vendible compounds or compositions 
which can be covercd by a patnt It should 
also be noted that in chemical processes the 
article or substunce if produced may be old, 
butifthe mode of produc ins the known substance 
is new tho process will be patentable, 


I 
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Insurance 


According te the report by Mr N Mukaryi 
actuary to the Grovernment of India, contained 
n the Indian Insurance Year Book 1932 the 
iumber of companta subject to the provisions 
t the Indian Tife Assurance Compames Act of 
1912 and the Indiwm Insurance Companits Act 
{ 1928 in 282 of whith 136 companiis are 

netitutid in Tndia and 146 campanks are 

nstitutd outsidc India Of the 136 Indian 

mpanies 60 ate established in the Bombay 
ir sidency 25 1n Bogal 21 1n th Madris 
Ir aldency 14 in the Punjab Sin Delhi 2 each 
nv the Central Provinees | Aymer and Burma 
ni 1 cach in Burina and the U P Of th 
146 non Inlian companies 71 are constitutcd 
in the United Kingdom 31 in th British 
})} nunions snd € plonics 181n the Continent of 
lurcpe 12in the Umted Statis of America 9 
in Japan and 51n Java 

Most ot the Indian companks curly on 
if assurance business only ‘Lhey irre 103 
m numb r and ot the temaming 3) Indian 

mpantes 20 carry on life business along with 
th 11m urance business and 13 carry on insu 
ima business other than life 


B siica the Indian life offices there arc som 
1 usicn funds incstly connected with Govern 
out off ¢ which ate exempt trom the opera 
tin «cf the Act and the Indian Post Office 
Insuaance Fund is also excmpt As regards 
nu dndisn companics most of them cariy on 
insurance busmess other than life Out of thie 
t td number of 146 non Indian companies 
{.2 carry on insurince business othcr than 
hf (U0 carry on lite busimeas onlv und 14 carry 
n life business along with other insurance 
lusincss Of the latter 24 companies 16 ae 

astituted in the United Kingdom 6 in the 
British Dominions and Colonies and 1 tach in 
Gimany and Switzerland 


Ihc total new life assurance business 
ff ctedin India during 1931 amounted to 125 000 
T haes assuring a sum of nearly 265 crores and 
\1 Iding % premium income of 13 crore of which 
th new business one by Indian companis 
imountkd to 97 000 policies assuring a sum of 
17 «crores and having @ picmium income of 
‘ri¢ [he share of the Diritish compsnies in 
t spect of new sums ageured 15 8} crores of the 
D unton ind Colonial companics about 6 crores 
int of the single German company ; CLOTE 
I the average sum assured undcr the new 
1 11 Sissued by Indian comp inics is Rs 1 764 
1 aes I those issued by non Indian companics 
Ihe total life assurance business eftccted in 
fr lt ind rc maiming 1m force at the end of 1931 
im united to 714,000 polius assuring » total 
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gum of 168 crores including reversionary bonus 
additions and having a premium income of very 
nearly 84 crores Of this the share of Indian 
companies 18 Tepresented by 5602 000 policies 
assuring asum ot 94 crores and having a pre 
mium income of 44 crores 

Most of the Indian companies now transact 
hfe assurance business on the scientifle principle 
but the1e are still somne which carry on business 
on the dividing plan under which the sum 
aspurcd is not fixed but depends on the division 
of a portion of cach veirs premium income 
vnongst the cluims arising in that year The 
Government of India Actuary says 1n his latcst 
ulnual report that the main defect of dividing 
Instance business 15 that pohey holders in 
cach (lass are Charged the same rate of premium 
of subsertption irrespective of thei age on 
admission rauging (ven 1m some cases from 
18 to 60 ycars Business of this nature 1s 
not only unsound but fs apt to I nd itself to the 
piactle. of traud on the part cf policy holders 
and ag nts and later on by thc company It 
has ben declarcd to hc the curse of insuranec 
entirprise im India Defore the Act of 1912 
wis pissed there were numerous companies 
which transact d lif assurance busincss on the 
dividing, plan and most ct them camc to grief 
Of such companies which were im existence at 
th tim) of the passing of the Act the myority 
have disapmind and some have stopped 
issuing poliex. s on the dividing plan A few new 
comp anics have taken up this dividing insurance 
business und it will not be long tkfore they 
icaligc their mist 1ke 

Some Indian life offiics hive extended their 
operations outside India m)stly in British Last 
Africa and in the Near Tast Thc total new 
sums 1 5ured by thesc offices outside India in 
1931 amounted to 66 lakhs yielding a premium 
income of 4 lukhs and the total sum assured 
wm juding reve rsionary bonus additions inforce 
at the end of 1931 amounted to 4 crores 
hiving a piemiums income of 214 lakhs 

The total new annuity business effectcd during 
1931 wis for the amount of about 4 lakh pa 
annum which was equally sharcd by Indian 
wnd non Iniian compiunes Ihe total annuity, 
business rem aiming in force at the end of the year 
was for the amount of 3% lakhs per annum, of 
whith the amount payable by Indian companies 
wis a httl over 1) lakhs per annum 

The life assurance busincss of Indian com 
paniss Whih steadily increased during 11 
years up to 1929 recived a setback in 1930 
owimg to the gon tal financial depression = The 
following tab] shows tho new business effec- 
ted simcc 19.11n cach ye wand thc total business 
rem uning infor at the end of the vear 
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New business lotal business 
Year written during remaining in force at 
the year the end of the year 
192] 5,47 lakhs 34 clores 
Leu 564 87, 
19 3 585 4, 39 CO, 
1924 689 ,, aa, 
hs 815, ay 
B 10,35, 53, 
19 af 12 77 y] 60 Ld 
192s 15,41 4, wl 
0 17,29 », 82s, 
ce 16,50 5; 89, 
+] 17,76, 08 
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A latge portion of tho new business transacted 
by the younger and loss firmly established com- 
panies lapsed within a short time and the growth 
of total business in their case i, not commen- 
aurate with the volume of new business trans- 
acted in each year, The total business which 
lapsed during 1931 was 79 crores and was over 
40 per ccnt, of the total new business. 


The net income of the Indian companies 
under their life assurance business tiom pre- 
miums and interest amounted to 5) crores 
in 1981 and was in excess of ¢ crore ovor the 
corresponding income of the previous year. 
Claims amounted to 14 crore and exceeded 
the previous year’s figuie by 12 lakhs. Claims 
by death showed an increase 6 lakhs and 
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Claiins by survivance an increase of 7 lakh: 
respectively. 


The life assurance funds Increased by nearly ' 
crores during 193] und amounted to 22} cron 
at the end of that year. The avorage rate o/ 
interest earned on the life funds during th 
year was a little less than 54 pez cont. 


The Post Office Insurance Fund was institute: 
by the Governinent of Jndia in 1883 for th 
benefit of the postal employces but gradual 
admission to it has been thrown open to almost 
all classes of Government servants who ar 
employed on civil duties. The following ar 
some of the ararorians particulars relating tu 
the business of the Fund during the four yeas 
1929 to 19382 :— 


— — _ oo _— —m _ 


Total] business romaining 
in force at the end 


year. of the year. 
eee ee Life 
Year Asguranc: 
ending Total | fund at the 
31st Total] income. | end of the 
Merch. Number Total Number Bums year, 
) sums of Assured 
policies. assured. | policies. and 
! bonuses 
— | =~ — - 
1929 7,582 1,43,41,000 | 64,474 , 13,02,47,000 | 63,17,000 | 3,64,41,000 
1930 8,894 : 1,49,56,000 | 71,479 | 14,17,81,000 | 69,386,000 | 4,02,80,000 
1931 9,710 1,50, 38,000 79,058 | 15,82,85,000 | 76,05,000 | 4,46,46,000 
19382 ., 6,484 98,15,000 83,165 15,88,80,000 | 81,380,000 | 4,01,47,000 


— — —— - a 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insu- 
rance Business.—The net Indian promium 
Income of all companies under insurance busi- 
ness other than life assurance during 1931 was 
24 crores of which the Indian companies’ share 
Wasicrore and that of the non-Indian com- 
ee lj crore, The total amountis composed 
ol— 


1,28 lakhsfrom fhe. 


48 lakhs from marine, and 


“7 lakhs from  misccllancous 
business. 


The Tndjan companies rocecived— 
28 lakhs from fire, 


InsuTance 


——_— — 
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7 lakhs from marine, and 
24 lakhs from miscellaneous 
business, 

The total assets of Indian companies 
aliount to 29 crores of which stock exchange 
secaritics form the bulk. These securitns uc 
shown jn the account at a net value of 20; croits 
Mortgage loans on pollcies and on stochs and 
shares are shown at 4 crores; land and how 
property aro valucd at 1} crore; deposits, cash 
and stamps, are shown at ¢ crore, acciued 
interest at J crore; agents balances and oth! 
outstanding items at 14 crore; and loans ou 
personal security aud other miscollaneous asve! 
at ¢ crore, Investments of Indian compan. 
outside India consist mainly of stock exchanfe 
sccurities and amount to ¢ orore. 
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Finance. 


The giadual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development. 
Those who take a broad view of the history of 
Federal States—and by whatever name it 
may be called India must in its political struc- 
ture be a Federal State—nothing is more 
impressivo than the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federa) and State 
rights. There is a constant mutation in the 
powers of the central government and the 
federal components, though in India we use 
the terms ‘‘Government of India’’ and “* Pro- 
vinclal Governments’’ to describe them. In 
the earlicat days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
revorsed, and the Government of Indis was all- 

owerful, controlling the Provinces down to 


But this did not end the discussion indeed 
it was only the first phase. A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state. 
Hroadly the issue may be put in this way. The 
Government of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs. The Provinces are left with 
resources which are elther almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic Uquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition. At the same time the Provinces are con- 
tronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. 


A Review. 


The financial organisation was, of course, 
reviewed as part ot the work of the Round 


he smallest items of their expenditure. This Jable Confrence. A sub-committee of the 
centralisation reached its highest point during [cderal Structure Committec war appointed 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to cxamine 
s0 jealous of his supreme authority that he the question of federal finance and the principles 
aought todeprive the Presidency Governors «mbodied in the sub-committee’s report were 
of their right to correspond direct with the ¢ndorsed by the parcnt Committeoas a suitable 
Secretary of State for India. This system hasis, A Federal Finance Committee with 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- Lord Eustace Percy a3 Chairman was appointed 
sors, and a continuous proccess of devolution at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
set in. In the matter of flnance the Measures the suggested classification of revenucs by the 
took the form of long-term “‘contracts”’ with Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the financial position of the Federal and ot the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the Provincial Governments undcr the proposed 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the sheme, In the course of their report the 
dual authority and responsibility which had: {‘ederal Finance Commitice said that the transfer 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was; to the Provinces of taxcs on income though 
made when the great reform scheme embodied | defensible in principh would leave the Centre 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was!in deficit. Therefore the Peel Committce 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons, Pro-! suggested a method of transferring to each 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the Province a percentage of the share of income tax 


finances of the Government of Indla, and with 
one reservation the J.ocal Governinents were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
‘ontributions from the Provinces. ‘These con- 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sims, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
fovernment of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a acale 
Which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
“Which had ao definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
Dorary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues tothe point when they would balance 
\ithout drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
au undue proportion of the total contribution, 
dud that if was starved in consequence. There 
® 43 no possibilty of adjusting these differences, 
‘0 the contributions were reduced us fast as 
he finances of the Government of India 
Piimitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1028-99, 


estimated to be attributable to it. But in 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made 4 special review 1s said 
to be necessary at the time federation is estab- 
Hinhed in order to fix the initial percentages. 
A atrict allocation on a ah aa basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit nnd so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less inincome tax than 
they were entitled to. 


Regarding possible new sources of revenue, 
Federal or Provincial, the Federal Vinance 
Committee reported as follows :-— 


Federal. 


Excise on Tobacco.—The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue may be expected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, bul that an excise 
duty amposed in the mar future could not 
be rolied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successiul while manufacture 
continues to be so largely carried on in small 
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establishments and even as & domestic industry 
Vend licenses and feces can obviously be imposed 
only by the Gove rnmenta of the Units and their 
Imposition by the Provincial Governments 18 
now being encouragd by the Government 
of India [he difficultics in the way of a 
federal excise may be overcome in course ot 
time but 1t would be unsafe for us to rely on 
this in the ncar future 


Excise on Matches—Jhc imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is alrrady under ac tive 
consideration and we feel justified in contemplat 
ing the existcnee of such a duty from the outset 
offederation We are advised that the probable 
net yleld of the t1. for all India at a reasonable 
rate, with duc allowance for reduccd consump 
tion would he about 3 crores of which 1t k ast 
2 50 crores would be raised im British India 


Other Excuses —It is possible that other 
eicise duties may Oc upy an important place 
in the flacul Policy of India in the future but 
wo do not fcc! warranted in relying upon the 
introduction of such measures in the carly 
years of federation 


Monopolies —We have ¢xaimincd the 
suggestion made at the Kound Lable Confcr nce 
that federal revenues should be augmented 
by @ few selected monopolies From the fis al; 
point of view it is only in wty special 
rircumstan(;s that a monopoly whether of 
production manufacture or sale isto be prefe rred 
to an excise duty a3 a means of raising reve nue 
¥ acept 1n so far 28 the 7 roposals already noticed 
in regard to tobice) miy he mgarded as a 
monopoly, we cin suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly inc thod could bc apphied 
with advantage Lhe manufacture of arms 
and explosives which has been suggcsted 15! 
a possible monopoly is alreidy subject to. 
license Publu utility monopolits stind on 
rather a different footing but the onlv mw 
federal monopoly ot this hind that has ken 
suggested to us is broadcisting the revenuc 
from which must be cnofirely problematical 


Commercial Stamps —In the Pec] BR port it 
was Observed that Lhere 18 much to lx 
said for federalising Commcrcial Stamps on the 
lineg of various proposals made in tho past 
but no definite recommendation wis mod 
We have examined this suggestion but on the 
whole we cannot rcommend it at Icast as an 
Immediate measure 


The yuld of certain stamp dutics which 
might be placed in thib cat gory was m 1930 31 
slightly more than one crore ILhis was a 
sub normal year, and the normal yield should 
be somewhat higher In 1930 31 about 40 per 
cent of the yield was recueivid by Bombay 
(one-eighth ot this being attributable to Sind) 
27 percent by Bengal and 12 3cr eent bv 
Madras ‘Lhe loss of mvonue rmsulting from 
the federalisation of these duties 4 ould therefore 
be unevenly distributed and their federahsation 
would not ease the problem ot distributing 
income tax 


Further, there are obvious difficultics in the 
way of separating stamp duties inti) two classes 
commercial and non-commerial It could 
only be done by means of a schedule and a large 
element of purely arbitrary selection would 
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beinvolved ‘The simple constitutional solution 
would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue 


We have given some attention to the question 
considered by the Federal Structure Committes 
whether the Provincial Governments should 
be given power also to fix the rates of duty on 
all stamps or whether legislation on this subject 
should be reserved wholly or partially to the 
Kederal Government We suggest that the 
Federal Government should retain the power 
to legislate on behalf of the Provinces in regar | 
to those stamp duties which are the subject of 
legislation by the Central Government at thc 
date of federation The duties which are now 
the subject of central legislation are thos on 
acknowledgments bills of exchange shar 
certificates cheques (not now dutiable) delivery 
orders in respect of goods letters of allotment 
of shares letters of credit insurance policies 
promissory notes proxies receipts and shipping 
orders We undcrstand that proposals havi 
be n uniter consideration for adding other 
duties to this list and would suggest that if 
any such additions are contemplated that 
should be made before the establishment of 
the 1 cderation 


We ought to add in this connection, that 
difficulties already arise in estimating the shire 
of cach Province in the prooeeds from the sale 
of postage stampsfor use on taxed docum(¢ nts 
and these difhculties may be eapected to leal 
to considerable friction with the Provineit 
Governments unless a more satistactory system 
cin be devised 


Finally in proposing that the proceeds < f 
commercial stamps should be assigned to the 
Units we have to some extent been influence | 
by a doubt whether the problems arising from 
the imposition of federal stamp duties in thi 
states might not be disproportionate to the 
revenue involved We do not, however, wish 
to prejudge the possibility that as part of the 
gcneral fedcration settlement with the Staten 
it might be tound desiruble to include these 
dutics among the sources of federal reventic 
This consideration might wcll outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commeroeitl stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue 


Corporation Tax — From the financial point 
of view it seems clear that if a corporat) u 
tax wtre imposed on companies registerei 1 
the States on the same hasis as the present 
super taxon (ompanies in British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible 


Provincial 


Taxation of Tobacco—We have alrea ls 
dealt briefly with this Y artaal and |} is 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco otherw's 
than by excise on production or manufactul 
should rest with the Units but that the Feder 
(;overnment should be given the right to impc~ 
a general federal excise Lhis distinction } 
we think justified by the fact that ex hypoth 
the mtroduction of excise duties on manuiactut 
will be difficult If notimposaible until manufac 
ture becomes more highly industrialised av 
as that development takes place an ¢% : 
levied at the factory by one Voit of the } adarat) 
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would be a tax on consumers in other Units 
Tt will be seen from our later proposals in 
regard to powers of taxation that the federalisa 
tlon of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Kederal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units if it so desired 


There is unfortunately no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of uny 
ot these furms of taxation ‘Lhe provincial 
tixes willtake some time to mature but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 


Succesnon Duties —Bombsy 18 
the only Provincial Government which has 
ittempted legislation for the imposition of 
guccession duties andthe attempt was unsuc 
cessful We understand thit even that 
( overnment would have preferred that legisla 
tion should hive been undertikhen by the 
(sovernment of Indit We propose claewhe re 
that sncccssion duties should be classed among 
tix¢s leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units but clearly the facts 
would not justity reliance on them a3 1 source 
vf revenue in the near future 


Termwmal Taxes——We hive been asked to 
w igh the insues whith arise from the proposal 
t> introducc terminal tiaes gcncrally ts an 
idditional sourcc of revenue for the Provinces 
As the irguments tor and against this proposal 
have becn 80 fully set forth im previous roy arts 
it scarccly Becms necessary to rm state them her 
Ihe teature of such taxation whi h has imprcsad 
us most seriously 15 its operation as in cffect 
a surcharge on railway froights Where munict 
pal octrois arc in force there appears to be a 
tendency to substitute tor the general kvy of 
ducs on all goods entering the municipal boun 
farns the simpler alternative of 2 termini 
tix collected at thc rulway station ind ther 
ls alrcady a danger that this habit may result 
in diversion of triffic to the ronds) = We thc fore 
recommend that wf terminal taxcs are to be 
rmpaldd as 2 permanent part ot the financi 
structunm they should be imposed by the 
Lederil Legislature for the bene ht of the Units 
such terminal taxes as arc already in existence 
(Mainly a8 municipal taxes) will fall into much 
the same category as othe, tixes Clagsed as 
1dral which at the time of fcderation ar 
lcing levied by certain Unity but though 
iLinay he neeeshary for this reason to authorisc 
th municipalities and Provinces concerned te 
Cmtinue to raise these taxis they should bi 
ll wed to do 80 only within Hmits laid down 
ty the Kedcral Icgislaturc Assam and Bihar 
inl Orissa arc the two Provinecs which hiving 
1 w or no munk ipal taxes of the kind it preset nt 
ir most dcsirous of deriving provincial icvenue 
ht mthis source While we do not rule out thi 
LE ibality ot terminal taxes 1n these two Pro 

lew of the 
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Taxation of Agricultural Incomes —We 
i, not considered the broad issues of policy 
| lvcd in the taxation of agricultural incomes 
t nt ve have considered as we were commissioned 
‘ lo the more limited question of ‘the 


practice which has grown up In 
A pike of Indta, we are not pr paied 
terminal taxes ag a normal source of 


we believe ' 
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oseibility of cmpowcring individual Provinces, 
f they so desirc, to raise or appropriate the 
pried: of a tax on agricultural incomes ”’ 
nh vicw of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinés Tor the same reason we think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
eoncerned ‘Lhere will presumably be no diffi 
culty in drafting mto the constitution a 
definition ot agricultural income which has 
so long kin recognised in Indian Income tax 
law and practice 


We are not pr pared 10 express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non agricultural 
income should bc iggregatcd for the purpose of 
di turmining the right of the asst h3ee to exemption 
ind the rate ot taxation to which he 18 Hable on 
either section of bis income and we doubt 
whether any provision necd be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we ure advised 
thit in practice it would scircely be possible 
forcitherthe }cdcialora Provincia] Government 
to take into considcration income not Hable to 
taxation by it cxeept with the consent and 
co operation of the other Government 

We orc aware of nor liable dot. for cstimating 
the yield of such taxation 

Conclusion —In this survey possible 
sourccs of idditional rvcnue we have 
dcliberately left out of wcount the question 
whether o: to whit cxtent it would be possible 
to increase the yadd of cxusting tives We have 
confined ourselves to in ¢xamination of new 
sources and in this field the results of our 
sur y ire not encouriging We have found 
that such provineiil taxes as appear to be 
within the sphcre of yractical politics mm the 
imme diite future cinnot te relied on to vield 
any Substantial ¢arly additions to provincial 
revenues In using the phrase practical 
politus we ie not of course expressing 
an opinion i» to whe thci this or thit tax ought 
or ought not 10 be mpoxe d orcven as to whether 
it is or 15 not likely to mm imposed by the legisla 
tures of autonomous Provinces when these 
are constituhd We are only noting the 
fact thit the oy postion to ccrtain torms of 
tixation o1 the dittiulty of their imposition 
14 still so great that they aie not likely to be 
adopted soon «nough to influence the financial 
situation at the tyme when the Jcderation 
comes into being In the tedcral sphere, the 
eactse on matches 15 the only tax which we feel 
justified in t thing into account 15 an immcdiate 
reinforce ment of tedcral revenues 


of 


Niemeyer Report 


A necessary prelude to th Introduction of 
the Constitutional Ke forms was an investigation 
of th ir suf ty inthe geht of the fluancial situa 
tion ind prospects of India Lhe investigation 


8 and ( lsewhere as a tcmporary expe dunt ‘wis carned out by Su Otto Niemever whose 
(rcopott was pul jished 


in A\qitll 1936 The 
Report proposed imme ilate financial assastance 
trom the bezinning of provincia] autonomy to 
etrtain provinces paitlhy im the form of cash 
qubventions and partly mthe torm ot cancellatl 
tion of the net debt meurred previous to Apnil 
1 1936, and paith m the lorm ot distribution 
to tho jnte yiowmg provinces of a further 
12) percent of the jute tar 
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Annual cash subventions arc as follows 
To the U P Rs 25 Iakhs for 5 years only 
to Assam Rs 30 lakhs, to Orissa Rs 40 lakhs 
to the N W F Province Rs 100 lakhs (sub 
ect to reconsideration after 5 years), and 
oO Sind Re 106 lakhs to be icduced by stages 
after 10 yiars 


Phe total appiowmate annual relnf in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto Niemevcr is 18 follows — 
Bengal Rs 75 Bihar Rs 25 ¢ P Rs 15, Assam 
Ry 45, N W FT Provinee Rs 110 Orissa 
Rs 50, Sind Re 105,and U P Rs .5 extra 
recurrent cost to the centre Rs 192 Iakhs 


Orissa 18 to vet a further non recuriont giant 
of Rs 19 lakhs and Sind of Ra 5 lakhs bv six 
«qual steps beginning trom the sixth year trom 
the introduction of provincial autonomy but 
Bulject to the proviso to section 138 (2) of the 
Act The centreis to distribute the income tar 
to the proviners so that finally 50 per cent 
of the distributable total has bccn rclinquished 
In the intermediate flvc veurs so long as the 
portion of tho distributable sum remaining with 
the centre, together with any contribution 
trom the Railwiss, aggregates 13 ciores 


Ag regards the provincial share of the procecds 
from {income tax Sir Otto Niemeyer recom 
mcnded that half of the proceeds should romain 
with the Centre, while the other half should 1 
distributed among the provinces onth followin, 
prrcentage division —Madias 15 Bombay 20 
Lengil 20 U P lo PunjabS Pibar 10 C 
5 Assam ,N W I Province 1 Onrssa 
and Sind 2 


Sir Otto Niemeyer sugg sted that the (cotr 
would not be in a position to distribute any 


part of income tax proceeds for the first five | 


veats from. beginning of provimeiil autonomy 
but that 1¢ might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceecis though not nucessarils 
the pcrcentage allocated, within the first ten 
vears of provincial autononly But this he 
said largely dependcd on the financial condition 
of the railways and thcir ability once again to 
contribut« to gencral revenues His remarks 
on this point are — 


[he position of the riilwavs is frankly 
disquieting 1t is not enough to cont«mplate 
that in five years’ time the railways may merely 
cease to be in deficit Such aiesnit would also 
tend to prejudice or delay the rclicf which the 
provinces are entitled to expect 


Pp 
ms 


Finance, 


I believe that both the early establishm«, t 
of effective co-yrdination between the vario) 
modes of transport and the thorough gor 
ovethaul of railway expenditure in iteelt a; 
vital elements in the whole provincial problem 


Railway Finance —The year 1924-25 was 
marked by a step of great importance 1 
the better organisation of Indian finance A 
ig explained iu detail under the section Railway 
(qv ) the Government of India is a great railway 
owner It owns and operates itself a very lat; 
proportion of the railway system through what 
ire called State Railways, itisthe princtp! 
shareholder in other lines which are leased tc 
Companies which opcrate them Prior to the 
year mm question, the railway finances wer 
incorpotated in the general finances of tt 
country The effects of this were unfortunat 
As the finances of a State are not managed o: 
commercial lines the railways were not conducte | 
on commercial principles Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India The evil effects of thi 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation usualh 
called after the name of ita chairman, the Acwort! 
Committee, which recommended the entir 
separation of the Kailway Budget from th 
general finances Some delay inourred in givin: 
effect to this r.commendation, but it was carrie } 
out in the year 1924 25 The bases of the settle 
ment wele complete separation of finance a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly ‘lhe railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent on the capital 
it charge, plus one fifth of the surplus profit» 
further, if after the payment of the contribution 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Rallway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs 
crores, one third of the excess should be paid t 
the General Revenues The effects of this chanve 
are expected to yleld to the General Revenucs 
a fixed contribution from the railway propert\ 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurat 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usu 
fruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles 


In the past few years owing to the econom 
depression the railways have been unab! ft 
make the contribution to general revenuts 


I RECENT INDIAN FINANCE 


will remember sacs ays Itrend of the country’ 
balance sheet p to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of ‘ windfalls’ going to 
the avoidance of debt Throuchont the war 
the finances were catefully handled and with 


eee _ jamenta Die oaanBe va~ 
over the situation The wanton invasion 2 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which i 
the exchequer directly some $4 crores of ss 
Nor was this all. Whilet the military rest 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces W! 
contemptible, and Kabul Jay open tt 
seizure ifit had been thought worth vf at 
ocoupy it, the effect of this attack was 
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} 4c part of the North West Lrontier abl.ze 
i to thrust on the Government of India a 
rice of costly expeditions When these were 
)yktcd there remained the necessity of 
{ablishing a new Frontier system to take 

Place cf that which collapsed in 1919 

! 1 especiallyin the notoriously troublesome 
intry of Wavzinstan, (q v Frontier) involved 
h occupation of certain dominating poste 
i of connecting them with each other and 
th the advanced military stations of India 

| @ sefies of very expensive roads Ihe 
trormal expenditure dislocated the finanrcie! 
qulibrsum of the whole country Nor 3s it 
ywable to acquit the Finance Department ot 

t Government cf India in the djficul post 

cur peri d of a relaxation of that close contro! 

ot expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the a*counts even in the years of 
1 and plague The result was that thi 
ninulited deficits of the Government of 

1 tt reached the very high fleure of Rs 100 

Lhis led t) two icaults 


Retrenchment and Taxation — Owing t 
the imsistent demand for retrenchmcnt§ the 
(overnment of India appointed in 1922 1 
tr nehment committee, on the mode! of the 
( Jles Committee which overhauled the extra 
vinant post war expenditure cf the Bs tish 
( vernment Thiscommittee 18 genceaily called 
fi rats chirman the Inchcape Committee 
I( sat in 1923, and presented a report whict 

ommended reductions in expenditure which 
mourt din the aggregate to Rs 18 crores 


Tinancial equilibrium was established and 
rpius realised inthe Budget of 1923 2! 
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Statement comparing the actual Revenut 


and Expenditure of the Central Government 
since 1921 22 


In lakhs of Rupees 








I xpen Surplua( +) 

Loar Levene ee Deficit(—) 
1921 2. 73 43 1 06 08 —27 65 
1922. | 574 11,0076 | —15,02 
1923 24 97,11 4 2 $+2,09 
1924 2o 6 38 90 70 +5,68 
1925-26 03 3) 10 08 +3 3) 
126-27 93 28 93 24 (b) 
1327 28 85 45> R5,55 (c) 
1928 29 87 25 tae —32(a) 
1)29 °U o_o | 909% 4.24 
1930 31 CO, 8014 g1 72 — 1,58 
1931 3? "749 59 04 —11 75 
19382 3 &2 84 81 29 +1 by 
1) 3t go 7 43 
34s» | & 75 BO 4) 456 
193> 8) 64 4() 64 

(Revised 
113 7 7) 40 737) | 7 

(fF udzet* 

(a) Tvduloo shue =f viditional revenue from 


wp rtand cvxcase dutie nm tyr spot pu 
ule t) Jkoal Development Fun 


(b) A surplu f. % was trinsfcrre lt 
nuc }e erve Lund 


()A hat foo was met by transfor from 
Revenue Reserve Pant 


(4 Ad fiat £1¢6 was met tothe «stent of 
“4 by trans: 1 trom Revenue Reserve Punt 


Reve 


II, THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION 


Tidia in contmon with other counties of the 
Hi felt the full force of the economic Dliz7zud 
lit bezin 
Ha the following vear 
t 


The net result fr m 
Gyvernment of Indias point of view 
the introduction during 1)31 of two 
}1 cts the ordiniry Budgct in the spring 
i tle yew and a supplementary Budget con 
{ inn, ircsh tsxation proposals in September 
Wh n Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
A citly at the end of Lebruary, hc had a 
rytil€to tell Lrade depression coupled with 
Wil lisebedi nce movement had completely 
itt { theestimates made tor 193031 Lhese 
> tin atcs Showed asurplus of Rs 86 I:khs the 
Tr 1 | estimates worked upto 1 deficit of 
| 13 56 crores, which the [inance Member 
Ulw uld remain uncovered and would be added 
11 unproductive debt ‘Lhe main items of 
(tat ration as compared with the Budat 
’ '  stmmatised as follows — 


Lakhs 
portant revenue herds, v1zZ 
ustoms, J'axes on Income, 
salt and Opium (net) 
sts and Jelegraphs (including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 


Department) 89 


m 10930 and attained 165 maxi . 


luh 


viz. Delt 
and \bnt 


Tinance 
Services 
Other heads 


he rdings 
Currency 


lotal Rs 


lurning to the estimites for 1931 32 the 
]inince Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue aS compared with the curreot 
Buigct estimates, of no less thin hs 13 16 
crores Including a drop of Re § crores in Cus 
toms ind 44 crores in income tax The total 
dctenlorition under Iinance headings was 
Rs 376 livkhs and on commercial departments 
Ra 218likhs Jhis meant a total deterioration 
of Ra 18 10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year and as those 
provided for a surplus of Rs 86 lakhs the net 
defit would be Rs 17 24 crores ‘To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Rs 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Ra 08 lakhs 
in civil expenditure making a total saving of 
Rs 273 lakhs ‘The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Rs 14 51 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 


The following 18 a summary of the estimates of ways and means in India during 1934 35 ur } 











1936-37 — 
Budget, 
1935 36 
RICEIPT 
Dxcess of Revenue of the (Centrel Government over 
i xpenditure charged to Revenuc 32 29 
Unfunded Debt incurred — 
(a) Post Ofhce Cash Certificates (net) 2 75 
(6) Post Office Savings Bank deposits (net) | 8 7a 
(c) Other Savings Bank deposits (net) 6 42 
Appropriition for reduction or avoidance of debt | 3 00 
Railway Depreciation Fund | 1 89 
Posts and Telegraphs Depreciation Fund 18 
Jiscount Sinking | und | 66 
Defen(e Reserve Fund — 47 
Miscellaneous Deposits and Remittances (net) 16 4> 
TOTAL RECLIPTS 71 83 
DISBURSEMI NTS 
Capital Expenditure not charged to Revenue— 
(a) te Railways $ 00 
(6) Posts and Telegraphs 55 
(c) Other items 6 23 
Permanent Debt discharzed (net) 27 61 
1 loating Debt discharged (net) 3 50 
Civil Aviation 44 
Lceonomt development and improvemnt of rural 
ATE AS 25 
Bronrdcasting 0» 
Devclopment in tribal areas on the North West 
Frontiet 10 
lund fer reconstruction of J urthquaki damage 
(Bihar) 89 
Post Ofhce Cash Certificate Bonus F und 25 
Loss on revaluation, sale transfer etc, of assets 
of the Paper Currency Reserve (net) 7 00 
Loans by the Central Governmnent— | 
(a) To Provincial Loans Fund 1) 25 
{b) Other Loans | — Ol 
Remittances between England and India— 
(2) Remittance from India for financing Home 
‘Treasury 34 69 
(b\ Transfera through Reserve Bank (net) 
(¢) Sale of silver 4 00 
(d) Other transactions (net) 73 
Balances of Provincial Governments —2 71 
LOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 97 32 
NET DISBURSEMENTS 26 49 
New Loan. 2h OO 
Reduction ( + ) or increase (—) of (ash balance + 49 
Opening Balance 13 10 
Closing Balance 12 61 





EE 


(In crores of rupees ) 


Revised, 
1935-36 


03 
6 19 
27 453 
20 24 
1b 


04 
04 


61 
20 


60 


15 5 
2 05 
44 
—1 15 
91 24 


18 86 
15 13 


3 73 
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16 16 
12 45 
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Supplementary Budget —Jt soon became 
ident that the worsening of the trade depression 
| 1d seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in the 
} Fiuary budgct and im September Sir George 
5 haster came before the Legislative Assembly 
th a Supplementary Finance Bill Ihe 

[ wce Member said that the returns for the 
i t five months indicated that they would fall 
; 1t of their budget estimates for customs by at 
| t¢ R510 crores the heaviest reductions being 
ir cotton plece goods sugar silver spirits 
11 hquor evcise on motor spirit iron and steel 
t Lin the jute export duty while they expected 
iehcit of Rs 1} crores on mcome tax Jncome 

1 m Railways ind Posts and Lclegraphs showed 
similar decline The total deterioration in 

r me amountcd to Rs 1143 crores in tax 
. nuc Rs 5 48 crores on commercial depart 
nis Ks 2 29 crores in gencral finance headings 
.$ lakhs under extraordinary receipts and 

_ _2tIakhs under other heads As the budget 
yr vided for a small surplus of Rs 1 lakh on the 
}is of the present cstinnatcs therc would be a 
1 t deficit of R819 55 crores Putting the deficit 
{ rthe current year and next year together they 
) lagaptofilof Rs 3905 crores He proposed 
t dl with the situation on three distinct lines 
fi tly to reduce expenditure secondly to 


general position next year will be the same as 
for the current year neltber better nor worse, 
und in particular that India will be able to 
maintain the same purchasing power for commo 
dities imported from abroad 


The 1934-35 Budget —Summing up the 
results for 1933 34 when introducing the 1934 % 
budget the Finance Member said that with the 
arrangement to provide Rs 8 crores for debt 
reduction instead of the Rs 6 89 crores due 
under the dcbt reduction convention the year 
would close with a surplus of Rs 129 Jakhs, 
This sum Government proposed to set aside 
ag a special fund to cover relicf measures 1n 
respect of earthquake damage For 1934 35 
Government were expecting a drop of Rs 280 
lakhs in revenue which was more than account- 
ed for by the antxipated tilling off in suzar 
Import duties while expenditure would be 
Rs 2 lakhs higher In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934 35 it was neccasary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs 153 lakhs 


Changes in Duties —The Tinonee Member 


}Announced the imposition of an excise duty on 


sug ir 
Silver —A 1cducticn in the salycr import by 


iy S ancmergency cut imsalaries and thirdly,| 24 annis t> 5 unas per ounce 


{ ampose fresh taxation 


The 1932 33 Budget —Presenting the 1932 33 
liicgeton March Tth 1932 thelinance Member 
\pluned that the clic umstances were somewhat 
mual) = Pho supplement iry budzct had been 

tr hiced only six months earlier Ho did not 
thet re propose to ask the House at the 


int stage to approve any extensions or’ 


liht ations of the plan for raising revenue 
Tit f rward in Scptember 1931 On the basis 
t the supplementary budget m September 
twas hoped to reduce the defcit for the current 
ut> Rs 10 17 crores and for the following 
at tc realise a surplus of Rs 523 lakhs but 
\} vienct hid made it noccssary to revise those 
tmites A deterioration in the figuies bv 
! it Rs 3 crores war to be allowed for each 
Car and it was anticipated that the cutrent 
1 would close witha dc flat of Rs 13 6 crores 
11 thit the surplus for 14932 3 would he 
15crores fhe linance Vember reminded 
h House that for the current 5 oar and the noxt 
mbined no 1css than Rs 13 71 crores 
Vis Lcing provided from 1°venue for reduction 
Tay Idance of debt 


The 193334 Budget —In introducing the 
filet the Finance Member summarised the 
sults fo. the two previous years Lhe results 
!1 1931 82 had turned out to be Ra 2 crores 
lett: than anticlpated in the budget speech 
nh! the account for the year showed a deficit 
attr providing nearly Ks 7 crores for the 
Cli thon of debt of Rs 11} crores For the 
\ wl)32 84 the latest revised estimates indicat 
Ltlhvt the surplus would be Rs 217 lakhs or 
lakhs more than was estimated He 
Mituel to estimate revenue for 1933 34— 
l1t ilarly customs revenue—ia in view of the 
me tely uncertain and abnormal conditions 
' 1! f quite unprecedented difficult Indeed 
Na say that accurate estimation is lmposible 
titse eclreumstances and for the reasons 
4. have explained, we have thought that 
’ streasonable course is to assume that the 


| Reduchon of Taxes 


Export Duty on Hides —Ihe export duty on 
1aw hides was abolished ly the 1934 35 budgct 


Excise on Matches — Announcing thit the 
Government intended to hand over half the 
Jute expoit duty to the jute producing Provin 
ees the kintne Wember sud that the Govern 
ment of Indiv would recoup their losses bv 
Imposing 1 levy cn matches at the rate of 
Rs 2409 per gross ot boxcs on matches made 
in British Indi 


Posts and Telegranhs —Fivoura! it changes 


in postil and telegraph chatucs = were 
mnounce | 
The 1935-36 Budget —Tiis Bulget was 


cvpected to shew a amnplus ot Re 150 lakhs 


available f 1 tay re luction 
Silver —The silver duty wis iwduced ta 
~ munis an omee 


Export Duty on Skins — [he caport 
on raw kans #2 wbolished 


duty 


on Income— We 
stilhavesnd the binance Member Rs 1 42 
Jakhs Ictt to dispose of and f[ propor to 
do this m= wcordance with the pledge of my 
predecessor im whih he said = HKehef must 
come first im restorinz the emergence cuts im pay 
and seccnd]\ m taking off the suichirge on the 
income tix now to be imposed 


Although the tax on smallcr incomes was not 
strictly a samcharee it does 1 thnk come 
within the spirit of the pledge and I propose to 
deal with it and the surcharges on income tar and 
super taxtogether Lhe removal of the surchar 
ges altogethal would cost Ry 3 34 lakba a year 
while the removal of the tax on mcomes between 
Rs 1000 and Rea 2000 would cost a further 
Rs 75lakhs Clearly with a surplus of Ra 1 42 
lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of the two 
surcharges and the quasi surcharge but what we 
can do 19 to reduce them by one thid and this 
1s What [in tact propowe = The cost will be 
Re 1,86 lakhs leaving us with a purely 
nominal surplus of Rs 6 lakhs’ 
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Treatment of 1934-35 Surplus —Thec surplus 


for 1934 35 turn out to be much larzer than 
originally budgeted totallmg Rs 389 lakhs 


After of this sum the Timanc Member 
said) these special grants have been made 
there should rem una balance of Rs 2 04 lakhs 
A large part of this sum J propose to put aside 
tor two schemes which 1t was provisionally 
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year but the par‘ial restoration by His Maje 
Government of the pay cuts of British sol | 
which has necessatily to be apphed to Bn 
solkliers on the Indian establishment acc 
for Rs 6 lakhs of this The purely non 
wncreise of Rs 2 Jakhs which remains con 
however v considerably increased provisr yp 
Ncecssary servis and rc cqumpment winch | 


decidcd to finance from capital ‘These wre the ee ane postponcd = during =the = finu 
civil aviation programmc which 18 cxpected hency 

to cost Rs 93 lakhs and the transfer of the 

Pusa Institute to Delhi which will cost about Reduction of Debt —Thcte is only | 


other item which T wish specifically fo ment 
at this stige and that 1s the provision ft r ({ 
reduction and avcirlance of deht As H nel 
Memitcrs ire ware our revised estimates { 
19 3 34 and these fer the current flpancialy 
included only Rs 3 crores for this pury 
It 19 ct course a matter cf common hu wl | 
that (0 per cent cf the Government cf br | 
deh6 as attmbutible to the Ratways anil 
seems to me thatat would be imposing tec) a 
a lurden cn the general Bud vet te rev rt t 
the Sanking Fund arranzements in foie pr 
to 1934 3) before the Railwrys have rosin 
the prictic of inating a contribution ttl 
Gacneral RevonuesT thercfore accegt astewcr | 
for the time bung the provision of Rs 3017 
now prevuling but 7 should Inhe t) male 
Clear thaf in my view an increwed ftv 
tor dcbt reducticn ouch? to be a fist char 
anv contribution tiom the Kailways in tl 


Rs v6 lakhs The remainder of the surplus 
amounting to Rs 75 lakhs will now go 1s an 
idditional allotment for the reduction of debt 
and this concludes the disposal of the sums 
which we expect to have in hand on the 
S3ist March next 


Revenue wm 1935-36 —Concerning the revenue 
for 1935 56 the Kinince Member sa11 


dhe total revenuc excluding Ruilwaya may 
he at Rs 9019 lakhs or Rs SL Uikhe Ic4s than 
than fhe rcsised estimate for the current year 


Customs, etc —Here I estimate for Rs 51 92 
lakhs wtozether or an increase of Rs 7> Jakhs 
over the revised figures for the current year 
The main vais itions are a decline of Ke — crores 
on the import duty on sugar combined with 
Increises of Rs 35 lakhs on the sngir cxase 
of Rs ¢5 lakhs on the match excise ind of 


Rs 43 lakhs on kerosene and Petrol tuture 
Interest —Lhin shows 4 very Jarie reduction 
amounting of Rs 129 lakhs whichis cf course Deemion The Emance Bill was pulje t | 


due to the transicr cf the currcney function toa protracted debate in the Te zislative As ot 


and therfore the reserves of the Government ly Sevcral amcendincnts dosignedtoiclu tl 
of India to the Reserve Bank = It 35 true that scale of taxation proposed by the Lin) 
as izainst this we shall get the surplus profits Wember were made and the Honse acc pt |! 


thrice amediments cmanating trom the ( 1,1 
Paity These thrceamendments whichto. t! 
had the eftect of making a cut of about f 
and 2 half crores of rupees in the Bul ¢ 
sought to reduce the salt duty from Rc 1 41 
12 annas (Which would have meant a | 
thier ind a halt crores of rupees) to crt [I 
mcomes of less than Rs 2 000 a vear ficm | 
ment of income tax (which would his t 
Rs 50 lakhs) — and to lowd: postal rit) 
providing fot aictuin to the half anna p t | 
and the one anna letter (which would hay 1 
Rs 76 lahhs) 


On Ayiil 5 Wis Taccllency the Vt 

‘The cost of restorition will be Rs 55 lakhs 1¢turned the Linance Jill to the Assemil ts 
for the Grvil Departments excluding — the the 1ecominendation that it should be 1! 
Railways but including the Posts ind Telegraphs: the orginal form = This the Assembly M 
Department and Rs 58 lakhs for the Army to do by rejecting the Jimance Membei’s me 0 ) 
a total of Rs 1,08 lakhs but there 18 18 T have for the restoration of the sult duty to KR | 
raid a set off against this in the form of cxtra | 64 votcs to 41 

t 

ee ee ee ee Lhe linanec Bill wis thereupon certit |! 


‘ Apart fromthe pay cut there are only minor fst! 
incteaseh, most of them on new servis eg oe ay in sichen Es Caer nee ( 


of the Bink but in the first year instead of 
getting a full years intcrest on the rwssets in 
our Various resers¢s and balances we shall only 
get a part yeirs dividend trom thc profits 
of the Bank We have 1uclided Rs 450 Iakhs 
on this «count under the head Currency 
but the reccipts here still show a drop of Rs 11 
lakhs owing to the lowcr ratcs prevailing for 
short te1m moncy 


1935-36 Expenditure — I \penditure #< a 
Whole igain excluding Rulways stands it 
Rs 88 69 lakhs showing an increase of Re 96 
lakhs which 18 of course almost entirely duc 
to the restoration of the pay cut 


ith 


the inarheting scheme grants to the handoom 
and sermcultura] industries the new )Diirv 
Instatute and the Institute of Industrial Rescarch 
Thric 14 also a small increase on Deftnece and 
a deficit on Posts and Tclegraphs which is 
howevcr, more than explained by the abolition 
of the pay cut 


Defence —‘‘The Defence Budget shows an 
Increase leaving out of account the pry cut 


were to have bcen moved by members of itu 
House but when it was learned that the ¥1 
had no power to accept amendments ma ; 
the Council of State in the certified Bull 
amendments werc not Moved although mem 

of the Progressive Paity voted agalnst ce 
proposals of the Tinance Bill Ite a i, 
original form was then passed and ue 
addition of the Viceroy’s Signature if b+ 


of Rs 7 lakhs over the original! e<timate for this law. 
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The 1936-37 Budget —In opening the 1936 
> budget the Tinance Member announccd that 
the final accounts fo: 1934 30 had excecded the 
intiapated surplus of Rs 327 lakhs and had 
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) Vials are Chercfore Rx 4464 labha and Rs 


4485 lakhe Lhe real increase 18 thus Rs ZI 
lakhs and this 1s more than accounted for bv 
twoitems Rs 5 lakhs represents the restora 


i tuuly provided a surplus of Rs 49> lakhs tion of the remiining halt of the cut in pay of 
[he revised forecast for 1935 36 also anticipated | British soldiers which was not budgetted for in 


. surplus of Rs 242 lakhs 
1 venue c\pectcd was Rs &7 35 lakhs 


Customs, ete Here the wcempts are esti 
ated at Re o4 B2kakhs = Ths figure presumcs 
icft rio1ation of Rs 1 60 lakhs wnder the import 


jut) on sugar and an all round improvement | 


{ Rs 171 lakhs under other heads 


Expenditure Jl total figui for expend: 
ture Cxcimsive of Railways 18 Rs &> 30 lakhs 
howing, ah increas of Rs £20 lakhs overs the 

rent yours revised estimate 
avcigase under Civil Works 2 considerable part 
<t which 1s duc to lirger pryments to the Road 
Jy velopment Tund = an autotnatic result of the 
expanding vield of the duty on motor spirit 
Put there we more unportant chan.cs to which 
[ wish to diaw vow attention 7 7 4 dete ase 
under interest and mcreases under Wisc Haneous 
Adjustment Civil Administration and J) fenc 
hr addition T shall have to mention 1] vtraondin 
us Expenditure thouzh it docs not show a vers 
Jar, Vatration from the revisca figure of 193 36 


Interest fain tihing thr two heads of 
Orlinary Debt and Othcr Obhgations togeth 
wopet oa figure of Rs 9 20 Ivhhbs as against 
KR 1063 Takhsin the revised estimate for 193) 
( mn aveduction of neath Rs Th crote» But 
tl position is toy better than this for under 

Interest on Othar Obligations = there is an 
micase of Rs b.243¢khbs due mainly to an altera 


fhninthe urin.gements ian respect of the Inhhan |. 


Military Service 
Januly Pension JT unds 


Subventions to Sind and Orissa, 1936-37. — 
TW) oincrese under MasccHlancous Adjustments ts 
di tothe provision of Rs 7 o8 likhs tor sub 
Sontions to Sind antl Oussa Rs 108 Pekhs tot 
fh tamer and Re 0 Fakhs for the latter It 
Hi teen decided that these two new provinces 
hill bon than careers on April Ist) 1936 1n 
Livinee of the (ull institution of Provincial 
Vitcnomy Jt has all udong been recognised 
(ht they would require subventions at any rate 
Yi some yours after they bezin thet separate 
‘\istence The defimitive subventions tall toe 
td termined by His Mayests in Council after 
4 nidetng the recommendatians ot Sir Otto 
Mimeycrs enquiry but in the meantime the 
tw Provinces must be put into a position te 
(WIN On under the provisional rgume and th 
nt subventions are intendcd tor this pur 

Defence, —The Iefence Budget stands at 
N thureof Ry 4.4. lakhs Of this however 
KR (Olakhe is a special provision tor the 1ccons 
Uitin of Quetty and the replacement of 
hulit ry stores consumed in conncction with the 
Cittiyuake Lhe ordinary Budget is therefore 
Ht S5 lakhs of which Rs 18 lakhsis tor new 
. cs The total figure tor the present year 

| 4498 lakhs but this includes Ry 34 Likhs 

1 Inhian Milttary Service Ranuly Pensions 


Thele ws an; 


Jor 1936 37 the!1935 36 and Rs 20 lakhs onincicased provision 
| for ordnance stores 


In regard to the latter IT must reatcratc the 
warnings which have been given in this connce 
ion in recent years thatthe present budget 
figures do not represent a new permanent low 
level of Detence cxpcnditue The surplus 
stocks oforduance stores the existence of which 
in the past has tended to hcep down the budget 
are .pproaching «xhiustion and the time has 
how come at whach ¢xpenditure under this head 
must inevitably rise 


Quetta Jhis 16 probably the mort conve 
nicnt place to review the Quctti problem as a 
Whole Tn 193) 36 we expert to spend trom 
Civil Tunds proper Rs 414 lakhs and Re 36 
Lakhs from Army Bunds  Prictically the whole 
cf this has becn on relict temporiry house 
and silva.e though there his been a be oinuing 
of clearance Next year we shall have to com 
plete ch arvnce and begmercconstruction Under 
Civil Giants Rs 40 lakhs are provided of which 
Rs 12 1tkhs are tor clearance wd Special stiff 
wind Rs 25 lakhs for rconstruction Under 
Defence there is Rs 10 lakhs for replacement of 
stores ani Rs 300 lakhs for reconstruction 
Thus the cost to Government of the disaster up 
to the stvge of boomnimg reconstruction may be 
put it Rs 414 plus 36 plus 12 plus 10 lakhs or 
amostexactivacrore mall Lhereconustruction 
both Civtland Military is at present expected to 

. omething over 7 crores [hese cst 


ind the Indiin Civil S iviccl mates ure provisional but Lhave evcry he pe that 
[they will not be «exceeded 


Lhe work wall take 
~ or 8 years and we do not antuipate that 
it will be possible to spend apprecintly more 
than a crore in any one vour In 1036 37 we 
begin with Re “8 lakhs of whih Rs 90 likh: 
is for Military and Rs 28 lakhs tor Civil buildings 
vud in the following ye urs the programme wall 
procecd at the rate of about a crore a VEIT 


Jhe estimated revenue for 1)36 37 was given 
In the buduct speechas Rs 87 3511khs — Before 
Gd whng with the disposal of the surplus ol 
Rs 240) Jikhs the Timince Momber made 
mention of the ways and Means position 
He sud 


Lhe ways and ne ins estimates tor the current 


yoat provided £26 millions as the sterling 
requirements of the Scerctary ot State Our 
revised forecast stands at £12 millions = Jhis 


reduction 14 due to the large opamng balance 
which the Seceetuy of State had on 1st of April 
1935 It will be remembered that gui remit- 
tance operations are now conducted through the 
Reserve Bank Lor the 10 months up to the 
end of January the Bank has in fact purchased 
nearty £29 millions of sterling of which about 
£144 millions Is still shown among the assets 
of the Banking Deputment In the [ssuc 
Department there arc considerable sterling 
adpets im excess of the statutory requirements 


Whi tt ag J explained in dealing with the intercst and altogether the eaternal position of the Bank 


Lal 


‘ar The comparable figure tor the two 


1s omitted trom the Detcnce budgrt of 1s one ot extraordinary strength 


Next year we 
phall expect to call upon the Bink for £41 mil 
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hons and this includcs the 1¢ payment of £16 8/to surrendering no morethan Ra 2 crores you 
taillions of 54 percent Stock 1936 38 without | we cannot meet the demand for the abolitic 1 


tresh boriowing m London 


On present she wing full 


But we can go a good way towards 


there should be no difficulty whatever about |and we propose to abolish the tax on Ic 


achieving this programunc 


He then announced that the remaining sum | 


of Ks 1,97 lakhs from 1935 36 would be trans 


ferred tou a revenue reserve fund to help out the 


finances of the flist year of Provincial Autonomy 
Of the surplus for 1936 37 he said 


rhe most insistent demand with which I am 
confrontcd 1s the claim for the abolition of the 
emergency taxes upon income and the House 
knows there exist curtain plodges upon this 
bubject given by my predecessor The eom 
plote removal of the present surcharge of onc 
smyth on mcome tax and supertax would cost 
Rs 2 76lakhs pei annum while the abolition of 
the tay on incom s between Ra 1000 and Rs 
~ 000 which as J said last year must ilso be 
included in the cmergency class, would cost 
Ks 47lakh+ Itisobsious that if weare humited 


Ingomnes and to halve the present Burchis 

kaving 1t in future at one tuchfth In ot) 
words we shall in the last two yeas h 
removed surc harges on income ta and supert 
| by two thirds ‘Lhe cost of the proposed re dy 
tion 18 Rs 1 &lakhsaud the surplus for 19 3¢ 

is Teduced to Rs 20 lakhs accordingly 


With no more than Rs 2() lakhs left in hi | 
we can clearly make po furthe) substantial city 
taxation and we propose therefore te mak 
postal concession which though imeapersiy 
will we believe be genctally weleomed it 
gratefully received Ihe is the anere ws 
weight of the one anna Ictter from half t 
tola and the adoption of a scale of an ad ith 1} 
half anna tot every additional tola It will f 
Rs 13 likhs yearly and it will wbhsort all tt 
Rs 2lahkhs of fhe expected surplus on the [ft 
aud Lele jrapha budget 


t 
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Statement showiny the interest bearing obligations of the Goternment of India outstanding at the ! 

















of each financial year. 
Slst | 31st 31st 81st dist | 31t 
Mirch March March March March March 
1931 1932 , 1933 1984 1955 193¢ 
In Indta- 
Loans 417 24 422609 446: 435 43 438 1] dot od 
Treasury Bulls in the hands of 7 
the public 55 38 47 58 26 09 83 31 18 2% 
Treasury Hills in the Paper | +] 
Currency Reserve 589 49 67 | 35 48 25 93 30 07 J 
Total Loans, etc 478 51 519 89 , 508 46 404 67 492 (6 4 
Other Obligations— 
q Lad 
Post Office Savings Banks $7 03; 38 20! 48 40 | 52 23 58 80 t 
Cash Certificates 88 431 4458! 65 64 63 71 65 96 bt 
Provident Funds, etc 70 38| 7304, 76 74 | 88 77 a9 80 n 
depreciation and Reserve ; 
unds 21 $9; 17 66 1§ 22 18 04 = 
-rovinelal Balances | goo 64.82 | 7 082 617 sed 4 
Total Other Obligations | 178 27; 177 79 | 198 02 | 218 92 7 247 
| F 
Total in India . 651 8 697 68 | 706 48 | 71859) 726 “ 70 
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Statement showing the interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India, outstanding at the close 
of each financial year—concld. 





ee ee 


In England—~ 
| 

Loans 
War Contribution a 
capital value of liabilities under- 
going Tedemption by way of 
terminable railway annuities .. | 





India bills .. %j 


Provident Funds, etc. 


Total in England 


Lyuivalent 
Ramnea 


at 1s. 6d. to the; 





81st 


March 
1981. 


$16.81 
16.72 


50.32 


| 
405 


.69 


AIR.19% 





31st 
March 
1932. 





313 .60 
16.72 





48.72 


| 
| 80 





ROR. An 


31st 
March 
1933, 


314.33 


| 16,72 


47.06 


91 


..| 888.59 | 879.84 ia Gace 02 


| 45.88 


= 
| 


81st 
March 
1034. 


321.01 
16.72 


45.35 


aa 
saul 


384.11 


f12 16 


31st 
March 
1035. 


— 


323.38 
16.72 


43.58 


1.15 


384.8% 


512.11 


8 Ist 


March 
1936. 


rete 


$17.75 
16.72 


41.75 


377.49 


AN® 22 


‘lotal Interest-bearing obligations. | 1,169.90 | 1,213.63 1,211.84! 1,225.74 1,239 53, 1,208.72 


Interest-ylelding assets held 


against the above  obliga- 
tions— 
(1) Capital advanced to 
Railways : re 
(li) Capital advanced to 
ed Commercial 
partments . ‘e 
(ill) capital advanced to 
rovinces ‘ ne 
(tv) Capital advanced to 
Indian States and 
other interest- eenne 
loans ; 


‘lotal Interest-yeilding assets .. 


(ah bullion and securities held 
on Treasury account.. . 


{I ince of total interest-bearing 
Obligations ‘ae covered oy 
(hove assets , ee 


743.98 


23.65 
151.82 


19.45 





938.90 


84 03 


196.97 


750.73 


24.25 


163 64 | 


| 20.20 


958.91 


41.42 


213.30 


706.70 


21.89 


20.92 


, 972 60 


35 69 


208.55 


173 04 | 


734 O4 


23 23 
175.18 


21.11 


974.46 


43 25 


208.03 


68 33) 


198 84, 


20) 92 


889, 42 


22 49 


196.31 


eo a 








RLVENUS 


(-toms | 
Tans on Income | 
Salt 

Opin 

Other Heads 


LoraAl— PRINGIEAL Hraps 


Rauwayvs Net Receipts (as per Railway Budect) 

Triigation Not Recempts 

Posts and Tolegriphs Net Reccipts 

Interest Re ecapts 

(aval Administration 

(uieney and Mint 

Civi] Works 

Virscellane ots | 

Defonce SCPvViees 

Provincial Coutributions und Atiscelian ous Vdyust | 
monts between Confial and Provineial Govern 
thents 

Fatraordmary [tems 


Loval 


REVENUI 7 
DEF | 
| 


Porar 





—— ee 


FAITNDITURI — 


Dircet Dentinds on the Revenue 

Tost and other Camt ul Outlay charged to Re venue 

Railways Interest ind Masecllaneous Chargcs (ts 
pr Railway Budget) 

Iriigation 

Posts and Jelegraphs 

Debt Services 

(141) Administration 

Currency and Mint 

Civil Works 

Miscellaneous 

Defence Services 

Miscellancous adjustments hetween 
and Provinaal Governments 

Eatiaordinary Items 


the (cntral 


TOTAL LXPI NDITURE CHARGFPD TO RFVENTF 
STRILI S 


TOTAL 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure 


— 
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ces eet 


R vised Lstimat 
1933 36 


hy 


»4 71 00 0100 
16 80 00 800 
4 70 00 O00 
61 40 O00 
189 59 O00 


—— ee 


82.72 59 000 


31.9577 000 

24 000 
8» 77 000 
70.19 GOO 
1 76 G00 
22 04 000 
2» 72 000 
ms 94 00) 
»OS 34 000 


> OOO 


4 YW 37 TS OOO 


————— ate 


1st TF are AN) 





Ce ed 


Re viscade | stiniate 








— 


Se eee’ 
— 


Budaect Estimate 
19 33-37 





— 


Rs 


»4 82 00 H00 
Io 67 OU 000 
5 7) 00 000 
47 41 000 
187 67 G00 


&1 50) 0% 600 


317i io aos 
19 O10 

QR? 29 00) 
(2°? (OO 
Ps Os (OOK 
1613600 
26 8 00s) 
yo 40 000) 
$93 19 #00 


Budge t J stun t 





19} 36 190037 
Rs | Rs 
4 24.07 OOO 417 730 
44 G00 V7 (i 


31 9b 76 O00 
7 06 H00 

81 79 000 
13 62 78 (00 
10 46 O4 000 
43 11,000 
2,28 54,000 
44304 000 
50 06 34 000 


+ 13,517,000 
243 349, 800 


Re rr er pe ee ne oP 


1 24,37 18 000 


ee 


1,24,37,18 000 





31 73 (600 ) 
»b6O 003 

AO OO (OF 
12.20 07 000 
1 fala 
3402 10 
26 1400) 
417 32 00! 
30 38 19 000 


4 66 97 OO 
4) 34 00 


ey 


1 22 70 12 (pd) 
7s Ul 


1,22,77, 15 (4 
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THE LAND REVENUE. 


[he principle underlying the Land Revenue 
.te2a in India has operated from timc imme 
ral it may be roughly formulated thus— 
4 Government is the supreme landlord and 
levenue derived from the land is equivalent 
rent On strict theoretical grounds ex 
ption miy be taken to this statement of 
' gse It serves, however, as a substantially 
rect «description of the relation between 
4 Government and the eultivator the 
T ner gives protection and Icgal security ‘Lhe 
itter pays for it ac ording to the value of his 
lding ‘The official term for the method 
y which the Land Revenue is determined 1s 
settlicment ’’ There are two kinds ot settlc- 
tg in ludia-—Permanent and Temporary 
nder the former the amount of revenue has 
en fixed in perpetuity, and 14 payable bv the 
nilord a3 distinguished troin the actual culti 
itor) )=6o dhe ~ Permancnt Scttlement was intro 
ee! into Ind'a by Lord Cornwallis at thx 
ae of the eightecnth century It Trad the 
tect intended of converting a number of large 
venue farmers 1n Bengal into landlords occu- 
ving a similar status to that uf landown re 
1 Luropo the actual cultivators became 
1 tenants of the landlords While the litter 
ame solely responstble fot the payment of 
u revenue the former lost the advantage of 
lin. from the State This svatem> ha 
1 \ Uelin Benzal since 1795 and In the greater 
r of Oudh since 1859. It also obtains in 
rt in distriets of Mudie 


Temporary Settlements, 


Lis where the system of lemporary Settle 
nts 15 In operition. At intervals of thuts 

us mor or fleas, the lind lp a given district 

subjected to a thorough cconomi survey on 
1 vasa of the trigonometrical and topogra 
lt surveys cariled out by the Survev Dcpart 
nt of the Government of Indti Fach 

lige atca wherever the Temporary Settle 
it ig in vogue, has been carefully mapped 

roperty boundaries accurately delueated and 
ccris of rights made and preserved Under 
he lurmanent scttlhm nt im Bengal the occu 
nt dots not enjoy these advantages Jhe 
uly of assessing the revenue of a district 1° 
tru ted to Settlement Officers, members of 
h indian Civil Scrvice epeciall, delegated 
1 this work The duties of a Settlement 
MMe r are thus described in Strachey’s India 
1 (dition, 1011) ‘He has to diter 

t the amount of the Government (hk imand 
' make 1 record of all existing rights and 

DP usttilities in the land Ue has a stall of 

bu lene d subordinates almost all of whom 


natives of the country, and the s( ttlem¢ nt 
th district assigned to bim is a work which 
Tu rly required several years of constant 
Or! sod he st tblishbment of agricultural «de 
art its and other reforms hatte however 
‘fn inuch simpiific ition of the Settlem: nt 
5 ' Proceedings and to mueh gre itcr 
rh it in the completion of the Settlement: 
* th bial of the Settlement Officer Is liable 


ican,  .UPervision of tuperior officers, the As 
of tt n@ proposed by Lim require the san¢tior 
inp,, (roVerument before they become final 

1) oy and his judicial decisions may b 


Teviewed by the Civil Courts It is thc duty 
oi the settlement office: to make a 1ecord 
of cvery right which may form the subj-ct of 
futuce dispute whether affecting the | iterests 
of the State or of the people The iatention 
13 to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which erists °’ 


The Two Tenures. 


Under the lJLemporary Settlement land 
{cnures fall into two classes—peasant holdings 
ind landlori holdings, or Ryotwar: and Zemine 
dary tenures Broadly speaking, the diticrence 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Kyot- 
Warl tracts the rvyot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct in Zemindara tracts the land- 
lord pays on arental assessment In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotware boldings—those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
(rnment, and those in whicn the land 1s held 
bv village communities, the heads of the vil 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village arta  IJhis latter 
system prevails in ihe North In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam ryotwari tenure 
Is on an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters info a separate agrecment with every 
single occupant Lhe basis of assessment on 
all Classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be Formerly 
what was beheved to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuinz period of settlement Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
ilone 1s conatdered, so that the cultivator gets 
the who'e of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought aboat either 
by his own enterprise or by * unctarned incre 
ment ’ The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re classify a holding s0 as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works tn 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, of 
from a general enhancement of value, But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from aseegs- 
ment is now accepted by the Governmcnt and 
trovided for in definite rules 


Incidence of the Revenue. 


The tncidence of the revenue eharges varies 
according to the nature of the settle ment, the 
"lass of tenure, and the character and circum 
stances of the holding Under the Permane it 
Scttlement in Bengal Government derive rath tr 
ic38 than £3,000,000 from a total) rental cst 
mated at 412,000,000 Under Temyoriy 
Settlements, 50 percent. of the rental in the 
case of Zemundart land may be regarded as 
Virtually a maximum demand In some potty 
the impost falls as low as 85 and even 26 per 
cent. and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded In regard to Ryot- 
oars tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share But one-fifth of the 
gross produce ts the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About *ixtew2 years ago the 
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Government of Indla were invited in an infiu- 
entilally signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion jn defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In {it was stated that ‘“‘ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much leas in revenue than It is now Invited to 
exact ’’ and ‘‘the average ratc is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was basec, was published 
as a volume; it is ati!) the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
pointe are noted —(1) In Zemundar: tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government's policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent. of the asseta is more often departed 
rom on the side of deficlency than exceas , 
(2) In the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords: (3) in Ryotware tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 


mith naw aattlamante aimniifia ana 


over-assessment Is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause ot 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enbancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum; (L) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed acrording to seasona) 
variations and the circumstances of the people, 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments fo cases of local deterioration. 


Protection of the Tenants. 


In regard to the second of the five proposl- 
tions noted above, various Acts have beeo 
passed from time to time to protect the In- 
tercsts of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important chechs on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and In 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger ot alienation by 
his heirs. The Paniab Land Allenatio Act, 

assed at the inetance of Lord Curvon, em: 

odied the principle that it is the duty of a 


nahaaon.. 


Excise. 


tnterfere in the Interesta of the cultivati » 
Classes. This Act greatly restricted the creg:: 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienat;:; 
of his land in peyment of debt. It had th 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the econon, 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legi- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passe | 
from time to time in other provinces, and 3t 
has been called for more than once in Renyii 
where under the Permanent Settlement (ij, 
the worde of the Resolution quoted above) 
“so fai from being generously treated by th 
Zemindars, the Bengal] cultivator was rack 
tented impoverished, and oppressed.” 
Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes 1° 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter, ita own attitude towards the cul 
tivator js one of generosity. Mention 1. 
jalready been made of the great advantage tv 
the agricultural classes generally of the elati- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records ot 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gor 
ernment. In the Administration Report o! 
Bombay for 1011-12, it Is stated —‘ Th 
Survey Department has cost the Stsete fron 
frst to Jast many lakhs of rupees. But th 
outlay bas been repaid over and over agam 
The extensions of cultivation which have «oc 


whereas under a Zemindare or kindred ayster 
the State would have gamed nothing howev+! 
|much cultivation had extended throuchout 
jthe whole of 80 years’ leases.” On the othe: 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryo 
in reducing settlement operations to a min 
mum of time and procedure. In the cuv'lu- 
tion of revenue the Government consistent) 
pursues a generous policy. In times of di 
tress, suspensions and remissions are frcel\ 
granted after proper inguiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and jis not shown in the All-Indis 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at 425 
million, a8 compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzte 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The literature on the subject Is considerable 
The followtng should be consulted by rea ic 
who require fuller information —“* Land Rr 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,” !%. 
(superintendent of Government Printin¢) 
Baden Powell’s ‘“‘Tand Systems of Brit li 
India’: Sir John Strachey’s “India, it: 
Adwinistration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmu 
lian & Co.); M. Joseph Chailley‘s “ Admu 
trative Problems of Briush India” (M 
Tiillan & Co., 1910), and the Annual Adnun! 





Governmest which derives such considerable|tration Reports of the respective Prov clu! 
proportion of its revenue from the tand, to|Govermment. 


EXCISE. 


The Exctee revenue in British India is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of lntoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drags, toddy and opium It Is 
& common placé amongst certain sections of tem- 
Perance reformers to represent the traffic ip 


intoxicating Nauors as one result of British u | 
There is, however, abundant evidence to’ 
that in pre-British days the drinking of ») 
tuous Iiquors was commonly practlbe 
war @ source of revenue. 


| 


Excise. 


The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
heer made from in; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
iirge revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
jhe British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an wuncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in gome cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
ecntrol were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
o: an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special nee was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor trafic as a whole by means of 
send fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed atrength of liquor. 
Morcover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established rigzht 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of anv svstem amcngst those peoples had to 
it =«6worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous pative pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then jn force began to be collected Into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limita of supervision ; 
and to regularize ita taxation by imposing a 
direct, still-head duty on every gallon issued 
trom the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
incnts it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
having the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
Proved distribution and vend arrangements. 


Various Systems. 


The Out-Still System may be taken to !n- 
‘lude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Eriefiy 
statcd the stages of development have been— 
lirst: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 
of smaller areas; Third: farms of the combin- 
ed mght to manufacture and sell st particular 
Places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area: Fourth: farms of similar right 
ane to control of means and times for dis- 
‘ihn and the like. The Provincia] Govern- 
tae have had to deal with the subject in 
. éront ways suited to local conditions, and 
iat order of development from the lower 
aly, o Systems to the higher has not been 
_ d\4 everywhere identical in details. Yet 
rv M~ essence and main features the Excise 

Mi istration in most provinces of British 
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Indja has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
posse to work with the fixed duty system 
n its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system Is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lerg in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined menopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is Icased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 
Reforms. 


The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British Indfa, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district 1s disposed of 
by tender, the rate of atill-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. Thisis the system that now 

revails over the greater portion of British India. 

e other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture. 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
In the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and contral of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 


Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basisof consumption for the year 1920-21. 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent. is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent. elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920-21. This is the most important step taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
‘f'wo large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 


Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
ealled toddy, is used as a drink either freah 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop Hicenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
prandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
Juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
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private distilleries in various parte of India A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hil's, for the manufacture of a 
pant beer for European and Eurasian consump 
100 

Toreigu liquor is subject to an Import dutv 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (gv) It can only be sold ander 
a license 


Since the war Brandy and Whisky have heen 
mee ueceuee in considerable quantitics at 
roda 


The base used is the Mhowra flower It is 
drunk in big cowns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff ratcs 


Drugs —Ihe narcotic products ofthe hemp 
plant consumed in India fal: undcr threo main 
categories, namely ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
cnarags, Or theresmous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately and 
bhang or the dried leaves of the Lemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or uneulti 
vated Ibe main features of tue existing svs 
tem are restricted cult:vation under supervision 
storage in Bonded Warchouses payment ot - 
quan. tative duty before iesue retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession 
Ticenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by iwiction Lhe sal of charas 
has bcen prohibited in the Bombay Presid ucy 
except Sindh fiom the 1st April 1322 


Opium —Opium is consumed In all provin 
ces In India Ihe drug is commonly tiken 


Salt 


In the form of pills , but in some nlaces, chiet 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it 1s drur 
dissolved in water Opium smoking also preva 
In the City of Bombay and other large town 
The general practice is to sell oplum from th 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware 
house, to licensed vendors The right of re a; 
te the public ja sold by annual auction to o 
or several sanctioned shops Further legisi 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dcns 
now under contemplation 


The revenue from opium is derived mai ly 
from exports of what 1s called provision op: | 
to foreign countries and from the sale to J1 
vincial Governments of excise opium for inter; 4} 
consumption inIndila The entire quantity 4 
now ex} orted under the system of direct s , 
to Foreign and Colonial governments the B5 st 
of auction sales in ( alcutta to traders for ux} ¢ 
to forelzn countries having teun stoyyel w | 
effect from “th April 1).6 In no case 
exy orts permitted without an import certifi t 
by the Government of the country of imyort « 
prescribed by the League of Nations 


It has been decided to reduce the total of t} 
o} jum exported since the calendar year Jd} 
10 yer cent annually in each sulsequert 
until exports were totally extinguish ! ut 
end of 1930 

Dx cise oplum 15 sol 1 to Provincial Goveinn 
for internal consum} tion in [un iia ata five lpr 
Lascd on the cost of production Lhis cj1n 
is retuled to license] vendors at ratcs tive 1 | 
the Provincial Govcrnments ind varying tr 1 
Province to Province 


ts 


SALT. 


The salt reverie was Inherited by the Biitish 
Government from Native rule together with a 
mwycellanecous transit dues Those transit dues 
w re ebolished and the salt duty consolidated 


Broadly, one half of the indigenous salt 
manufactuied by Government Agency an} tl 
Temainder under license und excise sy3teu 
la he Punjab and Rajpatana the salt miru 


and rascd = = Lhere are four great sources of: fact orius arc und t the control] of the Nort) 1 


supply 


roch salt from the Salt range and/ India Salt Department a branch ofthe (omn 
Kohat Wines in the Punjab, brine salt ftromiaud Industry Dc partinent 


In Madras u | 


the Sambhar Lake in lajputana salt brine| ] ombay the manufactories are under the su] 


eyndensed mm the bordcrs ofthe lesser Rann of 
Cutch and sca salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
aod at the mouth of the Indus 


The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
ttble supply hey are worked in chambers 
eicavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 40 feet wide and 200 
feet high The eaiiene supply “hiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat In the Kanr 
of Cutch the brine 1s also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt Important works for the manufacture o1 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923 In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pané on the sea coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India In Bengal the damp climate 
to,ether with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Irahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
senesalt difficult and the bulk of the supply 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported trom 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras 


: vision of local Governments Special treatics wf 


Native States permit of the free movement 
salt throughout India except from the Jct 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun on tle 
frontiers of which patrol lines are establis! dt 
prevent the smuggling of salt into Britisb Tp) 4 
From 1888 1903 the dutv on salt was 1s 8 
per maund of 82 lba In 1908 1t was reduc !t 
Ra 2 In 1905 to Rs 1 80,1n 1907to Re 12 } 
n11¢ it wasraised to Ra 1-4-0 Lhesnce ! 
re luctions lu duty nave led to a largely inct 
consumption the figures rising by 25 perc 
between 190310908 In 1923 the duty was | 
bled bringing it ngain to Ra 28 Jn 192! 
was reduced to Re 14-0 The duty rem 
at Re 140 from March 1924 to .9th Sif 
ber 1981 It was raised to Rs 1 9 0 with cli 
trom 30th September 1031 Prior to 
VWarch 1981, the excise dutv and import ! 
on salt weic always kept similar, but |’ 5 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act 
of 1931, a temporary additional customs 
of 43 annas per maund was imposed on f } 
salt In March 1983 the customs duty ' 
reduced by 2 annas 


Customs, 
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CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
(me according to the financial condition of 
ic country. Before the Mutiny they were 
| percent ,in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 

me cases 20 per cent. In 187. they were 
1 luced to five per cent, but the opinions of 
pre idraders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
niwufacturers who felt the competition of the 
li dian Mulls, induced a movement which led to 
(} abolition of all customs dues in 1882 =The 
« utimued fallin exchange compelled the Govern 
m nt of India to lool for fresh sources of revenue 
anii 1894 five percent duties were reimposed 

The Customs Schedule was completcly recast 

ithe Pudyvet ot 191617 1m order to provile ad 
it onal revenue to mect the fimiunciil distur 
lina sét up by the wir 

Tle Customs Tariff was further rained in the 
Pudget of 1921 22 in order to provide for the 
lig deficit which had then to be faced 


The Senior Collectors were Covenanted C1\1 
liang specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 
1906 Since that date ot the Ave Collcctorship 
at theprincipal parts (Calcuttu, Bombay, Madrar 
Rangoon, and hasachi) tume are ordinarily 
reserved 1or Members of the I C 8.( 2 e€, ‘* Co- 
venanted Civilians’) Lhe other two art 
resirvcd tor members of the Imperial Custom 
ServiLe 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited 1n two ways (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service-—-3 vacan 
cies, and (6) by the Secretaryof Stat-—19 vacin 
cies) ‘There are in addition a few Gavetted 
Othcers 1n what 1s known asthe Provinty:) 
Customs Service These posts are in the gift o! 
the Govcrnment ot Indja and ire usually filled 
by promotion tromthe subordinate (In the Gov 
ernment sense of the word) service The ‘“‘sub 
ordinate ’’ staff is recruited cntirely in Irdia. 


INCOME TAX. 


th income tix was first imprsed in 
li hia sn 1860,in order to meet the dnancial 
id ation caused by the Mutiny It wie 
}vird at the rate of four per cent ora 
litth more than 94d io the pound on all incomes 
cf ilve bundred rupers and upwa.ds WVanyv 
livgcs have from time to time heen made ip 
ft system and the present schedule was con- 
hdated tp the Act of 1866 Jhus imposed 1 
tix on all mcomes derived from sour ¢s oth ¢t 
than agriculture Which were cxumpted On 
18 of 2000 rupctes and upwards it icll 

ut the rate of five prsin the rupee, or about 
Lain the pound, on Incomes between 2oF0 and 


~,000 rupees at the rate of four pics in the rupee 
or about od in the pound lu March 1903 
the minimum taxible income war raised from 
00 to 1,000 rupecs Lhe income tax scheduc! 
wis completely revised, rad and graduat a 
in the Budget of 1916 17 1n the general scale o1 
incre ised taxation Imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions 

Since then the process has been almost conti 
nuodus andin every financial ditLculty the author 
ities turn to the Income lax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue The last revision ws 
in the Supplementiry Finance Pali of 1931 
when the sc ile was fixed as jiotlows — 


(RALLS OF INCOML ILA\ ) 
\ Inthe crse of everyinditedval inteoun laid ifane’s un ¢jastered firm and other 2% oc1ation 


{viduals not being a rezistercd firm of company - 
When the fofal income 13 loss thin Ra — 000 
) When the totud meome is Rs —- 000 or upwards Tut 15 Ics 


1) 


AALL 
(Fate I ootnote ) 
Sur pees m the rupee 


thin 1s 5 000 
) When the total income is Rs G00 o1 upwards but hess) Vee pies ons the rupee 
thar Ks 10000 
) When the total in ome is Rs J0 000 wupwards butisless Gee aang in the rupee 
thin Rs 7) 000 
When the totalincomeis Rol 000 oh upwards tEntisless Of anna sand four pes in 
than R20 G0¢ the ray ec 
) When the totalincome is Rs 20.000 orupwards Lutiwless One apna ant seten pies in 
than Rs 30 000 th rupee 
When the total income is he 10.000 onupwards butisloss Ore anne and cern pus in 
thin Rs £0000 the rup ¢ 
When the total income is Rs 40.000 or upwar ls butisloss Seo anna ot done pre in 
thar Rs /00 000 the rupec 
) When the totalincome is Rs 700 000 or upu arts dio mits a? tro pies dn 
the rume 
| In the case ot eters compans urlicqester d firm whatever J) auniw of tvo pee m 


Its total iyceqm 


the rupee. 


‘ ' —Additional tax (su. chug:) for the financial vear 
191 2 at 124) per cent 
and 
1932 3) at 2) yer cert 


: a aan prescribed by the Indian Linance (ct 1931, cace pin cases of mcom betweon Rs TP 000 
99 


I 


it 2 pies on comes between Re 1000 to Ra 1 999 for the year 7937 3? and 


l \ it 4 pres for the vcar 1942 32 on the simc tocome 
L sure harge war continued in tho budget 0f 1933 34 asicsolved by the assembly the rate or in 


1 
1) 4 


'ctwcen Rs 1,000 and Re 1,5y0 was rcduccd trom 4 pies to 2 pies The surcharge continued in 
4 


| th 1055-96 hudgct the surcharzc ind the rate on incomes Ictwecn Ry 1000 md Rs 2000 


* luccd by onc third 


By the (9:637 Fudgct the surcharge wis reduced by a farther 
nd the tay on incomes bolow Ks 2.000 abolishe | 
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RATES OF SUPER-TAX. 
In respect of the c1cees over thirty thousand of total income — 


RATE. 
(1) in the case of every companu— 
(a) in respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such Ad. 
excess, 
(0) for every rupee of the remarnder of such excess — One anna m tne rope. 


(2) (@) 1n the case of every Hindu undivided famity — 
(1) in respect of the first forty fire thousand rupees One anna and three pier iy 
of such excess. the 1upee 
(1) forcvery rupee of the next twenty-fite thousand 
rupet 8 of such « xoess, 
(b) in the care of evcry wrdindual, unrequstered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a regis. 
tered firm ora company — 
(t) for every rupee of the jurst twenty thousand Nine pres in the rupert 
rupees of such excess, 
(w) for every rupee of the mert fifty thousand One anna and three pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(ct) In the case of every anditrdual, Hindu unditridea 
famuy unreyustered firm and other association ot 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 


company 
(2) for every rupee of the mert fifiy thousand One anna and mine pres 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(2) for every rupee of the mert fifty thousand Two annas and thie pus in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee 
(uw) for every rupec of the nert fifty thousand Tio annas and nine jnes in 
rupees of such excess the rupre 
{(e) for every rupee of the neat fifty thousand Three annas and three presin 
rupees of such ex: ess the rupee 
(v) for every rupee ot the nezt fifly thousand Three annas and nine pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(2) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand our annas and three pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
RATES OF SUPER TAX 1401 
Val 
(viz) for every rupee of the nezi fifty thousand Four anna» and three prs m 
rupees of such eacess the rupee 
(ti) for every rupee of the nert fifty thousand Five annas and three pres in 
rupees Of such e1c 685 the rupee 
(2x) for “very 1upea of the nezt fifty thousand Fue annas and nine pres in 
Tupees of such excess the rupee 
(t) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess, Sir annas and three pres 
the rupee. 


The h3ad of the Income-Tax Department of a province isthe Commissioner of Income-tax wh 
is appointed by the Governor-General in  ouncil. The rest of the 1ncome-tax staff in a pre 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed bv him His power of appount 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “subject to the control of the Governor-General 1 
Council,” but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Goverumcat 


The estimated yield of Income-tax 1n 1936-37 is Rs. 17,60 lakhs. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the uo- the gold accumulated in the Paper Curr 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from Reserve, In that and the following wonth | 
the 26tn Tune 1893, and Act VIII of 1803, passed crore of ru was coined and over 17 crores‘! 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the rupees in the year ending the 8let March i910 
Indian Cofnage Act of 1670, which provided for including the rupeea issued in connection willl 
the coinage at the mints tor the public of gold the conversion of the currencies of Nativ: 
and silver colina of the Government of India.) States. From the profit accruing to Goven 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined ment on the coinage it was decided to const itut. 
until 1807, when, under arrangements made with a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fur 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the | ne the most effective guarantee against ar 
curreney of those States was replaced by Gov-'rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these profit was invested tn sterling securities, ee 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1807 interest from which was added to the fund. a 
and 1868. In 1899 there was no coinage of 1906 exchange had been practically stable . 
runees; but in the following year it seemed that eight years, and It was decided thaf 0 
colnage was necessary, and it was begun in coinage profits devoted to this fund, alx soe 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the should be kept tn ru in India, ea Gol! 
silver required, and paylng for It mainly with being invested in gold securities. The 


Mints and Comage. 


ftecerve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve It waa ordere? in 1907 that only 
ne-half of the coinage profits should be paid 


nto the reserve, the remainder being used for a, 
ipital expenditure on railways. | 


Gold. 


Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
jouble mohurs in Indla and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 1n which year coinag( 
w us restimed, Was 10 the year 1891-92. 


A Royal proclamation was issued in eee 


stablishing @ branch ot the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated —Subject to the provision 


{ this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint! 


shill for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Maste: of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
hi may Tecelve trom the Master of the Mint 
whcther as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans: | 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wine and (/) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 


f the Ooinage Act, 1870), so that they shall be | 


«examined separately from the coins coined in 


Lugland or at any other branch of the Mint, and | 


(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
fur the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assignid 
il salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1370 Pending the completion of the anange 
nuit’ at the Branch, Roval Mint, power 
wis taken by legislation to com in India gold 
mohuis of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of ks 3,16,45,545, 
were Struck at the Bombay Mint The actual 

uaze Of sovereigns was begun in August, 
L)18, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
mg the year. this branch of the Royal Mint 
Wis closed in Apri, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff 


The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
i new ratio of the rupee to gold = It established 
ths ratio at one shilling and six peuce by enact- 
Ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
pie of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
ples per tola of fine gold in the form ot bars 
\Cutaining not less than forty tolas and would 

" gold or, at the option of Government 
St tling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rif of one shilling and five p>nce forty-nine 
“\f\ fourths was notified as Government's 
‘tiling rate for sterling to meet these obligations 
(reat Britain and India left the gold standard 
im S¢ptember 1981 but the buying and aclling 
litcs tor sterling are stall maintained. 


\With the receipt of large consignments of 
Kold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
Wats for the refinin of gold by the chlorine 
Dl) tbs and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
 nery Department was capable of refining 
+duly amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 
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Silver. 
The weight and fineness ofthe silver coin 
e ——_ 





FINE 
SILVER | ALLOY |TOTAL 


grains. | grains jgrains. 
Rupee | 165 15 180 
Half-ru pee | 23 7% | 90 
Quarter-rupee or 4-! 
anna piece 41} 3} 45 
| Elghth of a rupee or 
2 anna piece | 20§ 1% 92% 





Onerupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling= 80 * grains of fine silver. 
Onerupee = shillings 2 0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 


Copp.r coimage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act AVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act AXIT ot Ladd 


The welght of the copper coins struck undet 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the saine agit was 


10 18350=sodIt was as follows 
Grains 
troy. 
Double pice or half-anna 200 
Pice or quarts T-anna 100 


Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna 90 
Pie being one-third ot 4 pice or one- 


tweltth of an anna 33} 


ihe weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows — ; 
Standard Diameter 


welghtin in milli- 
grains troy. moectres. 
Pice 7> 25°4 
Half-pice 37¢ 21 15 
Pie 25 17°45 
Nickel. 


The Act of 19086 also provides for the coinage 
of aulckcl colin It was directed that the nickel 
One-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint andissued = Jhe notification also pre- 
Scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 mullimetres and its least 
diameter 19 8 millimetrcs Lhe desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India jn 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action 1n this direction until 
the people had become thqroughlv tamikar with 
the present one-auna coin. The two-atma 
nickel coin was jutroduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and cight-anna nickel coins in 1919 
The eigbt-anna nickel is now being withdrawo 
from circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


The working of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a large amount of public 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front m 
1920, a3 theresult of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value ofthe rupee after the fluc 
tuations cansed by the war. ‘These assumed 80 


much importance, and they continuc to lu 
s0 }i12 lyin all Indian economic questions, t]: 
we propose to give here a short summary of t 


Indian currency system im non-techoica) | 
guage 


I, THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was | 


4 mono-metallic system, with sil ver as the stand- 
ird of value and a circulation of silver rupecs 
ind notes based thereon But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and 1t steadily recded in 
value iho result was that the gold value of 
the rupee which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of ashillmg These disturbances were prejudi 

cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
tothe financesoftheGovernment TheGovern- 
mcnt ot India has to meet every yearin London 
a substantial sum in the torm ot payment of 
inte1cst on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large pay ment forstores required for State enter 

prises Asthernpee fell inits gold value the 
number of rupces required tu satisty those pay 

ments rose Lhe total reached a pitch which 
s(riousl} alarmed the Government, which felt 
that 1t might be called upon to raise asum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase 1n taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible It wasn therefore decided to take 
measures £0 raise and fix the gold value of the 
Lupee fu1 the purposes of ex¢ hin.zc 
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The Fowler Committee rejocted the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinare of silver 
Ihey proposed that the exchange value of the 
rinpee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rnpees to the sovereign ‘They 
turther suggested that the British sovereign 
ahould be made a legaltender and a current coin 
in India that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold , 
e” that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency Now under the 
ccndition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign 1t was impossible for the 
rate of exchangeto rise aboveone shilling and 
four pepce, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping goldtoIndia Butif the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still posstble for the rate ofexchangetofall ‘lo 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, buf should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of soining rupees wasapproximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


Closing the Mints —‘The whole quest: 
was examined bya strong committee under t! 
presidency of Lord Herschcll, whose rcport 1 
commonly called the Herschel! Report It yw. 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the 1; 
restricted coinage of silver This step lcd ¢ 
was intended to a gradual divergcnce betwee, 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gli 
value of 1ts silver content Government cca e| 
to add rupecs to thecirculation Rupecsrcmat 
ed unlimited legal tender and tormed ft} 
Standard of value for all internal trans ictic) 
Siace Government refused and no one ela h 
the power to ( oln rupees, a4 soon as circumsta | 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupers, tt! 
exchange Value of the rupee began to rise | \ 
1898 1t had approached the figure of onc shilln, 
and four pence Meantime, in response to t} 
undertaking of Govermmcnt to give notes or 
rupces for gold atthe rate of fifteen rupees to ti 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in (1 
Paper Currency Reserve Ih¢se purposes havir 
bcen attvined a second comnnttec was ipy itt 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry [wl 
to consider what further steps should be adoy t 
in the light of these conditions ‘Lhe report 1 
the Fowler Committee as it was caHed marie 
thi second stage in Indian currency policy 
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one and four pence the profits were consi! ! 
able , they were to have heen kept in gold, « 
to be frecly available when required for tle 
support of exchange 


A 16 pence Rupee.—The Govornment | 
India professed to accept all the recomme: ! 
tions of the Kowler Committee , actually onl 
portion of them was putin practice Ihe offi 
Cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and fou 
pence the sovereign and the half sovert) | 
were declared unlimited legal tender in In jh 
But after a first attempt when sover igns s 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was m | 
to support the gold standard by an active 4 |! 
currency The gold mint was not set up !! 
Gold Standard Reserve was established I ' 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold it ™ 
invested in British securities These practic: 
gave rise to conditions which wero never cont: ! 
plated bythe FowlerCommittee Reference! 
been made to the Home Charges of the Gover! 
ment of India, which at the time amounte! t 
about seventeen millionssterling a year Ihe 
are met by the sale of what are called Counc 
Bills. That 1a to say, the Secretary of Stat 
acting on behalf of the Government of Ind! 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank « 
Englanain London. These Bills when present 
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i Indla were cashed at the Government Trea- 
,uries Now if the Secretary of State sold 
( ouncil Bills only to meet his actual require- 
nents, it follows that the balance of trade in 
:avour of India over and above this figure yould 
re liquidated, as it 1s in other countries, by the 
mportation of bullion or by the creation of 
redits It is a fact that owing to the failure 
it the policy of encouraging an active gold 
irculation to support the gold standard, gold 
tr nded to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
juantiticn In 1904 thercfore the Secretary oi 
stite declared his intent.on of selling Council 
{ills on India without limit at the pricc ot ont 
shilling fourpence one-elghth—thatis to say gold 
mport point Ihe effect of this policy waa to 
tuait the import of gold to India, for it ways 
enctally more convenient to deposit the gold 
n london and to obt aim Council bills against 1t, 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless 
is the Revptian cotton crop was very lirgely 
finimced In sovereigns 1f Was Bomctimes cheaper 
11] more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
[zypt orcven trom Australia thin to buy 
counel Bills Considerable quantities ot 
sovcrelzns found their way into Indii and 
irculated frcely, particularly in the Bombay 
Ir sidcocy, che Punat and parts of the 
(cntral Provinces 


Sterling Remittance —1his avstem worked 
until 1907 08 A partial failure otf the rains in 
Indiv in 1907, and the wencral financial strin- 
gcncy all over the world which followcd the 
American flo incial crisis in the autumn, causcd 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novcm- 
ter Jhis wasono ofthe occasionscontemplated, 
11 4 ditterent form by the lowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve There had been very heavy 

ining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Keverve was ample Jtut the Reserve was tn 
ecurities notin gold and was thercfore not in 1 


This brings on to the year 1913 There were 
11eDy Critics of the system ‘Some hankered fo: 
+ return to the open mints, others objected to 
\he practice of unlimited saics ot Council Bills 
iS forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 

quirements of the country But the general 

lvantages of a fixed exchange were 30 great as 
o43mother the voices of the critics and the trade 

id Commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee But there gradu- 

ly grew up a formidable body of criticism 
lir cted ayainet the administrative measures 
tuken bt theIndia Office Thesecriticlsms were 
hicily directed at the investment ot the Gald 
‘tindard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
'', it in gold in India , ata raid on that reserve 
1 order temporarily to relieve the Government 
fthe difficulty of financing Its rallway expendi- 
{ 1¢, at the tranefer of a solid block of the Paper 
‘ irrency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
| litng of 8 portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
rve in silver in order to facilitate the colning 

! rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Is lla at rates which prevented the free flow of 

'l to India, thus foroing token rupees into 

| ulation in quantities in excess of the require- 
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liquid form, nor was the time ar epportane one 
for the realisation of securities oreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
In times of emergency It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up , meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve But it war apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough , there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold 

Lhe Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threcpence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds Ultimately the authorities had to give 
wav It was decided to sell in India a certaly 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represent 

ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
exportofgold Lhese were metin Londonfrom 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve ‘Bills 
to thc extent of between eight ani ulne millions 
sterling were sold which regularis d the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered ‘Thus 
Were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system It consisted of 
ailver rupees and rupee note: in Indta, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited leg tl 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupeestothe sov 

e1lcign, or one wndfourpence The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
t1oport point by the unlimited sale of ( ounc)) 
Bills at gold pointio London, it was prevented 
from falling below gold point bs the sale ot 
Stcr ing Bills (commonly calied Reverse Coun 

cils’ at gold export point in India But it 
was not the system proposed bv the Towler 
Committee, tor there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation, some peopl 
invent*d for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard aterm unknown to the '10 
of India Jt ws described by one of the movi 
active workersinitas1‘‘limping standard 
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ments of the country The cumulative effect 
ot this policy was to transter from India to Lon 

don an immense block ot [ndia’s resources, agere 
gating over seventy millions, where they weie 
lent out at low rates of interest to the 1 ondon 
bankers, whilst India was starved of monev 
until at one point money was not available fo! 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificaaliv high All these 
things were done it wascontended, onthe obifer 
duta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian fnfluence was 
excluded, and on which London banking inflt 

ence was supreme The Indie Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
In a Series of articles ‘n Zhe Times and public 

opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a biz 
block of silver for cojning purpoies from Viessrs 

Montagu & Co , instead of through their 1c:og- 
nised and constituted igents, the Bank af 
Fngland The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 

Committee was appointed under the chairman 

shin of Mr Austen Chamberlain. This '» known 
w the Chamberlain Committee 
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New Measures.—Thbe conclusions of this 
7Ommission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India tc en- 
courage the internal use of gold as ourrency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
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mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumu; 
tion of excessive balances in London,the gener,| 
tenor of their recommendations being ‘ ny 
guilty, but do not do it again.” They gave , 
passing commendation to the idea of a Stat 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 


by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and banker on the Committee, appended a vigorou: 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the minute of dissent, in which he urged that ti, 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one-half | true line of advance was to discourage the exti 1 

of which should be held in gold; that the silver | sion of the token currency by providing further 
branch of the Gold Standard Keserve should be | facilities for the distribution of gold when in 

ubolished ; that Reverse Councilashould be sold creasesto the currency became necessary, includ 

on demand ; that the reper Currency should be _ ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a mor 
niade more elastic ; and that there should betwo ‘ convenient denomination than the soveriyn «1 
Indian representatives out of three on the the half soveriyn. 

Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report was in thehandsof the Government 1upees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. tlonin the output of the sllver mines of the 
Someimmediatesteps were taken, like the aboli-' world coinciding with an increased deman | 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard! for the metal. The price of silver in 11> 
Keserve, but before the Government could deal | was 27} pence per standard ounce. In May 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
01 the Commission, the war broke out. The early | of that year It was 78 pence. The main dift- 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat-, culties in India were not therefore the preva. 
ed, There was a demand for sterling remittance tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio o 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Cuuncils, 15 to one, but to keep it within any limite and t 
68,707,000, being sold up to the end cf January | provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, anda net sum of Rs. 8 Rise in Exchenge.—The measures adopt! 
crores was taken away. There was soms lack: by the Government of India in these emer... 
of conflaence in the Note issue, and ademand cies were to bring exchange under tigid cantt«l 
for gold; Notesto the extent of Rs. 10 crores confining remittance to the finance of articles ot 
were presented for encashment and the Govern-! national importance. The next step was to 
ment were obliged to suspend the jasue of gold. raise the rate tor thesale of Council Bills,so that 
But these were transient features and did not silver might be purchased at a price which world 
demand a moratorium; confidence was soon ailow rupees to be coined without loss. | tn 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue cen- following tableshows how rates were 11st(} 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards | irom one shilling fourpence to two shillin, 
arose were from causes completely unanti- tourpence :— 
cipated by all students of the Indian cuyrency. 


They arose from an immense halance of trade 
in favour ot India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the declinein the export trade 
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from these countries; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of poe ag feke of tres was £6 
millions a yearabove the corresponding years ._, 

ot the previous quinquennium. The disburse-' 12th April 1018 
ments in India on behalf of the Government ., May 1919 1 8 
of the United Kingdom and tte rites were 13th May 
by December 191 000,000. alance 
| trade and genre for ag purposes | 12th August 1919 

could not be financed either by the import o 

the precious anetals, owing 7 _ aeieraall 15th September 1919 
embargo on the movement of gold and siiver .. 

nor by credite in Tadis. it oe eg Ananced | 22nd November 1919 
only by the expansion o e Note iasne 

against sterling securities in theUnited Kingdom, 12th December 1919 

chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined: _ are oes 


Y. THE 1919 COMMITTEE, 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towar 
the end ofthe year. Its main recommendatio!: 


are summarised below :— 
(x) It Is desirable to restore stability te th 


rupee and to re-establish the automatic workin 
of the Indian currency system. 
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8rd January 1917 
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The effect of these ap edayhin mid pi ert 
jettison the currency po pursued from 
to 1914, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchage and 
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(t) Thereduction of the fineness or weight of 
tbc rupee, the jasue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
i lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
ue expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(44s) The maintenance of the convertibility 

f the note 1ssue 18 essential, and proposals that 
{jo not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming laconverti- 
ple cannot be entertained. 

(31) The rise in exchange, In so far as it has 
i becked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
his been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit 

(v) Indian trade is not likly to suffer any 
permanent injury trom the fixing of exchange at 
v high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fel'im world prices were to take place, and if the 
cuits of production in India fail to adjust them- 

elves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary toconsider the 
problem afresh 

(22) The development of Indian Industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange 

aa) The gain to India of a high rate of ex. 
change for meeting the Home charges 18 an 1n¢c1 
denta] advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(vut) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would he open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation ot Government control. 

(iz) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of thie 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms ot 
fterling. 

(x) "rhe stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and goldghould be atthe rate 
of Rs 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation 

(xt) Ifsilverrisesfor morethan a brief period 
ubovethe parity of 28 (gold), thesituationshould 
be met by all other available means rather than 
hy impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bille; (0) abstentionfrom purchase ot 
silver , (e) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
le currency If it should be absolutelv neces- 
vary to purchase allver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 


(ru) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home chargesin the wider sense of the term 
There {a no obligation to sell drafte to meet all 
‘rade demands; but, if without inconvenience 
or Nith advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
Position to sell drafta in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there ig no objection to his doing 80, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 

‘nier at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
Si rling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
Pros nt this rate will vary. but when sterling is 


AE in equivalent ¢o gold, it will remain 
Un't orm, 
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The Government of Indiashould be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from Indiato the U mited 
kingdom. 


(zitt) The import and export of gold to and 
ie oe should be free from Government 
control, 


(zev) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currencv Reserve should 
be 40 per cent of the gross circulation. 


As regards ae fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India ehould be limited to 20 crores 
‘Lhe balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have morethan one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
80 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities 
with not more than one year’s maturitv, issued 
by Government within the British Empire 


The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s tc 
the rupee ‘he depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good it 
once, but oar savings resulting from thc rise fo 
exchange will afford : suitable means of discharg 
ing this Hability in a limited number of years 


(zv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 


Minority Report.—The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stale 
rate of exchange, without impsimng the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferjor metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form 
In order to attain these ends it was fmperative 
to fix a ratio foi the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government waa 
able to purchase aliver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary lo3s For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold: all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto But in this thev were not 
unanimous , an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalal, of Bompav, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courser .— 


(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 


(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 


(e) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and eilver coins. 

(da) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender, 
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(¢) Aslong as the price of silverin New York 
{gs over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
eure silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver 


(f) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 


(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Pudget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


VI. 


ihe fundamenta] recommendation of the Com 
mittee was that the rupee should belinked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling , that it should be linked 
at the rate of two slullings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary tothis But itis very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to sucn a point that the Government in 
roviding rupee currency, were independent of 
he price of silver But if the convertib lity of 
the rupec were to be matntained,and if therupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
ncw ratioshould be oneat which the Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy di - 
mands for rupee in India For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a littie under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold 
The Report Adopted —The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Report was signed in December 1919, 
but it wa’ not uatil February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendationsin the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be takenthereon  Lhis action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
‘rom fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indlan currency 
and trade That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctnations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy loases to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy, 


Financial Confusion —This result was 
produced by many causes lt has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bulls at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the Bale of Reverse Councils in India at ee 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard Now when the 
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tary of State. The Budget estimate to shoy 
under separate headings the amount of Counc)! 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be so! } 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation 

(hk) ‘* Reverse ” drafts on London to be sol } 
Only atls 329-32d. The proceeds of “Revers: 
drafts to be kept apart from all othe: Govern 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purposes 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below 1s 43-320 per rupe 
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Currency Report was signed the Indian excha \ 
ges were practically at two shillings gold = Lut 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fal} in 
the sterling exchange3,a8 Measured 1n dollars, th 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America wis 
the only free gold market, being the dominatin 
factorintho situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the twc 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accey t 
ing the Currency Committee 4 Report wasissucd 
Tho Indian exchanges were two shillings an! 
fourpence, and weak at that , the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence Taere was an 
lmmediate and prodigious demand for ltryverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this hign rate of 
exchange, the market rate yuamped up to tw: 
shillings eight pence, 


Effect of the Rise —The effect of ar: ¢ 
in exchange has been well deseribed 1n the worae 
of the Currency Committee’s Report , it is that 
Vrising xchange stimulatesimportsandimped - 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange 18 the 
reverse, 

Now when th official notification or the uwo 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export traa 
was weak The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted wit! 
Indixn produce ‘lhe contwment of kuroye 
which waa starved of Indian produce and 1) 
argent need of it, had not the wherewith 1! t 
pay for it nor the moans of commanding cred 
The only Indian staples which were in demau | 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1020 fail ! 
over a wide area, the Government were not 11! 
to lift the embaryo on the export for foodstull 
save to a limited oxtent in the case of wh: :f 
On the other hand, the import trade was strot+ 
Orders had been placed for machinery and ol! 5 
manufactured goods during the war and ait 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion 
manufacturers These began to come torwar! 


Difficulties Accentuated —Io accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Curre! 
Committee these difficulties were accentuate 
bv the action of Governmont in raising exch: 
by an administrative act ‘ihe weak ex] <r! 
trade was almont killed At the same time th 
temptation of a high exchange gave power! 
stimulus to the import trade and orders wer 
placed for immense quantities of manufactult 
goads in which textiles filled a important pli: 
Afterwards other forces ntirvened which ac 0 
tuated the dificulties of the situation yh 
was a sovere Commercial crisis in Japan wdt 
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hccked the export of Indian cotton Japan is 
the largest buy?r of Indian cotton, and when her 
wrchants not only stopped buying but began 
10 re sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 

verely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
reat rete Even before the 1920 crop came 
"ito the market the stocks in Bombay were 
ivuble those in the corresponding period of the 
;revions year The expectations of a revival 1p 
the buying power of the Continent waich were 
icld in manv quarters wcre disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
it trade against India, which made the stabuisa 
tion ot exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
| opcless proposition 


Confession of Failure —(rovernment strug 
id long against these conditions in the des 
write hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, Lut they were 
rirther handicapped by the variations of the 
atctling dollar exchanZc, which at one timc took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
{ upence haltpenny ‘Thcy sold two millions of 
R vcrse Councils a week, then five waallions, then 
drop,.cd down to a stcady million But their 
palicy only azgravated the situation In addi 
tiou to arresting the export trade ind stimulat 
un, the import trade at a time when the precise 
onverse was dcmandcd, their action created an 
Ttitaal movement tor the trinster of capital 
rom Indsa to Lngland Large war profits 
cumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
hyuidated and transferred to Kngland = ‘ILhen 
th iifference butwcen the Kt verau Council rate 
nd the market rate, which ou some occ tsions 
wisseveral pence, Induced gizantic speculations 
lhe] \change Banks sct aside all their av ulable 
esources forthe purpose of biddingfor Bulls, and 
it once gold their allotments at substantial 
profits Considerable groups of speculator- 
povlid their resources and followed the same 
sume In this way the weehly biddings for 
he million of Reverse Councils varied from | 
) mdied and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
lions and the money market was completely 
disorganised ‘Lhe biddings assumed such pro 
portions that it wae necessary to put up fittv 
lik» of rupees to obtain the sinalleat allof ment 
mile, five thousand pounds, and Rovere ( oun- 
is and the large profits thereon came undcr the 
lire contro) of the Banks and the we ilthy 
tcculatore Various expedients were tried to 


r rd the situation but without the slightest 
ect 


Sterling for Gold —The first defimite break 
Ir mm the recommendations of the ( urrency Com- 
ittec came at the end of June, whenthe Govern 
1icnt sanounced that instead of trv ing to stabilise 
th rupre at two shillings gold thev would alm at 
at bilising it at two shillings ste rling, loaving the 

1 bc tween sterling and gold to be closed when 
th dollar-sterling rate became pir The eftect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Revcrse 

> ndils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of doll ir-sterling 

\ hange to a fixed sterling rate, numely, one 
shuling elevenpence nineteen-thirty sc conds 
But tulshad little practicaleffect ‘Lhe biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
Bilt, and the market rate for exchange was 

Ways twopence orthreepence below the Reverse 

nal rate — Phas practice continue ! wntil the 


| {Scptomber, when it wis officially declared 
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that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether Exchange immediately slumprd t> 
between one and sixpenc, and one and sevcn 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
harrow points until the end of the vear The 
market made its own rate, 1¢ made a mon 
Stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability 


Other Measures —Apart from the effort to 
stabilise exchange, whichhad such unfortunate 
results, the poly of Government had certain 
other effects During the year all restriction» 
On the movement ot the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the rccommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee Ihisincluded 
the abandonment of the :mport duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bulnonists 
Legislative action was takcn to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign froin fifteen to one to 
ten to one , due notice of thisintention was given 
to holders of sovercigns and of the gold mohurs 
which wcre comed as an emergency measure 1n 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at dfteen rupees As the gold ¥ aluc 
of thuse coins was above fifteen rupces only a 
lunited nurmbtr was tendered, althouzh there 
was extens)\e 3mu,gling of sovereizns into Indi 
to tihe advantasze of fhe premium [hen 
Toeasures were adopted to give greater clasticity 
tothe Noteissue Underthe old law the invest 
ed proportion of the Notc issue was fixed by 
statute wnd 1t could be altered only by alterin. 
the law or by Ordinance An Act was passed 
fixing the metajhe portion of the Paper € urrency 
Reserve at ufty per cent of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being lumited to Rs 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance mm british 
3 curities of not morc than twelve months cur 
rency JIheinvested portion of tlic Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was rev ilued at the new rate ot 
exchanze, and an undtrtiking wis given that 
the profits on the Note issue wonld be devoted 
t) writing off the depreciation, as uso would he 
the intercst on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total hid reached £40 milhons  [urther, 
in order to zZive zreitir elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was takcn to issue Rs 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy searon azanst 

ommercial bills These measures, save the 
altoration of the ritio were generally approve: 
by the commercial public 


Results —1t remains tc sum up the results 
of these measures In a prtgnant sentence ln 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange cxcreises Little 
influence on the course ot trade, arising e.change 
impedesexports and stimulatesimports atalling 
exchange exercises a reverse influunce Here 
woe have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted Atthe moment when 16 was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rite 
of exchange bv the introduction ot the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders wasstrong The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which thev recom- 
mended The rising rate of e\change scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
tolmports  Tnexpected forces, such is the 
financial c1isisin Japan, the lack of buy ing power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transte: of capital tiom India to Lngliid at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated thcii effort to stabilise exchange at the ne 

thesc forces, but they had their origin in the ratio;the loss on these—that is the differenc 
attempt by administrative action cleonlagen and between the cost of putting the funds down in 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let Londonand in bringing them back to Indla— 
alone, the natural tall in exchange would have wag ks 85 crores of rupees. Government auld 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade 4 £58 millions of gold, without breaking or seriour 
the othcial policy exaggerated and intensified jy affecting the premium on gold The Secretar, 
it. The effects on Indian business Were severe. of State, ts the absence of any demand fo; 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce —Coynot} Bills, was able to fnunce his expenditur 
for which there was no forelgn demand , import- 1) England only through the lucky chance | 
Saete OLGHE AH Ene GepeeeatIOn hee heavy expenditure on behalf ot the Imperial 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when rl gabaea oh shag Ota ae 
It had fallen one and fourpence from the highest expenditure being made In Jndia and ett off 
point reached Immense losses were incurred by paymentsin London The only advantages 
bv all importers. The Government sold £55 were aconsiderable contraction of the Note issu 


millions of Reverse Councils beforeabandoning 230d the silver token currency. 
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These unfortunate experiments induced a Assembly hostile to the whole body Never 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian theless the Committee arrived in Indi 
currency The currency quacks having had their in November 1925 and took evidenen 
way, and proved thelr ignorance, went out of Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta It sailed to 
the field, and the wholesome nolicy of leaving Kogland in February 1926, and resumed !ts 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- hearlngs in London, and reported on July 
Dyed aia alone PTCbege established itself Ist, 1926. 
round about the old ratio of fitteen to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee BP itera hn ae Ro an Is 
ae great rd gah catia oan an 1 following tirms, and they are textublly np 

e organisation of Indian credit 1¢ three : 

Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- duced 1n ordei that they mav be above qu stion — 
perial Bank of India, a State Banhio all but (2) The ordinary medium of circulation 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract should remain the eurrency note and the silver 
with Government to open a hundred new tupec and the stability of the currency in terms 
branchee In the first five years of its existence of gold should be securcd by making th cut 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
widened Indian credit The metallic backing should not cliculate as money 


of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 

the fiduciary portion “of the Reserve brought Pe etre penn . a a the 

within negligible proportions Greater elasti- y nein Micirtear oe 
ment of monctary stability involves the estat 

city was established in the currency by the johment of a Central Ba ij t 

power to issue emergency currency up to Rs 12 pasee faeces 

crores against commercial paper endorsed (4:) The Central Banking functions shoul! 

by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- be entrusted to a new organisation, refurrcd tu 

ness of money, and the practice of also jssu- ag the Reserve Bank 

ing eMergency currency against sterling in 

England. The Government of India now pur- (t/) Detailed recommendations are made 13 

chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- to the constitution and functions and capacitics 

ere when the conditions are favourable, instead of the Bank. 

Soe ee ae ite fatans! In exchange! ,_(7),, £8 outlines of proposed charter an 

history was the rise of Exchange, of its own piesa to give effect to the pore ne 

strength, above the one and fourpenny figure strona which:-concara, (he. Iseserve:: Ban 

Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to _ (#2) Subject to the payment of lint ! 

one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. dividends and the bullding up of sultall 
reserve funds, the balance of the profite of t! 


At this figure Exchange wus maintained by Reserve Bank should be paid over to tiie 
Government though the “la . ane might Government 

ave led toa higher figure. Butas the wholly (,4) The Bank should be given tho sol 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained ne P note issue for a period chen) 23 year’ 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- | Not later than five years from the date of th 
tive Inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or charter becoming operative, Government not 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee W28 should conse to be legal tender except at Govern 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. (1112) The notes of the Bank should be full 
The personnel of the Committee was etrong- legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Vy criticised in India, on the ground that Government The form and material of th 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and note should be aubject to the approval of ee 
that the individuals selected were not sutho- Governcr-General in Council, A suggestion 
titative, a resolution was passed in the made as to the form of the note. 
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vt) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 

ut limit at rates determined with refi rence 
1 @ fixed gold parity of the rupce but in quan 
titics of not Jess than 400 fine ounces, no hml 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is requucd 


(r) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale ot gold by the Bank should be so tramed 
is to free 16 In normal circumstances from the 
tash of eupplylng gold for non-monctary pur- 
;o«s  Themethod by which this may be 
secured {s suggested 


(xt) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
ind the half sovereign should be removed 


(171) Government should offer ‘‘on tap” 
avings certificatcs redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in Iegal tender moncy or gold at the option 
of the holder, 


(miu) The paper currency should cease to 
te convertible by law into silver coin It 
sh uid however be the duty of the Bank to 
taintauin the free Interchingeability of the 
diff rent forms of legal tender curren¢y and 
of the Government to supply coin to the f ank 
on d¢mand 


(mt) Onerupee notcs should he re intro- 
liccd and 6) culd be full legal tenda 


(77) Notes other than tht one rupee note 
shoul) be legally convertible into legal tender 
mone te, into notes cf smaller denommation 
or Silver rupacs at the option of the cwmiency 
tutherity 


(rat) No change should le made in thc 
legal tcnder chiuacter of the silvcr riper 


(ren) ‘The Paper Curncney and (old Staind 
id Reserves should bc amalgamatid und th 
Tlopcrtions and composition of the combmd 
Rescive should be flacd by statute 


(aver) The proportional reserve 9 system 
huld be adopted Gold and gold secuitics 
bhewld form not Jess than 40 per cent of the 
1 strve subject to a possible tumporary reduc 
tin with the consent of Government, on 
Tiyment of a tax The cunmency vwathority 
h wld strive to work to a reserve ratio cf 56 
t (0 per cent The gold holding shonld be 
us d to 20 per cont of the Reserve as soon 
S possible and to 25 per cent within ten years 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
! fcitifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
huld be allowed to cescapc Of the gold 
ae at Icast one half should be held im 
ndia, 


1) The silver holding in the Reserve 
1 uld be very substantially reduced dung 
4 trinsitional period of ten years 


(rc) The balance of the Reserve should be 
h ld in self liquidating trade bills and Govein- 
Nn ut of India securities Ihe ‘crcatcd ” 
‘ inties should be replaud by mazkctable 
‘ uritics within ten year 


(Try) A figure of Rs. 50 crores has been 
'\ das the Hability in rcapect of the contracti- 
lity of the rnpce circulation Recommenda- 
Ll 8 are made to secure that an amount equal 
CO one fifth of the face value of any increase 
Or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 
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issue shall be added to or subtractid from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or losa shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
rUvenues 


(zru) The Tssuc Department of the Reserv: 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from Its 
Banking Dc partment 


(zx) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the rcmittance opcrations of the 
Govainment The Sceretary of State should 
turmsh in idvance periodical imformation as 
to his requicments Phe Bank should be 
left tree, at its discrition to emplov such 
method or methods of remittance 18 16 may 
find conducive to smooth working 


(sz77u) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a wechly return 
of renuttances mid¢ A tj11l should be made 
+) Nee system of purchase by public tender in 
ng@ia 


(rxi) The cash balanccs of the Government 
Qneluding any balances ot the Government of 
Indiv and of the Secitary of Stite outside 
India) as well ay the banhing rosc1v¢s m India 
of all banks operating in India should be 
cCnti ulscd in the hands of the Reserve Banh 
section 3 of the Gov rnment of India Act 
should bo amended accordingly 


(reve) ‘The transfir of Resery  asscts should 
tuke place not later than 1st Januarv 129, 
and the | inks obhyation to buy ind scl gold 
Shoukl com into opuation not liter than 
1st January 1931 


(ctr) Dunng the transition periol the 
quircncy withoutv (2¢ the Government until 
the trausfur of Rescive asaets ind the bank 
thereaitc1) should be undcr in olligation to 
buy gold and to «Il gold or g ld «xchange at 
Its oy tion at the gold points of the caxchange 
this obligation should be emlodicd in statu- 
tory form, of which tht outline 18 sugz sted 


(trae) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at @ rite corrcspondinz 
to an crchange 11te of 16 v7 


(ratt) Ihe stamp duty on hills of exchange 
ind chequis should bk abobshed = Jill .orins, 
in the Lnglsh languigc and the vernacular in 
pitille]l, should be on sale at post offices 


(ert) “Measures should be tiken to promote 
the devclopmint of banking in India 


(arz.) Lvyery effort should be mid to 
remedy the deficiencics in the existing body 
of statistical data 


A Minute of Dissent —V hilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the m port onc of 
thar number, sir Purshotamdis [hakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent In 
the first part of this Vinute Sir Purshotamdas 
gubjectud tho long corrspondcni. between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a dctaied analysis The 
conclusions to which he camc were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report—a 
gold standard based op a gold curiency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of Statc, who had in view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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Lxchange Standard, but which was in cffect 
no standard at all On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
or the f11e movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommend«d by his col 
jeagues As for the proposed Reserve Bank 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be thc ideal to he 
ittained in process of time, thought that thc 
best immediate course was to oe the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India 
Ihe chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however the ratio 


Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Su =Purshotamdas sald that in Sertember 1924 
the rate was apploximately one and fourpencc 
sold At that time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio and thus Icgally 
to restore the long current Icgal standard of 
money payments Jhis it dechned to do 
and Ly Ilmiting the supyly of currency the 
ratio was 1aised to one and sixpence gold Ly 
Aplll 1925 He declined therfore to attach 
iny importance to a ratio reachcd ly such 
measures Jroceeding to analysc the course 
of prices and wages he combited the conclu 
sion of his colleagues that piriccs had adjusted 
themselves in a prepondcrant degre to onc! 
shilling and sixpenec For these reasons he! 
recommended that the rupee should tec stabi 
lised at the 1ate which was current for neuly: 
twenty years namely ont and fourpence . 
His ccnelusions were summarisid in the fol | 
lowing ttrms — 


‘IT look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report 18 beng no Jess smportant thin thie 
qucstion of the standard to be aduptid tor the 
Indian Currency System 1] am convined that 
it the absolute necessity of the fice inflow of 
old which I have emphastscd 18 recognised 
and steps taken tuo ensure it the gold bulhon 
stindard proposed will be the correct one 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the stiuin of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be But 
1 havc very grave ap»rehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilse 
the rupee at 1s 6d is accepted and acted upon 
India will te faced during the neat few years 
with a disturbance in her economic orginisa 
tion, the magmitude of which is difficult to 
estimate but the conscquencea of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove diswtrous Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not forcasce today Dut the possibility of 
thelr occurring cannot be ignored Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threat ns 
to become unattractive and kss remunerative 
than it is to day, and Iindustiits will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment un 
natural, unwarranted and avoidabk—an adjust 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only ther stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certal cases, their very existc nce 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
ouple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have duting the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of 1s 6d, the stops that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
maliutain exchange at this rate may deplete 
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the gold resources of the country to in exter 
that may seriously shake the confidence of t} 
people in the currency system recommcnded 


A Survey —The official summary of tt 
Report, and the summary of the minute 
dissent given above, do not however cons 
an idcaof the far-reaching proposals eml odie | 
therein These can be appreciatcd only if the 
are examined In close relation to the curr ncy sv 
tem of India in its various phases sirce 1899 Th 
was don in an articl. contributed to 7) 
Bankers’ Magazine by sir Stank y Reed, whicl 
was recognised to be a fair prisentation of thr 
position the main features thereof are repr 
duccd below Lhcre 1s here some re tread n, 
of thc path laud out in the ntroductory sccti 1 
but this is unavoldablu if the full) bein. 
ot the mcasurs proposed by the Commission 
ue to be appriciated After desumbing th 
standard in torce Sir Stinky Recd wkcd 


“‘ What was the stindard thus estiablishc 1? 
It is genirally discribed in London as the G 1} 
Ixchange Stindard That status wis nvi 
Claimed tor it by its principiu protagonist th 
late Sir Tionel] Abiithams who descibed it 

limping standard The Rovyil Com 
mussion declurs that ‘in truth in s> far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all wu 
was a standard of sterling exchange " Tat 
they show that the automatic working of ti 
exchange stindard 1s thus not adcquat bh 
provided for in Indis and never his | on 
Che fundamental basis of such 1 stanlar1 1s 


‘provision for the expansion and contract! 


of the volume of currency Under the 
Indian system contraction ws not and nevi 
his been automatic ’ 


** However, the standird limmd along until 
the third year of the war Lhe cxchin 
value of the rupee was stabk prices at,uste 
themsclves to the ratio Jndiin trad ani 
Industry devolopul Trom th = narrow sfinl 
polnt of profit and loss thc investment of th 
reserves instead of keeping them fin gctl 
resulted in a considerable gam to thc flo ince 
cstimated in 192) at £17 962466 But it 
had thr« great disadvantages it dij not 
inspire public confidence it placed the Lndii 
carrency at the mercy of tht silver miarhtt 
which was on occasion dclibcrately corner | 
against it, and it left the control of currencs 
by the Government divorucd from the conti | 
of crcdit by the Presidcney Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bunk of Lnadis 
On this the Commission mike a very Sugg 4 
tive commcnt when allowance has becn mi! 
for all misundcrstandings and musapprch 
sions the tact rimains that a large measul! 
if distrust in the present system Is juslifid | 
its impericctions ’ 


There 1s, I think, an Inadequate appreciatio! 
of the influence on the Indian currency |v! 
exchange of the war, and the action taken ther 
after ‘Lhe first break in the permanent ratl 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1917, when the full cffuct of dependence on i 
silver market was revealed Facd by 
unprecedented rigo in the price of sliver i 
Government of India had either to raise i 
price of Council Drafta or else abandon 
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nvertibility of the Note Issue Wisely, it 
k the former alternative , the price of Council 
vrafts followed the price of silver ‘Lhe ¢ffect 
1 this would have teen transitory, but for 
ih attempt in 1920 on the advice of the Babing- 
1 Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupe: 
t a newratio of two shillings gold when all 
ld prices were crashing, It 18 easy to be 
aiter the event but if the Government 
id folowcd silver down, os it followed silver 
} there fs no room to doubt that thc rupee 
. id hive returned to its ‘ycrmancnt ” ratlo 
ith no more disturbince than was Iinevital le 
ndcr war conditions However, this was not 
o.¢§=©60The vain effort to stabilise the nev 
ti) was alandomd im September 1920 
1 ithe two shilling rupee has since Ic en a Ic gal 
ctr n Jeft free from administrative action 
tlc rupee fell Lelow cue shilling and threez cncc 
tihng and one shilling gola m 19.) Since 
tir the influence of good haivests it has 
linted upwards «nd has been in the ncighbour 
} d of one shilling and sixgcncc gold for the 
pist twelve months But if is not ways 
uised in London that unde these vlcissitudes 
the Indian standard has kgally penshid Jn 
the words of the reyort The stability of 
the gold value of the rupec is thus Lased upon 
1 thing more 1b tantial than a policy of the 
Covernment and at yresent that policy can be 
tion d dcfincd ww no notification or undertaking 
y the Government Tt has to te imphed from 
the acts cf the Government in reimtion to the 
inmncy and those acts are sul ject to no statu 

t ry regulation or contiol ’ 


Ihe 1e9yonsibility remitted to the Commis 
wn wag not therefore the mere stabihsution of 
th rupee lut the estabhshment of a st indard 

ih would command reasoncd confidence 
1 India to hnk the rupee to that standaid 
ud to provide for its statutory control automa 
t working and stability , to bring the control 
1 currency and of credit undtr a single autho 
nity and to freo the Indiin cuircncy and ex 
1 nec system trom the dominance ot the silver 
houket In short it was to establish the rule 
; fe in place of the practice of administrative 

a tion 


Scheme for Gold Currency —In the 

ws ct ther inquirics in India the Commis 
«n had placed bctore them a scheme tor the 
mnidiate establishment of a gold bullicn 
tindaia and its carly conversion mto the gold 
t ndid suppoitcd by the gold currency which 
tluge body of Indlan opinion has insistently 
d mandcd The scheme was presentid ly the 
Ncals of the Finance Dcyartmcnt, but it Is 
ht own to be the work of thc ITmancc Mcmber 
‘last Blackett, whose work in India 1s of 
t! greatest valuc 


rhe essential features of this Scheme were 
{! undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
G \cinment to buy and scll gold bullion m 

{ oy bars, as soon as sufficient gold was 
4\ lable to put a gold coin in circulation, 
‘lt ra period tentatlvely fixed at five ycars to 
Wl lertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
8 and rupees, and after a futher period 
tcntatively fixxa at five years, make the 
Trunee legal tender only for sums up to 
LI dsxel amount The sch me tnvoly 7 the 


| 
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disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces,in ten years the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold , and th: establish 

mnt of credits in London or New York Th 

cost was estimated at one and two thirds crores 
of 1upees pcr annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two thirds of a ctore to 
1 12 crore 


This scheme is subjected by thc Commiasion 
to a dctaied caamination and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing ‘The main 
grounds for this decision are thot the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
ire uncertain and the absorption by India ot 
this £103 muillons of gold in addition to th 
normal absorption for the arts hoards etc, 
would sowerfully rcact on the supphes of credit 
the rates of interest and gold priccs throughout 
the world The reaction on the silycr market 
from the dethronemcnt of the rupee ind realisa 
tion of this large quantity of silver 1 ullion would 
lc even more marked, with scverly prejudicial 
¢ficcta on the salvcr hoards ot the people of Indias 
and the exchanges with Chint where Indir 
still docs a large Tusincss Morcovcr th 
capicity to raise the 1¢quircd credits is doubtful 
and the cost is placud by the India Ofhce at 
Rs 3 crores a y.ar 


The evidenee of the highest financial authori 
tics in London and New York cstaLlishcd beyond 
doubt that 1t is not in the interists of India 
to precipitite any curicney reform thit would 
violintly disturb the gold and silver markets 
however disirablc that xzcform might be in 
iisclf Also that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would stiain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own devclopment, 
it could hardly be expected to providi credits 
fot a scheme which would upsct the gold and 
silxcr markets But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not abl to ¢tniorse Sir 
Jsasil Blackett s scheme there 1s no doubt that 
they werc profoundly influcnced by it in their 
own recommendations ‘Lhe ultimatc cvolntion 
of a policy which promises a cure for Inilas 
currency bills is therefore in larg. measure dne 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
kinance Authorities in that country faced them 


A Gold Bullion Standard —The currency 
system recommended by the (ommussion is 4 
gold bullion standard They propos that an 
obhgation shall be imposed by stitute on the 
Currency authority to buy and sell cold without 
limit at rats determined with relercnec to a 
fixid gold parity of the rupee but in quantitis 
of not Icss than 400 fine ounces, no hmitation 
bulng imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required The essence of this proposal 
is * thit the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should 1emain as at present tho currency 
note and the silver rupee and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
by making thc curiency directly convcrtible 
into gold for all purposcs, but that gold should 
not circulate ag monty Jt must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever” In 
breaking adiift from any idea of a stcrling 
exchange or gold exchange standard, the Com 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factora—the necessity of safeguaiding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting polnt of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold, 


This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested In Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonetization of the sovercign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches, 
But whilst it does not do these things, it kee 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basi] Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and riske. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly freo to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 


We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke It. ‘“ The 
obligation 1s to convert the currency, pot merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless, . 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an cffective gold standard: and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.” It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reservea and 
the procedure thereat. 


The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 
fold—the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve. Their constitution on April 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
eas as follows -— 


Paper Currency Reserve. 


Rs. Crores. 
Silver coin ove ; 77°0 
Silver builion .. ‘ : 7'7 
Gold ooin and bullion « 22°83 
Rupee securities . -- 65771 
Sterling securities . ~-» 21°0 
185°1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rapes.) 


. . it has been © 
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The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at presen; 
to £40,000,000 Invested in Gold and In Brit(x|, 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities 


In theory the two reserves fulfil entire!, 
different functions. The Paper ney 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from th. 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first hnx 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcatin;, 
will disappear if the Commlsston’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgama- 
ted. Their further proposals are that the 

roportions and composition of the combine:| 

erve should be fixed by statute; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent. of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12°8 per cent. should be 
raised to 20 per cent. as soon as possible, ani 
to 25 per cent. in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the Gold holding 
In the Reserve should be allowed to escape. 


The proposal to bring the combined Reserv: 
under statutory control is wise; an arguabl: 
case could be made out for the thesia that th 
currency difficulties of India have arisen 1) 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government not to invest the official acceptan:: 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority. 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indlan needs. 


The Ratio.—The majority of the Commi 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissenticnt, recommend that the rupe 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corre- 
sponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con- 
troversy in India will be concentrated; It 1s 
worth while to refresh our memories of th 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
neues stabilised at one shilling and fourpence , 
the Secretary of State for Indla accepted their 
recommendations without qualification. The 
Tupee was substantially steady at this poiat 
until August, 1917. 

One oe advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalal’s 

rophetic minority report in 1919, that tho 
egal standard of money payments should be, 
and usually is, regarded ag jeas open to reptul 
or modification than any other legislative A‘t, 
will command general acceptance, But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govira- 
ment of India might have avoided this men 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encuur- 
aging investment abroad he was on group 
Where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the clroumstances of tli 
day the Government had no alternative | 
raising the rate of en save in declaring 
the rnpee inconvertible, which during the we 
would have been disastrous. T must reltera 
the bellef that the real mischief was done nie 
when the rate of exchange was raised to La 
the rise in silver, but when it waa not lowere 
as silver fell; the attempt to stabilise the rul 
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t the two shilling rate caused the Government 
t India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
jow on trade, after it was abandoned in Sept 
mber, 1920, the rupee fel) below one shilling 

i threepenco sterling and one shilling gold 
Jhcreafter under the intluence of a succession 
t abundant harvests it recovered In 1923 
; was one shilling und fourpence sterling 
1 Qcober 1924, one and sixpence sttrling 
aid one and four gold With the rise in the 

ind to gold parity the rupee reached one 
nislxpence gold in June, 1925, and has re 
mamned there 


It ig not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil 
ings had not been made in 1920, or it advantagi 
tad been taken of ita rcturn to one and four 
the JXrmanent standaud might have bccn re- 
estallishid without undue disturbance Sir 
P 1shotamdas Thakordas asserts in his mimute 

f dissent that ‘the Lxecutive had made up 
th uw minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpen(c ratio long bcfore this Commission 
vis appoinkd to examine the question 
Iidecd they have presented to us the issue 
in this regard as a furt accompli, achuved by 
thm not having hesitated by manipulation 
to}cep up the ratc even while we were in sc gsi0n 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such oa 
procedure m any country ' 


It 1s to my mind a great nisfortune that the 
oy portunity of resto1mg the permantnt ratio 
tone and four was not sized whcn it offered 
\ t because there is any special sanctity in a 
rati) aa such but because the re is a sanctity in the 
legul standaid of money payments If this 
lad been done the Commission s scheme would 
lave received practically unanimous support 
in India as it is a viok nt controversy will rage 
round this secondary issuc, obscuring the great 
mot of the Commiasion’s basic recommenda 
ti na true gold standard, statutory in its com 
position and automatic im action with the 
corlscence of the currency and credit author 
tts However, we have to dcal with facts 
swe find them The majority of the commis 
b10n base their recommendation on tho “ convic- 
tion which has becn formed and cumulatively 
Tufoiced during the progress of our inquiry 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence priccs in India have al 
1 idy attained a substantial measure of adjust 
mnt with those tn thc world at large and 
48 0 corollary, that any change in the rat would 
nein a difficult period of rcadjustment involv 
ing widespread cconomie disturbance which it 
§ most desirable in the Intereets of the people 
b avcid, and which would jn the cnd be followed 
Ly no countervailing advantage " Sir Pur 
shetiumdas Thakordas, in a closely reasoned 
ninute of dissent, supported by & wealth of 
fi,ues avers—and to my mind with conclusive 
I 1¢¢ that the adjustments are far from complete 
ard cannot be completed in regard to wages 
Withc ut disastrous labour disputes Both sides 


iimit that their conclusions are weakened by | @ccepted in their entirety 


unreliability of the Indian index figures 


he truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
rt ntlonas There have been very substantial 
a1) stments to one shilling and aslxpence no 
rat could be operative for over » year without 
n licing thig reault But it is car that the 
81 istmenta, especially in regard to wages in 
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Western India, are not complete In the matter 
| of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India—seventy per cent of the whole population 
there has been no idjustment not in rclation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government Lhe 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as 1 ques 
tion of arademio principle, buti» a matter of 
expodiency 


Here it seems to me the decisive factor 15 the 
economic consequence of a return to onc shilling 
and fourpence There is no half way houge 
the ratc must be cither the de facto ont ot one 
and sixpence or the old permanent ratio of one 
ind fourpence The change would be immc 
diate not a matter of wecks or months but of 
hours or mmutis Therc would bu an immedi 
ate mise in prices of twilve and 2 half per cent, 
with a cons qucnt reduction of real wages by 
that. proportion there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade there would he 
violent speculation I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the financcs of the 
Government of India because this 18 an influence 
which has Leen over valued in the past it 1 
infinitesimal in comparison with the mdustrial 
and commerciil imtercsts involved No one 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market and the proneness to spcculation cin 
contemplate thc se violent disturbanus without o 
fecling akin to dismay The bilanc of advan 
tage lus with stalilisation at one and 31\ 
the contioversy which must ensue 15 part of the 
price to be pud for the neglect to r establish 
the permanent ratio when It was practicable 


The Note Issue —Before the war there 
was a cousiderabk and growing circulation of 
sovercizos On the outbreak of hostilities these 
| disappe arcd as currency the actual currency of 
India is a tokcn the silver rupees and auother 
tuken the note convertibl. into rupees khver 
since the brcakway trom the accepted gold 
standard this olhgation has tmposei serious 
difficulties on the currency It drove it into 
the very hcavy coining which followed recovery 
from the tamine of 18991900 1t compelled 
hcavy puichas 8 of silver which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
niarket and it placed thc Indian curiency sys 
tem as occurred during the war at the mercy 
of the silver market The maintenance of the 
convertibihty of the note into silver rupees 
of the present fineness 1s only possible 90 Jone 
as silver does not rise above 48@ an ounct The 
removal of this anomalous provision the G.m 
mission say, is an casential setup in Indian cur 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
laur ‘ No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is NWkely to be 90 
favourable at the present when by making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes a more aolid right of convertibility 
is attached to them than they have ever 
had siace silver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value” Both proposition can 


The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
ia one of the most remarkabie features in Indian 
financial history Jt developed from no vhange 
in the status of the note {taelf , [t was always cou- 
vertible on demand but from increased facili 
tles for the encashment of notes beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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nomination and steadily progressing as experi- 
ence wis gained We can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical converti- 
bility, «nd this confidence hae been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at cutrenry offices as hy making rupees readily 
aviilable to the public at centres where there Is 
a demand for them” There has been anothor 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
less attention The rise in prices made the rupee 
aon unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, from the bulk and welght of the 
amount of currency required 


The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be 1sgued by the Centra' Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-1upee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be reissued The 
Jegal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give Jega) tender monty, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupecs, at its option, 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupecs freely in such quantities as may be re 
guired for clicniation, and of the Government 
to furnish thc Bank with such com The cur- 
Tency position is such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt India Is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
Ra 400 crores There are Rs 85 crores of silver 
coln and bullioninreserve The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an mH therefor 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the currency authonty 
to encourage a demand for rupces in order to 
get rid of tts redundant stock It 1s clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
emany years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation. 


The reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Bankers’ Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above ‘here was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
One and fourpenc. There was, particularly 
In Bombay, a reluctance to agrce to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of Indila should 
be re-moulded im order to make it the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank These voices were so 
joud that they overbore the conetderation of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- 


sation which wowd link currency with credit. the 
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with branches in other parts of Indla, wh ye 
main efforta were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one 4 4 
four, pot one and six 


In August 1926 the Government published t1 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one a1 } 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion « 
the lines laid down tno the Report Atthe r 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislati: 
Assembly, which urged that there had not lx 
time to study the Report and that the pay 
were not available, the discussion of this m a 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session = ()n 
November 18th the Government of India issu 
& notification to the following effect — 


‘After considering the report of the Royal Com 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance the 
Secretary of State for Indi: in Council in agre 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the rccommendations of the 
Commission subject to such further cunsider: 
tion of details as may prove to be neccessary The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom 
mendations will be introduced in the Ind: ; 
Legislature during the forthcoming session ” 


The new Ratio —So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification Intensified it 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio 
considerable interests in the country lelng 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment hese 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 192° 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majornty 10! 
adopted by the Council of State It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
& price of twenty one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con 
taining not less than forty tolas and would self 
gold or at the option of Government sterlin, 
for {immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London A fut 
of one shilling fivepence forty-nine aixty-fourtl 
was notified as Government's selling rate {01 
sterling to meet these obligations 


Exchange has since remained stable at the «0 
and aixpcnny rate World trade depression 1n tl ¢ 
last few yeirs made It increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maintain th 
statutory ratio but thelr difficultics were solve! 
when Great Britain went off the Gold stand! 
in September 1931, and the rupee was link: | ie 
sterling Ky the end of the year eaport | 
commercial’ gold from India had begra © 
show their effects, and on December 30 the | J 
rate had risen to 1/6 ,', compared with 1 
on September 18. 


The characters of the Reserves Which 
backbone of the Indian currency sy#! ! 


In Bombay there was started a Currency League {| are shown below 


The Reserves. 
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The Reserve Bank 


Details of the balanca of the Gold Standari Reserve on the 81st Afarch 1985 


In England— 


Estimated value on the 31st March 1934 of the sterling securities of the nominal 


valuc ot £ 36,480 000 (a3 per details helow) 
Gold 
Cash at the Bank of England 


Det rls of investments — 


British Treasury Bills 

[reasury 2 per cent Bonds, 1935 38 

rreasury 23 per cent bonds, 1937 

Jreasury 4$ per cent Conversion Bonds 1)10 44 
Treasury 5 per cent Conversion Bonds, 1944 64 


Treasury 44 percent ¢( o»nvirsion Bonds, 1944 49 


£ 
87,84) 
2,152 3 1 

al 


TOTAT 40 000 0F4 


Face valu 


= 
11,630 094 
90906 
3,6 G0) 
61 a0) 
10000 
O00 0 
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THE RESERVE BANK 


The following Act of the Indian J egislature 
received the asacot of the Governor General on 
March 6 1934, and is known as the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 — 


Whereas itis expedicnt to constitute a Reserve 
Dank for India to regulite the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of re,erves with a view to 
securing twdonetary stability in British Indin 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
sjstem of the country to its advantage , 


And whereas in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not 
possible to detirmine what will be swtable as 
& permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
pystem , 


But whereas it is expedient to make tem- 
pore provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when the international monetary 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures, 


It is hereby enacted as follows — 


(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor General In Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act 


¢2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
name of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and 
Shall, by the said name sue and be sued. 


Share Capital —(1) The original share cayif 
of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees divid | 
into shires of one hundred rupees each, wh | 
shall be fully paid up 


(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall }¢ 
Maimtiuned at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Vadiis 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of sir 
shill be mide in each of the areas servel ty 
those registers, as defined in the I irst Schedul 
and shares shall be transfcrable from cn 
regi.ter to another, 


(3) A shareholder shall be qualificd to be re | 
tered assuch in any area in which he1s ordain 
resident or has his prmetpal place of busin 
m India, but no peison shall be registered 1 
shareholder in more than one register, and 2 
person who is not— 


(a) domiciled in India and either an In {iin 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of o “tt 
in India, or 


(6) a British subject ordinarily residert |) 
India and domuicfied in the United Kini! ! 
or in any spa of His Majesty s Dominion. ! 
government of which does not diseriminat¢ 1! 
any way against Indjan subjects of His Maj: ¢ 
ur 


c) & company registered under the Int } 
Companies Act, 1918, or a society rogist 
under the Oo operative Socteties Act, 1) 
or any other law for the time being in ao 
British India relating to co-operative 50( lt 


or a scheduled bank, or a corporation oF ¢ | 


Act of Pa 


pany incorporated by or under an in t 


ment or any law for the time being 


‘in avy part of His Majesty’s Dominions ( © 
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g vernment of which does not discnminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty 
nd having a branch in British India, 


shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
cntitled to payment of any dividend on any 
hare, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 
tied to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
iny of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his sharea 


(4) The Governor-General in Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, specity the 
puts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shall 
be deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (c) 
of sub-section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty's 
Doenunions in which no discrimination against 
{ndian subjects of His Majesty exists. 


(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
assisned to the vaiious registers shall be as 
f ows, pamely — 


(v4) to the Bombay register—one hundred 
and forty lakhs of rupees, 


(b) to the Calcutta register—one hundred 
and forty-five lakhs ot rupees 


(°) to the Delhi register—one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees 


(dq) to the Madras register—seventy lakhs 
cf rupees 


(e) to the Rangoon register—thirty lakhs of 
rupecs 


Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
register for whith applications are received 1s 
kss than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupecs, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
eceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not ipplied for up to a Maximum pominal value 
of thirt\-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two équal portions to the Bombay and the 
C uc utta register 


A Committee consisting of two elected mim 
lnrs of the Asaembly and one elected member 
(t the Council of State to be elected by non- 
Offiiil members of the respective Houses shall 
bt associated with the (Central Boaid fo. the 
Purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking atter the first allotment of shares. 


(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
te: the Central Board shall, in the firat instance, 
allit five shares to each qualified applicant 
“ho has apphed for five or more shares, and, 
i the number of such ee is greater 
thin one fifth of the total number of shares 
\ sinned to the register, shall determine by lot 


th ipphcants ta whom the shares shall be 
dllutted 


(“) If the number of such applicants is less 
i 1 one-fifth of the number of shares assigned 
the register, the Central Board shall allot the 
jut uning shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
‘ill of such remaining shares to those appli- 
‘tuts \ ho have applied for less than five shares, 
Qnd tht reatter as to the balance to the various 
'prl ants in such manner as it may deem fair 
ce ‘quitable, having regard to the desirability 
; ils tributin the shares and the voting rights 
4 hed to them as widely as possible, 
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(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub-sections (6) and (7), the Central Boaid shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimuni share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 


(9) If, after all applications have been met in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall ve sold by the Governor 
General jn Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the 1egister concerned 


(10) The Governor General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of anj shares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (9). 


(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing trom any 
cause to hold office as Director. 


Incresse and reduction of share capital 

(1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation ot 
the Central Board, with the previous sai tion o 
the Governor General i Council and with the 
approval of the Central Legislature, to such 
catent and in such manner as may be determined 
by the Bank in General meeting 


(2) The additional shares so created shall be 
of the nommal value of one hundred rupees 
¢ach and shal] be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares cun- 
stituting the original share capital. 


(3) Such additional shares shall be fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may be issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Boaid with the 
Peeve sanction of the Governur Genetal in 
Cvuncil, 


(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotiwent of the shares constituting 
the orginal share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existin 
shareholders shall not enjoy any preferentia 
right to the allotment of such additional shares 


The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon and a branch jn London, and may 
establish branches or agencies in any other 
Plue in India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, elsewhere, 


The general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and business of the Bank shall be 
mtrusted to a Central Board of Directors which 
may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Rank in general 
meeting. 
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(1) Lhe Central Board shall consist of the 
folowlng Directors namcly — 


(a) a Governor ind two Deputy Governors 

r be appomted by the Governor Generil nm 
Council afta: considerat: n of the recommenda 
tions made by the DBonid in that beh ilf 


(6) four TArectors to be nominatcd by the 
( pverncr General in Counail 


(c) ei.ht Direct 1s to le elected on Dethalf 
t the sharcholders om the va ous registers 
in the Mannet provided an sect; n 9 and in the 
following numicrs naunicly 


(t)) for the Bombuwy rezster—two Directors 
(?) for the Calcntty icpister two Direc 
tors 
(72) 
(a) 
(2) 
nd 


for the TD Whi register) two TDnect rs 
tor the Madiis rewter— ome Dicet r 
for the Rangoon reaister—cne Duet 1 


(2) one government official t> Pe nomimatcd 
by the Gaverncr Gcneril in Council 


(2) The Goxcrnor and Deputy Governors shal! 


levote their whole time to the ifttiuss of the 
Binh und shall rceeisc such salames ind allow 
inceg 144 may lec determined by the Ccntral 
Joard with the approvil of the Gcvecrnor 
(generil in ( ouncu 


(3) ADeputy Governor and the Directornom: 
nated under cliuse (@) of sul s¢ tion (1) my 


iltcend any meetin, of the Central Fo oird ind | 


take part in ifs deliberations but shall n t Le 
entitlh d to vote 


Provided that when the Govern ris al sent 
a Deputy Govcino: ivuthorized }y him om this 
behalf m writing my vote for him 


(4) The Gcvernorinda Deputy Govermor shall 
bold ofhce tor such term not excecding five vears 
ag the Governor (reneral m Coun il may fix 
when tppoimnting them and shall |e elipitle for 
re appointment 


A Director nominited under clause (b) or 
electcd under cliusc (¢) of sub section (1) shall 
hold office tor fiv years or themrtter until 
his succcssor shalf have been dulv neminited 
or electcd ind subject to the yrovisions of 
action 10° shall be clizgitle tor re nomination 
or re clection 


A Mirector nominated under ¢linse (d) of 
sul) section (1) shall hold ofhee during the 
pleasure of the Goscmor Gencril in C€ puna 


(v) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
le questioncd on the ground mevly of the 
t ristence of any Vacancy 1n, or any def¢ct in the 
conatitution of, tho Loard 


Local Boards—(1) Tocal Board shall be 
constituted for euch of the five areas specified 
mn the Tirst Schedule, and shall consist of 


(a) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are regis 
tered on the register for that ares and are 
qualified to vote, and 


(b) not more than three members nominated 
by the Central Board from amongst tlic share 
holders registered on the register for that area, 
who may be numinated at any time 


|the provisions of this Act the Central ] 


The Reserve Bank. 


Provided that the Centril Board sball 
excel ising this powcr of nominition Aim at « 
curing the representation of territorial or erry 
mic interests not alreidy represented and 
puticulir the representation of acucultnt 
iterests and the iutercsts of co operative bark 


(2) Atan election of members of 1 J] 
Board for any a1c2 anv shareholder who h1s41 
registired on the 1epister for that are, ft 1 
1ériod of not less than six months cnding wt 
the date of the election 18 holding five shay 
shall have one vote and each shircholdcr 
registercd as having more than five sharcs sh [I 
have one vote for cach five shares but sul) t¢ 
to a maxunum of ten volts and such vet 
may bc excrciscd by proxy appointcd on ¢1 h 
occasicn jor that Jurposc such proxv Ly 
lumselt a sharcholder entitlhd to vote it 4) 
none and not bung in cmyloyee cf ft} 

in 


() Ihe memlersof iJ ocal Board shill h 14 
ofhce untl they vacate it under sub «ction ( 
ind suljyect to the provisions ot se tin 1 
shall be ehpible for re election or 1¢ nominat! 
is the case mas Je 


(4) Atany tmuc within thrce monthsof th 1 
on which the Duectors representing the star 
holders cn any re,ister are duc to rete ur dy 
| 
shall direct an cle icn to le held of memt 1 
of the Iccal Woard concerned ind shill 4 
1 dite irem which the recistiatin of traror 
from and to the renaster shall} suspendad urt | 
the election has taken plaice 


(5) On thei sue of such directunthe J] 1 
Bord shall give notice of the date of the alt 
and pliall puldish a dist of sharcholicrs h Ji 
five or more shucs with the dites on wt | 
thei shams were recistercd and with th i 
reaistcicd = iddiesses and such list) shill | 
avallille for purchase not Jess than thice woole 
heiore the date fixed tor the election 


(6) Thenmnesof the persons cl ctcisb I! 
notified to the Central Board whuch shall th 
upon proceed to mike any neminificns 7 
mitted by clause (4) of sub section (1) 1 1 
then decide to mokc, and shall fix the dit 
whith the outgoing members of the I! 
Board shall vuate office and the initio 
members shall be deemcd to have assumed cil 
on that date 


(7) Theelected members of 1 Toc 1) Boird 1 I 
as soon as may te attcr they have becn cle t 
elect froin amongst themselvcs onc cr t 
persons, as the case may be to be Dir ft 
representing to the shareholdcra on the rT 
a oa the irca for which the Board Is ¢ 
ute 


(8) A Local Board shall advise the Cal 
Board on such matters ag may be genct uh 
specifically referred toit and shall periorm U 
duties as the Board may, by mgulit! 
delegate to it 


(1} No person mav be a Director or 4m 
of a J ocal Board who— 


(a) is a salaried government official 01 
salaried official of a State in India, or 


The Reserve Bank, 


(b) 1s, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
nn imsolvent, or has suspended payment or 
+14 compounded with his creditors, or 


(c) 18 found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
1 nd, OF 


(7) 15 an officer or employee of any bank, 
oT 


(c) is a director of any bank, other than a 
}ink which is a society registered or deemed 
{ be registered under the Co operative Societies 
\ t 1912, or any other law for the time being 
in for¢t 1p British India relating to co operative 

(icties 


(2) lho two persons who are partners of the 
ame mercantile firm or are dircctois of the same 
rivite compiny, or one of Whom is the general 
y, ut of or holds a power of procuration from the 
thor or from a mercantile firm of which the 

theris @ partner, nay be Directors or members 
{the same Local Board at the same time 


(3) Nothing in clause (a), clause (d@) or clause 
() t9ub section (1) shall apply to the Governor, 

{ «a Deputy Governor or to the Director 
n muntted under clause (@) of sub section (1) 
{ section © 


(1) Yhe Governor General in Council inay 
ren. ve from office the Governor or a Deputy 
G vernor or any nominated or elected Director 


Pr vided that in the case of a Director nowi 
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member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of such election or nomina 
tion, as the case may be 


(6) A Director may resign his office to the 
Governor General in Council, and a member of a 
Local Board may rcsign his office to the ( entral 
Boaid and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant 


(1) Ifthe Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
mfirmity or otherwise 18 rendered incapable 
of executing his duties or 1s absent on Icave or 
otherwise in circumstances not involving the 
vacation of his appomtment, the Governor 
Gent ral m Counc{l may after consideration of the 
lecommendations made by the Central Boaid 
m this behalf, appomt another person to 
officiate for him and such person mav, notwith 
standing anything contained in clause (d) of 


sub section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank 


If an elected Director {s for any reason un- 


able to attend a particular meeting of the ( entral 


Boird, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the 1rea which he represents may elect one of 
theit number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director 


(3) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
any member of a Local Board occurs otherwise 


natc 1 or elected under clause (4) or cliuse (¢) of than by the occurrence of @ vacancy in the office 


Wo section (1) of scetion 8 this power shall be 
ex rised only on a resoluticn passed by the 
‘tru Board in that behalf by a majority 


n ssting of not less than nine Directors 


~-) A Director nominated or elected under 


lin e(b) or Clause (c)cf£ sub section (1) of -ectior 
x wilany meme: of a Local Board shall ceane 
t field pfilee of at any time after ar¥ months from 
he dite of his nomination or election he 14 

t revistered as a holder of unencumbered 


shires of the Bank of a nomynal value of nct 


than five thousand rupces, or if he ccases 
hell unencumbered sharcs of that value, ind 
Wy Sith Duector shall cease to hold office if 
ith ut leave from the Governor General im 
( unal he absents lumeelf from three consecu 
tive Meetings of the Centril Board convened 
it Jer subesection (1) of section 13 


() The Governor General in ( ounce] shall re 
ve from office anv Director, and the Centril 
Bord shall remove from office any member of a 
UW Beard, if such Director or member becomes 
y(t to any of the dinqualifications specified 
it section (1) or sub section (2) ot section 10 


(4) A Duector or member of a Local Bord 


of a Director elected by the Local Board, the 
Ccntral Board may nominate thereto any 
quihfied person recommended by the electcd 
members of the Local Board 


(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs im the 
offie of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided tor in sub section (1), the vacancy 
shall be filled in the case of a nomninated Direc 
to: by nomznation, and in the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro 


} vided ip section 9 for the election of Diucctors 


Provided that before such election 1s made the 
resulting svacancs ifany in the Local Boird and 
any varancy in the office of an clected nicmber 
of such Boaid which may have been filled by a 
member nommatd under sub section (3) shall 
be filled by election held as nearly as may be 

the manner provided in section 9 for the 
clection of membc1s of a Local Board 


A pirson nominated or elected under this 
section to fill a cwual vacancy shall subject 
to the proviso contained im sub section (4), 
hold office for the uwnexpiucd portion of the 


term of his predecessor 


(1) Mectings of the Central Board shall be 


ru vcd or ceasing to hold office under the convened bv the Governor at least #14 times 1D 
Tl ing sub sections shall not he elyuble for each year and at Itast once in each quarter 


fe uy nntment either as Dhector or as miembct 
‘fT cal Board until the expiry of the term 
T Which his appomtment was made 


() The appointment, nomination or election 
\ Pucctor or member uf a Tocal Board of any 
) 13 n who is a member of the Indiau [eagisla 


1] 


(2) Any three Direct rs may require the Go 
virnor to convene a meeting of the Central 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 


with convcne a imecting accordingly. 


8) Ihe Governor, or m his absence the De 


r of a local Legislature shall be vou put, Governor authorized bv the Governor under 
within two months of the date of his the 


oviso to sub section (3) of section 8 tu vote 


11 1 tmnt, nomination or election, he ceases for him, shal] presde at mcetings of the Central 


‘ih member, and, if any Director or membcr Board, 


‘ I al Board is elected or nominated as a 


and, m the event of an equality of 


votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 
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General Meetings —(1) A general meeting 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an office of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting May be convened by the Central Board 
at any other time 


Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place 


(2) The shareholders present at a general- 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the vear 
and the auditors’ report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts 


(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at anv general! meeting and each shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a Maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and aol being an officer or employee of the 

nk, 


(1) The folowing provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
in accordance with this Act 


(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor General in Council on his 
own initiative, and shall reccive such salaries 
and allowances as he may dctermine 


(3) The first elght Direc tors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall be 
nominated by the Governor (teneral in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nommated shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 


(4) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve months after the nomination of Directors 
under sub-section (J) two Directors shalll be elect- 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8. The register in respect of 
which the election 1s to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Rangoon registers 
a be treated as if they comprised one register 
only. 


As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nomnations, in 
order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 


The Reserve Bank, 


with the provisions of section 9, and the me 
bers of such Local Boards shall hold office up 
to the date fixed under sub-section (8) of sect; 
9, but shall not exercise any nght under guy 
section (7) of that section. 


Business —The Bank shall be authori 
to carry on and transact the several kinds »f 
business hereinafter specified, namely — 


1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection {f 
money for, the Secretary of State in Coun)! 
the Governor General in Council, Local Goviiy 
ments, States in India, local authorities, banks 
and anv other persons , 


@) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, diawn 
on and payable im India and arsimg out of 
bona fide commerial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and | 
Maturing within ninety days from the date cf 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace, 


Ale the purchase, sale and rediscount cf 
bilis of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or mor 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of 1 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-opciativ 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpou cf 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
Marketing of crops, and maturmg within nine 
Months from the date of such purchasc or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace, 


(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of Jnlls 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn ani 
payable in India and bearing the signature f 
&@ scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for th 
purpose of holding or trading in securities of thi 
Government of India or a Local Government cr 
such securities of States in India as miiy 
be specified in this behalf by the Govern . 
General in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board, and maturing within miucty 
days from the date of such purchase or reds 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 


nee, (a) the purchase from and sale to sche 
duled banks of sterling in amounts of not }+s3 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupets 


b) the purchase, sale and rediscount ! 
bills of exchange (including treasury [ills) 
drawn in or on any place in the United hut 
dom and maturing within ninety days tu m 
the date of purchase, provided that no wh 

urchase, sale or rediscount shall be midi in 
ndia except with a scheduled bank, and 


(c) the keeping of balances with bank 
the United Kingdom , ; 
ic 


(4) the making to States in India, a 
authorities, scheduled banks and pro\!! ' 
co-operative banks of loans and adv¥ ul “ 
repsyable on demand or on the expir\ 











fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, 4+ rot 
the security of— 

(a) stocks, funds and securities Lhanle 7 
immovable property) in which a tru Fs 


authorized to invest trust money by 2” 
of Parkament or cs Reed law for the time 
in forcein British India; 


The Reserve Bank, 


(b) gold or silver or documents of title to 


the same, 


(c) such bills of exchange and promissory 
notes a8 are eligible fur puichase or rediscount 
by the Bank, 


(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
yw oa provincial co operative bank, supported 
ly documents of title to goods which have been 
transterred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft 
vranted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
sewonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops, 


(5) the making to the Governor General in 
(ounal and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
cwh provincial revenues of advances repavable 
in each case not liter than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance , 


(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at 165 own offices or agencis and the miking 
issue and circulation of bank post bills , 


(") the purchise and sale of Government 
aculities of the United hAingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase 


(8) the purchase and sale of securnties of the 
ts vernment of India or of 1 Local Government 


{ iny maturity or of such securities of a local! 
withority in British India or of such States in| 


India a5 may be specified in this behalf by the 
(c vernor General in Council on the recom 
mandation of the Central Board 


Jrovided that securities fully guaranteed as 
t principal and intrest by the Government 
of Injia a Local Government, % local authority 
or a State m India shall be deemed for the pur 
] sen of this clause to be securitics of such 
(; \urnment, authority or State , 


Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Banking 
Deputment shall be so regulated that— 


(1) the total value of such securities shall 
nt ¢xceed the aggregate amount of the share 
Capital of the Bank the Reserve Kund and 
thiee fifths of the Habilities of the Banking 
D | wtinent in respect of deposits, 


(() the value of such securities maturing 
aff 1 one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
ant unt of the share capital of the Bank, the 

(tve Fund and two fifths of the habilities 
(f the Banking Department in respect of 
dcyy sits , and 

() the value of such securities maturing 
aft r ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
am unt of the share capital of the Bank and 
thi Reserve Fund and one fifth of the liabihties 
. Banking Department im respect of 

hate , 


{}} The custody of monies, securities and 
‘th articles of value, and the collection of the 
It ¢ds, whether principal, {interest or divi 
fo , of any such securities , 


| of 
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(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether movable or 1mmovable, which may 
in any way come into the possession of the 
Bank 1n satisfaction, or part satistaction, of 
any of 1ts clauns , 


(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State in Council the Governor General in ( ouncil 
for any Local Government or local authouity of 
State in India in tho transaction of any of the 
following hinds of busmess namely — 


(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver, 


(b) the purchase sale transfer and custody 
buls of exchange, securitics o1 Shares in any 
company 


(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal interest or dividends, of any securities 
or shares 

(dq) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
nakof the principal by bills of cxchange pay able 
either in Inia or elsewhere , 


(e) the management of public debt , 


(12) the purchise and sale of gold com and 
bulhon , 


(13) the opening of an account with or the 
miking of an agemtv agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or collespondent of a bank 
which 1s the principal currency authonty of anv 
country under the law for the time bemg in 
force m that country or any international bank 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank im the shares of any such 
international bink, 


(14) the borrowing of monev for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the busmess of the Bank and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed 


Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank or from anv person 
outside India other than a bank which 1s the 
primcupal currency authority of any country 
under the Jaw for the trme being in force 1n that 
country 


Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from fptrsons in India shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank , 


{15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the provision of this Act, and 


(16) generally, the doing of all such matters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act 


When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have becn delegated 
to a committee of the (entral Board or to the 
Governor, in the opimion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has ansen Making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the Purnose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- 
clauses (a) and (0) of clause (2) or sub clause 
(a) or (b) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17.— 
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(1) purchase, sell or discount any of the bills 
of exchange or promissory notes specified in 
sub-clause (a) or (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(b) of clause (3) of that section though such bill 
or promissory note does not bear the signature 
of tae bank or a provincial co operative 

nk , or 


(2) putchase or sell stering in amounts of 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh of 
rupees , or 


(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
cxceeding ninety days agamst the various forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section 


Prov'ded that a committce of the Board or the 
Governo: shall not, save in cases of spr ial 
ulgency, authorized action under this section 
without prir consultation with the (Central 
Board and that in all cases action so authoiz7ed 
shall be reported to the members ot the Ceutral 
Board furthwith 


Forbidden Business —Save as  otherwiso 
provided in sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 


may not 


(1) engage in trade or otherwise hwe a 
direct interest in anv commercial imdustiial 
or other wadeitaking except such interest 14 it 
may 10 any Way acquire in the course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims provided that 
all such interest» shall be disposed of at the 
earliest possible momcnt , 

(2) purchase its own snares or the shares to 
any othu bank or of any compan. or grant 
loans upon the security of any such shares, 

(3) advance money on moitgige of, or other 
wise on the security of wunmovable property 
or documents of title relating theicto, 01 became 
the owner of immovabk property except su 
far as 19 necessary for its own business pie 
mises and residences for ite officers and servants 


(4) make loans or advances 


(5) diaw or accept bills pryable otherwise 
than on demand , 


(6) allow interest on deposits or current 
accounts 


Central Banking Functions 


The Bank shall undertake t) accept monies 
for account of the Secretary of State in Council | 


and the Governor General in Council and such 
Local Governments as may have the custody 
and Management of their own provincial 1e 
venues and such States in India as may be 
approved of and notified by the Governor 

neral in Council in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 
to the credit of thelr accounts respectively, and 
to carry out them exchange, remittance and 
other banking operations, including the manage- 
ment of the public debt 


(1) Ihe Governor General in Cownell and 
such Local Govelnments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provi jal 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as May be agreed upon, with all their 
Money, remittance, exchange and banking 
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transactions in India and, m particular, shall 
sd ein fice of uatercst all their cash balanccs 
with the Bank 


Provided that nothing in this sub section 
shall prevent the Governor (General in Council 
orany Local Government from carrying on 
money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no blanches or agencies, and the Goveiny 
Gencral in (ouncil and local Government, 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may 1equire 


(2) Lhe Governor General In Council and tac) 
Local Government shall entrust the Jhank 
on such conditions as inay be agreed upon 
with the management of thc public debt and 
With the issue of any new loans 


(3) In the event of anv failure to reach agre 
ment on the conditions referred to 10 this secti ni 
the (rovernor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be 


(4) Any agreement made under this section t 
which the Governor General In Council or any 
Tocal Government 18 a pity shall be Jaid 
sgon a8 may he after it fs made before th 
Central Legislature and m the case of a Jocu 
Government betore its kecal Legislature also 


Bank Notes —(1) Jhe Bank shall hive the 
sole right to issue bink notes in British India 
and may, for 2 period which shall be flaed by th 
Govcrnor Genelalin Council on the recommend 1 
tion of the Central Board, sue curicncy mote 
of the Government of India supplied t) it 1 
tne Governor General in Couneil, and the pi 
visions of this Act applicable to bauk nt 
Bhalf unless a contrary intention ippcais, appls 
to all cutrency notcs of the Government ft 
India issued cither by the Govenor Gend i 1 
Council or by the Bank in Hke manner is U 
guch currency notes were bank notes, and 1 
“rences in this Act to bank notes shall ft 
construed accordingly 

(2) On and fiom the date on which tli 
Chapter comes into force the Governor (Groner ul 
‘n Council shall not issue any currency not 


Issue Department —(1) Lhe issue of bin 
notes shall be conducted by the Bank jn an 
Instte Department which shall be separated on! 
hept wholly distinet from the Banking Dcput 
ment, and the axscts of the Issue Deputm it 
shall not be subject to any lability other thu 
the labilities of the Issue Department as het 
nafter defined in section 34 


(2) The Issue Department shall not 1451 
bank notis to the Banking Department or | 
iny other peryon eacept in cachange for ofl 
bank notes of for such coin bulbon o1 secuntl 
as are permitted by this Act to for part of 1! 
Reserve 

Bank not«s shall be of the denomination 
vilues ot five rnpecs, ten rupces, Hity 1uptt 
one hundied rupees, five hundred rapecs 0! 
thotisind rupees and ten thousand rupecs unk 
otherwise duected by the Governor Genel! 
in Council on the recommendation of the Centr 
Boaid 

‘Lhe design, furm and material of bank not 
shall be such ay may be approved by the pon 
nor General in Council aftcr consideration of ; 
recommendations made by the Central Bost 
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(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India m payment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor General 
mn Counuil, 


(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
thit with effect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an Office or agency of the 
Bank 


The Bank shall not re issue bank notes which 
are torn, defaced or excessively soiled. 


Notwithstanding anything contamed in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall] of 11ght be entitled to recover trom 
the Governo: Genelal in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note 


Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the (,overnor Genet1al in Council 
plescribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may bo 
i(funded as of grace and the 1ules made under 
this proviso shill be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature 


lhe Bank shaljl not be Hable to tho payment 
of any stamp daty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1599, in respect of bank notes issued by i 


(1) Ifan the opinion of the Governor General 
m Counc the Bank fils t> carry out any of 
the « bligations imposed on it by or under this 
Act he may, bv notification in the Gazette of 
Indian, declare the Central Board to be super- 
seded, and thereafter the general superinten 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
shall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
Ginelal in Council] may determme, and such 
dLiey May ererclse the powers and do all 
wts and things which may be exercised or done 
by the Central Board under this Act. 


(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governo1 (yveneral in Counell shall cause a 
tull report of the circumstances Icading to such 
tion and of the action taken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earhest possible 
(pportunity and in any case within three months 


fiom the Isgue of the notification superseding 
the Board. 


No person in British India other than the 
} mk or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
‘le Governor General in Council shall draw, 
i ‘(pt, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
1undi, Promissory note or engagement for the 
} '‘\ment of Money payable to beareron demand 
‘' bortow, owe or take up aby aum or sums of 
11 ney on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 

1¢f on demand of any such person 


Provided that cheques or drafts, including 
wundis, payable to bearer on demand or other- 

\s¢ May be drawn on a person's account with 
& bauker, shroff or agent. 
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(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundl, 
note or engagement in reapect whereof the 
offence is committed, 


(2) No prosecution under this section shall 
be erated except on complaint made by the 
n 








Assets of the Issue Department. 


(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
Shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total ot the habilities of the Issue Department 
as heremattcr defined. 


(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-fifths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities 


Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at anv tine be less thar 
fo1ty crores of rupees in value. 


3) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee coin, Government of India rupee 
securities of any Matuuty and such hills of 
exchange and promiasurv notes pavable in 
British India a8 are eligible for purchase by the 
Bank under sub-clause (a) or sub clause (b) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 ' 


Provided that the amount held m Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time cxceed one fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichevc1 
ammount 1s greater, 01, with the previous sanc 
tion ot the Governor General in Council, such 
apiount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees 


(4) For the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold billion shall be valued at 8 47512 
giains of Ane gold per rupee, rupee coim shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining 


(>) O€ the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen twentieths 
shall be held in British India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or 1ts azencies 


Provided that gould belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint o1 
treasury 01 1n transit may be leckoned as palt 
of the assets 


(6) For the purposes of thie section, the 
aterling securityes which may be held a» part of 
the assets shall be securities of any of the tollow 
Ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely — 


(a) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with the Bank of Lngland , 


(bd) Ills of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and pavable 
at anv place in the United Kingdom and having 
a maturity not eacecding ninety days , 


(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 
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Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
be securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such ser urities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17 


Liabilities of the Issue Department —(1) The 
liabilities of the Issne Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 
amount of the currency notes of the Govern 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation 


(2) For the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the 1st day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in cilculation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con 
tained in sub section (2) of section 23 be paid 
by the Issue Dcpartment to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department 
as the case may be, but any such note if subse 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the rase of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council 


On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor General in Council the habihty 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold com, gold bullion 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee securi 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the habihty so trans 
ferred Jhe coi, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 


Provided that the total amount of the gold 
cojn, gold bullion and sterling securities su trans 
ferred shall not be less than one half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees 


Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by the Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred, 


(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the minimum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that year 

rescribed under sub section (1) of section 53, 
8 greater than fifty crores of rupees or one sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceeding 
five crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities 


Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 


securities in the assets does not at that time 
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exceed one half of the total assets, & proportion 
not exceeding two fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold coin, gold bulhon or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under sub-section (6) of section 33 


(2) After the close of any financial year 
m which the maximum amount of rupee com 
held in the assets as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees or ono sixth of the total amount 
of the issets as so shown, whichever may be 
the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without it. 
consent exceeding five crores of rupees, against 
pay ment of legal tender value 


(1) Notwithstanding anything contained im 
the foregoing provisions the Bank may, with th 
previous sanction of the Governor General m 
Council for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with the lhe 
sanction, be extended from time to time ty 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, held as 
assets gold com gold bullion or sterling secu 
ties of less aggregate amount than that requied 
by sub section (2) of section 33 and, whilst thc 
holding is so reduced the proviso to that sul 
section shall cease to be operative 


Provided that the gold coin and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced bilow 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remam held as such assets 


(2) In respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities 18 reduced under sub section (1) the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which su h 
holding is reduccd below the minimum spre 
scribed by sub section (2) of section 33 ant 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate t r 
the time bemg in force, with an addition cf 
one per cent per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty two and a half per cent of the 
total amonnt of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent per annum in iespcct cf 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent or part of such decrease 


Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent pil 
annum 


The Governor General in Council shall under 
take not to reissue any rupee coin delivi f 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation inv 
rupees, except through the Bank and as prov id t 
in that section , and the Bank shall undertak 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than ! | 
the puiposes of circulation or by delivervt 
the Governor General in Council under thit 
section 


(1) The Bank shall issue 
demand in exchange for bank ; 
rency notes of the Government of India, an 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes a 
demand in exchange for coin which is leg 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906 


2) The Bank shall, in exchange for current’ 
8 or bank notes of five ht apy or upward 
bank notes of low¢ 
are legal tender und 


rupee coin on 
notes and Cll 


no 
supply currency notes or 
Salus or otker colns which 
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the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities" 


as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation; and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand. If the Governor General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public. 


Obligation to sel] sterling.—The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who Makes a demand 
m that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Telhi, Madras or Rangoon and pays the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery 1m London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty- 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee 


Provided that no person shall he entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 


Obligation to buy sterling —The Bank shall 
buy, from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon, sterling for ;mmediate 
dehvery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shillmg and 51x pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee: 


Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 


Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
15 satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon. 
don has been made 


Cash reserves of scheduled banks —(1) Dverv 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
mamtain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day he leas than five per cent of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub-section (2) 


Lrplanation —¥or the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital 
ol the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loys account of the bank or the 


amount of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank 


(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing— 


(a2) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 


(6) the total amount held in Indiain cur- 


Tency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 


(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
‘ind subsidiary coin, respectively, 


\d) the amounts of advances made and of 
b ils discounted in India, respectively and 


po the balance held at the Bank, 

the close of business on each Friday or 

J riday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
‘struments Act, 1881, at the close of business 

ot the preceding wor day ; and such return 
: ll be sent not later than two working days 

4' er the date to which it relates: 
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Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
sub-section is impracticable in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 

sition of the bank and its branches, the 

nk may requre such bank to furnish in 
Neu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub-section in res- 


pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month, 


(3) If at the close of business on any day 
before the day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in sub- 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be able 
to pay to the Bankin respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescnbed minimum, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance is stil] below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent above the bank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of busimess on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum, 


(4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
liable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penaltv of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues. 


(5) The penalties imposed bv sub-sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank 1s situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
General in Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council in other cases. 


(6) The Governor General in Council shall, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
ae oes of banking in British India and 
which— 


(a) hasa 
aggregate va 
of rupees, and 


papaya capital and reserves of an 
ve of not less than five lakhs 


(b) is & company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
of a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
British India, 


and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of any acheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
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capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes ito 
Mquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business. 


The Bank shail compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each olause of sub-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section. 


The Bank may require any provincial co- 
operative bank with which it has any transac- 
tions under section 17 to furmsh the retuwn 
referred to in sub-section (2) of section 42, 
and if it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co-operative bank as if it were 
@ scheduled bank 


Agreement with the Imperial Bank— 
(1) The Bank shall enter inte on agreement 
with the Impenal Bank of India which shall be 


subject to the approval of the Governor General 


in Council, and s be expressed to come into 
force on the date on which thie Chapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years’ notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions sct forth in the 
Third Schedule. 


Provided that the agreement shall be condi 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Impenal Bank and that if, in 

he opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfill the conditions 
of the Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom 
mendation to the Governor General in Counull, 
and thc Governor General in Council, after 
making such further enquiry as he thinks fit, 
nay issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference elther to the agreement or to 
any matter which in his opmion involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and m the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
declare the agreement to be terminated 


(2) The agreement referred to in sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after st is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 


General Provisions. 


The Governor General in Council shall transa- 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five crores of ru to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Reserve Fund. 


After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent. per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor Genera) 
in Oouncil may fix at the time of tho issue of 
shares, & portion of the surplus shall be allocated 
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to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to the Governor Genera) 
in Counefl. 


Provided that if at any time the Reserve 
Fund is less than the share capital, not Jess 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the 
whole of the surplus if less than that amount 
shall be allocated to the Reserye Fund. 


(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relating 
to income-tax or super-tax, the Bank shall not 
be liable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains 


Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the lability of any shareholder in respect 
of mcome-tax or super-tax. 


2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 

id under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 

be “Interest on Securities ’’ 


The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or ofher 
ay aes paper eligible for purchase under 

18 Ac 


(1) Not less than two anditors shall he 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general mecting The auditors my 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officcr 
of the Bank shall be cligible during hia con 


‘tinuance in office Any auditor shall be ehgibk 


for re-election on quitting office 


(2) The first auditors of the Bank may he 
appointed by the Central Board before the first 
annual general maa and, if so apnointed, shill 
hold office only until that meeting Al] audi 
tors elected under this section shall severally bi 
and continue to act as, auditors until the fir t 
annual general meeting after their respectit: 
elections 


Provided that any casual vacancy in tht 
office of any auditor elerted under this section 
may be filled by the Central Board 


Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor Geni ral 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examin 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank 


Every auditor shall be supplied with a (or) 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be ht 
duty to examine the same, together with th 
accounts and vouchers relating theret’ 
and every auditorshall have alist delivered F 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall a 
all reasonable times have access to the hock 
accounts and other documents of the rah ; 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if eg a et : 
by it or at the e se of the Governor euert 
in Council if appointed by him, employ 8ccou 


The Reserve Bank, 


anta or other persons to assist him in invostigat 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of the 
Bank 


(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governo: General in 
Counal, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance sheet and accounts, and in every such 
rcport they shall state whether, in their opinion 
the balance sheet is a full and fair balance 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
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force, make to the Governor General in Council 
& report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely — 


(a) the extension of the provisions of thia 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the business of banking, and 


(6) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer connection between agri 
oe cnterprise and the operations of the 

ry 


correct view of the state of the Banks affairs, Ba 


and, 1n case they have called for any explana 
tion cr information from the Central ard 
whether it has been given and whether it is 
satisfactory Any such report made to the 
shareholders shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting 


Returns —(1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Governor General in Council 
a weekly account of the Lssue Department and 
of the Banking Department in the form set out 
m the Iifth Schedule or m such other form 
as the Governor General m Council mav by 
notification in the Gazette of India prescribe 
Ihe Governor General in Council shall cause 
these accounts to be published weekly in the 
Gazette of Indla 


(2) The Bank shall also within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts 
ot the Bank arc Closed transmit to the Governor 
Gcneral in Council a copy of the annual accounts 
siznei by the Govelnor the Deputy Governols 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
ind certified by the auditors, togethe: with a 
report by the Central Boatd on the working 
ct the Bank throughout the year, and the 
Gsvetnor Genctrd im Council shall cause such 
recounts and repo1t to be pubhshed in the 
crazctte of Indla 


(3) The Rank shall also within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts of 
the Bank are cloned transmit to the Governor 
General m Council a statement showmg the 
nime, addresa wd occupation of and the 
number of shares held by, each shareholdcr of 
the Bank 


ultural Credit Department —The Bank 
shall create a special Agricultural (Credit Depart 
lent the functions of which shall be— 


(2) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
! r consultation by the Governor Gene1al in 
( undil Local Governments, provincial co 
‘ }etative banks, and other banking organisa 
!oLs 


(5) to coordinate the operations of the 
Kank in connection with agricultural credit 
ni its relations with provincial co operative 
links and any other banks or organisations 
t aged in the business of agricultural credit. 


(1) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 


le and in any case within three years from 
‘is date on which this Chapter comes into 


(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 
sufficiently clear and atable to make it possible 
to determine what will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard 1t shall report ita views to the Governor 
General in Council 


(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shareholder who 18 registered 
on the registcr for that area to furnish to the 
Jocal Board within a specified time not being 
lcss than thirty days a declaration, mn such 
form as the Ccntial Board may by regulations 
prescribe giving particulars of all shares on the 
said register of which he 15 the owner, 


(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
any shareholdcr 1s not the owner of any shares 
which ale registered in his name, the Tocal 
Board may amend the registcr accordingly 


(3) Jf any person required to make a de 
(laration undet sub scction (1) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time the 
Jocal Board may make an entry against his 
name in the registel recording such failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
elther under section 9 or section 14, by reason 
of the shares registered in Ins nume on that 
register 


(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined in 
section 191 of the Indian Penal ( ode, and shall 
be pumshable under the second paragraph of 
section 193 of that Code 


(5) Nothing contamed in any declaration 
furmshed under sub-section (1) shall operate 
to aifect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust cxvpressed, Implied or 
constructive shall be entered on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank 


(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Jocal Board 
under this section shall be exervised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Boatd has not been constituted 


(1) Nothing in the Indian (Companies Act 
1913, shall apply tothe Bank and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General in Council and such 
manner as he may direct 
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The Reserve Bank, 


(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur: | 


(1) the formation of Committees of the 


are assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided Central Board, the delegation of powers and 


etween the Governor General in Council and 


the shareholdera in the proportion of seventy- | 


five per cent and twenty-five per cent 
pectively ; 


Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub 
ject to a maximum of twenty-five per cent 


(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro 
vision is necessary or conventont for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act 


Tes- 


(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
regulations may provide for all or any of the 
following matters, namely — 


(a) the holding and conduct of elections | 
under this Act, including provisions for the. 
holding of any elections according to the prin- , 
ciple of proportional representation by Means 
of the single transferable vote , 


(b) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
election or regarding the validity of elections, 


(c) the maintenance of the share register, 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to which shares may be held and transferred, 
and, generally, all matters relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholders, 


(dq) the manner in which general meetings 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised , 


(e) the manner in which notices may be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons , 


(f) the manner in which the business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof , 


(g) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions , 


(hk) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 
Bank, 


functions of the Central Board to such Com. 
mittees, and the conduct of busimess in such 
Committees , 


(7) the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank, 


(k) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed, 


(1) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use, 


(m) the Manner and form in which the 
balance sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall be majntained 


(n) the remuneration of Directors of the 


(o) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank, 


(p) the regulation of clearing houses for the 
scheduled banks , 


(q) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to whith 
the value of anv lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded , and 


(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Bank 


(3) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
payment 


In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 
11 the followmg section shall be substituted, 
namely — 


‘11 Gold coins, coined at His Majesty» 
Royal Mint in England or at any mint established 
im pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
up a branch of His sg part Royal Mint, shall 
not be legal tender in British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins shall be received 
by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies in India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8 47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee "’ 


The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1023 the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 19-3 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment Act 
1925, and the (urrency Act, 1927, are hereby 
repealed 


In Sub sec tion, (3) of section 11 of the Indian 


Companies Act, 1918, after the word ‘“‘Koyal 
the words “Reserve Bank” shall be inserted 


The Reserve Bank began work with the opening of the financial year 1935-36. 


Tra 


| 


India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its 
trade The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil—wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over & long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade In these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
infuture heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never. 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1898-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
pt. of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
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tries are very important facts in the Indlan ex- 
poe trade ; therefore India had a vital interest in 
he economic recovery of Europe. 


But whilet India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural aaanag? She ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry, Raw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical fodustry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel] Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 


rivers of the North, other works of a less impos-,and mills. A very large proportion of the 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts| jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests textile industry has lost a considerable part 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through of its export trade to Japan, the Far Kast and 
canals spreads them over the parched lands East Africa; the mills find their principal out- 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like let in India iteelf, and even there they are 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve | Subject to severe competition from Japan and 
their flood waters for All over India China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
irngation works, large and small, are being most part a home industry, though large quan- 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect ig tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri-| Far East, and in some years to the western 


culture. ports of North and South America, The sugar 
manufacturing industry hus grown by leaps 
The destination of these surplus crops is and bounds in recent years, Theretore, 


another factor of importance. The great cus-| whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- ing their sustenance from the soll, her manu- 
tinental Europe {se also a large buyer of her facturing industries are of large and growing 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides importance, and thelr prosperity every year 
and skins. Whilst the United Kingdom is the affects in an increasing degree the general 
yreat market for tea and wheat, foreign coun-! prosperity of the people. 


I.— GENERAL. 


Agricultural Conditions in  India.—The| preceding season, the total outturn of rice de- 
monsoon of 1934 appeared somewhat later than creased by 3 per cent , Burma, where the pre- 


nsual, but 1t gave, on the whole, fairly well- 
distuibuted rains, There were no prolonged 
Itewks and the rainfall during the monsoon 
ww iod was within 10 per cent of the normal, 
«wept in Rajputana, Central India, and the 
(‘utial Provinces, where it proved excessive 
4nd In Mysore and Madras where it was defective. 
During the retreating period of the monsoon the 
Luntall was in excess of the normalin Assam 
aud Bengal, normal in Burma, Mysore and the 
Rombay Presidency, excluding Sind : elsewhere 
it was defective, particularly in the United 
Pr vinces, Taking the year as a whole, the 
aa was generally within 20 per cent. of the 

From the agricultural point of view, the 
"son cannot, on the whole, be considered to have 

: very favourable, Compared with the 


Vious season Was @ Very favourable one, recording 
a fall of 12 per cent. Prospects of a very good 
Sugar cane crop were lnarred to some extent by 
the cold spell and frost in January. The outturn 
of jute incieased by 6 per cent as compared with 
the preceding season, but the yield of cotton 
decreased by 5 per cent., the crop being damaged 
by excessive rain and frost in some of the im- 
portant growing tracts, Unfavourable seasonal 
conditions also affected the yield of groundnut, 
sesamum and castor seed crops. The wheat 
crop of 1933-34, which was mostly Moved during 
the year under review, was about the same as 
in the previous season, but the outturn et 
and mustard, and linseed (winter oil 8) 
recorded during 1933-34 declines of 10 per cent. 
and 7 per cent respectively due large y to un- 
favourable weather conditions, 
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Volume of Trade —In the following table the 
values of the 1mports and exports of merchandise 
have been compiled on the basis of the declared 
values in 1913-14 to afford some indication of 








i rm a a 
2 ca le ae Rece Fa 
9 od ~ ab 
re on o a 
a a fo) a 
ea tn} to | es 
Imports 183; 156 | 181] 190 
Exports 244 | 228 | 248] 260 
Total Trade in 
merchandise 
excluding 
re-exports 427 384 429 450 


The table shows that there was a marked 
improvement during the year under review 1n 
the volume of both exports and imports, the 
recovery in the case of imports being larger than 
in the case of exports 


Prices in India —The wholesale price level in 
India did not show any Marked appreciation in the 
year under review, though the stead, tone noticed 
in the latter half of 1933-34 was fully maintained 
The Calcutta wholesale price index number (Julv 
19 =100) stood at 143 in September, 1929 
In September, 1931, when Britain went off the 

eld of standard, the mdex number stood at 9! 
he rupee, which was linked to sterling reacted 


to the immediate consequences of sterling’s'! 

im-! 
This | 
advantage was not maintained in 1932 which saw: 


departure from gold, and the prico level 
proved to 98 in December of the year 


a steady decline to lower levels, the index number 
falhng to 88 in December, 1932 The early 
months of 1933 saw further weakness but there- 
after the price level steadied itself, and m 
December, 1983, the index number stood at 89. 
January saw an improvement by one point 
which was lost in the succeeding month, while 
in March there was a further fallto 88 During 
1934-35 the price level generally fluctuated with- 
in a margin of two pomts from this level, the 
changes being More often in the upward direction, 
January, 1935, was however an exceptional 
Month and saw a sharp rise by six points from 
88 in the preceding month his advance was 
only Lg aden and was due to a speculative 
rise in the price of cereale and oilseeds In 
March, 1935, the index number stood at 87 


Imports. — The total value of the imports of fore- 
ign merchandise into British India durmg 1024-35 
amounted to Ks, 132 crores, and that of exports, 
including re-exports, to Ks 155 crores Conpaied 
with the Dey year, there was an jmprove- 
ment of 17 c1ores or 15 per cent in the case 
of imports and of Rs, 5 crores, or 3 per cent, 
in the case ot exports, including re-exports Of 
the principal items in the import trade 
which showed definite progress in 1034-35, 
cotton and cotton goods, which advanced by 
Rs, 5,74 lakhs, deserve mention firet, Raw 


rT: 


Trade—General. 


the changes in the volume of trade These 
statistics are necessarily approximate but they 
are Suffiulently accurate to afford a falr measure 
of the course of trade, 


(In crores of Rupees) 
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cotton and cotton waste together accounted 
for an increase of Rs 1,72 lakhs, while cotton 
manufactures improved by Rs 4,02 lakhs 
Imports of metals and ores improved by Rs 1 &4 
Jahhs, iron and steel] being responsible for an 
increase of Rs 85 lakhs copper, wrought, for 
Rs 52 Jakhs, brass for Rs 30 lakhs, and tin, 
unwrought, for Rs 15lakhs Imports of vehicles 
improved by Rs 1,83 lakhs The number of 
motor cars impotted rose trom 9,759 to 14 434 
and the value of the imports from. Rs 177 to 
Rs 2,59lakhs The number of motor omnibuses 
imported rose from 5,496 to 9,973, with an in 
crease in value trom Ks 66 to Rs 1,21 lakhs 
he value of grain, pulse, and flour importid 
in the year under review showed uw marked in 
crease of Ra 1,82 lakhs (from Rs, 84 to Ra 2 6b 
lakhs) This was principally duc to the larger 
imports of rice, both husked and unhuskd 
Imports of wool, raw and manufactures, wes 
responsible for an increase ot Rs 1,31 lakhs 

Exports.— On the export side, the principal iu- 
crease was under raw cotton (+ Rs *7,01 lakhs) 
Compared with the preceding year, exports rose 1p 
quantity from 2 729 to 3,446 thousand balks and 
in value from Ra 26,59to Ra 84,50 lakhs Bapolt 
of lacimproved by Rs 84lakhs Other noticeabl 
{ncreases were under gunny bags (~ Ke 53 lakh» 
wolfiam ore (+Rs. 43 lakhs), raw rubbd 
(+s 34 lakhs), oi] cakes (+Rs 32lakhs), terk 
wood (+Hs 29 lakhs), todder, bran, «t¢ 
(+Hs 31 lakhs), tea (+Rs 29 lakhs), mangas * 
ore (+Rs 29 lakhs) and mica +Ka 24 lakh) 
I:xports of raw jute improved slightly in quantits, 
but the value realised was a little less than 11 
the eee year There were also decreas 
in the case of a number of other articles. Sccds 
showed adecline of Ra 3,12 lakhs, lnacd 

oundnut and rapeseed being responsibk iol 

1,58, Re. 70 and Ba, 39 lakhs peeps fi by 

‘Raw skin fellin values by Ra 1,21 lakhs an 
raw wool by Rs 71 Jakhs. Exports of opium on 
private account recorded a fallof Ke 66 Jakh- 
Other decreases were under hides, tanned 0! 
dressed (—Re 43 lakhs), guuny cloth (—s a 
lakhs), paraffin wax (—Rs 387 lakhs), as 
(—Ra 30 lakhs), rice (——Rs 20lakhs) and cott 
twist and yarn (—Re, 19 lakhs). 


Trade—General, 


Balance of Trade —The visible balance of 
trade In Merchandise and treasure for the year 
1934 35 was in favour of India to the extent 
of Rs 754 cloresas compared with Rs 92 crores 
in 1983 34 The transactions in treasure 
on private account resultcd in a net export ot 
treasure amounting to Rea 52} crores as azainst 
Rs 57} crores in the preceding year Net exports 
ot gold amounted to Rs 52} crores while silver 
showed & net import ot Ra 37 lakbs Net exports 
cf currency nots amounted to Ks 37 lakhs 

—Ihe changes in the tariff 


Tarnsfi Changes 
made under the various Acts passed during 
the Jattor part of 1933 and thc earlier part of 
1934 were dcalt with in the Review for the year 
1933 84 Since then 81x Acts have been passed 
introducing various changes in the tariff It 
was apprehended that with the imposition of a 
considerable duty on matches there would 
be an abnormal development in the use of 
echanical lighters with a consequential 1035 
ct duty and interference with the business of 
the Indian match manufacturing industrv 
lo counteract this possible danger to thc industry 
ind) Governincnt revenue the Mcchanical 
luhters (Lxeise Duty) Act 1934 was enacted 
It imposrd with ¢ffect from the 19th August 
1984 a duty of excise at the rate of Rs 18 on 
very mechanical lighter manufactured in 
British India and also revised the Customs duty 
un imported incchanical hghters by adding 
the existing rate a duty equivalent to the 
ew cxerse duty 


As stated in the last vear 8s Review the period 
{ operation of the protective duties on certain 
Manufactures of iron and steel was extend«d 
ip to the 3ist October, 1934 Mcanwhile in 
uweotrdana with the provisions of the Steel 
Industry (Plote ction) Act 1927 a5 subsequently 
umended an enquiry as to the catnt if any 
to which it is necessary to continue prote: tion 
to the indust:yv and as to the manner in which 
my pilotcction found ncussary should be con 
t ried was made by the Jariff Board The 
fron and Steel Duties Act 1934 gave ¢flect on 
und from the lst November 1934 to the pro 
tective Measures recommended by the Board 
As the recommendations of the Boird Involved 
1 very considerable reduction in the level of 
Mpoit duties in certain important cases with a 

sultant reduction in the re venuc derived from 
Customs jit was found neassary to impose as 
i revenuc Measure, with effect from thc 1st 
Vovember 1934 an eacise duty of Rs 4 
ter ton on the production of sticl ingots in 
British India and to impose a countc1 vatling 
ustoms duty equivalent to the excise duty on 
fc] ingots This countervalling duty = is 
dditional to the protective duties recommended | 
ty the Board and alternative to the ad valorem 

Venue dutits on articles in respect of which 
[rotection had not been proposed 


1ht schedule of imnport duties contained in 
the Indian Lariff Act 1894 became amorphous’ 
Nler the imflunce of a long succession of. 
mending Acts and the numbering of the 1cms: 
“t its serial character The classification. 
! urticlks was also far from scientific and 10: 
Titr to ascertain the amount of the duty. 
Poxed on many of the items contained in the 
hedule and the duration of the duty it was 
(Lssary to collate the ompinel Tarif Act with: 
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various other Acts With a view to consolidate 
as far as possible the provisions of law which 
had to be sought 1n a multiplicity of enactments, 
into one Measure thc Indian Tamnff Act 1934, 
was pas#td The Act though assented to by the 
Govelnor General on the 8th September 19384, 
actually came into force on the 1st January, 
193> It made no change of substance in the 
existing law and was only a consolidating Measure 
Fhe schcdule of import duties appended to the 
Act exbibits as far as possible the actual rate 
of duty payable on each article under the tariff 
Jaw for the time being in force At the same 
time the ims subject to duty have been 
Te arranged upon a scicntific plan and for this 
purpose advantage has been taken of the logical 
scheme of classification of commodities c volved 
by the Economic Committee of the League 
of Nations for gencri] international use by 
countrics 1nposing tariffs on imports 


{he prot ctive duties of Ra 2 per cwt on wheat 
and Ra .& per cwt on wheat flour expired on 
the 31st March 193) but the Indian Tariff 
(Amcndment) Act 1935 which came into force 
on the 13th April 1935 imposed an import 
duty of Rs 1 8 per cwt on both wheat and wheat 
flour thus restoring the former equality in the 
levels of the duties on these two commodities 
Thin Act also imposed a duty of 12 as per 
Indian maund of &25 Ibs avoirdupois on imported 
broken rice which constitutcs the Major portion 
at the imports of foreign ricco into India and is a 
very serious competitor with certain of the 
litter grades of rice produced in Madras The 
dutkhs impoxd by this Act am protective 
Ineasures which are to mmain in force till the 
3lat March 1936 


The Salt Additional Import Duty (Extending) 
Act 1035 ¢xtendcd the operation of the Salt 
(Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931] to the 
30th April 1936 


The Indian Finance Act 1930, which received 
the assent of the Governor Gcneral on the 22nd 
Apri] 193) reduccd the import and excise 
duties on silver bullion and coi to 2 as per oz 
and abolished the export duty on raw skins 
Ihe reduced ratcs of unport and excise duties 
in respect ot silver bulhon and coi were how 
ever actually brought into force from the lst 
March 10935 in exercise of the powers vested 
in the Governor General) m Counal by Scction 
23 of the S&a Customs Act 1878 and clause 8 
of the Silver (Excise Duty) Order 1930 


The Act further imposed specific duties on 
hardened or hydrogenated fish oil and whale 
oil sugar candy and household and laundry 
soap and increased the duties on boots and shoes 
and uppers therefor silk or artificial silk 
mixtures and certain kinds of cotton fenta, 
Ihe Act came into force on the 20th February, 
1934 but the changes mentioned above became 
effective from the 23rd December, 1933 under 
the provisions of the Provisional Collection of 
Taxes Act, 1931 


The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act, 
1934 extinded the operation of the temporary 
import duty on wheat and wheat flour up to the 
Sist March 1985 A HBill was introduced in 
March 1036 to reduce the wheat import duty 
from Ra 2to Rs 18 0 yer cwt 
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The measures of protection afforded to certain 
manufactures of iron and stet] by the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act 1927 as subsequently 
amended the Wire and Wire Nail Industrv 
(Protection) Act 1932 and tho Indian Tariff 
(Ottawa Irade Agreement) Amendment Act 
1932 were due to expire on the 31st March 
1934 The question of further protection if 
any to be granted to the steel industry was 
referred to the Lariff Board who were also 
asked to 1c examine at the same time the mea 
sures of protection afforded to the industry by 
the Wire and Wire Nai] Industry (Protection) 
Act 1932 and the Indian Tanff (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Amendment Act 1932 As the 
enquiry could not be completed before April 
1934 the operation of the three Acts mentioned 
above was extended with a vicw to maintaining 
the continuity of the protective scheme for a 
further perlod up to the 31st October 1934 by 
the Steel and Wire Industries Protection (LE. 
tending) Act 1934 


The Indian Finance Act 1934 which was 
passed on the 29th Mir h changed the duty 
payable on cigarettes to 25 per cent ad ialorem 
and in addition either Rs & 2 per 1 000 or Rs 3 4 
per Jb whichever 18 ligher It iso increased 
the duty on unmanufactured tobacco to Ra 3 4 
per lb (standard rate) and Rs 212 per Ib 
colonial preference rate) and reduced the 
uty on silver to 5 as peroz The Act further 
abolished the export duty on raw hides 


The Salt Additional Import Duty (Ex 
tending) Act 1934 catended the operation ot 
the salt (Adtitional Import Duty) Act 1931 
to the 30th April 193> subject to certain 
modifications which were recommendcd by the 
bsalt Industry Committee of the Legislative 


Assembly 


Textile Protection Act —As 4 rsult of the 
denunuation by India of the Indo Japinese 
Convention of 1904 m April 1033 the ques 
tion of the conclusion of a new commercial 
agreement between India and Japan had 
to be taken up Pending the discussion of 
this question the operation of thc protective 
duties on cotton piece goods imposed by the 
Cotton Llextile Industry (Protection) Act 193i), 
as subsequcntly amended which was due to 
expire on 3ist October 1933 was catended u 
to S3lst Marsh 1934, by the Cotton Teatile 
Industry Protection (second Amendment) Act 
1933 the Cotton lextil Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Act 1934 further cxtended by 
one month up to 30th April 1934 the operation 
of these duties pending the completion of consi 
deration by the Indian Legislature of the Indian 
Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, 
1934 which was passed on the 26th Apml 1934 
The latter Act gave effect to the conclusions of 
the Tariff Board recommending substantive 

rotection to the cotton textile paw | modi 
ved in the light of the denunciation of the Indo 
Japanese Trade Convention of 1904 and the 
subsequent conclusion of a new frade agreement 
with Japan and of the unofhclal agreement 
between representatives of the Indian and the 
United kingdom textile industries It also 
gave effect to the decisions of the Government 
of India on the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board in regard to the claims of the sericultural 
industry to protection The Act removed starch 


T,ade—General 


and farina from the free list and made them 
able to a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem Th 
duty on artifical silk yarn was raised to 2, 
per cent ad valorem with an alternative mim 
mum specific duty of 3 as per lb The Act 
further fixed the rate of duty on cotton piece 
goods, not of British manufacture at 60 per 
cent ad talorem subject to a minimum specifi 
duty of 54 as per Jb in the case of plain gry 
~~ made the following Hable to protcctiy: 
uties — 


Raw silk silk cocoons silk waste and noils 
and silk yarn cotton twist and yain ond 
cotton sewing or darning thread fabrics of 
cotton artificial silk or sulk and of such mx 
tures fabmes contiining gold or silver thread 
cotton knitted fabrics and certain kinds of cott y 
braids or cords and of cotton hosiery 


The rates of duties on the following articles 
were also altered — 


Ribbons socks and stockings made wh lly 
or mainly fiom silk or artificial alk fents n ¢ 
exceeding 4 yards in length apparel hosicry 
haberdishery milhmery drapery hats cays 
bonnets and hatters ware and textile manu 
factures not otherwise spc cified 


The Act came int» force on the 1st May 1934 
and the changes made therein shall have effect 
up to the 315t March 1939 


The Sugar (Excuse Duty) Act 19§_ receive] 
the assent of the Governor (rentral on the 1st 
May 1934 It imposed with cffect trom Ist 
April 1934 on (1) Ahandoart sugar and (i) all 
othtr sugar exccpt palinyra sugar produced m 
a tactory In Bntish Indian an excise duty ct 
(1) 10 as per cwt and (m1) Rs 15 pel cwt 
respectiy ely 


The Matches (Excise Duty) Act 1934 

| which also received the assent of the Governcr 

Grcoeral on 14st May 1934 imposed with effect 

from 1st April 1934 on matches made in British 

India and suid in boxes or booklets contain, 

on an avcrage not more than eighty an evcise 
duty of— 

(.) Rs 1 per gross of boxes or booklets it 

the average number 1s forty or les» 


(uw) Rs 18 per gross ot boxes or booklets 
if the average number is more than 
40 but less than 60 and 


(vw) Ba 2 per gross of boxes or booklets if 
the average number is more than 60 


In exercise ot the powers conferred by the Act 
the rate of exuse duty on all othe: matches W- 
fixed at 4.a8 for every 1 440 matches or fraction 

|thereot with effect from 3rd May 1034 Lhe 

| Act also revised the customs duties on imported 
matches mn such a manner as to comprise rates 
maintaining the existing measure of protectic 1 
tor the Indian industry over and above thu 
equivalent of the new excise duty 


Besides the statutory changes montiontd 
above the period of operation of the additions: 
protection accorded to iron or steel cielbeore 
sheets, fabmuated, and pipes and tubes m : 
therefrom has been extended up to tho oe 
October, 1934, under section $ (4) of the In a 
Tariff Act, 1894 Similarly under section 


to 50 per cent ad valorem 
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(5) of the above Act the import dut 
non British cotton plecegoods was 
a result of the Indo Japanese negotiations statutory rate of duty on non British cotton 
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on the grey with effect from the 8th January 1934 
uced as Ag already stated in a previous paragraph the 


with a minimum piecegoods was also fixed at this level with 


specific duty of 5 ae perlb in the case of plain effect from the lst Mwy, 1934 


II—IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported into 
IMPORTS 


Bntish India — 





LS 


Cotton and cotton goods 
Machinery and miliwork 
Metals and ores 

Olls 


\chicles 

Instruments, apparatus and 
appliances 

Wool raw and manufactures 

Artificial silk 


Sih, raw and Manufactures 
Dves 

Hard wire 

Ch micals 

Provisions & oilman stores 


Paper and pastebourd 
Grun pulse and flour 
Tiquors 

Sugar 

Rubber manufactureb 


Drags and Medicines 

Spic 8 

(lass and glasew ire 

Fruits and vege tables 

lunts & painters materials 


Anparcl 

Stationery 

Hiubcrdushery & millinery 
Manures 

loiltt requisites 


Soap 

[ | auceco 

Bulimg and 
nitcriale 

Wood and timber 

la chests 


Silt 

K ks printed ete 

1) 5 & requisites for games 

Ir Borg stones ond pearls 
nse 

B Iting for machinery 
(henware and porcclain 


At ns ammunition and mili 
iry stores 
's and shoes 


engineering 





1930 31 | 1931 32 


31 6457 | 26 18 8&1 


14 34 738 
15 92 26 
10 92 25 


7 30 53 


477 47 
2 3111 
3 02 66 


299 92 
»9 00 
60 28 
1 22 


779 
6 74 


ate 
AID 
ID oo 


bees 
wow Bh OTS 


+eoOowxw xe 


x 
te 
ae 


1 09 88 
89 82 
63 53 


11497 
6uU At 
49 


59 74 
63 62 
43.16 


54 02 
88,05 


10 92 34 
977 6) 
9 72 26 
4 48 47 


3 69 20 


50 11 
38 36 


68 48 
64,93 


1932 33 


34 08 53 
10 »4 24 
97349 
8 00 01 


8 81 04 


3 84 77 
2 96 47 
4198) 


4 33 37 
29048 
299 22 
271 2) 
292 87 
86 4> 
70 98 
270 
287 
8B do 
5 
pL 


tem SF OC Ot 


2 
2 
4 
1 
J 
] 
] 
1 


(In thousands of Rupees 


1933 34 


21 300) 
12 7F 93 
9 49 86 
67,47 


476 83 
402 04 
25493 
274 1> 


8 60 


1D 
i o2 od 
wD 


0 06 
1 06 


3.19 
3 70 


~“-] DS Pv 


ot 
SO 
sx 


7 08 


we OS 
wa 
m 
“te 


fod mel eed ped min Ny to WN ro Ww BO ow 


© 
peek ood mom 
Hae 


Peicentage on 
total import 


chand1se 

mn 1034 35 
27 04 5» 20 44 
12 6367 9 55 
11 37 74 8 60 
69719 5 2 
6 60 00 4 99 
4 72 62 3 57 
3 86 47 2 92 
3 09 29 2°72 
33709 2 545 
307 o1 2 32 
30 30 2 31 
29. 39 sr DE 
289 06 2 18 
272 82 2 06 
~ 66 4o 2 O01 
23) 6 1 78 
2108) 1 59 
20>) 82 l 56 
1 91 90 1 45 
1 99 49 1 18 
1 32 06 1 00 
1 29 99 98 
96 83 73 
82 42 62 
68 80 52 
67 36 51 
67 06 51 
64 05 48 
63 21 48 
61 &2 47 
59 90 40 
Bb 79 43 
52 08 39 
52 08 39 
51 88 39 
50 eo 38 
50 10 38 
49 83 38 
44 24 33 
42 72 32 
34 77 26 


SN ee 
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Imports—(conisnued) 
(In thousands of Rupees , 
| Prceian on 
a 1930 31 | 1981 32 | 1932 33 | 1934 34 | rose ss, | or mo 
| P| eats 
Bobbins 42 99 | 31 91 | 28 57 | 22 31 28 7a | oe 
Cutlery 26 Oo 2) 69 ! 24 27 25 50 27 98 | ul 
Tmbri Vas and fittings 31 09 80 16 mr ay & 5 26 66 | 27 16 uJ 
Guins and resins 31 07 242) 23 63 26 61 26 98 
Paper making materials 4.07 35 99 22 09 27 10 | 26 28 | 2 
Animals living 20 86 | 42 06 | 1479 | 2812 | 24 94 1) 
Tallow and stearine || 27.23 | 2079 246) | 19 6» ! 22 32 I” 
and silver 39 34 19 18 3443 5 5 | 21 20 I¢ 
Furniture and cahinetware 27 73 20 11 | 176) | 16 89 20 16 | i 
Flax raw aod manufacture s 21 69 177) | 167. | 1664 | 17 58 | 13 
Tea 4568; 4307/ 3163' 2513 1713 1 
Fish (excludeng canned fish) 2386 | 1342 | 13 66 15 0> 16 57 | 1} 
Clocks and watches and parts 16 86 Ji 21 127) 15 93 16 2» I 
Coal and gokc 34 69 14 28 9 63 13 59 12, 90) 04 
Jute and jute goods 18 37 12 78 13 49 985 8 62 | (7 
Mat« hes 411 105 v2 74 | 62 
All othcr articles 751,10 620641 61) 88 | 6 29 49 | 7 8&3 47 5 i 
se oer 
TOTAL VALUL OF IMPORTS [164 7937 1268714 1325843 115 35 70 | 182,20,32 100 








Oe ae 


Cotton Manufactures (Rp 22,24 lakhs )— this level in the succeeding years mlustrat: tl 
There was a noticeable revival in the imports shtinkage in trade that has since taken pla 


of cotton manufactures during the year under 
revicw though the rcord of the year did not 
attain the 1932 33 Icvel This improvemcnt 
was shared by all the principal sections of the 
trade It would appear that the comparatively 
high offtake in 1932 33 worked itself out during 
that and the suceeding j}ear in which the imports 
Were on a More restricted scale so that in 
1034 85 a revival of demand set in assisted 
by some degree of improvement in general 
economir conditions The total imports of 
cotton manufactures, excluding fents in 1934 35 
were valued at Rs 21,76 lakhs, as compared 
with Rs 17,29 lakhs in the year preceding und 
Rs 26 31 lakhs in 1982.38 It may be noted 
that the imports in 1929 30 which may he 
taken as the last of the normal years were 


valued at Bs 68,59 lakhs, the desccot from 


The imports of cotton twist and yarn 
in 16 were valued at Rs 3,10 lakhs 
the quantity which this value represente 1 w 
34 mulhon Ibs, compared with the proce) ng 
ycar there was an incicase of about 2 milli 
Ibs or 64 yur cent in quantity an! Re 
lakhs o: 20 percent in value The inc & 
both 11 quantity and valuc, was due mamiy 
to the larger imports of merceriscd \arns 
Lhe tinports of merceriscd eles during the v« : 
amountd to 7 7 million lbs valued at a itt : 
over Rs 88 lakhs an increas. of about i 
million ibs in quantity, and about Rs 30 |i ‘ 
in value On the other hand grey yarns ae 
constitute the bulk of the Imports fell b} a 
million 1b3 in quantity though sotually the 1 b 
an increase in the value of the imports 


Cotton Imports. 


peuly Rs 3 lakhs White or bleached varns 
showed a Small increase of 06 million Ibs 
in quantity and 1 httle over Ra 8 lakhs in 
value Imports of coloured yarns also showed 
some improvements in quantity and contributed 
in invicase of Ks 2 lakhs in valuc 


rhe total shipments of cotton piecegoods 
excluding fents rece:ved into British India 
wdvanccd from 761 million yard m 1933 34 
to 944 million vards in the year under re view 
Of this quantity Japan supplied 374 million 
virdsas against 541 million vaids in the preceding 
year and the United Kingdom §53 millon 
vids compared with 414 mulhon yards in 
1933 34 «~The total shipmcoata were valued 
at Re 16 931akhs o1 Rs 3 89 lakhs more than in 
the preceding ye ar 


Imports of grey goods were 68 mullion 
yards more than in the preceding year, and 
amounted to 298 million vards of which 
194 mullion yards were supphed by Japin 
Ih rc was an inercase of 52 million yards in the 
imports from Japin leaving 15 iillion y ads 
cut of the total increasc of 68 million yards for 
th Umtcd Aingdom goods khxypiessed in 
peru ntages = Japans share incireaxd by 37 
an l that of the Unitcd Kingdom by 17) White 
pods Showed an imercasc of only 23 muilhon 
varis and this mercase along with about 
3> Willhon vards less imported by Japon was: 
ilsorbod mainly by the United kingdom | 
Ih latter Ss share in the tradc in this scetion 
increased by 29 percent while Japan $ fell by | 
47 nrccnt Coloured goods have in recent years 
lL n the most important itcm in the imports 
ct picccgoods In this scction there Was an 
advance of 92 million yards of which 71 million 
vuds fell to the share ot thy Umtd Aimgdom 
The imports from that country Were 50 per cent 
mor than in the preceeding year while Japan 3 
shire increased by 16 millon yards or 13 pur 
cont 


Of the total quantity of piece goods imported 
Ten,al received 31 per cent Bombay 28 per 
cnt sind 2>™mreent Madras 7 pet ant and 
Birma 9 per cont 


The rts of cotton fents in the year 
under review amounted to 36 lion yards 
Valued at Rs 48 lukhs as against jo million 
Yuds valued at Rs 45 lakhs in 1933 34 
Ihre was a remarkable increase in the supplies 
from Japan whith sox from 8 to 23 
Nihon yards in quantitv and Rs 12 to Rs 33 
Jikhs in value Supphca from the United 
Kingiom and the United States of America 
h wever fel] from 11 to 7 and 16 to 5 million 
Vuds in quantity and from Ks 17 to Rs 8 and 
RK 16to Rs 6 lakhsin valu respectively The 
1 port figuics quoted above rclate to fonts of 
all ongths up to Apri] 1934 while m the subs 
qi nt months thry refir to fonts not ¢ acceding | 
4 uidsinicngthonly In spite of this limitation | 
u the case of 1934 3> figures they Show an- 
WN icuac over the 1933 34 figurcs Lhe import: 
dit\ on fonts not exceeding 4 yards in Icngth 
(f on Butish origin was reduced from 50 to 80 
Pr gut ad valorem with eff ct from May 1034 


imports of fents of ali descriptions including 
‘tion as well as other fabrics amounted to 
Million yards valued at Rs 86 lakhs Sup 





to the entire 
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plies from Japan alone totalled 37 million 
vards with a recorded value of Bs 66 lakhs, 
The United Kingdom scnt 9 millon  vards 
valued at Rs 13lakhs and the United States of 
America 6 millon yards valued at Rs 6} lakhs 


Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs. a 
lakhs).—Imports of raw silk were 22 137 000 Ibs 
a4 against 23 79 000 lbs in 1933 34 while in value 
thcy were 57 lakhs as against 72 lakhs (Chima 
was the principal supplicr Imports of silk 
yarn totalled 32 93 000 lbs valued at 78 lakhs 
Imports were considuably larger than in the 
preceding vear and Japan was the chief suppher 
Imports of silk piecegoods totalled 33 mullion 
yards of which the bulk came from Japan 
fotal imports of goods of silk mixed with other 


, Materials amounted to 134 mullion yards as 


against 9 9 nmullion vards in the pre vious year 


Artifiess] silk (Rs 3,59 lakhs) —Imports 
of varn reached a record level of 166 
million lbs Imports trom Japan increased 


considerably and ousted Italy trom the pie 
elmienue which shc has long enjoyed in the 
Indian market The United KAingdom share 
was very small Piccegonds made entielyv 
ot artificial silk amounted to 676 millon yards 
as compid with 40 4 million yards in the 
preceding year 


Wool, raw and manufactured (Rs: 3,86 lakhs) — 
Imports of raw wool as well as ot manufac 
turd goods showed increvwes im the year under 
review and the total consignine nts wore Valued at 
Rs 3 84lakhs as comparcd with Rs 2 >> Jakhain 
the preceding vear and Rs 2 96 lakhs in 1932 33 
Nearly 6 milhons lbs of raw wool of thee value 
of Rs 414 lakhs were imported durmg the year 
under review as compared with 5 1 tnilhon Ibs 


| valued at Rs 34]Iakhs imported in the preced 


ing year In the cise of worsted yarn unports 
from Japan in 1932 33 had amounted only 
to about 50000 Ibs In the succecding year 
her share increas d to 46) 000 Ibs and in the 
year under review to 13 million Tbs Of the 
total valhic ot the imports of worsted varn in 
1934 35 tez Rs 29 lakhs Japines consign 
ments accounted for nearly Rs 2> lakhs a 
sharp advance over her imports in J 933 34 which 
wele Valued at only Rs 7 lakhs 


Woollen Piece-goods (Rs. 1,30 lakhs) —Jmports 
of woullen pie goods both puirc and mixed to 
gether durmaz the picceding year wore 1t 5 million 
yirds valued at Re 1 30 lakhs In 1934 43> 
Japan for the first time captured the major 
share of the trade im woollen  pieccgoods 
her share including mixtures being 7 3 million 
yards showing an incrcase ot 5 2 million yards 
overthe precoding year Ihe United Kingdom s 
share in the imports including muxtures was 


-@ 2 million yaids an imcicase of 1 million yards 


over 1933 34 


Iron and Steel (Rs 6,38 lakhs )—Imports into 
Tndia of all classes of iron and steel including 
pig or old iron or strel in 1934 35 were returned 
at 370000 tons as compared with 829 000 
tons in the preceding year an increase of about 
12 percent Imports of pigiron declined from 
2 000 tons in 1933 34 to 1 000 tons m 1934 35 
aaa having been received from 


the United Kingdom 
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The following table shows the quantities and value of the principal descriptions of iron an 
steel imported Into British India during the last three yeafs 





Quantity Tons (000) Value Rs (lakhs) 


1932 33 1933 34 1934 35 1932 33 1933 34 1934 by 


—— ef ee | eee | eee 


Steel angle and tee 11 8 11 4 13 8 10 2 10 9 14 ] 


Steel bars (other than 

cast steel) 69 2 66 1 62 6 56 8 630 68 5 
Beams channels pillars 

girders and bridgework 15 7 19 2 22 3 15 3 21 0 a3 
Bolts and nuts 6 5 76 10 2 18 3 211 28 ( 
Fencing materials (in 

cluding fencing wire) 445 57 7 3 14 2 14 9 18 1 
Hoops and stiips 24 3 28 1 34 5 27 6 35 8 4 3 
Nails rivets and washers 10 5 10 6 12 2 30 7 28 3 32 1 
Galvanised sheets and 

plates 727 60 8 58 8 1 23 4 113 4 1109 
Tinned sheets and plates 70 TZ 5 6 19 5 21 4 17 0) 
Sheets and plates not 

galvanised or tinned 22 1 238 31 4 27 1 31 0 42 6 
Rauls chairs and fish 

plates 17 3 0 5 3 44 5 0 7 
Tubs pipes and fittings 

wrought Ae ae 29 0 34 9 61 7 71 6 RRS 
Wire nails 13 2 119 lo 7 233! 200 41 
Wire rope 20 2 3 ee ae 11 > ] 
Cast pipes and fittings 21 34 1 8 6 0 7 6 (>) 
Sleepers and kevs ot stec] 

or iron tor Railways 84 29 43 43 | 42 ¢ 





ery and Millwork (Rs 12,64 lakhs)—The following table analyses the imports of 
machinery according to classes during the past five vears — 

















oe 1929 30 1931 32 1932 33 1933 34 1934 3 
Rs (lakhs) |Rs (lakhs) |Ro (Jakhs) |Rs (lakhs) |Rs (Jakh ) 

Prime movers 412 1 56 1 00 1 21 1 44 
Electrical 2 41 216 1 56 1 27 16) 
Boilers 1 09 56 45 66 44 
Metal working (chiefly machine tools) 36 19 15 16 14 
Mining 61 66 38 $2 a 
Oil crushing and refining 43 35 19 27 21 
Paper mull 7 6 5 11 ) 
Refrigerating 20 10 9 9 Il 
Rice and flour mill 24 10 9 7 10) 
Saw mill 9 3 3 3 $ 
Sewing and knitting 85 §1 45 50 bu 
Sugar machinery i) 30) 1 53 3 36 10 
‘lea Taachinery 28 1] 21 12 aon 
Cotton machinery 210 193 208 203 w 41 
Jute will machinery 1 44 32 36 32 é 
Wool machinery 8 1 3 3 
Typewriter including parts and 

accessories 26 13 7 10 1s 
Printing and lithographing pres3¢ 5 23 15 9 15 I> 
Belting for Machinery 90 50 58 46 af 


A SSS pS SSS SS 
Motor vehicles (Rs. 4.66 Iakhs)—The im increase waa not entirely due to a normal annu 
rt trade in motor vehicles had been for some demand but is accounted for partly at least I 

me on a downward grade the year under thesubnormalimportations of the preceding { w 
review, however, saw the firsteignofanimprove years which evidently have failed to keep Pp 

ment and the value of the imports of all classes with the normal deterioration, though wear 2! 

of motor vehicles increased from Rs 2,48 lakhs in tear, of the vehicles already on the road maki 

1932 88 to Bs 38.19 lakhs in 193384 The early replacement of running units necessary 


Imports. 
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In the table following imports of motor cars from the principal countries of consignment during 


she Jast 10 years arc specified — 


Number of motor cars amporied 



































ome Eon ee Canada | France | Italy C ae Total 
\car 1925-26 2 309 4143 4775 307 880 213 12 757 
1926 27 2 546 4030 4 476 607 1 416 122 13 197 
1927 28 3 600) 6 031 3 400 538 1 367 186 15 122 
1928-29 8 645 10 145 4 366 277 967 167 19 567 
1929 30 3 78 9 620 2 318 364 1150 189 17 399 
1930 31 | @ 2885 5 098 3 200 261 917 190 12 601 
1931-32 2178 3 368 676 161 510 327 7 220 
1932 33 3 958 1,201 296 $4 | 228 436 6 201 
1933 34 5 348 2 227 1715 62 221 186 9 759 
1934 3) | 6 311 5 064 2007 26 267 209 14,434 





In the vear under 1c view 6 3121 cars were imported from the United Kinzdom o »64 from the 


United States of America and 2007 from ( inada 
wa an increase of 963 inthe case of British cars 


As compared with the preceding vcar there 
3 337 in the case of cals consigned from the 


United States of America and 342 m the case of Canada 


Hardware (Rs 3,05 Inkhs)—Aite: a sharp 
i hne by Re 99 lakhs to Rs 261 lakhs in 
1)31 3., Imports ot hardware had rallied and 
rahed Rg 299 lakhs In 1932 33) In 1933 34 
the amports fell to Rs 288 lakhs but in the 
Var under review the position again improved 
Imports bang recorded at Rs 3 Oo lakhs 


Mineral oils (Rs. 6,07 lakhs) —I™Mports of kero- 
co Which amounted to 68 Inihon gallons 
h wedaninciease of about 11 million gailons 
In] ts of petrol at 14 million gallons compared 
with 1 6 milhon gallons m the previous )ear and 

1illien gallons in 198233 Imports of fuel 
i tivinced fiom 104 million gallons to nearly 
111 million gallons 


Sugar (Rs. 2 11 Jakhs) — Lhe imports of sugar 
ut dtitish Indian ports during 1934 3> (exclu 
ltt molasses) amounted neatly to 223 000 
ton is compared with 261.000 tons in the 
to hing year and 370 000 tons in 1932 33 
Jukia. the figures of imports thiough the 
hathiawar port4 also into account, imports 
li) -1934 3o were Very nearly 334 000 tons 
: ut 500 tons only less than in the preceding 

VW 


Chemicals (Rs. 2,92 lakhs.)—Compared with 
1943 f there pees increase of Rs 22 lakhs 
tt total valuc of chemicals imported Im 
Put {sodium compounds rose irom 16,97 000 
‘wt ==»: 19:08 000 cwts Ihe total imports of 
i 1 vere $6,000 cwts aa against 32,000 cwts 

| 
10 cwts to 40,000 cwts 


» of amonia and salts thereof increased. 
Consignments 


of sulpher declincd from 444000 cwts to 


4 04 000 cwts 


Drugs and Medicines (Rs 1,92 lakhs) — 
The Hnports under this head were valued at 
Rs 192 lakhs which meant 2 decrease of 0 5 
Percent on the imports of the preacdmeg ycar 
(Rs1931livkhs) Imports of quinine salts decresn 
sod trom 127 600 lbs) valued at Rs 32 lakhs to 
107 6001bs vulued at Re 26 lakhs The decrease 
in the value of the imports under this sub head 
howe ver was more than counter balanced by 
an increase under proprictary and patent 
medicines from Rs 31 lakhs to Rg 39 lakhs 


and Pasteboard (Rs. 2,73 lakhs) — 
The iinports of paper and paste board combined 
incieased fiom 2 564 000 cwts valued at Rs 263 
lakhs in 1933 34 to 2938000 cwts valued 
at Rs 273 lakhs in 1931 35 Pape, all hinds 
accounted for 2,221 000 cwts as against 
2 247 000 cwts mn the preceding vear and the 
improved demand was accompankd by a 
corresponding rist in value from Rg 2 356 lakhs 
to Rg 2 39lakhs Newsprinting paper decreased 
trom 5411000 cwts to 0.08000 cwts in 
quantity and from Rs 46 lakhs to Rs 40 
lakhs in value Other kinds of printing paper 
imported fell from 209000 cwts valued at 
a 38 lakhs to 203,000 cwts valued Rs 35 
lakhs 


Liquors (Re. 2,36 lakhs) —The total imports 
Were returned at 4 9 million gallons as compared 
with 4 8 millon gallons in the previous year 
Of the total quantity of liquors imported, ale, 
beer and porter counted for 73 per cent. 
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spirite for 23 per cent. and wines for 4 per cent. 
Imports of ale, beer and porter increased from 
34,56,000 gallons to 35,938,000 gallons. Imports 
of spirit amounted to 11,29,000 galions as com- 

ed with 12,18,000 gallona. The share of 
he United Kingdom in the total imports of} — 
spirits rose from 4,93,000 gallons to 5,03,000 


Other Articles—The table below «hy 
the important items comprised in this group 


rete 
-_ 





— ee 


1983-34, | 1934-4 
Rs. (lakhs).) Rs, (lakhs). 


galions. Instruments, appara- 
tus, etc. ee sg 4,02 4.7% 

Salt (Rs. 52 lakhs).—As comparcd with 1933-| Dyeing and tanning 
84 there was an increase of 1 per cent.} Substances .. “ 2,46 3,08 
in quantity and of 4 per cent. in value in| Spices .. = 1,56 Io 
the imports of forrign salt, The total supplies | Glass and glassware 1,22 1,33 

received in 1934-3— were returned at 378,000| Precious stones and 
tons valued at Rs 52lakhs as against 373,000} _ Pearls, unset.. os 75 50) 
tons valued at Hs. 50 lakhs in 1933-84, The| Tobacco tea 72 62 
bulk of the supplies was received, as usual, from | Cement os ae 22 o4 
Coal and coke .. ae 14 1s 


ee rr ie 


Aden, including Dependencies. 


111.—EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative Importance of the principal articles exported fron 
British India :— 




















EXPORTS. 
(In thourands of Rupees ) 
| Percenitag 
on total 
— 1930- 31 1931-32 1932-338 1933-34 1934-35 exports of 
merc hanedis 
| | | | jin 1934 5 
| 
( Cotton, raw and | 
1 waste ~~ 46,72,65 23,78,19 20,69,95 26,97,79 34,99.34 23 15 
| Cotton mant- 
| factures : 5,21,54 4,81,83 3,29,11 2,72,63 2,64,80 175 
Jute, Taw it 12,88,47 11,18,81 9,73,03 10,93,27 10,87,11 719 
Jute manufactures 31,80,44 | 21,92,42 21,71,18 21,37,49 21,46,83 14 20 
Tea .. 23,55,93 19,43, 74 17,15,28 19,84,50 20,13,19 13 32 
Grain, pulse & flour. 29,88,19 20,37,18 16,07,69 11,74,70 11,84,40 7 83 
Seeds 17,86,18 14,58,83 11,30,68 13,66,15 10,54,10 6 97 
Metals and ores... 7,94,04 547,10 4,68,18 h,48,70 §,01,27 3 49! 
Leather 6,39, 11 | 5,35,20 4,76,42 5,82,98 5,47,88 303 
Lac .. 3,13,74 1,83,04 1,24,24 2,46,44 3,29,96 Zs 
Hides and skins, raw 5, 46,63 8,65,71 2,76,87 4,25,33 3,13,07 207 
Wool, raw and ; 
manufactures 3,23,25 3,36,73 1,77,73 2,72,48 2,19,27 1 45 
Oilcakes 2,08,06 2,00, 68 1,96,51 1,64,72 1,96,99 1.30) 
Paraffin wax ws 2,81,83 2,31,74 2,01,88 2,28,91 1,01,93 1.27 
Wood and timber .. 1,40,47 78,47 56,18 4,24 1,10,27 at 
Fruits & vegetables. 79,76 90,32 69,52 99,06 1,07,78 ane 
Tobacco 1,08,65 85,42 77,11 93,80 81,90 “bi 
Coir ve. ue 88,56 75,58 60,24 76,96 79,86 b3 
1,27,19 87,25 72,38 72,20 77,34 5) 


Spices ee ws 
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EXPORTS—conid 
(In thousands of Rupees ) 
Se Se ON Ee ee te aoe — Fert oE. 
| on tota 
—— 1980 31. 1981 $2 1932 33 1933 84 1934 89 | exports of 
merchandise 
tn 1984-35 
idet bran and 
poll 11db 76,76 75 14 70 29 46 64 77 30 51 
ffe€ 1 91 86 94 50 1 09 81 ! 1 02 45 | 72 7) 48 
cing ind tanning 
yubstances 108 23, * 86 94 7943 | 78 609 71 61 47 
viC 4 67 59 39 36 $1 52 44 74 69 07 46 
RukL ber Taw 1 29 75 44 58 & 78 3118 65 43 43 
dls 47 24 h7 23 53°79 57 24 5 36 -_ 37 
I excludin 
eae ia : 68 33 54 4 4 71 44 87 44 95 a) 
Jemp tlw | 39 30 | 6 90 3216 | 36 09 39 03 26 
sones for manufac 
turing purposes 71 wo 45 14 $4 R2 24 38 31 96 21 
Manure s 1225) 38 39 2) 39 545 | 31 w4 21 
voal and coke | 49 3> 5491 4419 37 35 292 _ 19 
ee " 49 95 | 39 55 32 62 | 2812 787 | 18 
| bs 
Drups and medicines 20 02 2310 31 26 23 81 27 9) 17 
Bristh 4 10 98 | 11 66 1J 65 17 47 23 41 To 
ani me é2u 51 | 20 43 | 24 02 22 02 1915 13 
Saltpe tre 7 bz 10 5s 12 26 1> 26 13 78 09 
Anais living | 26 00 14 99 | 1010 9 86 12 24 | 08 
Ay pirel 1612 10 33 8 93 11 14 1] 33 07 
Building and En | 
einecring mate 
als) other than | 
mr ne 747 924 9 84 | 975 | 0b 
wat =~ 
Cord ige and rope 10 45 $4 773 6 »5 | 7 36 Ov 
Oj1um 1 2207 | &6 93 11 25 7265 | 6 81 Oo 
(toidles 6 46 4(0> 4 74 5 33 5 00 04 
aerate tes - 1v 06 | 334 318 3 29 | 03 
Horns tips, ete 354 | 1 3¢ 2 48 3 22 | 247 iat 02 
Siar 251 | 192 210 238 waar 02 
ea eae nee 333 234 1 97 1 98 119 | 01 
\N ther articles 3 02 57 2 95 80 2,7006| 24705| 26273 1 74 
I tan ve e 
| \POR ms! 2,20 49 26 | 1558886 | 1322721 | 1464149 | 151 21 44 100 
ik MOP PAS Ss ie CRC CRSP NRO eee ae 
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Cotton (Rs. 34,50 Lakhs).—India’s exports 
of raw cotton to Japan during 1934-35 amounted 
to 2,010,600 bales as compared with 1,022,400 
bales in the preceding year, and 1,084,600 
bales in 1982-33. The United Kingdom, which 
in 1933-34 had taken 342,000 bales as against 
165,000 bales in 1932-33, took in the year under 
review, 347,000 bales. 


Italy’s purchases amounted to 278,000 bales 
as against 261,000 bales in the preceding year, 
but China restiicted her requirements to 142,000 


Cotton Exports. 


bales in the year under review. Inthe preced ,; 
year she had absorbed about 337,000 ba! 
German requirements fell from 248,000 bale. 7. 
153,000 bales while Belgium took 153,000 bat . 
or about 9,000 bales more than in the preced;,; « 
year. Other important customers were Fray; 

148,000 bales), (Spain 60,000 bales) and 1h, 

etherlands (46,000 bales), The total export, 
of cotton during the yoar amounted to 3,446 (iu 
bales valued at Rs. 34,50 lakhs as compar i 
with 2,729,000 bales valued at Rs. 26,569 lakhs 
in 1938-34, 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 2,65 Lakhs).—The following table sets forth the quantitis 


of piecegoods exported -— 


nn 


Cotton plecegoods— , 
Grey 
White 


Coloured 


TOTAL 


re re ee 
——vat SAY ee 


_ eee ee ae 





1932-33, | 1933-34, | 1934-3), 
4,682 4.165 6,350 
358 292 44 
61,402 52 004 50 809 
66,442 56.461 a 





a Sa sp 


Jute and Jute Manufactures (Rs. 32,34 
Jakhs).—The tota] exports of taw and manu- 
factured jute during the year amounted to 
1,437,000 tons, as compared with 1,420,000 tons 
in 1933-34, an increase of 1.2 per cent. There 
was, however, very little increase in the total 
value of the shipments which remained at about 
Ra, 324 crores. The exports of raw jute alone 
in 1934-35 amounted to 752,500 tons as 
against 748,200 tons in 1933-34 and 563,100 
tons in 1932-33 with a value of Rs. 10,87 lakhs 
which was 34 per cent. of the total value ot 
both 1aw and manufactured products shipped 
during the year. In spite of an increase in the 
exports by over 4,000 tons, the value of the 
shipments of raw jute declined by over Rs. 6 
lakhs a8 compared with the preceding year. Ex- 
ports in 1934-35 were the highest since 1929-30 
in which year 807,000 tons were shipped abroad. 


Exports to the United Kingdom in the 
year under review amounted to 166,000 tons as 
against 177,000 tons in the preceding year and 
130,000 tons in 1932-33. German purchases 
fell off from 165,000 tons to 133,000 tons in 
1934-85. Conditions in Germany were most 
difficult for the jute trade, and the jute mills 
suffered greatly under numerous decrees inter- 
fering with normal trade and freedom of 
manufacturers and merchants. 


The total exports of gunny bags increased 

from 402 million to 423 million, while the total 

of guony cloth exported increased by 

n million from 1,053 million yards to 1,063 
Toillion yards, 


Foodgrains and flour (Re. 11,84 lakhs). - 
The statement below shows the exports of 
food grains — 








1934 3> 


—— 


1933-34. 


—_—— 


Tons (000) [Tons (000) 


Rice not 1n the husk 1,733 1,993 
Rice in the husk 11 14 
Wheat 2 11 
Wheat flour 13 la 
Pulse 104 }}2 
Barely It 

5 t 


Jowar and bajra 


Maize 


Other sorts 2 
ToTaL Tons (000) 1,870 17> 
VALUE Res. (lakhs) 1,175 11.8) 


_ 
Tea (Re. 20,13 lakhs).—The total expor 
of tea in the year under review amounted to 3- 
Million Ibs. valued at Rs, 20,18 lakhs as compar’ 
with 318 million Ibs, valued at Rs. 19,84 lak’ 


Exports, 


5 the preceding year There was thus an 
revs of 2 2 per cent in the quantity exported 
no} £15 per oent inthe value realised as com 
wei With 193334 Lhe average declared 
nj) perlb of the exports in 1934 35 was 9 as 
1 ascompared with 10as in 1933 $4 and 7 as 
‘7 1n 1932 33 There were no exports of green 
a inrmg the year under review Lxports to 
t tmted Kingdom during the year amounted 
485 million Iba (89 percent of the total 
4} rts) 88 compared with 276 3 million Ibs 
n7}er cent) in the precedmg year Dcmand 
r consuming centres being poor a larger 
jiantity was shipyd to the United Kingdom 
ti would otherwisc have been the case and 
t shipments swelled the stock of tea held in 
tit country ‘The total value of the consign 
terts’to the United kingdom was Hs 18 crores 
mpared with Rs 174 crores in 1933 34 
yr ct shipments to other countries gencrally 
[chned the important exceptions heing an 
nr we from 5). 000 lbs to 1148 000 Ibs 
th case of Arabia and an unusually large 
hipm nt of 15 milhon Ibs to Chule Shipments 
Canada declined trom 1>1 million Ibs to 
_Stmutlion lbs and those to the United States 
f America from 8 3} to &§ million Ibs Lxports 
Australia and New Zealani declined from 2 
nl. milhon lbs to 16 and 11 milhon Ibs 
' pctively Ceylon took ¢$ million Ibs as 
omparel with 32 million Ibs in the preceding 
eu Tgypts requirements fell from 13 
lk no Ibs to about 07 million Jbs while 
x] 1tsto Iran dropped from 11 mullion Ibs 
(3 miJhon Ibs he U S SR took only 
| (UO Ibs as against 708 000 Ibs 
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The exports of the various kinds of oilsceds 
during the last three years compared with the 
pre war figures of export, are shown in the 
table The total exports of oilseeds of all kinds 
declined from 1124000 tons to 1983 34 to 
875 000 tonsa in the year under review The 
regulation or restriction of :mports into European 
countries especially Germany -Hrance and 
cent have curtailed the demand for Indian 
ollseeds 


Pre war 1932 33 1938 34 1934 35 


average 
(Lhousands of tons) 
Linseed 379 379 238 
Rapese cd 273 115 73 37 
(xroundnuts 212 433 547 BILL 
( astor 114 86 82 69 
( otton 240 2 6 1 
Sesamum 119 10 l> 4 
Copra 31 
Othe rs 8> 15 15 
TOTAT 1 45% 733 1124 870 
Hides and Skins (Rs 8,35 lakhs) — 


The total shipments of raw hides amounted to 
22600 tons an increase of 23800 ton» over 
the preceding year Exports of cow hides form 
the bulk of this item xports of raw skin 
declined to 1) 160 ton» Ihe demand for good 
skins tell to 13 900 tons Lxports of hides and 
Shins tanned or dressed amounted to 17 900 
tons 


The foll »wing table shows the details of the exports cf lac — 





Exports of lac. 
—- 1933 34 1934 35 

Cwts Per cent Cwts Per cent 

shellac und button lac 548 200 To 447 700 78 
‘ti kh lac and seed lac 159 100 22 93 700 16 
Uth re 23 “00 3 44 600 8 

| 
TOTAL 731 000 100 | 586 000 100 





, Raw Wool (Rs 1,27 lakhs) —I xpoits of wool 
r Inka dropped from o>) 4 million Ibs in 
193 34 to $41 million lbs in the year under 
revl ¥ ‘The shipments in 1934 35 were valued 
MK 1 27 lakhs as compaied with Rs 1 98 lakhs 
. 1) $34 Exports tothe United Kingdom fell 
; Tily from 484 millon Ibs to about 257 
Ul 1 Tbs Shipments to the United States of 
aa & declined from 76 millon Ib« to 56 
' } Ibs and to Belgium from 2 7 million Ibs 
1% milion Ibs Jrance also curtailed her 
mints and took 582000 lbs or 366 000 
‘ than in the preceding year Lxports 
Netherlands and Canada however 

1 from 828000 and 127000 Ibs to 
and 238 000 lbs respectively in 1934 35 








Metals and Ores (Rs 5,91 lakhs) —The 
total exports of ores amounted to o 15 (U0 tons 
exports of manganese ore out of this totalling 
4 60 000 tons a8 compared with 2 66 000 tons 
in the previous yeir Lxporte ot pig iron 
advanced from 8377 000 tons to 417 0U0 tons 
Exports of wolfrim from ore amounted to 
5 00 tons Shipments of pig lead advanced 
to 18 02 000 cwts 


Other orts —Other import and exports 
from refing nine te oilcakes totalling $ 48 000 
tons paraffin waa 46 000 tons (oir manufactures 
626000 cwts unmanufactured tobacco 26 
Toillion Ibs coffee 141000 cwts and dyeing 
and tanning substances lv 40 000 cwts 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes from time to 


time an addendum to the publication Indes ( 


Numbers of Indian Prices 1861-1981 which 
brings up-to-date (1) the un-weighted index 


numbers of 28 exported articles; (2) the unl 
weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles 
3) the general un-weighted index number {, 
89 articles and (4) the weighted index number 
of 100 articles on base 1873-100, 


The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 :- 





W eighted 
Exported Imported General 
Yy | articles articles Index No. for all a a (100) 
oat: 28 11 (89) Articles | sousted tod 
(un-weighted), | (un-weighted). | (un-weighted). | °4 9 100) 
| ___ for 1873 
1925 233 211 227 | 265 
1926 ply 195 216 260 
1927 209 185 202 258 
1928 212 171 201 261 
1929 216 170 203 254 
1930 177 157 17L 218 
1931 125 134 127 157 
1932 120 139 126 149 
1933 .. 118 128 12] 139 
1934 .. 120 124 121 Not available 
1935... 129 123 128 





Besides the above wholesale price index {price index number for Calcutta while th 
niwvers, the Director-General of Commercial | Bombay Labour Office compiles similar stati- 
Iutelhgence, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale | tics for Bombay and Karachi. 


The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 — 


Wholesale proce index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi (Base 1914). 
Year. Calcutta. Bombay. Karachi 

1925 591 163 151 
1926 148 149 140 
1927 148 147 137 
1928 145 146 137 
1929 141 145 134 
1930 116 126 108 
1931 96 109 
1932 91 109 90 
1933 87 08 97 
1934 89 95 96 
1935 91 99 99 


About the end of the year 1929 there began a 
sharp declinein wholesale prices which continued 
during 1980 and 1931. ring 1932, wholesale 
prices showed a tendency ta decline and in 1933 
they definitely registered a fall reaching their 
lowest level. This downward trend was some- 
what checked in 1984, while in 1985 there was a 
distinct rise in wholesale prices 

The various Provincial Governments F sae 
in their respective Gazeties fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities. In 
addition to 


these, however, some of the: 


Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers, Such ind: 
numbers are being published regularly ¢v<ry 
month for the following centres : for HKowb He 
Abmedabad, and Sholapur by the bab 
Office of the Government of Bombay, !° 
Nagpur and J sbbulpore by the Department is 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar, 
seven centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Dep! 

ment of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, = : 
Rangoon by the Office of the Directo : 
Statistics and Labour Commissioner, Burl. 

2. e 


The Indian Stores Department 


The Bombay working class cost of lawing index 
numt er with base July 1914-100 stood at 105 
December 1935, the average for 1935 
ping 101 The Ahmedabad cost of living 
od x number with base August 1926 to July 
19.7 100 stood at 71 in December 1985 while 
ine Sholapur cost of living index number with 
iase February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
st "0 in December 1985 The Nagpur cost of 
ising index number on base January 1927 100 
gas 08 in December 1989 while the Jubbul-' 
ore Index on the same base was 56 For, 
Rangoon, four different index numbers with 
hase 1981 100 are compiled for (a) Burmese 
(b) lamils Telugusand Oriyas (c) Hindusta 
119 and (d) Chittagonians The Index Number 
in Dccember 1935 for these were 87, 93, 94 and 
s” respectively. | 

[he catastrophic fall in prices’ which 
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subject of comment by aged 
commussions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
pe statistics and advocated the passing of a 
ensus and Statistics Act This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the tley 
Commissionon Indian Labour and the Godvern- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
recommendation which is under their consi- 
deration Messrs Bowley and Robertson who 
were invited by the Government of India to 
advise them on the question of obtaining more 
accurate and detailed statistics have also made 
Certain recommendations for mprovirg Indian 
price statistics As regards the General Index 
number of wholesale prices in India they 
suggest the construction of a new index number 
on the model of that of the Board of Frade in 


committees and 


cou menced at the end of 1929 continued also England With regard to index numbers of 
during 1931 although with less vigour than in| retail prices they recommend that the data 
1930 In 1982 prices ruled at a slightly lower ; should becompiled for India as a whole, and not 
level than in 1931 In 1933 and 1034 thc for separate provinces, and that they should 
bwnward tendency of prices continued not be mitiated till certain preliminary steps of 


Ihe inadequacy ag also the general unrelia improvement of the data suggested by them 
‘lity of Indian price statistics has been the have been taken 


The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the As a result of the close observance of the 
Indian Stores Department at Government of Rupee Iender Rules by departments of the 
fi lis headquarters and of the successive orders Central Government and other provincial govern 

sued by Government to assure as far as possible ments, the value of stores indents submitted 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture for sending to the Director General, India Store 

1 m India is to be found m_ earlier issues of | Departinent, London, was Ks 6001840 
th Indian Year Booh * Ihe current rules to against Rs 74 36680 in the preceding year 
rexulate stores purchase prescribe thit preference | Jhe Department continued throughout the 
1 making purchases shall be given in the follow- , ear to assist manufacturers in India to improve 
mp, order — 'the quality of their products The means 

Tirst to articles which are produced m India adopted included technical advice and sugges 

m the form of raw materials or are manufac: | tions Every endeavour was made to substitute 


India, provided thit the quality is 
sufteiently good tor the purpose , Cenc without sacrificing economy and 


second to articles wholly or partially manu 
factured in India from imported hatenales’ Lhe total] expenditure during the year 1933 34 
provided that the quality is sufficiently amounted to Rs 22 69675 showing an excess 
good for the purpose , |of Rs 101,652 over the corresponding figures 
Third, to articles of foreign manufacture for the vear 193233 The increase is chiefly 
held in stock in India provided that they due to the partial restoration of the emergenc~ 
ire of suitable type and requisite quality cut on salaries of the staff and partly to the 
1 ourth, to articles manufactured abroad which normal growth of expenditure due to annual 
need to be specially imported increments Ihe credit side of the account 
The new rules were calculated materially to Shows an increase of Rs 181,205 the total 
Widen the scope of operations of the earmmegs amounting to Rs 1197 491 against 


Dep srtment Rs 10,16 a owing ne a scaling : eAT eae 

The to improvemen § satisfactory to note 15 snar 

Eee ieee agen bY roe by all sections of the Department The recoveries 

on account of purchase and inspection of 
stores against indents placed with the Depart 
ment, advance by Rs, 43,932, winle fees earned 
on stores inspected on behalf of other authorities 
and on tests and analyses carried out at the 
Government Test House and the Metallurgical 
Inspectorate exceeded the corresponding figures 
of the previous year bv Rs 1 39,891 

After covering the excess of Rs 1,01,652 
on the expenditure side there was a net 
im provement of Ks 79554, in the balance 
sheet of the Department 


Department during the year 1983 34, the 
Kriod for which brutes are yet available, was | 
Ks 50,94, 135 as compared with Rs 3,30 90,908 
wing 1982-33 ‘Lhe increase amounts to 
‘ 108,282 or 8 8 per cent, which 18 most 
‘tisfictory considering that throughout the 
Yew under veview the necessity for the strictest | 
{ton uv in expenditure still continued, s0 that 
ai ' indents were received for plant and 
mad Infrv and stores required fo. new capital 
nor and indenting Departments continued 
cit down their annual reqmrements of 
Mable stores to a minimum. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Acknowledgment of Debt ex, Bs, 20 
Affidavit or Declaration 
Agreement or Memo. of Agreement— 
(a) If relating to the sale of a Dill 
oftxchange .. 
(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt. 
Security—Subject to a maximum 
ee Rs. 20, as. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 


T part, 

(by If relating to sale of asharein an 
incorporated company or other body 
corporate—two annas for every 5,000 
or eg thereof of the value of "the 


shar 
(c) If ace otherwise provided for 
Appointment in execution of a power— 
(a) Of trustees .. 
apy ap Property, moveable or immove- 
ieee of Aesociation of Company— 
(8) Where the company has no share 


capital or the nominal share capital ; 
5 


does not exceed Ks. 2,500 

(b) Where ae nominal share " capital 
exceeds 2,600 but does not 
exceed Ra 1, 00,000 .. 


50 
(c) Where the nominal share -copltal a 

ee | 
..200 


exceeds Ra. 1,00,000 . 

Articles of Clerkship ae ae 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relat 4 as 
set forthin such award Pe ls a 
maximum 


Bill of Exchange— 


Bs. 
0 
2 


15 
. 80 


a. 
1 
0 


- 20 0 


Where payable otherwise than on demand 


Up to Bs. 1,000, every RBs. 100 or part 
For every Rs, 5600 or part, beyond 
Rs, 1,000 #6 
Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed—For amount not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 
In any other oase.. 
Cancellation 
Certificate or other Document relating to 
Sharea 
Charter Party 
Cheque and demand drafts are. ‘exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from lst 
July 1927, 
Composition—Deed 
Conveyance, not being a Transfer— 
Not exceeding Bs, oe 
Exceeding Rs, 60, ‘not exceeding Rs, 100 
Beets Rs, 100 but does not exceed 


pucoremne Ba. 200 but does not exceed 

8 

For every Rs. 100 or part in excess of 
Rs. 100 up to Bs. 1,000 

For every Ba. 500, or pert thercof, in 
excess of Rs. 1, 0 


OLS 


J 12 


—_ 
S 


| A 


20 


8 


Conveyance relating to immmoveable eronerty 
situate within the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Karachi, for the entries in article 
23 the following entries shall be substituted, 


namely :— 


23. Conveyance (as defined by section 


(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 


under No. 62— 


but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly)}—Not exe. 
Ks. 200, a. 83; oxc. Rs, 200, not 
exc. Ras. "400, a. 6: exc. Ra. 400, not 
exc. Rs, 600, a. 9; exc. Ks. 600, not 
exo. Rs. 800, a. 12; exc. Bs. 800, not exe. 
Rs, 1,000, a. 15; exe. Rs. 1,000, not exc. 
Ra. 1,200, R. 1a. 2: exc, Ra. 1,200, not 
exc, Bs. 1,600, E18. 8; exc. Rs. "1,600, 
not exc. Ba. 2,500, Bes. 2a. 4; exc. Rs. 
2,500, not exc. Bs. 6,000, Bs, 4a.8; exc. 
Rs. 5,000, not exc. Rs. 7,600, Re. 6 a. 12; 
exo. Rs. 7,500, not exc. Rs, 1 10,000, Rs. 9; 
exc. . 10,000, not exo. Bs. 15,000, Rs. 
13 a. 8; exe. "Rs. 15,000, not exc. Bs, 
20,000, Sie 183 exc, Rs. 20,000, not exe. 
Ra. 25,000 ’ Rs. 2 a. 8; exc, Bs. 25,000, 
not exc, Rs. 80,000, Bs. 27; and for every 
add. Ra. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 


of Ra. 30,000 


Where payable "at more than one year after 


date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 


Bul of Lading oe we 

Bond (not otherwise provided fork 
Not exc 10. 
Exe. Rs. 10 but not exe, Bs. 50 
Exe. Rs. 60 but not exc. Rs. 100 .- 
Exec, Rs. 100 & does not exc. Re. 209 
Exc, Rs. 200 & does not exc. Ra. 300 


v~weOoO oF 


mOonarn of 


” 
l Ahmeda- 
Bom- _ bad. 
bay. Poona& 
Karachi, 
Rs. a, Bs. a. 
Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Rs. 50 0 8 0 3 
Where it exceeds Bs. ‘60 but 
does not exceed Rs.100 .. 1 O 1 0 
Where it exceeds Rs, 100 but 
does not exceed Rs.200.. 2 0 2 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 200 but 
does not exceed Ra. 300 8 8 6 8 
Where it exceeds Ra. 300 but 
does not exceed Rs.400 .. 12 0 ” 0 
Where it exceeds Ra. 400 but 
does not exceed Rs.500 ..15 8 tli 8 
Where it exceeds Ra, 500 but 
does not exceed Rs. 600.19 0 1! 0 
Where it exceeds Ra. 800 but 
does not exceed Rs, 700 .. 22 8 16 
Where it exceeds Bs. 700 but - 
does not exceed Rs, 800 .. 26 0 19 
Where it exceeds Rs. 800 but ; 
does not exceed Rs.900.. 20 8 21 
Where it exceeds Ra, 900 but o4 
does not exceed Rs.1,000.. 83 0 
And for every Rs, 500 a, 
thereof in excem 7B 12 8 


.1,000 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Ra. &., 


(upy of Batract—If the original was nut 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which itt was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee .. ee 

In any other case ss ws or 

(nunterpart or Duplicate—If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees— 
The saine duty as is payable on th 
original. In any other case 


Dduery Order eA 2 


Envy in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil oe oe 
In the case of an Attorney... 

]astveument—A pprenticeship ui 
Divoroe wie 


Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority toadopt .. 

Leav‘—Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annua] rent reserved; over $ 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 

80 long ; in perpetuity,same as Convey- 

ance for consideration equal to one- 

fifth of rents paid in respect of firat 

50 years. Where there is premium 

and no rent, same as Conveyance for 

amount of premium; premium with 

Tent, same as Conveyance on amount 

of premium in addition to the duty 

which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid and delivered. 

Ldt(r—Allotment of Shares 
Credit 
License ee ee os os 

Memo, of Association of Company—lIt 
accompanied by Articles of Association 

If not so accompanied 

Votarval Act oe 

Note or Memo. intimating 
or sale— 

(¢) Of any Goods exc. in value Rs.20.. 

(6) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
tity exceeding {nm value Rs. 20--- 
a. 2 for every Ra. 5,000, or part. 

(*b) Of Government  Socurity— 
Subject to @ maximum of Bs. 20, 

; - a8. for every Ra, 10,000, or part. 

Not: of Protest by a Ship’s Master 

Pu lnership——Where the capital does not 

*ceed Rs. 500 .. 

I. any other case 

1 solution of 


e@ ee as ee e@¢ 


the purchase 


to 


2 
0 


. 500 
-- 500 


10 
5 


20 


1 


5 
20 
10 


oo 


a © 


ec co 


ow be 


ooo 


olicy of Insurance — 


(1) Sea—Where premium does not 
exceed rates of 2a., or ¢ percent. of 
amount insured ite a6 ae 

In any other case for Rs,1,500 or part 
thereof ee es ee ee 

(2) For time—For every Ra. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc.6 months =... 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
montha oe 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part.— 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) Fere—When the sum insured does 
not exceed Rs. 5,000.. ate ‘cg 

In any other case ae 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy—One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art. 53 (Recetpt). 


(4) Accident and Sickness—Against 
Ratiway accident, valid for a single 
Journey only .. 

In any other case—for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
In the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs, 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Ra, 1,000, for every 
Es. 1,000 or part ee 


(5) Infe, or other Insurance, not speci- 
fically prouded for— 

For every sum not exceeding 

Ra, 250 .. is a aT 

Exceeding Ra. 250 but not exceed- 

ing Ra. 500 we ie 


For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also for ever 


of ee 


Rs. 1,000 or part as aa 
If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 


Insurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against Ifability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1928. Forevery Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium 2% 

In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another—3 of reef pay- 
able in respect of the original! insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 


Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule I 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, or liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs a Rs 
Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Ba. 20 . 0 Up to Bs 1,000, every Rs 100 or part 0 12 
Affidavit or Declaration .. ee ee Foi every Ra, 600 or part, beyond 
Agreement or Memo. of Agreement— Rs. 1,000 .. 2 o  « 312 
(a) If relating to the sale of a bill Bond Administration Customs Security 
oftxchange . 0 4 or Mortgage Deed—For amount not 
(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt exceeding Rs 1,000, same duty as a 
Security—Subject to a maximum Bond 
of Hs 20,a8 2% for every Rs 10,000 In any other case . “e eo 10 0 
or pte Cancellation 5 0 
(b) If relating to sale of a share in an Certyjioate or other Document relating to 
mara se rear SUI Deily OF other ee sie - nae . 0 8 
corporate—two annas for every 
ore eck thereof of the value of the Char ray drafts are exempt i 
(c) If not otherwise provided for .. 1 Tus rane duty with effect fiom 1st 
Appotniment in execution of a power— Composituon—Deed 3 .. 20 0 
(a) Of trustees 15 Conveyance, not being a Trauster— 
(b) vi Property, moveable or immove- Not exceeding Rs E0 2 0 8 
wa - 80 Lxceeding Rs, 60, not exceeding Rs 100 1 0 
ieee of Association of Company— Exceeding Rs, 100 but does not exceed 
(8) Where the company has no share Rs 200 2 0 
capital or the nominal share capital Exceeding Ra, 200 but does not excoed 
does not exceed Hs 2,500 25 Ra 800 4 8 
(b) Where a. nominal share capital For every Rs 100 or part in excess of 
exceeds 2,600 but docs not Rs 100 up to Rs 1000 . 1 8 
ext ced Ra 1,006,000 50 0 #£For every Ra 600, or part thereof, in 
(c) Where the namin share " capital excess of Rs. 1,000... 7 8 
exceeds Ra 1,00,000 .. oe - 100 0 Conveyance relating to smamiovenble ropert 
Articles of Clerkahip os ee 250 0 situate within the cutres of nmoveable property 
Award, any decision in writing by an Poona and Karachi, for the entries in article 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 23 the following entries shall be substituted, 
the Court The same duty as a Bond namely —~ 
forthe amount or value of the pro- 23 Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
perty to which the award relat as (10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
set forthin such een snub to a under No, 62— 
maximum oe “se 20 0 Dy) 
Bull of Erchange— 1 Ahmeda- 
Where payabie otherwise than on demand Bom- bad, 
but not more than one year after date or bay Poons& 
il (if drawn singly)}—Not exc Karachi. 
Ks. 200, a. 38; exo Rs, 200, not Rs a8 Bs a 
exc, Rs. 400, a, 6; exc. Rs 400, not Where the amount or value 
exc Rs, 600, a. 9; exc. Rs. 600, not of the consideration for 
si Rs. 800, a. 12; exc. Ba, 800, not exc. puch conveyances as set 
Re. 1,000, a. 15; exe. Bs, 1,000, not exc. forth therem does not 
Ra, 1,200, R. 1a. 2: exo Re. 1,200, not exceed Rs 50 0 8 0 8 
exc Rs. 1,800, R.1 ~ 8: exc. Rs "1,600, Where it exceeds Rs 50 but 
not exc. Ra. 2.500, Re _ 2 8. 4: exc, Rs. does not exceed Ra 100 1 0 1 0 
2,500, not exc. Rs, 5,000, Rs. 4 a. 8: exc, Whereit exceeds Re 100 but 
Ra. 5,000, not exc. Ra. 7,500, Rs. 6 a 12, does not exceed Re 200 82 0 z 0 
exc. Ra 7, 500, not exc. Rs. 10 ,000, Bs. 9 Where it exceeds Rs 200 but 
exc Re, 10,000, not exc Bs. 15,000, he. does not exceed Rs 300 8 8 6 8 
18 a, 8, exc, Bs. 15,000, not exc. Rs, Whereit exceeds Rs 300 but 
20,000, Bs. 18; exc Rs. 20,000, not exe doesnot exceed Rs 400 §=12 0 9 0 
Re, 25, 000, Rs. 22 a. 8; exe. Rs 25,000, Whereit exceeds Rs 400 but 
not exc, Rs. 30,000, Rs. 27; and for every does not exceed Rs 500 15 8 11 8 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess  Whereit exceeds Bs 500 but 
of Re. $0,000, Rs. o. Siete tien ani ee 19 0 14 0 
Where yable at more than one year after ere It exceeds is u 
date of aight came’ duty ana Bond does not exceed Rs.700 22 8 16 8 
an whee it exceeds 7 bok but ba 5 seet 
Billof Lading =... «: .. 0 8 whereit ecoods Be. 800 but 
Bond (not otherwise provided tor}— does not exceed Ba 9200 29 8 21 8 
Not exc Ra. 10 «> O 2 #£Where it exceeds Rs. 900 but 
Exc Rs 10 but not exc. Rs 50 .. O 4 does not exceed Rs 1,000 . 38 0 24 0 
Exc Es 50 but nor exc Re 100 .- O 8 And for every Re. 500 or 
Exc Rs 100 &does not exc Rs 200 1 Q! thereof in excess of 
Exc Re 200 & doesnot exc Rs, 300 2 4! 1,000 .. .. .17 8 12 8 


Bombay Stamp Duttes. 


Bs. &,. 


Copy of Extract—If the original was put 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee .. te i 

In any other case a — a 

Counterpart or Duplirate—If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees— 
The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case 

Delwery Order ae oe ae 


Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil es ee 
In the case of an Attorney... 

Instrument—Apprenticeship Se 
Divorce es 


Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority toadopt .. 

Leasc—Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
roium is paid for leas than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount; not 
more than 8 years, same as Bond for 

average annual rent reserved; over 3 

years, same as Conveyance for consi- 

deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 

80 long ; jn perpetuity,same as Convey- 

ance for consideration equal to one- 

fifth of rents paid in respect of first 

50 years. Where there is premium 

and no rent, same as Conveyance for 

amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance on amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 

Jease if no fine or premium or advance 

had been paid and delivered. 

Letter—Allotment of Shares 
Oredit 
License ee ee ee ee 

Memo. of Association of Company—lIi 
accompanied by Articles of Association 

If not so accompanied ee a 

Notarial Act os 

Note or Memo. tutimating 
or sale 

(a) Of anv Goods exc. in value Rs.20.. 


(6) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20 
a. 2 for every Rs. 5,000, or part. 


(0b) Of Government Security— 
Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, 
2 as. for every Re. 10,000, or part. 
Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master 
Partnership—Where the capital does not 
exceed Rs. 500 .. 
In any other case 
Dissolution of .. 


the purchase 


toe 


2 
0 


. 500 
.- 500 


10 
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20 
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20 
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olacy of Insurance — 


(1) Sea—Where premium does not 
exceed rates of 2a., or 4 percent. of 
amount insured 5 


In any other case for Rs.1,500 or part 
thereof i sé af ae 

(2) For time—For every Rs. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc.6 months... 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months _ oe 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part.— 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time, 

(3) Fere—When the sum insured does 
not exceed Rs, 5,000.. aC 

In any other case as - 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy—One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, ifany chargeable under 
Art. 53 (Receipt). 


(4) Accident and Sickness—Against 
Railway accident, valid for a single 
Journey only .. ae 


In any other case—for the maximun) 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs, 1,000, and also where 
amount exc, Rs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part oe 


(5) Life, or other Insurance, not speci- 
fically provded for— 

For every sum not exceeding 

Rs. 250 .. és ea ae 

Exceeding Re. 250 but not exceed- 

ing Ra. 500 oe om a 

For every sum insured not exceed- 


ing Rs. 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part om as 


If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 


Insurance by way of indemnity 
againat liability to pay damages 
on account of actidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1928. Forevery Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium 

In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another—j of | pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
Trance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 


Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule I 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, or liable to the same duty 
as Policles of Fire Insurance. 
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Rs, a, 
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Power of Attorney— 
For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents 
When required in suite or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 
Authoriaing 1 person or more to act in 

a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above 
Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally 


Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act 


When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property—The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other cane, for each pereon 

authorised , ne : 
Promissory Notes— 
(a) When payable on demand— 
(i) When ener ar 4 value does 
not exceed Rs. 2 
(ii) When the sai or value ex- 
ceeds Rs. or but does not ex- 

ceed Ra, 1 oe es 
(ili) In any other case aa 
(b) When payable otherwise than on 
demand—The aame duty as a Bill 
of exchangeforthe same amount 


er een ae 


payable otherwise than on demand. 


Protest of Bill or Note : 

Protest by the Master of a Ship 

Proxy — 

Receipt for value exc, Rs. 20 ae ne 

Reconveyance of mortgaged property— 
(a) If the consideration for which the 

property was mortgaged does not 
eeneed Bs. 1,000—the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 

(>) In any other case - 

Release—that is to say, ahy inatrument 
whereby 8 person renounces a claim 
upon another person or agallst any 
specified property— 

(a) lithe amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Ks. 1,000—The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Releass, 

(b) In any other case 

Bond—The same duty as a 

Bond for the amount of the loan 

scoured. 

Securtty Bond—(a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Rs, 1,000— 
The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured, 


(6) In anyothercase .. 


oe 10 


to 


o> 


to 


opm te 


10 


». 10 


.. 10 


0 


0 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 
RS, a 


|Settlement—The same duty as a Bond 
(but in its ap lication to the cities 
of Bombay, edabad, Poona and 
Karachi the satis duty as a conveyance 
if ae roperty set apart is immoveable 
and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for thesum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
—settled as set forth in such settlement. 


Revocation of Settlement.—The same duty 
as a Bond (but in its application to the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the same duty as a con- 
veyance if the esas set apart is 
immoveable an urpose is one 
other than charitable or F retigious) fot a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth in the 
instrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act.—One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal) 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 


Shipping Order ee ve 


Surrender of Lease—When dnty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs, 6—-The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other cage 


Cransfers of Sharea—12 annas for every 
Rs. 100 or part thereof of the valuc of 
the shares. 


Transfer of debentures, being marketable 
securities whether the debenture 1s 
liable to duty or not, except deben- 
tures provided for by section S—12 
annas fur every Rs. 100 or part thereof 
of the face amount of the debenture. 


Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance—If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 15—The duty with which 
such Bond, &c., is eee 

In any other case 


—of any property under the Aaminie- 
trator Genoral’s Act, 1974, Section 31. 


—of any trust property ‘without con- 
sideration from ove trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary—Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 


Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease—The 
same duty asa conveyance for a consi- 
deration equa] tothe amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer, 


‘Trust, Declaration of—Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, eve 
not exceeding 


. 15 0 


Revocation of —Ditto, but not exceedin g10 0 


Warrant for Goods as ie 4 


0 8 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re-| Liberals and Congressmen At its 1928 Session 
presented by the Indian National Congress, the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
the reador is referred to earlier editions of the | agreed to accept Dominion Status if nted, be- 
Indian Ycar Book, The Congress was founded | fore the end of 1929 Things were tending towaids 
in 1885 by Mr Allan Octavian Hume, a retired a satisfactory acttlement when in the latter 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and It held half of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme. 
ite frat session jn Bombay at Christmas of that diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
year, the fundainental principles of the Congress | that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
were laid down to be — | discussion at the Round Lable Conference to be 


Firstly, the fusion into one national whole COnvened in Lngland between re ee 
Te was 


of all the different and discordant ele Of England and the two Indias 
ments that constitute the population of Parting of the ways Ihe Liberals went their 
India , way and the Congrcas its own In fulfilment 


of the “ultimatum” {issued at its previous 
Session, the Congress, at its 1929 Session, 
declared for complete indepondence or ‘* Purna 
Swara)"’ Jhroughout the year 1930 the Con- 
gress was engaged In a defiance of the law of the 


Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along | 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved , and 


Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi 
fication of such of the conditions as may 


be unjust or inyurious to the latter 


country. 


With these objects in view the Congress pur 
gued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 


land which, it was hoped, would help India, 
to attain complete independence Karly next 
year the Congress actually suspended civil 
disobedience by virtue of an agreement arrived 
at with the Government, but the fulfilment of 
the terms of this agreement gave rise to trou- 
ble and anothcr agreement was concluded 

As a result of this Mr Gandhi, on behalf of the 


ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse Congress, actually went to London to take part 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief polit'cal| in the Round lable Conference While he was 
grievances, and in providing a training ground! awav things took a turn for the wore 1n the 
for Indian politicians — But in 1907 the Extre- country, and mattc1s reached a crisis with the 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central birth of the New Year In 193% the Govern- 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under mont bent, all its efforts to making it impossible 
the control of the older generation, succeeded | for the Congress to (arry on its subversive acti- 
tn wrecking the Surat session of the Congress vities and succceded fully in its object Con- 
and produced a split which had long been seon gris was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
to be imminent The semtior members of the throughout the country were successfully 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed io prevented Jn fact as well as in law Congress 
definite terms. They laid down that ceased to exist In the middic of 1934 the 

“The objecta of the Indian Nattonsl (ivildisobcdicnce movement whuch had rendercd 
Congress are the attainment by the people of the Congicss illegal was withdiawn At 
India of a system of Government similar to Present, the Congreys 14 once agam a constitu 
that enjoyed by the self-governmg members 40001 organisation most of whose activities 
of the British Empire, and a participation by “t ‘sitimatt and lawful Jt one again 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the‘ dceuded to contest elections to the i gislitures 


1 terms with those members “Ur Gandhi, 1s no longer at ite head having 
Empire on equal t SIE be cance achecdtiuin etn fini pohtics, ilthough he 15 


* the power behind *he throne He 1s concen- 


‘These objecta are to be achieved by consti- 


tutional means by bringing about a stead 


y 
reform of the existing system of admunistra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering | 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 


resources of the country.” 


| trating his attention on the 1evivil and de velop- 


ment of dying o: dew village industries 
Larly in 1936 a new term was given to Congress 
poles by Pandit Jawahailal Nebru_ the socialist 
leader bul the majority of Congressmen show no 
desire to tollow him (Sec carhir ¢ditions of 


For some ycars following 1907 efforts wereithc Indvan \ ear Book for a history of the non 


made to heal the split and those were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congregs met at 
Lucknow under the prealdepcy of Babu Ambica 


Charan Musumdar of Faridparin Bengal. But | 


| co operation and civil disobedience movem: nts ) 


The Congress in 1954-35 
The position of the Congress early m 1934 


the union then effected was purely superficial; wi» that of an instatution existing onlv in 


Individual civil disobedience had long 


the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- | name 
tremista was fundamental; the Extreuiste cap-|ccased to exist Every Conugitss and alld 
tured the machinery of the Cougreas and from |oiganisation was unde: the Govcrnmeot ban 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta! Most Congress leadtrs wire in jail Pandit 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely Jawaharlal Nchru was prosecutcd aud sentenced 
under the domination of Mr Gandhi and his totwo years imprisonment for « dition in respect 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually of certain advice he gave to the vouth ot Bengal 
adopted independence as the goal of India Mr Gandhis own pcrsonal influence, which 
In fhe following two years the Congress made had suffered considerably owing to the failure 
what the extreme joftiate described asaclimb- of his second civil disobedience movement, 
down, while the Libetals moved towards the was tuithe: reduced by the opposition which his 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared Hann campaign produced among oithodox 
to be a commonness of purpose between the! Hindus Government showcd no inclination 
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to relax their measurcs against the Congress 
as Jong as the latter was committed on paper to 
a lawless campaign 


It was in these circumstances that a group of 
prominent Congressmen who had come out of 
jail met in Bombvy to consider the advisability 
of are oricntation of Congress policy The rank 
and file of Congiéssmen re girded the Move with 
suspicion and thought that 16 wrs imtended to 
go back on the policy which had been practised 
since 1950 Premature disclosure in the press 
of the intention of these Je aders caused an 
uproar and the promoters beat a hasty but 
temporary retreit 


Meinwhile Dr Ansan. Dr B C Roy and other 
le ders h Id consultations with Mi Gandhi and 
appirently brought to his notke the feeling 
ot rest] ssncss among the Congrcss workers 
The shiewd dictator perceived that revolt was 
In the al and he was nct slow to yleld 


Leaders had already met in Delhi and had 
decided on a tentative progrimme to 1evive the 
Swarijy. Party of 1923 24 Mr Gandhi give 
formal sanction to this proposal and at the 
gsimc time withdrew individual uvildisobedience 
which was decided upon at Poona in the pre 
vious yeil But he secmed in no mood to 
abindon the prinaple Although he was 
agrec ible to dissociite the Congress as an insti 
tution from the lawikss movement he 
de(lared thit his faith im Sityigraha wis so 
strong thit he could never give it up and 
reseivid to himself the right to practic civil 
disobedience 1f and when the inne: Man 
called upon him to do so At the sime time 
he made it clear that he did not want e:ther the 
Congress as an institution or any Congress 
man individually to tollow his footsteps 
Although he refused to change his own opimion 
with regiid to the Council programme he was 
tolerant enough to welcome the revival of the 
Swarayya Party and the decision to take part 
in the :mpendingelection tothe Assembly 


A meeting of those in favour of entering 
the Councils was held at Ranchi in y 
when the policy and programme of the party 
were finally adopted It was made cleai that 
they would not enter the legislatures with 
a view to co perating with Government and 
working the reforms embodied in the White 
Paper but to carry on the fight within the 
constitution tiself Some of the objects of 
the party were to secure the repeal of re 
pressive laws , to agitate for the release 
of all political prisoners to resist all acta which 
might be calculated to exploit the country 
to move resolutions and introduce and support 
measures and bills necessary for the healthy 
one of national life and the consequent 
isplacement of the bureaucracy and generally 
to work for the economic social and political 

improvement of the masses 


The withdrawal of individual civil disobedi 
ence was proposed by Dr Ansari Council 
enthusiasts, who were diffiident about the success 
of their move, had the satisfaction of finding 
that not only did the All India Congress Com 
mnittes adopt their proposal but it went a step 
turther and actually undertook to conduct the 
Council programme in the name of the Congress 
itself Ihe A I C O. agreed to set up a Con 
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gress Parliamentary Board, to organise and 
conduct the election campaign and to give 
directions to the Congiess noininees in the 
Assembly from time to time 


The Patna meeting 15 1mportant in that it 
showed that although Mr Gandhi had failed 
in his civil disobedience movement and although 
he uttered some unpopular remarks before and 
during the proceedings of the A 1 ( (, his 
hold on the rank and file of Congressmen was 
so strong that his new scheme went through 
unscathed Anothe: teature of the Patna 
meeting was the evidence it afforded of the 
growing strength of the Sociahst section msido 
the Congress 


The next phase in recent Congress history 
occurred in Bombay, where a mecting of the 
executive of the Congriss was held Soon 
after the Swarajist meeting at Ranchi it became 
evident that a large section of Congressmen 
were opposed to the manner in which the 
Swarayists fought shy of the Communal] Award 
Ihe Hindu element in the Congress was very 
loud in protesting that a national institution 
like the Congress ought not to be silent when 

an unnational award’ was sought to be thrust 
on the nation It was argued that the Com 
munal Award and the separate elcctorates 
which it perpetuated would mevitibl, tend to 
break up the country into watertight communal 
compartments and discourage the fusion ot 
the various communities into one nation The 
accusation was openly made that Mr Gandhi 
and the Swarayist leaders of the Congress in 
their anxiety to rush through their Council 
programme had capitulated to the Nationalist 
Mushms in the Congress and surrendered the 
lezitimate rights and intesests of the Hindu 
community 


Lhe Hindu party was in a minority in the 
Working Committee and Pandit Maliviya and 
Mr Anev had no couse but to iesign from 
the Committee Lee cleavage which occurred 
in Bombay gri w wid 1 as the contioversy spread 
all over the country 


This breakaway from the Congress was hailed 
by moderate elements im the country as the 
possible nucleus of a inoderate progressive 
party Pandit Malaviya himself at first encour 
aged this hope and Many were ¢xpicting that 
the new party would so frame its creed and 
Policy as to admit non Congress progressives 
A conference washeld in Calcutta in the autumn 
to inaugurate the new party but Pandit dalaviya 
was overwhelmed by Bengal Congressmen, 
who refused to agree to the membership of the 
seg being thrown open to non Congressmen 

the result the new party was formed as a 
dissentient section within the Congiess itself 


Meanwhile the Congiess Parliamentary Board 
organised & country wide campaign to capture 
seats in the Assembly Government were for 
a time undecided on the question of the dis- 
solution of the old Assembly, and it was known 
that lengthy correspondence was going on 
between Delhi and Whitehall Eventua]l 
however, it was decided to dissolve the o 
Assembly, but long before the decision was 
announced the Congress Party had entered the 
election arena The newly formed Nationalist 
Party also entered the lists and put up a bold 
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fight. Between the war cries of these two The most outstanding achievement of the 
pe the slogans of less vocal organisations Congress was the reform of the Congress constitu- 
ike the Liberals, Independents and the Justicites tion which was effected at the instance of Mr. 
in Madras were lost. Moreover,a great wave Gandhi. Till then it had been a loosely knit 
of enthusiasm swept the country following the organisation with the elective element func- 
holding of the Congress session in Bombay tioning indifferently. The annual session was 
in October, 1934. after four and a half years’ a huge gathering which was More spectacular 
inactivity. Efficient organisation and popular than efficient in the conduct of business. Mr, 
sentiment strengthened the Congress candi- Gandhi converted it into a compact steel frame 
dates, who scored a signal victory at the polls affair, reducing the number of delegates from 
in November. thousands to a few hundreds and introducing 
the element of indirect election in the A. I. C, C. 
In the midst of the election campaign, Primary Congress members were to elect the 
Mr. Gandhi announced his intention to office bearers of their respective local territorial 
retire from the Congress and active political organisations who in their turn were to send 
life. Various interpretations were put upon representatives to the provincia] executive, 
this announcement. Mr. Gandhi's own reasons whose nominees comprised the A. I. C. C. The 
were that he found that the rank and file of members of the A. I CG. C. were to constitute 
Congressmen were not true to the Congress the delegates at the open session. The scheme 
creed of peace and non-violence, that they had met with a great deal of opposition, but 
slid down from the pinnacle of Satyagraha, and Mr, Gandhi’s influence on the eve of his retire- 
that in the circumstances he had no place in ment was so great that the session adopted 
the Congress. Another argument advanced his suggestions without even having seen the 
by him was that his presence only encouraged various propositions in print. He brought a 
hypocrisy among them and he was a dead rough draft with him, made a cursory review 
weight on the Congress which, instead of bene- of it, explained the broad principles under- 
fitting by his presence and leadership, was lying them and the meeting said ‘* Yes’’ to his 
actually handicapped and deteriorated into a ploposals. 
corrupt, inefficient and untruthful organisation. 
Critics regarded Mr. Gandhi’s decision as a No less important was the creation under 
confession of failure and saw in it a desire to the aegis of the Congress of a Village Industries 
make a graceful retreat from an organisation Association. It was to be an organisation of 
which he had failed to lead to victory. the Congress, but not in the Congress. Its 
work was to be done with the blessing and sup- 
Soon after Mr. Gandhi's decision to withdraw port of the Congress, but its Management was 
dadividual civil disobedience there was a genera torest with Mr. Gandhi. 


demand in the countiy that Government should 
lift the ban on the Conaten and allied organi- When the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
sations and that political prisoners should be Committee was published towards the end of 
set free Government 1espunded to this appeal the year the Congress joined the general outburst 
by removing the ban on the Congress and of protest. Every section of political opinion, 
putting no obstacles in the way of the meeting Liberals, Congressmen, Socialists and even 
of the A. I. C. C. which was held at Patna bore ne were poneganite there oe 
: of Government were opposed to the recommenda- 
Sg red ually one by One of the rent rickions imposed tions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 


on the Congress organisations were removed, 
except the ban on the Red Shirt organisation Which were regarded as more reactionary than 


in the North-West Frontier Erovinge and on the provisions of the White Paper. 
other organisations which were proved to be 
guilty either of violence or of terrorist inclina- t This pa ed th a part of the aa 
tions. The list of political prisoners was care- Jom panes Mun Ouneth wes Fesponsiple tor 
fully gone through and those who were not pa abe of Congress Ngee in mn Assembly 
quilty of any crime involving violence were a alegelen = ot Ena Paper scheme. ave 
released one after another. Buildings and 1 comed Congress members’ speeches con- 
other property belonging to the Congress, which tained no mention of the constituent assembl 
had becn confiscated during the 1932 civil Ys 
disobedience movement, were restored to the while lot wie a8 ea rage tre ser tm eabe 
Congress, which once more became a live organi- pent pat “he Award “until any aurea 
tion. The session called in October was A li 
8a i ted scheme was evolved was also turned down Iv 4 
marked by a newly generated vigour. combination of Muslina and Nationalist votes, 
Their neutrality in respect of a Musjim proposa] 
aoe an oe Pak ea : orci ee bale accepting the Award resulted in the Assembly 
in the earthquake-stricken area of Bihar, was Gacy: AMEE GAGs by ME Pubes in offcat 
unanimously voted to the chair and the city , senting provincial autonomy with certain 
bay accorded a unique welcome to the 9°Centing =p 
of Bombay his ival, The session modifications but rejecting the federal scheme, 
esident-elect on arrival, 2a was carried with Congress support. 


teelf, from a spectacular point of view, was an 
mioubred pal sl There Was a touch of the Side by side with the Assembly’s session the 


tragic in the retirement of Mr. Gandhi which Hindu opnoneD of the Communal] Award and 
took place at the end of the session. But those the Muslim supporters thereof organised two 
who staved behind reconciled themselves to the conferences, one to condemn it and the other to 
inevitable and pleaded with the rank and file approve of it. The communal feeling generated 
to accept It in a philosophic spirit and to run ‘y these two conferences embittered the atmos- 


the Congress with ever greater zeal. _ where, 
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Indian Princes. level as the smallet States which are no more 

During the past four or five years the than mere principalities, Then an attempt was 
Indian noes have figured largely in discus- Made to give representation to the smaller States 
sions on the future constitutional machinery 90 the group system. At the meeting of the 
of British India. They became actively interea- Chamber of Princes held in Delhi in March 1933 
ted in British Indian Reforms with the the Princes made a serious attempt to bring 
announcement made by representative Princes #bout a settlement of this question. Efforts 
at the First Round Table Conference that Were also made since then to settle this thommy 
they wowd join an All-India federation pro- problem, but the general opinion seemed to be in 
vided there were adequate safeguards for favour of leaving it to be settled by Government. 
them. This enthusiasm, however, waned in Apart from this, the main anxiety of the 
1931 when some prominent Princes began to States in joining the federation is that their 
entertain doubts about the advisability of their totegrity and their rights under treaties should 
joining the Federation. The Congress resolution not in any way be affected except to the extent 
which set its goal as the establishment of a that they voluntarily agree to accede in what 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- are called treaties of accession. They fear that 
ments of Congress leaders, including Mr. Gandhi, once they enter democratic chambers they 
on their intentions if they gained power, made Will not be able to hold on against the onslaught 
the Princes pause before they plunged. The of democracy and by a process of wearing down 
Maharaja of Patiala was the firat to come into | they will soon be reduced to the position of 
the open to warn his brother Princes against Mere principalities. It was with this object 
the dangers to their very existence involved ‘that the late Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, as the 
in the Federal Structure Committee’s plan.! Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, proposed 
He declared that smaller States were bound to several safeguards tor guaranteeing the position 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi-|of the Statcs against the danger foreshadowed 
palities under the Confederation of 1815 and above. 
disappear from the map of India. He ning rin Almost all the Princes of India or their 
the advisability of a Union of Indian Statcs| representatives had gathered at Delhi about the 
directly in relationship with the Crown. He;time of the publication of the White Paper. 
was later followed by other Princes, who shared The scheme was generally supported by the 
his fears, and the view gained in strength that Princes, subject to the incorporation in the 
unless adequate guarantees were given for the Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 
continued maintenance of their rights and|tenance of internal autonomy, an equitable 

rivileges, they should not give their consent to distribution of seats among the States in the 
‘ain the proposed Federation. federal legislature and a satisfactory settlement 

When the Maharaja of Bikaner accepted the | of the claims made by the Princes under the 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes, at the vague term ‘ paramountcy.”’ 
first Round Table Conference, to join the All- Interest next shifted to Tondon where the 
India Federation, no details of the scheme for Joint Parliamentary Committee took evidence 
the entry of the Princes were discussed. When'on the Reforms proposals. Representatives of 
the question was later gone into at the Federal | the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 
Structure Sub-Committee of the R.T.C. it|demanded statutory provisions rendering it 
became evident that the Princes had a number, permissible for States to enter the proposed 
of mental] reservations and conditions precedent | Federation collectively through a confederation, 
to their entry. On their return to India they measures to secure weightage for the representa- 
had mutual consultations and the Maharaja of! tion of States in the Legislature in the event of a 
Patiala became the sponsor of a modified plan bare minimum federating at the outset, prohibi- 
of federation, namely, that, instead of each tion of discussion of the domestic affairs of States 
Ruler entering the Federation singly on his own, in the Federal Legislature, co-ordinate powers 
terms, the matter should be discussed by the | tor the Upper House in voting supplies at jomt 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry ' sessions, freedom for States from direct taxation 
should be so settled that the Princes as a body! and inviolability of treaties. These conditions 
should form one group of thcir own and join were considered essential, but entry into fedeza- 
the federation only for certain specific p tion would depend on the final completed picture 
and to the extent that they consented todoso. of the Indian constitution. 

This gave a new aspect to the whole question. In the course of the proceedings of the 
For some time there was difference of opinion Committee, the Princes’ representatives declared 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha-, that the States would not take more than a year 
raja of Bikaner and another led by the Maharaja after the Constitution Act and the Treaty of 
of Patiala. Accession had been finally formulated to come 

Later on they arrived at a settlement between to a final decision on federation, provided tie 
themselves and a common plan was evolved door was left open for federating at a later stage. 
wherbsby the Princes were to settle the terms of A certain amount of confusion was created 
entry of all of them ; 1t wan also proposed that by theclaim made by Sir Manubhal Mehta, on 
unless a proportion of over fifty per cent. of the behalf of the Chatinber of Princes, for the right to 
States joined no State should join singiv. As secede if the Princes felt it necessary to do so 
regards their representation in the two federal lafter their experience over n period of time. 
Chambers, it was found that however widely the ,He conceded the same right to Burma. Sir 
legislatures were enlarged seats could not be: Akbar Hydari, however, opposed this. The 

ovided for each one of the 600 odd Indian proposal was stoutly oppo by the Secretary 
Btates Ont of these 600 more than half are what of State aleo. Sir Samuel Hoare said in the 
may be called small or minor States. And the| course of his evidence before the Committee that 
larger States like fort lg a Mysore and Baroda | when the Crown placed the power acquired from 
natufally objec to be placed on the same the Indian States at the disposal of the 
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1 ederntion fur the functioning of the 1 edetation 
it hecamo put of the }cdcration and the Crown 
could not return it to the States , nor could the 
States demand or resume it later on 


Yet another sensation was caused by tho 
fasistence of Mr ( harchul and his followers thit 
the Pricey were heing joc ke ved mto accepting 
Jedet ition so thit the White Paper schcme 
could be pushed throuzh ‘This, howcvei, was 
unequivocally rc pudiated by the representatives 
3 A ae 8 themselves and by the secretary 
OT STi 


The Toint Parliamentary Committcc bavinz 
wecpted Sir Samuel Hoare § suzzestion that the 
new Goverment of Indiv Fall should not confine 
Itsc lt to provincial autonomy but should melude 
the ¢Stabhshucnt of a fedcrition for wl Indla 
the position of the States in the Pederition 
hatwally became an important considc ration 
with the Princes They appomlcd + comumittes 
of States Ministers to cxaminge the report and 
fommulate thes sacws This was done ind 2 
munber of Princes, mcludimg the most promimeanut 
hus inct im Bombay m Tebruasy 1935 and 
cxpressed thar disapproval of the Joint Purtn 
In¢ntary tommittees racommendations us 
they stood 


A revolution passed by the mectin’ of Princes 
Cmphisised that betorw the Bill could be con 
sidered as acceptable to the States it wos ncecs 
sary ofthat iw shomld be rmcnded mi catuy 
cssentiil paurtialas  Phese were set out in 
the acpoit of the States Ministcrms Comnuttc 
and icforred to the farm and mole ot tc ssian 
tothe federation spect mention wd proscry a 
tion of the treatin and agicements conclu lcd 
with the States the oxtent of the cxccutive 
withouty of the Lederition mo i.ird to the 
Stites the speqalresponsibilitics c ftheGovernot 
Gcentital vio a vis the Jndyan States provisions 
conscqucnt upon the possible suspension of thie 
Constitution, and cuforeement of fcderition 
Laws ind powcis vested im the Govanor Go nad 


The Punces obsectcd to Glause 2 of the Ball 
which enabled the King fo assign Far amountey 
powers to anyone Whitsocver and fo clise 6 
whereby iaceording to the Princes cverything 
m the Act would become ipso fdeto binding 
upon the States  Jhey wanted specific guar 
tees tor the preservation of them troatees and 
igmeticnts with the Crown = [he wie. wis to 
make only such jnovesions of fhe Act uw wea 
specced an the Instrument of Accession wide by 
individual States uppheable to those Stites and 
to specify ifets with acspe € to which th 
Pederal be.whitume night meohke laws for the 
Staite conccrned = Samadurlv io wes dosed the 
the executive without, of the bederition should 
be subject to conditions that might he lad down 
ind accepted under the hustruments of Accession 
the clause cmpowaing the Cosciion Gonce 
to asaume the control of the vlmuinistrifiou in 
the exeont of an emomgeney, With 2 viaw to 
maintuning the trinqalhty of the country 
wis objected to on the mount thu it 
ght afford an cacuse for the tedur al tathowity 
to interfeac in the mtermel ulurs of the State 
In short, tho Statcs demanded thit thal: powers 
rhowld remain untoudud im the cyent ot the 
suspension of the constitution Llry 


24 


also] Palamountcy, will make i better 
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objyectedto the provisions vesting In the Governor- 
Gencril the power to cnfarce fedor2) laws ud 
to wive direction tu States in respect of Federal 
Bubyects in reogud to which they (the States) 
fillcd to maintain v system of administration 
idequite for the purposes of the Act the 
Princes rctuscd to wecpt the principle of setting 
off privileges and amimunitics against a share of 
taxes, ete, assigned to the fuderatmng States 
They also protcsted wuamst the implied subor- 
dination of State Railways to the Statutory 
Ruilwiy Authority 


Lhe Praccs decision eaused av grcat sensation 
ind was promptly scized upon by the Conscrva- 
tive die Lardgin Britain who saw 1n it o weapon 
with which they hojrd to kill Tcderation 
Vir Churchill and Ins funds strove hird to 
Moke 16 appou that the Princes were unwilling 
to cota the proposed lederution In iceply to 
this promimcnut Stites Ministers pointed out that 
then oljcct was not to icfuse to co opcratc am 
the reformed constitution or to opposc the 
formation of the Iqdenition but toa mest on 
ccrtam chanzes in the Bi which they regudad 
wessentitltor the miuntcwince ot the ughts and 
plivilezes of the Statcs 


Sir Samu? Hour showe ] 2 concthatorv 
phat and off red to consider the Princs 
to oprsentattens in prospect ot detuls On the 


howeser hh refused Co 
bring dnt> discussion the question otf Pora 
mountcy, Which wis dctuuatcly outsile the 
purvicw of the Goveuim ot of Indiv Ba ie 
kolated = omphitrevdly that though its 
Majesty s Government trecoznmae the a lvant age 
of turther claruying the prictic zovernings the 
Cxcncse cf Paramountey such issues cannot be 
dt unin d by th considqiation wh ther the 
States d> or do not fed rite Still less Cin a 
& tthaim ut of any outstan ling Cliums of indivi 
dualStat 5b bascd on any such consider etion 


question of prmciple 


On the qu stion of ap c fying the subjects in 
tespect of which the Prmne 6 wie t> federite 
Su Sumucl Hoare snd fis Majesty s Govern 
Inont house never Contemplated 4 Toderation of 
India only as an wsocritign in which British 
Intia ou the one hond and the Tndiin St etes, 
on th other would do no more than wt in 
conc on mitters of Common concern J rom 
un curly stage th discusston lave contied on 
tla cre vti on of a orcanse umon betwecu fhe 
{wo with fla bederal executive and le sink ata 
~Xordrsing on In dielf ot both the powers vested 
in thea tor that purpose At the cnd of an 
vuoi debate mo the House of Commons 
Sir Samu) Hoare said Prstly the qacstion of 
Pouramountcey i one for consideration mi dnd 
wnd it isto y grat cxtent distinct trom fhe 
consideration of afi deral constitution secondly 
we stand on the prmcple that the Crowng 
Leprosentatise must rofadn uldimuate diserction 
Jhiard)y , we recognise th re ate matters Which hy 
tinther discussion ino indie may be wyusted 
whilo in way case (hough federation the States 
willie vchang the control cf Paramountcy furs 
dic share of constitution tl contralover & wade 
fhe ld Of subyocts 


“Place conelustons T dvaw from those con 
sider itions are One th Bilt tit trom worpen 
Int the position of th Princ s tn w,uard to 
lwo, the 
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greatcr part of the Bill has nothing to do with’ 


Paramountcy which 1s not mentioned in the 
Bill The greater part of the Bill has thx rcforc 
to be decidtd on other considcrations and the 
introduction of Paramountcy into thc coutro 
veray should 1n uo way complicate or diulay our 
procccding stcadily and normally with thc Bill 
Lhr¢ = Paramountcy must be dialt with in a 
normal way in India Jt affects all Prints 
whether they fcderatc 01 not and whether the 
Billis passcd or not ’ 


The Sccuretary of States assuranics allsycd 
to sont extent the fcars of Indian Rulcrs 
During the report stage of the Bill amendmc nts 
wore introduad by the Govermnent which 
it 15 belteved, generally meet the issucs raised 
by the Princcs 


A notable contribution tu the discussion about 
the position of the Princis in the future India 
was imade by the Rt Hon V_ § Sastri in o 
a Tich Of public kcturis dcdlivercd carly in the 
year His pomt was that thc inercasing 
emphasis laid by the Prinus on the doctrine 
of the Paramountcy of the British Grown lad 
assumed puch maznitude that the cntire basis 
of the fabric which British India and the Princ: 
woi¢ hoplg to rc Mise hud changed, md Ecdeta 
tiun a5 such thrratcned to swallow the Domimuon 
Status for which they were till then striving 
Undar the present Government of India Act 
1t wus the Governor General acting with his 
Council tht looked aftcr and maintaimed al) the 
powers of Puramountcy undcr thc Grown Tut 
when the constitutional machimery of the 
Government of India was suught to be changcd 
and substituted by ledcration the Prinuws 
claimed for the first time thit the powers of 
Varamouutcy should in the futuro Tcdera 
Governineot vost in the Viccroy alonc acting 
undcr the Crown with ccrtain modifications 
dumanded by thom Mr Sastr argued that sc 
long as the doctrine of the separate individual 
allegianu of cach Prince to the Crown and not 
to the ] cde ral Government of the future exercis 
ing those powers undcr the Crown was mun 
taincd the dominionhood of Tudia would not be 
compltt Mr Sista cilked upon thc Princcs 
to make thr declarations that Dominion 
Status was the ccntral goal ot Indian political 
evolution that the army should be compl tly 
Tndianiscd within a st utcd period and that the 
Prinus would libcralise thcir adimuust ration, 
gLf up roprescutative Institutions, accept the 
principl. of a privy purse and in othe: words 
make their subjects politically efficient 


Congress 1n 1935 36 


Porstetent fadccision chaructcriscd the affair 
of the Congr¢ssi1n}935 3600 There wore re pe rte 
diumands from many sections amonz Congress 
men thomaclyer for a cloar cnunciation o 
poloy ‘The country was kept an the da 
about the Congriss attitnd: towards the im. 
pending constitution, and whether, if Cong- 
ressmen were returned in s mayjority 
once or Mor provincial councils thoy woulc 
accept responsibility tor the adniunistiation 
similarly, €ongross Hindus continued then 
agitation against the netthcy-acccpt-net 1ejyea 
attitude of the Congress towards the communal 
award ihey had proved tothe orthodox sectiun 
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n pow thit Hindus wore not in favow of the 
vevwerime ivttidude of the Coneress on this 
ucstion by succassdully contesting the Clections 
o the Assewmblv in Novempber 193$  Tbey 
ought the Congiess opcnlsy at these cloctions 
mit having succeeded at the polls they did not 
vish fo continuc to be icbels iainst the Con 
Wess c8pccndly as some of the loaders of the 
dsscationts wore old and respected) Congicss 
Men hey therctom tired to secme a rcvision 


f the Congress resolution on the communal 
wald 


Lhe Congiess party inthe Tc tistative Asscmbly 
vlad to implement its lection pronmuse it 
ould not got the House to pass icsolution 
yojectin, ' the ncw constitution = nothing 
Was Muentioncd on the floor of the House vbout 
he constituent assembly nor did it) suececd 
Nn owpouling any ICpPTCSsl Ve Wi ASUS 


But cneouraged bv catam sucecsses which 
it scorucd the party whed pormission fo cAatend 
ts opultumcnutary vetivitis Phe resolution 
tthe 1934 Bombay Congress session p rmitted 
miv the contesting of the then imminent 
Assembly Clections at said nothin, wout tie 
hations to th = provined councils under th 
ww constitution oth Parliam ntary  boaud 
wanted torcgect th Government of India Act 
193) not only by entering the now Councils 
but also by cut ung the Cabin t tnd trom there 
‘orang Govermcnt to abindon the scheme 


There 18 among Congressmen a settion ol 
opinion Winch has always boon opposed to 
aking put in constitutional o: purliamentary 
attividics Although they aim ounabh to 
modtice un alternative prosamme of politic 
wolk nono opcilation o1 civil disobcdicinc’ 
or any other tomm of dincet ution ws 
unthinkable —they cunot bin. th msclvex to 
support the proposal to cay the Counc catis 
programm torts logical conchision of woe pling 
nyumistiics fH and whae the party happius to 
be th a majority 


the controversy between these two sectious 
continucd tor scvetul months without the exc 
cutive of the Congress namely the Working 
Committee of the All Indiy Congress Comatt¢¢ 
giving anv definite dowd in the matter Th ae 
wore se Vital mectings of the Working Colmuittec 
and two me tings of the All india Congress 
Committec not onc of which squarely faced: the 
probl 10, 


Procrastin ition marked some other activities 
of the Congiess during the voar io. 36 
Lherc was repcated talk of conc ited) action 
on the part of (Indian political partica mot 
cspcaally Congicsstcn and Tibcrils to resist 
the new constitution The tdca originated fo 
far back a8 December 1934 when the bipaal 
Icdezation which met at Poona adoptcd some 
strongly world rcdolutions on the rtorm 
proposals fhe president of the liberal 
Jcdcration tor 193. made im eatousive tour 
of India in the course of which he had oppor 
tunity to consult political opinion throughout 
India Tabu Rajcndra Prasad, too found the 
country from one cnd to the other lew 
pahaps of the past Prcsidents ot ihe two 
pruic: political organwetions have travelled 
so widely or acquired so Much iitst-hand 
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knowledge Opinion in the country appucoth 
fuvomcd yomt action by Conmessmnen and 
liberals but the Jeadctship of both o1ganisa 
tions seemal opposed to the idea and the 
ploposail was cvcntuaully droppcd 


Lhe your was also rctnathable for the rapid 
Srowth of the Socralist Purity in th Congress 
[hev dist measured sworda with the oithodo. 
section ino in open acssion of the Congiess tn 
195) uf Karachi  PEhov repeated the attempt 
at Bombuy On both occasions they did not 
nchicve Baanch but during the period Ld3t 36 
they consolniated then position and scorcd et 
mor than anc provindial politreal conterence 
A source of cneomazanent to them wos the 
choc of ther doyen Pandit Jawthairlal Noha 
asthe President of the Constess tor the current 
vent Although cven im the Titest session ol 
the Consiess at Tuckhnow their success af any 
wis nezitive thes have mmdoubtedl become a 
fom to be reckoned with There are mans 
who torccast that it will not be long before the 
Conor ss machinery passes into Sociulist hands 





Tucknow session of the 
Conuiess The choc of the President azainst 
the convention of a man not prosidms ove 
14 ssion In his own province Can be oxpluned 
only by the inscrutable wotkin, sof Mr Gandhi s 
mind Was it a desp rate step calculated to 
vbandon the Conzess to the leit) wings ? 
Qi wasit donc with the hope that the response 
Inhity of offee would curb th enthusiastn of 
Pandit Nehru and comp ] him ta cxcrase a 
Check on bis over vocal tollowers ? On again 
Wisitnomer thin itnexpr sstonofthe country s 
appro tition of the sacifees which) Pandit 
Nobia had made in the cause ot) politic 
fie dom ? 


Whitevar the reasons Pandit Nehiu showed 
ho desire for compromise He was inom than 
CveL ot Sochilst ind made no scant of his 
doctrines His pr sidentiabaddress at Puckhnow 
Wid vinor outspohcou utt vince (lan the speech 
dihivered by himas the Prosident of the Tahore 
sCSdION SEVEN Vous previously If was an 
unequivocal conden ition of the parliuncytars 
bentality of some Contiessmen and wm opan 
wppcul to the Conwess to adopt Che goal ind 
mithols of the Sovict with altarations to suit 


Woe now come to the 


Indlin conditions He saw ono mmedy ton 
Indivs lis cxcept) throuzh socialism = He 
would destroy privite prop ify cxproprinte 


vested intcrcsts without compensation nations 
lise Land and mdusti $s and secure the transfer 
of powtr trom the pr sent holders to the prole 
titrit Jo him tndiv wis put of 1 world 
movement wadnst cCepit ism and mmpearialism 
He was cqually opposed to the Eascist ier 
which deths the middk Cases In short 
he wanted the Conztess to become 2 Workers 
and pe saints otzanisation but this is m- 
pottant and shows that the Pandit ts not 
absolit Is devold of the sense of the practical 

he announced that im spite of his stiong 
convictions, he hud no dusuc to torce his pro 
gramme on an unwilling Congress 


A min holling sach views could hardly be 
evpectad te caunteninc a proposal — that 
Conziesamen should accept office and run the 
administration under a constitution wich he 
had dcnounced as cileulated to consolidate the 


a a 
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hold of Impcualism on India But he found 
that the majority of his collcagucs and Congiesa- 
mien gencraly were inclined to give &@ Chance to 
those who advocited office acceptance as a4 
means of wWieching the constitution trom within 

or at Toast preventing communalists and reac 

Hionauks fiom occupving places of power and 
influance Ife bowed to the inevitable In 
demg so however we revealed that he was m 
viol nt conflict with his co workas but that 
he vielded to them m order to save the Congicss 
fom divntég@ation and the awkward situation 
that would irisc fiom bis rcsigning the prosidcut 

ship onthe eve of on in the midst of the session 


Wf Pandit Nohiu mado an open Cahibition of 
lis cloar cut views Gindhian Congiessmen 
too Made no sccret of thea stout opposition 
to the Woscow ciadt preached by Pandit Nehru 
babu Riaendia Pi iusad crc uted ustu bs dcdirme 
that his hKnowhkdee of the Indian masaes was 
derived from personal contact ond lift in then 
ndst not from books written bv forcign rzuthors 
and for jen conditions a gzibe at Pandit Nehrus 
doctuinatte philosophy thus the — scssion 
progressed neither side upprcaating the othas 
viewpoint but both intent on hecpmg thre 
Conaross Machin ry intact Pandit Nehru 
verecd to postponcment of a decision on the 
question of office wceptance 


The Sactalists succceded = on onc or more 
minor points such as the abindonment of the 
manual lybour it ueliac tor Congress membership 
ind other changes in the Conzress constitution 
They tried to scqure tot Works and poasints 
orgamisitions direct representation on the Con 
gieess) on this) however they Fuled and the 
Whole subject of miking the Congress more and 
more repr sertative of the masses vid responssy¢ 
to their Views and interests was refered to 3 
( ommittcc 


On the question of Congress uttitude towards 
the new constitution the following 1esolution 
was passed at luchnow 


“Wheieas the Government of India Act 
19>> whichis based on the White Papor ind 
the Jomt Parhamentuy Report and which is 
In Many respeats even Worse than the proposals 
conteincd in them im no way represents the 
will of the nition and is dcstencd to facihtati 
and porpetuat¢ the domination and exploitation 
of the people of Indiv and is umposed on the 
country to the awcompiniment of widespread 
repression and the suppression of civil libcrties 
the Congicss raterites ats rejection of the new 
constitution in its Cntiucty 


“The Congicss as reproscnting the wall of 
the Indiw people for nationy freadom und a 
democtitic state dedlaics that no constitution 
imposad by an outside authority and no con 
stitution which curtails the soavcragnity of the 
poopl. of India and dows not icozmsc then 
Hgzhts to Shape ind control fully thar political 
and cconomic future can be accepted In the 
option of the Congress sucha constitution must 
be bascd on the indcpendence ot India as 4 
nation and if can only be framed by a consti 
tu nt iossdembls elected on adult franchise on a 
franchigc which approxmuates to it wo oncaly 
as possible he Conaress therctorc, reiterates 
and strcsscs the demand for o constituent 
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assembly in the name of the Indian people und [to commit itself to any decision at this stage on 
Gulls upon its representatives and wwcmibers mithe question and Icave ito to be decaidcd at the 
the Leginliturca und outside to work for the | proper time bv the Ao} © (utter consulting 
fulflment ot this dcmind the Provincral Congicss Commmittccs 


‘In vicw of the fact that clections tor the | M Gointhiactcd throughout uw consult ant- 
Provincial Pegislitures under the new VE MAN Tin chet He even attended the session Dut as 
according to oficialstatements tube place before | yy yasitor paving, fot his cntiance Although 
fhe ncvt acssion of th Conmarcds this Coneiess | he dad not take put im the procecdings it was 
csolven that in such anevent candidatcsshould | Known th t his personality influenccd most 
be put forward on its hohalf to contest such! of the deciuona at Encknow and dita at a 
seits in weotdance with the mandate of the} ctine of the Workme Committee Jacl at 
Conzicss ind in pursmiunce ofits dcchircd potty } Wardha when oan open bre iS nes Rial 
Such cand fites must te chosca from those 8ho though his sood offices Honmay be mentioned 
fully support the Cong s¢ objectives ob Indian) yo ya itastration ot the nowimng power of 
independence and plete thems Wes to CUiv | So yibsts onsite the Congress that. dor the 
out its pohoy in agid te the Penshit ics fies! aa Fons HIo1k tao wdvobltes at 
Pho A EC © shall plece betore fac country | Moscow plidisophy ware given se ton the 
piot te the cecfion a mani sto capluning the ;Oxcautiveotthe Congr s 
poltical and cconomic poliay und prog) wnmc at RA GARR LAI) RITA eae 
the Conziess in conformity with the resolutions In 193 3645 complete without 4 sideqaance ee 
persed by it trom: time to time Phe Provincial] 6), Kelclnation- ot im eokleac. Judaic he 
Conziess Commntte;s mau huthar supplament (ones to day not ws it was few decades 
the manttoste by adding thereto speqiic atcms Tae it has deentiunstormed out ot reconnition 
Which have a specail tpplication fothan TeOspee Fat, devdopmient has becn such thet xevcral ot 
tive poviness All PLON ane Ja} MANE St OCS | gh, olf stagers had to Jeave rt and torm them 
must In approved by the Working Committed | ayes into rival pobtwal orgumsitions — Its 
of the Vor € ¢ creed has been Changed and its mcthod of work 
Resolved further that the tun tions of the | ulfered butat comains to divy the most powcrtul 
Parhamentuy boud be dischug doin futme fpolitical orgiums tionin the land 
by the Working Comittee of thi \U Indie | It was ploposec by some tommner Conver ssman 
Conzrcss Committee The Workins Commuttce lent as ta be the Jubilee colebrations were 
BH Vthorised to yppounrt such fouls or com concerped the PTE nt moamazers of the Can rress 
mutters may boca sary Coors CC CUONS | nontd so trime the prosrumme is to make it 
to [czslatunes wowed asto cuide co ordinate possibk dot nan Gontessmen and crs’whik 
ind control the vetisidi s of Congress mamhers Cong ssmon to purfipate in them Phe 
mothe Lezstitures Accordingly the PA da hanes of the macuners did vespond to (his 
montuy Boud uecd not be reconstituted re ane at Phas attatude toupled with the fact 
here vita that the session ob Ohe Piha Fedarition was 
Ihe gacstion of acccptince of non oiecep timed tomact uo Naspin vbort the sume time 
tince of Offucs by Congress metnbers cleate ly prevented sev ral prominent ox Con ressmen 
to the Penshiturcs und the new Constitution [trom tiakins part go the prumdcipel cole bration 
havinghoon sitatedinthe country the Con ces oof the Tabiles whol was helt in Pombay an 
in view of the nocertunti s of the situation; Pecos roaf the place where the tiist session 
wot Miy develop couswlers it mad visal |e of the frndiin Nitional Concress Inet in ($s 
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The definite brevh between the modcrate Withuna short time of the pubheation ot the 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its) report, the Libcral Tedaration mat at) Poona 
special acssion in Bombay in August 1918 (2de under the presidency of Pandit) Uidayanath 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of Kuni In dus address to the Tedcration he 
the National Liberal ’ederation which has einee surveyed the cntire political situation m_ the 
then, been the plattorm of Indian moderate country and was very outspohon im his analysis 
leaders. It held its flist session in of the Joint Parliamcntiry (Committee's Report 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Baneijce Tle condemned It tor its communal basis for the 
presiding. The Federation idopted for its plucofemiacnceit iaezned to the Services, tor 
creed the old (¢'ngress formula which the Introduction of iducct Clection to the 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress Central Lozislature for the safeguards, for the 


proposal to cstablish sccond chambars m twa 
When the report of the Jot Paliimentary vagitional provinces, and vbovc all for the 


Se a ated a ats i ee onission of any reference to Dominion Status 
retamed all the objectionable foatures of the 7 Poms the goal ot India 

White Paper but was ictrograde in iespect of — The session wab temiarhkablo for tho show of 
one or two essential tactors of democrat. defiance to authority staged by a siuall section 
government, such as the method of chetion to | of young Liberils who tended to move towards 
the Central Lezislatare | the ft) «Their manoouvie failed, howcver, and 
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the session contented itself with passing a 
1csolution of strong protest against the reforms 
proposals contained in the J P C Report 
Another notable feiture of the procee lings at 
Poona was the outspoken speech delivered by 
the Rt Hon V 8 Sastri who said Liberals 
cannot give their actlve cooperation to a 
Government preprued to enact a constitutgon in 
d¢flance and disregaid of our dearest wishs 

that wonld be sunelde" His speech caused a 
sensation at the time inasmuch as he used 
lanzuaze which is not or Hnaly uscd by Tiber us 
or by himsclt Jor instance he sud that the 
sifeairds in the JT P ( Repo amounted to 
blachmul He warned Brita that her trade 
would sufter if she persisted in’ thrusting on 
unwilling India the White Paper Reforms 
pProposwils The lead given by Mi Sastir was 
tiken up by the bedcration which passed the 
followine resolution 


“The Nationil Tiberal Fcderation of Indit 
records its profound regret it finding that the 
Joint Select Committee Report, insterd of 
removing the glvring defecds und short comaugs 
of the White Pape proposals that were pomtid 
out hy the Leder ation atits two pic vious Ressi0ns 
has in utter disregard ot alinost the entire body 
of Indium opnuon of vl shades, including the 
Britisti fndian delegation to the Jomnt Select 
Committee mfroduced farther highly objec 
tionitble and reovctionury featuies rendeimeg 
responsibic government inthe Provinces and the 
Contre which the British Govcrument profess 
to give to India wholly huisory = Pho Leder 
tion a4 convincc? that any constitution based 
on the Jincs of the Jomt Select Committec 4 
rcpoit will be wholly unaca ptable to wt shades 
of Indian politial opinion and will tar from 
Waying very much intinpify the prescnt deep 
political fiscontent im the country Tht 
}cderation thercfore dacs not want anv lezsh 
tian bistd upon the Jomt Select Cominittec s 
1 port 


Thor warning and advice produced no e¢ftect 
on the Biutish Governincat, who went on with 
their plan to complhte the scheme = [he Liberals 
put up vary few candidates for cluction to the 
Legislative Assembly and cven those few 
suttercd defeats the only I1beral to be returncd 
being Sir Cowasy: Jehangit from Bombay 


Phe oxtremust tone of the procecdimgs of the 
Poona session of the Liberal Federation mide the 
Liborals very popali imonz Conttessmon 
Uthough the latter still continue L toa look upon 
the fab rala with a cettum amount of pobticd 
contescension the outburst ot protest with 
which the Pthorus greeted the report cf the 
Jot Parhamentury  Conuulttees ou Indtin 
Retorms gave vise to Che hope in sont quarters 
that there might bo a repetiion of the united 
front which datian political partic presante t 
to the Simon Commesion mo 1927 Opan 
suggestions ware mide by Iciders of Congress 
and other schouls of thought that the two should 
come Closer together and ¢xvplore the possibilities 
of united action «Both Babu Rajondra Prasad 
mid Pandiv Hordaynath Kunzru the Presidents 
of the Gongress and the Liberal Pcterition: 
respectively were undoubtcdly anxious to, 
évoly¢ a jotmula whereby the two groups could: 
take comerted m asures to imect the mew con | 
stitution 


— 


Pies be drawn up without debvy 
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The country was decply mfcurested in this 
move which was widely discuascd in the Indiin 
press Ihe extreme left wing warned the 
(Conzress a,uinst having wything to do with thi 
Jibrrus while risht wing Tiberals opposed any 
Joint action with the Conzrcas leventunlly 
however the proposal fizzled out mainly owing 
to tundamcntal difteronce between the two nm 
then goul ant policy 


fhe position of the Tihtial Party wis clearly 
plumed at the annwal session of the Liberal 
Te lorition which met ut Nagpur in Doccmber 
193) Mr - Ro Venkatrima  Sastri who 
presided sud We who chim to be progres 
SIVC Und nitionuist showd po im and work the 
now € owornment of India Act andl to the cate nt 
possiile keep out unpro.ressive Gaments from 
the Coun als Pntering the Coun ish we we too 
to wreck the Act by mdiscaminite opposition ? 
Ido nof cxpicf any such prowtamin to succeed 
Phe unity required has yet fo be created = he 
idded sand) when that) unty is created 
Wreching tay not be neeessiry for socurmeg 
fhan.cs iu the constitution 


He entercd upon in claborate critiaam of the 
Government of In jay Act of 193) indi sud that 

It hid erceted as far as the combme t ingenuity 
Mf lawyers and Purhwmentuy drattsmen con 
qract th mo berrieades auinst) full Dominion 
Stitus «ver bein, ittumel He contir ued 
If we do not work the Act) the Act locs not 
ther) y become moperative 4 const ler vile 
section of our countrymen oun be pot to work the 
Act We are disorzumsed ind disunited = We 
Who chum ty be ptonressive and mation else 
should joi and work the Act und to the cstent 
possifle keep out unpro,ressie Clements fiom 
the Councils the work withm the Coundls 
will quicken the work iw the country 9 In 
power we can dou picat deal more thin 1s 
opposition conticts und 198 actitions will mike 
smooth the path of woth anl uwhievement = Jn 
the provinces a programme of wrecking is 
unwase nd entry into Conn ih and ieceptance 
pot offer Showd not bc avoided In the centre 
here 19 litth chance ofa majorty 4}l proses 
wave parties shoul) welcome opportunities ot 
working in int out of Coun is in collaboration 
with one another without m uy way Ere wAtine 
with then other loyalties A party plosramme 
In such a 
progrtmmec 8hould be include 1 reHef to agricul 
turists landless labourers and atbain wotkas 
ind the educated unemployed 


The session wis remarkable for the element 
of roullem importe! into the proceedings os 
compare ! with the threats vorcad af the previous 
session at Poona Lhe iotlowing resolution was 
passed at the Ni,pur % ssion 


(a2) The Nvutional Liberal Le leration§ ot 
Indit while reathtming its rosolition ot last 
vear regect4ihit mutter diste.ird of the Uniost 
unamimous Indian opinion the J ritish Purliy 
ment not only did not accept ve smile sug stlon 
for impravement from Indies point ol Sicw 
but imposed the Government of In tia Act 194) 
on the country with further objectioueble 
pros isions addcd 

(6) kit) the National Tiberal Tederstion 
onsiders that im the circumstances of India 
nything liho + buy ott of the new constitution ig 
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futile and imposable and is thercforc of the 
opmuon thit WW nvfionalista of all parties anid 
gionps in the country should in the suprom 
Interest» of Indy. art tozefhar om the gence el 
dlection whieh we to be held under the new 
Act so 15 to cxtract from it whatever zood tt 
cin yield so a6 to aceclerate the reform of the 
constitution on lines demanded by and accept vble 
to Judian opmion 


(c) The Tiberv Tcderation reiterates thit 
no constitution Cin satisfy Indian opmion which 
docs not ipprovimate as neuly ws may be to 
the constifutions ot the Donunions ind con © le 
to the people of Tn dita the full rights of niftontl 
self sovcrmment with the uredt chlo itngum 
ot reservations tor a short poriod fined by 
statute uml which turther docs not make tor 
nbtiow ul suladatiou 


Tt 18 not noteworthy thit the Rt Hon Vv S 
Strives) Sustrr whe wis in rec uditant mood 
we Poons gave the Tiberal dalenates constr ite 
tive Vivace ut Nagpur = Referimotothe uparent 
In ongriuty im pirts (a) and (Ph) of the resolution 
he justifle | it by saying that the constitution 
wis thrust upon them moi wiv they could not 
cscape Jt they did not work the 1 forms son 
onc cst woull work them However dark th 


Mustim Organisations, 


Aituwition might he if was nmcreseuy that they 
should come out of the waldirness and work 
he constitution Whit they could do mn ten 
yoars by accepting office they conld not do in 
100 veats by remaining out of at Phe Ministers 
must be mon of clear vision and carry on then 
duti s with honour ind be prepued to resizn 
office if retainmes it involye l betriaving the an 
terests of India Phe consstitution cowld be 
wet to zool purpose the building up of + 
constitution more vceplable to the people 


Mr Sastri advocated catching childron youns 
Yd ambuing theny om their education wath the 
1loas ot Inotherhood and nationiism be on 
poople Who bid hnown .reatness once conld at 
be dame} altosether sud Mr Sastiy | Despite 
the reforanee to joint action mm conjunction with 
other polotical purtacs Patetal leaders Jost no 
fin in miekinzat clou that they had no aten 
tion of wbindonms ther a thaence to the sal 
of Dominion Stitus “hn! th a oppos tion te 
Congress will tuk Phe door te co oper ition 
between Con stassmien and Pabcruls was finally 
clascd by Pantin Jawthiudal Nehrin who wis 
chosen to preside over the Pucknow session of 
the Indian Nationalist Comzress phe Woscow 
Jo tring which he preached am Apel 19 3¢ 
comp TT brbenils ft) pursue theif own course 


MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS 


The awakening of political conscionsness| whith benefited the community aga whek and 
among Mushms in India as a separate entity | secured fori{ mghts and privileacs which nnits 
dates hack to 10906 when the All India Mushm | alone could bung = Lhis work was curd 2 
Leagne wis formed lt worked up its influcnce' sti pfuithirin 19> 5.6 when complete amity of 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ton, outlook charactcrsed the 1 tivities of WH Mustin 
years old it became sufficiently impoitint orzanmations As these lines .o to pre the 
to enter into an agrecment—khnown amee}leudersctth: community uc sfirvin to pert t 
as the Tucknow Pact—with the powerful] the unification and orzanise the Community all 
Indian National Congress The IJ eagne fell! over the countiyso asta cnable if totace the 
on evi] days in the ‘twenties, and differences set | fist elictions uniar the proviner antonomy 
in among its members When cnhinced powers scheme 

Muslim League—-Jhe All Indiv 


were conferred on India by the Montford The 
Reforms, Muslims became more and more Musiim Tcague came inty bemg in 1806 out of 
pohtically mmded and begin to ssphe for a the univcisal desne among leading Mitssalm ins 
greater share in the control of the admuustrition of that time for an cffective organisation to 
of the country and in Government posts lLhis protcet their communi interests With a 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body view to sccure separate Mushm rc presentation 
whose promoters concentrated on ayegreasive In the legislative bodies of the lind undcr the 
presentation of Muslim demands With the Minto Morley scheme of constitutional reform 
prospect of still further constitutional rcturms then under discussion, Indian Moslems who 
at the end of the first ten years of the working had been hitherto kceping aloof fiom politus 
of the Montford & heme, there Jeadets atrove to organised the Teague Its original objects 
Organise Mualims into an influcntial body whih were the promotion of loyalty to British Govern 
would safeguard their intercats more effcctivcly ment, the protection of political and other 
than the Jeague The result was the All rights of Mussalmans and to place their needs 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1928 ‘The and aspiritions before Government in temperat 
publication of the Communal Award and its, language and to promote inter reommunil 
inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms unity without prejudice to the other objects 
in 1933 helped this process of consoldation of the League Moslem opinions = slowly 
An attempt was made early in 1934 by the Agn advanced and in 1913 the securing of aclf 
Khan to consolidate the community by healing governm( nt within the British Impl was in 
the split within the Muslim League and if possi cludedintheobjects The I cawuc was a powor 
ble, bringing the League and the Confirence to juland Influential body {n19loand71917 and 
gether to work asa united body His Highness what is known agth JTucknow padt of (om 
succeeded in the former, but failed in thc Jatttr muna) representation sairived at b«iween the 
Neverthclesa, the spirit of unity that was engen League and the Congrus In 1916 was bodily 
dered by the peact move persisted and, althongh incorporated in the Govorninent of India Act 
the League and the Conference fun tioned separa }1919. The birth of the Khilafat Committee 
tely, they worked with a commonness of purpose ' however overshadowed tli League whith from 
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1919 bad almost disappeared till April 1928 
In 1924 however, some influential Moslem 
leadcrs like Mr M A “Jinnah thouzht that 
the khilafat Committtes functions having 
eciwed in vicw of the Turkish deposition of 
the Khalifa decided to revive the Lcague which 
mot under Mr Sinnah’s chairmanship at Lahore 
in May 1924 


A schism set in with the announcement of the 
personnel of the Statutory Commission on 
Indian Reforms The non inclusion of Indians 
on the Commision was construed by a certain 
section of the Muslims as an insult 
India and those who held this view dccided to 
boycott the Commission The majority of thi 
community, however, thought otherwise 
Jhe Teague s domestic quarrels were, however, 
scttlhal culy in 1934 and it has since becn 
functioning witi vigour under the leaderslup 
of Mr Jinnah 


The publicstion of the Nehru Report hastened 
the advent of the All-Partises Muslum Conference 
Lhe Conference w as cilled in 1928 to counter ict 
the effuct of the Nehru Report and to formultte 
the Muslim community s demind in regard to 
the tutwe constitution of Indiv With the 
rUabiidtation of the Tcvgue early 111934 thi 
(omfcicnce natatally suffercd somewhat in 
Influaance the present position of the Con 
tc1enco 1s that it represents extremist Muslim 
opinion while the Icague stands for concilia 
tiou with Hindus and, politivally, holds more 
advanced views, 


Mushim Activities in 1933 36 —The publ 
qvhon of the Wiute Paper sct the + iwious 
Muslin organisations busy lhe cxrecutive 
bowd of the Al India Mushm Conference 
moet totether wl asked for the larzest 
measure of fiscal oadmumistretive and [cts 
lative vutonomy for the provinecs demandcd 
the cuitulment or the Governors powcrs and 


wiscd statutery safe suirds for the protection: Shrme im 7 chore 
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(0 operate with any othe: party “ with a view 
to secoling such a future constitution foi India 
as would satisfy the people’ 


‘Lhere was 2 full in the political ictivitics of 
Muslims until late in 1935 Dung the Budget 
session of the Legislative Assembly, Babu 
Rajcndra Prasad the Picsdent of the Cougriss 
hald prolonged consultations with Mr Jinnih 
with a vicw to ariiving at an agrved tormiula to 
1eplice the Awird Lhe Muslim spokcsman was 
cady to explore avenues of inte: communal 
concord but refused to consider any proposal 
whith sought to take iway trom the community 
What it had becn given unda the Award ‘Lhe 
Congress leider on hie pat was willing to mako 
Any sacrifice fo the minority community provided 

the anti national sepirate electorates’? were 
substituted by joint clcctorates  Aftcr about a 
foitnight » nigotiation they evolscd a formula 
whereby Musluns retained the rights given to 
them undcr the Award but agiccd to substitute 
Separate by jolot clatorate on the under 
stinding thit a franchise ditfoient to that 
governing the Hindus wis made applicable to 
Muslims 80 as to brung the Jatter’s voting 
sticugth in proportion to then populativn ratio 
Lh formuly did not prove acccptible to Benzal 
md Punjab Hindus who opeetl the diffcrential 
franchise und ilso objected to Muslims becoming 
1 statufory majorly m= those two Provinces 

| Phus the porce pauleys brokho down and the two 


, communities continued to drift upatt 


Recently the VMushm Teanue has agun been 
couccatrifing its attention im cfforts to consol 
date the position of the Mushm comnunty 
{nhke the Consress the Hindu Vahasiubha and 
dled obguilsitions the Musimte ors unts ition 

md de wdars moamtamed dyscrect salonce on public 
questims the only cxaception to this wis thei 
idvociey of the riphts of the Mushmes to whit ts 
hel ito be a mosque in the compound of a Sohh 
which was dcamolsbed an the 


af the puscnal jaw, education aud culture of ¢ yuse ofone mzht ind on which prolonged Cam 


Mushims Sonduly the )erzue session ut 
(aleutts oxprosscd dissatisfaction with such ol 
the Jsovinions of tle Communil Award and the 
White Paper as fall short of th Muslim demands 
In icspect of thar acpresentivtion in tle Toss 
latures the Delhi Session of the = Tcigue 
wintcd the Governors powers to be clearly 
deine td am the constitution ind oppuscd ul 
cilorts t» chinge the Conumunal Awad 


Lhe publication of the report of the Joint 
Puhamentary Committe towuds the cnd ot 
1934 caused an outburst of opposition ino thic 
country ind most leadaip showed a tendancy to 
join othas in condanung the Committccs 
findings but Muslims va a rule rested content 
with criticism and did not go to the length of 
uiging the resection of the new schame TP vccpt 
for abMU group ot Nationalist Muslim in the 
Congress the community as a whole expressed 
its readincsa to work the 1rew constitution 
despite its defects 


the Muslim Tcasue too condiemncd tlic 
1 P © Report as more scactionary thin the 
White Papa but dcaded to accept the Award 

yo dar us uo gocs until a substitute as agiced 
Upun by the varlous communities concerned 
On that basis it declared its leudincs, to 


nun warkire Wis wage Ebctwocn the Sikbs ond 
the Muslims of the Punjab resultin, im scious» 
diamine to Inte ind propaty The Mushin 
| Stlauce Wasobviously duc to them desire to t ache 
then problems moa retlistic mina 


The spccch of the President to uid the 1csolu 
tions idoptad by the 1936 session of the All 
fiddly Wushim Tet.juc which met mo Tombty 
indicate the attitude ct the camummuuty tow ids 
political questions  Saned Su Woe Hassan 
Who presticd complained about the dafects 
ot the constitution of 193) but declared himscif 
ln uinst any proposal to wreck it if by wrecking 
wis mneing the creation of dctdlocks m= thi 
lushidures the Jeague wumiumously pissed 
the followme resolution Whereas the Parke 
mentary system of Government which is bam, 
introduced m this country with the mau,uration 
Of the now constitution presupposes the formu 
tron ot partics with a wal defined policy ind 
progmamny winch figlitite the cducation ot 
the clectoratc and co opcrition between 2roups 
With approvmate aims and nes and ensures 
the workme ot the constitution to the best 
advantacc and whereas moda to strangthen 
the sulidarity of the Musing conumunity and to 


secure tor the Muslims their proper and cffcctive 
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Share in the province governments itis cssential 
that the Muslims should organise themselves 
as one purtv with in idvainced and progressive 
programme it is hereby icsolved that the 
All India Mushm [ cague do t the atc ps to (contest 
the approaching provingal elections wd for this 
purpose appomnt Mr Jinnab to form a ccntral 
election board under hib presidentship con 
sisting of nof less than 35 members with powers 
to constitute ind affiliate provinciil rion 
bouds in various pro inces havin, repard to 
the condition of cach province and dévisc ways 
snd me ins tor carrying out the aforcs ud objects 


Whike agrecing to woth the provincl tischemes 
nde: the new constitution fot whit ©) worth 
despite its objectionable features the Jeanu 
criticised the tederal Schaine incorporated mi the 
Government of India Actot193>.as most rex 
tioniry retro,rade 


InjmMious aud fatyl to the 
intercste or India 


Phe followmy ts the text ot the resolution crt 
ti ismg the Act which wes moved by Mr Jinn uh 
the pormancut Presidcnt of the Le usue 


The AN India AMluslim, Poan,uc enters its 
Cmaphatic protest against forcing the constitution 
vs citholied in the Govermnm ut of India Act 
ot 193) upon the pcople of India a.unst their 
will and m spite of their rep ated di approval 
and dissent expressed Ey various partis ind 
bodich in the country 


The Tetzuc consilers that) having nmguad 
to the conditions provulin, vt present in the 
countty the provincial schem oof the consti 
tution bo utilised tor whet iba worth in spite of 
the most) objection le feutures  Contamed 
therein whith render the rik contiol ant 
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responsibility of the Vinistry und the Legislature 
ovir the entire fleld of Government and the 
Administ: ttion mug tory 


The Teugue is clearly of the opnuon that 
All India federal scheme of the Central 
Govetumeont cmbodicd in the Govarnmecnt of 
India Act of 1935 i+¢ fundameutally bad ut is 
most rouwtionay readrozride injurious and f ital 
t> the vital interests of Doritish Indiaicis aae 
the Indian Stites ind itis culculited to thwart 
and ddlay indetinitdy the realisation of India s 
most chershcdl goal of complete respousible 
govetutRent und is totally unacce pt rhle 


The Tergue considers thit the = british 
Porlivmgent Showd still take the carllest oppor 
tunity to review the whole situation utrerh 
revourdin,, the Contral sehen betore i is im 
vuguratcd oor clsc the Teague teas convinced 
that the present scheme will not bring peace 
and contentment to the people but on the 
confrary it will fe ad to dis ster it torccd upon and 
persisted mn ab its cntircly unworkable in the 
interests of Indix and her pcople 


Another feature of the activitics of the Muslim 
ke uders during £9?) $6 was thelr desire to secure 
the Fetterment of the contition ot the masses 
Ibe lead this mitter wis zivcn by HH th 
Api Khin who plo vded for 1 sust uncd cconome 
prloglamm = for the uplift of the lirge toby of 
Muslins With this economic prop umm on 
than lips the Mushm loaders at the time ot 
writin, ure busily cheated m cduceting Muslin 
chaforites and portectim. local communal 
orguniz ions o thit the policy and prow umm 
ol the Mushims mrecird to the coming provines al 
Bovermmicnts could bo pursucd with oa sin.len 4s 
of purpose all over the country 


the 
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The seeds of the Govaintuent of India Act | 
which was placed on the Statute Book in 3035 
Weic sown as far back 38 the sutumn of 19307 
when th Indian Round tt dé Confurence net 
in Iondon for the first Ne Thee scpstons 
of the conference Ware hdld and it concluded 
on Jkcomber 24 19352 Sonn monthr later 
the Boitish Government publishcd thar proposals 
for the 1cfo1m of the Indian constitution based 
on tho largest Measure of agement raachid 
at the thrice sessions of the Round lable Con 
ference = These proposals wore cmbodid in a 
Whit« Papo (March 1933) which was ictcrred 
toa Commiuttcc of the two Hous, of Parliament 
The Committcc submitted its 1eport in Octobu 
1934) «Rased on the recommcndations of this 
(onmittcc the Govcrnmcnt of India Bl was 

resented to Parliament in Octobir £935 = Ihe 
311) has sinec bceome law with a few changes in 
its passage through Parhancnt 


Iho Act propows to xt upa Icdcration with 
respousibility at the Centic and to provide for 
plovincial autonomy as @ preliminary step 


The Fedcration which the Act provides differs 
fsom those 1n other parts of the world becans 
its units are not homogencouw The Indian 


States ditlar widely trom the british India | 
Provinces Jdese complications rouct ae the 
constitution As Sip Samuel Hoard sad in the 
Hous ot Commons — they react fol instance 
upon the provisions as to how the f daration is 
to In tormed toritas obvious that the Princcs 
boing voluntary azeats can only cafcr ot they 
own volition Jhcy react ipain upon the 
hind of cxecutive and the Kind of legislature 
thet 1s propomd cach sid of the federation 
obviously demanding adc quate representation 
both in the govermmcut and in the tcderal 
kgislatune [hes react again upon thie relations 
Intween the two Fcedcral Chambers the Princes 
from the first attaching the greatest possible 
importance to the Chambi 1s having «qual powers 
fluy vasct furtha upon the Ist ot federal 
subjects the Princes again rightly sisting that 
apait from the functions of Government which 
they surrenda to the Pcdaration there should 
be to intcarfercnce In thei: internal save ce ignty 
These Complications Make a formidabl list of 
dsffic ulties 

Ihe Act acta up a Tedcral Bxecutrve similar 
to tho responsible cxccutives in oldier fedcrations 
of the Linpince The whole executive powcr of 
the Fideration is confericd on thc Governot- 
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Gineral and his Minist«rs arc appointid to 

vid and adviac him and hold office duting 
his pleasure The Ministry shall consist ot 
persons in whom the Le zislature has confide nc 
and the Govcrnor Gcneral shall dismiss them 
whin they lose that confidence 


In contrast however with Dominion ( onstitu 
tions the Governor Genaial of Tndia is given 
syxctal powers by the Act In the first place 
the Departments of Forcign Affans 1 cclessastical 
Affalisand Dotience are reserved ound wall be 
administand by him through the weney of 
counscllors in the second plaice 
dc partments be May act In cortamn Gases and for 
oe purposes otherwise than on lus ministcrs 
MG Aa Ca 


The Actimposs upon him spe cal iesponsibili 

tus for 
(QQ) The prevention of any grave nienact to 
the peace or tranquillity of India or 
anv palt thercot 


The safc guardimy ot the flnancial stabilts 
wnd credit of th Tcderal Government 


Th sategairding of the = le zitimatc 
imtercsts of the mimorntis 


Lhe securing to and to the dependents 
of persons who ae or have been 
members ot the public sarviecs ot wy 
richts provided or preserved for tham 
by or under the Act and the safeguard 
ing Of the kt gitimate interests 


Phe prevention of discrimination 


The prevention of action which would 
subject goods of United Kingdom o1 
Burmese orfzin imported into India 
to discriminatory or pawl treatment 


The protection of the rights of any Indian 
Stati and the rights and dignity of the 
1ulers thereat 


The securing that the duc discharsc ol 
lik junctions with resprct ta matters 
withicspect towloch hears by on unda 
the Act rcquucd to act in his discretion 
ol to cxercise his individual yudgine nt 
mw onot Proyudicad or amp ded by any 
course of action tukcn with respect to 
any other matter 


(/) 
() 
(i) 


(1) 
() 


(7) 


(A) 


the Tcdeual lagisliture will consist of two 
chambers the Council ot State and the Feder 
Aysemiily Phe Cound? of Statc will consist 
of not mom than 104 yopresentatives of the 
tedirifing Indian States and of Loe sept santa 
tives of British India chectcd by the poopl. of 
whom fix will bc chosen by the Govetnor Gonetal 
in is discretion = Pho Conncilof Stat sto bet 
pormancnt body with a provision that a thid 
of its memicts should retire cvety third ycar 
(ho 1ptoncutatives of British Indla are to be 
chosen on a communal basis while Chore ot the 
States will In appomtcd by the Rulets of the 
States conccincd In accordance with the relative 
iank and importance of the State ( See table at 
the end of this chapte: for the compomtin of 
thr British Indian half of the Council of State ) 


Phe Fedc ial Asso mbly will consist of not mor 
than 125 1epri a ntatives of the fede tating Judiin 
Mtates and of 250 repsodontatives of British 


in all other. 
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India mostly cl cted by the Provincial J egisla- 
tuna—by the lower House of the Provincfal 
Legislatures wher ver there are two Hous s 


Th # acral Assembly is to continue for five 
years from the date appointed for their first 
meeting aftcr the cxpiration of which 1t will by 
dissolved’ =oThe distribution of seats here will 
alko be on a communal bisia = Thur the Hindu 
Muslim and Sikh scats will be fillcd by the 
Trepiesentatises of those Communitics In the 


Provincial Assemblies voting separatcly for a 


proscuibed number of communal aats Ds 

pussed Clasacs will have representation from 
among the Hindu scats Besides these three 
main groups Turopans Anglo Indians Indian 
Christians icprescntatives cf commera aud 
industry landholdcrs represcntatiscs of labour 
and women will have pcats (See talle at the 
ond of this chapter for the ermposrtion of 
the Breotish Indian half of the J deral Assembly ) 


An annual financial statement ge tting 
out the cstimated receipts and cxpenditure of 
the TPcderation in respoct of covery financial voar 
will tx laid before both Chambers of the Tedetal 
La rial at ure [lu estimates of Cxpenditure wil 
show scparaftaly the sums requircad to mect 
oxponditurc charged upon the revenues of the 
Ecderatien and the sums wquied to met 
other oxpenditure proposed to be made tiom the 
sinus ofthe Tederition = Ttems talling under 
the formar catcgoty will not be submuittcd to 
th vote of the begishitme = With v view to the 
Obsctvance Of the well recognised prumerple ot 
public flnanec that no proposal for (he imposition 
of taxation o1 for the appropniation of public 
‘revenues Should be made otherwise than om thy 
rosponsibilitv. of the Ixecute it as) provided 
in the Act that no demand tor a grant is to he 
mide tnkss rmcommended by the Governor 
(enc al 


the Federal It zislature alone may make laws 
pon any federal subject ind the Provincial 
Tc gislatiac alon) may make }iW4 upon anv 
subset thenfid as Coneiurrent but fn Caxsv 
of conflict Coderail ) gishition shall prevail andess 
the provinaal liw has been reserved for tlre 
consid ratien of the Governor Gena and has 
ice ved his a sent 


The fon going is i description of the framework 
ot the tadia federation When halt of the 
Tndian States on the basis of population iid of 
representation in the Upper Ledcral Chamber 
have acceded and after both Houses of Parla 
mont have prosented wn addicss te His Majcsty 
paying that the bederation may bo brought 
Into cvpstena oa Royal Prodamation will give 
k gale ffcct tothe federation of India 


The Creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative nits including two new ones 
nanily Sind and Uriska some ol which Inive 
In nant wars found it very dithcult to make 
both cnds mect, and the necd for astong Central 
Government presented some very difficult 
financial problams for th flamers of the con 
atit ution Lhe ulocation of sowccs of taxation 
and the seftlanent of heads of cxpenditwe 
and dcbta not only to cnable the provinws 
progicssivily to develop but also to providt 
the Gcntral Governme ot with ade quate funds to 
discharg. its All-India responsibilitics was tho 
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main problem To secure a satisfactory solution 
of this problem the expert advice of Sar Otto 
Nieme yi 1 Was sought His rccommendations 
are stunmaised clsewhcre imi this volun 
(Ste page 671) 


Tin Governmcnot of India Act iso cstablishes 
a Statutory Railway authority which will take 
ovat the cxccutive authority of the Federation 
ip oacspect of the regulation construction 
miintenance and opciation of railways coming 
under the Jurisdiction ot the He dcral Govcrmuc nt 
Ihe powers which the Governor Gcneral possesses 
of takin 2Ction in virtuc of speGal vesponsabilithis 
and in respect ol the resaaved subjeety oxtend 
to the gnaing of dicctions to the Railway 
ruthority 


Under the Act a Podcral Cowmt is to be 
(Stablishcd which wil consist of a Chict Tustic 
ot India and such nttnber of other Judges as 
Hib Majcoty may deem mea sbary = The Federal 
Cowt willordinaly sitin Db It willhave an 
original yurisdiction and an appt late purisdiction 
in the latte: m appeals from High Coutts im 
British India and in Todcrited Stites — [ts 
oniginal Jurisdiction will cxtcnd to any dispute 
bitwocn any two oT mor ot the tollowim, 
namely the bedaiation any of th Provinces 
und any of the Lederited Stites | Prosiston 1s 
also made for oan auppral to the | Jadicral 
Conmuttee of the Privy Counc] trom iv dccistim 
ot the Tcdctal Comet 


In Act abohshes the Counalof th Scerctary 
of State for Indii and makes lumov Minister cf 
the Crown imdisidually icsponsible tor the 
excise of all authority vested in the Crown gn 
wlition tothe attinsotInka He will however 
contintic to bow membor of the Cabinet wd of 
Parhiment to whieh bodice he will be responsible 
fol lis iwctions 


Provincial Constitutions . 


It may truke tuo or three yoars before th 
fc dora) part of the Constitution ms icady to func 
tion In the mevotime Provindial Autonomy 
will be st up Under the Act there will be 
cleven Governors provinces numnely Madtas 
Bombay Bonz the United Provinces thie 
Punjab Pihar th Ccutial Provinces and Borat 
Awam tho \ WoT Frovinceo Orissa and Sind 
with power to the Crown by Orde? In Counc 
to erate if dccomced necessary anew Provinu 
incrcas. ot diminish the arc. of any provind 
ye alter tle b undarics of any Provinec Lhe 
Provincial Lxccutive will bo imilar to that of 
vhe Ledcration in form 


Tn addition to the Governors Provinecs there 
will bh the tollowmyg Chict Conumestoncrs 
provinads British Baludustan Dolhi Ajmer 
Mcrwara (oo the Andaman and Niwobna 
Trlands, the arca known as Panth Piplida and 
such otha Chiuf Comimissionais Provinas as 
may Ik created undar the Act which will br 
administered by the Govctnon Genaal acting 
through a Chict Commnissioncr to be appointed 
by him 


The Provinus of Midrat Bombay 1k ngal 
the United Provinces Bihar and Assam will 
have two Chambers ne ie and Lowcr namely 
the Leglslativ. Coundil and tlhe Legislative 
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Asa mbly whilk the othcts will have only one 
Chamber the Jigislative Assembly Ji presen 
tation in the Fcaslitive Assembly will be by 
pe palate alectorates tor cach community based 
on the provisions of the Communal ({waid as 
modiflicd by th Poona Pact of Scptambar > 
1932) undo winch a» mumbcr of scath out of the 
OATS Classified aS general wo ate will be resceoved 
to the Depresscd Classes dhe Htc ot thi 
Provindal Legislatures will be the same apr that 
oi the Tederal 


In provinas with bicameral le gistatuaes 
the Uppor House will sec that the Lower House 
dows not imdulgo am hasty wid abe neaved 
kislation duc to the temporary maority ot 
ny party Bat th ad libetati ns of the Cppa 
Housc willalso b subject to ¢xamination by th 
lowe, House 


While there wok be no nomimatcd members 
and no officials In the Assembty all members 
otthe Tower Hous willbe cheated the Ge vernon 
will hase the wieht to fh some) seats in th 
Provincial Cound) wherever onc cxmts — (S 
tables al th end oof thes Chapter [tl 
Compoxntion of th fraunaat Counals ail 
Prorereeial Ts emblies ) 


The constitution sets ouf the qualifleatiens 
of clectets Phen uc ¢ tham provisions ctoa 
aencial nature applicable to all Proving s whale 
puticular Provinces are adolf with separately 
Wan some Cases the pryment of Foca taxation 
in other cases prvincnt of local taxation om thet 
(asen payment of Jand revente is the mun 
qualification Tho new constitution han extend 
cd the existing franchise fous to cmbrandibse 
about LO yat cent of the total populiicn ot 
British fndiuo The Acts of 191) and 1919 
provided for an cledormte of approximately 
spa cont of the total population the foanchis 
biscd mainly ona propaty qualification Under 
the 1¢foimed constitution worncn have ob nitich 
wider franchise over 6 000 OOO f male lector ites 
is compatcd with 31) 000 provided by the acts 
of 19l> and 1919 The Act of 193) secures 
ropraentation for women tor the Depross d 
(Jasscx for mdustual labour and for spectal 
Jatetests und forthe buh ot the small landholders 
small cultivators turbin ratepayers as well ast 
pubstantiil section of the poorer classes 


At prgcnt tle Proving s have no original ot 
ind¢opondent powers Lhe local Governments 
aro under the superintendence direction and 
control of the Governor Goneral in Council and 
the Secretary of State for India the Strat 
stop which the new constitution proposes t> 
tak. 18 to Cleate provindhb with inde pendent 
ot their own and to assign to them a caitain 
cxansive shar of the activitics of Government 
Fhorc will be a transfir of all subjects to the 
control of the Jegislatun | The subsects which 
aio Caneificd as provindal will ag indicated 
above be cadusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which will have power to make 
laws for jracc and good govearpment = There 
will be no mor reserved KUbJCC{s 
subjects willbe ‘transfered Lin administra 
tion of all these subjects wil) pass trom thy 
bum mucracy to the control of Mimsters rn 4ponsi 
bk tothe legwintur = Sach subjects will meludo 
public urdcr, courts, poll(c, prisons, education, 


All | 
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he th and sanitation, public works azsicult tre Under the new Constitution the Governor 
Jousts Lind revenue, cxcise tolls uncmploy will have almost the same special responsibility 
mont ud ¢orfoin classes of taxation ag the Governor General excopt the one relating 


to fnandd stability and credyt | Fhe Governor 
ae bas i SEG ellen re ee his notwithstanding the advice of his Ministers 
Caled i titution (f 1, | powurfotahke whate var ution he thinks neccessary 
der the exe ting constitution they are may ton the due dischuge of hin responsibilty for 
udvincia of the Govermor | Unda the new proseaving the peu on tranquility of the 
constitution they will be effective exccufives eens [le tint ot thst powers will 
Only wn those sphares whet the Governor wal ait aw smooth "workine of the constitution 
tain a spcaral me sponsibility will he have the rae Corea 
nicht to act independently of the Ministers should | S86 Preval a bic akdown 
he dita fiom th it views But normally such Indccd the propascal constitution will enable 
ovc asions should not be very fri quent India to faicce annie ible polities power 
Both the Upper ind Tower Hotescs will have |] vorythime deponds on wheQicr itis worked mt 
power toainiteut legislation cxcopt that Money (spit of co operation sine tity and unity of ina 
Bills will be omitrited in th Lower House only spat cf digespon ibiity or communal bits 
Shomd thar be a duference of opinion betwee q In the foriner ovent Indias advance alow thie 





the two Houses withieeud toa Bulbthe Govermor; path of dexpomible Government i assumed 
Wil be cmpowercd to Convene a jombl s ssiontin th datter th Govcmors or Governor 
of the two Houses Amy Till uffiimed by the | Generals specail powers will be more than 


mayoaty in the jornf sesstom phe’ be taken tof yustaticd 
have boon dwy passcd 





THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
Representatives of British India. 
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Ihe annnal Budget 8 ssion of the Tndian 
Legislature commenecd with the flist mectinz 
ot the Legislative Assembly on 21 Jimuny 
Procecdings began with a motion for adjourn 
mont moved by the Congress pirty as a means 
of censoring the Govanment of India over a 
confide ntial carcular issued by the Homme Gove tn 
Ment in conacction with dccisious of the cent 
Ineting of the Indian National Congress party 
in Bombay The main point of this circular 
was that in the opinion of th Hom Deput 
ment Mr Grandi «sehen for the establishme ut 
of an All India Village Industries Association 
was probably pait of a plav for inctcasing 
Congress inflacnce in the rural villages with a 
view to later utilizing the rural population fo 
arcnewcod icvolutionary campaign and that the 
development of the Assocjations activitics 
after they were started should carctully bx 
watched A critical tcatun of the debate was 
the insistence of Congriss party Mmombcia of the 
House upon the legitmmacy of Congress dbus 
miimg politics ind economies The motion 
was talkcd out 


This bing a new Ass mbly followlug a general 
election the election of the President was taken 
up in the carly stages of the Session = Phe 
cheice of the House at its metting on 2éth 
Jaanary was Su Abdur Rahn and his clection 
received the nccacassus approval of His Lac Wancy 
the Viceroy within an hour of being made = I he 
same afternoon Hi» bLxccllencs addrcesed thi 
Howse 

Jhe Vicrov having congratulated the mew 
Piesident on bis clection and welcomed thy 
newly clocted Members of the Hous referred 
to the forthcoming eclebiations of His Majesty s 
Silver Jubiice and briefly dcscribed the measures 
taken for the protection of Indian interests in 
Zanzibar His Lxallency next announad the 
decisian of Gavernment to revive the Centr il 
Advisory Hoard ot Liucation He then em 
beri the improvements of the newly esta 

lished Marketing Board cstablishcd under thi 
Impetlal Counal of Agmcultural R scarch and 
Telerzed to s¢ veral activities undertaken by the 
Counal tor the assistance of agricultwe in 
diffe rent p irts of India = =Lord Willingdon spoky 
with satisfaction of the devclopment of thi 
Indian Air services and of the useful work 
being performined by the Indian Roads ( ongress 
@ body cotaprising «nginceis from all Indian 
plovinces and scveral impoitant Statcs and 
Kpecifically concerncd in problems cennected 
with road Making 

His ExccHency m referrmg to forthcoming 
legislation P hota wentioned ills arising 
out of the yal Commision on Labour in 
India The Viecroy dwelt at som kngth upon 
economic questions He spoke of the economic 
de pression still affecting India and of the mc asur: 
taken by Government to mcct the problem 
which arose and apecially dirc(ted attention to 
the Supplementary Agreement rlgned on 
January 1945 to supplement the Irade Agrec 
ment between India and the United kingdom 
which followed the Imperial Leonomic Con 
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firence at Ottawa in 19320 Th n w Agreement 
war laid on thc table of the AsHcumbly on the 
Morning of the day of His } xe Uency 9 addiess 
and the Viceroy dcclared It in th boy of 
my Government that the clear and unequivoc el 
statement of th ir tauiff policy ¢ ntaincd yu th 
new Agreement will remove any lingering 
doubts or snuspiions and help to inaugurate 
an cra of good will and fricndline 83 with profound 
Dbnefitto th trade and political r lations of 
Gaéat Britaumn and Ip ha 


His Lx Jiency finally dwelt upon the new 
sch me of Constitutional rcform He bepecd 
Hon Mint rs to lay aside the arpuinents and 
discussions of rec nt yours the evilence and th 
mMemMorand? th documents and the r¢ports and 
all th $luitcratur of the zetorms antl then to 
centre their thoughts on the gicat principles 
which had mare wingly asserted th mselyves until 
they dominate 1 the new scheme They are 
the foundations on which th sch me is built 
Provingial Autonomy in British India and a 
lederation comprising the whole Continent 


His Te Wency added look bach ovr 
Indias history to the time betow the British 
connection cStablishcd itself this dream of 4 
Dominion cxtending its authonty from one end 
of the ¢ ontinent t> the other fiom age to ape 
scaized the mand and gnpped thc imagination of 
the great rulers of the past We the british 
im India have brought peace and ordered povetn 
ment over & long, periol of vears Cader our 
hand the politicul life of the Country bas grown 
and expended = New ideas of pul lic and personal 
hibrtv have been cnoouwaged and have taken 
root) = But in a Ped¢ ration of all India I see tht 
coping stone of British achn ve nent Jat us 
Raid this Tacedemey as practical men recognize 
thit in such a large and general qucstion as the 
new Constitution differences of opmmon must 
exist «His i xcelloncy referred to some of thy 
eritfiasms which had been raise l in different 
quarters and went on But I am satisfled 
that the schetne gives to India the opportunity 
to which she so cirnestly aspires to mould het 
future neater to her hearts desue let 
Indian Ieadcrs work to sectue changes of im 
provements on pomts to which they attach 
importance But I counss) them in all carnest 
ness to take the sch ine as the only path Jikelv 
In any period of time that we can yet foreme 
to bring within their reach the great idca of an 
All India J ederation my faith in which | have 
Just expressed T am convinced that the 
pein that leads to I edciation fs the path that 
eads to Indias sum advance Ihe constitu 
tlonal scheme that takes India on that road 18 8 
schime well worth the crxcrdldc of her best 
¢ Xertions 

Tht Member for Commerce and Railways, the 
Honowable dir Joseph Bhore on 29 January 
moved a formal resolution to taciltate a discus 
sion of the reccntly signed Indo Britlyh Trade 
Agreement Hc pomted out that the Agrecment 
attumpted to do litth more than to tormulat in 
more or less precise terins, the principles which 
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have guided Indlan fiscal and tarlff polley and 
practice since the resolution passed on the 
subject by the Assembly in 1923 when it en 
dosed the policy of discriminating protection 

Analy biictly its terms amount to this 
His Majesty ¢ Governnicnt for their part 1 
cognise that the «economic well being of this 
country may di mand the apphesion of 1 policy 
of discriminating protection that in pursbuan«w 
of that policy and in the cases m which It 14 
applicd the Indian industiy is entithd to adc 
quate protection against all its outside 1ivils 
and competitors whosve ver they mav be and 
that the revenue necds of this country must 
normally dictate the level of those duties which 
are not fle’ upon a protective bass — The 
Government of India for thiii put have cn 
wnciitcd in this Agreement the puncaples which 


goviin their cxstine policy of protcction and its 
application In practic 


Sir Joseph went on to show that the Govern 
ment of Indiv in the first place agroed to con 
tinue then adhcrencc to the licy of dasa 
Minating protecuion and m the second plice 
undertook to apply that policy in the manne) 
In Which they had applicd hitherto We have 
done nothing more thin to civstallisc our past 
fiscal practice and the principles Which have been 


accepted cithar dnectly or andbectly by this 
legislature 


Yc Member of the Indi pendent Party 
moved an amendment decluing the House to 
It of the opmion that inasmuch as the said 
Agrccment 1 unfair to Indias the Government of 
India Should) tenmimoate it forthwith The 
declucd that thie 
Alving away evervthime and gettin, wbsolutcls 
nothing fat thar by allincans be a commercial 
treaty with the United Kingdom but 1t should 
bo a traaty in which cn return for a ccrtain 


amount of give there is a c rtun amount of 
take 


Another non offiiaal Mumnber a representative 
of Indian Commcree in Bengal moved for the 
Ciomlation of the Ircaty to all Chambers of 
Commence and that considcrition by the Hous 
be postponed until thet views were received 
He critacised various provisions of the Agieemcut 
and contended that if the Government of India 
had consulted Indian comunercial bodies before 
dignuing it they would have been more successful 
in them negotiations The Bengali non offal 
member objected to the Agreement on the ground 
thatiit) = We find that the prmcipal and polices 
of Jnyxrial profcrence have been aceepted In 
thar cntirety an opinion from which the 
Cominctce Mewwber imincdiately indicated hi 
emphatic disscnt He objected to British 
industii(s being given an opportunity to make 
repicsentations fo a tanff board whin it was 


Caamining the aims of an Indian industry for: 


protection a4 British industics could do in 
similar cases in Canada and Australia 


Mr Rameaay Scott, spokesman for Indian 
Comimeice in the United Provinces supported 
the new Agnement Another Bengal Member 
condemucd itt for several zcasons already set 
out by the President of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce Mi L Jams 
speaking for the non ofhclal Luropean Gioup 
replied to # large number of criticisms oftered and 
strongly «upported the Agreement sl H P 


Azecment wan onesidcd j of the House 
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Mody representative of the Indian Millowners 
Association :egietted the suspicion and prejudice 
which charged tht atmosphere of this debate on 
& matter of agrccin¢nts He accused Govern 
ment of at last partial responsibility in the 
reation ot that atmosphere He profoundly 
distgrced with the stand polnt of Members who 
so long 43 Indian political demands were not 
batisfied refused to havi ansvthing to do with 
either Great Britain or other British interests 
and he stoutly supported the Treaty as a whole 
and in detail He was constantly heckled and 
the mterruptions trequently showed considerable 
ignorance about the details of the Treaty and 
thar Implications M: W A Jinnah Pandit 
(rovind Ballabh Pant and other members spoke 
agtinst the Trcaty Su Cowasjl Jehaneir 
somed the ertics Mr Bhulabhai Jo Dcsai, 
winding up a two days debate for the Opposition, 
said thit by the Agreement India was calkd 
upon to legalise and rm gularise the high handed- 
ness and onc sidedncss on the part of those who 
wit Ided executive and pohtical power to her own 
detrnncnt Lhe Commerce Member = Sir 
Jor ph Bhore replying to the debate for Govern 
ment repudiated whit he dcsciibed as two 
amavying and grotesque allegitions that the 
Hincal Autonamy Convention had tecn thrown 
to the winds and that hercafter it would be 
impossible for Inlis to protect her mdustiles 
against the comp tition of the United Kingdom 
In the cnd the amendment demanding the tet 


wination of the agree ment forthwith was carried 
by 66 votes.to 58 


Lhe Law Member of Government as Leader 
the Honourable Sn Nripendra 
Sircar on 4th Te bruary movwd a formal 1e 
olution to facilitate discussion of the report of 
‘he Parliamcntiry Joint Select Committee on 
Indian constitutional cforms Mr Bhulabhat 
J Dwar kader of the Congress party in the 
House moved an capression ot the Ass mbly 8 
opinion = that the proposed scheme of Con 
stitution for the Government of Indi 13 con 
cived ina spirit of Imperialist domimation and 
-conomic exploitation and transtars no real 
powcr to the people of Indiv and that the accep 
tance of such a Constitution will retard instcad 
of furthaimg the political and economic prog. 3s 
ot India and recommends to the Govanol 
Genctal m Counal to advise His Majesty s 
Government not to proceed with any legislation 
basd on the said = scheme As 1¢2uTds 
the Communal Award this Assembly deems 
it most conducive to national harmony and to a 
solution by mutual agrcement ot thc problems 
involycd that it should refrain from ¢apicssing 
ans opinion at the present junctine cithor 
accepting o1 rejecting the “ Cormunal Award * 
There were $c ¥cral other amendments and among 
them one was mowd by Mr M A_ Jinnah 
asserting that the House acc pted the Communal 
Awatd _-»»o far ad it gocs until a substitute is 
agred upon by the various communitics con 
__rned but declared the scheme of Provinaual 
Govinments to bo most unsatistactory and 
disippointing and noalkdly to satusfy any 
a ction of Indian opmion unless certain objec 
tionable features arc removed = and with regard 
to the scheme of the central Fc deral Government 
Iedged the House to the opinion that it 1s 
faddamentally bad and totally unacceptable 
to the pcople of British India, ’ and urge that 
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steps should unmediatals he taken for consul 
tation between His Majesty 8 Governinent and 
Tadian opinion with a vicw ta the cstabhishte nt 
In Britysh (India alone of v real and complet 
Responsible Cravetnme nt 


Ti total numbcr of amendments which were 
movwd hed six, pases of small pout m= the 
othaal procecdings of the House the prime 
fiatme of the debate was + contest between th 
Congicss reprosentitives with theft amendment 
dcdining to cxpiess wny opmmon upon the 
Communal Awud and the geneial body of 
Muhammadan wath tha amendment express 
mye upproval of it) far the rest) the dchate 
largely consisted on the one hand of protcats 
bainst the sifeguards propossd to bn 
Ineluded in the new constitution and on thie 
otha: of such a plethora of arguments msisting 
upon communal viwpomnts ind protection for 
them isin cilect amounted to + strong demand 
for moi seteguiuds thin the Jont § lect 
(onnnittac s repoit proposed = The specchs 
lasted for fom days und in the end the wnend 
ments wore voted upon in sections and though 
amendments hostile to the report were Carried the 
division dist emphasiscd the mixed 
confimdictory motives with which) mateber 
voted for one vod woth 1 section ot Che whol 
aime nance nt 


the first part of Mi Lhulibhus amendmeontfas me previews vous would he met by ate 


condemning the whol constitutional seh tne 
was rejected by 72 votes to 61 


amand mont rehuising fo cApr ss an opinion upon 


the Communal Award was rgecte) by 84 votes; 9! crores ut. the 


to 44 and Mio Jinn amcndin nt ace ptm 
the Award wis adopted Ly €8 votes to T> th 
Conzrcss puty and that nearest political nicnds 
tbstulumnz fiom voting The Hous 7 
adopted by 74 votes to o& the second put at 
Mr Jinnalhs amendment concerning the pro 
poxd Provmau and Ccutral Govetnients 
fhe Congicss parts and th ip ammediate tricnd: 
voted for Mr Jinnth 


A highly intestine cxpression of opinion 
by difterent sections of the Assembly on eons cl 
Problems of taxation was obtuned on a non 
official motion moved by Dy Zire nd Din Alymiid 
running that this Asscphly recommends to 
the Governot Gencralbin Council fo take mm 
mediate ste pe for re vismg then present taxation 
policy Dro find Din Ahmad begin 7 | 
declaring export dutics all to bo ounh althy and 
some to ty vicious He argued on flnanciil 
grounds that the incom tav wes too hizh = HF 
protested against what he callad the hoavy 
postal charges = Furning nov’ to mipart dutius 
he said ‘ Two ycars | was protectiomast but th 
migancr yo which we dil upply this protection 
duty in 1934 has mw me mid so much 
so that I have now given up all belict im the 
protction theory and think that tho whol 
thing requires a good dial of 1 vision I hic 
dchate spread over two days and dummeg that 
time maustrial protectionists and representatives 
of agrarian and other sections gave full vent 
to an interesting eollection of opmion Th 
Kpoeehes did not follow the ordinary party lincs 
Several amcndments were Moved and ndopted 
and in the end thr resolution a4 aminded was 
peceptied in the following tcurma That this 


Aswmbly tcommends to the Governor: itm fal. 


iy 4 
ind often: eal dines whieh 
‘a CLES) 


Mr Bhnlabhiral actual babu 
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then present tavition policy with a view to 80 
redistribute the incidence of taxation as to 
Jower Its burden upon th poate: classc4 ot this 
country particutuly with icsp ct to the assesa 
mont of income tay on incomes below Rs 2 000 
and the crxcise dutica on Inatches and sugar 
ind with ywoview to assess land revere mr the 


Centrally admimisteicd arcas on the bis of 
mcome tay 
Railway Budget 
Lhe Honourable the Rauwway  Vember Sir 


Jos ph Bhote pusented on tsth Lobruary the 
winwel Raitwas budzct We wis ebte to show 
that the cous ot cvents m the past tour had 
fortunately borne out the belief he oAprossed 
Who onopres ning his Bade t tor 193+ 39 that the 
Duprovement which had Inguu to mieanitest 
Its H oon trathe im 1933 38 andicated that) the 
Niwavs were Giadly on the toad to recovery and 
that Wo would be continucd Phe actua) diftcat 
tor $9 3 34 was shown to be pust under S croms 
The budazct cstimate for 193f o> movided tora 
deficit of o4 crores (Ginclu ting the loss on str ute 
wnounts to approxumitels 
Phe tesiscd cstimate for the sam 
parol reduced th fixnre trom 5] croms to 4] 
cranes Lhe Joss on the commercaub din s now 
heme plac d at about $4 croics | the de fleet 


pony Journ fram the depreciation Jund The 
In th fund at th cond of th 
financuul your woull thos be 12 crotes as azanst 
bh wwunm. of th year Su 
Jos ph sestimites tor the voir 193 36 providad 
tor traffic ree apts on State Lins amonntine to 
9 © cromes asaumnst OOF crores ino bd doo> and 
for 2. final deftat of 100 lakhs utter providine 
for a deficit of 197 Tikhs on strat sieul dines 
sir Joseph sud that the st ady almost con 
tintious amprovement shown Chis voir in our 
goods trafic and the marewse ine the passenger 
tralhe thoush not iy camimps Canin ow opmion 
In tah mos detmite indiitions of a regular 
upward trend whide may be cxp cted to con 
finite Allsipns at presenf pomt to a tuture 
which asdikely to be sustumed tf not specfacular 
Wo fect we ue justifi doin giving practic es 
pusyon to this conclusion by a reduction in 
cilun ftcizht rit 4s ant wow his tecling ot 
confident ae the futme which has led ta. thie 
decision announced ot few days ago of a reduction 
in the surcharge on coal trahts 


Sit Joseph ap aking of the Convention under 
whith the tn thod of calculating th contribution 
to be pau fram rulway profits to the enecral 
exchequaras proscuibod spoaadly refered to tl 
couftibutions paid to the Railway D preciattion 
Jund wd to the critiqsms to which Governinent 
wore subjected on that account and said I 
retiet tonay that we have not boon able to arrive 
at final conclusions On the wide and complicated 
question of whut should be the theoretic uly 
ploper allocation of Works ¢xpeuditure between 
capital and rovenue but pending such a decision 
we have ducided after consultation with the 
Anditor (4 necaband with the coneurtence af the 
Standing Tinane Committe: for riiiways and 
the Public Accounts Commnitter and with the 
approval of the Secictars of Stat to simplify 
out calculations for the doptecution fund hy 


in Connell to take linmodiat. steps for revising | taking the amount to le put by tor depreciation 
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is a defimtc traction az 1/60th of th total 
capitul at charge Asa mault dining 197%) 6 
the amount that we have to act aside for dc pue 
dation will be 134 aquaoms about 4 Tikhs [cas 
than dutimz the quuicnt yom The appacnt 
ritin of prosperity So Joseph ic¢garded as 
justifyinz an mmcrease of works cxp nditurc in 
1995 360 ce capassd a hijh optnion of th 
(iscntial stuongth and soundness of the financial 





position of Indian rulwiy notwithstanding 
the suee ssrve deflaits since 1D 0 PL and Te 
conclud ad with a wum tibute to the Olmnet 


Commissionga: ind Wifbo ino cNhortation to the 
sovcr al pullway adtministiations to mamta and 
Hoprove the Clidoney of the dillerent lines 


Phe de bites which followed fook the customary 
lines Of comment ind cutiasm There was a 
Wide dcmonstrition of oplmon espocally on the 
Part of non offiial members of the fmopein 
Group in favour of fhe caddy establishment in 
the Goverm nt of India of & porttolio of 
Communications 


General Budget 
fhe = Honowable the TPinance Member Sn 
James Garg. presented dds unmade general 
Inde toon the venting of 2ath Pabeunry He 


showed that whou his pred © sorou you ead 
mesented bis budact for 1954 tt Was antics 
pated thaf the veut 19 3 4a woull close with a 


suiplias of 120 leks the oaetual flour Sar 
Jatacs stat d to d ofl Tehbs The tevescd 
forcast for 1934 sanilarls showcd wo nn 


provamment ov or the orninal bulgzeé The total 
revenue for 1935 $0 Sir Fames estimated af 
9919 lakh oor ST Eikhs less thin the a vised 
estimate tor $934 0 °° He reammnded the House 
that his predecessor uttered a warming that the 
fluent of 44 38S croves could not be reqauided as 
leprosenfing the Jeamanent level of defeme 
c\penditinc though oxpenditure under ttibs 
head had beau cut to that figure for 14934 95 
The contmecney thon forescam nid oho Sard 
iWscn With the resuh of wnet omecrease of £7 
Jakhs in the defence cstinates He capccted 
the final position af the end of 1935 34 to I 
revenue 90 TO DikhS CA\penditie 88 (09 Jakhs 


De ing with the bilane of 389 fabhs ox 
mcted at the cond of March 1935) the Pinance 
Member seid) Government had deaded to set 
aside 1 O00 LtKhS for distimbution to the provinces 
and for oNpendittive on schemes tor the cconomac 
development of runiul areas 107) biukhs of the 
amount bom allotted to measares to assist the 
desclopment of the co oparitive Wovcnicnt on 
sound fin uncial foundations Out ot the same 
surplus Su James announced that) Government 
proposed a spedal contribution of 40 lakhs to 
thelr reserve in (he Road De vdopmcnt bund and 
a further 20 lakhs for schaues of devdopment 
In the North Weat Fionti cc Provii  mostly 
for the construction of roids in the tirbal arcas 
ond the romamder for schemes of cconomic 
di svalopment in that area We teoh td further 20 
lakhs tor the devdopment of browdcasting the 
Programme spedally im view under this last head 
Incladimg the construction of a large transmitting 
station jn Dothi and of a sunilar new Station 
it Madhas and the improve mont and ¢xtcusion 
af the broadcasting stations In Calcutta tnd 
Bombay Attar there special grants there 
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—— 


remitined a surplus balance of 2,04 lakhs ind 
out ot this Sar James proposed fo allocate 93 
lakhs for the ciavilavfation prowramimec and ahout 
€ lakhs for the transfcr of the {mpxarsul Agri- 
quturul R scuch institution from Pusa to Delhi 





——as es eee 





As regards the surplus of lof lakhs «expected 
to be available for tan acduction m 1935 36 
the Tinanc® Mombor proposed to icduce torth 
with the mpoit duty on silver fo 2 16 an ounce 
ind to wbolish the export duty on shims | Sit 
Fames said he was disposed to think that the 
plotective unport duty on salt ought to he 
Lbohshed at once Put that asthe abolition would 
pethaps brave been 2 little dush to vested in 
torcsts Which had grown up he proposcd that the 
dots Should bo oMtended for another ycar without 
prejudice toany ition which Government might 
ace fit fo tvke at the end of that vear Lhe 
wMuning estimated surplus of 142 lakhs he 
prc poscd fo devote me iccordance with the pledge 
of his pred cessor when he saw that rclict 
mast come flist morcstonios the amergeney cuts 
In pry and sccondiy in tiking off the surcharge 
on th icone tin now to be imposed I lac 
TONAL of the sniehun,cs on jucame tan and 
snpurtaxn ufoath» would cost 3 34 Iakhbs, 2 
vou Winkle th remove of the tax on meomes 
lntween Re 1000 ind Rs 2.000) would cost 
noth t+ Fo Dakhs Sie James added Clearly 
with wurplus of Ps fb f2]ahhs we cannot remove 


th wWhok of th two surdiis s wd the que 
suichar.e but what we cin do is to reduce them 
bs one thud and this as what L propose 


Lhe cost WH b hs 7 36 )akhs leasing us with a 
purely nominal surplus ot ke 6 dakhs 


Lhe discassion of the Motion for consideration 
ot the Tintinee Bul was unusually prolonged 
It extended over five days and ended im the 
motion bing curcd without vo division — Che 
detadcd discussion of the bill commenced on 
let \priland concludcd on 4th Apa and ct the 
ond of that dty as a rcpult of umondments mhade 
by inyonty of th House th Finance Member 
mini th scheme placed before the House had bien 
mutiat dina grat mans tespects and that 
Gaovernmént must therctor obviousiv consider 
the position thus created Hence he ave notice 
that he dil not mtend to move that the Dill 
In passed either that dis oron the next morning 
which wis wlocate 1] fot oMerel busmess 


Whenthe Honse met on the tallow me Morning 
the President read amicssase frou Tis Fx TWencs 
the Viceetos and Governot Gone 1 tats 
punted ont that the amendments made in the 
Pinance bill by the Asscrnbhly would if accepted 
cntul a Joss of mvenue trom fom to five crores 
and so molly bulgeting for ai bees de fiat 
and wall the deletcrious rosults to India » credit 
Which ave anvartibly followed ou unsound 
qrocedure of this chaacter Phe umendments 
therefore Could not bo ace pted and lis FE xcdicncy 
recotnmindcd the Assembly to restore the Bill 
to the form in whichit woes onninally mtroduccd 
His Exc Honey added tohiv finther can 
pilercd wh ther it as possible to accept some of 
the financially 149 important =o amcndments 
made but one of these is dafimtely opposed to 
the interests of th agrimultimist and the others 
ae oTHmor «postal concessions Which though 
affording httk of no boneht to the poor wonld 
tnore than doubk thc cstimatcd dcfiat on the 
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Posts and Telegraphs De partment and postpone 
the iestoration of solvency ia that service 

Lvycrvonc of the re Maining amendnic nts involves 
a loss of ut least half a crore af revenue und so 
must be riled ont so far ws the Capsent yearns 
roncemned lo the message His Lxcellencs 
attiuched a formal recommendation that the Bill 
Ih passed in its olizzimnal form 


There war an inquiry of the Tinanece Memb. 
whither the Ball as recommenicd contained 
the Grovernment § original provision tor thre 
1emor sl ot C\port duts on skins whieh the House 
had reyccted The Timance Membar answercd 
in the affirmative and vt the 4atne time handed 
mo) notice otf the amendments neassary to 
bring the Ballas the House Ictt it into the form 
recomended  Jhe bimance Mo mbet proceeded 
to move these amendments next Morning — [hie 
Tost scious Change Mado by the Asscntbly im 
the Dal) inits orminaliorm wis arcduction of the 
aut cxciae tiom Rs 14 toAg 2 The Jenance 
Mombcous thst moftion was for Ins restorative 
aincndment to aemnseit the Rs 1 4.1n the Bill 
Them tollowed Jong pohtical specehes by the 
lendors of the Congress Party the Independent 
Party wd the Conzicss Nation wists Phe leudaa 
of the Non official Emoyean Gioup exprossid 
disappointment that) Government had not 
wceptel at ans rite some of the amendments 
Which the Group hid supported and declar d 
that he and his tricods would romain neutral 
When the amcnduient was put to the vote 
4 Jone dcbate ¢ndcd int divimon in which 41 
voted With Government ind 64 on the other side 
The Tinance Wember thereupon imimediitely 
shed the Proadent to pive a certificate that 

the Climber dias taled to pass the Bilin the 
form tecommended and attar some discussion 
on vs point of order the Prosadent announced that 
ln would give & ¢ Tfifleat to that ¢flect 


The Gill wis afterwards passed without 
serious oppoution in the Council of State and 
thereafter became Jaw on icceiving the assent 
at His Paccllency the Viecros 


An iwmportant non offiddal Bul dcalt witl: 
during the Scssion ww one promoted by ‘Sn 
Cowasy Jehanz to amend tie liw relating te 
marrige and divorce among Parsecs — Lhe 
Assembly concurred with the Council of State 
tn rcferting the Bill toa Joint Commuttce 


Autumn Session 


The Autumn Session of the Legislature (om 
menced with the opning of the Lezislative 
Assi mbly in Simla on Monday, 2 Scptember 


At the outset of the procecdings of the Honse 
snpeochcs of condolence were made concerning 
the recent deaths of Si Basil Blackett formerly 
[mance Meinber to the Government of India 
and of other passed Mem)its of the House 


The Assembly Session wie remarhuble for thc 
number of motions for the adjournment of the 
House which were moved by members of the 
Congress such motions ar normally 1 garded 
as votes of censure Upon the Groverament pat 
in cficct the Congiess Party suceceded in con 
vetting them into a Mcuns of talning a varuty 
of Curent topics on which they dostred to mak 
thei: views Known and wowd not have boon able 
tw do 40 by the ordinary prau4s of the ballot 
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for non-official rosolutions Some of the motions 
of which notice wete given were disallowed by 
His J xcellencvy the Governor General o ruled 
out of arder Three were thus prohibited on the 
fiistdiy of the % ssi0on) Theit subjects dealt with 
such variety of tatters as the despitch of troops 
to Abyssmia the refusil to grant prot«tion fo 
the Indian Gliss Industry and the acoustics of 
the Assembly (Chamba 


An offiaial Bill of much interest which was 
dealt with durmg the Scssion was one already 
passed by the Cound ot State to provide tor 
the ¢ nsorship of postcrn advertising cincmia 
shows ameastuc drafted In view of the hnproper 
and suztestive tortin of posters cxhibitcd In 
public places 


fhe most important morse of the Session 
wis in official Bill to amend the Crimimal Law 
[he meoasuie Was designed to take the place 
ot the Cuminal Taw Amendment Act passed in 
1932 wid duc to cvpiic at the cnd of the cuicnt 
veatr Lhe new Bill provided fot the aoncwal of 
most but not all the provisions of that Act and 
vddcd nothing tothe Act) The Act was dirccted 
manly but not cotuely against the Civil 
Thsobedience movemiont Government when 
they introduced it hud in mind also two othe 
threats to poacetul progicss namely Periorism 
and Conanunism On the present occasion thie 
Home Mombcr in moving for the considciation 
ot the new Bill added oa thud namely the 
bincful shadow of communal dissension 
which he said now secms to be wy even more 
dangerous tlurd It was agamst there thrice 
diungert he sud that the exusting Act provided 
most neerssary safe zuards Te addcd = that 
while Civil Disohcdience had onky been suspended 
and not stopped it had now boon quiescent in 
some of Its MmaniteStations for rome time and 
droverument hulk therefore decaded to diop 
those scctions of the Act which were directed 
particularly agamst its manifestations — The 
Hon Member made tn unusually long spec ch and 
exphuncd tn some deta the particular reasons 
requiring the maumtenance of ditterent provisions 
of the existing law which it wis propoxd to 
rmcwo 3606s He. Was abk to quote Mio Gandhi him 
sli in support of fos argument The Hone 
Momber cited) gruve reports from different 
Provinaal Governments on the same subyect 
ind as an caamiple of the hind of aatation that 
Was golng on quoted fiom a Bihar papery pocm 
of which he said this was a rough transition 


St fle to every house 

Sth up life cvernywhere 

ANow the brcast to be riddled by gun shot 
Diive out the country 9¢4omaics 


Dye the Goth with vow plood 
Destroy the British rule 

Tet the head hang on the giulows 
Thiow away the foreign goods 


‘The first apeaker on the Non-Olficial side 
of the House rox on oa Congas Party front 
Iwnch and declared the BI fo represent in 
eflect an atroaty This may be regarded as a 
key to the substance and tone of the crificlams 
whith followed from the Jafit of the Hows 
Many of the Members then had themaclvca 
becn punished under the Act of 1088. ‘ Wo 
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al all ox convicts on this side of the Hou 
diudarcd 2 Conge4s Puts front bench 1 
Mohammed \ikub supportma the Bill on the 
a cond day of ity discussion ftrenchantly con 
demncd  colninimalsts who 


Su 


many of them sat in Simla and at the caxaponse 
ot the Govetmmncnt of Indian because they also 
diaw then allowince of RS 20 a day 

the present cacumstances of th counts 
he said for a Government to mapose tests 
tions bocamc nore ve duty than a more Ccomvention 
and v Grovernment would not b 
none 1f at did not restrict th 
1n the tnta rests of all 
ztcat length and uiter many days debut 
notion Woes defeated by 7L votes to ¢1 


In 


wothy ot th 
lib iti 4 of son 
Some spec hos woe ot 
t Ihe 


Another measure doable with th stunt 
de putment ot vias which was discuss | furtine 
the S ssion was 2. Bill promoc ! by Va PE Dias 
of the Congress Party too pou th Jutian 
Crimimul Paw Act of TOS this Act Foam. 3 
Measwwe Which dcahurcs wawtal oreanizitions 
Whose utn as th promotion of Violence aint 
cinpowers Provincud Covernments to dechue 
nlawtul wsociutions whose objoct mw th ove 
Hhucw of the administration on th promotion 
of dismdar Mi Das introduc t lus Bilbain th 
proccding Do dh S ssion ind in DV Uh on oth 
March also moyed tor its consid retion There 
Wis constlerable debate on this moausure but 
uptoth close of th Simliu Ss ron th time tor 
putting the motion to the vole was not 
‘cached 


Lhore was a lousthy discus ton on tv motion 
moved by vmemicr ot the Congress Puty tor 
the appointment of a Commuttee to imvestiy ute 
Whether the situation uwising out of the Qu tts 


excited tens on 
ind riots in Jndiy and pointe Hy declatcd thif 
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curthquthe was prop cly handled particululsy 
With mwyeard to the rescuc ot and scarch for the 
living wounded and dead and the salviuze ol 
prop ity Me Lhulabhip Desar the Fader 
ot the Congiess Party ace pted responsability 
fol having drattcd the resolution = dhe Hon ble 
th Home M inber m reph whed ds there 
Liowct forhtof exploit dion than that of cxploit 
ing this hnrible tragedy which has shocked 
th world inorderto guna politicdl wsintage ? 
Whonthe Home Vombor completed hits specdh 
Mombus on the Icft moved the closure J hu 
House divided on th subject and the closnre 
wis rtis d by 6» votes to 67 9 The minonmty 
included th Congress Party und the Tagorrty 
menny cvasvboly cls The fist speaker atter 
thik division Was Sit Cowasp: Jehu who said 
it had noves bon bis inistortune to listen to 
imton ghosly itrodous sp cch than the onc 
GMiliverd ty Vio bhulabhar D sui or a more 
Wool spo Gh contaminz sp cous dl uments 
unworthy of th Jo oalbaooot th Opposition 
unworthy of a areat lawyer Te was) dic said 
awhist arth speech Sy Cowasp said he hope | 
Mi YD sur dil it WTC SCIOUSIN Lo remiath 
Which Wasuam diately grected with = No No 
tromth Coneress}o om hs Eb tnumn resolution 
wis ait th cmloof . don, debite thrown ont by 
7H votes to ol the mynornty anauin boing ulptost 
citmdds the (on. s) Woambois 


Din fly 
Bill to 


An important Govern nt ime asi 
discussed. dining the S ssion was th 
tezulite th Payment of Was of a caitain 
(lass of patsous emploved ain untustry  Phes 
heasure Cimic Upon report by So) ct Committe 
anlattroavdar td bate th Government motion 
for ats comsid tition was adopted burther 
proce dings of the bill stood over until the ocat 
Thi Sossion 
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Cotton Textiles lhe Govainment of India 
announced on 1th Scptamber 1935 Che appont 
ment of a Special Puaft Bond Tho Govern 
Incnt Lisolution on the subject quoted the 
Agrocment made between the british Eecatile 
Mission and the MUI Owners Association, 
Bombay, inthe Autumn of 1933 9 Tle Asree 
Ment, it was pointid out was duc to cnd on 
Sat Decemba 1936 Gosanmcnt noted that 
when the Agtecmont was buns negotintcd they 
wore considdting what protcctive dutics ware 
necessary for the Indian udustry and that the 
dutlos spcatiad mn the Agicmeat were with one 
slight modification sut out in the indian Laud 


(lextile Protection) Amendment Act which 
Ircatne law on Ist May 19 40° Phe be olution 
continucd in the course ot the debat on 
the Bul the then Commerce Metibur Sit Joseph 
Bhottc im moving that the Bal bo oretared 
to sclect Committcc stated on Ichalt of the 


Govirnment that thoush if was intended 
ty continue the testa midustry protection 
tol & period of five veats the tyatt rites 


on Biltish goods would acmain in tore tot 
two ycars oun iccordance with the tunis 
of the Agreement fitween fhe Lancastite 
dch gation and the Mul Owners  Associition, 
Bombag On the capus of the two yrs 
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ecoverud by the Agicment the dutics on Biltish 
woods for the i¢mainmg period of protection 
would have to be decided on o 1cview of tlic 
conditions then caisting and ain the hebt of 
sich expend as mpy have boon gained — The 
period of Aerecinent will capire on olst Docem 
her 195) and it will bo neccossuy to introduce 
in the course ot the neat Budset session tip 
Jation to pave cfiect to any changer in the duties 
which may be found necessary The Govern 
mont of India have thoicfom deadcd that) the 
inquiry folshadowud by Su Joseph Bhoye 
speech should tahkc place at wi culy date and 


that it should be ,cntiusted toa Speci Laritt |} protection cace pt 


bod constituted tollows —Presidcut, 
Sir Alenander Mumtiy Kr c WI Ve tabors 
Vii fo azal BKbralium Ralymtooll, Diwan baliadut 
A Ramaswamy Vudihu 


The Resolution spccified the followed farts 
of Te fore nee loi commend on 2 10ViKw ol 
ples nt conditions und in the WAht of the oxpaa 
nce of the cftectiveness of the cxisting dutics 
th kvelot duties necessary to ulord adc quite 
protection to the Indian cotton textile andustis 
agunst wmnports trom the United Aangdom of 
(@) cotton piccegoods (+) cotton vain (c) fabrics 
of artuncial alk (d) wanture Fibuics of cotton 
und artificial oilk 


a) 


by adcyunte protection 15 Weint duties 
Which Wilk equitc prices ol Lmiported goods to 
the tu sc ulimg price for sumadla goods produced 
m India In the course of thas raquiry the 
Board willgive a tullopportumty to the Cotton 
Jixtule Industry whether im tndis or the United 
Kingdom to present its case und if necessary 
to answer the cases presented by the other 
Iutil sted parties 


Lhe Board will not be requacd to make any 
reconuncndations Ip rcspect of revenue dutics 


bnms of parsons dcsirous of liwving their 
VERS Conducd by the Special J nilf Board 
wetc invited to send them representations to 
the Sccictary of the bowd 


The Board often long continued sittings 
duly 1 ported to Govermmint and thei i port 
has not yet boon publishcd 


the Govarpmcnt of India in Scptemtbu 
19309 slso published the acporf of the Indiin 
Jault Loard on the question of equality mrcspect 
of the manufactuwc of shutths fhe Bourd 
gtatid, The competition is at present not 
mid moi than toa: tor the tutme but we 
recomunend that the situation should be watched 
bhould the fear of Japamis Cotopctition nate ra 
lise Japuncece price would become icdevant 
antl the case for tariff sucquility will be clharly 
cstablishud 


Woollen Textile Industry A Tait 
Beard comprising Mr G@ Wiks (CST CTF 
r¢ 8 (President) Mr fuzal { Roahnutoola 
aid Mr H R Bathe appointed on 20th 


Octolna, 1934, to couside & reproscotation 
tacelved from certain woollin mijll4 requierting 
(atension of protection to the woollon mdustiy 
stunned ite report on 10th Juno, 1935 and thy 
report was published by Govermmcnt on 23d 
Junuary, 1936 The Board rupoited that the 
British India had seedy which controls two 
of the largest woollen wniflaln India, pangs the 
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(awaport Woollen Mills and the New iL2crton 
Woollon Mills at Dhatiwal did not icply to the 
Boards conununique calling upon all firms 
and parsons mtcrested to state thar cust to the 
Board and thit in) answer to the questionale 
which was scnt to thom ow to otha mijls, the 
Corporation wiott to the board icgictting that 
they found it nccessurvo me the terest of then 
shatcholdas fo ifuse to divulze any statistics 
ot costs or output dhe document in question 
cvpiessed syinpiths with the application of 
otha: mnlds for protection but issartad that 
the Corporition did not require addttional 
against Jialy and Japan 
This attitud the bowd stated was confined 
In on ovidcnee by the represent itive of tlic 
Cotpol ttion 


The Bowrd adde t Ihe Corporition miupt 
theretorc, know portectly wall that them geohusal 
fu divide statistics which sic necessary tor the 
cxemination by the Jani board of the clamm 
ot the tstot th industry to protection qin ouly 
be interpreted ma one Way ciz thet they them 
delves do not require protection Phe output 
ot the mais abstamunz from the upplication 
fal plot ction ds the Bowd =  pomt d out 
it Jeust halt that ot the whale industiy | the 
boud therfore wwized that thae would be 
pome justification for ryea on. ho application 
forthwith They wore however so unpresscd 
by the rapid imtoads bun, made by Japan 
into the Indian miurkets that thev thousht at 
neassay to complete them cxamunation of 
the genera cane So fur us they wore able to do 
so inth absence of complete stutistics and 
We airive at corfam: conclusions which Iead ws 
to socomM nd the oo timposition of a tem of 
protection in spit) of the disabilities undcr which 
We have acted Ihe bowd wcordingly meade 
& sccles of rccomme ndations 


The Government of India in vicw of thre 
attitude of the Brotish dadus Corporation dadlincd 
toacce pt them, caccpt certain recotmie ndations 
for the assistince ot the land oom industry 
ind pDialh factory industry flu turnht Board 
cuiphasisad the micreasing competition from 
the shoddy tabrics of Italy and Polund which 
this scction of the mndustry ware Oxp rend. 
Ile Board dosaabed the unonzgenaz a condition 
ol tlas cottage industries asatas called and 
sud Wo thunk that the hope of the industry 
Tnust Lin the halp which can Dc given by the 
Industiics Departmcnts ot local Govcrnments 
and by such organization as the Vl) India 
spinners Associa{ionand by the ai adualvinprove 
mont in the quehty of Indlin wools | T¢chnic sf 
advie¢ and assistance in ark ting alan micnts 
arm doing much to foster the sister cotton 
Industry and we Inleve that simidar advic 
and assistance particularly an the tindshiay of 
woollan goods and help bothin ke ping we avers 
to touch with the diumands ot the market and 
im disposing of their Manufactures withort the 
iutcevention of the grasping middlitman, should 
he equally cffcctive in this industry ’ 


The Government of India provided Ra 6 
ighhs in thei annus) Budget for giving such 
assistancc to the cottag sadustiy and a short 
Bil} finph menting this dicision was negotlatud 
through tho Indian Icylaturc in ite Budget 
Session carly in 1036, 


emigrate for purposes of sctilemcn 
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NuMBLRS —Phe total Indian popul von resideut in the counties to which In lans mainly 


Name of countly 


British Linpire 
Ceylon 
British Malayu* 
Hong Kong 
Mauritius 


Seychelles 

Gibraltar 

Nigeria 

kounya 

Uganda 

Nyasalan | 

Zanaébar 

‘Lan, anyiki Loritory 
Jamaica 


Trinidad 
British Guiani 
Tiji Islands 


Basutoland 
Swa/iuand 
Northern Rhodesia 
Southern Rhodcsia 
Capada 


Australia— 
Western Australi. 
Southern Austi ali. 
Victoria 400 
New svuth Walks 700 
Quecnsland a0) 
Tasmania 100 


300 
al) 


New Zealand 
Natal 


Transvual 

Cape Colony 
Orange Brec St ite 
Nowtoundland 


Foreign € ounti tes 
United states of Ainchica 
Madagascar Z 
Reunion ; 

Dutch Last Indic 


Surinam é 
ModZambique 


Poursia 
Total of ind: wusin J o1 
cign C ountrics 
Total of IJndituns = {u 
British Empue 
Grand Lotal of Indians | 
Overseas 


ludiun population 


6 60 577T 

0,24 OY 
2ud>d 

oo a) ) 7TY¥b 


$32 
0 (approx\unatel 
ms Pp y) 


) o44 
1.0.6 
80> 

14 242 
23 422 
17 jJoV 


14008) 
1310)) 
7a 975 


172 


7 
5o (Asiitic ) 
1700( 4) 

1 2. J1L 


~ 000 (approxi vtely ) 


1 106 
150 ).0 


1,747 
(to 
127 


79 (Asi rtics) 

t= (Indians) 

i+ 

§3~ 067 (Orient us, chuc fly 
Chinese & Alabs) 


1 
2 
1 


bh xe 
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t accordin, to the Litest wailable returns is as follows — 


Date uf Information 


| 1932 Azent’s Report 
J)$1 
1911 

1931 Protector of 

TIinmigiants’ Report 
1911 


1920 
1920 
1J31 
1931 
19.6 
131 


Census 
( census 


Census 

J33L Census 

10.2 Report of the 
Piotector of Imo 


grants 

ldo Do 

132 Do 

1J32) Report of Sccic 
tiriat for Jndian 
AL ULs 

1921 

191 

M1 

1331 (unsus 

P32 

| 

1Js2 Official = Lear 
}juok 

1935 Protector of lin 


mi,rints Report 
126 } Statistics of 


1)26 lnm sration 

1.6 Department 
| Lo10 

1917 

L)21 


(say o0 QUO Indi sis) 


3497 
1100 (Asiitics and halt 
casts 3) 


ad 


———= 


100,525 
22 32 676 
23,33 201 





Not knuwn 
F] 


Janis 


* Including Straits settlements, 1 cdcrated avd Untederated Malay statcs 


t Indian hstate Laboureis only 
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Origm of Indian [Emigration —Lmi lt wap itself amcnded in 1809 and 1470 In ime 
gtation is prohilited by thc Mindu Shastre: portint respects with tho object of preventing 
and there is httic evidence of any settlemcut «pidemics on emigrant vesscls and improving 
of Indiang ovcrseas in early times except in Binitarv conditions in sottlLmcunts In 1869 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon Emigration for cliigration was permitted to Grenida, and in 
purposes of abou: dates from the beginning of 187. to Surman Owing to tho rcmoval of 
the 19th century lLrom 1800A D onwards the Straits Settlements from the contro! ot th 
Indians crossed the Bay to the straits Settl. Govcrniment of India in 1867, emigrition to 
ments to work on the sugar, spire, tapor | hat colony cime uniir all the restrictions 
and coco mut plantations of Penang and thi ‘imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
intcrcour ¢ was allowcd to continue for long | permitted trom the port of Nugapatain Owing 
without regulation Lhe first officially te ‘to theinjury caused to the awiucultural indus 
corded instance of genuinc rcertifment for tries of the colony, these icstrictions wore 
lubour emigrition occurr d im 1830, when o removed in 1872 subjcct only to magisterial 
Trench mcichant, uvamed Joseph Argan! ,control of recruitment in India In 1870 
Ourikd some 150 artizans to Boutben = Lh | com plaints reachid the Governincnt of India 
abohiticn of sliverv in British cclonica in 1843 of giosy abuscs in the treatment of emi 
gave the tiist great im, tus te the movement grants In British Guiana A commission 
Lhe supar planters of Mauritius at one turned of enquiry was ippoint d, ani thir rc port 
to Indit 18 thor best recruiting ground and {led to important Iczislation in the colony 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at Ieust 7000 for the protection of Indiin immigrants 
recruits from Calecutty Lhe Government of which was subsc quently extended to Lmnidad 
Indiv at ¢ very carly stage realiaed fhe mecs Owlns to amilar complaln 4 from Natal and 
sity of Driuging such emigration under regula Mauritius, commi sicnhs of enquiry were also 
tio. lhe Jaw Commission wig awked to instituted In both these colonies, and their 
investigate the case and to makerecommend |report in 1872 brought to light a nupber of 
ations fors¢cummgth well bcing of emmiants | points requiring amc nde nt 
Lhey advised thit no legislation was required' Recent Legislation —In 1871 a fresh co 
except in order to pr vent undue advantage solidatin, Act was pasccd (Act VII of 1871 ) 
boing taken of the si npheity and ignorance of by which th Acts regulating emiirition to 
enigrants by providing that a magistrate the Lrnch Coloni s and two amending Acts 
should satisfy himsclt that all contracts werc ;to Act AITI of 1864 were fncorpor ited in the 
entered into fiecly and understood by them |g neral law The question of rc vision of the 
and in ordcr tosecurt that sufhcient provision | law a, vin came up for considcration in 188. 
was made for their accommodation and sn ‘when several cases of kidnapping and ot) cr 
tenance during the voyage A copy ot every objcctional le pricticts were reportid to the 
engagement wis also to be tranamiticd to the Government of India Thc opportunity was 
Government under which the cinigr its were to, {kin to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
Hve These recommcendatiois wire embod! d| 3nd Mr Gricrson) to ascertain inthe N W P 
in the first Emination Act (V of 1337), which|and in Bengal respectivcly the way in which 
also provided that contracts should be deter the system of 1ecruitment actually workud 
mingble after 5 years the respects in which 16 was opin to improve 

History of Emigration —Undcr the above | ment, and the attitad« of the people tuwards 
Act emigtition during 1837 was permittcd emigration Their reports wore revicwed by 
to Mauutius, British Guiana and Australi! the Govcroment of India and finally in 1883 
(89 men the first and last dircet emig: wits the liw was again recast and consolidatud by 
to Austrilia) In 1838 emigration was suy Act XAT of thot ycar This Act specifies 
pended owing to agit wion in Engl nirgarding|the countrics to which omigration is lawful, 
the abuses to which the system was liable | but «empowiis the Governor-Gcn ral in Council 
and + committee of coquiry reported In 1840|to add to the list by notification, and also tu 
that emigrants were being entrapped by foree prohibit cmigrition to any ot the countrios 
ortraud robbed of thuir wages and trated with 19 the lst on the ground of cpidcmic dia ase 
brutality In consequence emigration wag and or exccssive mortality among emigrants 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) exec pt to Maur) In such country, or on the ground that proper 
thus and there control was tightencd In Act, measurtes havi not been tuken for the protec 
XAI of 1844 emigration undir stil stricter tion of emigrants or that the agrecmcnts made 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica Liitish with thou in Indjuare not duly cnforecd This 
Guiana and Jrinidad Act XFIT of 1847 re Act with ccitrin wmendmcents of no importance 
moved the réstrictions on emigration to Ceylon to the system of indentured emigration ri 
‘Lhe emancipation of slaves in the | rench colo ,matned in force unti] 1908, wh n a frosh rovi 
nies in 184y gave mre ty 4systim Of emigration ion of the law woe uniertaken 
from Trench Indian ports to Riunion and; Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
Bourbon which was largely baxd on crim ping} countries to which emigration was lawful were 
in British territory, Ihig practice was check | the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica 
by Act XXIV of 1852 In 1856 emiuration Britleh Guiana, Trintdad, 8t Lucia, Grenada, 
was opened to St Lucia, and in 1860 to &t St Vincent, Natal, St Kitts, Nevis, mi, the 
Vinecnt, Natal and St Kitts In the lattcr' Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony ‘of Dutch 
year a more elaborate Act bascd ov a convcn | Guiana and the Danish Colony of St Crolx 
lion with the I'rench Government was pass, 1| Fmigration to St, Lucila, Grenada, 8t Vincent, 
legalising and regulating migration to Rcunion St Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
Martinique, Guadclouy, and Frinch Guana cessed soon after the passing of the Act, the 
Act XIII of 1864 marks an Important stage in demand for fresh labour having died out 
the history of emigration since it elaborated | Lmigratinn to Natal was discontinued from the 
aml consolidated the whole system of contrc] | 1st July 1911 as the Government of India wei 
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satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian Jabour to that country. Emi- 
gration to the French Colonies of Rcunion, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 


The labour flaws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and wclfare ot 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
ot India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labcuress, Deputations from 
{ndia visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In ve of all precautions certain social a1 
moral evils had gruwn upin connection with the 
indentured system of emicration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeil] and Chimanlal 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
his come when contract labour should be 
abolished. ‘The Sccretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this «ffeet was made in 1916, 


Tn 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited Indentured 
eluigration and all unskilled emiaration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisl.- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
nronght vuder control, and the definition ot 
‘imigrant’’ was extended tou cover all per- 
sone “ assisted ’’ to depart from Indin 


Present Position.—ludian emigration 
questions have recently tanen on & Wider as- 
pect. The status of Indiana in thg Empire 
generally is one in wiuch the Indian public now 
tnke heen interest. It is no longer possible ta 
dcal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonics and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprunc 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
aclves free and lawfully domicihd citizens of 
the countrics in which they are settied, but 
have not vet been placed on a footing of lezil 
s cial, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at prescut centres are 
three:— 

(a) Contro! of cmigration. 

(0) Rights of Indians to admission fo otne: 
parts of the Empire, 

(ce) Rights and disabilltics of Indians do- 
niiciled overseas. 

These questions may be considcred sepa- 
rately. 


Control of Emigration—So for as 
anskilled Jabour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol, The terms of scotion 10 of the Emogra- 
tion Act of 1922 are ae follows :— 

“10. (1) Bmigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shalj not be ‘awful except to 
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such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tlons as the Governor-General in Council, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, may specify 
in this behalf. 


“*(2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) noless it has becn laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
ot cach Chamber, either without modification 
01 addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chamber» agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued in the form in which it has been so ap- 
provec.*’ 


Under this Jaw emigration has been legalissd 
to Ceylon on the tollowimg cen litions : 


(1) The emigrant shall— 


(a) hive been recrulted by oa person 
Jicensed for that purpose by and res. 
ponsible to in ollwer (heremafter called 
the | migrition Commssioner) appoint- 
ed by the Government of Cevjon, or 


(¥) have applicd duect to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage 
aud have been accepted by him. 


(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
Britist) India, have centered into a contract uf 
service for a period exceeding one month. 


(3) Within st. months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within snch further period as 
she Governor-General jo Council mav by not) 
fic ation appoint, the J egislacure ot Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 


(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shal) 
be recoverable from anv emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
trom a common fund te beraisedin such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Goveinmeunt. 


(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired bv the Governor-General 
in Counc!) admit and ‘ive all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 


(6) Within one year of bis arrival in Ceylon 
iny emigraut who has been assisted to eml- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to In clause (4) shall on satisfying the Agent 
»ppointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
returp to his home 1s dcsirible either on the 
cround otf the state of his he uth or on the ground 
that the work which he is roquired to do 1s un- 
suitablo to his capacity, or that he has boen 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be ropatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
ofsuch repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government ot Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association. 


(7) If at any time there 15 no Agent appointed 
inderdyection 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in clause 
(8). 

(8) Within six months from theissue of this 
Notification, ot withm such further period 
as the Governor-General in Council] may by 
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notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off débts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(9) The Goverhment of Ceylon shall furnish 
suioh periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
at India In respect of the weliare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with thia 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per 
mittod to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May lst, 1923, and Hmited to 
a puinber not excesdimg 1°00 Jabourers, ‘The 
ternia were More onercus than in the caso of 
nearer Colonies and the atrangement has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purposc 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terma and conditions given below. but the 
date from which emiyration is to commence has 
not yet been xed :— 


Emigration to British Guiana.—Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose ot 
unskilled work shali be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General 11 


Councll may with the concurrence of the Gover- | 


nor of British Guiana notity In the Gazette of 


India on the following terms and condition. © 


which shall theroupon becomnc operative :— 


(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration, Not more than 600 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 famulics 
shall not exceed 1,500. 


(2) The emigrants shall cither have been 
recruited by a person sicensed for that purpose 
by and responsibie to an officcr (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applicd direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for en assisted passage aod have been accepted 
by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall bo recover- 
able from any emigrant and al) expenses in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government oi 
Eritish Guana or met from funds at their 
disposal. 

(4) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any time when go desired by the Governor- 
General in Council, admit and give all facilities 
e an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 

ct. 


(6) Ifatany time there jg no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform hia dutics, the Gov- 
dynment of British Guiana shall at the request 
of the Governor-General {on Council appoint a 
powe to perform temporarily the dutles of 
he Agent. 


(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Bettlement Commission shal] be appointed in 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employmant. The Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of stich Commission. 
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(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not le3a than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for oultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in connection with the proparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverabic 
fron) an emigrant, 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by tho Sotticment Commission at a rate not 
excocding the lowest rate paid In the locality. 


After an emigrant has bren in occupation of 
‘a honing for three years, ho shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
cither by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may he fixed by the Settlement Commiasion. 


On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an cmigrant slall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that be has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
foing paragraphs ot this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by hiinself or by some 
| member of his family half the area of his holding. 


(8) An emlgrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month, 


(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
Purposes xencrally. Fice medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. 


(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense ot the Government of 
British Guiana to the placo of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiana. 


Any cmigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
moore than 6 years from the date of his arrival 
in British Gaiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
ie pheenee from hia residence in India to British 
Gulana, 


Any eraigrant shall be entitiod to repatriation 
at the expenso of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 yenra from the date of his arrivalin British 
Gujana on payment to tho Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage fromm 
his residence in India to British Guiana. 


(11) Notwithstanding anything contajned in 
the last preceding clause tho Government of 
British Golana on the requestof aa Agont 
appointed undersection 7 of the Act shall re- 

_-patriate at ita own expense and without any pay- 
i ment by or on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence ln India any emigrant at 
any timo after his arrival in British Guiana, 
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(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment othur than or m addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
fiom the Settlement Commission 


(13) The ordinance enjolniug compulsory 
education 10 British Guiana shall bo enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the cuse of children belonging to other 
communities. 


(14) Doards of arbitration in rugard to wages 
shall be established bitore the arrival of the 
«migrants and Indjans shall be adequatcly repre 
sented on such boards 


(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Gulana before the date of this notification und 
under any oagreeincnt In force at the dato of 
this notification is cntitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall nut be mquind to pry 
more than 25 per cent of the ¢xcess in the cost 
of h's return passage and clothing ovcr thc 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
ot his firet arrival in the colony 


(16) Any Indiiu who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the dite of this notification and 
has at the date of this notificition become or 
thercaftcr becomes dcstitute shall be cntithd 
to bo repatriated to India at the ¢xpinse of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he bas become 
incapable of labour 


(17) {the Government of Butish Guiiw. shill 
furnish such periodical reports and returns ar 
may be required from time to time by the Gov 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons (migrating to the Colony 1n accord: 
ance with this notification 


Admission of Indians to Other Paris 
of the Empire —Ona the motion ot the Govern 
ment ot India this question was dincussed 
at the Imprial Wor Conferenics 1917 in 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self gov 
erning dominions and the British Goverpmcot 
was embodied in the following rcsolutions — 


(1) I¢ 15 an inhercnt function of the Gov 
crnments of the several communities of fhe 
British Commonwealth tocluding Indii, that 
eacb should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communitics 


(2) British citizens domiciled In avy Br 
tish country, jucludirg Indi, should be ad 
mitted into any othur British country tor 
visits, for the purpose (f pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence | r the purpose 
of education, such right shall not esttond to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to purmanent settlement 


(3) Indiana already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countrics should bo alluwed 
to bring in thele wives and minor childien on 
conditlon (a) Fhat net more than one wife 
and her children shall be adnitted for exch 
such Indian; anil (b) that each indlsidual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as boing tho lawfal wife or child of 
euch Indian °’ 
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The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which tho self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, ado and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating ageinst Indians 
tre in practice used In order to check Indian 
immigration, the onj ctions to which arestatcd 
to be not racivl or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the intry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not recelved in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Governm né which is re- 
fused to any person reyarded as unsultable 
to settle in the conutry South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any perscn deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior «n economio grounds 
or on account of his atandard or habits of lite 
to be ursuited to the reqnirements of the 
Union Canad. prolnbits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he fs a native and unlesa he 

sesses In his own right 250 dollars New 
oundlind and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions All the self-governing Doui 
11008 hive adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students tourists and merchants visiting the 
ecuntries for the tumporiry purposes of com 
merca pleasure or education. Indi. on its 
side has assumed powcr to rigulatce the ad- 
tnission of immigrants from iny other part of 
the Lmpire or forign countries, by means of 

assports A billhas also been pass d by the 
ndian Legislature empowering the Govern 
ment of Indi. to make rules ‘for the 
purpose of sccuring that persons not being 
of In jan origin, domi dedin any British posses 
sion, shall have no greater rizhts and privileges 
as regards cntry into and residerce in British 
India than yreaccordcd by thelawand ndminis 
tration of such poas¢ssicn to tf rsona of Indian 
With regard to the Crown colonie# 
and protectorates the attitude of the Tndian 
Government ig that thcre is no justification 
for plicing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjicta, and this 
principle has i practice been observed bv the 
Colonlal Office exuc pt in the case of Kenya 
colony where a stited hereafter the British 
Government his reserved toiteelf the rizht to 
impose restric tlons on the momisration of clusves 
of people whose entry into the colonv may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indizcnous popul ition. 


Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domuiciled Overseas -— The po- 
licy of the Lmpire is summed up in the rs ilu 
tion of thc Imperial Conference, 1921 which 
wae recorded in th: following terms — 


“ This Conference reu firms that cach Commu- 
aitv of the British Commonwealth should en- 
jov complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recoguises that there is incongruity between 
the ition of IndJa, ‘+ an equal member of 
the Emptre, and th existence of dianbilitics 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
gome paits cf the Empire, and this Conference 
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therefore, {s of opinion that in the interests o! 
the sofidaritv of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sfrable that the rights of such Indians to citi 
yenship should be recognised.’ 

“The representatives of South Africa 1¢ 21 f 
thelr inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
thelr profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations be! ween India and South Atrica a way 
can be found as ‘Jon as mny be to reach a more 
satisfactory position 

Summary of present Position —Outside 
Australian, N Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows '— 


(1) South Africa —The miln grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr Gandhi, were set 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
48 the Smuts-Gandhi agreement The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
folowing extracts from letters — 


(i) Mr Gorges Secretary for the IJntorio1, 
to Mr Gandhi, June 30th, 1914 “ With 
gird to the administration of existing laws 
the Minister desircs me to say thit it alwivs 
has been, and will continuc to be, the dest 
ofthe Government to sce that they are adininis 
turcd in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights” 

(11) Mr. Gandhi to Mr Gorges, July 7th, 1914 

“ By vestea rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which he was hving and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business trom place to place in 
the same township ” 

This has beeo officially Interpreted to mein 
** that the vested rights of those Indi uns whu 
were then living and tiading in townstups, 
whether in contravention of the Jaw or not 
ehould be respect d ” 

In 1920 an Asiatc¢ Lnquiry Commission wus 
appointed to investigate the gr vances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land m the Union Their main recommend: 
ations were as follows — 

(1) Law 8 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No 385 of 1908) and 
Act No 37 of 1919 should not be repealed 


(2) There should be no compulsory repatria 
tion of Astatics, but 


(8) Voluntary repatriation should be en 
couraged 

(4) There should be no compulsory + gre 
gation of Aslatics but 

(5) A system of voluntary sepasiation shoul 
be introduced under which munieipalitics 
Apes have mght, subject to ¢ertain condi- 

ons — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Aslatics 

(5) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist-. 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted - 
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(6) These areas should be selected and al- 
located by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal uncil 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural puc- 
poses outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 mules inland. 


(8) A uniform ‘‘ License Law’ applicable 
vO all the Provinecs of the Union should be 
possible, be enacted If that 1simpracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licc nsesy 
in tho Cape Province, the Lransavaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comnprehonusive con- 
solnene Act of Parhament providing, inter 
ala .—- 


(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not bemg liquor Ueenses) shad) be ontristed 
to municipal bodu+ within the areca of their 
jurisdiction , oufside those ari is, to divinional 
Councils in the Cape Provines, and in the other 
Provinccs to spevial Licensing Officurs appomt 
ed by the Administrator 


(b) The grounds upon which an application 
tor thc grant of a new liccnse may be refused 

(c) Phat the reasons for the refusal to grout 
any license shall be recorded, togethur with any 
evidence tendcred for or against the applica- 
10D, 


(d) That, in the caso of the refusal of a 
ucense on the ground thatthe applicant 1» not 
a fit and propor person to hold thc samc or 
to cary on the proposed busincss, there shall 
be 1 final appcal to a Special Appcal Boatd, 
appointed by the Administrator 


(e) That municipal bodics shall have the 
rizht to prohibit the liccnse holdcr, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business 

(9) There should be no rmlaxation In the 
"nforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
More active ste ps should bc takcn to deal with 
prolubitcd imimigiants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws 

(10) ‘The adininistration of the Aslatic puolt y 
of the Government should be placed iu the 
hands of one official, under whose chatze 
would come all administrative functions, 
tugether with the ofhcial records roliting to 
Asiatics ‘This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of se uring full statistics ri garding 
Asiaticgs in the Union and of the arrivals im 
and depirtures from South Africa. Details of 
ull applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913 

Ou the othor hind, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied In a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests. 


From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
rohibiting the ownegship of land by Aalatics 
n the Transvaal, and another of its recommen, 
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dations threatenod the a has now however been extended so as to pro 
had previously aneved of aang pct hibit the transfer of ‘and in the uplands to oon- 
land in the Uplands of Natal Avainst. this '4Uropeans 
latter propos] the Government of India «cu (7) TMWIGRATION —Snggestions have been put 
neatly protested, but it was not acceptel by lorwird tor restricting Asiatic mmuipration 
the Union Government Pay a . he Government of India claim 
Present Position —Indiins enjo vl cre 18 no ewe for restricting Indian 
political and municipal franchise lee stat imm1,ration and that sich restrictions would 
Cape Province and the municipal Erancluse only OP It Principle indefensible 
in Natal In the remaining two provinecs they . The Settlement —The decisions ct_ the 
are not enfrinchised [hey are subjected 10 British Gove Thincnt were confsinid in a White 
lifferential treatment in the matter of tradin, Paper pre ented to Parliament in Tuly 1928 
liccnses, speciilly in the Jrinsvaal their It wis hell thiut the tiling principle should 
immicration into the Union 1s birrndand severe b® thit = the interests of the Africin native 
restrictions ewst on intr Provincial mfgriticn Must be paramount and in light of this it 
Jn the Transvaal they are not allowed to vequire F498 de ided — 
minovible property out ide Jocations an o 
the W tintomeind tee are subject to the en: 7 Eo neintiah tench Sa 
bichiniea the Colact idopted with 11 scats for clerted Lurope ins, & 
16 GO ow elected Indians one nominated Arab, one 
The anti Asiatic party hive male several Missionary representing tne Africans, and 
efforts ecsperally in Natal further {o @ Nominited official majority One Indian 
Curtil the tights of Indians Some of these |S Use appointed on the Covernors J xecutive 
are merily irritating social disabilities such as Council 
tulwiy regulations debirnng Indians from ae 
travelling in any other ae gre exeeyt these eo Uhek Eee ak ace ae ae 
Pedi en nee and nue Se ie doned 
eir use of tramwiys at Durbin, and excluding, eae 
them from race cotursetand betting club rooms gs ae mea ben ae ee abedias 
Fxeamples ot recent anti Aszatic leg: lition cf ind trinsters A gimilir ep hae Re ay 
Major importance are the lowlinds 18 offerel to Indians 


(a) Ihe Natal Rurul Dealers Tiecnsing Ordi (d) IMMIGRATION —Ricial d 

— werimination jn 
nance, trinsferring the power of grinting trad framigration regulations 3s rejected = =But in 
ing licenses from the Jicensing Officer to an the economic mterests of the Africans, further 
elected Licensing, Board, on which Inds DS miv ontrc] over MMizriticn i necessary Some 
not sit irraun ement is rcquired for securmg a atrictly 


(b) he Darban Tand Alienation Ordin ince impirtiat examin ition cf uppheations for entrv 
[hie Ordinance whach enables Municipalities (fo Kenya The Governors «t Kenya ind 
in selling Lin] to assign it for particularcommu Uganda hive been Instructed to submit jomt 
nities, and to that extent to secure sezre,aticn Proposals for levislition 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatic. The Government of JIndia reviewed their 
are given rewonable opportunity for acquirm, Jecisionsin 4 resolution puthehed en August 
adequate residential sites leth 1323 and recorded their dec p regret 

(2) Kenya Colony—Ihe_ grievanees of thit His Majesty s Government did not fer] 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully act Justifid In giving greater effect to the recom 
forth ia the published despatch of the Govern men lations mide! them ”* and recerved liberty 
ment of India, dated October 21st 1920 Ihe fo reopen the case on 1 3 1itable opportunity 


Controversy centred round thefollywing points-— hey stated their imtention of making 
rep esentations mvarding the action to be tuken 


aq) TRANCHIST —Indians have not the ele 
fe frinchise The Government ; of ° nda to imylement these decisions, particularly in the 
proposc! that there shoul? bo a common elec . Alter of the Imini.rition re_ulations 
toru roll ond a common trinchine on a reason | Tollowing upon the Kenya award st itutory 
whle property bi 9 plue an educational test: rcllon waa taken tv the local administr ition 
without ricial discriminition for all British on the frinchise question Adult suffrage on 
snbjects iatst pat hil 9 4 1s conferred upon Iniians As 
__p - retards immizration, the Government of India 
sar ) ae gail ar f hee een sae took the Hae to urge the postponement 
Sinitary matters, reconimend¢d segrezation on He pei effect ee decision of His 
sanWary: arounds, Mie Goxersnicnt of Indi) | eon ore, poe) seen tape As tie 
objected, firstly, that ft wis impriecical lc Hesatli proposed by their representatives at 
secondly, that lt was commercially inconvenient yauite Ue eanine the 4 ae pare oc 
and thirdly, that Indians arein prictice unfartly | 4 Ms fs ena heated say pene frie Ce 
ticatcd In the location of sites I dedeeciph pala gs ge COR SIDE NY. ane 
\traduction of the bill was postponed at th: 
(c) LAR MWienTaANns —Lord Tigin decide: instance of the Colonial Secretary Jhe Govern 
in 1908 that 08 a matter of administrative con meut of Kenya was also asktd by His Majesty's 
venience grants of land in the upland aren Government tor in explanitory§ st uement 
abould not be made to Indians = Lhe wholoaren cogarding the method proposed for the :dmuinis- 
has now been given out, and the Govornment tration of immigration measures The Govern 
of India claiin that there is no land loft to which ment of India received an assurance from the 
Lord Wigins decision applies ‘This decisjon Colonial Secretary tht rxample opportunities 
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would be afforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention wonld be 
given to any representation Aswhich their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such ao Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. Tho following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colaniesin the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee :— 


“(1) IMMIGRATION.—My position is that if 
danger ever ariscs of such an influx of imml- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to fake any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite concluslon as regards the cxtent 
of net Indian {mmigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain acturate information with regard to 
ba of a]} races arriving in or departing from 

enya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be cnacted. 


(2) FRANCHISE.—I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour «f a 
common poll, but I amy not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require clectoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of cach and all of these 
communities, 


(3) HIGHLANDS.—I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies haa no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expreased or ri dae 
which had heen given in the past, and J can 
hald out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
ee land in the Highlands being reconsi- 

ered. 


(4) LowLANp’.—It was proposed to rescrve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committce made It 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any Immigrant raco, subjoct to the 
suggestion that before applications tor land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending sn officer experienced in 
Indian settloment and agricultural micthods to re- 
port on the arens. At present any considcration 
of the matter in in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the natrve and agricul- 
tural points of view on the areas in question.” 


With regard to the announcement in 
connection with ‘‘ Lowlands” the question of 
deputing an officer to examine these areas was 
considered by the Government of Indi: who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any furthor 
with the idea, 


The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in tho 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the sitaation wus furthor 
improved by tho decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish thelr attitude of non- 
Bat kira and to select five members = for 
ito a ii by the Governor to the Legislative 
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In June 1924, Hls Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British Bast African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
afiect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indlan point of view should be 
beard beforo the Committee cnme to any 
conclusions. Thia request was granted, but 
further action in the mattcr was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission prosided over hy Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormaby Gore Commission was published tu the 
Untted Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
Oth, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of the 
completencss of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committe should not resume its sittings. 


In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
un early date in order to make the Europcan 
aod Indian communitics responsible for the net 
cost of their cducation. It was originally 
intended to uive effect to this decision by 
levying from Kuropeans a tax on domestic 
servants in thoir employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resentcd this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communitics 
should pay the same form of tax, v1z., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixod at 


- $0 shillings nnd for Indians at 20 shillings. An 


Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya J.eagisiative Council and 
came into force from lst January, 1927. 


In view of the issue o another White Paper 
in July 1927, in which it was announced that His 
Majesty’s Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to send to 
Africa s special Commission to investigate the 
possibiiity of securing more effective co-opcra- 
tion between the Governmenta of Eastern and 
Central African Dependenrica and make 
recommendationa on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
in Kenya again came to the forefront, 


In March 1929, the Secretary of Stato for the 
Colonics sent out Sir Samuc]l Wilson, Under 
Secrctary of State for tho Colonics, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of thuse proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may opera 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interesta and commuunitics affected, 
with a view to seeing how for it moy be possible 
to find a basis of gencral agreement, Sir samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
acheme for closer union would be admlolatratively 
workable and othorwise acceptable and to report 
the outoome of his consultations, At the invita- 
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tion of the Secretary of Stato for the Colonies, the 
Government of India deputed the Rt Lon 
V.8 Stinivasa Sastri, Po, to Bast Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state ther views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton aa Commiussion’s Report and to 
be at Sir Sumuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him In dealing with the Indian 
deputations 


Mr Sastri left India In April and returned {fn 
June 1929 In the Report presented by him 
on lits return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment ot India should— 


(“) press for inquiries as to the basis of | 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike, 


invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Governmont of Kenya 
In securing the consent of the Luro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll, 


oppose the grant of responsible govern 

ment to Kenys or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

oppose the establishment of a Central 
Coundl on the ‘ines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson ; 

demand, in case of the establishment 
of somo such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number ot 
Indians, 

(f) advocate the continuance of the official 
Majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya , 

demand that fhe representation of 
natives In the Kenya 1 egislative 
Council should be by natives or = by 
sHEOpeeNs and Indians in equal propor 

tions. 


Thereafter mectings of the Standing Lmigra- 
tion Committee wete held and the decision 
arrived at by tho Government of India was 
communicated to His Mycsty’s Governmcat 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the bth October 1929, Another meeting of 
the Standing migration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to considd1 the report and a 
further communication wat addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject 


The conclusions of His M wyesty’s Government 
as regards closer unlonin Jast Atrica were 
published in June, 1030, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced thot they 
would be submitted to a Jomt Committee ot 
the two Houses of Parliament In accordance 
with this decision a Select (ommittce was set 
up in November, 1930 The Goveinincnt of 
Indla communicated thelr yiews in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for Indis on the 
rcheme set out in the White Paper in So far as 
it affected the Indian population in Last Africa 
With the permission of tho Jomt Select 
Committee of Parliament ney also deptited the 
Kight Honourable V.S Siinivasa sastri, PC, 
C i a8 thelr representative to provent their: ase 
and elucidate in the course of oral oxamination 
such questions as the Comnnttee might consider 
necessary to rofer to him. The Select Committee 
oxamined Mr, Sastriin July, 1931. 
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The report of the Committoo was published 
simultanevusly in England, Last Africa and 
Indin on tho 2nd November, 1931, and the 
dodsions of His Majesty’s Governmont on the 
iwommendations of the Committee together 
With cortaln correspondence arising from tlio 
report of the Committee were also similarly 
published on tho 24th August, 1932. 


As regards tho question of Closer Union 
His Majosty’s Governmont hive accepted tho 
View of tho Joint Committee that apart trom 
conaider fons arlsing out of the Mandatory 
postion of tho Tang myiki Tertory, the time 
has not urived for taking any tar reaching 
stop in the diicetion of tho formal Union ot the 
heVeral Joist Afilean Dopendenctes 


(3) Fiji and British Guiana.—Emigration 
to Fiji: was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
16 (B) of the Defeneo of India (Consolidated) 
Rules in pursuance of ths gencral policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration With a view to secure, if 
possibic, a renewal ‘f emigration to the Colony 
a1 urofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr Rankine, Recelver-General to 
the Fiji Gos ( rnment, arrived Jn India in Decem- 
ber 1919, ind submitted a schemo of colonisa- 
tion, which wns referrad to 1+ committer of the 
Tmperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920 =To secure a favourable reception for th: 
mission the Fiji (:overnment cancelled all out- 
Standing indentures of Kast Indian labourers 
from 2nd Januiry, 1920, wil alan announced 
their intention to take early mesures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Leyislative Council on an electife badih 
by two members In accordance with th’ 
recommendations mide hy the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission 1n 
March 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern 
ment of Biyi ind the Sccretary of State for the 
Colonics would guarantee that thc position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that ot any other clays ol 
His Majesty's subjects resident in Fy” [n July, 
1920, the Government of ij: informed the 
Secretary ot State for the Colomes of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval Afrangemints with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, howcver, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to thie 
announcement of Lord Mulner’s policy in 1euird 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms oO! rotcrence and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was madeon the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to the inabilty of the 
two Indian member, Messrs Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had bein nomi- 
nated to join the Committce which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs Venkatapati 
Raju, @ L. Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S Hissam-ud-din khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of Japuary 1922 


The labour troublesin Fijlin the years 1920-2} 
had produced an unexpected result in India, ‘Lhe 
Government ot Fiji caneclied the indeatures of 
Indian Jabourers, a9 from January 1920, while 
atrangeinents were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
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their own country. In consequence, large 
numbhors Ieft Fiji. Many arrived in India com- 
paratively destitute ; while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered thein unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place —indeed forcigners—in their own coun- 
try. Returned emigrants from other colonics 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in Indla, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hopcd to find ships to take 
them back to the colonics in which they were 
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British Guiana.—The Indian pulation 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances are mainly 
economic. Towards the end of 1010, a deputa- 
tlon consisting of the Hon'ble Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
Attorncy-General, and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, 
a& prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emlgration from India. This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot. 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found posible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 


certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest ' of Messrs, Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visited 


represenvation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public mcn, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 





British Guiana, Mr, Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay; Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai 


born and had property in any colony, as well as | was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 


of such near relations as they desired to take 


Council of which he was also Vice-President ; and 


with them. Admirable work was done among | Mr. Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants. ; India Society who had done considerable amount 


Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
a copeteeyed Indians desirous of returning to: 
J e 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
rove that they had been in Fiji to return there 





The Governmont of India gave discretion | 


f they so desired. The local labour conditions | 


stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 

gislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such thme as they were able to find work and 
settle downin India, The deputation trom 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April, 1922, 
and submitted its report to the Government of 
India. It has not been published. 


In Februarv, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fijl Legislative 
Council was revised were issued. Provision 
was Made, inter alia, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis. On 
the 4th November, 1929, one of the Indian 


members moved a resojution recommending the | 


adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one, The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected Kuropean and nominated Fijian 
members, As a protost against this vote, all 
throo Indian membors resjgned tholr seats and, 
no Indian having subsequontly offered himself 
fot eloction, tho soata remained unfilled throuch- 
out the life of the Council. <A fresh election 
was held during 1932 and as a result. two Indian 
constituencies returned their representatives 
to the Council, but no candidato offored himself 
for election from the third constituency. Two 
subsequently elected members also withdrow 
from the Council owing to the docision of the 
Necretary of State for the Colonies that the 
introduction of a common electoral roll in FIji 
is impracticahle at presont. This ix still the 
P sition. The issue now ts whether the present. 
system of election shall be teplaced by nomi- 
nition andon that the Government ot India 
have made representitions, but no decision 
has yet been announced by the Colonial Office. 


of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces. The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt., 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.C., arrived 
in India for further discussions. The Standing 
Finigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certalo 
maticr. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., C.IE., 
Bar-at-Law, was deputed for this purpose, 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925. His report was received on February 
Ist, 1926, and published. He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
in a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves. 


In March, 1028, following special inquirics 
by the Colonial Office, reporis appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty's 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order In Council. The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Gulana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not In any way infringe the 
provisions of the gary declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Colony. 


(4) Other Paris of the Empire.—In 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position 
of Indfans has on the whole been satisfactory, 
and the matters have gone smoothly. 
The Government of India maintain § their 
own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya. The 
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question of the fixation of a standard minimum 
wage for Indian Kstate labourers in Ceylon and 
Malaya has beon the subject of negotiations be 
tween the Govt of India and the Colonial Govern 
ments ever since the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonies for the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawful in 1923 under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Lmigration Act 1922 So 
far as Ceylon fs conc rncd a scttlemcot satisfac 
tory to the Govt of India and that of Cylon 


has been arrived at, ¢e¢, the standard wage and - 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter - 
csts of the labourcts and the draft legislation . 
to give effcct to 1t was passed by thi Crylon : 


Logiclative Council in Di cember 1927 as “Lodian 
labour Ordinance No 27 of 1927’ 
Standard Rates of Wages agruid upon were 
introduced with effuct from the 1st January 
1929 In 1931, however, 1t was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of Indi: to 
reduce these wages by 5 cents for men, 4centa 
for women and 8 cents tor children by way of 
readjustment owing tothe prico of rice issued 
fiom «states being fixed at Ks 4 80 instei of 
Rs 6 40 per bushel In rmgard to Malaya 
Stindard Wage Ratis which are considcred 
suitable by boththe Indian wud Malayan Govern 
ments have becn introduced in ccrtain aicas 
ihe rates so fixed werc, however, reduced by 
20 per cent with effect from the 5th October 
1930 owing to acute depression in the rubber 
trado Lhe questions affocicd by these details 
have recently reccaved much attention by the 
Indian and Milay Authorths Ihe world 
wido eonomic deprission has also 
had repercussions on  Indiw __ labourois 
employed on tea and rubber ¢states in Ceylon 
Wagos havo had to be reduced, but tho Govern 
ment of Indts havo with the co operition of 
the Colonial Government succossfully prevented 
such reduction from matcaidly affocting the 
labourers standard of bvinz loi those who are 
unwilling to woth on roduccd w ygos 1 wilitios for 
repatriation to thcir homcs in India havo boen 
secured lhe position in both the counties 
4 being watchod by tho Governmont of India 
through thoir Ageuts 


Phe Aanvibar Goovernmecnt recently passed 
Iegislition for the cc nomi assistance of their 
prople which ¢aused great difhculfy to thet 
luodian populition and this wis the subject ot 
nigotiation His Maj sty s Government have 
sont aut Vio Binder to rnquire in to the new 
Icvislation und to bocommend what mi odificrtions 
Many mitar donabh Hesailed trom | ugtuid 
in the fourth wech of Apr 19 G, and vt thie 
time these details were wiitten wis cn.oaged in 
his quires 4 


In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of ono year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Imigration 
decided that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a Jocal investigation. ‘Lhe 
Government of Mauritius 1greed to receive an 
Officer for tho purpose and to give him all 
facilities, and ia December, 1924, &o Indian 
Officer of Government, Kunwar Maharaj Singh, 
loft India to conduct the neeessary inquiry. 
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Kunwai (now Sh) Maharaj siugh sieport was 
published by the Government of Indla in August 
1926 =the various recommendations made 
in the report were commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Governmcnt 


In Fc bruary 1926 the Govorn nent of India 
recelvcd arcply from the Colonial Government 
Stating that thcy acccptcl the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharij Slagh in regard 
to the runewil of cmigration to Mauritius, vec , 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
acnt to Mauritius cithcr in fie immediate or near 
future With reard to Kunwar Mahariy Singhs 
Sugg stions relating to other matters of interest 
t> the Indian population now resident in the 
[sland the Colontal Government exprebsed thelr 
willingnvss to give effuct to suveral of them 


‘lhe preaent position of Indiins in the 
Dominlons is that under the Canadian Dominion 
Licction Act Indians domicik din (anads cnjoy 
the fideral franchise in cight out of the nine 
provinces In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as all other Lritish 
subjects ln Australia, sub section (5) of sc ction 
39 of the Commonwealth | lectoral Act, 1918 24 
wis am ndedin 19_> by adding attr the word 

Asian’ the words ‘except Butish Indiv’ 
Lhis measuro gives tne Commonwc alth franchise 
to subjects of British Indi: at priosent do uiciled 
in Australia and 18 the trultion of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwialth Governmcat to Mr 
sastri on the occasion ot his visit to Australia in 
192. As sresult of the representations made 
in Jondon im 1930 informally by the lite sir 
Muhammad Shiafl at the instance of the Govern 
mtnt of Indi. to the Prime Miuistcr of Australi. 
the electoral law of Quctnslind has also lecn 
revised to enfrancluse the British Indians ret 
dent 1n that State It is, therefore, in West rn 
Australi: alonc that Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage iu respect of clection to: the Lower 
House by Acts which hase recontly becn 
passcd by the Commonwealth Parlancnt British 
fudiunsin Austrili. have boven admuittid to the 
bunchits of luvalid and Old Age Pcustons and 
Matermty allowances from which they were 
hithvito caqdudcd 8 Asiatics Old Age Penson 
is payalle to men above 65 years of age CT 
above 60 yiars provided such persons arc ol 
gooi chiractcr and have resided continuous 
tor at lest 20 years An Invalid Pension is 
obtainublu by persons, who, being above 16 
ycars of age and not in rmccpt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permancntl; meapauitated for work by reason 
of an ucuidcnt or by reason of beamg an imvailid 
or blind, providei they hive resided continu 
ously in Australia for at least five yuars 


Maternity allowance to the amount of £5 is 
given to a woman of every chilu to which she 
ives birth in Australia, provided the child 18 
rn alive and the woman is an inhabitsnt on 
the Commonwealth o1 intends to scttic there 
Chis Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Austiaiia whith was 
icmediable by the 1 cdera) Government 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


Sone soventy years havo gone by since the 
Parsee community, tn the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Navroi and other members of the 
frio of Cama & Co, led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for busines purposes 
Ihislead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Muabhommedan business 
men firmly established thcre. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and clsuwhere practising barristers, 
Bolicitora and medical men of Indian birth 
The number of tho latter, especially Parscos, 
ig considerable. Three Indi.ns (all belongiag 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons Since 1910 four Indians—the late 
Mr. Ameer Ali, the frst Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Mitter aod Sir Dinsha 
Mulla—have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Purvy Council Three Indians are 


ou the Secretary of State's Council 1n 1919, the | 


late Lord sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government In the spring of 1928 Mr 
(now Sir) Dadiba Dalal was appomted High 
Commnussioner for India bemg the first Tudian to 
hold the ofice He resigned towards the end 
uf 1924 to be aucteeded by Sir Atul Chatterjce, 
who in 1931 was followed by oir BLN 
Mitia, The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element in permanent residencs —that 
ot retired officials and business men or people 
of independent means who from preference or in 


controversy 18 tho Indian mpue Soriety, 128, 
Alfied Placc, South hensinzton & W. 7, with 
Loid Sumner a8 Prosidtnt and Meld-Maishal 
Sir Claud Jacob as Chairman ot the Exccutive 
Committec 


India House. 


In March, 1980, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
{nadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furolshed at a cost of £321000 The design 
of this noble building which has a frontage 
of about 130 ft opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Hurbert Baker, ARA, 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although cxpression of the Indian character 
of the building ig mainly found 1n the intcrior, 
the architect has given to the details of tlic 
c\ternal elevation, by means ot curving, hcraldry, 
and symbolibm an individuillty that proclaims 
it the London house of India Including base- 
ment and mezzauimne floors, thc1e are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for cleueil 
work aloue bung between 60 0UU and 60,000 1t. 
The total hught from the lowcrlevel in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 


On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
ethibits of the products and art wares of India 
This hall 1s cairied up two flooia, the upper 
floor bemmg represcnted by ao wide gallkry, and 


order to have their children oducated in England, | on either side of the exibition hall thcre are 


leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever» ooases after 
| for 


visit it again. Further the stream of Indian 
summer visitors includes wealthy people who 
come regularly. 


Sectionaly, the only Indian community to be 
fully organised is that of the Parsis ‘Thev 
have an incorporatid and well cndowed Parsi 
Asso jation of Lunope = Its ocntrul Zo.oastilan 
House, 11, Russ ll Road, West hensington, 
opencd m 1920 fncludes a room de votcd to 
ritual and ceremonial purpoats, @ rcading room 
and library, and rooms for social intore OUFSt 
The Arya Bhavan, 4 home for o1thodox Hindus 
visiting London, was opined at 30, Telsizo 
Paik, Hampstead, in the summer of 1928 
Indian businces interests have been organiscd 
by the formation of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Burtain, wit}. offices at 85, 
Gracechurch Street, KE C 8 The Last India 
Association (3 Victoria Strict 8 W 1) csta- 
blished in 186%, provides a non-partisan plat- 
foim for the diseussion of Indian problems, 
aud exista “to prothote the welfare of the 
inhabitants of India” The Indha League 
(146, Stiand, W. €) under the chairmansiup 
ot Mt Bertrand Russell exists “to support 
the claim of India for Swaraj (S&c1f-Rulc)”, At 
the other end of the scale in Indian political 


the style of an Indian bazaar 
special exhibits Ju0m the octagonal 
entrauce hall a great public staircase leade to a 
gallery round tiie octagonal hall on the first 
floor, This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library aud reecption rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large rcceptions on specia! 
occasions. 


The staircase, cxhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and brary markedly express the Indjan 
chaiactoer of the building ‘The walls of the 
staircase and the hulls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra aud Dclhi sandstone, 
carved and picreed in the geometiical patterns 
of the jal: in Jnodian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Mahara marble, The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 

urgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor ohh From basemeut to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purpoxs in all 
ts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
aurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been weed. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 


lndians wn Great Britain, 


paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists. The water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 


The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
eroepeing the Stores Department which is at 
So nee off the Thames at Belvedere Road, 


The Students. 


Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war, After a very considerable temporary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
jag heirs of Indian States, admitted inte our 

ublic schools, such as Kton and Harrow 

here are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court 
Since the war there has been a welcome 1nD- 
crease in the number of technica! and industrial 
students. Altogether including technica] and 
medica! studenta, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent. of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, : 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres 
London absorbs about half the total. 


The Advisers. 


It is woll known that for many ycars ago 
Indian students were left to their own devices 
apart from inadequately supported unofficial 
effort and the chance of coming under the in: 
fluence of English friends of their families 
But in April 1909 Lord Morley created for their 
benefit a Bureau of Information and appointed 
the late Sir Thomas Arnold to the charge of it 
under the title of Educational Adviser ‘The 
Bureau was located at 21, Cromwell Road, 
together withthe National Indian Association 
and the Northbrook Sooiety, which were thus 
given spacious quarter for thoir social work 
among the young men. In India the provincial 
advisory committees to help and advise intend- 
ing atudents have been replaced in some instan- 
ces by University Committees. The work ofthe 
Bureau rapidly expanded. andin consequence 
Lord Crewein 1912 re-organised the arrangement 
under the general charge of a Secretary for 
Indian students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who 
resi at close of 1916. He wassuo- 

ed by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. ©. Sen 
followed Sir T. Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London. At Oxford the Orienta) Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge the Inter-Collegiate Committee 
have been inatituted to deal with Oriental 
students erally ; whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students bave been appointed at 
Manchester Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
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These arrangements underwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1020 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a gn Commissionership for 
India in the United Kingdom. The “agency 
work” Sir William Meyer took cver from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students. Sir Thomas Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed u him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr. N. U. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
Road was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner, thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of files and papers. Dr 
Quayle is now Secretary in the ucation 
Department of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and is assisted by Messrs. P. K. Dutt. 
R M J Knaster and V I Gaster with Miss C 
H Bose to looh after women students. 


The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
menta had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. This 


Leeds, Opinion was expressed that the only permanent 


solution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of cducationin India. Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development Py pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar. The Committee held that it 
should be possible to secure admisaton both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufactunng 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
send org to profit by the facilities afforded, 
rovided that some machinery existed to ensure 
heir distribution tothe places best suited to 
their requirements. Subscquently a committee 
presided over by Sir Edward Chamiler recom 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have the effect of much reducing the 
number of Indians going to the Inns of (ourt 
An Act for the purpose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 1926, but has not narrowed 
the stream of students at the Inns-of-Court. 


The students have hosta of non-official 
friends and al ih and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives of all organisations interested in the 
social and intellectua) welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Accordingly Sir 
Atul Chatterjee held a conference in July 1925, 
when plans were formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London - 
The subject had been previously discussed at a 
nieeting of the Kast India Association (April 27 
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1925) when a paper was read by Mr. F. H 
Brown. The conferente came to the conclusion 
that, since non-official effort admittedly docs 
not meet the need fully the hogtel and club at 
21, Cromwell-Road, should be maintained, more 
partioularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A 6 committee with Mr A D 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21, Cromwell-Roud) as 
Secretary was eatablished to assist students in 
obtaining suitable accommodation. But at the 
end of 1985 it was decided to close the hostel mn 
Cromwell Road from midsummer 1436 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifte were 
Made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The oricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record In matches at 
ror’ and the Oval and with suburban 
clu 

A notable development of 1920 was the 
ar of the “Red Triangle ’’ Shakespeare 

ut in atyaorehd off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese' 


Indians in Great Britain. 


students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
was removed to permanent premises 106-112, 
Gower-Street, close to University eg 
in the autumn of 1923. It is Indian both 
{in conception and _ control, warden 
and committee peng. responsible not :to the 
National Counoil of Y. M.C,A in London 
but to the Indian Nationa] Council in Calcutta 
While the organization has a definitely moral 
and spiritual, as well as a social purpose, it 
is not a proselytising agency. There is a steady 
ave of some 550 members, and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortunate in seouring the volun- 
tary services of men and women great dis 
tinction in many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures The Indian 
Students Central Association had a Club house 
and restaurant at 2 Beauford-Gardens, 8 W, J, 
but has ceased to exist afate which overtakes 
many short lived organisation in relation to India 

There has been some recent ‘development in 
the matter of periodical literature devoted to 
Indla, The weekly Neur Fast and India 1s well 
known the fortnightly Indian Remeu is the 
organ of the India League and the monthly 
Indian Empire Rewew that of the Indian 
Lmpire Society 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


ANQIO INDIAN ASSOCIATION, LONDON — 
Established in 1905 to promote the intereats 
and welfare of the Anglo Indlan and Domicile ' 
T uropean communitis wherever resident by 
such meansas may bedi emed by the Council to 
be desirable Anglo Indians and kuropeans 
whether domiciled in Indiaor not weelligible 
Hon Sec E C Palmer 6, ( oolhurat Road 
London N 8 


Berrish INDIAX UNION —Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races 
Hon Secretary BR S Nehra’ 112, Seymour 
Placc, W 1 


CENTRAL HINDU SOOIRTY OF GRFAT BRITAIN — 
Founded to give exposition to Hindu Sarred 
sophy and cuiture, to provide for better 
mutual understanding betwoen Hindus and 
the British public and to further the social, 
economic and political interests of the Hindus 
in general rerdent R 8S Nehra Hon 
gags MI Kalra 36 SBarrington Road 


CHIEF PUNJAB ASSOCIATION —Founded 1925 
to achieve for India a position of honour 
in the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations, 
to PY sagas better understanding between 
In and Great Britain, to bring about 
unity between the sister Communities of 
India , and to raise the standard of living of 
the people of India Prendent Sirdar Hardit 
ta A Seertigry M H Rashid, 445, Strand, 
W. 


EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION —Ite object is to Rad 
mote, by all legttimate means, the welfare 
of the inhabitants of Indla generally The 
he mer ned ek seinoroth rd 
prom y providing oppo 
for the fies public discussion, In a loyal and 
temperate spirit, of important questions 


affecting India, (2) by promoting friend] 
social contact between Indians and Englis 
men interested In Indla, partly through the 
medium of soctal gatherings and private 
meetings of members to exchange views on 
current Indian questions , (3) by lectures and 
the publication of capers or leaflets correcting 
erroneous or misicading statements about 
India and ita administration and (4) generally 
by the promulgation of sound and trustworthy 
information regarding the many weighty 
roblems which confront the Administrations 
n India so that the public may be able to 
obtain in a cheap and popular form a correct 
knowledge of dian affairs President, 
Lord Lamington (Chawman Sir Malcolm 
Seton KCB Hon Secretory } H Brown, 
CIE,8, Victoria Street,S W 1 


INDIA DEFENCE LbAGUK —Yormed to oppose 
the proposed Constitutional Reforms in India 
and to preserve Britains status as an equal 
ee m the future development of our 
ndian Empire President e Viscount 
Fitzalan of Derwent ka, Chief Organiser 
Captain H Orr Ewing, Hon Secretary Mr 
P W Donner MP address Kings Court 
48, Broadway, Westminster, SW 1, Tel 
Victoria 5685 East Indva Branch, 8 Clive 
Street, Calcutta 


INDIAN EMPIRE SociFty —Reorgantsed since 
the passing of the India Act to collect and 
a inate information as to eventsin India 
Hon Secretary Sir Louis Stuart, ore 
48, Broadway SW 1 


THE INDIA SocreTy (ART AND LETTERS)— 
Founded in 1910 to promote the study and 
ouerodaton of Indian art and literature, in 
India and also in those countries which have 
been influenced by or have influenced Indla 
especially Java, Siam, Indo-china Afghanistan, 


Indians wn Great Britain. 
Persia and the Middle ast President | 


The Marquis of Zetland Chairman of Councd, 
Sir Francis Younghusband, KC81 VDVwve 
Charman John de La Valette Hon 
Secretary 
Street London 8 W 1 


INDIAN STUDENTS UNION AND HOSTFL —112, 
Gower Sticet W C 1 Chatrrman _ Str 
a Greaves Warden 1 1) Santwan 


INDIA LEAQUE, THE—({Formerly The Common 
wealth of India League) to support the claim 
of India for Swaraj (Self Bulc) Publishes 
India to day (monthly) 165, Strand W C 2 
Chairman Bertrand Russell ‘Serretaries 
James Marley and V kh Arishna Mcnon 


INDIAN CONCIIIATION GROUP —{ Mecting at 
Friends Hous, kuston Road wii 
Chairman Carl Health Serretary Agatha 
Harrison 2 Cranbourne (Court Albert Bridge 
Road, 8 W 11 


INVIAN VILLAGE WELFARF ASSOCIATION —4 
ireat Smith Street, SW 1 (To collet 
information on rural activities in India and to 
romote and arouse interost in rural recons 


ruction) Chairman ‘Sir kranus Younghus 
band KCs1 Hon Secretary Miss A R 
Caton 


INDIAN GYMKHANA CLUB —Thornbury Avenue, 
Osterley To pb otal the phyaical well being 
of Indian students Secretary Mr David 
S, Lrulkar, “ Africa Hous, 44 46, J eadenhal) 
Street, London, 1 C 3 


MCSLIM SOCIBTY IN GREAT BRITAIN —kormcd 
to safeguard and t) maintain the interests 
of Islam end Islamic institutions Pres: 
dent T W_ Salim Babonau = Seriary 
Ahmed Bennett Headquarters 451 Greit 
Russell Street, London, W CI 


NATIONAL INDIAN AssO0CIATION —Chief aims 
to promote the welfare of Indian students 21, 
Cromwell Road, S W 7 Secretary Miss Dove 


NORTHBROOK SOCIETY —Makes grants to de- 
oe Indian students 21, Cromwell Road, 
S W. Hon. Secretary E Oliver. 


PARSKE ASSOCIATION OF DUROPE INCORPORATED 
—Zoroastrian House, 11, Bussell Koad, 
Kensington, London, W.14 


F J P Richter MA_ 3 Victoria 
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ROYAL ASIATIO SOOTY —Established 1823, 
obtained Royal Charter 1824 fur the inves 
tigation of subjects connected with and for 
the encoul agement of Science Literature and 
the Arts inrelution to Asia ’ Secretary Col 
D M F Hoysted, OBE, D&80 74, Grosve 
nor Street London W 1 


ROYAT CENTRAL ASIAN Socirty —Pres.dent 


Field Marshall Visceunt Allenby, ac B 
GOMG GCVO Chairman The Rt 
Hon Sir Horace Rumbold Bt, Gos 


GCMG Secretary Miss M N Kennedy, 77, 
Grosvenor Street Iondon W I 


Royal LOmMpPmes Socigty—Tormerly Royal 
Colonial Institute Northumberland Avenue 
WU 2 Secreary RI H Bally cBt, 
address durmg re building —17, Carlton 
House Turrace WI 2 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered on 
industrial historical and commercial questions 
18, John Street, Adelphi WC 2 Secretary 
W Perry, MA Secretary Indvan Sectwn 
K W Luhhurst MA 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Chatham House 10, St James’ Square, 
5 W 1 Secretary Ivison & Macadam, 
CBL 


SOCIITY FOR PROMOTING THR Stub: 01 RFI} 
QIONS —Presvdent ‘The Rt Hon the Marquess 
of Zetland, PC @CS1, @C1) Chairman 
of Couned Sirk Denison Robs cib PH] 
Chairman of Ezecutscve Convmittee sir Francis 
Younghusband AC ST ACIE = Informa 
tion from the Hon Secretary 17 Bedford 
Square WC 1 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT OF GRLAT BRI 
TAIN AND IRELAND —Secretary R C Mackie, 
tae Ya North End Road, Golders Groen, 

» 11, 


VICTORIA LEAGUE —81, Cromwell Road, 5 W. 7 
Secretary Miss Gertrude Drayton, 0B Yt 


WOMEN S INDIAN AbdSOCIALION J ondon Commit 
tee Hon Secretary Miss Avabai Mehta 
11 B (london) Buarriste: at Law 171, Adel 
aide Road NW 3 
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Sport. 


Sport in Indja during the year undcr review 
received a fllip bv the visit of the Maharaja of 
Patiala’s team of Australian crickctcrs, and 
the team of tennis players from Central Kurove., 
India is rapidly becoming sports-minded. The 
Press {8 allotting much more space to reporte 
of the chief sporting cvents, and throughout 
the country the attendance at the hig 
tournaments and competitions in all branches 
of sport have shown a decided Increase, 


Racing, of course, still claims pride of place 
and the huge crowds which swarm on the race- 
courses of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and other 
parts of the country prove that the Indian is 
as keen on “the sport of kings’? as the man in 
any other pait of the world, The chief events 
are the Viceroy’s and the King-Emperor’s 
Cups in Caleutta and the Eclipse Stakes in 
Bomhay. 


The King Empeior's Cup was this ycar won 
by Messrs, A and A, J, Hoyt’s Play On, ridden 
by the younger Hoyt (C. Hoyt), this victory 
thus being a regular family affair. Play On was 
beaten into third place in the race for the 
Viceroy’s Cup by Nawab of Bhopal's Mas a’ 
Antibes, a horse he had beaten in the King- 
Emperow’s Cup, The Eclipse Stakes in Bombay, 
the richest race in India, was also won by 
Play On—the second time this horse has won 
this race, 


Cricketers tested. 


The visit of the Australian cricketers aroused 
considerable interest, The visit served the 
purpose of testing Indian cricket talent, which 
was particulaily usefulin view of the tour to 
England in the summer of 1936, ‘The Austialians 
included many players of reputation —Macart- 
ney, Ryder, Hendry, Oxenham, honmonger 
and Ellis, al] having been proved in the fire 
of Test match battles with Mngland, It was 
only natura], therefore, that wherever this 
tcam played that Jarge crowds should tum up 
to watch them, The tourists proved, on the 
whole, too strong for the majority of India’s 
hides although the last two unofficial 'I'ests were 
won by the Indian tcam, 


The cricket season unfortunately was marrod 
by internal strife centred on the nomination 
of the captam tor the Indian eleven to meet the 
Australian visitors, and this had an unfortunate 
repercussion When the team to tour England was 
elected, the Yuvaraj of Patiala refusing to be 
nominated either as the probable captain or as 
a member of the side, 


The tennis team consisted of R. Menzel of. 
Czechoslovakia, Uount Bowroski of Austria, 
C. Von Mexata also of Austria, and L. Hecht ot: 
Czechoslovakia, The tennis players wore too, 
good for India’s best, but their visit gave India’s 
premier players an opportunity of playing against | 
firat class Kuropean players, 


A hockey record. 


In the hockey world the Bombay Customs 
made hockey history by winning the Aga Khan 
and Beighton Cups, the two premicr tournaments 
in the country in the same scason—a feat never 
before accomplished, They proved themsclves 
to be the best club side in Ind{a although sin- 
gularly enough they have not a single player 
in the team which will represent India at the 
1936 Olympic games, 


Matters did not run smoothly in the football! 
world. The All-India Football Association 
came into being, but at the time of writing, the 
Indian Football Association whose headquarters 
is in Bengal, have not affiliated to the new body, 
and the unfortunate aplit which occurred over 
the meeting at Darbhanga has not yet been 
healed. The East Yorkshire Regiment won the 
JT. F. A. Shield and the King’s Regiment the 
Rovers Cup and the Border Regiment the 
Durand Cup. 


Rugby was played as usual during the 
monsoon and the All-India tournament was 
won by Ceylon who beat Kotnbay in the final, 


The golf champion of Tndia this year tumed 
out to be Mr, A, Glennie who beat Mr, F. A 
Bagley by 9 to 7 in the final, The ladles’ 
“hampionship was won by Mrs, A A. Mair who 
beat Mis, F, A. Scott by 5 to 4 in the final 


The Indian Polo Association championship 
at Calcutta was won by Jaipur who beat Kashmir 
“‘u the Gnal, . ; 

Athletics revive. 


Athictics received a big fillip by the holding 

af Oly mpic Games in Bombay in commemoration 
of the late King George's Silver Jubilee and 
he final Olympic trials at Lahore, Bombay, 
particularly in athletics, showed & welcome 
revival and tbe future should see — further 
development on field and track, The All-India 
ames at Lahore were very successful although 
here were not many individual performances 
up to international Olympic standards, As a 
‘esult, however, India will probably send at least 
hhrea athletes to Berlin, (. 8. A, Swami, 
ihe Bombay athlete, promises to become a 
Warathon discovery. 


Capt. Tuck, R, A. also made history by winning 

« Kadir Cup for Pig-stickng at Meerut on 
Manifest, this being the third time this fine 
ng-sticker has won that trophy. 


Nport is rapidly becoming more organised 
hroughout the country and there are now 
rentral governing bodies for practically every 
‘wanch of it. The Indian Cricket Board has 


lone an immense amount of good for cricket 


ind with the inauguration of the Cricket stadium 
in Bombay in the coming year cricket in that 
ity should maintain the promier place it has 
ways held in the country, 
Detalled results of the chief sporting events 
‘hroughout India will be found on the following 
ges, 
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Racing. 


Bangalore. 


Bangalore Cup (Div. 1). Distance 1 mile.— 
Messrs. Lalvani and Mulkham's Solar Barn 
(7st. 10]bs.), Davison ’ 
Brigadier Hill, Sir Cusrow Wadia ail 
Messrs. Johnstone and Tosh’s (fold Period 
(7st. 2lbs., cd. 7st. 3lbs.), J. P. Neale 


Mr. Annamalaichettlar’ 8 ase (7st. 


«a 


Mr. W. C. poanee Broken ne (7st. 11lbs, Mie 
H. Black. 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s 
9ibs,), Forsyth a 


Won by length, 2 lengths, 
Time—I1min. 21 2-5secs. 


2 “lengths. 


9 Apollo Cup, Distance 1 mile.— 


8lbs.), Whittle 3 
Sir D’Arcy Lindsay's Sole Hotross ce 
4lbs.), H. Black 
Won by 1 length, 2 engtin. a ele: 
Time—1min. 44 1-5 secs, 
Bangalore Cup (Div, II), Distance 1 mile— 
Mr. M. spemyae Whatanight (8st.), 
Meekings .. Ss att ek 
Mr. J. Hormunjoe’s Tt (7st. 10lbs. ) 
Davison ‘ 2 


Mensars. Nugent Grant and W. C. Jones's 
: 3 


a (7st. 8lbs.), Il. Black 
A. H.C. 
10lbs.), Flynn or 
Won by 3 length, 14 lengths, 1} “tehathe, 
Time—1 min. 45 secs. 
Steward’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. K. T Sampat’s eaten ad 10)bs.), 
H. McQuade : 
Mr. A. (, Ardeshir's Aziza (7st. ‘12Ibs. , 
Raffaele oe 


Mrs. 


Rostron’s Mreyion (7st. 
4 


Mr. K, S. Malkani's Tedford (8st.), Brace. . 
Mrs. M. Clarke's Fencitnl Le 6lbs.), 
M, O’Neale .. 


Mr. K, 8. Malkani’s 8 ‘Daftrum (ont, 1b, d 
Davison di 


Mr. Gemini’s Poetry (7st. 121b8, ), Graham. 


Won by 6 lengths, 14 lengths 2} lengths. 
Time,—1 min. 45 secs, 


" Starford ( Bat. ; 


1 


. 2 
. 3 
4 


Maharaja of Mysore’s Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile, 


3 furlongs.— 

Mr. V. L. Govindaraj and Capt. D’Arcy's 
Helen’s Glory (8st. 11h.), Meekings 2 

The Raja of Bobbil’s Reb (7st.), Graham .. 

Mr. G. N. Musry’s Dunedin (7st. 13Ibs.), 
Whittle : 

Mr. A, Mirant’s Chivalrenque Ort, lbs. % 
Sibbritt 

Won hy 23 lengths, a neck, } ength. 
Time,—2 mins. 26 1-5 secs. 


2 


-1 Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. 


to 


Mr. I. 8. Shemtob's Ta Ranma (Ot. 4lbs.), 
3 


Brace 
Mies’ V. Parker's Hitler (Rat, slbs.), 
Thompson .. ee or 
Won by a head, 1 Tength, 14 Iengths. 


Time—-lmin. 64 1-5 secs. 


Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. Gem's Achieve (Pst. 4Ibs.), Brace 
Mr. 8. Khanna’s walwcee et 3lbs. s 
Holland , 
Raja Parlakimedi’ 8 ‘Mins Winsome (rat. 
1lb.), Moore ; 
Mra. John Yorke’s Tree Top (Sat, ‘L1bs. ), 
Meekings : 
Won by 34 lengths, 1 length, a short head. 
Time—Imin. 441-5 secs. 
Madras Cup. Distance 6 furlongs,— 
Mr. V. L. Govindraj and Capt. D’Arcy's 
Snow Leopard (8st. 6 lbs.), Meekings . 
Lt.-Col. Sir the Maharaja of See 
Laden La (8st, 13)bs,), Forsyth . 
Mr, J. Hormusji's It (9st. 10lbs.), Brace ss 


sl 


-1 


3 


Raja of poeeeee Flinty ti - 


The 
3lbs.), Sibbritt mi 

Won by neck, neck, head. " ‘Time—Imin. 
21 1-5secs. 


Trial Plate. Distance 6 furlonys.— 
Mr. C. A. Murad'’s Neddina (9st.), Flynn .. 1 
Mre. M. Clarke's Cybo (8st. 5lbs.), ; 


M, O’Neale Bs 


3 furlongs.— 
Mr N. Rupchand’s evelinn Star ole 2lbs. a 
Balfour ; 
Mr Hedeshizada’ B 
Graham ons 
Mr. Lookmanji's Breach (ost, ), Brace ‘ 
Mr. A. C. Ardeshir's Buick (8st. 12Ibs., Mi 
Rylands te 
Won by a head, } length, 4 lengths, 
2 mins, 43 secs. 


Merchant’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Messrs. J. H. Mashal and P. aaa 
Abaris (7 st. 11lbs.), H. Black... 

Mr. Gem's Nassirwan (&st. 121bs.), Davison. . 

Mr A, Lookmanji's 
Bowley ae 

Dr. 8. K. Pillay’ * Fors Day (7st, 4lbs., of. 
"at, Glbs.), Whittle. . 

oo by 14 lengths, 0m Hength. “Time. — 

1 min. 57 3-5 secs. 


R.C.T.C, Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 


Mr. Nugent Grant’s Love Tale (7st., cd. 7st. 
4 lbs.) J. O’Neale .. 

Mr. E. F. Neilson’s Strength (Sst. Jabs), 
Selby 

ae ak Banerjon s White Paper (it 11bs, ), 

Mr. W. Hayhoe’s Battling Boy (8st ibs, ), 
Cullen ! 

Won by 34 lengths, ‘lt lengths, } ‘length. 
Time,—2 mins, 36 1-5 secs 


‘Goolab (7st. lbs. . 


: : 


i 


2 


Breach (Ast. 7ibs.), 
oe 


2 


-] 


. 4 
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Borannah Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 


Messrs P M G ii ne and &hunmugam’s 
Gazi (7st 5lbs ), H. Black 1 

Mr Imamdin’s Abrash (7st 18lbs ct Sst 
glbs ) Thompson 

Mr A C Ardeshir’s Aziza (Ost 4lbs ), 
Raffaele 

Mr Rambhoy Kashibhoy’s Karim Beg (8st 
6lbs ), Davison 


Won by ¢ length, 5 lengths, 
Time —2 mins 49 secs 
Bombay. 
The General Obaidullah Khan Memorial Gold 
Cup Distance 14 miles — 
Mr Sultan M Chinoy’s Al Hamil (9st ), 
Davison 
Mr Gem’s Nassirwan (7st 7lbs), W 
Sibbritt 2 
H H the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Tamin (8st 5ibs ) Whiteside 3 


Mr Axiz Mahomed’s Samra Layali (9at ), 
C Hoyt 


2 


5 lengths 


Won by 2 lengths } length, 3 lengths 
Time—-2 mins 19 2/5 secs 
The Grand Western Handicap Distance 1} 
miles — 
H H the Maharaja of Kashmir's Pougatchev 
(9st ibs), W Sibbritt 
Maharaja Madan Singh's 
2lbs ), Burn 
Raja Dhanragir’s Rapsonia (7st 2lbs , 
7st Blbs), Cook 
Mr H M Dharamsey’s Ootman (7st 3lbs , 
ed (7st. 7lbs ) Davison 
Won by 14 lengths, short head, short head — 
Time—2Z ming 6 secs 
The Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate Distance 
7 furlongs — 
Mr Eve's Risque (8st 2)lbs), Brace 
Nawabsada Fakrulmulk's Zuyder Zee (Bat ‘ 


2ibs ), Wilson 
o A J Hoyt’s Play On ; 


Messrs A Ho 
(9st 7ibs), C Hoyt 
Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulh’s Mas d’ Antibes 
(Sst lb), Blyth 4 
Won by head, 1} lengths, Llength Time— 
1 min 26 4/5 seca 
The Jammu Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 
Major a D Nimbalkar’s Prince Shivaji (Sat Ms 


Mr are Savonette (Sst ibs ), Rar ed : 

Mt R H Tucker's srioney Boy (8st 2lbs , 
od Sst 3lbs ), Wilson 

Mr P B Avasia'’s Belle of York (Sst sibs ), P 


Northmore 

Won by } length, short head, 1} lengths 
Time-—1 min 15 seconds 

The Bombay Arab Derby Distance about 


miles 
Nawatesda Fakrolmulk’s Jahan Ara (8st 
Pda Wilson 
on bee Chinoy's Al Hamil (Ost 
vison 


Count Ito (Sst ; 


op oe 


fhe Eclipse Stakes of India 


Racing. 


Mr Gem's mere (7st Slbe, 
10lbs ), W Sibbritt 

Mr A C Ardeshir’s Shogat Aziz (8st 2ibe, 
od 8st, 4Ibs ), Munro 

Won by 1 eee Slengths, 1 length Time— 
2 mins 56% se 


od 7at 
8 


g The Malabar Hill cae Distance 6 furlongs — 


Prince Aly Khang Bay Monk (8st 5lbs My 
Munro 


Mr 8S Wootton’s Jim Thomas (7st 13lbs ie 
Hoyt 2 


Sir David Evra and Mr E Esmond's Black 
Peril (8st &ibs ), Lowrey 3 

H H Maharaja of polhapare ‘Lhermometer 
(8st 2lbs ) Cook 4 

Won by head 2} oe Ve 1 length Time— 
1lmin 13 3/6 seconds 

Distance 1} 
miles — 

Messrs A Hoyt and A J Hoyt’s Play On 
(9st 5Slbs), C Hoyt 1 

Nawabzada Yeminul Mulk's Mas D Antibes 
(9st 7lbs ), Wilson 2 

H H Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Silver 
Plated (9st ) Munro 3 

H H Maharaja of Kashmir’s Rentenmark 

(9st ) W Sibbritt 4 


Won by 2+ lengths short head 1} lengths 
Time—2 mins 5 3/5 seconds 


1 The Willngdon Plate Distance 1 mile — 


gral Madan aang Count Ito (9st ), 
urn 
Mr Eves Risque (Sat Biba ) ‘Brace 2 
Messrs A Hoytand A J Hoyt’s Private 
Seal (7st Slbs) J O’Neale 3 
Mr P B Avasia's Dr Strabismus (7st 7lbs ), 
Davison 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 4 length neck Time— 
1 min 38 3/5 seconds 


1 The Mysore Cup Distance 1 mile — 


H EH the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Columbian 
(fat 1llbs ) W Sibbritt 1 
Major D D Nimbalkar’s Prince Shivaji 
(9st ), Coo 2 
Mr Diamond’s Savonette (8st 2lbs ), Selby 3 
Mr I. 8 Lalvanis Carnival (8st I1lbs ), 


Brace ‘ 
Won by 2 lengths, 6 lengths, 3 lengths 


Time—1 min 41 3/5 secs 
The Hughes Memorial Plate Distance 1} 

miles — 

H H the Maharaja of Kashmir's Pougatchev 
(9st), W Sibbritt 1 

Maharaj] Madan Singh’s Count ae om a 
Burn 

H H the Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s ee 
Plated (Ost ), Munro K] 

a ae C Ardeshir’s Robert (Sat 5ibe ns 


Won by 1 jength, ya 6 lengths 
Time—2 anes 4/8 


Racing. 


The Druids Lodge Handicap. Distance 7 
furlongs.— 


Nawabzada Fakruimulk’s Zuyder Zee me = 


4lbs,), Wilson 


Sir David Ezra and Mr. E. Esmond’s Black 
Peril (7st. 111bs,, cd. 7st. 12]bs), Lowrie. 


Mr. H. M. Dharamsey’ 8 ee Sa 4lbs. Be 
Britt . 


Mr, A. Higgin’ 8 Tel Asur (Bet, 1lb. } eae 
more . 


Won by short head, ot lengths, 24 lengths. 
Time—1 min. 26 3/5 secs, 


The Gaye Plate, Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. Gem’s Farat Prince (Get, 3lbs.), W 
Sibbritt 


Mr. Sultan M, Chinoy’ 8 Al Hamil (ont. 
7lbs.), Davison ia 


Nawabrada rhea Jahan Ara (Bat. 
11}bs.), Wilson ‘ ve 

Mr. Sion F. Nessim’ s Arab Queen (Set. 51bs. or 
Northmore .. 


Won by 1} lengths, ; “leith: 2 length. 
Tinie—2 mins. 18 3/5 secs. 


The Colaba Cup (Div. II), Distance 1 mile.— 
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Mr. N. D. Beaters Eee Ni 4lbs. oe 


Munro 

H. H. the Maharaja of Refpiple’s Wootworth | 
(8st. 8lbs.), Graham 

at ae Randall’s a taty Brendan (Bx. Bibs. 1 


Won by head, neck, ; ‘length. 


1 min, 89 4/5 seca 


4 The Manton Plate. Daas 6 furlongs.— 


aes 


Maharaj Mansingh of jeewentsere Cartoon cS 


(8at. 6lbs.), Wilson . : 
Mrs, L. Muary’s Teller (8st. 4ibs.), ‘Cook... 


2 


Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Redress Said eee 
. . 8 


Blyth 
Mr. Eve's Provence Rose (Bet, ) 


4 


Won by 1 lengths, neck, short head. Time— 


1 min. 18 4/5 secs. 


The Lloyd Handicap. Distance 1 mile.— 


ae V. Rosenthal’s Pin Money (oe. 4ibs.), hg 


H. H. ” the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Myron 
(7at. 5lbs.), Cook .. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Woolworth 
(8st. 4lbs.), Burn .. 


. 2 


oo 


Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Pin money is 10)bs. ) Mr. R. Higgins’s Le Mont Chevalier 
alee * mi (8st. 4lbs.), apritt cs _ 4 
raja of iplple's ‘On me (Bet Won by 2 lengths, length, ‘length. 
Sibs. ee Time—1 min. 39 Dib cer: i 
N, H , 
ae le Bugree’s esperitus (8st, sibs.) The Turf Club Cup. Distance 14 miles— 
H. H, Maharaja of Kolhapur's Graud Wazir Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s dead eet Sas une a 
(8st. 101bs.), Cook 4 Picea eee - 
Won by neck, 1 length, ack, ‘Time—1 min (Bat. 12Ibs..), ‘kruim . Johan 7 2 


38 2/5 secs. 


The C, N. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance about 
1$ miles,— 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Rivalli (8st. 111bs.), 
Hutchinson .. : 

Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk’s Mas d'Antibes 
(Ost. 6lbs.), Wilson 


H. H. the Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s 8 Silver es 


Plated (Sst. 13lbs.), Munro 


Messrs. A. Hoyt and A. J. mores ph On Py 


(Oat. Slbs.), C, Hoyt 


Won by short-head, short seed: 3 ieagthe. 
Time—2 mins, 37 3/5 secs, 


The Rajpipla Gold Cup, Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. G. McElligott’s neat (7st, 11lbs. hy 
Whiteside .. 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Dr. 
4lbs.), Slmmons 

Messrs. G. McElligott and p D. ‘Bolton's 
Tolerate (Sst. 3lbs.), Scanian =—s(iyj 

H. H. the mate E of Kashmir’s Hentenmark 
(Oat. 7ibs.), W. Sibbritt .. 

‘Won by 14 lengths, 14 length, : ‘aah. 
Time—1 min. 38 secs, 


Strabismus (ni 


2 ' The Mansfield Plate. 


H.H.the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur 8 


Tamim (8st. 4lbs.), Brace - 8 
H. H, the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’ 8 
. 4 


Ghaflah (8st. ), Whiteside 


Won by neck, short head, 
Time—3 mins. 20 secs, 


short head. 


The Byculla Club Cup. Distance 1} miles— 


Mr. A. C, Ardeshir’s Rivalli (Bat. 10lbs,), G 
Hutchins... 
H. H. the Mahara 


(8st. 4lbs.), W. Sibbritt 


of Kashmir’ 8 Complet 
‘3 oe 


Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk’s Mas a’ Antibes ee 


(9st. Slbs.), Wilson . 

Maharaj Mansingh of J sewantgarh's Shaphir | 
(Sst. Sibs.), Burn .. 

Won by short head, head, 24 “lengths, 
Time~—3 mins. 


Distance 6 furlongs— 


H. H.the Maharaja of Kolbapur's piemvad Aa 


Shower (Ost. 4Ibs.), Cook .. 


Sir David Ezra and Mr. E. Raiead 8 Black Os 


Peril (8st. ), Burn 


Messrs. A. Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt's “Goolash r 


(7st. 7ibs.), Graham 


Prince Aly Khan’s Bay Monk (Bat 4ibs., 


cd. 8st. 5lbs.), Munio 
Won by ¢ length, length, short head. 


Time—1 min, 13 2/6 sevs, 


The Colaba Cup (Div. I). Distance 1 mile.— 


Mesars. GQ. McElligott and G. C. R. Coleridge’s 
Fearless Prince (Sst. Sibe., of. Sst. 4lbs. )s 
C. Hoyt... ; és 1 
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The Aga Khan's Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


H. &. aye of aerial 8 ee - 


(9st. dlbs.), Coo . . 


Mr. N. D. Bagre' Hesperitus (se. ); 
Britt . 


H, dH, Maharaje a of Kashmir’ A Camping 
(8st. Olbs.), W. Sibbritt .. 


ee lby Rosenthal’s Pin mney (Bet. 7Ibs.), 


Won by head, i lengths, 1 length. Time— 
2 mins, 4 2/5 seconds, 


Calcutta. 


The Macpherson Cup. 
14 miles,— 


Distance about 


Mr, ole D. a eas 8 Heeperiens (7st. oun s 
} 


Messrs. H. P. “aud B. K, Poddar's 8 Filter _ 
(10st. 7lbs.), Jones . a 


Sir David Ezra’s Spenser (7st, ‘Slbs.), 
Wallace a 


Mr. V. H. MacCaw’ s Irish Times (et Bibs. », 


Won by 2 lengths, 2} len hs, and 1 le h. 
Time.—2 mins, 3 2 lenet nat 


Cooch Behar Cup. Distance about 1 mile, 
3 furlongs.— 


Messrs, H. P. and C. K. Poddar’s Filter a 
rae | 


4lbs.), Jones ‘ 
Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Rival (78t. ‘10lbs. ), 
Dobie 


The Raja of Parlakimedi’ 5 “Silver Plated | 
(88st. 61bs.), Scanlan, . 


The Maharaja of Kashmir = Camping (gst, 
4 


blbs.), W. Sibbritt . 
Won by a head, 2 len hs, 2 ‘Te hs, 
Time,—2 mins, 23 Pr a 


The Carmichael Cup. Distance about 1} 
miles ,— 


Messrs, H. P. and B. K. Poddar’s Filter (8st. 
10lbs. ), Jones i . 


Maharaj Mansingh of J aswontgarh’s  Shaphir 


(8st. 10]bs.), Wilson 


The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’ , Silver a ae 
(8st, 10lbs.), Scanlan . 


Won by 1 length and 2 lengths, 
2 mins. 9 1-5 secs. . 
The Beresford Cup. Distenceabout 12 miles.— 
Mr. D. K. Bhatter’s Lovalot ue 4lbs 
Christie ice 


Mr. E. 8. aa a Bealthack (Ost. alba. ty 
Scanlan 


ee a A. Apoar's Phidies (Set. sibs. d 


hg pee Silvadare (Ont), 
Edwards .. 


Won by 8} lengths, 1} lengths, ‘and 3 lengths, 
Time,—-8 8, 4 2-5 becs, 


Ronaldshay Cup. Distance about 7 
furlongs.— 
Messrs, J. Re sand J.T. Boge supolbah 


“Time. — 


(Set. 101bs., , Howard a oe 


. 3 
Raffaele -. _ 4 


- 2 Wellesley Plate. 


1 The Grand Annual. 


Racing. 


Messrs. D. Bagree and A. H 8” 
Corosllo. (oat, 8lbs.), Scanlan a = . 2 

Messrs. A. and 8. Hoyt’s pees Beal 
(9st. 4ibs.), C. Hoyt . 3 

Mr. 8. Beereee Court Card (Bet, ilb. , 
Jones . 4 


Won by 2} lengths, 14 lengths, 2 len hs. 
Time.—1 min. 27 4-5 secs. i 
4 Burdwan Cup. Distance (about) 12 miles. — 
Mr. V. H. MacCaw’s Irish Times oe 
3ibs.), Regan bs 
Mesers. H. P. Poddar and M, D. Someny’s 
Old Time (10st. 101bs.), Baker .. . 2 
Prince Aly Khan and Hon’ble Mr. Shantidas 
Askuran’s Taj Kasra (10st. 3lbs.), Glynn 3 
Mr. C. P. Sherston’ Lota Marte (108: 10]bs. 
Sherston.. 
Won by a short head, 2 lengths, g lengths, 
Time.—8 mins. 21 2- 5 80cs. 
* the King Emperor's Cup, Distance about 
1 inile.— 
Messrs, A. and A. J. Hose ae On Si 
3lbs.), C. Hoyt a J 
Mesers, G. MoElligott and P. D. ‘Bolton’ 8 
Tolerate (9st. 3lbs.), Scanlan 3 52 
H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir's Pougat- 
chev (9st. 8lbs.), W. Sibbritt . 3 
Nawabzada Aminulmulk’s Mas a’ Antiber 
(Ost. 3lbs.), Carslake : . 4 
Won by 1} lengths, 1 length, short head. 
Time.— 1 min, 40 1-5 secs. 
Distance about 1} miles.—- 
The Maharaja of Kashmir's Camping (7st. 
J1lbs.), W. Sibbritt ; ~i1 
Nawabzada Aminulmulk’s ‘Mas a’ Antibes 
(9st. 6lbs.), Wilson ‘ cs 
Mr, Eve's Star of Italy (9st. 7ibs. ), C. Hoyt 3 
The Raja of Parlakimedi’s Silver aces 
(8st. 13lbs.), Morris : . 4 
Won by a head, a short head, 1 length. 
Time,.—2 mins, 10 secs. 
Distance about 2 miles .— 
Mr.G. P. Snore On ese manera 3lbs. ae 
Goswell os 
Sir Edward Benthall ‘and Mr. Ww. Ww. K. 
Page’s Myrtol (0st,), Howard - 
Messrs. D. Hendry and Mr. N. D. Harris's 
Border Raider (9st.), Regan re 
Prince Aly Khan and Hon’ble Shantidas 
Askuran’s Taj Te ae 13lbs. sy 
Glenon ws 
Won by 14 lengths, 2 lengths, 5 aga 
Time.—3$ mins. 34 2-5 #ecs. 


. 2 The Viceroy’s Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Nawabzada-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s Mas 4d’ 
Antibes (9st.), Wilson a 

Messrs. G. McEHigott and P. D. ‘Bolton’ s 
Tolerate (Ost. 3ibs.), Scanian 2% a 

Messrs. A. and A. J. Hoyt’s Play on (ost, 
glbs.), M. Hoyt 4 . 8 

J, a. Sen's iim Book (ont, Sips. », ss 

Ker 


a2 le 1 lengths, i length, 1k lengths, 
ming. 4 





The Kashmir Cup  Distence 
furlongs — 


Nawabsada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal s Zuyder 
Zee (8st, 7lbs ), Wilson 


H H the Maharaja of Kashmir s Rentenmark 
(8st 10lbs ), W Sibbritt 


Messrs A and A J Hoyts Private Seal 
(7st 8lbs ), Christie 


Mr <A_ Higginss Tel Asur (8st 4ibs ), 
Morris 


Won by # length, 14 lengths and short hea 
Time —1 min 25 4 5 secs 


Colombo. 


Herbert Stanley Cup Distance 14 miles —~ 


Mr G L Lyons Why Worry (7st 5ilbs ) 
Baker 


Mrs F Fenwick as Sorriso (8st 7lbs ), Billet 


about 7 


Racing. 


p= 


mm eo te 


Messrs R C Boustead and C B Collisson s 
3 


Mount Alice (8st 111bs ), Ward 


Mr M_ Subbiahs Kudos (9st dlbs), 
Williams 

Won by 2lengths, 5iengths Time—2mins 
12 2 5secs 


Bartlett Stakes Distance 956 yards — 
Mr Francis s Dorinda (9st 2b» ,) Marrs 
Mr M Subbiahs Garm (7st 8ibs) H Black 


Messrs W Coombe and G Fellowes s High 
Heels (7st ) Corkhill 


Mr Wilmot Icrnandos Peggy Koyal 
(7st 101bs ), White 
Won by 12 lengths, 2 lengths Time— 


50 4 5 secs 
Turf Club Plate Distance 1}? miles — 
Mr OC A Laings Star of the svuth (Ost ) 
Marts 


Mr G L Iyons Tallard (8st 5lbs ), Baker 2 


Mr P J Stanleys Inherited (8st lbs), 
Burn 
Mr Bert s Cairngorm (8st 5lbs ), Hill 


2 


Won by ¢ length 14 lengths Jime— 
3 Mins 21 5 secs 
Bandaranaike Cup Distance 5 furlongs, 


23 yards — 

Mr Baiden bin Khalaf’s January (8st 2lbs ), 
Perkins 

Mrs G N G Walless Wafadar (7st lbs ), 
H Black 

Mr ( A Laing’s Misk(7st 10lbs ), Oorkh'll 

Mr N Bupthand s Argonaut (10st 1dlbs ), 


Burn 
Won by 2} lengths, 2 lengths Time— 
1 min 9 secs 


Colombo Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 
Mr A E De Silva's L Allegro (Sst 11Ibs ), 


p= 


Hp ety 


Marrs 1 
Mr Joseph s Faul (8st 7lbs ), Perkins 2 
Mr A C Abdeen’s Red Knight (8st 10lbs » : 


Warten 


Mr GL Lyon’s All Clear (9st dibs) ri 


Young 
Won by 5 lengths, 2; lengths Time— 
2 mins 23 1-5 sacs 
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Planters Purse Distance 1 mile — 
Mr Brooke’s Indrani (11st 4lbs), 
Mr Craven 1 


Mr Belsizes Goose (list 6lbs), C 
Wales 


2 

Capt 1 Fernwicks Dick Deadeye (11st 
5Ibs ), Claughton 3 

Won by a head j length Time—1 min 
46 1 5 secs 


Newmarket Handicap Distance 7 furlongs — 


Mrs G N G Walless Carslae Croft (7st 
lllbs) H Black 


Mr Rasallan’s Gallant Knight (9st 3lbs ), 
Marrs 


Mrs A C Abdeens Wenda (9st 6lbs), 
Warren 


Mr G Rosens Greek Goddess (9st 4lbs ), 
Rosen 


~ oa hb 


Won by 


a head, 2 lengths Time—1 min 
29 1 5 secs 


Madras Cup Distance 14 miles — 


Mr P J Stanley s Suaidan (9st 3ibs ), 
Marrs 


ay 


Mr Photnixs Wahee (9st 2lbs) Perkins 


Mr Mowlud Haji Alis Fayik (Ost 9lbs ), 
Towsend 

Mrs Doritas Bulbul Hazar (7st 
J Ren 


Won by a neck, a head Time—2 ming 
53 3 5 seca 


Bachelor s Purse 
23 yards — 
Mr Rigel as Bushranger (7st) J Rosen 


Mra W B Bartictt s Ciss (7st 5lbs), H 
Black 


Mrs F  Fenwick’s 
Baker 


Mr Douglas s Guadailquivir (9st 4ibs ), 
Marrs 


2lbs ), 
4 


Distance 5 furlongs, 


Ritzy (8st 11lbs ), 


a Qo NS pe 


Won by @& neck, a short head Time— 
lmin 24 5 secs 


Robert s Cup Distance 1 mile— 


og Fenwick s Sea King (10st lib), 
8 


Mr Phonix s Waheed (8st 7lbs ), Perkins 2 
Mr @ Fellowses Hamdi (9st 1 lb), Burn 3 
Mr P J Stanley s Suaidan (9st 6lbe), H j 


Black 
Won by a shorthead, 2 lengths Time— 


1 min 52 3 5 secs 


Lawyers Stakes Distance 1 mile — 


r A E De Silvas Mountain Spy (8st 
18]bs ), Perkins 
Mr C A Laing’s Star of the South (9s 
3lbs ), Marrs 
Mr G L Lyons Chatternach (7st 10lbs ), 
Bell $ 


Mr Rasallan's Gallant Knight (8st 13lbs ), 
Baker ‘ - 

Won by } length, a neck Time-—-1 min. 
42 2 5 seca 
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Flying Stakes. Distance 5 furlongs, 23 yards,— 
Mr. V, 0. Baker’s Gay Kitty (8st.), Hill .. 1 


Mesars, A. Fellowes and Gordon's Armentieres 
(9st. 2lbs.), Baker .. ae 2 

Mr, Pen’s Daffodil (7st. 3lbs. ), ‘Williams .. 3 

Mr. G. Fellowes’s Fortunate a Ge: 7lbs. bs 
White .4 


Won by i song E length. “Time. = min, 
4 2-5 8e 


Governor's cn Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 
Mr, 0, A. Laing’s Silverton (Ost. 3ibs.), Marrs 1 
Mr. A. E. de Silva’s Mountain Spy (ce 

13lbs.) Perkins j 
Mr, M. Subbiah’s Kudos (9st. Sibs, ), Williams 5 
Mr. Brooke's Butty (Ost. 3lbs.), H. Black .. 
bles i by # length, Slengths. Time.—2 cane 

Ridgeway ee Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mrs. A. ©. Abdeen’s Wenda (Set: 7Ibs. y 
Warren ws 
Mr, Rigel’s Beau Ideal (ast. olbs, ), Alridge,. 


Mr. M. Subblah’s Garm (7st. 9lbs.), Burn .. ; 
ikea J. i. B. Baillie Hamilton and E, 
Cowan's Flittermouse (8st. 9lbs.), Ward.. 4 


Won Py 2t lengths, 14 lengths, Time.,—1 


min, 15 secs, 


Karachi. 


Club Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. eee 8. Malkani’s Daftruin oe. 7lbs.), 
C 


~l 
Mr, Oosman Tidani’ 8 Blush Rose (sat, abs. Ds 
Subeya Khalaf a on 
Mr. F. B, Sharma’s Jowahat (rst glbs., cd. 
Sst. 2Ibs.), Balfour , . 3 
Mr. Moosa Isa’s Kutch Mandvi (is. albs. ), 
Lesson ie . 4 
Won by head, nee length. Time— 
Imin. 19 4-5 sec 
Kolhapur. 
Shri Skivell Maharaja Commemoration Cup. 
Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. Darbarilal and Capt. Y. N. Lal’s Toute- 
De-Suite (Ost. 11lbs.), Harding .. .1 
Mr. oe Avasia’s Belle of York (7st. 18lbs. ), se 
Mr, M. C. Patel’s Poetry (Tat, 18lbe,, od. 
8st.), . 8 
Mr. J. A. Wadia’s Cheer Up ‘(nnt., cdl, nat, 
Glbs.), BR. Bell -. 4 


Won by 1 length, 3 length, 1 ‘length, 


Time—lLmin, 45s8ecs. 
Stewards at Distance 1 mile.— 


Lt.-Col. Vv. M. Byrne's 
(6st. 1aibs Ds eeabeue “ 


Mr. wine. Mehta s Thornbamn (Oat.), he 
Capt. K. V. Gove's "Hatless (Ta, ‘Lolbs, ), 
Sines.  s 


Capt. R. V. Gove's Olatrette (Sat. ‘Lilbs. Ds 
Won by 1 ns, ‘4 1 “length, 
on by 1% J, lengthe, 3 _lenath 


Radow 


Racing. 


Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


H.H, The Maharaja of polbapers Almas 
(7st. 8lbs.), O’ Neale es 


Mr. K. H. ents Forst Ge lbs, Ms 
F. Black 


Rani Saheb of Mirsj Sunior’s Tela (et 
10lbs.), Fletcher .. ; .3 


Miss V. Parker's Hitler (Bet, ‘121be. i 
Thompson 3 i . 4 


Won by } length, eeck: ere Time— 
2mins. 28 1-5secs, 


g Maharaja Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Miss Lilavati Bhosle’s helorstes iaty 
(8st. 1lb.), Whiteside : 1 


ee Bahadur D. M. Bhosle iid Rao Bahadur 
8. eal 8 pecerelale aie cave u 
Fone ‘ 


Lt.-Col. Fatawatiluah and Raje Dhanraj- 


gir’s Zorawar (8st. 8Ibs.), Thompson .. 8 
Messrs, M. C, Patel and A. M. Jrani’s Last 
Adventure (8st. 8lbs,), Brace. .. 4 


Won by 1 length, 14 lengths, 
Time—2 mina, 11 4-5 secs, 


8S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance 
1} miles.— 


H.H. The Dowager Maharani of sia 8 
Saloon (7st. Olbs.), Whiteside .. il 


Mr, Darbarilal and Capt. Y. N. = Toute- 


} length. 


De-Suite (10st. 10lbs.), Harding . eae 

Mr. M. C. Jeige Hoetey (st, sii 
C. Hoyt : : 

Mr. G. M. C. Eligott’s Dun Laoghaire (at, 
9lbs.), O’Neale , 4 

Won by 3 eae : aati | length, 
Time—2mins, 1 

Shri Aaisaheb sain) Cup. Distance 

1; miles.— 

Maharaja sal pingh 5 ae Ce 8lbs. ) 
Brace 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur s German 
(Sat. 1lb.), Forsyth . 2 

§.8. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Kutub (aut 
6lbs.), Whiteside .. 

Mr. A, M. err Viceroy ont elbe. d, 
Bowley aK 

Won by # length; ib length, 1 Yength. 


Time—2mins. 23 1-5se 


Shree Yuvraj of Dewas Cup. Distance 
5 furlongs.— 

Mr. Comamunies Havens II. (7st. a ) 
Brace - a | 


Akkasaheb saat 5 vomte De ieuse 
(Gut.), Whiteside .. 


H.H. The Mahataja oe f Kolhapur 6 ue: 
meter (at, élbs,), Stoke 


Mr. Wemya’s Boll Up wy dibs. )» Harding. 4 


b h, le 
Won y ena, i ngth and neck, 


s+ aq 


Racing. 


Turf Club Plate. Distance I mile.— 


Lt.-Col, Zorawar Singh and Raja 
Dhanrajgir's Zorawar (8st. 8slbs.), 
Thompson .. ne 


Rao Bahadur D. M. Bhosle and Rao Bahadur 
M. 8. MHakim’s Pratapsinha (8st. 
7lbs.), Stokes 


Mr. C. Temoolji’s Sky Hawk (Set glbs, ds 
S. Black ! 


Capt. R. V. Gove’s Clatrette (7st, ‘12Ibs, ), 
Birding i 

Won by 3 length, r length, 1 length. 
Time.—1 min, 44 secs. 


R. RB, 8. Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mrs. John Yorke’s Miss Fisher (8st. 6lbs.), 
Brace 


Mr. John ee Sly Abbot (8st. 111bs. 
Hardin 


Mr. M. J. "Mahomed pores (7st. 10lbs. mee 


8. Black 


Miss V. Parker's Mise Tina (Bet 4lbs. 
Thompson .. 

Won by a neck, 4 length, 2 length. 
1 min. 179ecs. 


Shri Hid ada Maharaja Memorial Cup. Distance 


Time— 


The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Thermometer ny 


(9st. 7lbs,), Brace .. 
Mr, C. hea a Bky Hawk (Ta, ‘121bs. hg 
8. Black 


Rao Bahadur 'D. M. Bhosle and . 
Bahadur M. 8. ee cid came 
(Sat. 1lb.), Forsyth 


Mr. A. J. Begmahomed’s B "Crusty (ast. 
7lbs.), Bowley 


Won by 14 lengths, neck, 1 length. Time— 
1 min. 43 secs. 


Lahore. 


Indian Grand National. 

3 miles.— 

Major J. C. Hara’s Captain Hardy “ 
7ibs.), Capt. Wansborough Jones.. .1 

Mr. P. A. H. Heneker’s ere (11st. d 
Owner ‘ 

Capt. Benn’s Bloomsbury Square au 
7ibs.), Owner ‘ . 3 

Messrs. H. Haslam and BR Dass’ B Half Note 
(10st. 10lbs.), D. L. Delzell 


Distance about 
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The Steward’sCup. Distance about 1 mile.— 


Mr. Kashi Charan’s piu amy ist: 
21bs.), E. Billett .. 1 


Mrs. BK. Thorpe’s Lord Wensleydale (it 
7ibs.), Tymon ‘6 2 


Mrs. J. aaa ct A La Violette ont » 
F, Black. ; 


Mr. 8. C. Woodward's Papwood ont. abe ” 
lfour = 


bh by 1 length, short er “head. “Time. — 
1 min, 43 2-5 secs. 
The Jammu Cup. Distance about 1} miles.— 


Capt, the Hon. W. Edward’s es abe 
11lbs,), F. R. Brooks . .1 


Mr. C.P. aheen Amy (rt abe, ) J 
Donnelly... 


Capt. L. M. H. Benn’s Hollywood Star (nt 
12ibs.), F. Black .. . 8 

Mr. Raza Mohd, ne Merry Pass (ont 
1llbs.), F. Malone 

Won by 2 lengths, head, + er “Time. _— 
2 mins, 11 secs, 


Gold Cup, (Div 1). Distance about 7 furlongs.- 


Mra. P. L. Orfe’s = Peur sia 121bs, a 
F. R. Brooks ‘ 


Messrs. Kashi Charan far Raje ee 
Manucha’s prone gen id 3 ra Me 
J.J. Wallace 

Messrs. B. RB. Marrott a Datta pans 
Tango (7st.), J. Donnelly . . 8 

Mr. Raza Mohd. Poe Merry Pass (nt, 
Sibs.), Balfour j 


Won by} length, 13 eeiha: 1 ietgtth: Time. — 
1 min, 30 4-5 secs. 


Gold Cup. (Div, II). 
furlongs,— 


Mr. oe Pershad’s eve ia 
8lbs.), R. Cullen... .1 


Mr. R. G. Aulez’s Credenee (eet )s B 
Roxburgh .. : 2 


Messrs, Jagjit Singh ‘id 8. ‘Bhagat Singh’ 8 
Bali Haba (7st. 10lbs.), J. Donnelly .. 3 


Mr. K. B. Taj Mohd. Khan’s hia da 
(Bat. 1lbs.), Leeson cag . 4 


Won Ay Senet 1 length, 2 lengths, Time,— 
1 min. 32 secs. 


Distance about 7 


Won by 2 Iengths, short head. Time— Distance 


Punjab Commission Cup. (Div. 1). 
6 mins. 36 secs, about 7 furlongs.— 
The Produce Cup. Distance sbout@ 44 ool, G. A. Kelly and 
furlongs. Capt. I. H. B. Poer’s Had Again 


(7st, 4lbs.), J. Donnelly .. 
Mr. Kashi Charan’s arendes Ambo heat 
(8st. 2lbs.), J. J, Wallace .. 1 


Mr. Radha Mohan's Amiable (sat, ) E. eg Mr. 8. C. Woodward's popes Ae 
dolar . 8 12lbs.), Balfour... 
Mr. R. Saules’ 8 Credence (ont. ilb. d Jy. M. a Benn’s Hollywood Star 
¥, R. rook ere . Black 
head, i is 


Capt 

Sst. 6lbs, ), F 

Won by 4 lengths, Won by dead- heat, 3 lengths, 1 a 
Time.—1 min, 19 3-5 secs. 


Mr. 8. C. Woodward’s Hi-Ho (8st.), Balfour 1 
Mr. B, BR. Marrott’s Amazement Sate 12lbs ae 
BR. Cullen 


Time.—1 min. 30 $3 secs. 
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Punjab Commission Cup. (Div. 1I). Distance 
about 7 furlongs.— 

Mrs. 

12lbs.), Tymon 


B. Thorpe’s Lord von Sa ms 


Mr, 8, C. Woodward’s Lotus Leaves (set. ie 


13]bs.), F. Malone .. 

Major C. K. Davy, Capt. C. B. ‘Harvery 
and Mr. 1. C. atley’ 8 Duncan Stewart 
(9st. 4lbs.), E. Roxburgh . 

Mr. F. Russel Stewart's Let (9st. lbs. d 
F. Black... 

Won by a short head, 1 length, + length. 
Tme.—1 min, 31 1-5 secs. 


The Governor's Cup. Distance about 1} miles.— 


Sir Henry Craik and Capt. R. G, Saulez’s 
Young Minx (7st. 4ibs.), F. R. Brooks 

Messrs, Kashi Charan and Raja nen 
Manucha's xno (7st. 121be. J 
Wallace M6 

Col. H. oe 
F. Black 

Mrs. D, 
Tymon 

Won by 1, lengths, 14 lengths, 2 ‘lengths, 
Time.—2Z mins. 12 secs. 


Cup. Distance about 6 


# Captious (is. Bibs. M 
Shaw’ 8 Little Welsh (ont. sibs. i 


The Merchants’ 
furlongs.— 
Mr. 8. C. Woodward’ secs! ete (8st. Lb. sae 
Balfour ee 
Mr. H. Carleton’s Silter (Bet. Olbs. ), BR. 
Roxburgh .. 
Raizada Inder Sain’s “Arcadian (oe, aibs. ), 
Tymon a 
Mr. W. Heya: 8 Green Aloe (8st. 12lbs. , 
R.Cullen 


Worn by 2 lengths, neck 1}, lengths. Time.- — 
1 min. 17 secs, 


The C. & M. G. Cup. 
1 furlong.— 
Mr. K. B. Taj Mohd. meek 8 Southern Glow 
(9st. 13lbs.), Capt. L. M. H. Benn ; 
Mr. C. W. P. Richardson's seed (Ost 
4lbs.), Parker ; 
Lt.-Col. G. A. Kelly and Capt. L. 
Poer’s Had Again sa ave) ¥ 
Cundell we 
aie J. J, Clunes’s Lochena (10st ‘101bs.), 
it.-Lt. Gore : 
Won by 2 lengths, 1} lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time.,—2 mins. 1 sec. 


Lucknow. 


The Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs,— 
Mr. C. P. Sherston’s nee Boy OMe 


2ibs.), one 
‘and ‘Capt. L L. H. B. 


Distance about 1 mile, 


Lt.-Col. D, Kelly 
Poer’s isd "Again (10st.), Cundell 

arf KE. J, Fuiton’s i, seg Rose om 

lb.), Capt. Wansborough Jone 

Mr. J. J. Cluns's Queen of the Hatem (nt, 
4ibs.), Fit.-Lt. Gore 

Won by 1 ema 1 length, 1} ‘lengths. 
Time,—1 min. 


80% nocs, 


ot 


_ 2 


ae 


38 


4 


a) Mrs. 


a oc rm 


Racing. 


The Stewards’ Cup, Distance 7 furlongs.— 
ae J. Ehompeon: 8A La miolebeat 7at, lbs e 


Mr. a Charan’ 8 Bardley (Sat. lbs. ) 


Bullett 2 
Major C. M. Stewart's Single Star (Ost. dibs, ), 
xburgh . 3 
Capt. J. M. Bernard’ s Flying Friar (Be. abs. ), 
Balfour aig . 4 
Won by } length, 3 length, 2 lengths, Time.- —_ 
1 min. 28 3-5 seca 


Governor's Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— 


Mr. Kashi Charan’s ata! (8st. 7lbs.), 
Ri aenae ea 


Major M. Cox and Mr. Radha Mohan’s 


me Herodene (7st. 13lbs.), Christie 2 
Brigadier R. C. KR. Hill and Mr. A. H. Johu- 
stone’s King’s Lead (8st. 1]lbs.), Maher.. 3 


Messrs, B. K. and H. P. Boddy s Baroda 
(Ost. 1lb.), Jones .. 

Won by j length, neck, head, “‘Tme— 
1 min. 2 sec. 


Jchangirabad Cup, Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Mr, RK. P. Sinha’s Philowen (Qt. 6lbs.), 
Cullen 1 

Mr, Khanna’s Catinks (Ost. ‘2lba.), Rox- 
burg. . _2 


Col. H. Macdonal’s Captious (ot. sibs. 
er 


Major D. Vanrenan’ g ‘Ratulorn (sa. Tbs. 7 
Bartlam 


bile by 14 lengths, neck. 2 lengths, eras 


1 min. 31 1/6 secs. 


Madras. 


The R,C.T.C.Cup, Distance 1} miles— 


Mr. Mohd. Oomer’s Golden Yew cs 9lbs 8.), 
Robertr ry, 


Mr. Walles’ s Moyola (9st. ibs .), Marrs 


Mr. Keg Mohd.’s Crusty ete 1Ulbs.), B 
McQuade... 


Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 tridgethorn (sat. 
2lbs.), Marrable .4 


Won by 13 lengths, } length, ' length. Time— 
2 min. 9 2/5 Becs. 
| Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 6 furlongs— 


Even’s Wazrir Pasha (ot Bibs. 
| O’ Neale ea 


Mra, Even’s Riyad IJ (Ost. Albs. ), Burgess . 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Regent 
(Sst, 9lbs.), Roberta : 


Mr. ene a Great Power (ast. dibs, D, 


: e 


wa eo noe 


Won by 4 length, neck, a head. "Time, —_ 
1 min. 25 1/6 secs. 
Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
Mr. Eve's Ceardas (7at. Slbs.), Roberts a 
Mr. Khanna's Catinka (7st. 6lbs.), Evans .. 
Mrs. Clarke's Fanciful (Sst. 9ibs.), Gethin .. 
Mrs. Lalithamba’s Chanson (8st. 1Jbs.), Hill 


Won by 1% lengths, head, 2 lengths. 
mee 1 iat ka gece, 


& Gh 


Racing. 


The Nizam s(up = J)istance 1 mule— 


Mr Subbiah sGarm (8st libs ) H Black 1 


Mr 8 A A Annamalai Chettiar s Solingen 
(7st 1Jlbs ) Marrable ii 


Maharani \Venkatagi sI aden La (7st 4lbs 
cd 7st 9lbs) Gethin 


Mr Walles s Moyola (9st 6lbs ) Marrs 4 


Won by 1$ longths ? length and } Iungth 
Time —1 min 42 secs 


Governor 8 Cup Race Lourseand Distance — 


Miss Guthrie s Another Delight (7st 7lbs ) 
Roberts 


The Maharaja of Kolhapurs Bridgcthorn 
(76t 1lJlbs ) Marrable 


Ihe Maharaja of Venkatagiri s Son of Sin 
(9st 4lbs ) Gethin 3 


ihe Raja of Bobbilis Rex (7st 4lts 
cd 7st S8lbs ) Meekings 


Won by 2 kngths = } length 
Lime —2 mins 50 8es 


The Irades Cup Distance 1} miles 
Miss Guthrie s Vigilance (8st 6lbb ) Roberts 1 


4 length 


The hirlampud: Cup 


A Lho Diomar (up 


Ma Laing 8 Chou Chou (8st 10lbs ) Warrs = 2 
Mr hAhanuva s Walliidge (8st ) H McQuade 8 


Tady Marjoric Lrskine and Major kelly s 
Ligcr lim (8st L1lbs ) Gethin 


Won by 2} lengths, 4 length, and } lingth 
lime —2 mins 8 4/o sus 
The Stewards Cup Distance 6 furlongs— 
Mr Geminis Garden Warbler (8st 2lbs ) 
Rook 


The Raja of Parlakimedi s Good Biz (8st 
4lbs ) Roberts 


Mr Walles s Moyola (9st 2lbs ) Marrs 
Mr Shantidas Askhurans (omprchension 
(8st 7lbs) H Mi Quade 


Won by head 1} Iengths 3 length 
1 min 15 2/v secs 


Time — 


Sivaganga Cup =  Distanco 6 furlougs— 


‘Lhe Maharaja of Kolhapur s Rosewater (8st 
Lilbs ) Marrable 


Mr rag 8 Poetry (7st clbs cd 7st 
1ilbs ) Rook 2 
Mr Khanna s Catinka (7st 41bs cd 7st 
6 lbs ) Llhott 3 


ae khaja Pershad s Chantry (9»t slbs ) 
ill 4 


Won by ?ktength anock $ length Time — 
1min 17 3/5 sece 


Travancore Cup  D.stanco 6 furlongs — 
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Distance 6 furlongs 


Mrs = Johnstone s Honorme (7st 7Ibs ) 
Itoberts 


Mr Giminis Havana II (9st 4 1bs) 
Rook 


Mr Subblahs Garm (“st 
blbs) H Black 


Vis Clarke s Mytillus (8st 3lbs) Hunter 4 


Won by 1d lengths length § loth Time — 
1 min lo ./> secs 


4lbs cd 7st 


Distance 14 miles — 


Mr kolahs lorat (9st 6lbs) Marre 1 
Mr Washais Abbadee (“st 4lbs cd 7st 
5 lbs) H Islack 


Mr Saleh Moo a5 Gold lish (8st 8lbs ” 
Gethin 


Mr Somasundiam s Seaman (8st 11lbs 
Hill 4 
Won by neck 14 lengths ? loupth Lime — 
3 mins 


[he Ramnad Cup Distance 1 mile 1 futloug— 


Tady Marjoric | rsking and Major kelly 8 
liger Fim (8st 1l2ibs ) Roberts 1 
Messrs All Asker Chamaria and Bhatter s 
Jonion Callin, (Sst Slbs ) Meckings 2 
The Maharaja of Kolhapw g Giand Raja 
(8st 6lbs ) Marrable 3 
Mr A M M Chcettiars Land of Hope (8st 
Slbs ) Lott 
Won by Zlcength dlength 14 Icengths 
2Zinins 1 4/a secs 


Time— 


1 Merchants Cup Distance 1 mule 1 furlong— 


Messrs Nugent Grant and Jones s MWelilot 
(7st 13lbs ) Lvans 1 


Jht Raja of Bobbil’s CallO Lhe Glen (7st 
4lbs cd 7st Slbs) Mee hings 


Mr (x muni s Lpisode (8st 8lbs ) Hunter 

Mr Mohamed Ouomers Golden Lew (8st ) 
Roberts 4 

Won by a short head a neck a_ head 
Lime —1 min 5o secs 


te 


w 


1 Ceylon Cup Distance 1 mile— 


‘Lhe Raja of BobbilisCali O Ihe Glen (8st : 


6lbs ) Meekings 


Mr S 
(7at 101lbs ), Gethin 


Mr Laing sFortunate(7st Slbs ) Roberts? 3 
M1: Moosa J Mohamed s Hooray (7st yi 


1ilbs ), Moore 


Won by 2 length, 3 length Time—1 min 
8 gens 


A A Annamala: Chettiar s Dichoric ‘ 


Mrs A A Annamalai Chettiar s Dic! oric 
(Sst 1lIbs), Gethin 1 


Mr Mohomed Oome: s Ovcrmills (7st 4lbs 
cd 7st olbs) Roberts 


Mr Walless Trap (7st 13lbs) H 2 ack b) 


te 


Mr Somasundarams Tors Albcy (9st ) 
Pinksape 4 
Won by 1 length 12} lengths 1 length 


Lime—1 min 43 2/5 secs 


lhe Cochin Cup Distance 1j mits — 


Mr Rashid Fadhoo3 Bani Ajwsraj (8st 
3 lbs ) Gethin 1 
Mr Ashes Marrs (7st 11lbs) * vans 2 


Amms Jawad Pasha (8st 2Ibs ) 
Robeits * 
Mr Kerringg Jsanduhar (7st 3ibs), 
Meckings 4 


Won by 8 lengths, 1] len ths, 1g lengths 
Time—2 ming 58 4/5 seccnds 
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Mysore. 
His Highness The Yuvaraj of Mysore’s Cup. 
Distance 1 inile.— 
Capt. Y. N. Lal's Toute De Suite oe. 
Tiba.), Rylands ane 
Mr. Annamalai Chettiar’s Brutus (st, 5ibs. D, 


Raffacle 
Mr. K. Viswanath’s Chanticleer (et 8lbs. Ds 
H, Black. 
Mr. K. 8, Malkani's Tetford (?) ae . 4 
Won by 4 length, neck, 1} Jength. 


Time—1 min, 48 secs. 


His Highness the Maharaja’s Gold Cup. 
Distance 1 mile, 24 furlongs.— 
Mr. Govindaraj and (apt. D’ ae 8 anaes 
(7st.), Meekings .. _1 
Mr. Nugent Grant’s Bathurst (Bet, 4lbs. », 


Forsyth 

Mr. E. R. Talreza’ * Dandy Brush (Sat glbs. - 
Brace - 

Mr. GQ. N, Musry’s Dunedin (Ta, glbs. . 
H. McQuade 

Won by neck, i length, 1} Cae 


Time—2 min. 20 


R.C.T.C. Cup. Distance 1 mile, 24 furlongs.— 
Mr. J. M. Judah’s Alcove cos: 9lbs.), 
Wallace Se 
Pe le of Mysore’ 8 Alcor (Ont lbs, ) 


Miss J. Guthrie’ s ‘Another Delight (ost, 
71bs.), Hine 

Mr. W. Hayhoe’s Battling Boy (se. albs., , 
Cullen ; 

Won by a neok:, a short eal! } ‘length. 
Time~-2 mins. 17 SECS. 


Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile, 2} furlongs.—- 
Messrs. M. M. and A. B. Talib’s Saifuldowla 
(8st. llibs.), Thompson... és Perea | 
Haji Rajmohamed Wazir’s mais abr 
9lbs.), Selby -2DpD 
Mr. J. A. Wadia's ‘Havana (ast, 3lbs. d, 
Whittle ia 
eer P, Rangansdhan's B Nasaat (Ba. albs. ¥ 


Won by § length, a short head, i ‘length. 
Time—2Z mins. 30 1/5 secs. 


Stewards’ Cup (Div, I). Distance 6 
furiongs.— 
eaibay tamale of Mysore’s sito ae 
Mr. Gemini’s Havana ul “(Oet. sibs), 
Brace 2 


Mr. &, Bvane’ 8 Bismarck (ont. els, ) 
Meekings .. 

Mrs. D. P. Johnstone's 8 ‘Honorine (Bet, sibs, ), 
Sibbrit 


Won by a neck, t _ length, 2} ‘lengths, 
Time--1 1 min, 15 1 
Stewards’ Cup (Div. ae ais 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. RK, P. Ebrahim's Royal Prince GH: 
5lbs.), Northmore ., - a | 


The Maharani of Mg aca 8 Frosty Bill 
(8st. 51bs,), H. Black 


oo 


4 


te as 


Racing. 


ae ge of Mysore’s poltoe (7st, 9lba de 


The Raja of Parlakimial' ‘Good Biz (es, 
: . 4 


12ibs.), Sibbrit 
Won by a short head, 2 lengths, 1 length, 
Time—1 min, 15 secs. 
Haji Hl Ismai] Sait Memoria] Plate. Distance 
mile,— 
Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s BanEEC ce. 8ibs, oe 
Raffaele Se 


Messrs, Mashal aay " Kishandas’ 8 ‘ce 
(7st. Plbs.), Meekings wg 2 

Mr. Gem’s pene wan AS ~“10lbs. om 
Brace ‘ 


a een Ranganadhan’s 8 Nassaf (8st sibs. io 


Won by 3 length, ; length, 4 “Jength. 
Time—1 min. 54 secs, 


- 2 Sirdar Iaxmikantarajur’s Cup. Distance 1 


mile, 24 furlongs.— 

Mr. J, A. Wadia’s Poppy ney (8st. 12lbs. an 
Whittle 

Mr. F. A. Banaji’s 
Balfour ig 

Mr. Rambhoy 
(7st. 6lbs.), Davison 

Mr. N. E, a asa r) Fairplay (Ba sibs. 7 
Brace 

Won by head, 1} ‘engths, 
Time—2Z ming. 81 4 /5 secs. 

Trial Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Messrs. Malkani and Lalvani's se Barn 

(9st. 4lbs.), Davison oe 


¢ Ferdinand (sat. “11 bs, * 


2+ “length, 


Mr. 
Brace 


Kashibhoy’ 8 Karim Bee 
‘ . 3 


Ali Asker's Nuncastle (Sst. “12Ibs, ), 
_ 2 


The Maharaja of Venkatagirl’s ‘Laden La (ost. : 


3lbs.), H. Black 

Messrs. Clarke and Delanbenque 8 Diophanta 
(Sst. 31bs,), O' Neale ; 

Won by 4 length, 1 length, 14 ‘Iengths. 
Time—1 min. 29 1/5 se 


Desraj Urs’ Memorial "Plate. Distance 
7 furlongs.— 

The Maharaja of Mynore: s on om 7lbs.), 
Raffaele oe 
Mr. W. M. Somasundaram’s 8 Hors Abbey 
(8st. 8lbs.), Davison : 

Mrs. L. Musry's Teller (ast, " gibs, ), 
Northmore .. 


Mr, A, M. Irani’s Chivalresque (ont. 4lbs. 
Sibbrit 

Won by 2+ lengths, 1 length, } pee 
Time—1 min, 22 1/5 secs 


Ostacainund: 
Madras Race Club Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Mra, Mashal and Mr. maniee Abaris oF 


(8st. 9lbs.), Thompson 

Messrs, Germany and Shanmugam’s 8 Tinay 
(Sst. 10Ibs.), H. Black .. 

ee Ali Beg’ 8 . Brien II (rt athe. ), 

: e 

Mr. G, Rangilla’s ‘Jaibach! (Tat. 4tbs. ), 
O' Neale 

Won by a shorthesd, 8 lengths 2 lengths, 
Time—2 mins, 20'4/5 secs, 


_ 2 


a 


_ 2 


. 4 
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Sivaganga Cup Distance 1 mile — The Galway Plate Distance 1} miles — 
Mr Shantidas Askuran 8 Soledia (7st 7lbs hs Mr A C Ardeshirs Robert (8st 2lbs, cd, 
H Black Sst 5lbs ) Munro 1 
Mr 8 A A _ Annamalai Chettiar’s Hl Mr kve’s Quick Lmage (8st 11bs )Brace 2 
Flower (8st 41bs ), Brace 2  Messra T: D Pandole and M Dhalla’s Kirki- 
Mr Gubbay’s Scaltback (9st 4lbs), Sibbrit 3 bost (Sst 2lbs ) Simmons 8 
Rajah of Parlikimedi's Miss Winsome (7st Messrs A Hoytand A J Hoyt’s Cymro 
12]bs ), Meekings 4 (8st lllbs) M Hoyt 4 


Won by 8 lengths, 2 lengths, 
Time—1 min 41 3/5 secs 


Willingdon Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 


3 lengths 


Won by 1} lengths 1} lengths short head 
Time —2 mins $ 3/5 secs 


The Trial Plate Distance 1 mile — 


Mrs Johnstone’s Honore (7st lbs), Messrs A, Hovt and A J Hoyt’s Play On 
Moore (9st 7lbs) M Hoyt 1 

Rajah of Parlikimedi's Good Biz (8st ), Messrs G McCDliligott and P D_ Bolton’s 
Meekings 2 Toleiate (9st 2lbs ) Munro 2 


Mr Ali Askar’s Pamela Mary (7st 4Ibs ) 
O Neale 


3 


Nawabzada Yemin ul Mulk s Mas d Antibes 
(9st. libs ) Wilson 


Mrs Selvaratnam’s ner (8st 6Ibs hy Mi Eve s Star of Italy (9st 7lhs ) C Hoyt ‘ 
Brace Won by } length 1 length, 6 lengths 
Won by #} length "head, 24 jauiie Time —1 min 44 secs 
Time—1 min 15 2/5 secs Ihe Visitors Plate (Div I) Distance 1 mile — 
Governor s Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs7— yf Mahar aja of Kolhapur) Thermo 
Mr Nugent Grant’s Dahra (9st 7lbs ) meter (9st 41bs ), Cook 
Forsyth Mr Gems Achieve (7st 9lhs cd 7at 
The Maharaja of ee q poor (8st 7lbs ), 12lbs ) Brace . 2 
Brace “~ Mr A 1 Begmahomed’s (rusty (8st elbe ), 
Mr ‘Trivedi s Muienabo "(8st 10lbs ), Moore 3 


Srbbrit 
een Dhanrajgir 8 Nefertiti (9st 5)bs ), 


n 
Won by % lengths, 3 lengths, 8 lengths 
Time— 2 mins 24 4/5secs 
Stewards’ Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr Bagree’s Robin Hood (8st ), F Black 
Mr Shantidas Askuran’s Soledia (9st 4]bs ), 


1 


Brig R ( BR Hilland Mr A H Johnstone's 
Kcclesastic (9st bs) Selby 


Won by 1 length, 4 Ikngths, 6 lengths 
Time —1 min 48 3/5 secs 


Lt Col Zorawar Singh and Raja Dhanrajgir 3 
Raghubcer (9st ), Marrable 


gee R jr Ebrahim’s mae Prince (9st 3ibs ), 


4 


The Visitor s Plate Div, II Dystance 1 mile — 


H Black : 2 ; 2 
Mrs Mashal’s Cherrymoir (8st 3lbs), Capt J Crawford's Curfew III (8st 2ibs ), 
Forsyth 3 Whiteside 3 


*ieskine ye aerames Rarete (8st lllbs 


Won by. . lengths, 1? lengths, 24 cane 
Time—1 min 16 2/5 secs 


Poona. 


The Burnett Plate (Div IT) Distance 1 mik — 


Mr Sultan M Chinoys Ilalk (8st 4lbs), ; 


C Hoyte 


Mr O Randall’s Lady Brendan (8st 9lbs ), ; 


niels : 


Hon’ble Mr Shantidas Askuran s Dopatta j 


(9st libs ), Munro 


Mr P B Avasia’s Glen Gowan (7st 2Ibs ), F 


Graham 
Won by 1 length, neck, length Time — 


The Poona Plate 


Brig K G R Hilland Mr A H Johnstone 5 
Pest (7st 1%]bs ), Selby 

Won by } length, neck, short head Time — 
1min 49 4/5 secs 

Pistanec 6 furlongs — 

Nawabzade Hakrulmulk s Zuyder Ze Se 
5lbs ), Wilson 

Mr Diamond's Grandpapa (6st 
cd 7st ilbs), Whiteside 


Lilbs 


4 


Mr Gems Grectan O1b (7st 1lOlIbs, cd. 7st. g 


12lbs ) Brace 


H H Maharaja of Rajpipla s Mr Pip (ist j 


1lbs ), Graham 
Won by 2 lengths 1 Kength 1 length 
Time —1 min 18 4/5 secs 


H H The First Aga Khans Commemoration 
Plate Distance 1} miles — 
Messrs M M Taliband A A_ Ali bin 


1 min 42 2/5 secs 
The Burnett Plate (Div I) Distance 1 mile — 
Nawabzada Fakruimulk’s Widden Hill 


8st 7lbs ), Wilson 1 Talib’s Saifuldowa (Sst 10lba ) Thompson 1 
icine A Hoyt jane A J Hoyts Blackette 5 a k Ardcshirs Abdul Malik (9st.), 
Tat. 13lbs ), urn 
x Hl Manarajao of t Kofhepur' ’s Thermometer Mr H C BH Jusubs haram Allah (9st 
weet Slbs ), Coo 3 Sibs ), Manfi Sulleman 
P,B Avasie's Dr Strabismus (9st 4]bs ), H BH Maharaja ot holhapur's Jai Bhawant 
4 II (8st 7ibs ) Cook 


Won by 4 lengths neck, 2 lengths Time, -- 


th, short head, 
Won oa AY 1 length, t length, shor 2mins 80 4/5vecs. 


Time.—1 min 42 4-5 secs, 
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The Autumn Plate Distance 1 miks— 

Mrs Juhn Yorkes Trelawne (88st 5lbs ) 
Harding 

H H Maharaja of hashmics Ballylinch 
(Sst 3lbs) White didc 

Mr A M hkhairazs Francolm (7st 8lbp ) 
Moore 

Mahara} Madan Singhs Corcy(%t 4lbs ) 
Burn 


Won by had {length 23 lengths 
2mins 46 3/5 sets 


lime — 


Distance 13 milks — 
Ghatge b 


The Western India Stakcs 
Shrimant \ shwantrao <A 
Dritightsman (7st 12lbs ) Burn 


Mr Fv 8 Carnelian (“st 9lbs ) Britt 
Maharaja Mansin.g~h of Jaswantgath s 
Shaplur (sst 9Ibs) Munr> 


Mossrs A Heytanl A J Hoyts I rivate 
Sal (Sst 2lbs) M Hovt 


Won by sh rt head 2 kenghts £ knogths 
dime —. mins 18 AL Cp 


The Indian Brocde rs Stakes Distance 1 mile — 


Maharaja Mansingh of Jaswantgarhs 
Cartoon (9st 13lbs ) Munro 

H H the Mahariya Jamsahe b (f Nawana 
gars HerLadvship(ast 221s ) Burn 

Mr kve s Sanguine (3st Libs) Brice 

Mr Diamonds Savonette (“st lbs cd 
7st 3lbs) Britt 


Won by 4 kngths 1 Icngth 1} lengths 
Timc—1 min 43 4 o seus 


Iho Lawn Platt Distance 6 furlongs — 


Mr Hoosen Alwans Karam Allah (9st 
4lbs} Spackman 

Mr H U Oswals Samra 1 ayals (83t Jlbs ) 
Manfi Sullem in 

Mr Gims Burgess (9st 4lbs ) Brace 

Mr §& M Khemaras Watchmaker (8st 
4lbs ) Marrabk 


Won by short head nec 
Time —1 min 21 4 58e(s 


1% cngths 


fhe St Leger Plate Distance R C= and 
distance — 
Mr A CU Ard shirs Robert (8st bibs ) 
Munro 1 
Mahara} Madan Singhs Corcy (Yst Liba ) 
Burn 
Mr kL 8 Godfrey s Monreale (6st 12Ibs 


os 


cd, Tat ), Graham 
Mr Diamond s Dunedin (7st 8lbs), Britt 4 


Won by 2 lengths 2 lengths short head 
lime —Z mins 403 5 secs 


The Paddock Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 


Hon’ble Mr Shantidas Askuran’s Staff 
Officer (7at 13lba ), Britt 1 
oo 8 Knight s Adventure (7st 10lbs I 


The Poc na Arab Stakes 


Racing. 


Mr H M Dharameey 8 Ootman (8st 12lbs Wig 
Davison 

Mr Sultan M Chinoys Talk (8st aad er 
« Hoyt 

Won byt length 3 length 3 length Time — 
lmin 131 5s8ecs 


The Dealers New Plate Distance 1} miles — 
Shaik Ali Sullaimans Hamra Nafea (7st 
7Ibs cd 7at 13lbs) Brice 1 
H H Maharaja of Kolhapurs German 
(8st ) Cook 2 
Mr Gems Naassirwan (7st 6lbs cd Tat, 
7lbs) Whitc side 3 
Mr L M Khot & Rashid Pasha (7st 2, 
C McQuade 
Won by head ?hngth 23 lengths Time — 
2Zmins 293 58s 


[he All India Produce Stakes 

furlongs — 

Mahara) Mansingh of Jaswant garh s Cartoon 
(9st 13]lbs ) Munro 

i H Maharaja Jamsiheb of Nawanagar 8 
Her Jadyship (ast 121bs) Burn 

M: K H Luckecrs Honey Boy (8st ay 
Marrable 

Mr D J) Nimbalkars Prince Shiva)! 
(Yst 3lbs) Forsyth 

Won by Icngths 14 Iengths 2 Icngth 
Time —1 mun 322 o &t 


Distance 14 miles — 


Lt (ol Jorawar Singh and Raja 
Dhanta)gir s Alharith (8st 71bs ) Marrable 1 


Distance 7 


The Chicf of Mirt) Juntors Mahboobat 
Tariq (8st Ilbs) Brace 2 
Nawabzada Hakrulmulkhp Jahan Ara , 


(8at 12lbs ), Munro 
H H Maharaja of Kolhapurs Almas 
(7st 13lbs) Whittk 4 
Won by 14 kngth» 2 lengths 2§ lengths 
‘Lime —2 mins v4 2 5 wes 
Che Criterion Distance 7 furlongs — 
Nawabzadi Jahkrulmulks /uyder 
(ost 1llbs od 7st 1llba) Britt 
H H Maharaja of holhapurs Thermo 
mcte1 (8st 3ibs ) Cook 2 
Mr R P J brahim 5 Royal Prince (8st sibs Me 
Danicls 
Mr \ Rosenthal s Pin Money (8st aa ar 
Simmons 


Won by 5 lengthr short head 4 bear 
Timc —1L min 28 4 5 secs 


‘he Ganeshkind Platc Distance 6 furlongs — 


Zee 
1 


Nawabrada YeminulMulks Mas d 
Antibes (9st Zlbs) Munro 1 
Shrimant Yeshwantrao A  Ghatges 


Draughtsman (7at 4lbs, cd 7st es 
Davison 
H H Maharaja of Kolhapurs er a 
Shower (8st 1lbs ), Cook 3 
Messrs A Hoyt and A J Hoyta Play On 
(9st 4ibs),C Hoyt 4 
Won by short peta head, 2 lengths Time — 
1min 148-5 se 


Racing. 


The Baldoyle Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. Eve's Heritage (8st. 7lbs.), Brace 


Mrs. John a 8 dees eats 1lbs. a 
Harding : os 


Mr. H. M. heesmey: # Ootman set ibs, D 
Davison 2% 


H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’ Whoopee 
(88st. 9lbs.), Cook .. 

Won by 2} lengths, } length, neeke: “Time. — 
1 min. 15 secs. 

The September Plate. Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. Sultan M. ey & Talk (8st. tas: ) 
C. Hoyt ‘ 

Mr. Eve's Bedsocks (8st. sibs. ‘ Brace 


Lt.Col. Zorawar Singh and Raja Dhan- 
rajgir's Raghubeer (8st. 1ibs.), Marrable . 


Mr. Diamond’s Greek Glen an. 12Ibs. . 
Davison és 

Won by j length, neck, 2 lengths. Time. _ 
2 mins. 7 secs. 

The Aga Khan's Cup. Distance 14 miles.— 


Maharaj Mansingh of J ase man B aad te 
(9st.), Munro ; 


Messrs. A. C. Acdvchie and Pp. TD. Bolton's 
Castleton (Sst. 7lbs.), Britt ii 


Maharaj Madan Singh's Corcy (9st.), pike: : 
Mr. J. C. Sen's sugpoe Book (9st, 2ibs.), 
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Nawah eh Jung’s Bayer Fir at: aatbee); 


Mrs. Mashal’s Cherrymolr (oat bs 7” 


Thompson .. 


Won by 8 lengths, 2 jegetiia 4 lengthe. 
Time.—1 min. 33 4-5 secs. 


Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh and Raja Dhan- 
rajgir’s Alharith (Sst. 7lbs.), J. McQuade. 
Mr. K. K. Ratod’s 
Balfour te 


Turf Club Plate. Distance 1 mile, 14 furlongs.— 


1 


oe peacon o* ); eg 


Mrs. Mashal’s Abbey gull (ist sibs. d ; 


H. Black 


Mr. Mohamed Abdulla’s Ga Beg (et 
9lbs.), Ahmadali .. 


Won by 1 length, 4 length, 1¢ lengths. 
Time.—2 min, 23 4-5 secs. 


Nizain’s Cup. Distance 1} miles,— 


Mr. S. E. Peshori’s Hero MOTs Cet: 6lbs. ) 
: 1 


Da vison 
Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh anid: Raja Dhan- 
rajgir’s Zorawar (8st. 8ibs.), Thompson .. 


My. A, T. cae 8 ee eet Ibs. ) 
i . 8 


Moore 


Nawab Mahdi June B -Gatvale (est nibs. > 
H. Black. . 4 


Scanlan . ve Won by 2 jennie, 2 fenjtlve 3 lengths. 
Won by 5 lengths, 7 lengths, 5 lengths. Time,—2 mins. 16 3- 5 secs, 
Time—2 mins. 38 4-5 secs, 
The Governor's Cup. Distance R. C. and Heir Apparent’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 


distance.— 
ak A ed Fatah’s Hamra Emcee Bt. ee a 
st. 8lbs.), Burn ‘ 


me an M. Khairaz’s ds Face (st Olbs. } 


Simmons 


H. H. Dowager Maharani: of Kolhapur's 


Tamim (8st.), Brace 


Mr. Jarulla bin Talib’s Zozan (at Libs. sy 
cd, 8st.), Selby ee 

Won by 1} lengths, sliore ieaa head. 
Time,.—3 mins, 6 sccs, 


The Aga Shamshuddin Plate. 
furlongs.— 


Distance 6 


H. H. Maharaja of eee 8 oe 


Mr. 8. H. Agha’s Zainin (7st. 6lbs,), Moore . 


Mr. J. H. ee and Kisendas’s Abaris 
(7st. 7Ibs.), H. Black a 


Mr, Gem's Nassirwan (9st. 6lbs.), Davin 


Mr. M. E. Patcl’s 
Spackman .. 


Won by a neck, 1$ lengths, 
Time,—1 min, 57 1-5 secs, 


4 lengths. 


R. (. T. C. Plate. Distance 6 furlongs— 


Mr. Moosa Jaffer scacaial 8 qanorey (i: ) 
Moore 


Mr. Gem’s Achieve (ot, sibs, ), Davieon oa 
Mr. Kapilrai 


Shower (8st. 2lbs.), Cook . B. McQuade 
Messrs. A. Hoyt and A.J. Hoyts Private by 1 length, ee Time. —1] mjn, 
Seal (8st. 3lbs.), M. Hoyt og EN oe mi 


Pa | 


Kabaila (9st. 101bs.), ‘ 


a & 


pee 6 salad ot ) 
. 3 


Mr, Kelso’s Centoi (7st. “lbs.), Whitcside .. 3 


Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. Eve's Heritage (7st. 11lbs.), Brace .. 4 Rajakhaja Pershed Cup. nee 13 miles. 


Mr, M. C. Patel’s a AG: a ), B 


Won by 2 lengths, neck, $ length. Time.— 
Ss ea Paar. E i h si (8 Ct, sb.) 
u *s aah 8 r (88 ; 
Secunderabad. Balfour... 2 
Prince Mukarram Jah’s Cup. Distance 7 ee Lookmanji’s Breach ost 1olbs. ), 
sons 


furlongs.— 


Mr. E. R. Talreza's Enepe! eet: oe My 
Davison ie : 


Mr. Moosa M. Hoosein’ 8 Bachelor's pas a 


(7at. Slbs.), Balfour es . 


Mr. A, H. Hodeanisdn’s Goolab (Bat, , 
Moore 


Won by 1 length, 1 length, 3 lengths, 
Time,—2 mins, 24 se 
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Racing and Cricket. 


Fakrulmulk Memoria] Cup. (Div. 1). Distance erenye uae Memorial Cup. Distance 5 
6 furlongs— rlongs.— 
1S a Hip vom: Scant aps: Slbs.), H Raja »Dhanrajsir’ 8 Rarete (Ost,  4Ibr.), 
{bbri 
Mev Oswal's : Colombo (Bet, btbs. ) ’ 9 Mr. Moosa Jaffer penance: 5 oorey 


Mr. Abdul Rahman bin Amin’ 8 “‘Naamat 
Allah (Ost. 4lbs.), Balfour .. ; 

Chief of ag Junior eee (Tat. 
10lbs,), F. Black .. 

Won by 1} lenghts, 3 lengths, ‘neck. “Time. — 
1 min, 28 4-5 secs. 


Fakrulmulk Memorial Cup. (Div. 11). Distance 
6 furlongs— 
Mr, Ebrahim Sulleman’s Rajub Pasha (8st. 
4lbs.), Thompson .. 
Mr. 8. H. Agha’s Sir Jamal (8st, sibs.) 
Amad Ali 


Syed Alibir’s Muaqbil Al Khair (ast. ‘Ube, ), 


(8st. 11tbs.), Moore.. 
Mr. 


ty 


E.R. tees Chapel (est, ébs, , 
vison sis 


Mr, Kapilrai Mehta’s sagt ae Olbe.), 
Thompson .,. 
Won by 6 lenghts, 6 “lengths, 9 ‘lengths. 
Time,—1 min. 5 1-5 secs, 
Stewards’ Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Nawab Mahdi J anes one (tet ae )s 
H. Black. ee | 


. 4 


iw) 


aT _, Dhanrajal's Notertiti (Bat. t1lbe. ,, 
brit 


Balfour a a 8 Achieve (9st. 4lbs,), Davison 3 
Mr. Moosa M, Husein’ 8 ‘Bmperor (Bs, 6lbs. Y Lt,-Col. Zorawar Singh and Raja Dhan- 
Spackman .. 4 rajgir’s Zorawar (Sst. 11lbs.), Thompson 4 
Won by 1 length, 2 lenghts, head, “Time.- — Won by 3 lengths, 1 length, 14 length. 
1 min, 24 secs, Time,—1 min. 34 2-5 secs. 
CRICKET. 


AUSTRALIAN TOUR, 
The following are the batting and bowling averages of the members of the Australian touring 


team :— 
BATTING AVERAGES. 

.. Matches. Inns. N.O. H.S. Ave. 
J. Ryder . 20 27 4 139* 1,121 48.7 
O. We ndell- Bill 14 20 3 118" 740 43.5 
R. O. G. Morrisby 20 28 2 145 958 36.8 
C. G, Macartney 13 17 2 106* 485 32.3 
F, J. Bryant 20 30) 3 155 743 27.5 
A. Alsopp 6 8 0 51 203 25.2 
H. 8. Love 17 23 2 91 499 23.7 
J. L. Ellis va 12 14 4 53* 2098 20.9 
H.L. Hendry . 19 26 1 92 407 20.2 
RB. K. Oxenham 15 19 4 44° 275 18.3 
T, W. Leather . 16 21 o 46* 252 16. 
L. BE. Nagel 18 18 1 80 240 16. 
F, Mair .. 18 23 4 48 286 15.8 
H. Jronmonger.. = 4 4 2 21° 25 12.5 
H. H. Alexander ee asi 11 14 4 11 42 4,2 

Also batted: F, A. Tarrant, F. Warne, J, H. Davis, L. Tarrant. 
BOWLING AVERAGES. 
Overs, Maidens Buns Wickets, Average. 

R, K. Oxenham , 425 193 828 101 8,1 
C. G. Macartney , 213 66 552 34 16,2 
T. W. ther : 384 91 940 56 16.7 
¥. Mair a 383 538 1,280 71 17.8 
H, Eronmonger 132 50 323 16 2.1 
L. E. Nagel .. 279 77 756 36 21.0 
J.Ryder.. 78 19 267 12 22.2 
H. H, Alexander 171 31 488 18 27.1 
H. L, Hendry 104 30 227 8 28.8 


ii rgilee ¥. A. Tarrant, F. J. Bryant, R. 0. G. Morrisby, 0. Wendell Bill, J. H. Davis, 


Tarrant, F, Warne. 


Catches taken b 


Leather, RB. K, Oxenham 9 each, F J. 


A. Allsopp 5 each; B. O, G. Morriaby and 


: H.L, Hendry 19, H. 8. Love 17, J. 


L, Ellis 12, J. Ryder 12, F. Mair, T. W. 
nt and o w. Bill 7 each; L. E. Nagel and 
. H. Alexander 4 each, C, G. Macartney 3, L., B. 


B 


Tarrant 2, FA, Tarrant, H, Ironmonger and J. H. Davis 1 each. 


Ellis stumped 19, Love stumped 11. 
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“TEST’' MATCH BATTING AVERAGES. 


Matches. Inns, N.O, HS, Agg. Ave. 
F, Mair ig 4 6 4 48 oo 49.5 
J. Ryder 4 7 1 104 273 45.5 
O, W. Bill sg 3 6 2 45® 119 29.7 
R. O. Morrishy 4 8 1 67 143 20.4 
F. J. Bryant 4 8 0 29 135 16.8 
C. G, Macartney 3 5 0 34 78 16,6 
R. K. Oxenham 3 4 0 30 64 13.5 
J. L. Ellis 3 4 1 12 31 10.8 
H. 8. Love ss 8 5 0 19 49 9.8 
T. W. Leather .. 4 6 0 27 54 9. 
J. H. Davis ; 1 2 1 4 4 4, 
H. lronmonger. . 1 1 ) 4 4 4, 
H. L. Hendry.. 4 6 0 9 2 3.6 
H. H, Alexander Se oe 1 2 0 2 3 1.5 
L. B.. Nagel... a si 2 3 0 1 1 83 
“TEST? MATCH BOWLING AVERAGES, 
Overs, Maidens. Runs, Wickets, Ave, 
R. K. Oxenham... 48 15 128 13 9.8 
J. Ryder... as 6 J M1 1 11. 
C.G. Macartney... 92 31 214 17 12.6 
T. W. Leather a 116 22 284 22 12.9 
L.E. Nagel... 46 9 84 6 14, 
H, Jronmonger ort 34 7 106 5 21,2 
IF. Mair a - 37, 1 227 lu 22. 
H, L. Hendry ey 34 9 70 3 23 3 
H. H. Alexander .. 6 1 18 — — 


Catches taken by: H.S. Love 7, H. L. Hendry 6, J. Ryder 5, J. L. Ellis 4,T. W. Leather, 
R. K, Oxenham, F. Mair 3 each; L. E. Nagel and 0. W. Bill 2 each; C. G, Macartney, 
H. H. Alexander, R, O. Morrisby and F, J. Bryant 1 each, 
J, L. Ellis stumped 9 and H, S, Love stumped 1, 


Result at a Glance. (Third “‘ Test.”’) 
Australians 334 beat All-Ceylon 96 and 111, by An All-India XI 149 and 301 beat Australian 166 


an innings and 127 runs, and 216 by 68 runs. 
Australians 197 and 54 for 4 beat Western India Australians 484 drew with Patiala XT 352 and 77 


States 154 and 95, by 6 wickets. for 3. 
Australians 315 for 9 (dec,) drew with Jamnagar Australians 268 drew with C, (. I. 187 and 81 
158 and 128 for 6. for 6, 
Australians 300 for 4 (dec.) beat Gujerat 121 and Moin-ud-Dowla XI 413 for 5 (dec.) beat Aus- 
93, by an innings and 86 runs, tralians 144 and 154 by an innings and 115 
Australians 149 and 10] for 3 beat Rajputana runs. 
and Central India 131 and 118, by 7 wickets’. Aystralians 47 and 262 for 9 beat Madras Presi- 
Australians 294 beat Sind 79 and 125, by an dency 142 and 165 by one wicket oud 2 runs. 


inning? and 90 runs, ‘ 
Australians 349 for 4 (dec.) drew with Mahar- (Fourth “ Test.”) 

ashtra 205 and 42 for 1. All-India 189 and 113 beat Australia 162 and 107 
Australians 468 for 8 (dec.) drew with Bombay by 33 runs at Madras. 

241 and 171 for 7. Australions 392 drew with Mysore 216 and for 3. 

(First “ Test.”) CENTURIES, 
jeans 268 and 59 for 1 beat All-India 163 For Australians. 
and 163, by 9 wickets. Wendell Bill 101 v. All-Ceylon. 


Australians 88 drew with United Provinces 1387. 
Australians 223 and 272 drew with Centra] ©. G. Macartney 106 v. Jamnagar. 


India 380 and 55 for 1, J. 8S. Ryder 189 not out v. Gujerat. 
Australians 851 beat C. P. and Berar 121 and J. §, Ryder 101 not out v. Maharashtra. 
129 by Gp conine ane pot rane Wendell Bill 107 v. Bombay. 


Australians 308 and 13 for 1 beat Bengal and .. : : : 
Assam 136 and 184 by nine wickets, F, Bryant 155 v. Bombay. 
J. 8. Ryder 104 v. All-India. 


(Second “ Test.”) 
Australians .. RB. D, Morrisby 119 v. C. P. and Berar. 
resin by clabt wickets z bee Ae J. 8. Ryder 115 against 8. Punjab. 


i Patiala XI 

8. b 16S and 115 by an Wendell Bill 118 (retired) against : 
Oeetece or r R. Morrisby 145 against Patiala A. 
Ai 
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Against Australians. 
M M Naidu (Maharashtra) 124 
L P Jai (Bombay) 115 
J N Bhaya (Central India) 106 
Wazir Ali (Patiala XI) 132 
Amarnath (Moin-ud-Dowla XI) 144 

HIGHEST TOTAL 

By Australians. 

468 for 8 (dec) v. Bombay 

Against Australians. 
413 for 5 by Moin-ud-Dowla XI 


LOWEST ‘I1OTAL 


By Australians. 
47 against Madras Presidency 


Against Australians. 
48 by All-India at Calcutta. 


Bombay. 


Quadrangular Tournament— 


November 24, 25, 26—Mohammedans 334 
er Ah 197, H J Vayjifdar four for 64 ) 

Tsis 101, (Bazga Jilani tour tor 30) and 282 
a J Vajifdar 52, 5 M, Colah 43, M Nissar 
our for 69) Mohammedans won by an innings 
and one run 


November 27, 28—Hindus 299, (L P. Jai 94, 
J O Meyer four for 64) Europeans 121, 
(F B T. Warne 49, Amar Singh six tor 42, 
& BR, Godambe four for 33) and 146,(R J O 


Meyer 51, Godambe five for 31, Alnar Singh 
four for 50). Hindus won by an innings and 
32 1uns 


December 1, 4—Mohammedans 209, (M 
Hussein 86, Aimar suet five fol 78), and 198 
(Wazr Ali "44, s Godambe four foi 56, 
Amar Singh four for “70). Hindus 180, (C K 
Nayudu 97, M Nissur six for 69) and 127, 
(Nayudu 53, Nissar tour for 56, Mustaq Al: 
three for 15). Mohammedans won by 100 runs 


Cricket and Tennis. 


: Cricket Championship of India (‘ 
Trophy) — 
Semi Final—(Played at Madras on February 
14, 15 and 16,) 


Madras beat Bengal and Assam by 91 runs 

Madras, 195 and 158, 

Bengal and Assam, 144 and 118. 

Semi Final—(Played at New Delhi on March 
22, 23 and 2t ) 

Bombay beat Northern India by 12 runs, 

Bombay, 170 and 223 

Northern India, 140 and 241 

grew de at New Delhi on March 27 
to April 1 ) 

Bombay beat Madras by 190 runs, 

Bombay, 884 and 199 

Madias, 268 and 125 


Karachi, 
Sind Pentangular Tournament— 
Muslims vs The Rest—Muslims won by 92 
runs, 
Muslims, 155 and 141 
The Rest, 108 and 96 
Hindus vs Europeans —Hindus won by 136 


runs. 

Hindus, 120 and 210 

huropeans, 78 and 116 

Muslims vs Patsis —Parsis won by 6 wickets 

Parsis, 109 and 150 for 4. 

Muslims, 123 and 132, 

Final—Hindus vs, Parsis 
113 Luns 

Hindus 171 and 282 for 9 

Paisis, 117 and 223, 


Nagpur. 
C P and Berar Quadrangular — 
Final — 


Hindus won by 


Hindus, 126 and 101 for 3. 
Muslims, 90 and 133 
Hindus won by 6 wickets and 41uns. 


TENNIS. 


Allahabad. 


International Matches,— 


Singles —-R Menzel (Czechoslovakia) beat 
tag Mohamed yet 6-3, 3-6, 6-1, and 
C. von Metaxa (Ausra) beat WH 8 

Michelmore (India), 8-6, 7-5 


Doubles —R Menzel (€ ecerinney eras “ 
Count Baworowski Mad tae beat D 
Lodges and W. H. S Michelmore (india), 
8-6, 6-4, 6-3. 


L Hecht ML Brooke and G von Metaxa 
aberoiey ke Edwards andC S 
tty india), ‘b- 3, el, 


Exhibition Singles —Welss oP ciabas, beat 
Murad Khan (India), 9-2, 14-12. 


All-India Lawn Tennis Champlonships.— 


Men’s Singles.-—B. Meuze) beat G. von Motaxa, 
6-4, 6-2, 8-8, 


Men’s Doubles —R Menzel and I. Hecht beat 
G von Metaxa and Count Baworowskl, 
b-1, 6-2, 6-1, 

Mixed Doubles —Hodges and Miss Gibson 
beat K K De and Miss Woodcoch, 6-3, 6-4 

Women’s Singles —Miss Leila Row beat Miss 
RK Gibson, 6-1, 6-0 

Women’s Doubles —Mliss Gibson and Miss 
Harvey Johnston beat Mis Dodd and Mrs 
Wylde, 6-3, 7-9, 6-4 


Bangalore. 
Bowring Institute Cham pionshi 


ps— 
Men‘s Singles—Final:—Blake beat Bobb, 
6-0, 6-1, 6-2 
Women’s ee et an :—Miss Woodbridge 
beat Mrs Darby, 6-0, 6-3. 


Bombay. 


Y.M C, A. Open Lawn Tennis Tourney.— 


Men’s Singles —A. G@. Gupte beat RB. F, 
Vakharis, 8-6, 6-8, 6-4. 


Tennis. 
Women’s Singles —Miss L Row beat Miss R.' 


Portlock, 6-1, 6-1, 


Women’s Doubles —-Miss L Rowand Mrs K 
Row beat Mrs, and Miss Portlock, 6-4, 6 2 
Men’s Doubles —A. M. D Pitt and A G 

ae ee A.C, Suntookand F F, Vakhana 
Mixed Doubles —Mr and Mrs J. KE. Tew beat 
Mrs Portlockand A.M D Pitt 6 4, 6-2 


Princess Victoria Mary Gymkhana Open Tennis 
Tournament— 
Women’s Singles —Mrs J E Tew beat Miss 
W Hill, 2-6, 6-4, 6-2 
Women’s Doubles —Mis J E Tew and Mis 
W <A _ Bell beat Mrs M C(C Captain and 
Miss F Talyarkhan 6-4, 8-1 


Parel Gymkhana Open Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ment— 


Men’s Singles —B T Blake beat E V Bobb: 
7-5, 6-8 

Men’s Doubks 
Blake beat E 
6-3, 7-5 

Mixed Doubles —Miss P G Dinshaw and 
B T Blake is Miss L Rowand E V Bobb, 
7-5, 4-6, 10-10 (unfinished) 

Women’s Singles —Miss L Row beat Miss 
W Hill, 6-2, 6-0 

Bombay Presidency Hard Court Tennis Tourna- 
ment— 
Men’s Singles .—S A Azim beat E Padamji 


—-J (Charanjiva and B T 
V Bobb and A ( Puereiza, 


Men's Doubles — J Charanjiva and Rambhir 
Singh beat K Padamji and V M Vanarse, 
6-4, 4-6, 6-2 

Mixed Doubles Mrs J E Tew and J L 
Tew beat Miss L Portlockand J Charanjiva, 
6-2, 6-8 

Woten’s Singles —Miss L Row beat Miss 

Dubash, 6-3, 6-2 

Women's Doubles Mis J E Tew and Miss 
W Hill beat Mixs |, Row and Mrs K Row, 
6-4, 6-3 


Western India Lawn Tennis Championships— 


Men’s Singles —R Monzel beat IL Hecht,. 
6-1 


Men’s Doubles —R Menzel and L Hecht 
beat P. Henderson- Brooks and B 1 Blake, 
6-2, 6-2 

Mised Doubles -~Mis J Boland and E V 
Robb beat Mrs J E Tew and J E Iew, 
6-2, 8-6 

Women's bingles —M:3 J Boland beat Miss 
Harvey Johnstone, 6-3, 6-3 

Women’s Doubles Mis J Boland and Miss 
Harvey Johnstone kat Mis J k Tew and 
Miss W, Hill, 6-3, 14-12 


The All-Bandra Open Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships— 
Women's Singles —Miss Leela Row beat Miss 
L Woodbridge, 6-1, 7-5 
Women’s Doubles —Miss Leela Row and Mrs 
K Row beat Miss L Woodbridge and Miss 
F Talyarkhan, 6-3, 6-4 
Men’s Doubles —E V Bobband A C Perelia 
beat J Charanjiva and BR A Wagle, 6-3, 
6-4, [ 
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Men's Single —E V Bobb beat J Charanjiva, 


7-5, 6- 
Mixed Doubles —Misa L Woodbridge and 
A. ( Pereira beat Miss F. Talyarkhan and 
E V Bobb, 6-4, 6-4 
Suburban Open Tennis Tournament— 
Men’s Singks—Final —E V_ Bobb beat 
Chunilal, 6 1, 6-2 
Mens Doubles—Final —S K XKoul and 
: ee beat Bobb and A C Pereira, 
Mixed Doubks—final —3 K Koul and 
Miss P DD) Lima beat A C Pereira and Miss 
Wadia, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4. 


Womens hingks—(Final) —Mrs M C 
Captain beat Miss d’Lima, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3 
Calcutta. 


The Bengal Lawn Tennis Championships.— 

Men’s Singles—D A Hodges beat W. H 8S. 
Michelmote, 6-4, 8-10, 11-9, 6 3 

Women’s Singles—Miss O. Webb beat Mrs J 
Boland,6 2,6 3 

Men’s Doubles—D A Hodges and R G Mac- 
Innes beat I. Brooke Edwards and W H 8. 
Michelmore, 6 4 97,6 4 

Mixed Doubles—D Hodges and Miss Harvey 
Johnstone beat RK G MaclInnes and Miss 
Webb, 6 4,6 2 

Women’s Doubles—Mrs J Boland and Mrs 
Graham beat Miss O Webb and Miss Cooper, 
3 6, 6-4, 6-4 

Kast India Lawn Tenms ( hampionships— 

Mun » Singlee—DL Hecht beat R Menzel, 3-6, 
2-6, 6-3, 6-1, 7-5 

Men’s Doubks—-R Menzel and L Hecht 
beat G von Metaxa and Count Baworowsk) 
8-6,46 6-4, 6-8, 6-4 

Women 8 Singles—Mrs J Boland beat Miss 
Q Webb 6-1, 4-6, 6 3. 

Women s Doubles—Miss O Webb and Mrs 
Graham beat Mrs J Holand and Mrs, 
Mckenna Baker, 6-3, 3 6, 6-4 

Mixed Doubks— Mrs J Boland and N 
Krishnaswami beat Miss O Webb and 
R J Maclunes, 6-4, 7 5 


, Colombo. 

India vs Ceylon 

India beat Ceylon by 3 matches to 1 

Men's Doubks—Savoor and Sohan Lal beat 
D §S Charenguivel and J Kantawal, 6-3, 
64, Charanjiva and Krishnaswamy beat 
Pinty and Sanson: 64, 7-5 Savoor and 
Sohan Lal beat Rennie and F R Saram, 
6-3, Th 

Mixed Doubk s —Miys Sansoni and Pinto beat 
Miss Leela Row and Krishnaswamy, 2 6, 
6-3, 7-5 

Extubition Match— Charanjiva and Krishna- 
swaniy, beat Savoor and Sohan Lal, 6-4, 6-3 


Madras. 
Southern India Championships— 
Men’s Singles—Menzel beat Metaxa 6-4, 6-4, 
6 


-2 

Men’s Doubles —Menzel and Metaxa beat 
Brooke-Ldwards and Krishnaswamy, 6-2, 
6-4, 6-0 

Women's Singks -Mis C V N Sastri beat 
Mrs Taylor, 6-4, 6-2 


790 Hockey and Hootball. 
HOCKEY. 
Bombay. Poona 

ices ae 7 I — Kirkee U oP te 3 goals 

mnbay Customs A C goals ee Uni 
Kirkee United 1 goal Poona Contingent (A F J ) Nu 

Jepsen Cup— Kirkee Sportsmen Tourney— 

White Spiders 1 goal Kirkee Ordnance ' A = 2 goals 
Ge By. Inst (Igatpuri) Nu Kirkee United A Nu 

Gwalior Cup— Indian Hockey Tour to New Zealand an: 
Kirkee United 4 goals Australa— 

Bombay Customs ‘ A” 1 goal Personnel of Contingent— 

Exhibition Matches— Behram Doctor (Manager), P Gupta 
First Match — re Manager), Dhyan Chand (Captain) 
Goans United 83 goals N Masud, Kup Singh F Wells Das 
Provincial XT W ul Mukerji, Nestor L Davidson, 

Second Match — T Biake Pp. Fernandes, R Ahmad, 
Provincial XI 2 goals M Nam H Singh 8S M Hussein, 
Bombay Combined 2 goals Shahabuddin M J Gopalan 

Statsst ice 
Calcutta. Matches played 48 

Beighton Cup — Won 47 
Bombay Customs 2 goals Drawn Nil 
Caleutts Customs 1 goal yey Nil 

or 580 

a Provincial Hockey Tournament— Agsinat rr 
Bengal 1 goal (One Match was abandoned ) 
Manavadar Nu Highest individual goal scorers — 

Lakshmibilas Cup - Dhyan Chand 200 goals 
Jhansi Heroes 6 goals Rup Singh 187 goals 
Mohan Bagan 2 goals Wells 112 goals 

Result of Test Matches against New Zealand — 
Madras. Forst Test— 

Madras United Club Tourney— India 4 goals 
Medical College 4 goals New Zealand 2 goals 
Telegraph R C 2 goals Second Test -—~ ; 

° ndia 3 goals 
New Delhi. New Zealand 2 goals 
ak ae ty 8 Hockey Tournament— Therd 7 est— 
i oals India 7 goals 
Bé Td q ilway al New Zealand 1 goal 
FOOTBALL. 
Bangalore. | Nadkarni Cup— 

Ashe Tournament — Bombay City 1 goal 
lst Be Wiltshire Regiment 2 goals Lower Colaba Sokolis 8 ¢ Nil 
Bangalore Moslems 1 goal Calcutta. 

Se Bombay. International Match— 

kin Cup— Indians 8 goals 

Royal Warwickshire Regt 2 goals, Europeans 1 sual 
oe . 2 Woale Mohammedan Sporting Winnera 
Durham iaght Infentry 1 goal | Runners up 

Gossage Cup— I F A Shield— 

Bombay Oity 1 goal Loyal Regt al 

Harwood League— All-India Inter Varsity Tournament— 

Division | — Calcutta ‘ ; 4 
pon Light ae ‘ Winners Lucknow. 
ord fos Brigade, P 

Kirk oe Runners-up Simla. 

Division il Durand Cup— 

Durham ae Infantry . Winners Border Re t 1 jal 
Texaco Clu as Runners-up Royal Norfolk Regt Wed, 


Rugby, Golf and Polo. 
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RUGBY. 
Bombay. so aetonal es 
Bombay Gymkhana Open Tourney— eet 7 ; wil. 
Sage of Wales’ Volunteers (two tries) 6 points. Madres. 
8th Field Brigade (R.A. 
3 points. gade ( ) (one penalty goal) All-India Rugby Tournament— 
Ceylon (one goal, 1 try) 8 points, 
Cc Bombay (1 try) ae 3 points, 
alcutta, MI 
Bethell Cup— ; 


Calcutta Scottish. .(1 goal, 2 tries) 11 points. 
Calcutta Light Horse Nil, 


Mhow Brigade Area Tournament— 


Gloucestershire Regt...(1 goal, 1 try) 8 points, 
8th Field Brigade (R.A AS wd Nil. 


GOLF. 


Bombay. 


Merchants’ Cup— 


Winners.—Messrs. 


General Motors (India) 
Ltd. Score 228. 


Calcutta. 


International Match— 
Scotland beat England by 13 matches to 9. 
Ladies’ Golf Championship of India— 


Mre, A, A. Marr beat Mrs. 8. K. Scott by 
5 and 4, 


Golf Championship of India.— 
A. Glennie beat F. R. Bagley by 9and 7. 


Nasik. 


The President's Cup— 


Abercrombie (Bombay) 76. Winner. 
Wiles (Bombay) 79. 

Fido (Bombay) 80. 

Pral] (Bombay) 80, 

Pogson (Bombay) 80. 

Walker Nasik) 81. 

White (Bombay) 83. 

Deeth (Bombay) 83. 


Nasik Gymkhana Cup— 
Sausman (Nasik) 93-~24=69. 
Jessop (Bombay)  75— 4=71. 
Hamilton (Bombay) 84—10=74. 
Scott (Nagpur) 80— 5 =75. 


The Jubilee Cup (Ladies) — 
Mrs. White (Bombay) —190=4 down. 
Mrs. Lowndes (Bombay) —16—5 down. 
Mrs. Sanson (Poona) —36=6 down. 
Mrs. Bullock (Bombay) —13=9 down. 
Mrs, Frazer (Manmad) -—30=9 down. 
Western India Championship— 
A. G. Scott (Nagpur) beat Lt.-Col. 
Prall (Bombay) 5 and 4, 
The Captain’s Cup— 
D, M. Khatau (Bombay) beat J. G. Colderwood 
(Bomnbay) 5 and 3, 
The Juhilee Cup— 
A. J, W. Sanson beat 8S. E. C. White 1 up, 


Ladies’ Bangle— 


Mrs. Lewis ie beat Mrs. Lowndes (Bom- 
bay) 2 an : 
The Advani Cup— 


Sherston Baker 
Fido .. Bit 


8, R, 


224 Winner. 
226 


Ootacamund. 
Amateur Golf Championship of Southern India— 
Capt. Wise beat Marsh 5 and 4, 


Women’s Amateur Golf Championship of 
Southern India— 


Mra. M. F. Bridge beat Mrs. L. B, Gasson 
5 and 4. 


POLO. 


Bangalore. 
Bangalore Open Handicap pais as 


Bobbili .. ay : és 
Kolanka . ae sig a 


Junior or Handicap Tourney— 
Deccan Horse... 
ne be Hyderabad Lancers 


Bombay. 
Western India Handicap Polo Tourney :— 
Final :— 


Saugor Wednesday is 


2% goals, 
2 


7 gorls. 
5 


” 


.- 12 goals. 
. 8 


Calcutta. 


Indian Polo Beene cia sees 
Jaipur : goale, 
Kashmir 


Ezra Cup Tournament— 


Wanderers (received 4 gosls) . 12 goals, 
Kashmir“A” .. «- «© S&S w» 
Lahore. 

Punjab Challenge Cup Tourney— 
Wild Geese : 9 goals, 
6th D, C, O, Lancers 4 4, 
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New Delhi. 

Duke of Connaught’s Polo Tourney— 
17/2ist/Lancers .. fe .. 7 goals, 
14/20th/Royal Hussars .. Ke oe ee 

Poona. 


Handicap Polo Tourney (Richardson Cup)— 


Water Polo and Boxing. 


Subsidiary Tournament— 


17/21st Lancers .. .- 6 goals, 
Royal Deccan Horse “* B a oe ae 
Rawalpindi. 
Tradesmen’s Cup Polo Tourney— 
Skinners Horse .. 11 goals, 


Scinde Horse “‘ A’’ bts, 


Royal Deccan Horse ‘‘ A ’’ 5 goals. 
Scinde Horse... és i; <p (Plus 2§ goals on handicap). 
WATER POLO. 
Bombay. 
Quadrangular Water Polo Tourney— 

Parsis - a - ae 4 goals. 
EUTOPOGDA:. 45 ca. Sew Ste «Sw Se tee: ee IB 

BOXING. 

Bombay. SENIOR INTERMEDIATE. 
Welterweight:—Pte. F. Monaghan 


Bombay Presidency Amateur Senior ani 
Junior Championships—- 
JUNIOR NOVICES. 
(6st. 7ibs. and under) :—Yusuf deere er 


(Sassoon Reformatory) beat A. A. Paghdi: 
walla (Bharda School), on points. 


(7st. and under) :—-Cadet J. Starr (Dufferin. 
beat Karim Kadar (Sassoon Reformatory), 
the referee stopping the fight in the second 
round. 

(8st and under) :—Cadet I. Ahmed 
(Dufferin) beat Cadet J. Ward (Dufferin), 
on points. 


(7st. Tibs, and under):—Abdul Rashid 
(Sassoon ‘Reformatory) beat Gafur Abdu. 
(Sassoon Reformator af on points. 

(88t. 7ibs. and a :—K, A. Garthwaite 
Procter, Y.M.C.A.) beat Cadet E, Pinto 
(Dufferin), on points, 

(9st. and under) :—R. Haddrell (Nagpada 
N. H.) beat Cadet L. C. Morris (Dufferin), 
on points, 

SENIOR NOVICES. 

Bantamweight :—D. A. Shroff Gece ieee 

ni beat J. 8. Matcher, (G. I. P.), on 


Flyweight :—H. Mahomed (Nagpada N. H.) 
DaCosta (G. - P.), the latter 
giving up in the first round 
Featherwelght:—C. Babine 
oastrian League Vv. n 
Wagpeda N, H.), on points. 
Lightweight :—Pte. G. Fearon (Durhame) 
k.o. . 8, Lester (Durhams), in the first 


round, 

Middleweight :—Pte. C. Dear (Durhams) 
w.o. W. J. Carr (G.LP.), the latter 
scratching on Medical grounds. 

Li Heavyweight :—I. Scott (N 
TH) beat P. E. Connelly (Procter, Y.M. 
C.A.), on points. 

eight :—Pte, 


B. Contractor 


Heavyw 1 hams), 
Pte § H. oa (Durham), oe dat: 


ing on Medical grounds, 


(Durhams) k.o. Pte. J. Barker (Durhams), 


in the last round. 

Flyweight :—N. F. Dhanidaduna Cores 
trian League) beat D. D. nday 
(Zoroastrian League), on points. 

Featherweight :—Signaller Cowan (Durhams) 
lost to Pte. Hopkinson (Durhams), on 
points. 

oe :—I, Sequeira ek a N. H.) 
beat P, Linnett (Nagpada H.), on 
pot 

Welterweight :—Pte. P. Turnbull (Durhams) 
lost to Pte. J. Sayers (Durhams), on points. 

Lightweight :—L/Cpl. A. Pearson (Warwicks) 

t C. Hopkinson (Petit Institute), on 
points. 
SENIOR OPEN, 
i Nala sok -—H, A. Johnaon (Y.M.C.A.), K.o. 
ugler Palmer (Somersets), in the first 
round 

Featherweight :—L/Cpl. H. 
Somersets) k.o. L/Cpl. A. 
(Wareiekes, in the fhe round, 

Welterweight :—Pte. W. Sillis (Somersets) 
beat Pte. E. Hanley (Durhams), on points 
after a very good fight. 

Bantamweight :—E. Joseph (Nagpada N. H.) 
beat K. B. Musa (Zoroastrian ), on 
points, 

i, pein or -—J. ©. Pithawalla ee ee 


Matthews 
Atkinson 


beat D. C. Lomas (G. J. P.), on 
points. 


The Army and R.A.F. Boring Campo. mene 


Other Ranks Flyweight (Final) :—Bu 
Palmer (Somerseta) Reckia out bie, antth 
(Norfolks) in the second round. 

Other Ranks rer ati iy (Final) :—Opl. 
Lewis (holder) (K.8.L.1.) beat Signalman 
Warburton (Signals) on ts. 


Other Ranks Featherweights pee v—Pte. 
Baulch (Northamptons Pte. Stone 
(Norfolks) on points. 


Boxing and Athletics. 


Officers’ Welterwieghta 
Marsh (Royal Scots) beat 2/Lieut. Young 
(Loyals) on points. 

Officers’ Middleweight (Final)—P./O, Newman 


(Royal Air Force) beat Lieut. Jenkins 
(North Staffords) on points. 


Other Ranks Welterwielghts (Final) :—Pte. 
Warderop ara Watch) beat Pte. Di- 
gesso (Norfolks) on points. 


Other Ranks Middleweights (Final) :—Bands- 
man Bloxham  (Norfolks) w.o. L/Cpl. 


Garnham (Devons), the latter being prevent-' 


ed from boxing by the Medical Officer be- 
cause injuries received in the semi-finals. 


‘Other Ranks Lightheavyweight (Final) :—Pte. 
Ansell (Beds and Herts) knocked out Pte. 
Morris (Somersets) in the first few seconds, 
a short right to the point. 


Other Ranks Lightweights Final :—Pte- 
Gannon (Loyals) w.o. Cpl. Blackwell 
(14/20 Hussars) scratched on instructions 
from the Medical Officer. 


Other Ranke Heavyweights (Final) :—L/Bdr- 
McKenzle (N. Battery, R. H. A.) knocked 
out Pte. Bell (Durhams) in the first round. 


Other Ranks A.F.1. Featherweight Soa Bar 
Pte. Lomas (G.J.P. Railway Regt.) t 
Pte. C, Webber (G.J,P. Railway Regt), on 
points. 

Other Ranks A.F.1, Flyweights (Final) :—Pte- 
Josephs (Bombay Contingent) beat Pte. 
D’Costa (G.1. P. Rly. Regt.) on points. 

Other Ranks A.F.I. Heavyweight (Final) :— 
Pte. Hayeem (Bombay Contingent) 
knocked out L./Cpl. Roque (G.LP. Rly, 
Regt.) in the second round. 


Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Champlon- 

ships :— 

Results :-— 

Flyweight :—H. A. Johnson (Y.M.C.A.) beat 
L. P, Clarkson (Dufferin O.B.C.A.) on points, 

Bantamweight :—S. Simons (Y.M.C.A.) beat 
Bglr. Palmer (Somersets) on points. 

Featherweight:— Cpl. Willims (Somersets) 
beat Bdsm. Thorogood (Somersets) on 
points. 

Lightweight :—J. C. Pithawalla (Z.P.C.L.) 
beat IL. /Cpl. Owen (Somersets) on points. 


(Final) :—2/Lieut. 
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Welterweight :—Pte. Cocking (Gloucesters) 
beat L./Cpl. Monaghan (Durhams), in the 
fourth round, the referee stopping the fight. 

Middleweight :—D. Chatterton (G.I.P. Rly.) 
beat Saul Hayeem (Edsu) on points. 

Light Heavywelght:—Pte. J. Morris 
(Somersets) beat E. Stringer (Karachi 
Police) in the first round, 

Heavyweilght—Pte. Bell (Durhams) knocked 
out P. Rocque in the first round. 

Special Contest :—Ellis Joseph (N.N.H.) beat 
L./Cpl. Goundry (Durhams) on points. 

L.’Bdr, Harris (H. Field Battery R.A.) beat 
Pte. Hazell (Somersets) on points. 


Calcutta. 


All India Army and R.A.F. Team Boxing Cham- 
pionship.— 

Final :-— 

Winners.—1st Bn. the Royal Norfolk Regiment, 

18 points. 

Runners-up .—ist Bn. Kast Surrey Regiment, 
15 points. 

Bantumweight.—Pte, A. Smith (Royal Nor- 
folks) beat Pte. E. Jackson, the referee stop- 
ping the fight in the second round. 

Featherweight,—L/Cpl. A. Shrimpton (Royal 
Norfolks) beat Pte. G. Smith on points. 

Lightweight (First String) —Pte. 8S. Girdler 

East Surreys) beat Pte. J. Nichols on points ; 
Second String :—Pte. H. Bates (East Surreys) 
beat Pte, J. Stone on points ; Third siahty Sear 
C. S. M. G. Wright (Royal Norfolks) beat 
L/Cpl. A. Aldridge on points. 

Welterweight (First String) :—Pte. J. Digesso 
(Royal Norfolks) beat Pte. E. Pocock on 
points; Second String :—Pte. W. Francis 
(Royal Norfolks) beat 1/Cpl. L. Bodycombe 
on points; Third String :—Pte. E. Drewitt 
(Royal Norfolks) beat Pte. J. O'Sullivan on 
points. 

Middleweight (First String) :—L/Cpl. E. Diboll 
(Kast Surreys) beat Bdsmn. T. Bloxham on 
points ; Second String :—Pte. T. Ellis (Royal 
Norfolks) beat Pte. E. Battern on pointe. 

Heavyweight :—Pte. A. Durling (East Surrey) 
knocked out L/Cpl. W. Mudford in the first 
round, 

SPECIAL CONTEST. 


Pte. T. McDermott (King’s Regt.) beat Pte. R. 
Naug (B. N. R. Regt.) on points. 


ATHLETICS. 


Bombay. 
Bombay Silver Jubilee Olympic Games— 
WOMEN’S EVENTS. 
50 Metres Final:—1 Miss N. Maseyk (St. 


88 Metres 


Putting the Shot, Both Hands:—1 Miss N. 


Maseyk (St. George’s Hospital); 2 Miss M. 

Webster (St. George's Hospital). Distance 

43 feet, 7+ inches. 

Hurdles:—1 Miss O. Lincoln 

Te); 2 Miss I. Maseyk (St. George’s 
Time—16 secs. 


(Jubbul 
Hospital). 


George’s Hospital); 2 Miss I. Maseyk 100 Metres Run:—1 Miss N. Menash Sir 
, am . Jacob Sassoon H. S8.); 2 Miss 8S, Kelly (Sir 
BE Gegkgere toe pialy: Funes er Jacob Sassoon H.8.). Time—2J3 1-5 seca. 
Putting the Shot: Best Hand:—1 Miss M. Throwing the Javelin:—1l Miss M. Craggs (St. 
Webater (St. George’s Hospital); 2 Miss M. George’s Hospital); 2 Miss K. Sirwai 
Craggs (St. George's Hospital). Distance pies Dancing School). Distance 64 feet, 
22 feet, 6% inches. inches. 
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Broad Jump:—1 Miss N. Maseyk (St. George's 
ae ital); 2 Miss F, Menashy (Jacob Sassoon 
‘8. Distance 12 feet, 94 inches. 


1, a Metres Cycle Race :—1 Miss P. Vajifdar, 
(Malcolm Cycling Club); 2 Miss M. Webster, 


(St. George's Hospital). Time—3 mins. 
18 4-5 secs. 
High J Sie oe :—1 Miss O. Lincoln (Jubbulpore) . 
Miss Maseyk (St. George’s Hospital) 
Helght 4 feet. 
400 Metres Shuttle Relay :—1 Sir Jacob 
eesnoun High School. Time—56 and 56 
-6 secs. 


MEN’s EVENTS. 


800 Metres Final:—1 W. D.C. Lewis (B. B. & 
C. I. Railway); 2 L/Nk. Chavan Singh 
(3 /1et Punjab Regiment.) Time—2 mine 
BECR. 


Penthalon:—1 A. H. Priestley 
Police), 10 points; 2 P. MacDona 
C, 1. Railway), 13 points. 


200 Metres Low Hurdles:—1 G. H. Jones 
ae I. P. Railway); 2 J. Jameson (Bombay 
niversity). Time—28 secs. 


High Jump:—1 A. H. aay 
n 


Bombay 
(B. B. 


(Bombay 


Police; 2 8 J. Oliveira (Unattached). 
Height—5 feet, 8 inches. A new Bombay 
record, 


100 Metres Run:—1 B. H. Edmonds (B. B. & 
C. 1. Railway); 2 V.G. Allen (Unattached) 
Time—11 secs. 


Throwing the Discus:—1 A. H. Priestley 
(Bombay Police); 28S A, Megharian. 
Distance 107, feet 9 inches. 


110 Metres High Hurdles.—1 J. Jameson 
(Bombay University); 2 P. Vaughan (B. B. 
& C. I Railway), Time—16 2-5 secs. 


Pole Vault:—1 J. Jameson (Bombay Univer- 
sity); 2 P. Vaughan (B. B. & C. 1. Railway), 
Height 10 feet, 3 inches. A new Bombay 
Record. 


200 Metres Run:—1 B. H. Edmonds (B. B. & 
C. 1. Railway); 2 D. Lean (B. B. & C. I. 
Railway). Time—24 secs. 


Putting the Shot :—1i A. H. Priestley (Bombay 
Police); 2H. 8. Lynn. Distance— 36 feet, 
0 3-4inches. A new Bombay record. 


Throwing the Javelin:—1l A. H. Hane 
(Bombay Police); 2 P. McDonnell (B. B 
©. I. Railway). Distance 151 ieet, 4 cachans 


eee Broad Jump:—i M. Dique (Un- 
attached); 2 J. Jameson (Bombay 
University). Distance 20 feet, 10 1-2 inches. 
A new Bombay record. 


15,000 Metres Bun:—1 L/Nk. euaver Singh 
S/lst Punjab Regiment); 2. V. R. Rao 
nattached). 


Dique (Un- 


Ho and Jump:—l M. 
42 


a bachedy: - 2G. L. Walsh. Distance 
feet,01-2inch. A new Bombay record. 


$,000 Metres Walk:—-1 RB. G. Nair (Bombay 
Amateur Athletic Club); 2 PD. R. Master 
(Bombay Amateur Ath atic Club). Time— 
16 mins, 10 seca, 


Athletics, 


400 Metres Shuttle Relay :—l1 Unattached 
Team ; -Bk& Ce ilway. Time— 
48 2-5 secs, 

3,000 Metres Cycle Race:—1 3B. Malcolm 
(Malcolm Cycling Club); 2 J. B. Quard 
v4 B. & C. I. Rallway)., Time—5 mins. 

AeCE, 


1,600 Metres Medley Relay:—1 B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. Time—4 mins, 12 2-5 secs. 


Bombay Presidency Olympic Games.— 


200 Metres Low Hurdles :—1. G. Jones ie I.P. 
Railway);2. L. Romer (G.1.P. Railway.) 
Time—28 4- Bees, 


Running High Jump:—1. J. Jameson (Bom- 
bay University): 2. D. Moolchand 
ete Medicat College). Height : 5 ft. 7 
nches 


100 Motes Run :—1. P. Sweeny (Customs) 
23 C. Woodcock (Bombay Telephones). 
time. 2-5 secs. 


110 Metres High THurdles:—1. J. Jameson 
(Bombay University); 2. A. G. Game. 
Time—16 3-5 secs, 


Throwing the Discus :—1. Lt. Gibbs-Kennett 
(Durhams) ; 2. H. 8. Lynn (Customs), 
Distance 103 feet, 84 inches. 


Pole Vault :—1. J, Jameson (Bombay Univer- 
sity); 2. W. P. Shanta (Veterinary College). 
Height 9 ft. 119 inches. 


200 Metres Run :—1. P. Sweeney (Customs) ; 
2.1. Jooma, Time—23 1-5 secs. Thisisa 
new Bombay record. 


Putting the Shot:—1, Lieut. Gibbs-Kennett 
(Durhams); 2%. T. Scott (City Police)- 
Distance 37 feet 8} inches. Thisis a new 
Bombay record. 


400 Metres Run:—l. I. Jooma; 2. 
Gardener. Time—55 2-5 secs. 


Throwing the Javelin :—1. N, Priestley (City 
rae oe T. Scott (City Police). Distance 
40 ft 


Broad Jump:—1, J. Jameson (Bombay 
University); 2. W. P. Shanta (Veterinary 
College). Distance 21 feet 5 ins. This is 
a new Bombay record, 


1,500 Metres Run:—i. C. 8. A. Swami 
(R.J.A.8.C.); 2. T. V. R. Rao (Mysore 
Gymkhana). Time—4 mins. 28 2-6 secs. 
This isa new Bombay record. 


Hop, Step and Jump :-1. J, Jameson (Bombay 
niversity); 2. A. HE. Game. Distance 


B. J. 


41 ft. 1 inch. 
1,500 Metres iad ieee -—1.C.8. A. Swami 
R.1 ails. 8. D’Souza (St, Sebastian 
igh School). Time—4 ming. 41 4-5 seca. 


400 Metres Shuttle Relay—1. Nasik Trotters. 
Time—47 2-5 secx. A new sey record. 


$3,000 Metres cycle Race :—1. BR. K. Bastani 
(Sassanian Wheelers) ; 2. J. Guard (Malcolm 
Cycling Club). 


Athletics 


1 600 Metres Medley Relay —1 Nasik Trotters 
2 Bombay Telephone Coy Time—3 mins 
53 4 5s8ecs This isa new Bombay record 


800 Metres —1 R Davis (Unattached) 2 R 
N Uehil (Unattached) Time 2 mins 
9 seC5 


10000 Metres —1 (CC 8S A Swami 
Gappat 3 H P McGee 
35 2-5 secs 


5 000 Metres Run —~1 S D Souza 
Swami 3 P R Ghatkal 
50 4 5 secs 

5 000 Mctrere Walk —1 R G Nair 2 8 JI 
Kutar 3 Y¥ A _ Gole Time—28 mins 
44 5secs 


100 Kilometres Cy:le Rice —* W Turner 
2 A K Bastani 3 N B irant Time— 
dhrs 26 ming $31 8ecs 


Marathon —1 C S A Swami 
L G Ghatpande 
34 8ecs 


2 8 
Time —35 mina 


2CSA 
Time— 16 mins 


2 8 Gunpat 
Time—3 hrs 13 mins 


WOMENS EVENTS 


83 Metres Hurdles —1 Miss 8 Kells (Jacob 
Sassoon High School) 2 Miss N Mase yk 
(St George 4 Hospital) ‘Timc—I161 osecs 

50 Metres Run —1 Miss k Menashy (Jacob 
Sassoon High School) 2 Miss P Thomas 
(Unattached) Time—71 53eca 

Putting the Shot (8 Ibs 12 oss) —1 Miss N 
Maseyk (st George « Hospital) 2 Miss B ( 


Shore Distance 21 ft 6} 1ns 
100 Metres Run —1 Mus B OC Shore 
Unattached) 2 Miss } Menashy (Jiucob 


ssoon High School) Time—13 4 58¢¢s 


Throwing the Discus —1 Miss N Maseyh (St 
George 8 Hospital) 2 Miss M Craiggys (St 
George 8 Hospital) Distance OO ft ins 

Running High Jump —1 Miss B C Shore 
(Unattached) 2 Miss M Craggs Height 
4ft 65hins anew Indian tecord 

Throwing the Javelin —1 Miss N Mascvk (St 
Georges Hospital) 2 Miss M (Craggs (St 
George s Hospital) Distance 63 ft 5}1ns 


1 500 Motres Cycle Rac —1 Miss P Vijifdar 
2 Miss B Thakkar Time—4 inins 3. secs 


Running Broad Jump —1 Miss B ( Shore 
2 Miss N Mascyk (St Georges Hospital) 
Distance 13 ft 83 ins 


Lahore. 
Punjab Olympic Championships — 
MEN’s Finals, 


400 Metres Hurdles —1 Bashir Rahmad 
(Lahore), 2 Mackinnon (N W R ) Lime— 
52 2 secs 

Pole Vault —1 
2 Tahir Hussain (Lahore) 
gins (New All India record ) 

100 Metres —1 J Hart(Amhbala) 2 Whiteside 
(N WR ) Lime—11 secs 

Hop Step and Tump —1 Mehrchand Dhawan 
(Lahore) , 2 Abdul Aziz (Lahore) Distance 
45 ft 10% ins 


Abdul Shafi (Lahore) 
Height 12 ft 
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400 Meters —1 Babu Singh (Ludhian) 
2GQM Arthoon(Ambala) Time—51 5 secs 


110 Metres Hurdles —1 (ox (Rawalpind)) 
ZI Jenmngs (NWR) = Time—15 9 
secs (New provin ialrecord ) 


5,000 Metres —1 Rounak Singh (Patiala) 
2 Amar Singh (Patiala) Time—15 mins 
9 58ecs (New All India record ) 


Javehn Throw —-1 Ahmad Hussain earl 
2 Laldin(NWR) Distance 164ft 5 ins 


200 Metres 1 Whiteside (NWR), 2 J 
Hart (Ambala) Ilime—22 55 secs (New 
provincial record ) 


Ten Miles Cycle Race —1 Jankidas (I ahore) 
2 Yadonath (Lahore) Timc—24 mins 
30 805 


800 Metres —1 Harnaran Jansingh (Lahore) 
2A RMalik(N W R ) I'1me—2 mins 2 secs 
(New provincial record) 


High Jump —1 Cox (Rawalpind!), 2 P C 
Bahl(Lahore) Height 5ft 641ns 


1 000 Metres —1 Naikram Karan (Sangroor) 
2 Prithviraj (N W R ) Time—4 min 1815 
Secs 


Shot Put —1 /ahur Ahmed Khan (Shahpur), 
2 on Mahomed (Jhelum) Distance 42 ft 
5 ins 

Jong Jump —1 Mehr Chand (Lahore), 
i a singh (Amritsar) Distance 21 ft 
7 ns 


Hammer Throw —1 I A (Combe (Rawalpindi) 
BL Kenny (Royal Signals Sialkot) 
Distance 123 ft 6 Ins 


Discus Throw —] (hanan Singh (Ludhiana) 
a, D Phillips (NWR) Distance 113 ft 
5ins 


10 000 Metres (about six miles) —-1 Amar 
Singh (Patiala) 2 Rounag Singh (Patiala) 
Cine —33 min 302 > Secs 


800 Metres (Juniors) 1 SS DD Bukharo 
(Lahore) 2 Abdul Majid (Jhang) Lime— 
2 mins 29se5 


50 Metres (Juniors) 1 Salahuddin 


(Moghalpura), 2 Iqbal singh (Montgomury) 
Lime—4 sus 


Pole Vault (Juniors) —1 R&A Singh(Lahore) 
: Inder Singh (Ludiana) Height—8s ft 6} 
ns 


400 Metres (Juniors) 1 Iqbal Singh (Mount 


gomery), 2 ‘Salahuddin (Mughalpura) 
‘Lime—58 9 secs 


Jong Jump (Juniors) —1 Dilbagh Ral 
(ludhiana) 2 Ih+anul Haq (Lahore) 
Distance 16 ft 83 ins 


, WOMENS FINALS 


v0 Metres —1 Miss D Korest (Lahore) 2 
Miss Jean (Lahore) Titne—64 10 secs 


100 Metres 1 Miss R Jean 2 Mias 
}) Korest Timc—l13 79e¢9 
80 Metres Hurdles —1 Miss D ik 


orest, 
2 Muss Patsy Hayes (Lahore) ‘Time— 


15 7 seus 
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Discus Throw:—l. Mrs. Lewis (Lahore). 

2 Miss Rankin (Lahore). Distance 59 f 
na. 

Javelin Throw:—1. Miss Duke (Lahore); 
2. Miss D. Murz (Lahore). Distance 69 ft. 
4 ins, 

High Jump:—1. Miss I. Myers (Lahore) 
Height 3 ft. 8iins. 

Shot Put :—1. Miss Rankin (Lahore); 2. Mrs. 
Loius (N.W.R.) Distance 24 ft. 6§ ins. 


All-India Olympic Games. 
The following are the final rosults:— 


400 Metres Hurdles.—1. B. J. Pereira (Madras), 
2. G. Jones (Bombay); 3. Bashir Ahtinad 
(Punjab). Time—57.8 seconds. 


Pole Vault.—1. 8. Shafi (Punjab); 2. Chaudhri 
(Bengal) 3. Mukerjee (Bengal). Height 
11 feet, 7-7/8 inches. 


100 Metres.—1. J. Hart (Punjab); 2. BE. 


Whiteside (Punjab); 3. Hamid (VU. P.} 
Time—10.9 seconds, 
1,500 Metres (Penthalon):- 1, A. H. Rajwa 


Punjab); 2, A. Priestly (Mysore); 3. N, 
tiestly (Bombay). Time—5 mins, 3.7 secs, 


Long Jump,—1. Bristley ((.P.); 2. Narinjan- 
singh (Patiala); 3, Mehrchand (Punjab). Dis- 
tance 21 feet 9-¢ inches. 


Hop, Stepand Jump.—1, Mebrchand (Punjab); 
2, A. M. Kunjeveeran (Madras); 3. Steele 
(Bengal). Distance 46 feet, 1} inches. 


Hammer Throw.—l. T. A. Combe (Punjab) 
2. H, Kenny (Punjab); 3. Haig (U.P.). 
Distance 120 feet 11 inches. 


200 Metres (Penthalon).—1. Abdul Hamid, 
Bajwa (Punjab); 2. Ahmad Hussain (Pun- | 
jab); 3, A. Priestly (Mysore). Time—24.2 
seconds, 


50 Metres (Women):—1. Miss M. Smith 
(Bengal); 2. Miss D. Prichard (Bengal); 3. 
Mias D. Forest (Punjab). Tlime—6.8 seconds, 


400 Metres :—1, F, Gantzer (Bengal); 2. C. B.. 
Pitt (Bengal); 3. K. M. Chengappa (Mysore). : 
Time— 50,2 seconds, 


Athletics and Wrestling. 


Javelin Throw Leeneon .—1l. A. Priestly 


(Mysore); 2. A. H, jwa.~ (Punjab) ; 

3. Priestly (Hombay). Distance: 152 feet, 
34 inches. 

110 Metres Hurdles.—1, Bristly (C. P.); 2. J. 
Jameson (Bombay); 8. G. Jones (Bombay). 
Time—15.6 seconds, 


5,000 Metres.—1, Raunag Singh (Punjab) ; 2. 
Amarsingh See 3. Daniels (Army), 
Time—15 minutes, 28 seconds. 

100 Metres (Women) :—1, Miss M. Smith 
(Bengal); 2. Miss JD. Pritchard (Bengal); 
3. Miss D. Forest (Punjab) Time—12.9 
seconds. 

Javelin Throw,—1. Ahmad Hussain (Punjab) ; 
2. Laldin (Punjab); 8, A. Priestly (Mysore), 
3. Distance 64 feet, 43 inches. 

200 Metres.—1, J. Hart (Punjab); 2, E. White- 
side (Punjab); 3. F. Gantzer (Bengal). 
Time— 22.4 seconds, 


80 Metres Hurdles (Women).—1. 
Pritchard (Bengal); 2. Miss 
(Punjab); 3. Miss Priestly 
Time—15.5 seconds, 

High Jump (Women),.—-Dorothy Pritchard 
(penge!) 1; B.C. Shore (Bombay) 2; F. 

ichael (U. I.) 3. 4ft. 4} inches. 

Steeplechase.—1. C S A. Swami (Bomhay); 
2 Amarsingh (Punjab); § Rao (Bombay), 
Time—1() minutes 43% seconds. 

800 Mctres.—1. G. A. Haig (U. P.); 2. Benham 
(Bengal); 3. R. S. Petrie (Bengal). Time— 
1 minute, 59.8 Rseconds. 

Four Into Hundered Metres Relay Race.— 
1. Punjab; 2. Bengal; 3. Bombay. Time— 
43 seconds, 

Penthalon.—1. A. H. Bajwa (Punjab); 2. E. 
Priestly (Mysore); 3.N. Priestly (Bombay). 


BASKET BALL. 
In the final of the All-India Basket Ball 


Miss 
Forest, 
(Mysore). 


Championships, the Punjab beat Mysore by 37 
points to 18, 


VOLLEY BALt. 
Tn the final of he All-India Volley Bal! 


Discus Throw (Women),—1. Mrs, Lewla(Pun- Championships, the Punjab scored a con- 
{ab);2. Miss Priestly (Mysore); 3. Miss Rankin vincing victory over Bengal winning in three 


(Punjab). Distance : 77 feet, 33 inches, 


straight games, the score being 15/8, 15/2 15/4. 


WRESTLING. 


The following ate the fina] results of the 

Wrest ling :— 

Banta uwe:ght.—-1. Chanansingh 
2, horat (Baroda ), 

Feat ierweight:—1. Mohd. Latif (Punjab); 
2, Piara (Bengal), 


Ligh welght.—1. Chat an (Punjab); 2. 8. Bose 
(B 2gnal): 

Welterweight], Ashraf (Sind); 2. Mehr Singh 
(Punjab), 


(Punjab) 


Middleweight.—1. Karam Rasul (Punjab); 
2. AMarsingh (Punjab). 

Light-Heavyweight. —1. Rashid Anwar (U.P.); 
2. M. ©, Goha (Bombay). 

Heavyweight.—1, Ghulam Nabi (Punjab); 
2. D. Lokre (Baroda). 


Punjab 92 points ; Bengal 23 points ; Bombay 


19 points ; Madras 13 points; Central Pro- 
vinces 10 points ; Mysore 7 points; United 
Provinces 7 points; The Army 6 polnts; 
Patiala 3 points. 


Final Stage —R QM 8S 


Sowar 


Pigsticking and Shooting. 797 
PIGSTICKING. 
Meerut. R A,on “Khazipur’’ 2: Capt H C 


The Kadir Cup— 
Capt Tuck, R A,on “ Manifest ’’—Winner 


Lient Oldling, R H A, on “ Wickie"— 
Runner-up 


Hog Hunters Races— 


Heavyweight —Capt C B= Harvev, 10th 
Hussars, on ‘' Puff’’1, Licut J A Norman 


Carden, 17/21st Lancers, on ‘‘ Charles’’ 3 


Jaghtweight —Lieut J H Brandford, R A, 
on ‘Shakes’? 1; Capt M G Roddick, 
10th Hussars, on ‘* Bedsocks’’ 2; Lieut. 
J A Norman, R A ,on “ Flying Fox”’ 8 


SHOOTING. 


Meerut. 


The Army and R A F Rifle Championships 
TIndia— 


Inpra Cup Rivotver THirty 


W E Morgan, Ist | 
KSILI,81+4 86=167; Capt ( FLT Chfton 
Royal Fusilers, 894 71=160; Capt EE E 
(ass, DSO, MC, KOYILI (Small Arms 
School), 80 +75—155; Corpl E Harris Ist 
Royal Fusiliers, 86467. 153, RQMS 
Stonestrcet, 17/21 Lancers, 8&1 | 68- 149, 
Lieut P Foster East Yorkshire Regt , 81 + @7 
—148, Lieut W FP Dixon, Leiccstershire 
Regt , 704+ 77=147 CQMS Harwood, Ist 
Royal Fusiliers 744 72=146; Licut N 
Boyer, BR Warwickshhie Regt , 78 +68—146, 
: apt H B Morkill, Green Howards, 76+ 69= 


ARMY Riere Association Inpia (1 P 


Lal Singh, Jodhpur Sardar Risala, 
45+44444445+178, Havr hkarkarbir 
Gurung, 1/5th Ro Gurkha Rifles, 46+ 43 } 37 
+46=172, Secret Brayson 2nd kh O Y 
L 1, 43443442+40-168, Havr Budha 
Khan, 1,10th Baluch Regt, 40}+444 42 | 
39 165 B H M Nandbehadur Thapa 
1/5th KR Gurkha Rifles, 42 4 47 | 364 39=164, 
I, Cpl Stevenson, 2nd Durham L I 39 +43 
1 35+45=164 Jemadar Harkarbahadur 
Rana, 1/5th R Gurkha Rifles, 42 } 44 +40 
+ 37=163, L /Nk Noor Mohammed, Dholpur 
Narungh Inf, 35 +424 414 45=163, Naik 
Gurung 1/5th R Gurkha Rifles, 40 +43 } 3& 
+41]=162, L/Nk Perand Gurang 1/5th R 
Gurkha Rifles, 41441438 4 42~ 162 


RoupwL Cup 


B H M Nanbahadur Thapa, 1/5th Gurkha 
Rifles, 474-484 33=128, Lieut P Foster, Lst 
East Yorkshire Regt 42+448+40=125, R 

QMS J Cunningham, Ist DC LI 444 42 
gee C SS M Lemon, Ist West York- 
shire Regt, 44442434=-120; Sergt ( & 
Cole, Simla Rifles, 42+ 44434 120, R S M 
J Somerville, lst Bed and Herts , 424 424 
36=119, Lieut. C. G MeLaren, 2nd Duke of 
Wellington's Regt 474 374.38—117, Jemadar 
Bir Singh, 2nd Jammu K Rifles, 464 394 

32-117; R Q M 8S J Gibbs, 2nd R_ War- 
wickshire Regt, 3894 40+438=117, F./Sgt- 
Sealy, 10th Hussars, 36+ 424 39=117, | 


THF Lrcock Cur 


of C 8.M A 8S Farmer, First K 8 LI 338+47+ 


39=119, Lieut J G Steward, R Norfolk 
Regt 31 +45 +38-100, Hav Wilayat Khan, 
1/16th Punjab Regiment, 36 +38+34~=108 , 
Pte F Jones First K 8 L 1,30+314+38= 
108 , Captain EE E Cass, DS0,MC, Small 
Arms School, 404 34+32- 106, Lieut N 
Boyer, R Warwickshire Regt , 354 27-+44= 
106, Capt H B Morkill Green Howards, 
814 454+29=105, R 8S M C Jelley, First 
Kast Yorkshue Regt, 35+294 40-104, 
Naik Gopal Garung 2nd Gurkha Rifles, 37-+ 
334 38~=103, L-Havr Harkabir Gurung, 
1/5th T G R Gurkha Rifles, 36+27+437= 
100 


Tur Kina’s Mena 


B H M Nand Behadur Thapa, 1/5th Gurkha 


Rifles, 39+45 +414+47-172, L-Havr 
Harkarbir Gurung, 1 5th R Gurkha Rifles, 
43445 | 40 +43=171, L-Naik Ganesh Baha- 
dur Gurming, 2/2nd Gurkha Rifles, 42445 
+44} 38=169, Pte F Jones, KS LI, 44+ 
40 +42 }40=166, Lieut N Boyer, R 
Warwickshire Regt , 42 + 404-40 +41 —163 ; 
L-Naik Abdulla Khan 1/10th Baluch Regi- 
ment, 88+44+35+44—161, Havr  Budha 
Khan 1/10th Baluch Regiment, 41+ 45 } 394+ 
36=161, Captain E L E Cass, DSO, MC, 
Small Arms School, 43 | 464 334 38=160, 
R 8 M € Jelley, East Yorkshire Regt, 
37 $37+40+45 -159, 10 L-Naik Noor 
Mohammad Dholpur Narsingh Inft , 34+ 
40 | 41 +44=159 


Tut Birpwoop VAsF 


1/5th Royal Gurkhas Rifles, L /Havr Harkarbir 


B H M Nandabahadur Thapa, 
Gagra) Ghale 367, Naik Jitar 
Birdwood Vase and 


Gurung, 364, 
375, Havr 
Ghale, 328=1,434 
Replica 


Tur CHFTWOoDE CUP 


1st East Yorkshire Regiment RS M C Jalley, 


359: Lieut F Foster 354, Corp! T Raywarth, 
317, L /Seret S Pullen 201=1,321 Chetwode 
Cup and Replica 


THe Siwver Mepar 


ond King’s Own Yorkshire Tight Infantry, Lieut 
N. S_ Pope, 3650, 
Captain RC Wilkinson, $27, Lieut. FG. 
Newall, 297=1,303 Large Silver Medal, 


sergt, G. Brayson, 829; 
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British ARMY CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Lieut J G Steward, R Norfolk Regiment 
108 +-162+100=3790, C S M A 8S Farmer, 
IstK §$ L1,1084 1384119 =360, R 8 M 
C Jelly, 1st East Yorkshire Regt , 109+ 
146 +104 = 359 


INDIAN ARMY CHAMPIONSHIPS 


I, /Havr Harkarbir Gurung, 1/5th R Gurkha 
ifles, 112+172 | 100=384 H M Nand 
bahadur Thapa,1/5th R Gurkha Rifles 128 
+164+83=875, Major E R S_ Dods 
MC 2/4th Bombay Genadiets 356 


INDIAN STATHS KOROES CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Sowar Lal Singh Jodhpur Sardar Risala 97 { 
178+66=341 L/Naik Deepsingh Jodhpur 
Sardar Infantry, 89+194;90=333 Dafr 
Madho Singh, Jodhpur Sardar Risala 100+ 
1514 82= 333 

Priestley Memorial Medal —I WHavr Harkarbir 
Gurung 1/5th R Gurkha Rifles 112+172+ 
100 = 384 

N BRA Silver Medal — Lieut J G@ Steward, R 
Norfolk Regiment 108 + 162+109-—-379 

John Pinches Silver Works Championship: 
Meda] —L /Havr Karkarbir Gurung 1/5th R 
Gurkha Rifles 112 +172 + 100=384 

Medals awarded to mounted branchcs of the 
Services —Tpr Harris, 17/2ist Lanceis Il + 
158+86=350, Sowar’ Decpsingh Jodhpur 
Sardar Risala 97+178 +66— 341, Leut F 
O Wason 10th R Husvara 103+147+88= 
338 


(LASS CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Class 1, British Othcers number of firers 44 
Lieut J G Steward, RB Norfolk Regt 108 + 
162 + 1089 —379, Major E K 8 Doods M ¢ 
2/4th Bombay Genadiers 11 4150 +91 — 396 
Captain B E Casa D & M C Small 
Arms School 100 +1494 106-355 

aie 9 British Aimy number of firers 38 

CSMAS8S oe stk 8 LI 103+188 


+119 =360 R M C Jecley Ist Last 
Yorkshire Regt 100+146+4 104¢=3)9,R S 
M J Someivell Ist Hed and Herts 


Regt , 119 +151+ 88 —358 

Class 3 British Army number of firers 42 
Pte F Jones, lat KS C1, 107+142+108= 
357, Tpr Harris 17/21 St Lancers 1371+153+ 
86 =350 Corp] W Dudky Ist DO LI 104 
+158 +84= 346 

ae 4, Parag Force (India) number of firers 

Sergt CS Cole Simla Rifles 120+1514 

i eas L /Sergt C EK Cardell, 2nd GIP 
Railway Regt, 10241334 75 =310 Sergt 
W C Hutchison, N W Rallway Battn , 92+ 
148+72=307 

Class 5, Indian Army number of firers 84 L / 
Havr Harkarbir Gurung 15th R Gurkha 
Rifles, 112+172+100=384, B H M Nand- 


bahadur Thapa, 1/5th KR Gurkha Rifles 128 ay 
164+83=875, “Ayr Gagraj (shale 1/5th R 
Gurkha Rifies, 118 +1594 75 = 347 


Class 6, Indian Army number of firers 36 Naik 
Gopa. 1 Gurang, 2/2nd Gurkha Rifles 99+ 
168 +-108— 358 L /Naik Ganeshbahadur Gu 
rung, 2/2nd Gurukha Rifles, 100 + 140+90=. 
348 L/Naik Chandrabir Khattri, 2/9th 
Gurkha Rifles, 97+154+04=345 


Shooting. 


Class 7, Indian States Forces, number of firers 
15 —Dafr Madhosingh J odhpur Sardar 
Risala 100+151+82-333 Lieut Bahadur 
Singh, Jodhpur Sardar Infantry 106 + 148+67 
=32] Jemr Bir Singh 2nd J and J and 
Kashmir Rifles 117+1244-72~=318 


Class 8 Indian States [orces number of firers 
24 —Sowa) Lal Singh Jodhpur Sardar Risala, 
07 +178+66=341, J /Naik Deep Singh’ 
Todhpur Sardar Infantry 89 +154+90 =—333, 
L /Naik Noor Mohammed PDholpur Narsingh 
Infantry 110 +163+57 ~ 330 


The following are the 1csults of the non 
Central matches in the Army Rifle Association 
Championships for 1935 


THK BROOKE Bonn (cp 


Ist Bn K O Yorkshire L I 882 

I4t Bn Royal Norfolk Regiment 815 

Pachmathi Wing 5 A School (7) 748 

THF NANPARA CUP 

9 Platoon 2nd Suffolk Re gimc nt 213 

8 Platoon, Ist Redts and Herter 
Regiment 213 

4 Platoon, 1st Royal Norfolk Regiment 208 

THK KING KMPERORS CUP 

2/loth Punjab Re gimi ot 5 708 

2 2nd Gurkha Rifles 4983 

5 7th Rajput Regimcnt 4 949 


88th (CARNATIC INFANTRY MEMORIA] GOLD CUF 


2/2nd Gurkha Riflcs 1 &43 
2/Loth Punjab Regimcnt 1,839 
3 9th Jatz Re giny ot 1 411 
THL RAWIINSON SHIFID 
‘A (Coy 2/15th Punjab Ri gimcnt 1 488 
B’ Coy 6/7th Rayput Regiment 1,399 
C ’ Coy L/oth Royal Guikha Rifles 1 285 
THF CAWNPORKE WoOollkN Murs €or 
7 Pi 3/7th Rajput Regiment 813 
2 Pl 2/15th Punjab Re gine nt 777 


14 P) ist Patiala Infantry 
TH! COMMAND RIFI& CHAILFNGE (CUPS 


770 


2/15th Punjab Regiment 4,104 
5/7th Rajput Regiment 3,489 
1/15th Punjab Regiment 1,751 


TH PRINCh OF WALKS (MALERAOTLA) CUP 
Cateyory ‘A’ 


2 VP) 2/15th Punjab Regiment 279 

14 Pl 1st Patiala Infantry 269 

12 Pl 2 15th Punjab Regiment 253 
Category ‘“B’’ 

6 Pl 8/L5th Punjab R giment 163 
1 Pi 4/7th Rajput Regime nt 145 
1H O'MOORE (REACH CUP 
Ist Ir “A'' Sqdn 1st Patiala Lancers 424 

M G Troop “A’ Sqdn Ist Patiala 
Lancers 393 
2nd Tr ‘ B” Sqdn 1st Patiala Lancers 382 


Shooting and Swimming. 


V 2B (TIGHT Rolrt) ( OMPLTITION 


799 


ITH! READING CUP 


2nd1r A Sqdn 7th light Cavalry 23a B_ Coy 2nd M and & M Railway 
2tcam ( sqdn P A V O (Cavahy 1790 Mtflcs 788 
4th Ir B sydn 13th D C O A Coy 2nd G J P Railway Regi 
l ancers mi nt 732 
‘A C¢ | 
THE MOrHhR COUNTRY CUP ment a) oe anna een EP re 721 
No 1 team 1/10th Gurkha Rifles 50 
No 1 team 2/15th Punjab Regiment 463 y P sie Pog ec 
No 2 team 2 7th Rajput Regiment 437° es 1 2 AY eS Me alia 3 
awd 
THE FRANCIS MFMORIAI (UI No 2971 Ist G 1 P Railway Regiment 262 
2/15th Punjab Regiment go7 No 4 Pl lst I I Railway Regiment 242 
3/17th Dogra Re gin nt 806 JH! SIMIA Rintes CUr 
? ~ 
2 2n] Gurkha Rifles 68 No 2tcam Lhe Simla Rifles 214 
THF LRAINING BATTALION § (TP A (Coy Ist GIP Railway 
10 2nd Punjab Regine nt 1 029 eee n al 
10/Loth Punjab Regine ut 804 ena od 2 ey 196 
10/1et Punjab Ra gime nt 783 Tut MILITARY ADVISERS (UP 
{Hh GURKHA CUP Jodhpt Sarda1 Risala 1 883 
No 1tiam 10/l2thl F Reziment 209 Jodhpur Sirdar Intantry 1 687 
No lteam 10 2nd Punjab Regiment 237 oth hashmu Light Infantry 1 273 
No 1 team 1/oth Gurkha Rifles ot LHF SCINDIA CUl 
88TH ( | (British Officers) Mi MORAL GOD (11 ( Coy 1st Patiala Infantry 1117 
2/15th Punjab Re gimc nt $34.6 D Coy 1st Patiala Infantiy 1 052 
3/17th Dogra Regiment “99| A Coy Jind Infantry Battalion 1 047 
2 2nd Gurkha Riflcs “34 
M wae is T J F PROVINCIAL BATTALIONS MATCH 
ae UARDS DIAMOND JUBITER SHIFED D Coy 11 teth RoyalGarhwal Rifks 442 
“nd M ry SM Railway Rifles 27°F B Coy 11 tkth RoyalGaubwal Rifles 428 
Ist Gr T P Railway Regiment 2450 4 Coy 11 18th Roy al Garhwal Rifles 363 
Ist M andS M Ruilway Rifles 2 249 
1 t F Unpan and U T © Marcu 
up A FT Cut A (cy 4th(U P) Urban Intantry 276 
Iot M and S Rulway Riffcs B (cy 4th (l P) Urban Infantry 202 
Ihe Lucknow Contingent 723 B Coy 2nd (Bombiy Presidency) 
2nd M and S M Railway Rif_es 6a Liban Inlantry B5 
SWIMMING. 


Bombay. 


Bombay Presidency Olympic Mecting — 
100 Mcttes (Umiversity Students) —1 P M 


Bharucha, 2R H M Golah Vime—I min 
14 3uCb 

Diving (Mcn) —1 R Brown 2H M. 
Robottom 


50 Meties Ere Style (Schoul Girls) —1 Miss 


Juan Soundy 2 Miss Gudctian Time— 
38 4 580 Ub 
800 Meties (Kree Sty) —1 J Blowcr 22° M 


Bhatucha Time —Loming 49. secs 

50 Metres Free Style (School Boys) 1G Sci 
23 WD Dastoor Tinw—s6 3 osecs 

200 Metrs EKrec Styk (Men) 1! H Bund 
2 P Bharucha Time—2min 49 3 Sstecs 

50 Metres, Bach Stroke (Women) — 1 Miss Joan 
Soundy Time—5d 3 cs 

50 Metres Frec Styl (Men) —1 R F Osborne 
Carey 2P Bharucha Timt- 294 0 secs 


0 Meties Bree Style (Women) —l Miss Joan 


Soundy 2™issS Stenson Lime— 398ecs 
400 Mcties Eree Style (Men) —1 ) Flowe 
2h ¢ Khambata firme —bmins 2 2 onccs 
100 Mctres Bree Style (Women) —1 Miss Joan 
Soundy, 2 Miss \ Fabrow Timc— lmin 
391 550 ¢8 
100 Metres Bi ast Stroke (Mcn) —1l P 
Bhaructha 2 RB M Pothkhanawala Sime 


—I] min 29% (8 

100 Mctr 6 Lree Style (Men) —G Macdonald, 
28 L Osborne Gaey Time—imin 8 25 
RCCS 

Plunging —1H Aclhy 
67 ft 7¢ inchs 

400 Yards Relay —Puropan Water Polo 
Association = ‘Lime—4dmins 22 2 dsecs 

100 Metrics, Rack Stroke (Mcn) ~—1 P Bharucha, 
2W 4k Atraman Lime—lmin 20908 

Water Polo (Binal) —Cathedral Old Boys 
8 Golwalla Combined 1 


2h Spilling Distance 


800 


Calcutta. 


All India 30 mile Race— 

1 R Mukerjyce (Time—5 hrs 41min), 2M M 
Dey (Tume—5 hrs 51 min), 3 N C Sarcar 
Time —6hrs si min) 4 B F Master 
Time—6 hrs 154 mun ) 


Lahore 


Punjab Olympic Championships— 

50 Yards Kkree Style  (Sentors’ 
1 Harcharan Siugh, 2 Mahmud Ali 
30 7 secs 

220 Yards Free Style 
1 Harchatan Singh, 2 Anwar Ali 
3 mins Jsecs 

50 Yards Back Stroke 
1 Nishi Kanta Chatter), 
Time—42 fecs 


Tinal) — 
Time— 


(Senfors’ Final) — 
Time— 


(Juniors’ Final) — 
2 Shahbaz Ali 


Swimming, Yachting and Rowing. 


220 Yards Breast Stroke, (Seniors Final) — 


1 Bakhshi Rambir, 2 Mahmud Ali Time— 
3 mins 26-5 seca 
One Mile Free Style (Seniors’ Final) — 


1 Gurbakhsh Singh Sidhu, 2 Jagan Nath 
Time —290mins 21 secs 


50 Yards Free Style, (Juniors’ Final) —1 Nishi 
Kanta Chattcijee, 2 Jaswant Rai Time— 
33, 38eCs 

110 Yards Back Stroke (Senfors’ Final) — 
1 Mazhar Ali, 2 Bakshi Ranbir Time— 
Imin 29 5 secs 

50 ‘Yatds Breast Stroke (Jumiors’ Final) — 
1 Iftikhar Ahmad, 2 Sacd Hassan Time—- 
43 78€¢8 

440 Yards Tre Style 
1 Dennis Holman, 
Time—6mins 23 7 sccs 


(Seniors’ Final) — 
2 Harchaian Singh 


YACHTING. 


Bombay. 
Inter Club Races— 


Poona. 
Captain s Cup— 


Roval Bombay Yacht Club 8? points oie ay (( se ae Omin rie 
a nipe (Bray) Imt —lhr mink 18s8ets 
Secunderabad Sailing Club 0 hingflshe: (Mayne) Iime—ihr mins 
Bombay Sailing Assoc tation 0 ’ 28a (», Coot, (Jenkin) Time—Ihr 9mins 
Royal Connaught Boat Club Poona 39 405¢cR 
ROWING. 
Bombay. Colombo 


Bombay Gymkhana Open Regatta— 
The following were the results — 


Challenge Fours —Royal Connaught Boat| 


Club H N C Reed (Bow) A Robinson, 
L Harrison C H Hansen (Sfr) #F A Giles 
(Cox) beat Bombay Gymkhana F T Coulton 
ae J Vernon Jones H S Waters, K C 
nks (Str ),M W Claridge (Cox), by 2 lengths 


Junior Paira —K_ Kerber (Bow), and G 
Schutte (Str) beat K Schumacher (Bow), and 
A H Koehler (Str) by 4 length 


Junior Sculls —K (' Banks 
khana) beat L Harrison (Royal 
Club), bv 1} lengths 


Serpentine Sculls —k A Giles beat M W 
Claridge easily 


Challenge Pairs —Royal Connaught Boat 
Club L Harrison (Bow), C 3 Hansen ee) 
beat Bombay Gymkhana, F T Coulton (Bow), 
H S Waters (Str ) by 3 lengths 


Scratch Fours —‘‘A’’ crew G Schutte (Bow), 
K Schumacher, H C Reed, A H Koehier 


Bombay Gym- 
onnaught Boat 


str ), F A Giles (Cox) beat 3B’ crew: K 
erber (Bow), J Vernon-Jones K ( Banks, 
A. RB binson (Str), N W Claridge (Cox), 


by 1 length 


Challenge Sculls —H 8S Waters (Bombay: 
Gymkhana) beat C 5S Hansen (Royal Connaught 


Boat Club) easily. 


(olombo Regatta — 


Chalk nge Fours — 
Colombo beat Mad1as by 3 lengths 


The Crews were — 


Madras HTB Becket 4 Vasle J C Robson 
J H A Hill (stroke), P L Rowlands n 
(Cox) 

Colombo H S M Hoard, D Godfrey 
Fausaxtt J T Perry, W J Vochringer 
(strokc),J KE Recves(Cox ) 


Sculling Challenge —(1 milc) 


T Perry (Colombo) beat J H A Hill (Madrar) 
by 4luugths Time —7 mins 43 2/8 secs 


Poona. 


Amateur Rowing Association (hamplonships — 
Results — 


Challenge Fours final for the 
Trophy —Duistanc —) 000 yards 


The Royal ( onnaught Boat Club, comprising 
of H N C Reed (Bow) G F A _ Barf, 
J H Faulnnr, ( S Hansen (Stroke) 
and F A Giks (Cor) beat the Lake Club, 
Calcutta comprising of Ravi Datta (Bow) 
K M Scn Gupta, A Sen Gupta, Alma Latif 
cu) and C De (Cox), Won by 1 

ngth Time —3 mts, 31 secs. 


Willingdon 


Rowing and Dog Shows. 


Covwainless purs Linaltorthe Venabks Bowl — 
Distance — 1 O00 yards 
Royal Connaught Boat Club Poona compris 
migof€ H Hanson (Bow) and J H tL auth 
nor (Strokc) beat the fake Club trom 
Calcutta compiusing of A Son Gupta (Bow) 
and Alma | atift (Stroke) 


Won by lélingtns fime —+ mts 38 905 


8or 


Macoullan Fuchs Chalk (Stroke) and Dee 
(Cos) beat the Bo team compromising 
of Rwi Datta (Bow) Gordon Reed Schuma 
Chap Bindon Lance Beadon — Bryson 
(Stroke) tnd Calis (Cox) Won by } 
kngth lime ~— 2 mts 64066 


Challeng sculls Tinal | Distance —1 000 yards 


Scritch Lights —Distancc—1 000 yards iat oe ae ak ee 
A team comprising of Horwood (Bow) (Caleutti) Won by 32 kngths Ime 
Godfry Banks R N Sen Gupte Waters 3muns £05 Conds 

DOG SHOWS 
Bangalore Th ee Cayt Haldwells Ch J ashion 
a 


The following were the cmef prize winners — 


OVEN STECIMIS 


Test exhibit in Show Wuvaraya of Pithapurim s 
Smooth Fox Temtear Ch Delswood Delight 


Best exhibit in Show opposite scx Miss Hunts 
Dalmathin lhc Woodlander 


Test Terrier the Show \VYuvuazya of Pitha 
Puams Ch Delswool Dt hzht 


Test Fitter Rao Sahib A Dbangasy uu Madatiur s 
Smooth Fox Lerriers 


Te : Poko Bred in Indiy Miss Berry 5 Pio 
1] 
Vast exhibit Brodin India Vrs 4 ©) Grand 


Ville 8 Bull bertier oP razan Duchess 


Best opposite sox Mr Jo Wo Thompson s dare it 
Dane = Olat of Norw ty 


Best Foxhound Madris Hunts Shecpherdess 


Briibp Crassrs 


Bost Wire Tox Terrie: Mrs NF Hamnuilton 4 
Crachlcy Statesman 


Rest Thish ferrier Mrs) Windsor s Diwse] 
Pegyots 
Kost Kerry Blue Yusirays of Pithapmam s 
Ch Muurcroft Thora 
Just Scottish lertur Mis N oS Greencs Wal 
ahaw sturdy Lad 
Best Sealyham Dr Mac Murrays, Wee Mac 


Cri gol 


Bost Australian Ferrican Mrs Cowdrey 8 Clipper 
opposite "ey G C Ramscy ss  Boautansas 


Ikst Black and Jan Lorie: Luvaraja of Pitha 
purams Dawsel Nibs 


Test Pomeraniin unde: 10 1]bs Mrs ¢ 
Pawsel Svisia 


Dawes s 


Best Sidney Silkic Mrs Cowdiey § 9 Aralucn 
Gold Boy Bitch Mrs Cowdres S 9 Araluen 
Sunshine 


Best Alastian 1. I ( smiths = Auicgar Von 
Havas Schutting Bitch Dr T (€ Smiths 
* Chainmon Prude] Weighe riclson 


Best Bull Dog Vi Pedlers Faney of AmbeTside ’ 


Heat Bull Mastiff Mrs ( Dawes s  Lmbla 
26 


Best Dalinitian Virs Hunt +5 


Bost Great Dane Mr J W 
Norway 


Best Daschund Miss Hints Annurst 
BestIox. Hound  Wadris Hunt + 
Best Whippet Miss Noronhas  Bettinzro 


Fast Pohingese Mis Frere Benzes | Wumming 
Meng at Alderbourne 


Bost Tushsh Sprm.er Spun) Mi Dassen uke $s 
Prince Hossuray 


W oodlandcr 


Thomson s Olaf of 


She pherd¢ 3s ” 


Jest Arrdale Terricr Wiss Doris s) Tommy kins 
Varnety C)anses Any Variety Teoun—Mrs 
Cowdiey So Austr viian Pormer’ 


Any Variety Out Stations exhibit Di 
Alastrans 


Any varict\ brcd tv alady Virs Grenville + Bul 
Lerma = Friagan Duchess 


Any varity tov Mrs = Liere 
Pehingtse dos Hummin, Vengo 
Alde¢rbourm 


Bost Bdilngton Mrs ( 
Brightstone Fay 


B st Guesbound Wis Dawes 3 
Ness 


Smiths 


Renze § 
of 


do, 


Ro Larmer William » 


Diwecl Daintis 


Rest Gollen Retriever Mr DG Daviess Vee 
fen Rorvsun of Nuttwood 
Best Bul} Terrie: Vas 4 C ¢eranvill( ®  Fragan 


Duchess 


Bost) Carn 
Jotrochs 


Best Smooth Fou Tetrer Vuviuraetof Phitha 
puram s) Ch Delswood Duoleht 


Mi © Barnett s Driinge Wich 


Kost Trish Settcar Vi WD Scotts — Bolesude 
Best Labrador Vas F Webbs Billy Bones 
Bombay 


Phe tollowmz were the pram: awuds — 
CHAITIN F CTIS 


No 1 H H the Wiharajyth of Indo 6 Cup 
for the best Pahsbit in the Show (Gold 
Medal to Winner) Wiss P Wrights Cocker 
Span] Dog Pacemaker of Ware 


802 Dog Shows 


No 2) The Dabholka) Cup for the best Lxhibit No 16 A Cup presinted by Str Dinshaw 
in the Show apposite s¢\ to winner of No 1 Petit for the best Lyehilit m the Show bred 
(cold Medal to Winner) Jhe Mahartja of in Indiaandowned bvamembcr.9 Mra A (r 
Dhatbhang as Grey hound Ch Southball Granville s Bull Peuier Bitch ‘ Ch Fragan 
Marcasite Truc hess 


No $ The PFidy Tamsetyee Teegeebhov Cup yo 17° A Cup or by S 
for b st T\hebit Breedin India (Gold Medal ee the he er Ladle the eS Lat 
to Winner) Mis) 4G Granville ss Bull dia and owned by a member of opposite 
Lemur Bitch Ch Tragian Duchess sex to the winner of No 16 Mr W A 
No 4 The ¢ \ Wadie Cup tor best Exhibit | Officer « Airedale Dog Ciagsmore Carmclus 


bred in India ot opposite se \ to Winner ot No No 18 


§ (Gold) Medil to Winner) Mi WA 
L wa India for the best ExhDit in Show imported 
Offer s Anedule  Crazsuiore Carmelus | sincethe list P Ph € Show andowned by a 
No > The J P Rodloeanactht Cup for the best member Mrs Bridges Wate Tox leairicr 


A Cup presented by = fhe Times of 


Puppy inthe Show = (Gold Me dil to Winner) Rockdale Linarth Bramtle Push 
Mre oT Gvurdiner 4 Alsatiiun Alma Vou 
Sidenlk rg No 19° A Cup presented by Mr A Geddis for 


No 8 HH the Winarys of hothapurs Cap, mat Takeru show bnew India unde 
for the best Poppy in the Show of opposite | Wriht s cocker Span Dog Paccmaker of 
“es to winner ot No 9 (feolt Medal to wary 
Winner) “Mts A W Hiwhin4 Smooth 
fox ferrur Dog = Dunzewickh Donte No 20 A Cup presented by Sir Diadiba M 

No 7 The 4 W Hawhins (up tor the best Dalal for the best PT ahitit in Show begotten 
Exhibit m the Show born an the Bombay 2 Jnba und born in Bombay cr Salsette 

under Womonths olf owned by a member 


Presidency and ander PS months old (trol) 
Mis R A Dysons Wire Tow Terncr Dox 
t . ( 
Medial to Winner) Vrs fo Great tiner § Alsa Hootun Helter Skelta 


tian Almi Von Svdenb 1m 


No & The Champion th Jinkher Again Cup 
tor the best Terrier tn the Show = (rol! 
Medal to Winn rt) Wrs MW Bridg 4 Wire 
box ferret Rockdale Tanarth Bramble Dos 
Bush No .. A Ching. presented Ty Kodak Ttd 

No 9 The Mo Clarke Cup for the best | ahibit tor the best Puppy owned by a member and 
in the Show othr than Temer (Goll Testlent of Fombay Mrs HOV Bidosl 
Modal to Winner) Viss Po Wight s Cocker Pomeranian Bitch  Riverleagh (old Puff 


Spaniel Dog Pac maker of Wate 


SekCrap Phivks  (OLFN TO AIT) 
T10 Ste Chal Cup for the best 
ius tg show. Mie MM Clarkes: No 23) A Cup tot the best Groat Dane | Mrs 


Bitch Chau ot Alderboune Fo Muherjis = Vivienne of Send 


No 21) A Cup presente l by the Rajah of Tam 
hhan litorthe best Puppy owned by a member 
Mrs 4 W Hiwkhins Smooth Fou I rrier 

Dwacewik Dowerue 


No .4 A Cup for the best of opposite bex to 
CONDITIONAL CUPS the winner of Nc 23 Sir Dinshiw Pctit s 


No 1! Jhe Spratts Cup forthe Inst PE vmbit Dox Simon of Gammation 
in the Show born in Bombay o1 Salaette and No 24 A Cup presented by the Sporty Kennels 
owned by a mambet Wi Wo4 Offers Dog for the best Colhe Capt No 7 Haldwells 
Cragsunerc Cariiclis Ch Fashiont all 


No 12. Lhe Strowyer Cup forthe best Lermier)\ 9 26 A Cup for the best Afghan Hound 
born tn Bombay or Salsette and owned by a) Saluki or Greyhound Waharaja of Dhar 
member Mr W A Othcers Dog Crags bhanga 4 Greyhound bitch Ch Southball 
more Carmelus | Marc isite 





and Mrs Alex Wrizht tor the best Scottish! or Setter re Commelne 3 Yellow Lab 
Terner Mih H V_ kidos Bitch Rouken  jitch Rusty of \cwden 


Sylvia 
No 28 A Cup for the best Beagle English 


BowBAS PRESIDENCY KFNNEY CItsB Springer Spaulelor (hosapeake Mr (reddis 
SI PCIAL PRIZkS springer bpawiel Dog Delectable Duffer 


No 14 A Cup presented by H T the Governor) Ng 29 A Cup for the best Dalmatian Mrs 
or Bombay for the beat Lxhibit in Show aud; & Hunts ‘ Ch The Woodlander 
ewned by 2 member Vins P Wright s 
(or ker Spaniel Dog Pacemakcr of Ware No 30 A Cup ec by an Indian Lady 
for the best Bull Mastiff Bull Dog or Thibetan 
No 15. A Cup presented by Sit Vitor SasKoon Bhooteah Mr W Pedlers Bull dog ‘ (h 
for the best Exhibit in the Show of opposite QOakvijie Premier ' 
sex to the winnor of No 14 and owned by a 
member Vrs M (Clarkes Pekingese Bitch No 31 A Cup for the best Alsatian Mra G 
‘ Chau of Alderbourne ” Bean’s Dog‘ Warsund Salturn Wart'or ° 


Dog Shows 803 





No 32 [he Johann Talat Cup for the lest [No 54 A Cup for the best of opposite sex to 
Alsatian of oppout) sex to the Winner ot, the winngd of No 93 Mi © L Botwhams 
No 31 Min G Beans Bitch  Wanrsund Bitch  Shcllas All Gold 


Devotion of Picardy i|No 55 A Cup for the best Japanese Wrs ( 
No 33) 4 Cup for the best Alsatian horn imi” Aas Bitch | bopsy furven 


Bombay or Salsette Dt VS Rao anl 
Mis N. Grosnevs Bitch Lena of Mawr oO 56 A Cup for the test Pekingese VMre MM 
sands Mo Chlitke s Pitch) = Chau of Alderbourne 


No 34 A Jankaid for the best Alsatian in No o7 The Shelagh Cup tor the best Pe king se 
the Limit (Jass Dr VoS Rao and Vis N Of opposite sex to the Winner of No 76° Mis 


Gosney 8 Bitch suze of Mawisands D Von s Ping Wune of €iversham 
No 35 A Cup for the best Cocker Spaniel No oS A Cup for the b st Pekingese bred an 
Miss P Wilghts Doz Pa cmaker of War Inha Vis Vo McD onells Ch Wu flior 


No 36 A Cup fot the best Cocky Spinrd — (latborne 
of opposite scx to the winner of No 3 Vis Yo 509 A Cup for the best Chow Chow of 
BOY Dudky» Bitch Dobrow Demens of | SChnanz id Mrs M Wal sCh ow Chow Bitch 
Albesslcy (lee AO Wun of Bientwood 


No 37 A Cup tor the best Airedale Tormer No 60 0 A Cup for the b st Litter Miss 1 I 
Mr W A Offeers Do,  Cragsmon Car M olospley s Tetter ¢f¢ ckey Spaniel 


mie Tus No 61) A Cup for the sccond Lest Littas | Vir 
No 38 A Cup forthe bost Bull berrer Wis! ROH Tidos Litter ot Smooth bow Leruers 
AC Guinvilles Cho Eragon Duchiss No ¢2 A Tankard for the best }xhihit owned 


No 39 Ihe Marvasinds Cup tor th hest Iya novice exhibitor showing for the first 
Smooth Fox feriar Wi RH Jidos time Mrs VOD Gavlirs Pomeranian Dog 
Molten Vint Man Cheerful 


No dQ) A Cup tor the test Smooth Tox Lerner No 63° A Cup for the | st fom owned Tv a 
of opposite sex to the winner ot No 39 Vrs novice exhibitor resident in Bomnbay | Mrs 
Jackson §  Dazehug Diana VJ Geazdars Pomerangan Do. Oh erful 


No 41 A Cup for the bost Ware Fox Farrer No 64 A Cuptorth best Perrier Puppy that 
Mrs Mi Bitdge s Dog  Rockdal Tanuth has nof won a pra Vis Tvn Cartsles 
Bramble Bush Wire Fon Terncr Dog Cappy Ricks of 

No 42 A Cup for the best Wire Fow Tericr  Raninash 
of opppsite sea to the winncr of No 4100 Mrs Yo 6.) A Cup forthe Pest Pos Pappy that has 
M Bridges Bitch Rockdale Panuth Co not won a puze Mis € VO Dunns P kin 


que tte gosc Dog Nanky Poo 
No 43 A Cup tor the best S ottish Terner xg ¢¢ the Shanta Cu , 
p tor the best Puppy 
Mrs H V Tidoy  Rouken Syivin other than Ferraro lov that his not won 


No 44. °° 4 Cup tor the best of opposite scx to spre Wie SS Natuumins Colhe Doz Ko 
the winner of No 45 Mrs RF Treen s ver l Ritz 
Jovat Gallic No 67 A fankud for any exhilito: who has 
No 4) A Cup for the best Scottish loaner not won t cup at this Show Mase D 
that has not won a Challenge Certificate at) OQ Suibsin ant Mr Jo Bocyalts < Pull Jerrner 
any Show mnduding this Show Mio J) Mas Bitch Ch Gwvneth & Pri 
TOES ORC ane No 68% Fankiud for the two bst Soldier 4 
No $60 A Cup for the best Cairn derma: Mis dog Staff Sat Instructor WS) Tavlor 5 Ware 
H A Scally s Dog Haslagh Cheeky Spenks Fox LTemuer Doz Peter 
Or Set ee No 69) Cup presented bx Mroand Mrs J D 


No 47 A Cup for the best Irish Sealvham y othawali for the best black Co her Spaniel 
fhibetan or Lhassa Learrkr Urs kh P Dog Mrs R oS Contractors Dog B stpil 


lentin 8 Thassa lerrict Dog Pan As>ahl Buckland 
No 48 A Cup tor the best Dachshund Mrs 4, "0 Cup presented by It and Wis JD 
Steven Binnie s Dog Savelo Blitzen hothawala tor the best black Cocker Spaniel 
No 49 A Gold Medal tor the inst Australian | Bitch Mr W ot Hopes Bitch  Watlene of 
lerrer Mrs A Fb Cowdiey s Dog Clipper Hergla 


No 50 A Cup tor the best on opposite «A to No 71 Lhe Hard Iines Cup) Mrs Porsyths 
tie Windia No 49 “Mrs aR Cowdiey 6  Austiahan lerner Dog  Jacamyay 
Bitch Moonluht of Eregenna bbul 
No >] A Cup for the best Australian Lerrict Ju pore 
Bitch Puppy = Mre A fF Cowdiy & Moon 4 he following were the awards — 
light of Iregenna 
No i2 A Cupforthe best Sydney Sulkic Mrs CHALIENGE CUPS 
JOM Brand « Dog — Jigeera] No 1. Che Montagu Butler Cup for URS 
r the West Pomecraman = Vs Dog in the Show (Replica to winner) 9A 
‘%) gers salt i Dog = Griolavera Mine Wight s Cocker Spamel Dog Paccmahker of 


gold itshere ' Ware 
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No 2.) The Raghavendra Rao Cup for the Best No 16 Cup tor the Best Ware Haired Lox 
opposite sex to winner of No 1 (Replia to Terrer Mrs M Bridves Rockdale Tanarth 
winner) Mr DP P Bhattacharya s Golden Bramble Bush 


Rituicver Speedwell Lragr ince No 17 Cup forthe Best Cairn Terricr Vrs H 
No 3.) Lhe Tord Cup forthe Lest Non Sporting! A Scully 4 Hasloigh Cheeky Spunkle Out 
Doc in the Show (Replica fo winner) Mrs, \ Of The West’ 


McDonnells Pehingese § PaWhy of Dog 
berry No 18 Cup forthe Best Dachshound Qaley 8 


Fir Nizger 
No 4 Jhe Rishd Cup for the Dest Sporting 
Do. in the Show (Reph ato winna) Vaiss P| Ne 19 Cup for the Best Australian Terrier or 


‘ Sydnev Silkn Voss Wo SJakers Austrahan 
eee Cocker Spanid) § Wambhy Wether Gitar Becks 


No 5 the Bhidr Cup for the best exhitit No 20 (Cup for the Best Pomeraman 
bradan India (Rcphca to winner) Mrs A G@ = unwar Komeshwar Pratap Smghs Sha 
Granville Bull Jermer Jotch) Champion ¥#!fama ot Bhagdit 
Tragon Duchess No 21) Cup tu the Best Pckimsese Mrs V 

ho 6) The Bhargiva Cup for the Best Puppy Donnellys Pi Why of Dogberry 
in the show (Replica to winner) Misa P 
Wright 8 Cocker Spanil Sparkling Supper ” Poona 


BREED € LASSES Ihe tobowmg werethe awards — 


Byramyjet Cup for the best exhibit im the show 
No 1 Cup for the best Great Dane im the Tt (ilo G@ A” Chainberse lately Mike Buk 


Show H H Wahwvaja ot Miyurbhanyis lice: Daal, na Golde bivoat 


Miusxeda 
Poont kennel Clul Cup fer the best opposite 
> & 1 ) ppc 
No 2 Spoon for the best Great Dane bred an oo Nd dant 4 Dalmitian dog Ihe 


India Mrs (€ Buchlinds  Noelecn | Woo llinde 


No 3) Cup tor the best Alsatian Mrs @G 
Blick Wendy Challense Cap for the best Cocker 
Beans Warsund Devotion of Picardy Soul 14) WRG doc. Bat 


No 4 Spoon tor the best Pxhitit owned by an pil Beartit of Ware M FE Singh Challenge 


cvhibitor who 14 not 1 momber of the AC! Cup for best Jumor cahihit um the Show 
RKunwir Ninuyan Singhs Alsatian  omb HHA SS Athiasahe) VMihaiayas Smooth 
Shell ox Topentn1, Tow Tarer  tlinchtord 1ibert 

No 5 Cup for the Best Toxhound Nerbuddi x, hhulkiranys Challe Cup for the best 
Valo Hunt slow. Hound = Ic, exhity bred in India Mt WooJ) Tn,ahims 


No 6 Cuptor the Best Hound other than Foy Bull Do, Bensmark Pitch 
Hounds Maharajadhnajhumar Vishweshwir 
singh! of Dhathanzas Grey hound Cham 
piou Southball Marcasite 


No 7 Cup for the Best Daimitian Dr Mrs 
U hk Dube s Champion Urmilla J artius 


(ornaha Chalknge Cup tor the Lost exhilit 
opposite BES VMirs Ao G = Griunville sd ull 
cuit? Bitch Tray Duche § 


Cup for the best oxhthit owned by a member 
of Caetal f dol G HO Chambers 4 Ware Fox Terrier 


bitch Dogzberry Collen} livour 
ho & (Cup forthe Icst Retriever Mr DPD P 


i jy Cup tor best opposte sex Dr TC) Smiths 
esl rae ss Golden Ketmevir  Speedwe Al atian) Rhretgorvom Haus Sc hutting 


No 9 Cup for the Best Sportme Dog other Cup for best spertin, exhibit owned by 2 
than Retneserand Cocker, Mrs N Walshe o™memba Ho Ht SS Akkisaheh Mahirayi 5 


Insh Setter Paddy of Ide Smoothbosx Terrier fdanchtord Tilbert 
No 10 Cup for the Lost Cocker Miss P Cup for the best non sporting cxhibit owned by a 
Wrights Pacemaker of Wate member Wis M Fuphiams Pomeriman 


Be nsimark Oaklund Wikdfire 
No 11 Cup for the Best opposite Ser to 
winmnerof No 10 Miss P Wrights Wembley (up for the best exhibit owned by an outstation 
Vhin blower member it (ol G HH Chambers Tov 


Terrur dotch Cinderchaof Dingley Dell 
No 12. Cup for the Best Alredale Kunwar : : me OTD IDRIS 19¢ 


Sahib of Lamdkots (hampion Aistaby Gos Best Great Dane Miss Goddington » dog 
patric ’ Angler ]7aak 


No 13 Cup for the Best Bull Terrier Mr D Best Afghan Hound VO A Painoaud Mrs D 
Q Sullvan and Mr J} P Boeyalts (Cham Moscato Piorka 6) Melgim 


pion Gwyneth s Pride ° Best Grey Hound Mrs ( Dawess bitch 
No 14 Cup for the Best Colourcd Kull Terrier Dawsc) Dammtincss 
Mies F M Chanees Bantry Baghus ’ Lest Fox Hound Poona and hirkee Hound 


No 15 Cup for the Best Smooth Tox Terrier Verdant 
Kunwar Sambhu Saran Singhs Salford Best Dalmatian Mrs Lo Hunts dog ‘ Ihe 
sateguard of Bhadri Woodlander 
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Bist Alsuhian Dr L ¢ Smiths 


Haus Schutting 


best Tabrador or Golden Retriever Mrs 
Hirabai]) Benuctts dog * Ecefenzler Bisto 


Kroger vom 


Best Irish § tter or Enghsh Sprunget Spimel 
Mr A Grcddit sdog Delectable Dulfar 


Bust Cocker Spantel It J DD hothawalla s 


dog  Beustpal Be tit 

Rist Bull Dog Mr W J Inghams  Bensmark 
litch 

Ast Airedale It 4A Hudsons dog Carnac 
Revall 


Best Bull Jermer Mrs A G Granville s bitch 


LTriagan Duchess 
Best smooth Jox leruer H H S S Akha 
stheb Maharaji s flanchfurd Filbert 
Best Wire Fox Torna It ¢ol G H 
bersbsbitch Doghary Golden] lavou 
Hest Scottwh Lerner “Vass N Grecns dog 
 Woalshaw Sturdy Lad 
lest Cairn It (ol R 
DiturrvofGunthor pe 


Best Scalytiiim “Ure ] 
Turdot bongzlcat 


Best Dachshund Vass] M big sdoe losh 
best Australiun Lertier of Sydney Silkie | Vaiss 


Cham 


L Vainces) bitch 


Tonton Milars do, 


b Duszinsdo,  Ashium 
Rest Pomecraman Mrs WM Inghams dog 
‘ bonsmitkh Oaklan Star dor 
Best Pekonocse Mis “M Clarke (hau otf 
Aldor baurme 
Simla. 


Lhe foHowme 18 the last of Cmet putz winnera— 
Best dog in show Master Abmed Hussains 
Smooth Lon Lenier Ch Solus Minted Gold 


Best doz in show of opposite sex Mis M 
Boidge 4 Witte Bon dormir Rockdal Lanaith 


Bicuda 

Best Tabradot H Ho the Mahourajdhuay ot 
Patialas Biunchory Gold n Rock 

Best Gundog and b st Golden Retnevet Major 
R R J Thom’s ¢eolden R trever Don 
Rufus 


SI\ tanhaids torthe best dogs bicdin Indta — 


Mra Sclis Pabrador Retuever Ch Wainkles 
of Belgrave Mis Scibs Labrador Retuever 
* Rorvot Bolgrive Mi D P Bhittachraya s 
Groat Danc Vendetta ot bairlight HE H 
the Mahatajdhira) of Patiala sLnglish mi meer 
Spann Ch CoronmtotWalWa_,Col Ri 

Banks Lnglish Sette: Valk down Viking 


aud Mrs N Hetdons Guyhound © Nakisi 
Herald ’ 
Beat Sctter Col R FO Banks ‘ Druid of 
Mic klebufic . 
Bost Cocky Mis Mahichs “ Dauntless of: 
Blac ntaf 


Best Dachshuud Miss P kings ‘J irs Willow 
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Best Sealyhim Torrn: “Mais Mohamed Alils 


‘Ahm hiiSarahofSanooth 


BestAlsitian Mr PS Brars Luichdin 

Best Bull Porrar Mrs HES Allens Quans 
Bught Spark 

Best Hound Mis N Hirdons ‘ Nakaal 


Herald ’ 


Beat Scottish Tcrria 
Lirst Sight 


Best Aircdale Master Ahmed Hussain § 
Maisdcn Muattinct 


Best dog property ofa Lady Mis M_ Bridge 8 
Rochdale | anarth rend y 


Bost Groat Dan M: Ah 
ot Sind 


Best Poking sc and best Toy biceds Mis Homer 
hl Ming 


Post Springer Spaniel 
‘Sy lbabuh ’ 


Best Lox Terner either (o1t Mistcr Ahmed 
Hussuns Ch Solus Minted Gold 


Best Sydncov Sukic Australran of Yorkshire 
Fertad) Mrs Dithen ss Baky Roo 


Best lhassice Thibetian Tosticr Mas Dothtins 
Chunblun,z 


Best dog that has not won oa specral prize 
Col} R FE Banks Diu] ot Mickle butte 


Best Litter Wis Gaayiey s E khounds 


Best cvhibit bred of (xhibitor Mi J Erasers 
T ove at East Sipht 


Best Puppy bredan India 
Sally of Jansgslow 


Roberts Memornl Challenge Cup for best 
country bred exhibit Vis Homits Ai Ving 


hennel Chub of Infias tankard for best ¢xInbit 
owned by vim ombcr ot associate und Calcatt 
Kennel) Clubs Cup for best oxtibit owned by 4 
mombet Mis M Bridges ‘ Rochdak Lain 
arth Brenda 


Sprnic! Club of Tndia 
Spin) owned by a member 
Mihoirajdhiray of Patialas = Ch 
Mailwi 


Mr J Lrasers‘ Love at 


Ch 


M ELassans  Lortell 


Mr A Jxirhke Smiths 


MajorA H Hachies 


Cup for best Sporting 
NW oH the 
Coromet cf 


Sir Philip Chetwode Cup presented for best 
extubit im show bred in India or impoited 
property of member as also Tiger of Surrey 
Cup both won by Mi k M Hassans Jowell 
of sind S Ro Gacshim Cup tor best 
e\lnbit in show of opposite scx to winner 


of {Su Phihp Chetwode Cup Mra K 
M Hassans Darrasina of \clmcs May 
utbhiny = Cup for best puppyin show Mi D 


Ran of Raisina 
Mi 1) P Bhattachary- 

Albert Buch 
Mis ¢ Chills 


P Bhattacharyya s 
‘ Fanora Liger (up 
yas‘ Vendetta of Fanlight 
Jand Cup tor best cxhibit 
* Diana of € hildare 


Alsatian Club of Indias Challinge Cup tor best 
Alsatian in show won by Mr: P Sy Brars 
© krichdin 


Cup tor best imported Alsatian Mr P S Brars 
* Gora Von Gatinweth ’ 
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Poltce Sports and Billiards, 


POLICE SPORTS. 


Poona. 


The following arc the tenults — 


The Lorl Lloyis Cup tor Athlcties was won 
by Belgaum 


Ih Pogson Womoral Cup for Senior Hockes 
was won by Ahmednagar with Belraum as 
Tunnels up 


The GQuildct Cup for Tumor Hockey was won 
by Sholapur with Surat as runne1s up 


Thc henn ly Cup for Tug of wir was won by 
Ratnagiri with Solapur as tunncrs up who 
werc awird d th Su Maurine Hayward s 
Cup 


The Rushton Cup for Team Shouting wis won 
by Satara with kh oluba as runners up 


The Si Francs Grifhthss Cup for Cross 
Country Race was won by the West 
hhandesh 


The Rao Bahadur hokye 6 Cup for Wr sthng 
was won by Allahbuy Ahadir of Bijapur | 
Ss cml pra was awarded to Dwarkaprasad 
of Last Ahan lesh 


The Lord Sy lenham + Cup for Physical Train 
Ing was Won by B lzaum with Sholapur as 
runners up 


The Sir Lo sik) Wilson Cup for th B st all 
Round Min wis won by Mthom 4d Haniff 
of B lgaum waoree ised a gold m dal asa 
Te placa 


The Down Challng Shield was won by 
Belgaum with Sholapurasrunncrs up 


Individual P1izes—- 


100 Yards Ric? —1 Mahomed Hanff Hussein 
(Bilgiaum) 2 lapiram Sakraram (Wcst 
Khandesh), 3M H Shala(hKaira) ‘Time - 
10 3 5 becs 


Quartir Mile Hace —1 
Husrein (1k lgaum) 
(Bombay (ity) 
Kk hand sh) 


Mahomed Haniff 
2 Gaupat Baba | 


Lime — 6 4¢04 


3 Narayan Motya oe 


Half Mili Rue—L kesSha Dasryi (West 
hhandesh) 2 Dawood Ajam Khin (Bel 
gaum) 3 Inshnya Hiya (iL Khand¢sh) 
lime —2 mins 2 secs 


Obstache Race -1 = Jackson Sakhitam 
(Sholapnr) 2 Abdul Hamid (hanara) 
»>Shuk Radar Mahibub (Thana) Time — 
ITmin 44 4 Aces 


Relay Race —1 West Khandesh 2 Belgaum 
Poona  Jime —3onins 455¢05 


Tuy of War Tinal— Ratnagiy beat Sholapur 
in two stright pulls) Duration of pulls 
2mins 58) s¢09 and 40 600 


H Q Sub Inspectors Race —1 Sk Abdul 
Majid (Poona), 2 Haroonkhan Kadatkhan 
(Shvlapur ) 


The MacDonald Challenge Cup for Sub 
Inspector Shooting Comp fitione was won 
by Sub Inspector Gangalam Atmaram 
Dalvi of Surat 


The Rao Saheb B OME Rance s Challenge Cup 
jor H Q Sub Inspectors 100 yards Race 
was won by Shaik Abdul Majid of Poona 


Indian Officets Events — 


Che Beatty Memorial Cup for Revolver Shoot 
ing was wonby Vi G@ YS Larrant 


The Soutar Cup for Revolver Snap Shooting 
was wonby Mi k B Sharp 


The Indian Police Othccrs Rifle Shooting Cup 
wiswonby Mr G YS Futant 


Th W RK ¢f Sinith s Mushet Snap Shooting 
(halknge Cup was won by Mi KH 
Simpson 


The Kennedy Challenge Cup for the best 
aggre gate score in officers «vents Was won 
by Ur G@ Y 5 Farant 


Officers 100 Yards Race - Prizce presented by 
H BE The Governorof Bombay —I Mr ! 
L Shap, 2 Mr W LA Herapath 


BILLIARDS. 


Calcutta 
Professional Bilhards Championship of India — 
Ernic Monk 945 points 
M )) Hashem 8% =, 


All-India Amatcur Billiards Championship — 


P Deb 
M M Begg 


993 polnts 
919 


Air Race and Sporting Institutions, 


AIR 


New Delhi. 


Viceroy's Challenge Tr 


hy and Rs 7000 - 
Thistance 1 520 tiles 


Ladias to Now Della 


Tht Rrswuyqs 


*)  Jacut) “Masri Chand arrived at 16 23h 
syccd Ilo > miles pot hour 


2 Mr G@ WV C wWeilatrived at 16 3" speed 
1146 miles per hour 

$ Mr AC Guvdar urived at 170 speed 
1215 mds yer hour 

4 Mi S W Duke attwed at 1742 speed 
100 miles per hour 

» Mr NN Vinteent arrived at 17420 specal 
148 3 mules per how 

® Mi € FT Gardner arrived at 17 43 
amed 14 imics per hour 

7 Sr A WM Robert arrived it 17 48 


epeed 99 3 males par hour 





. Phe winne also won the specdolene Liophy 
and Ks 2 000 
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RACE 


8 (Capt Al 
162 miles per hour 


9 Vi R Viughan Towler arrived at 14 264, 
speed 141 miles per hour 


Murr arrived at 1807 speed 


COMPETILORS PEREORMANCF 


The followin, arc the top speeds at which the 
competitors were handicapped and the average 
speed tTnaintaincd by them on the first day — 


Mr Dube 100 96 4 

Mr (sadeil106 112 

Siu W Mac Roberts 100 -96 — 
Jieut Misti Chand 106—114 
Mr A C Guy lar 117—114 
Mi Gaurdnet 129— 1.0 

Mr Vintcent 1.0 —143 

Mr Vauzhan I owltr 153—1 37 
(apt Mui 172—153 


Jhus atas seen that Lieut)  Waer Chand and 
Mr tidal wore the only two comp titers to 
mMumtain iy ingher speed than that at which thes 
wer han lic upped 


SPORTING INSTITUTIONS. 


Athletics. 


Indian Olympic Association =?’ resident 
Hishn $9 the Maharipudhitay of Patrela 


Association —// 0 ary 


Olympic 
Isq  Motimahal 


N JF unzru 


Gwalior 
S rtay 


Hi (w vbor 


| —_ }? 
Charman Sn Gite Shinkir Rajpal News yy Mysore mie aac agar : : i 
Delhi ‘ Vhe British Resident in Mysore 
Honowmy Secrtaay G D ondhi, Es 
Miiioyrs o hach ri Row! J thor at Henerary Secretary JR Tau, sq 
YMC A Cenotiph Road Tangalore (ity 
Heonotary Lao’ SS retane « (lt) S MW 
Momnil Hig tsq PP O- Batkip re Patiala Olympic Association —J/1i ovary S rie 
Titny (2) N Ahmed sq -> Chow tary Jt Col Rajya Brindra Singh Fittala 


Roid Calcutt 
BI Ralha Rim 1sq 


Tingh ¢ 
Hilo ovary Treas 
ywMet A 1 vhote 


ASSOCTALIONS AF ILIASED 


Punjab Olympic Association = Pes dent 
Jt Col HIT O Gurett Erincyal Covernment 
College 7 ihore 


D Sondhi 


Henorary Secictaru G Faq 6 


Army Sports Control Board —Ziovorary Kachcit Road Fahor 
secaeay Majo Lo HO lmuay OP L 
Ambili Kadpaull ai saat Siac Pmorstie ae ) ee a 
Bengal Olympic Association —Presidaat The HOMad vy Un ratiaw fimindy 
Hon ble str Month itini Nith Rey Chowdhury ae Rumaramangl im 


kt Raga of Santosh 

Honorary Secrelary NN Ahmed, 
Chowiinghet Road Calcutta 

Bihar & Orissa Olympic 
Prevdent Sir Sved Sultan 4hmed ht Patne 
Honorary Scentary S&S M Moinul Haq) Faq 
PQ Baukipor Patna 

C.P & Berer Olympic Asscciation —/’) 
dent Hon bk Mr B GQ Khapud, Nigp i 


Honorary Stcretary Dr 1 
Dhintoli Nagpu! 


dr 


oo D 


Tq 


Association — 


1} Kokirdekra, 


Honorary Secrddiy oH Tuck F4q 


Sudipt Madris 


United Provinces 
Provident The Hon bh 
Vasuf Lucknow 


Olympic Assccaticn — 
Nawab Sir Mohammed 


Honorary Secretaay 1 € Bhitty bsq MA 
Lwing Christian Collg Wahabid 


Bombay Presidency Oly 
Prevident Sir Nowropt Saklatvila At 
Meera ata Sons }td Bomlay 


1c Association.— 
CIE 
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Honnary Secretary 8 bh Mubhery, Esq 
RP! Room No 24 Scond Floor (¢ ntral Bunk 
Building, Bruce Strect Fort Bombiy 


Assam Olympic Association —/?resident Mr 


Chandradhar Biroon Ex-Mimber of the Council 9 


of State Jorhat Assam 


Honorary Sceretary L 
Jorhat Assim 


Baroda Olympic Association.— P7e‘ident 
Lxcellency the Diwan of Baroda 

Honorary Joint Sccvetanes VoV Vidnerker 
Tsqg & Miss B Bithwala, Kala Bhavan 
Baroda, Baroda State 


Boxing. 
Army & Royal Air Force Boxing Association, 


India —Tacut Rod Bowky Army School of 
Physical Framing Indii, Ambala 


Benga) Amateur Boxing Federation. (has 
A Newbery, 4, Kyd Street, Corlcutta 


Burma Amateur Boxing Association—B A 
Shadiack, Port Box 66 Rangoon Huma 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Federa- 
tion —Criakd 1 (hard, Grihims Building, Pisi 
biziar Sticct, Fort, Bombs 


Ceylon Pomateus Boxing Association — 7/0: 
Secretary B Heonnouw Tsay co Wessrs 
James kinky d (o Ttd Colombo (¢ylon 


Madras Amateur Boxing Association —Ho!! 

Scaelary WC Buck, Isq  Prmaupal The 
YM C A’ College of Physical Liucation 
Saidapet Madras 


Benga] Boxing Federation.—/Jion Scrretary 
Rev Newbury) Principal Armeman Colles , 
hyd Stroet Calcutta 


South Calcutta Boxing Association.—/Ho: 
Scervetany Abhohe Chattcryn Tsqg cc Phe 
Modern Revicw, 120/2 Upper Ciicular Road 
Calcutta 


Hyderabad State — Fred Webvr Fsq Diucctor 
of Physical Lducation Mumthaz Manson 
Salfabad, Nydcrabad (Deccan) 


Cricket. 


N Sharma, Lsq 


His 


The Board of Control for Cricket in Incha.— | 


Prosdont: —Ts Hishocss the Ruler of Bhopal 
Vue Presidents —Mr R L Giant Gowan 


CBI ,Dr H D Kanga Lt (ol ¢ B Rub 
CBL LD 

Hlory Secretary Mri A S de Mello Asst 
Secratuary Mir oS) Bhattarcharyc, PO Bor 


1; ee De ln 


bay Presidency (Proper) Cricket 
Piha honest ony A | 


Secretary 
kya, bsq  BaratTaw c/o [he ain 
Gymkhana kenonitly Sa Fa Bombay 


The Madras Cricket Association.— f/ony 
Secretary C/o 7, I P Koildstrect Triplicanc 
Madras 


The Cricket Association of Bengal and Assam.— 
Hony Secretary L H Gilbert, bsq Lden 
Gardc ns, Calcutta 

The Sind Cricket  Association.—/fony 
Sccrdary D Britto, Esy, P O Hox 3g» 
Karachi 


Sporting Institutions, 


The Northern India Cricket Association — 
Hony Jownt Secretares (€ A Hopkins Jaq , 
sitaram Leg P O Box 97 Ihe Mall Lahore 


The Southern Punjab Cricket Associaton — 
ony = Secretary Dewan Waliuti Ram, 
hapurthala 


The Delhi and District Cricket Association.—- 
Hony oe T H Prxon, Lsq Wilhng 
don Pavihon New Dol 


The Western India States Cricket Association.— 


Hory Sccretary Major R Honk DSO, 
Rajkot 

The Army Sports crore! Board.— Hony 
Secretary fajor L [mney Atubala o: 
Rhasauls 

The C. P. and Berar Cricket Association.— 
Hony Secretary Niwab Siddigue Ali Khan, 
Nagpur 

The Rajputana Cricket Association.—[uny 
Secretary W Bradshaw Jsq = WVayo 
Colk te Ajmer 

The Central India Cricket Association — 
Tlony Scoetay Major © Who Navudu Yesh 


want Club, Indore 


The U. P. Cricket Association —//ony 
Secretary P bE Piha sq Vigiinagram 
Palac Benares 

The Gujarat Cricket Association —/{: 17 


Secaetaiy © MM Inwan, Lsq  Ccntral Bank 


Building, Albmcdabad 


The Hyderabad State Cricket Association — 
Hony Seentayy oS Mo Had Isq hoy 
Scouts Cimp Sauvahad Hyderabad (De coan) 


The Mysore State Cricket Association.— 
Hony Sccrctary Juut f Murait Ban zalor 


The Maharashtra Cricket Assoc:ation.—//ony 
Secretoy MM G Bave, Lsqg co Deecan, 
Gymkhana Poona 


Football. 


All-India Footbal] Association.— General Seere 


tary Rat Bahadur J} P Sinha Dsetriet 
liafhie Suyx rintendent, Gorakpur, tl P 

Western India Footbal] Association, Ltd,— 
Honorary Sceretary = K& J Juri Lsy Ihe 
Linas of India’, Bombay 

United Provinces Sports Association. § [/ en0- 


rary Secretary S ¢ Lucknow 


Lniveruty, Pucknuow 


Bibarand Orissa ga Association.—//0n0- 
rary Secretary s Moin ul Haq Isq, 


Roy, Lsy 


| Bankipur Patna 


Shillong Sports Association.—//onorary Scecie- 
tury Sudha Roy, Esq ,Jaban Shillong 


North-Western India Footbal] Association.— 
Honorary Secrntary H A Sooti, Lag , Goserm 
ment Colkgc, Lahore 


Delhi Football Association.—Honorary Secre- 
tary S © Banctye, Lag, 7, Roberts Road 
Aew Delhl 


Army Sports Control Board.——/[onorary 
Seerctury Majori H Linney, ob , Ambala- 


Aasauhi 


Sporting Instetutrons, 


Mysore 
Secretary TD Rayarya, sy, 
Association, Mysoic 


Bangalore Football Association.—/onarary 
Necvetary Bangalore lLovtball Assuciation, 
Banzaloic 


Dacca Football Association.— JJonoraiy Serri- 
lary = Dacca Kootball Apsouiation Dacia 


Madras Footbail Association.—//onoiry Secict- 
tary = Madras Lootball Association Madras 


Railways. —-Z Ho Ahan c/o Lhe 
Railway Boaid, Sita 


Karachi.— 1), Bhutto 
Rall Biothas, katacn 


Hockey 


The Indian Hockey Federation. —P) svi nt 
The Hon ble Kunvar Sar Jaddish Prasid ht 
Hon Secreteay Prot Jaysanath, J orman 
Chistian Colles, Dahon 


bsg , 


ksqgt/0 


ALIILIAT) ) ASSOCIATIONS 


Bengal Hockey Association.—/Jon Secs tary 
Po Gupta, Lsq  d2) 0, Syed Ami Ah Avenu 
Park Circus Calcutta 


Bombay Provincial Hockey Association.— 
Hon Secretary ( Hodan Isqg 3 kamal 
Minsion Colabe Jombar 


Madras Hockey Association.—Jlon Secirtury 
{ Padn iuniblam Nudity, Lsq No 7 JP 
Coubstret Jripheiume Madre 


U. P. Sports Association.—/o 
& (Rov, Jdsq °° Wesc) (Chemistry 
University, Duchnow 


Bihar and Orissa Athletic Association.— 
Hon Seqretayy Prot SM Motul Hay 
P © Binkinorw Putna 


Delhi Hockey Association.—/Jon  Sccieta 
MAU Hamadtdia, Lsq Lhe Carersity Delhi 


Punjakt Hockey Association.—J/o Sec chan, 
Prop dtztun Nith borman Chiustiin Collcce, 


Taher 
Sind Hockey Association.—/foy = Seciutary 
I oN ditto, Ley Sind Hochey Assocation, 
hotrachi 


Gwalior Sports Association.—J}1 Manis 
GWahor Sport Assogation Moti Wel Gwalior 


Bhopal Hockey Association.— //on Secretary 
1G khan, hsy, Shamlin, bhoyat 


Central India Hockey Association. —//.w 
Scoday Bea Baugh Inder (C1) 


Manavadar State Hockey Association.—//0. 
Kee cfasue MON Masud Ley Provate Secretary 
Ruhog Chict, Manavadar (iy aithraw a) 


Secretly 
Ih pt ) 


eae AS ( 


Mcssts | 
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Footbalf Association.— Honora; Central Provinces and Berar Hockey Associa- 
Mysore Jootball tion, fon 
jth School Jubbulpore (CP ) 


Seqetay = Christ) Chich Boys’ 


Army Sports Control Board.—Jlon ‘Secre- 


B, Akasaull 


All India Railways Athletic Association.—~ 
Mor Secietary 4 H khan, bsg, oo The 


? 
Tee a 


Swimming. 


The Bombay Ducks Swimming and Diving 
lub.—Headquartars Bicach Candy swim- 
lung Bath Wardcu Road Bombay 


The European Water Polo Association.— 
Headquartars Bath Bay Swimming Bath, 
(ooporage bombay 


Club.—Hi adquat 


The Golwalla Swimmin 
ia Biy  Couperae, 


ters Victoria Baths Jac 
Lombay 


e College Square Swimming Club.— 


C ilcutta 


The Calcutta Swimming Club.—H: adquar- 
ters Strimd Row Calcutta 


The Kokine Swimming Club.—Tun_oon 
Tennis. 


All-India Lawn Tennis Association.—// 01 


Secretary for Tndia 1 Brooke Ldwiids, 
hsy PO dow 2080) Calcutta 
Foragqu Secretary It Col BO Row, 


Jarndale Bexley (heent) Lugland 


Army and Air Force Championships— 41m\ 
Sports Coutrol Boud Ambala ( untonm<e nt 


Bengal Lawn Tennis Association,—/011 
Seaetany = S J Matthews Lsqy, ca Ihe 
Calcutta South Club) Calcutta 


Bihar and Orissa Lawn Tennis Association.— 
Hony Secretary Svcd Naquie Tinam,  lsq 
Barat Paw) diascr Rod, Patna 


Bombay Lawn Tennis Association —J/on1 
Sevettiy. Va Rose, Leg oto The Atlas 
Insmince Co, ftd Ballard Lstate, Bombay 


Delhi Lawn Tennis  Association.—J/01y 
Seactaoy TW Giindal, bsg, co Ihe Ridwe 
Ciub New Della 

Madras Lawn Tennis Association.—J/0i" 
Seaday KR VV oS Prasad Esq drundal- 
wt Guota (Wo 4S M Rulway) 

Punjab Lawn Tennis Association.—l/ 01 
scacuiy Ty N Bhalla, Lsqg, } MO 4A dat 
Jhc¢ Mall Lahote, 

United Provinces Lawn Tennis Association.— 
Hony Scadagy oo W Bobb, Lay 108, 
Civil Lincs, Cawnporc 
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Warrant of 


The following new Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King 
Emperor of India, and received His Royal Sign 
Manual, on 9th April 1930 — 


Precedence. 


23, Air Officer Commanding Royal Air 
Force in India, Flag Officc: Commanding and 
Director, Royal Indian Marine , Meinbers of tho 
Railway Board, Railway Financial Commis- 


1, Governor-General and Viceroy of India igioner , Secretaries to the Government of India; 


2, Governors of Presidencics and Piovinoes 
within their respective charges. 


3. Governors of Madras, 
Bengal, 
4 Commander-in-Chiefin India. 


5 Govemors of the United Provinoes, 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma, 


6. Governors of the Central Provinces and | 
Assam, Governor of thc North-West Fronticr | 


Province, 
7. Chief Justice of Benga), 


8 Members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council. 


Y Commander-in-Chief of 
Naval Forces in the Last Indies. 

10, President of the Council of State. 

11. Piesidcnt ot the Legislative Assembly. 


12. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal, 


13, Agents to the Goveinor-General, Ra)- 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India , Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Proviace, Commissioner in Sind, Members ot 
Executive Councils and Ministers of Governors 


and Lieutenant-Governors*, Political Resident ¢ 


in the Persian Gult; Resident and Commander- 
in-Chief at Aden, and Kesidents at Hydcrabad 
and in Mysore within them respective charges 

14, Chicf Commissioner of Railways , General 
Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern, 
Eastern and Wostern Commands, and Officers of 
the rank ot Gencral 


15, Members of the Excecutive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Uengal * 
16. Members of the Executive Council 


and Mintste1s, United Provinecs, Punjab, Burma 
and Dilbar and Orissa.* 


17, Agents to the Governor-General, Raj- | 
pret Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab | 
tates and bdtates of Western India, Chiet | 


Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province, Political Resident in the Persian 
Guif, and Residents at Hyderabad and in 
Mysore. 


18 Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers, Central Provinces and Aseam ,* 
Members of the Dzccutive Council and Ministers, 
North-Weat Frontier Province, 

19, Presidents or Legislative 
within their respective Provinces. 

20. Chief Judges of Ctnet Courts; and 
Puisne Judges of High Courts. 

21, Lieutenant-Generals. 


22, Auditor-General; Chairman of 


Bombay and | 


l Co 
Revenue , 


_ |muysioner of Excise, 
His Majesty's! Lngmeer to the Government of India , Develop- 


| g.aphs , 


and Vice-Chairman, Imperal Council ot Aguicul- 
tural Research. 


24, Additional Secretarics and Jomt Secre- 
taries to the Goverument of India , Commt.3ioner 
in Sind , Controller of Civil Accounts, Finanual 
Adviser, Military Finance, Judges of Chief 

urts, Members of the Central Boaid of 
aud Resident and Commander-m- 
Chiet at Aden, 


2). Chict Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, when within his charge, 
and Chict S¢cretaries to the Governments of 
Madias, Bombay and Bengal. 


26 Commissioners of Revenue and Com- 
Bombay, Consulting 


rocnt Commissioner, Burma, Director of Develop. 
ment, Bombay , Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, Duector-General of Posts and Tele- 
Financial Commissioners, Judical 
Commissioners of the Central Provinces, sind 
and North-West Hronticr Provinecs Mayor- 
Generals, Members ot a Board ot Revenue, 
Merobers of the Public Service Commission , and 
Surgeons-Gencral. 


27. Churman of the Madras Services Con- 
mission, Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Univetsi 
ICS. 


28. Agents of State Riilways Controller 
of the Currency , Additional Judi ial Comnus- 
s1onelb, Judie fal Commissioner, Western India 
States Agency, Coinmissioners of Division, 
Residents of the 2nd Class, Deputy Auditor- 
Genral in India, Revenue andl Inviegonal 
Commissioners, North-West Erontier Province, 
within thai respective chal ges 


29, Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing, whuse pusition but tor this 
Alticle would not be lowe than Article 34. 


30, Advocate-General, Calcutta, 


31. Advocates-General, Madrasand Bombay, 


32. Chicf Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assai. 


33. Accountants-General, Class I, Ali Force 
Officer arog rk Aden; Br jes, Census 
Commissioner for India, Chief (Controller of 
Stores, ludian Stores Department, (‘ommussioner, 
Northern India Salt Revenue , Director-(ren¢e ral 


lof Archwology in India ; Director of the Gcolog!- 
Councils, | cal Survey; 


Director, Intelligence Bureau, 
Director of Ordnance Factorlesand Manufacture , 
Director of Railway Audit; Educational Com- 
missioner with the Government of India; 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner, 


Calcutta ; Inspector-General ot Forests, Military 
the Accountant-General; Public Health Commus- 


Public Service Commission, and Chief Com- sioner with the Government of India; and 


missioner of Delhi, when within his charge. 


Surveyor-General of India 


— a a 


* fhe Vice-President of the Council appointed under section 48 of the Government of India 
Act ranke ip the same article of the Warrant but senior to liis colleaguea on the Council. 
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34 Additional Judicial] Commissioners Chiel 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobal 
Islands Chief Commissioner of Delhi Chit 
Secietary to the Government of Assam (in f 
Secretary to the Government of the North West 
liontir Province €ommussioners of Division 
Judicial Cominissioncr, Western India states 
Agency and Kesidents oft the 2nd Class 
Revenue and Divisional Cc mmisestoncrea of the 
Noith West Lroutier Province 


85 Non Official Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations in Presidency Jowns and Juang >on 
withm thei respective municipal jurisdictions 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy and Score 
taries Ad litional sSecictarics and Joimt Sccrc 
ta1ics to Local Governments 

36 Accountants Gencral other than Class 
T Chief Accounts Officer List Indian Railway 
(hict Auditor ot State Railways (Chief Com 
mérciil Manigers of State Railwaya Chict 
Cunservators of Torsts Chicft Lngineers * 


Chef Ingincer Lekgriphs Chief Op 1.ting 
Supcrintenlents ot State Railways Chict 
M chanical J ngmecrs of State Rulways Chi f 


Mining Tngineer Railway Board Cclon Is 
Command Contiollors of Military Accounts 
D puts Controller of the Currency at tom 2y 
Diuectors ot Agriculture Dir ctor Agri ultural 
R search Institute Pusa 9 Dircetcr of Arm 
Audit Ttrecto1 of the 1 oti~nica) Surv vy ot India 
Ditector ot Civil Aviation in India Dir ctor 
Gcnervl of Obscrvatorns Directors af Public 
Instruction wonder J oval Governments Dir tor 
Military Jands and Cintonments Directo 
Riilway bowrd Directors of the Survey ot 
Inga Director Zoological Survey Jaq it 
Advisers. Imperial Counc of Agri ultural 
Research Linsnual Adviscr Posts and Lele 
maphs His Majesty $s Irivde Commissioners 
jombay and Calcutts Inspect 1» General 
Civil Hospitals Inpp ctors General ot Pohce 
under Local Governments and in the North 
West ITrontier Province Inspectors General of 
Prisons under Jocal Governments Master ot 
Security Press Nagth Me mbety of the Ind in 
GivilScrvice and of the Indisn Political D purt 
ment of 23 years civil service who position 
but tor this AltsulJe would not b lower thon 
Artich, 55 “Wimt Mastcs Caleutta ond J omb ty 
Prosident of the Torest College and Rese uch 
Iustitute Provincial Dire ctors ot Public Health 
and ‘Lrithe Managers aud ITocom stive Suz erin 
tiudcnts of State Railw iss 

37 Milltary Secrctury t) the Viccroy 

38 Solicitor to tha Governmeut ot India 
and Stinding Counsel for the Picsidcncy of 
Bengal 

0 Presidency 
Church of Scotland 

40 Chairmen ot Port Jrusts and of Imyz rove 
ment Trusts of the Presidency Lowns Kiungoon 
und Katach: Chief J vecutive Officers of the 
Municipalitus of the Presidency Lowns tud 


Stuur Chaplams of the 
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Rangoon, within their charges Chief Inspector 
of Mines Conmiumissioners of Police tn the Presi- 
dency Jowns and Rangoon, sand Scttlcment 
Comin! sloners 


41 Colkctors of Customs Collectors and 
Magistiatcs of Distrits Collector of Salt Rev 
enuc Madrisand Kombay  Collecto1 of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy ¢ ollector ot Jand Revenue, 


Calcutta Commussioncr of Ajmer Merywara 
Deputy Commussioners of Distnets Deputy 
Commissioner, Pot Blair Divisional and 


District and Scssions Judges (ncludiwg the 
Tulicial Cominissione: ot Chota Nagpur), 
Pohtical Ag nts and Sujermtcndents and 
Posidcnts (cther than these of the Ist and 
2nd ¢1lass) Commissioners of Income Jax 
Opium Ay nt Ghasyur and Remembrancers 
of Legal Aflans and Government Advocates 
under local Governments 


42 Deyuty Tainancial Adviser Multary 
Finanec Deputy Sccactaesto the Government 
of Indiv Dn ctor General ot Commercial 
Intelhgence = Daircetor of Inspection Indian 
Stores Dey artment Dacctcr ot Pub he Intorma 
tion Govcrnm utof india Ducctor ot Purchases 
and Intelligence Indian Stores De} artment 
Dhector, Rewuliti ns ind Forms in the Army 
Donut nent Psteblishment Officcrin the Aimy 
Js partment Scoretuy te the Jinpoual Council 
of Avriultural Rescireh Secretary Lulthe 
Service Commission Sceretary to the Railway 
Board ound Secret uics to Residents cf the Firat 
Clisys within the respective chaiges 


43 Director, Ccntral R search Institute 
Aasiuli Director of the Impccial Institute of 
\ terinsry Reseirch Muhtesar Duector of the 
Intian Institute or Science ind Piineyzal of 


the Thomascn Civil In gmecimg College 
Roorkee 

44 Assistant to the Inspector General of 
Lorsts Ludget Officer Linance Dey artment 


Goveinment ot India Chief dd ctiuscal Lagmeers 
Civilian Supermtendents of Clothing J actores 
Civthan $ 1 e1mtendents of Orduance J actorics 
Colliery Suycrmtendent J wt Indtin Railway 
Commandant Jiouticr Constsbulary, North 
West Fiontier Province Ccomytioller Assam 
Conservators ot lorests Controller of Army 
Factory Acccunts Contirollcr ot Marme Accounts, 
(ontrolir R val 4m Lorce Accounts, Dey uty 
Agents Dcyuty Jrafic Managers, and Officers* 


ot similar status of State Nauways Deputy 
Chrt Pnginccai, Tel gryphs Deputy Director 
Gene.tl Indian Medical Service Derzuty 


Director Gcncia] of the Pcst Ofhce, Deputy 
Du ctor General Lelegraph Trafho Deputy 
Diector Intelligence Bureau Deputy Director, 
Ordnance Factores and Minniacture (if a 
enihan) Deputy Inspectors Gencral of Police 

Deputy Mulitary Accountant General Director, 
Mcdical Research, Dircetois of the Furlan Gulf 
Sccutjon and ot the Poisian Section of the Indo 

Luropean Lelegraph Departmeut, Dnectors of 


* Picsent incumbents of the officc ot Chuf Engincer who nave ranked in entiy 33 ot the 


Warrant of 1898 will rank in entry JJ ot this Warrant untul they relinquish the 


Chief Logimcers 

Officers of similar status ate 
Superintendcnts 
[ngincers, “State allways 


Deputy 


Lngineers, and Diputy Chief Lngluecrs 


Cartiage and Wagon D partment, 
Conl Superimtendent 
Iransportation buperintend( nts, Deputy Chicf Commercial Managers 


office as 


Superintendents Locoinotive 
Controllers ot Stores, Senior §1gna 
Chut Medical Oftcer, Deputy Chief 
Dip uty Chief Mechanical 


Department ‘ 
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Telegraph Engincering, Director of Wireless, lstand 2nd Class) Second Assistant Resident 
District Controllers of Military Accounts, 1d Protectorate Secretary, Aden, and Scttle- 
Divisional Superintendents, State Railways | ment Officers 
Lieutenant-Oolonels, Members of the Madras 
Services(Commission Membersof the Indian) 56 Assistant Lxecutive Engincers of 20) 
Civil Service and of the Political Department of| years standing Chief I orest Officor, Andaman 
18 years’ civil service whose position but for and Nicobar Islands, Controller of Inspection, 
this Article would not be lower than Article 55 Calcutta Circle, Indian Sto1es Depaitment 
Postmasters-General, Signal Hnogineers, and Controller of Purchase, Calcutta Circle, Indian 
Superintending Lngimecrs Stores Department, Deputy Durectors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department, Deputy 
45 Assay Master, Bombay, Deputy Auditors Directors of Commercial Intelligence Deputy 
Goneral , and Deputy Controllers of the Currency Director Gineral of Archmology, Deputy 
Calcutta and Northern India j Buel of Industries, United Provinces, 
Deputy Registaar of Co operative Societies, 
46 Actuarv to the Government of India United Provinces Government Solicitors othcr 
Chief Inspectors ot Laplosives Cluicf Judges of than the Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to 
Small Cause Courts, Presidency lowns and, the Government of India, Managing Director, 
Rangoon, Controller of Penne Stationtry|Opium TYactory, Ghazipur, Ofhccrs of the 
and Stamps, Directors of major Laboratories Ind1in Educational Service and of the Indian 
and Director of Public Instruction, Noth Institute of Science of 18 years’ standing, 


West Irontier Province 


47 kurst Assistant to the Resident at Adcn 
Private Secretaries to Governors, 
Secretary, Aden 


48 Administrators General, Chief Presi 
dency Magistrates, Deputy Directors, Railway 
Board , Judicial Assistant, Aden, when within 
hischarge Mctallurgical Inspector, Jamshedpur 
and Ofhcers in Class I ot the General or the 
Publu Works I1ist of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service 


49 Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing 
Cawnpore , Commissioner of Isbour, Madras, 
Contiolkr of Patents and Designs, Duectors 
of Fisheries in Bengal and Madias, Directors 
of Industries Directors of Land Records, 
Dircetors of Vetermary Services L cise Com 
missioners , Inspector General of Railway Police 
and Police Assistant to the Agent to the Governor 
Geneial, Rayputana Inspectors General of 
Registration, Principal, Rescarch Institute, 


Cawnpore Registrars of Co operative Societies >, 


Superintendent of Manufatture, Clothing |] ac 
tory, Shah) shanpore 


50 District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges, within their own districts 


51 first Assistants to the HKestlents at 
Baroda and in Kashmir 


2 


and Mulitary Sccretaries to Governors 


53 Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified 
54 Sheriffs within their own charges 


55 Collectors of Customs Collectors and 
Magistrates of Dustricts, Cllectorof Sult 
Revenue, Madias& Bombay Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputv Collector of Land Kevenue, 
Calcutta, Commissioner of Ajmcr-Merwara, 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair, Deputy Secretaries 
to Local Governments , Divisional and District 


and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Judicial 
Assistant, Aden; Political Agents and Superin- 
tendenta , Residents (other than those of the 


Commussioner of Chota Nagpur), 


Political | 


| Research Officers 


2 Chairman of the Port lrust, Adcn , | 


Puineipals of major Government Colleges 

Principal, School of Mines and Geology 

Registrars to the High Courts Seerctarics to 
Legislative Councils Supermtendent of the 
Government Test House Superintendents of 
the Survey of India Assistant Collectors of 
Customs, Assistant Directors General of the 
Post Office omy Postmisters General De puty 
Conservators of Forests Divisional Loginccrs 
and Assistant Divisional Logineers [clegraphs, 
Divisional Ingincers and Assistant Divisional 
Engincers, Wircless, Exccutive Engineers of the 
Indian Service of Ll ngineers holding a charge 
declared to be of not less importance than that 
of a division, Jorest Kngineeis Instructor, 
Wircless Officers of the Archeological and 
othcr Scientific Departments, Officers of the 
Indian Agricultural Service Ofhecrs of the 
Indian Vetermary Service Officers of Class J] 
of the General or the Public Works J] 3st of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service Officcrs on 
the Superior Jist of tho Military Accounts 
Di partment, Oificers of the Superior Revenue 
Lstablishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank ot District Oficer or a position of similar 
status, Officers of the Ist Division, Superior 
fraflic Branch of the Telegraph Departincut, 
Scnior Inspector of Mincs, Supcrmtendcnts 
and Deputy Commiss oncrs of Police Wireless 
Offic rsofthe Bengal Pilot 
Scivice of 2] years »tanding 


57 Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India Deputy Dircctor of Public Intorma 


tion, Government of India and Under Secrc 
'taries to the Government of India 


68 Agent General in India for the British 
Protectorate in Africa under the administration 
of the Colonial Office, Consulting Suivevor to 
the Government of Bombay, Durcctors or 
Survey, Madras and Hengal, Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India , Librarian, 
Imperial Library Public Analyst to the Gov 
cinment of Madras 


59 Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department, Civil Engineer Adviser to tho 
Dhector of Ordnance Tactories and Manufac- 
ture , Civil Secretary and District Magistrate, 
Aden, District Tudges not being Sessions Judgcs 
Inspector of General Stores, Majors, Members 
of the Indian Civil Service of 12 years’ standing , 
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sup rintendcnta and Deputy Commussioneis of 
Police of more than 15 but less than 20 years 
standing aud Works Manageis of Ordnance 
Factorius Sanitary Liectiical and architec 
tural Specialist offcers will take precedence 
in accordance with the rank in the Public Works 
Depaitment fiied for their appointments but 
Junior to all Public Works Dupaitment officers 
of the corresponding rank 


60 Assistant Commucsioners of Income Lay 
Asistant 1] x¢cutive Lngiueers of 12 yca1s stan | 
Ing Assistant Supcrintendents of the Survcy 
of India, Chicf Works Chemist United Pro 
vinces, Lxaminer of Tocel Lund Accounts 
Midras Inspector of Clothing Stores Shah 
jahanpur Officers of the Indian Lducation 
Service and of the Indian Institute of Science 
of 10 years standing Offer in charge of the 
Msthematical Instrument QOffiee Presidency 
Postmast(rs  Supermtendcnt bombay City 
Survey tnd Itand Records Superimtendents and 
D« puty C ommassioners of Police of less than 15 
years standing Assistant Collectors of Customs 
Assistant Director General of the Post Offi, 
Deputy Postmasters General De puty Conscrya 
tors of Forest Divisional! n,ineers tnd Assistant 
Divisional Lnogineets, Tch graphs Divisional 
Cnogineers and Assistant Divisional Lngincers, 
Wireless JFxecutive Ingincers of the Indian 
Service of Lngmeers holding a chirge declared 
to he of not less importance than that of 
adivision Forest Fngineeis Instructor Wireless 
Ofhccrs of the Arch vological and other Seacntiti 
Departments Officers of the Inditn Agricultural 
Scivice, Officers of the Inditn Vetermary 
Service Officers of Class IT of the General or 
Pubbo Works Iist of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, Officers on the Superior 
Tist of the Military Accounts JT) partment 
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Dctputy Director of ]and Records, Burma, 
Pirector Vaccine Institute, Belgaum , District 
Opium Ofhccrs, Divisional Fnginecre Lelegra 

phs, of less thin 12 years standing = Dnvisional 
J npiocers Wareliss of Jess than 12 ye a1s stand 

In. Emigration Commissioner, Cngmeer and 
Jlecticwian ot the Persian Gulf ‘Section 
of the Indo Furopean§ Jelegraph Depart- 
ment J\aminer of Questioned Documcnts 

]} xccutive Jnpimeers of less than 12 years’ 
standing JTinst Assistant (Commissioner Port 
blair, Gineral Managers, Northern India Sait 
Revenue Honorary Presidency Magistrates 

Judge of the City Civil Court Midras Judges 
of Presidency Courts of Small Causes Lady 
As=istants to the Insp etors Gcncral €1vil Hospi 

tals egal Assistant in the Legislative Depart 

ment of the Governmunt of India Officers of 
the Bena] Pilot Servi eof 10 years standing 

Officers of the Provincial Civil Services drawing 
the maximum pay ot the time scale or upwards , 
Physicist at the Government lest House, Indian 
Stores Department Presidency Maistrates 

Protcetor of Linigrants and Superintendents ot 
Lmigrati n Calcutta Protectors of Linigrants , 
Puthe Prosccutors in Bengal and m Sind 

Registiars to Chit Courts Kegistrar of 
Companics, Bombiy Registrar of Jomt Stock 
Companis bengal Sccretary, Loard of hxva- 
miners secretary to the board of Revenue In 
the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
Mairis wher a member of the Provincial 
Service Scnior Income Lax Ofhcer Bombay 
and Income La x Ofliccrs drawing the maximum 
pay ot the time scale and supcrmtendents of 
Contral Jas and Civil Surpeons not belonging 
to the In han Medical Service 


1 The entries in the at ove table apply exclu 
sivcly t)> the persons entered therein and while 


Officcrs af the Supcrior Revcnuc Fstablishment regulating thei wlative preccdence with cach 
of State Railways who hold the rank of District other, do not give them any precedence over 
Officer or a alee of simile: status Officers memicrs of the non official community resident 


or the let Division Superio: [rafhc Branch ot 
the lek graph Ixpaitment and Wireless Re 
ecarch officers of 12 ycars standing 


61 Assistant Comm)ssione rs (Senior) 
Northern India Salt Revenue Assistant Chict 
Controllcr of Stores Indiw Stores Department 
Ausistant Controller of Inspection, Calcutta 
Circh, Indinn Stor s Depiurtment Assistant 
Director ot Inspcc tion, Indian Stores Dc part 
ment Assitant Director ot Intelligence, Indian 
Storcs Department Assistant Duectors of 
Purchase Indian Stores Department, Assistant 
Metallurgical Inspectors Indian Stores Depart 
ment Aasistant Ducctois of Dairy Jarins 
Assistant Duectors of Public Health Assistant 
Dnectors, Railway Bond Asustant Limancial 
Adviser, Military }inance Assistant Secritarits 
tothe Govcernmentof India Chemical Laaminer 
for Customsand Kacise Calcutta Che mistat the 
Government Jest Touse, Indian Stors 3s Depart- 
ment , Chief Inspectors of kactories and Boilers 
n Bengal and Bombay , Commander of the 
Steamer «mployed in the 
of the Indo Luropean Iclegraph 


in India, who shall take their placu according 
to usage 


o 


2 Officersin the above table will take pre e¢ 
dinee in orler of the numticrs of the entrics 
Lhose included in one numler will tikhe price 
den ¢ eter se actotding tu the date of entry 


into that numbel 


3. When an ofhcer holds more than one posi 
tion in the table, he wall be ¢ntitld to the 
highest position accorded to him 


4 Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the ttle will rank in that num 
ber below permanent incumbints 


6 All officcrs not mentioned in the above 
tyuble whose 1ank 15 regulated Ly comparisor 
with 1ank in the irmy, to have the same rank 
with rmterence to civil servants as 18 enjoyed by 


| military oftiecrs of equal grades 


@ All other persons who mty not be men 


Persian Gulf Section | timed in this table to take rank according to 
Department | general usage, whith 15 to be explained and 


Curator of the Burcau of Lducation, Deputy jdctcrmined by the Governor General in ( ouncil 


Administrator General, Bengal 
tant Duector, Pay and Pensions 
Adjutant-Gcneral s Branch , Deputy © o m 
missioner Northern India Salt Revenue 


Deputy Assis jin case any question shall arise * When the 
ircctorate,| position of any such person is so determined 


and notified 1t shall be ¢ntcred in the table in 
italics, provided he holds an appomtment in 


Deputy (ommussioners of balt and bacise ,/ Ind. 


814 Salutes in Indta, 


7 Nothing in the foregoing rules to dispute Patents, Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
the existing practice relating to piecedence at Anights Grand Commande! of the Star ot India, 
the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of Anights Grand Cross of St Michacl and St 
Intercourse with Indians, and the Governor (reolge, Anights Grand Commandel ot the 
General in Council to be empowered to mahe Indian Tmpue Anights Grand Cross of the 
tules for such oceasions in Case any dispute Royal Victoria Order Aunights Grand C1oss ot 
shall arise the a Sa aan SMES eee 

after Pulenc Judges of High Courts Article 
Foe nd following willtake courtesy ranh as Iknight Commander o! the Bath, knights 
Commander ot the Star of India knights 

Consuls Ge neral—Immed ately after Article Comm imder of St Mic hael und st (ut Ulpge 
83, which includes Mrizgadiers  Consule—Im nights Commander of the Indian I mpire 
mediately atter Article 36 which includes Colo) Apight Commander ot the Royal Victorian 
nels Vie Consuls—Imimediately atter Article Oyder Am_ht Commander ot the Ordcr of the 
19 which includes Majots Butish Lmpire —knizhts Bachelur—Imme 

Cunsulir officers de carrieve will in the ir| diately after the Residents «t the 2nd Class 
lespectiv¢ giades take precedence ot consular’ Article 28 
officers who are not de carriere 10 ~=All ladies a bv virtue of plains an 

” E appointment themisulycs they atc cntitled to a 

9 the fullowing mv be given by coutoay AoC position in the aile, to take plaice 1 
precedence 38 shown below provided that they ling to tl k s ito the 
do not hold a} pointmc nts in India — SOR TNE VO ANG. Tees, aCe Ss ee 

: respective husbands with the exception of 

Pecrsaccor ling fo thar precedence in England wives of Peers and ot ladns having precedence 
Knights ct the Guter the Lhustle and St in ingland independently of thar husbinds 
Patrick = Prisy Councilors Members ot the and who ue not i rank bolow the daughters 
Council ot the Scoctars of Staite tor India-- gt Barons such ladies to tuke plice accord 
Immcd 1 ate ly aiter Me miiers of thie Govcrnor Int t> thic ul suvcral rinks with Let Le nce to 
Generals Tvecufive © unal Articde & such piccedence in Fngland immediatay vtter 

barun ts ot Fngland, Scotland, Irclard und the wives of Members ot the Governor Gcneral 4 
the Unite? Ninglom 3 cording to date of J vecutive Council 


*In virtue of the provisiuns of section J (44) ot the Indiun Church Act 1927 a Bishop or Arch 
deacon who held a bishopric or archdeaconry un the 1st March 1930 takcarank wtollows — 

Bishop ot Calcutta Metropolitan of Indiy unmedistely atter Chict Justice of F ngal Article 7 

Pishops of Madrisand Bombty, immediately after Chif Juste of a High Court other than 
that of Bong) Aifi le 12 

Bishops of Taher Ran,oun Luchnow and Nagpur, immediately after Ghict Ccminissioni: 
of Delht when within lus charge Article 22 

Bishops (not ¢ rritorial) under lens from the Crown, tnmediitely urter Chief Seerctarics 
to Governments cther than thos of Madris, Lombay, bengal dnd Assim Artich 3. 

Archdcacons o1 ( slcutta, Madiisand Bombty, in Article 33 

Archdvacons of Tahor, Tuchnow, Rangoon and Nagpur,in Article 39, 


SALUTES. 
Persons NO Of Occasions on Wluch salute is fircd 
US 
Imperial salute 10L When the soverelzn is pres nt in person 
Royal salute 31 Up the anniversanns or th Ddrth  4¢eess1 n 


uid (oronation of the heizningz Sovercign 
the Kirthdiy of the Conscrtofthe Relzang 
Suvereion the Lirthdas ci the Queen 
Mother Proclamition Diy 
Members of the Rovil Family 31 
Toreizn Soveicigus ond wembers ot 21 
they families 


Maharajadhir1)2 ot Ncpal 21 
Sultan of “anzibar ZJ 
rea a ecaaal 19 
Prime Minister of Nepa 9 | arcly 
ae of the biench S tth ments in 17 \ ae it Na ae Sica aut nding: ' tte 
Governor of Portuguese India 17 eras, 
Governors of Hus Majesty s ( olonics 17 
Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 
Colonies 
Maharaja of Bhutan ‘ 15 
Plenipotentiaries and Envoy4 1» 
Governor of Damaun ] 


Governor of Diu is ‘ 9 


Salutes 1n Indta. 


No 
Persons Guns 
Viceroy and Governor General 31 
Uovernore of Presidenciesand Provinces 17 
jin India 
Residents, ist Class oe a 6 13 
Agents to the Gove rnor-General 13 
Commissioner in Sind . eg 13 
Agent to the Governor In Kathiawar ., 13 
Residents, 2nd Class ,. ais a 13 
Political Agents (6) “s a 11 
Commander in Chiefin luda (if a Field 19 


Marshal), 


Commander tn-Chicfin India (if a Gencral) 


Naval Commander-in-Chicf, East Indics 
Squadron (c) 


G Ox C in Cc -Commands (d) ee ea 
Major-Generals Commanding Districts 


Major Generals and Colonel Comman- 
dants Commanding Brigades (a). 


15 
13 


11 


ot 
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Occasions on which s:lute is fired 


On arival vt or departure from, a militar 
station within Indian territories or when 
attending a Stite ccremony 

On issuming or rilinquishing office whether 
temporirily or prrmanently. On oecayions 
of a publec arrtyal at, o1 departure from, a 
military station indon foimal ceremonial 
occasions sach as arriving atcr leaving a 
Durbar, or when piying 1 formal visit to a 
Ruling Cluef Also on oceasons of private 
arrivil at, or dcparture from, a military 
station, if desired 


Same a8 Gove inors 


On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de 


parture from a military station 


On assuming or relinquishing office On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions Also on occasions 
_ Dervate arrival or departure, if de- 
sired. 


Same as for military officer of correspond. 

ing rank(s eK R) 

On assuming or relinquishing command 
and on occasions of puble arrival it 
or departure from, a military stition 
within their command Also on ca 
ae of private arrivalordcparture sf dusir- 

J ed. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 suns, 
Baroda The Maharaja (Gaekwar) o! 
Gwalior The Mahuraja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad The Nizam oi 
Jammu and Kashmir The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja 0! 


Salut sof 19 surns 


The Begam (or Nawab) ot 
The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
Kalat. The Khan (Wail) ot 
Kolhapur, The Maharaja f 
Travancore. The Waharaja ‘f 
CUdalpur(Mewar) The VWaharana of 
Salutes of 17 guns. 
The Nawab ot 
The Maharaja of 
The Maharaja 01 
The Maharao Raja ot 
The Maharaja of 


Bhopal. 
Indore. 


Bahiwalpur 
Bharatpur 
Bikaner. 
Bundi, 
Cochin 











Cutch The Vihirt> t 

Jaipur The Maharaja ot 

Jodhour (VMarwar) ‘The Maharaja of 
Karauli The Maharaja ‘tf 

Kotah ‘The Wiharao ot 

Patisla. The Maharaja of 

Rewa The Maharaja ot 

Tonk. The Nawab o! 


Salutes of 15 7 tns 
The Maharaja of 
The Maharawal ot 
Bhutan ‘The Maharaja of 
Datia The Maharaja of 
Dewas (Scot Branch) 
Dewas (Junior Branch). 
Dhar The Maharaja of 
Dholpur The Maharaj Rana of 
| Dungarpur. The Maharawal oi 
Idar. The Maharaja of 
Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of 


Alwar. 
Banswara 


The Maharaja of 
The Maharaja of 


(0) Within the territories of | the State to which they arc attached. 


(c) According to naval 


alowed for individuals. 


Sate with two gune ad 
d) No military officer shall receive an artillery 8 
” mand and {s the senior military officer in the spot. 


uoless he ism actual military tom- 
Attention 1s invited tothe extra guns 
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Khairpur. The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 
Orchhba. The Maharaja of. 


Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 


Rampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja ot. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of 


Salutes of 13 guns, 


Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja ot 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of 
Jaora. The Nawab of 


Jhalawar, The Maharaj-Rana ot. 


Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh, ‘he Nawab of. 
Kapurtha!s. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of 
Palanpur. The Nawab ot. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Rajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Ratlam The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja ot 


Salutes of 11 guns, 


Ajaigarh. The Maharaja o! 
Alirajpur. The Raja ot. 
Baoni. The Nawab ot 
Barwani. The Rana of 
Bijawar. The Maharaja ot 
Bilaspur, The Raja of 
Cambay. The Nawab of 
Chamba. The Raja vf 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 


Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 


Janjira. The Nawab ot, 
Shabua. The Raja 0, 


Malet Kotla. The Nawab ot 
Mandi. The Raja of. 
Manipur, The Maharaja of 
Morvi. The Maharaja of 
Narainggarh. The Raja of, 
Panna. The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of 
Radhanpur. The Nawab ot. 
Rajgarh. The Raia of 
Sailana. The Raja of 
Samthar, The Raja vt, 
Sirmur, The Maharaja of. 
Sitamau. The Raja of. 
Buket. The Raja of, 

Tebri. The Raja of, 
Wankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 


Salutes in India. 


Salutes of 9 guns, 


Balasinor, The Nawab (Babi) of, 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of, 
Baneda. The Raja of 
Baraundha. The Raja of. 
Bariya. The Raja of. 

Bhor. The Raja of. 

Chhota Udepur. The Raja of 
Danta, The Maharana of 
Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of 
Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of, 
Jawhar. The Raja of. 
Kalahandi, The Maharaja ot 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of 
Khilehipur. The Rao Bahadur of 
Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb or. 
Loharu. The Nawab of. 
Lunawada. The Raja of 
Maihar. The Raja of. 
Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja ot 
Mudhol. The Raya of. 

Nagod. The Raja of, 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 


‘Patna. The Maharaja of. 

, Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Sachin. The Nawab of. 
{Sangli. The Chicf of. 


sant. The Raja of. 
Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of 
Shahpura. The Raja of. 
Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 


'Wadhbwan. The Thakor Saheb of 
,Yawnghwe, The Sawbwa of. 


Personal Salutes. 


Salutes of 21 gus, 


Kalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud khan, 
G.C.LE., Wali of. 


Salutes of 19 yunts. 


Bikaner. Lieut.-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.O.S,1., @.C.LE., 
@ 0 V.0., G B.R., K.C.B., A.D-O.. Maharaja of. 

Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, Q@.¢.8.1., 
G.C.LE., G.B.E., Maharao of, 


Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kemya 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vanivilas Sannidhans, 
0.1., Maharani of. 


Patiala. Lieut.-General His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraya Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahinda 
Bahadur, G.08§.I., G.0.L.E., @0.V.0., G.B.E., 
A.D.C., Maharaja of. 


Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Danla Wazlr-ul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, 4.0.8.1, G.0.L5., 
Nawab of. 


Salutes in India. 


Salutes of 17 guns 
Alwar, Colonel His Highness Sewal Mahara; 
Shri Jey Singhji, G.0.1.E., K.0.8.1., Maharaja of 


His Highness 
Mahara)- Rana 


Dholpur, Licutenant-Colonel 
Mahatajadhiraja Shri Sawai 


Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler | 


Jang Jai Deo KO.8.1., K.0.v.0., Maharaja 


Rana of 


Orchha His Highness Maharaja Mahendra 


Sawal Siu Piatal Singh Bahadm, ac <I 
GCLE, Maharaja of. 
Salutes of 15 guns 
Kenares. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, G.C S.1., G.C.1 E., Maharaja of. 
Jind. Lik utcnant-Colonel His Tughness 


Maharaia Sir Ranbir Singh Rajendra Baha- 
dur, G.C.1E., K.0.81., Maharaja of. 


His Hoghness Vali Ahad Mohaba 
Rasulbhanji, Nawab of. 


Junagadh. 
Khanyji 


Kapurthajia. Colonel] His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatyit Singh Bahadur, G.0.81., G.C.14 
GBT., Maharaja of. 


Nawanagar. Colonel His Highness, Maharaja 
Shri Jngvijaysinhji, Maharaja ot. 


Salutes of 11 yuns 


Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shab, G.0.$ ., ¢.0 1.E.,G 0.V0, ot 
Bombay. 


Bariya. Captam HH, H, Maharawal Shri Sir 
Ranyitsinhj: Mansinhji, K c.3.1., Raja of. 


Chitral. His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-u 
Mulh, K.C.I.k., Mehtar of, 


Dharampui, H. H. Maharana Vijayadevyi of, 


Lunawada. His Highness Maharana Biurbhadra 
sinhji, Raja of. 


Sangli, Lt.-Meherbun Sir Chintamanrao 
Dhundiro alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.CI.E, Raja of. 


Vankaner. Captain His Highness Raj Saheb 
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Salutes of 9 guns 


Bashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 
Loharu. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.c.1.E., ez-Nawab of. 


| Mong Mit, Ukhin Maung, & 8.M., Sawbwa of. 


Local Salutes. 
Salutes of 21 guns 


Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. within 
the limits of her (or his) own berritores, 
permancntly. 


Indore The Maharaja (HAolkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territones, pirmanently. 


Udaipur (Mewar), The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territorics, per. 
manent). 


Salute of 19 yuns 


Bharatpur, The Maharaja of. 
Bikaner, The Maharaja of. 
Cutch. The Maharao of. 
Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 
Jodhpur (Marwar), The Maharaja of, 
Patiala. The Maharaja of. 
(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 


Salute of V7 guns 


Alwar. The Mahaaja of. 
Khairpur. The Mir of. 


(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently ) 


Salutes of 15 guna 


The Maharaja of. 
The Maharaja of. 


Benarcs, 
Jshavnagar. 


' Jind. Tho Maharaja of. 


Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 
Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 
(Within the limits of their owa territories, 
permanently.) 


Salutes of 13 guns. 


Sir Amarsinhji Banesinhji, K.0.1.E., Raja Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the lmits 


Saheb of. 


of his own territory, permanently.) 


818 Salutes in India. 


Salutes of 11 guns. 


Savyantvadi, The Sar Desai of .. Z wa Within the limite of hie own territory, 
permanently. 


Salutes of 5 guns. 


Abu Dhabi, The Shaikh of e% ae a Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 
sian Gulf at the termination of an official 


visit by this Chief, 
Bunder Abbas, The Governor of ee sp 
Lingah. The Governor of e ee ea iy the termination of an official visit, 
Mubammerah, The Governor of ae - 


VWuhammerah. Eldest son of the Shalkh of .. Fired on occasions when he visits one of Hi 
oo ships as his father’s representa 
ve, 


Salutes of 3 guns. 


Ajman. The Shaikhof .. er 
Dibai. The Shaikh of .. Re Fired by British Ships of Warin the Per- 
Ras-al-Kheima The Shaikh of .. sian Gulf at the termination of official 
Shargah. The Shalkh ot.. Pe visits by these Chiefs. 

Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh of 


TABLE OF LOCAL PERSONAL SALUTES. 
Satutes of 11 guns. 


His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War {n the Versian 
litah, E.C.L5., C.».1., Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an official 
visit by this Chief. 


(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL LOCAL SALUTES, 
Salutes of 17 yuns. 
Council] of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, 


Salutes of 13 quas, 


The President of the Council) of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a membre 
of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 9 guna. 


The President of the Council] of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not ao 
member of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 7 yuns 


Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 
kuwait. The Shaikh of. 
Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 
Qatr. The Shaikh of. 


Salutes of § guns, 


Bahrain. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other 


member of the rnling family. 

Kuwait. Eldest son of the kh of, or other ¢ Fired when acting aa Deputy of these Chiefs, 
member of the raling family. 

Individpal Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, 


(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL PERSONAL SALUTES, 


Salutes of 13 guns. 
His Excellency Shbaikb Sir Khaz’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in tke Persian 
G.0.1,E., 5.0.8.%., Gbaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the termination of an offclal visit 


by this Chief. 
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Indian Orders. 


The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of Indla was instituted 
by queen Victoria in 1861 and enlarged in 1866, 
1875, 1876, 1897,1902, 1911 191 1).0and 1935 
and the dignity of Knight Grand Commander mzy 
be conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India or upon 
British subjects for important and loval service 
rendered to the Indian Empirt the second and 
third classes tor services in the Jndian Lmpire 
thirty yeats in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India It consists of the sovereign 
a Grand Master (the Viccroy of India), the frat 
class of forty 3:5, Knights Grand Commanders 
(24 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred and 81. hights Commanders, 
and the third class of two hundrcd ind 
thirty seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorars Members as well ag certain 
additional Knights and Companions 

ine Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of Indi, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Impcria] Crown 
all enameiled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains (n) lhe Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five poiuts in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heavens Llaght our Guide also in diamunds 
That of a Knight Commander 1s somewhat 
ditferent and is described below (iii) Ihe 
Badge an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order aurmounted by a star of five 
points, allin diamonds (iv) The Mantle of 
light blu satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tayselg On the Icit side a representation of the 
Star of the Order 

The ribbon of the Order (four Inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) !s sky blue, basing 
& barrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his nech 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver !ssuing from a gold ctntre, having 
thereon a silver star of five polnts resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular rmbbon tieu at the 
ends, inseribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
nick a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, bat of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutts 

Sovereign of the Order —BHis Most Gra 
cious Majcaty The King-kmperor of India. 


Grand Master of the Order —Hie Excel 
Incy the Vic rov and G vernoreGrencral of 
a ae Marqttss of ljniithgow, G MST 


Officers of the Order —henstrar Col the 
Hon Sir George Arthur Ch clea Crichton 
ROVQO  Sccretary ot the (¢: tral Chancery 
wf the Orders of Anijhthood St James Palacc 
London W 1 


Secretary Ihe Hon ble Sir Bertrand Glaney 
KC LE CST, Secretary to the Government of 
Indfia in the Foreign and Political Department 


Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
GCSI1) 


H WM Qneer Mary 
H R H Lhe Dukc of Connaught 
Honorary Knights Commanders (K C § 1) 


His VFacellncy Shubkh Sir) vhaz il hi an, 
(C1 BE Sirdar Aqias, Shaikh ot Muham 
mirch ani dependencies 


Prince Ismai} Mirza Votimaled Dowleh 
Amiri Ahram sonof His hosal Highness 
the lite Sultan Sir Mi soud Mirza YLemuin 
ed Dowleh /1il-es Sultan of Persia 


Honorary Colon ‘Supriviipta Manyabar 
(reneral Sir Baler Shum Shere Jung 
Bihidur Rina GBR LCIL of Nepal 
tse Army (\cpal) 


His FN de onev € en 2a) Su Palme Sbum her 
Jun. Bihelur Ravi € BI hc dl 
Contuind rain Clin ad Nepal 


Honorary Companions 


H BH Saivid Su Latmur bin J aisal bin-u3 aids 
Lurk: KC IF Sultan of Masqat and Oman 
Shatkh Hamad bin Isa al Whalitah, 3 py ot ths 

Shethh of Bahrain 


His Eveciluncy Shailb Ahmad bin Jatini 
siabah, CIL Ruler of huweit 


Knights Grand Commanders (G C § I) 


H 7 the Gaehwar of Baroda 
H If Lhe Maharaja of Mysore 


Baron Hardioge of Penthurst 
sir John Hewett 
H HU Ihe Maharaja of Bikaner 


H H Manarao of Kotah 
W if The Maharaja of hapurthala 
His Axalted Hiyhnessthe \izam of Hyderabad 


Al H The Aga Khan 
H H The Maharao of Cutch 
Larl Willingdon 


H. WH. The Maharaja of Patiala 
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The Marquess of Zetland 

H H. She Maharaja of Alwar 
Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Lee of Fareham 
The Earl of Lytton 


Viscount Halifax 

Sir Harcourt Butler 

Sir Leslie Wilson 

Viscount Goschen 

Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood 
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Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 

H. H. The Mahara) Rana of Dholpur 
Lieut.-General Sir William Raine Merghal) 
Sir Wilham Vincent 

Sir Thomas Holland 

Mir James Rennett Bruvyate 

Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 

Sir G Carmichael 

Dr. Sir M. BK Sadler 


The Right Honourable Sir John Allsebrooh Major-Gen. Sir Harry [riscott Brooking 


Simon 
Tield Marshal Sir Claud Wilhtam Jacob 
His Highness The Miharina of Udaipur 
His Highness The Maharaja of holhapur 


Viseount Peel 


Major-Gen Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Southborough 
Sir George Barnes 

Sir Edward Maclagan 


Sir Williarn Marris 


Lieut Col The Right Honourable Sir Trancis Sir N. D Beatson-Bel! 


Stanely Jackson 
H H she Nawab of Bhopal 
Siu Willlam Malcolm H ules 
H H Jhe Maharaja of hashnir, 


Lieutenint Colonel The Right Honourable Sir 


Samuel John Guiney Hoare 


The Rizht Honourable Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes 


Sir L. J Kershaw 

Sir L Davidsor 

The Hon’ble Sir C. G. Todhunter 

Sir Henry Wheeler 

Captain His Highness Maharawa! Shri Sir Ran- 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria. 

sir Hamilton Grant 


Lt Col The Right Jlon ble Sir George Tr drich | ihe Rt Hon'ble Dr. Sir Tof Bahadur Sapru 


Stanley 
Fuld Marshal 
Chctwode 


His Exclluncy Sir 


Knights Commanders (K.C S.I.) 


Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 
H. H. Maharaja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H. Maharaja of Ratlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Bir John Ontano Miller 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Lord Meaton of Awra and Dunottar 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Rachleigh Wynne 


Philip oe Ibrahim Rahimtulla 


ir Charles Innes 
The Maharao of Sirohi 
Sir Montagu Butler 
H H [he Maharaja of Rajpipla 
Sir Frederich Nicholson. 
H H The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Sir Frederic Whyte 
The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 
lhe Hon bie Sir Abdur Rahim 
H H the Nawab of Junagadn 
Sir Henry Lawrence 
H H The Maharaja of Rewa 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra 
Sir Chunilal V. Mehta. 
Su 8 P. O'Donnel, 
Hf & Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
H & Sir Legbert Lauri Lucas Hammond 
Khan Bahadur Sir Mubammad Habikullah 
Sir William John Keith 


H H3 Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) Nawab Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khan of Bahawal- 
pur 


Sir M. F. O’ Dwyer 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Bir P. Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami Alyar 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

H. H Nawab of Maler Kotla 

Sir William Henry Clarx 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 

Sir Harrington Verney Lovett 

Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 

Lieut.-Col Sir Hugh Dalv 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 

Lieut.-Col. Sir F. E. Younghusband 

Sir T. Morison 

Lieut.-Gen. G. M Kirkpatrick 

May)or-Gen. R C. 0. Stuart 

Sir George Rivers Lowndes 

H. 4H. Maharajadhbiraja Maharawa) Sir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 


H H the Maharaja of Porbunder 
Sir Geofircvy de Montmorency 


Sir James Crerar 

Sir Jean Rieu 

Sir George T ambert 

H H. The Mahiraja of Morvi 


Sir George Rainy. 
‘Sir Ernest Hotson 
‘Sir Denvs Bray 
- Sir Atul Chandra Chatter)ce 
Hig Highness the Raja of Mandi 
- [nakor Sahtb of Limbdi 
Sir Norman Marjoribanks 
| Sir Gt orge Schuster 
| The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lal Mitter 
Captain Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, Kc12£,of Panna 
Major H H Raja Narendra Shah, of Tehr! 
Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers, 
H ESir James David Sifton, 
H. E. Sir Michacl Keane 
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Licut Col H 1 Sn Ralph Grithth William Axel H 
Ahan Bahadur Mian Sir 1 az) j-Husain Brevet-Colone! sir Clive Wigram 
Sir Joseph Wilham DGhore Herbert Thompson 


His 1 x cency Sir Hirry Haig Lieut -Col Sir J R 
The Hon ble Captain Nawib Sir Muhammad Stuart reo ane 7 


Ahmed Said khan, of Chittar1 Dr Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 

ane Hon ee Beuty ven (raik Lieut -Col Philip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
1a Admiral Sir tLumphiey TPhoniis Waly yn Majo 

Sir Ke ginald Arthur Mint ir shasta teal 


H I “sir Herbut Willam Kmerson 


H 
H H the Waharya of Benires enry Montague Segundo Mathews 


Maulvi Sir Anmad Hussam Nawab Amir Jing 


Sir Ghulum Husiin Hidiyatullah Bahadur 
HL Si (lirendon Gowin Sir Horace Charles Mules 
H H the Maharaja of Vanipar Lieut -Lol Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Sh. Ldwitrd Miynard des ( hamps Chamuicr Lieut -Col Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
Lhe Hon ble Sar } rank Noyce Jobn Charles Burnham 
H WU She Raji ot Savants ad Col Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tallvour 
Ihc Hon ble Sit Tohn Ackroyd Woodhe 1d Col Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
H H The Wehirajvof Karivh Lotbiniere 
His Highness $117 akshmansingh of Dungirput Edward Henry Sramander Clarke 
Hts Highness the Mihara. of Purpura Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Js Highness the Miharayiy Jim Sihch of Oswald Campbell Lees 
NOW nA Licut Col Albert Kdward Woods 
The Hon Sun R D Bell William Lxall Tempest Bennett 
Si MoT Gewyer William Ogilvie Horne 
Miujot Gener Homey Karstike Cp oow¢c) ps) Wilham Harrison Moreland 
DSO Col Lestock Hamilton Reid 
H H th Newiul of hiamypu Surg -Gen. Henry Wicknam Stevenzon 
Ihe Hon dd So Nuipendie Nath Sircar Lieut -Col Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
Ihe Hon die Su Juncs Car 0 hOT Henry Venn Cobb 
H H the Vahwana Pay Saheb ct Winking Frederick William Johnston 
Sit Renmald Isidot Rolo ait Gdancy fb O11 Wilham Henry Lucas 
Ihe Hon ble Su Man chp Byramy: Didithov Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 
RCL sir Walter Maude 
Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crum 
Companions (C S1) Sir William James Reid 
Col Charles Jdward ‘at Walter Gunnell Wood 
Henry Aiken And(rson John Camwallis Godley 
ficut Col Sir Arthur Uenry VWcViahen A Butterworth 
Charks Gerwien Bryne Sir Hubcit John Maynard 
Hartley oe Lt -Col.A B Dew 
Wibrun Charles Macpher on 4 : : 
Col Jaincs Alexander Ll iwicace Montgomery Ra Heaiy-ahary 
Williim [homis H ul Sir Robut KR Scott 
Richard Townsend Greer | Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayea-Sadler 
Sir Louls William Dane Laurence Robi rtson 
Hermann Michael Kisch Su John Ghest Cumming 
Sir Cecil Michae) Wilford Brett | Lieut -Col Stephen Lushington Atlin 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates Sir Jamcs Hoursemayne Du Boulav 
John Mitchell Holms Major-General Sur Arthur Wigram Monoy 
Oscar Theodore Barrow T A Chalmers 
Francis Alexander Slache R Burn 
Percy Comyn Lyon sir Godfrey B H Feil 
William Arbuthnot Ingils Major General Sir W C Knight 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways sil Patrich Jamcs Fagan 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron {t-Col Lawrence IMPv 
Maj-Gen Sir Henry Montague Pakingtop Col Benjamin Wiltam Marlow 
Hawkes Lt Col abies ron oF 
Francis Capel Harrison Lt Col Francis Beville Prideaux 
Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart Lt Col Stuart Giorge Knox 
Norman Goodford Cholw*ley o ain i Perry 
Walter Francia Rice cnry Cecil J erar 
Rear- Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt Charks Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
Sir John Walter Hose Francis Coope French 
Charles Ernest Vear Goument sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-General J C Rimington 
George Moss Harriott 1H R Hopwood 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh Colone a rey Hugher 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge ide aesepl . . 
Lieut -Col. Charles Archer a a pu te 
James Peter Orr - Pompe 


Herbert Alexander Casson M.M 8. Gubbay 
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Major-Gen.J. M. Walter 
Brig.-General W. G. Hamilton 
Major Si: Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sur Theodore Fraser 


Major-General L. O. Dunsterville 

Sir Hugh McPherson 

Sir Heory Fraser Howard 

Lieut -Col. Herbert Dcs Voeux 

Col Charks Rattray 

Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General Sir Felix Fordati Ready 
Col. Herbert Cvan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lieut -Col Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Richard Meredith 

Sir Manubha) Nandshankar Mehta 
Lieut.-Col, Sic Thomas Wolreley Haig 
Berman ( ameron Norman 

Major-(iem tal James Wilton O'’Dowda 


Brevet-Lieut -Col Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Coloncl {temporary Colonel-on-the-staff) Charles 


Drnest Graham Norton 
Captalo Wilfrid Nuan 


Major-Genc ral Hubert [sacke 
Colonel! Stewart Gordon Loch 

Col). Frederick James Moberiy 
Brigadier-Gen Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Major-Gen William Crores Barratt 


Temporary Brigadier-Gcneral Sir Edward Hugh 


Bray 


Col (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 


Pryce Harrison 


Colonel (temporary Major-Gen ) Frank Ernest 


Johnson 
H, I. General Robeit Archibald Cassels 
Frederick Campbell Rose 
Sir Selwyn Howe I‘remantle 
Peter William Monie 
Major-General Charles Astley Towler 


Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 
Major-Gcneral Edward Arthur Fagan 
Major-Genetal Herbert Wiliam Jackson 
Lt -Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

The Hon’blc William Pell Barton 

Cc. F. Payne 

W.J.J. Howley 

Sir Bentiam P. Standen 

Sir John L Maffey 

Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. French-Wfullen 
Lt.-Col J. L R Gordon, 0.8, 
Colonel C W Profeit 

H. M. &. Hopkins 

hk. A. Graham 

Claud Alexander Barron 

Si: Geoffrey R, Clarke 

Lieut -Col. D Donald 

Col G.B M. Sarel 

Col. LD. A. D. McVean 

Col. H. G. Burrard 

Co|.J, H. Foster Lakin 
Major-General G A. H. Beatty. 

Sir Robert Holland 

C.J. Hallifax 

Lieut.-Gen ral H, F, Cooke 

Lieut -Col E. M. Proes 

L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Baner]! 

W. RB. Gourlay 

Lleut.-Genera] Sir Kenreth Wigraro, 1. 4. 


Ral Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das 

Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 

Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
8 R. Hignell . 

Major-General 8S, F. Muspratt 

W.E Copleston 

Frederick R. Evans 

J. BE. Webster 


D Bias Bahadur Raghunatha Rao Ram Chandra 


ac 
Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mcbrab Khin, Cinef 


of Bugti Tribe 


| Sir Godfrev John Vignoles Thomas, Lart. 
Capt. Dudley Barton Napier North 


Sir Elvaid M Cook 
Sir Francis Charl+s Griffith 


Mahara) Shri Fateh Singh 
J. Hullah 


Sir John F. Campbell 
J. Miln 


Ihe Hon’ble Sir Jamcs Donald 


j; Lt -Col Sir W.F.T. O Connor 
;£.8. Lloyd 

L, F. Morshead 

{Sir S.A Smyth 

Colon:!] W H.Jefferey 

C G@ Adam 


Diwan Bihadur T. Razhavayya Pantulu (arn, 


| Raja Ljaz Risul Khan ot Jehanuirabad 


D. HU Lees 
We OP. Tolitoton 


14 W MeNalr 


W. Sutherland 

Captain Sir 0. J Headlam 
8 F. stewart 

sup. ff Chadwick 

VM. E (ouchman 

1 G@ Pratt 


lwir R. Orkden 


Major-(teneral Sir I’, H. Sviuons 
F. Lewisohn 

W. P. Sangeter 

T kmerson 

A.H Lev 

S'r E Burdon 

A. W. Pim 

ihe Hon’ble Mr A. W. Botham 

L. Birley 

N. Macimichael 

Ihe Hon ble Sir A. Y G@ Campbell 
Lieut -¢o] SS. B.A Pattcrson 

B Foley 

A Langley 

Lieuten int-Colon! VoL. Fe rrar 
Brigadier-General Sir 1 H Keyes 
R J.S Dodd 

Major lf G Vaux 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 

Sir H. G. Stokes 

Rana Bhagalchand, Raja ot Jubbal 
J CG Ker 

sir M G. Slmpson 

Lt -Colonel C C HE Bruce 

R T. Harrison 

C T. Mullings 

H. L. Birdwood 

J. Ghosal 
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J.H Titeld 

W O J Wilkmmson-Guillemard 

H. A Thornton 

C J Irwin 

TEC Jukes 

H A B Vetnon 

The Hon ble Mr Thomas Couper 
Nawab Malik Hayat Khan Nun 

Ihe Hon ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 
H K_ Briscoe 

G Wiles 

Sir Charles Legart 

Ihe Hon ble Sn Courtenay Latim r 

J A Girtt 

C B Cunningham 

T H Morony 

Raji Padam singh, Raja of Bashahr 

L M Stubbs 

Th Hon bk Si Geto, Caumnin-bium 
Col W Hf Lyvins 

G.S Wilson 

Ih Fionbl Tt Cot Su Georg Ossi 
J A Shallidy 

John luton Whitty 

Henry George Walton 

Sir George Anderson 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, I 4 

“ir David George Vitchell 

Douglas (aordon Harris 

Brovet-t ol mel Prederie Percival Vac kie 
The Hon ble Mr Idwal Geoftrey Liovd 
The Hon ble Sir Bertrand James Glancs 





—_— —! 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire 

; Uhw Onder instituted Ty Ho Wo Quecn 
Victoua Kmpress of India December 1877) ind 
eXtonded and enlarged my Tss6 17887 1892 1897 
1902 1911 191) 1920 and 193) 1 Conferted fol 
sorvices Jendered to the Indian Empue ind 
Consists of the Soveteltn a Gel und Master forty- 
two hknibts Grand Commindcrs (of whom the 
Grand Masteris first and principal) onc hundied 
and fifty knizhts Comminlas and an inde finite 


dumber of Companions (not exceeding, without 
jpecial stitute 4 nominations in any onc vcr), 


also Extra and Honorary M mbas over and 
above the yacuncies caus d by promotion to 
higher class of the Order as well ag certain 
Addition ul Aunights ant Companions rppointed 
by sp cul statute Jan I-f 2909 Commecmora- 
tive of the oOth Anmiversus of th wsamption 
of Clown Government of Judit 


The Insignia are (1) The COLLAR of gold 
formed of elephants, :otus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride and Indian roses, in the centre the 
| Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (wt) The Stag of the Anight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them. 
the whole alternately plain and acaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal &figy withio a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Im- 


The Hon ble Vi John Collud Bernard Drake peratrevs Auspreus, and surmounted by an Im- 


res 
Chirles Wilham Aldis Purner 
sir Chules Alecande: Souter 
The Hon ble Mr John Austen Hubbach 
Digby Livingstone Drake-Brockm an 
John Arthur Taing sv wm 
Arthin Ralph Astbury 
sir Aubrey Mete ilfe 
H Calsert 
€ B Cotterel 
Sir Eric Welvalle 
R M Wikwell 
AH MWMuichenzie 
W oH Jeiw 
A HT llovd 
fle Hon ble Su Rokort Rod 
llc Hon ble Vaio} MO Cha 


KR H [homies 

R B Lwbank 

The Ton ble Mr. Wor Halle tt 
Ihe Honlble Vir G@ 7 JE Brachen, 
Tia Hon Mr PC Tilhnts 

RK HO Bechctt 

P F Patrick 

V Hart 

} Gordon 

fhe Hon ble Wr f Ao Stewart 
The Hon bk VO A Ge Clow 
k A Sache 

L F Thomas 

( ¢ (tirbett 


Hony BrigadhrG@ P sanders 
( M Jane 

Col D B Ross 

G RU Tottunham 

I Sloan 

( F Inachenbury 

W Booth-Gravelcv 

} L Jurner 

W.H Thompson, 


peria) Crown gold. (122) The BADGE consisting 
of a rose, enameljed gules, barbed vert, apd 
[having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vir- 
|toria’s Royal Dfigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and Jettered gold, inscribed Imperatricis Aus- 
pwr, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
|gold, (w) The MANTLE is of Imperial purple 
satin, lmed with and fastened bv a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached On the left side a representation of 
ha Star of the Order 


A Knight Commander wears (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commandr pendent therefrom a badge of 
amaller size (6) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class but the rays of which 
are all of silver, 

The above mentioned Insignia are retarned 
at deith to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
ol the Ordcr 

A Companion wears around his nech 4&4 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller give, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 


Sovereign of the Order —His Vost Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-kmperor of India. 


nd Master of the Order‘—H E 
rhe viceros (Maiqucss of Jinlithgow from 
April Isth, 1933) 


Officers of the Order "—Ihe same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 


Extra 73 gta Commanders 
The Duke of Connaught 
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Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G.C.1 E.) 


H E Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Shaikb of 
Mohammerah and Dependencies 

H H Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur 
Rahman bin Faisal al saud Sultan of Nejd 
and Dependencies 

H 8 the Prime Minister of Nepal 


Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K C.I E.) 


Sir Leon E Clement Thomas 
Dr Sir Ssen Von Hedin 
Cavaliere Sir Filippo Jc’ Filippl 
Honorary Coloncl Supradipta Manvabar 

(¢cneral Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur 

Rana of Nepal 
H H Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ali 

Sultan of Lahe) 

‘Sir Alfred Martineau 
Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 

Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal! 

Gen! Sir le) Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H k General Sir Yang-tseng hsin, Chiang Chur 

and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bihadur 
Rana of Nepal. 

H Saiyid Sir Tarmur bin Faisal bin us 
Saiyid Turki csr, Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 
Mis Highness the Mihiraji of Bhuton 
H L Shakh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiru Sibib 

Ruler of Auveit 
Ho } Shaikh Hamid Bin Tsa Al Whalifat Shak 

of Bahrun CST 


Knights Grand Commanders (G C I £.) 


H H The Veharao of Cutch 

H H The Maharaja of Gcnd 1! 

H H The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamington 

Sir Walter Lawrerco 

H H Lhe Maharaja of Bikaner 

H H The Maharao of Kotah 
Maharaja Peshkar Sir Kishan Parehad 


Lord Hardinge 

Sir Louis Dane 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

H H The Maharaja of Patiala 

Larl Willingdon 

rhe Yuvaraja of Mvsore 

H # the Maharaja of Jind 

The Marqutbss of Zetland 

Sir Michael Trancis O'Dwyer 

H a Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince or 

rcot 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 

H H Tukoji Rao 111, ex-Maharaja of Indore 

Lord Lloyd 

H H The Maharafa of Baroda 

H H The Maharaja of Alwar 

H H The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

Lord Lytton 

BH H The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 

The Right Hon ble Rowland Ihomas Baring 
Zar! of Cromer, 0 ¥,0, 

Gir William Henry Hoare Vincent. 

Sir Harcourt Butler 

Bie Reginald Craddock, 

Rt Hon Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 


H 
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Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 

Viscount Goschen 

H H ‘The Maharaja of Kolhapur 

Lord Halifax 

The Rt Hon Sir Francis Stanley Jacason 

Sir Malcolm Halley 

H H Maharaja Sir Har! Singh of Kashmir 

The Bight Hon ble Sar Trcdcrick Sykes 

H H the Nawab of Bhopal 

Marquess of Linlithgow 

Tt Col The Right Hon ble Sir George J redcrick 
Stank v 

H H the Maharajah of Jodhpur 

His Highness the Mihiraja of Rewa 

His Highness the Maharaji Ranv of Dholpur 

His Highness the Niwab of Junagadh 

His Highncss the Nawab of Biuhawalpur 

His Highness the Maharaja of hatlam 

His Highness Moaharajadhiriya Mahario Sir 
Sarup Rim Singh Bahidur Mahaao of 
Sirohi 

Myor Wis Highness Niwab Su laley Muham 
mad Khun, Nawab of Palanpur 

H L th Right Hon blo Sir John Anderson 

H H Jhe Mahataja of Datia 

Sir Geoffrey Jitzhersey De Montmorceney 

Sir Atul Chandra Chatteryoc 

His J xcelluncyM H RR Biron Bri ourne 

His Hishness the Nawab of Tank 

H 1 John Francs Ashley Lord Lrsl inc 

H WU Th Maharya of In] re 

H H The Mihway. ot Cochin 

His Highness the Maharaji ct Irv ancore 

Mis Highness the Mahitaya of Jupur 

Sir Fin dates Stc wart 

H H the Khin of Kalit 

} Sn Huh Janslown Stephenson KOT, 

h¢ Tl 


Knights Commanders (K.CIE ) 


kx-Nawab of Loharu 

Sir Andrew Wingate 

Sir Frederick Augustus Nicuywlson 

sir Gangadrarrav Ganesh, Chief 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet Col Sic Buchanan Scott 

Lieut.-Col Siz Francis Edward Younghusband 

Lt -Col str Arthur Henry McMahon 

Dr Sir [Thomas Henry Holland 

Sir Trevedyn Rashleigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

sit Charles Stewart: Wilson 

Gen Sir Mulcolm Henry Stauley Grover 

Lieut -Col Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Str Rajendra Nath Mukharyi 

Lieut -Co) Sir Henry Besufoy Thornhill 

H H The Nawab of Jaora 

H. Hi. The Raj. of Sitamau 

H H [he Ra) Saheb of Wankaner 

Rear-Adm Sir Colin Bichard Keppel 

H HA The Maharaja of Bijawar 

Jir George Abraham Grierson 

Dr Str Maro Aurel} Stein 

De Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 


of Muiraj 
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eee a aoe John Younghusband The Hou e Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
r Brian Egerton ma uzam h 

Sir Prabhaahantar D Pattan) U P a ae ee grees 
Lieut -Col Sir John Ramsay Sir Chimanlal H Setalvad 

Sir William Maxwell Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibulla 
Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya Sahib Bahadur 

His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar Sir H McPherson 

Sir John Stuart Donald sir W T Reld 

Lieut -Col Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes Sir E M D Chamler 

Sir Edward Vere Levinge Sir R E Holland 


The Hon’ble Rajya Sir Rampal Singh of Kuri The Hon ble Sir M B Dadabhoy 
Sudhauli SirG Rainey 
The Hon’bie Lt Col Nawab Malik Sir Umar SirC P Ramaswami 43 yar 


Havat Khan Tiwana Sir8 P O’Donnell 
Sir Henry Wheeler SirB P Standen 
Khan Bihadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Sir Denys Bray 

cree ar Som 
Liout -Gen Sir Henry D Urban Kt r oshi 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan” Sir William Barton 
Major-Gen Sir William George Lawrence Beynon >'T Tred rick Willium Jobnetone 
H H Lhe Baja of Bajgarn a Stell aes (Junior) 
Maharaja of Sonpur sir DS Orna Lidward M Tank 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant ieee ela oa dela 
ane The Hon ble Jaeutenant Sir Muhammad Ahme- 
ra _ ae Bales ore Biaeky dan $210 Khan of Chhatari U P 
Licut Gen Sir Thomas Joseph O Donnell sir Reginald Glancy 
Major Gen Sir Godfrey Williams Sir Clement Hindley 
Sir Nicholas Dod4 Beateon Bell hh nh Bih 1dur Mian Sir } azli Hussain 
Sir William Sinclair Marris Sit [Thomas Middleton 
His Hichness Mehtar Sir Shuja ul Mulk Mehtarot [he Hon bie Sir Alan Pim 

Chitral SirFr dence Gauntlett 
SirC 1 Low 108 Lt (cl Sir H Beauchamp St John ¢ B! 
H H Ihe Maharana of Udaipur avhe PHaKne Banebor. Palhtana 
Lieut -Gen Sir Edward Locke KIliot The Hon ble Sir Lancelot Graham 
Lieut -Gen Sir Edward Altham Altham Sir] dwin Lutyens 
Lieut -Gen Sir Charles Alexander Anderson Sir Toseph Bhore 
Gen Sir Havelock Hudson Sir Ross Barker 
Major Gen Sir Wyndham Charles Knight Sir Herbert Baker 
Major Gen Sir H FF Freeland Sir Samuel Smyth 
Brevet-Lieut -Col Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson Sir T oniri R ynolds 
2nd-Lt. Meherban Sir M.V. Raje Ghorpade, , . 7 Sift 

Raja of Mudbol Dae ee : 

The Hon Sir Archibali Young Glpps Campbell 

Sir W Maude 1.08 Sir Fvelvn Berkeley Howell 
Sir © M Stevenson Moore 108 Sir Osborne Arkell South 


Major-Gen Sir Willfrid Malleson The Hon ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 

Major Gen Sir Patrick Hehir Sir Ceal Herm inn Aisch 

SirJ G Cumming H H ‘he Maharawal of Banswars 

Sir H J Maynard hhan Bahadur Sir Usman Satib Bahadur 

H H The Nawab of Malerkotla Brigadier General Sir Terence Humphrey Keyes 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi The Hon ble Sir Walter Frank Hu ison 

sir H A Crump Ma; Gonl Sir John Wallace Dich Megiw 


Lt Col Sir A B Dew Miharajadliraja Sir Kameshwara Singh of 
Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan MirofHunza Durhhanga 


Col SirW H Willcox H HT the Raja of Ali Rajpur 

Captun H YW oth Malhuayy ot Pinna sir Shinmul ham Chetty 

H H The Maharaja of Panna Sir Tames Alc xander Ossory Fitz Patrich 

SirP J Fegan sir Hopctoun Gabriel Stc hes 

Sir Norcot Warren The Hon ile ‘Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 


Raja Sahib Sri Sir Govinda ErishnaYachendrulu sir Hany Alexander Fanshawe Lindsiy 


varu of Venkatagiri sir Vernon Dawson 
Sir C A Bell Th Honbl Khwajyt Sir Nazim wl din 
Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin J ang | Th Honbh Sir Edwari Blunt 


Bahadur Sir Trocst Burdon 
Tieutenant-Colonel Sir T W Halg Sir James Macdonald Dunn ft 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lione} Halsey Rai Bahadur Sir Bisheshwar Dis Daga 
H H ‘The Maharaja of Sihhim H H Nawab Jalaluddin Khan Bismithulle 
H H fhe Raja of Sanghi Khan Bab) 
Sir H & Howard Nawab of Radhanpur 
SirA R Knapp | Maharuja Lratap (hundra Bhanja De> Mahar ya 
SirR A Mant of Mavarbh uy 


Sir B N Mitra | sar Alticd Parsons 
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Th Hon bh Sir Bartrand Glincy Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 

Sir Richard Carter Fazulbhai Visram 

Sir Campbell Rhodrs Charles E Buckland 

Im Hon Raja ot Kobbili Hony. Col Sir Henry J. Stanyon 

Raja Brijnvthsingh of Muhar C T Francis Erskine Dempster 

Iie Hon Sn Cowtenav Latunog Lieut -Col John Shakespear 

The Hon Sir A J Laine Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbal) ar 

the Hon Sn Gor@e Cunningham Khan Bahadur Mancher)ji Rustam): Dholu 

Major General FO Orton TA Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Major Genctail Sir D Deane 1A Henry Cecil Ferard 

Sir 4 P Patio Charies George Palmer 

Sir] 1D Wakely Brevet -Col. Samuel John Thomson 

H H Raji Dileep Sincth of Sulana Lieut.-Col A B Minchin 

Lhe Hon ble Sun Robert Reid W 1 Van Someren 

Ihe Hon ble Sy Charles AJ sander Souta Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 

The Hon ble Sit Donald Jam s Boyd Edward Lous Caprell 

Jhe Hon ble Tt Col sit George Ovilyie George Moss Harriott 

Si Aubuoy Trancis Metcalte Henry Marsh 

Si David Georze Mitchell Lieut -Col Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 

Su oTra Charles Whevible Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 

Sir Hubert Winch € a1 Col. John Cnmmin 

Sir Mirza Vahomed Ismail Sir William Jameson Soulsby 

Rio Bahidue Sir VT Arishnaimai Achaia = rient -General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Honorary Companions (C I. E) ees An Knee indies Wadaeh 

Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 

Or Jean Etienne Justin Schneider Hony Capt. Subadar Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 


Hay! Monaamad Ali Rais-ut-Lujjar of Muham- Bahadur 
me Ta d Presto 
Sheik Abdulla Bin Tse, son of the Shaikh ol Sir Nerray aanisick 
¢ A Lauzun Pendock Tacker 
Mires Ali Katam Khan Shuja-t-Mizam, Dy pycreder Lausun Fendock Tac 


Commanding-Co]l Ghana Bhikram Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 
mene ee Agent 3 ung pelea Rana Sree epeat i aap Sakdeo Parshad 
alor aul Jacques Magson r Stua ord Fraser 
Lieut Col. Gen, Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese Walter Bernard deWinton 
‘ieee i cea’ acemian Bei oe Arnold Kembal] 
eu chard Beamis war en 
Lieut Francois Pierre Paul Razy Lieut -Col Douglas Donald 
Lieut.-Col Bhuban Bikram Rana Dr Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Lieut Col Shamshere Bikram Rana Raja Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 
Lieut -Oo] Dumber Shumshere Thapa Charles Henrv Wilson 
Lieut -Col Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur George Huddleston 
Rana Lieut -Col Montagu William Douglas 
aoe el Gombiit suug Tha Bent oa a Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bannerman 
: m Be 
cor Détans Blurem eee Thapa Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
&jOr a Webster Boyle Gordon 
Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat : 
HT Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al Thine [leut.-Col Robert artbor Rdward Benn 
Shaikh of Qatar Walter Home 
Taoyin Chur Chu-jul-Ch’th, Tao-yin of Kashgar Lieut -Col C W Waddington 
Bhetich Abdulla bin Jalowl, Amir of Hassa Lieut -Col Sir W. F. T, O’Connar 
Nobumiche Sakenobe Lionel Truninger Ene ae 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda William Harrison Moreland 
His Lxcellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan bb 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk Slr Montague de Pomeroy We 
Khan Sabib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, ¥ BF Pa ne Gest ae 
aray! Aemra) Major Tionel Maling Wynchb 
Feds Soo ee eee Major-General William Artbur Watson 
LIA Trip . Col. Alsin Chartier de Lotoiniere Joly do 
niere 
: earch Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
V Champion Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Dr Yearn Philippe Vogel Major-Genl Sir Harry Davis Wateop 
Sir Derek WilllamGeorge EK eppel 
Companions (C, I. E.) Lt -Col. Sir David Prain 
Thakur Bicha a : an ery John hoi Dundes 
Sir Rayner Childe Barker r Ibrahim Rahim 
Sir J ona Prescott Howett Sir Edward Albert Gait 


Edward C. 8. George Robert Greig Kennedy 
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Col. Henry Thomas Pease Sir Alfred Chatterton 
Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Maj.-Gen!. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 


Lt.-Col. Jobn Lawrence William french- Mullen 
Francie St. George Manners-Smith Albert John Harrison 


Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Alyar Sivaswam!| Dr. Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 


Alvar Col. Francis Raymond 
Field-Marahal Sir William Riddell Birdwood ‘Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Wilham Herbert Dobbie 


Colonel SirSvdney D’Aguilar Crookshank 
Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller Sir Edward Denison Ross . 
Lieut.-Co}. Francis Frederic Perry Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kaul K han 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 


Col. Reginald O’Rrvan Taylor 
Belgedter Genera? Ernest William Stuart King! wai Bahadur Raja Pandit Har! Kishan Kaul 
uoonochy 


| Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 
William Ellis Jardinc 


| Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday | Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Percy Wyndham 


Sir John Hope Simpson 
Cecll Ward Chichele-Plowden Lieut.-Col, William Glen Liston 
Albert Claude Verrieres 


| Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere 
Munacimad re ee Khan ‘ cen a 
Nilambar Mukbar frank Adrian Lodge 
Rai gases Kali Prasanna Ghosh Bony. Lieut -Col. Sir Robert Wilham Layard 
John Newlands | Dunlon 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler | Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Licut.-Col, Stuart George Knox Charies Cahill Sheridan 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate | Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard: Lowsley 
Reginald Edward Enthoven Colone! William Wilfrid Bickford 
Henry Venn Cobb Henrv Cuthbert Streatfeld 
Reginald Hugh Brereton Sir Wilhtam Foster 
Wilbam Lochiel Berkeley Souter ICol. G. K. Walker 
Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshal! Sir Joseph Henry Stone 
Col. Frank Goodwin {.ol. G. 8 Crautord 
Lieut.-Col George Frederick Chenevix-Trench Sardar Sir Appay: Rao Sitole Ankiikar 
SE ee HOw Livut-Col PR, Cadell 
Walter Culley Madge . UO EF. dt. 
Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay St atton Abanindra Nath Tagore 
Licut -Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 7 . R. Pearson 
Col. Benjamin Wiham Murlow Col R. J. Blackham 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux Hugh Edward Clerk 
Lteut.-Col. Ramaay Frederick Clayton Gordon =| Frank Charles Daly 
‘ a James Gargrave Covernton 

Lieut. aera Leonard Rogers lTome E. Bb Cabden-Ramsay 
Rai Babedar Diwan Jamiat Rai ae os oi ee aes Bahadur Rangoath Narelngh 
Alexander Emanuel English | Rao Bahadur Sir Raghunath Venkaji Sabnis 
Kaye Edward Robert Blenkinsop Col. William Molesworth 
Sir George Sanky Hart : Samaldas Mhta 
Col. George Henry Evans | Sir ra gee — 

: Leonara Brie 
Col, Henry Burden | « Lvall 
William George Knight CN canis Woes 
Rev. Dr. John Anderson Graham lewis rench 
Sir Lows James Kershaw (Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 
Mae | Richard Meredith 

u un 
Pandit Kallas Narayan Hakear plialvet a as ‘ai “Greig 
Lieut.-Col, Ernest Douglas Money | A Heh Tickell 
lient-Cel. gohn Mc Kensie erta | Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 
vere or rie cheanenehonite Rob Liout.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
eut.-Col. Lawrence Impey | LeUl.sVOl. 

Sir Alblon Rajkumar Ranerjt Dr ee 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Eiwes mits gton Carter 
Cecil Archibald Smith sir ae bacue Kine 
Ee ceu wale Pane Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

e r In | s 
ol hobert Edward Pemberton Pigott | Rear Admiral Wale? Lumsden 
Gerald Francis Keatinge Brevot,-Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 
om Fae aa a William Peter Sangeter 

R.° Dl. a @ . 
0. A. B 


‘roht bdus Samad, Khan of Rampur 
hibald Walker Ross Gahibzada Sir A 
Linat-Ool Arbor Dennys Gilbert Ramsay Cecil Bernard Cotterell 


| Sahbeade Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Pierce Langrishe Moore | Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Haj! Kasim Mitha 
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Captam George Prideaux Millet 

Sr Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr Za-ud-din Ahmed 

Col Charles Henry Cowle 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt -Col Charles rid Windham 
Herbert George Chic 

Col Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

Col Cecil Lyon John Allanaon 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 
John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Sir Lione) Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

Matthew Hunter 

John [ariton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 

Major Genera] Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Paris Dick 

Lieut -Col, William John Keen 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
(apt M W Farewell 

Tieut -Co] John Bertram Cunliffe 
Colonel] William Montague Ellia 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargal 
Major-Genl James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 
Christopher Addams- Williams 
Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 
Robert [Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egeiton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Ketilewell 

The Hon ble Ra: Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffey 

Wilham Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

LBrevet-Majyor A.G J MacI!waine 

Col T G Peacocke 

Lieut -Col. E J Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W Huddleston 

Lt -Col J. W B Merewether 

Lt -Col Ambrose Boxwell 

(Lt.-Col William Gillitt 

Major G B Power 

Brig -General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 
Temporary Major KR W. Bullard 

Lt -Col E L Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Clerici 

Lt -Col. A. K. Rawlins 

Sir William Jonn Keith 


Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

H E Lteut-Colonel Sir Ralph Griffith 
Charlies Francis Fitch 

Dr.M Y. Young 

Sir P. J. Hartog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Genl.) H. 4. Young 
Col. J. H. Dickson 

Lt Col. WW, K. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Pye 


wo! 8. M. Rios 
.U. B, Stokes 
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Major kL, 8. Gillett 

Commander kL. C, Withers 

lieut -Col Edmund Walter 
Trancis Sylvester Grimston 

Capt ‘Victor Bayley 

Tonn Dillon Flynn 

Col Shafto Longfield Craster 
Sidney Robert Hignell 

Henry Phillips Tollinton 

Sir James MacKenna 

Ldward Lister 

Lt -Col David Waters Sutherland 
Sir James Crerar 

Col Henry Robert Crosthwaite 
Hony Lieut Hilary Lushington Bolman-Huat 
Gerald Avlmer Levett-Yeats 


|Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 


Paonaskar 
Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle- 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 


Lt -Col John Anderson 
sir Robert Glover Jaquet 
Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt -Col (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spence 
Lt -Col Ernest Arthur Frederick Red] 
Harry seymour Hoyle Pilkington 
Lt -Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
T 1eut -Col Harold Hav Thorburn 
ae po oune Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar 
an 
Honv Capt Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
ty Capt Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
ur 
Sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj -Gen. 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 
Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 
Philip Ja nes Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy Capt Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Air Commodore David Munraro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col Francis William Pirrie 
Capt Hubert Mckenzie Salmond 
Lt -Col Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony, Lt -Col. Seaborns Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 
Major Harold Richard Patilck Dickson 
bear (fempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
nox 


Charles Rowlatt Watkins 
Joseph Hurbert Owens 
Harry 8t John Bridger Philby 


| Liout -Col Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 


Tieut -Col Cyril Penrose Paige 
The Hon’ble Mr Arthur Herbert Ley 
Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 
The Hon'ble Sir James Donald 
Willlam Woodword Hornell 
Lt.-Col Bawa Jiwan Slogh 
Arthur William Botham 

Col, Heury Frans Cleveland 
Lt -Col William Byam Lane 
Harry Nelson Heseltine 
Alexander Langley 


Ut -Col Henry Smith 
| Co 


1 Francie William Hallowee 
Major Henry Coddington Brown 
Thala Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinhji 
Sir Kedar Nath Das 
Lt.-Col Roger Lloyd Kennion 
Ct.-Col Hugh Auguatus Kep 
Lieut -Col Edward William 


] Goteh 
harles Noe} 
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Lieut -Ool J R Darley 

Brev Colonel C M Goodbody 

Lieut Col J G Goodenongh Swan 
Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

Lt -Col John Tzat 

Lelut Col William David Henderson Stevenson 
Major John Gordon Pa‘rick Cameron 
games Laird Kinloch 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 
William Frederick Holma 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Sir Josni Ghosal 


Col nel Sir George Henry Willis 

Lieut Col Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
Ldward Charles Kyland 

Francis William Bain 

John Desmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

4;urnam Slogb Sardar Bahadur 

Kunwar Unkar Singh 

Sir Nasarwanji Navroji Wadia 

Brig General Rot ert George Strang 
Brig General Robert Montague Poorc 
Brig General Cyril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Oaruana 

Col Herhert Austen Smith 

Lieut Col F A F Barnardo IMs 

sir Arthut Cecil McW attera 

Lieut -Colonel Davis Heron 

Col Kdmund Tillotson Rich 

Roderick Korneli Biernacki 

Hony Brigadier Gencial Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Brig General A B Hawley Drew 
Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col F W., Bagshawe 

Col F E Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Tieut -Col Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 
Col Rollo St John Gillespie 

Co) Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 


Lieut Col the Lord Belhavenand Stenton 
Ifeut Col George McPherson 

Lieut Col Norman fmil Heory Scott, 1 M8, 
Lieut Col W BR J Scroggie, IMS 

Lieut -Col Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 

Lieut Col Guy Sutton Bocquet 

Tieut Col Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 

¢< olin Campbell Garbett 


Lieut Col Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 


John Brown Svdney Thubron 

IT S Steward O'Malley 

sir Provash Chandra Mittcr 
Tames George Jennings 

Sir L M Cook 

Christian Tindall 

Arthur Innes Mayhew 

Austin Low 

Lieut -Col Andrew Alexander Irvin 
Hubert Digby Watson 

Lieut -Col John Telfer Calvert 
Charies Gilbert Rogers 

fir Bernard D’Olier Daiey 
Thomas Reed Davy Bell 
Walter Francis Perree 

Rertram Berestord Osmaston 
Lieut -Col John Hanna Murray 
Ihe Rev Dr William Skioner 
Col Herbert Augastas Iggulden 


Col Comdt Richard Stukeley St Jebn 
Brevet-Lieut Col S 8S W Paddon 

Lieut -Col Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

Johr Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut -Co! Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 
Lieut -Col J C Lamont 

Oapt Charles James Cope Kendall 
Muhammad Afzal] Khan Lieut -Coal. 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Lol Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 
Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh 
Sardar Lakhamgouda Basava Prabhu Sir Dcsat 
Col W W Clemesha IM8 

Col Napler George Barras Goodfellow 

Co) P Francis Chapman 

Lieut Col H J Crossley 

Lneut Col (temporary Cot) W A Gordon 
Mayor General Sir J Ds Graham 

Col kL C Alexander 

Lieut Col W H Hamilton 

Lieut Col C A Sprawson 

Licut Col H C Prescott 

Commander J C Ward 

Temporary Major C F Macphers)n 
Captain C C Balfour 

P L Bowers 

Sir H A Sams 

H F Forbes 


ICol C L Peart 


Hony Brigadier General H De C Orally 
Hon Brigadier General J BR Gausson 
Mayor G@ B Murray 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 

Th Hentl! Su Rdrt D BU 

hai Bahadur Rala Ram 

Lieut -Col H C Beadon 

Lt Col H C Barnes 

H Clayton 

CG Jcvin Petman Jar at Law 

F A M BF Vincent 

Sir R Clarke 

H H Haines 

BR S Hole 

Cursetji Nowroji Wadia 

E Teichman 

Dr D Clouston 

Vaharaja Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray 
Col R A Needham 

J rete 

Sir Charles Innes 

P P J Wodehouse 

Captain E I M Barrett 

Col P L O’Nei) 

Lieut-Col G@ G Jolly 


Major A P Manning 

sir Henrv Tyler 

Col H W Bowen 

Col J B keogh 

Col E A Porch 

Colt A 8B Fry 

Col A. V W Hope 

Lieut -Col L E Gilbert 

Col W D A Keys 
Lieut-Col W M Anderson 
Lieut Col C de L Christopher 
Major F M Carpendale 
Major A H Chenevix Trench 
‘lemporary MajorL F Nalder 
Lt -Col C G Lioyd 
Temporary Captain RB Marre 
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G Evans 

S H Slater 

Agha Mirza Muhammad 

Sir — Bonham Carter 

Col J H Howell Jones 

Major Gineral W CL Wilson Johnston 
Major W 8 R May 

W R Dockril! 

GM O’Rorke 

Capt C BR Wason 

Rear Admiral Mackenzie 


Lieut Col J B Hanafin 

Lieut Col M.C Raymond 

W H J Wilkinson—Gullemard 

Lieut. Col J. B Jameson 

Lieut General A G Wauchope 

Col Hon Brig GeneralG I White 

Hon Major R W Hildyard-Marris 

Bon Lieut Mebr Mohammad Khan ‘Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col Hon Brig Gencral R M Betham 

Col E R P Bolleau 

Col W L J Carey 

Sir J A Cherry 

Col H R Cook 

Col E G Hall 

Lieut -Col D R Hewitt 

Lieut -Col L Hirscb 

Col C Hodgkinson 

Lieut Col G Howson 

Lieut -Col K M Kirkhope 

Lt-Col J H Lawrence-archer 

Lieut Col C N Moberly 

RK P Newnham 

Sir Lows Stuart 

Lieut -Col J W Wataon 

Major-Gen N G Woodyatt 

Lieut -Col H N Young 

Lieut Col E L Mackenzie 

Lieut -Col C N Watney 

Ressalder Hony Capt Khan Satib Sirdar 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan. 

Col Charles Fairlie Dobb: 

Lieut Col George Stuart Doaglas 

Col Charles Edward Edward Collins 

Major-Genl Hugh Gdward Herdon 

Major Harold Berridge 

Major-Genl M BR W Nightingale 

The Hon ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Mafjithia 

Sir H Moncrieff Smith 

Sir F. St J Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 

3 are 

: angar 

F. W Woods 

Lieut -Col C, A Smith 

R. 8 Troup 

A Brebner 

Sir G Anderson 

Col, Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 

Major-Genera) Sir Harry Christopher Tytler 

Major-General A L Tarver 

General Sir Cyril Norman Macmulien 

Major Gcneral Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col Harry Dixon Packer 

‘lemporary Lieut-Ool Joho Francis Haswell 

Ool, Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 

Lieut -Col Duncan Ogilvie 

Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 

Lt -Ool Charies Edward Bruce 

Vieut -Col Alexander Frederick Babonau 
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Colonel Campbell Coffin 

W C Renauf 

Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt Col R Verney 

E C 8 Shuttleworth 

Lt-Col C R A_ Bond 

C M Hutchinson 

H E Lievt-(o)] Sir F H Humphrys 

MajorlT W Gerrard 

R S Pearson 

C T Allen 

C B Le Touche 

Col OC E E Francis Kirwan Macquold 

Capt E J Calveley Hordern 

Joho Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Mershal! 

Lieut Col Sir Clendon Turberville Daukes 

Col H L Crosthwait 

Col E H Payne 

Col ( EB Stecle 

Col B C W Conway-Gordon 

Maj Genl C Hudson 

(ol H Ross 

Col D M Watt 

Thbal Muhammad Khan, Licut Col 

H F Sir Michae) Seane 

Tieut Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 

Sir Charles Morgan Webb 

Sir David Thomas ( hadwick 

Harry William Vaclean Ives 

Charies Maurice Baker 

dir Geoffrey Latham Corbctt 

The How bic Lieut Col Kdmund Henry Salt 
James 

John Tudor Gwvnn 

Lieut Col Frederick O’Kinealy 

Lieut Col William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary Col Lionel Augustus Grimston 

Major Gen] Sydney Frederick Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalal 

Narayen Valhar Josh) 

Hamid Khan 

Sif Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 

The Hon’ble Mr Frank Herbert Brown 

Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 

Maj Genl Olement Arthur Milward 

Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 

Lieut -Col Henry Warwick Iilius 

1t Col Frederick Lawrence Gore 

Col Alexander Henderson Burn 


Col, Charles Harold Amys Tuck 

Colonel Henry George Young 

Lieut Col Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 

Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 


Alexander Montgomerie 

Evelyn Robins Abbott 

James Cowlishaw Smith 

John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 

Alugh Kynaston Brilecoe 

Major Rivers Nevill 

Major General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 
Ool, Lewis Macolesfield Heath 
Lieut .Ool Lionel Edward Lang 
| James Walls Mackison 
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Arthur Lambert Playfair 

Basil John Gould 

Francia Pepys Rennie 

Sir Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 

Alexander Carmichael Stewart 

Adnan James Robert Hope 

John Willoughby Meares 

Major Ksnneth Oswald Goldie 

Edward krancis Thomas 

Edward Luttrell Moysey 

The Honble, Mr Justice Thomas Stewart 
Macpherson 

Mauug Po Hla 

Arthur Campbell Armstrong 

Sir Horace Williamson 

Alexander Newmarch 

Gerard Anstruther Wathen 

Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Khan 

Natha Singh Sardar Babadur 

Raja ManiloliSingh Roy 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Nasarvanjl 
Chokey 

Alc xander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert 8t. John Hickman 

Lieut.-( ol, Michael Lloyd Ferrar 

Levett Mackenzie Kaye 

Coryton Jonathan Webstcr Mayne 

Walter Swain 

Cyru James Irwin 

K.lwin Lesgware Price 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Lieut -Col the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 

Harry Tonkinson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 

Hon bie Kuuwat Su Jaadish Prasad 

Lieut -Col Andrew Thomas Uage 

Col. John Phillip Cameron 

Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lieut -Col Henry Rossa 

Captain Victor Felix Gambk 

Major-General Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Quuford 

Major Henry Benedict Fox 

Sir Naoioji Bapooji Saklatwala 

William Stantlal! 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdu! Hamid 

tao Bahadur Thakur Hari Singh 

W. Alder 

J, R Martin 

Lt -Col. D, G. Mitchell 

Lt.-Col Sir R. H. Chenevix Trench 

E G. B, Peel 

The Hon'tle Mr. F. F. Sladen 

A. F. L. Brayoe 

© G Barnett 

Lt -Col A, Leventon 

Lt Col, C, Hunter 

Sir Robert McCarrison 

H E Sir A.G. Halg 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlallab Salnb 

tf E. Sot t 
ajor D. P, Johnstone 

Khon Babadur Mian Mubammed Hayat Khan 

Major the Rev. G, LD. Barne 

3. Evershed 

0. A. H. Townsend 

E. W. Legh 

J.C. Ker 


Hormasji 
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F. F. Bion 

P.8 Keelan 

Colonel W. M. Coldstream 

C. W. Gwynne 

R B.Ewbank 

Sir B. L. Dhingra 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

Maulvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 
Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahined Khan 
P. G. Rogers 

C. W. Dunn 

R. E. Gibson 

Lieut -Col G. H. Russell 

H. B. Clayton 

E. W. P. 8ims 

Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 
W.T M Wright 

The Rev. E M Macphail 

Col Sir G. R Hearne 

M,E W.Jone« 

Major-General R. Heard 

U. Mojumdar 

P L Percivai 

L. 0. Clarke 

E.N Knox 

E Cornan Smith 

MajorG C S Black 

J, M. Ewart 

Rai Bahadur T N Sadhu 

B, Venkatapathiraju Garu 

F, Clayton 

k. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 

A. W. Street 

R B. Thakur Mangal Singh 

SrA. R L. Tottenham 

F.C. Turner 

J A. L Swan 

H.G Billson 

Colonel C H Bensley 

T G Rutherford 

Lieut.-( olonel EZ. C. G. Maddock 

F. Anderson 

H. Calvert 

It (ol ( K Daly 

U. Me 

Col the Revd. W. T. Wright 

Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhur 
Diwan BahadurT. Rangachariyar 

Su W. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 
Brevet-Major Sir Hissam ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bihadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B, Raghubir Singh 
Lieut-Col R, P. Wilson 

G. R Thomas 

H, Tireman 

A, D. Ashdown 

T H, Morony 

C W. Lioyd Jones 

@ <A Crouch 

W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel O. A. Hingston 


sr BR. P, Hadow 
Lieut -Col, Sir W. D. Smiles 


J M Clay 
Lieut -Col H.R. Lawrence 
A.M, MacMulan 
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Sir Oscar De Glanville 


K B sir Behramji Hormas)i Nanavati 


Surendra Nath Mullick 
J RD Glascott 
Col S H E Nicholas 


Kashinatb Shriram Jatar 
G Wiles 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 
E R koy 

B A Collins 

Sir R R Maconachie 

P Hawkins 

C M King 

H F Sir Herbert Emerson 
bir P A Kelly 

B 8 Kisch 

1 D Ascoli 

Lieut Col B R Reilly 

H S Crosthwaute 

Lieut Col R H Bot 

Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 

P Hide 

F W Sudmersen 

The Rev A E Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
Sirk H healy 

T RS Venkatarama Sastrigal 
Sir M Irving 

Col K V Kukday 

A H W Bentinck 

H L L Allanson 

Sir Girja Shinker Bajpat 
W H A Webster 

Ral Bahadur H K Raha 
J CG B Drake 

Lieut Co] T W Harley 
G Clarke 

Brevet Col D G Sandeman 
H J Bhabha 

Sirdar MirM A Khan 

A L Covernton 

P S Burrell 

Sir H Denning 

W B Brande 

G W Hatch 

C U Wills 

H A Lane 

K BH Framyji 

Col W H Evans 

G E Fawcus 

F Armitage 

Lieut Col 4 C Tancock 
Col H L Hauz! ton 
Lient Col H D Marshal 
HDG Law 

R W Hanson 

H R Wilkinson 

Lieut Col J W Cornwal 
R D Anstead 

D Mune 

W Roch 

Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Ram 
Sir Joho H R Fraser 

Lt Col J C H Leicester 
C W C Carson 

J N Gupta 

G E Soames 

H C Liddell 

AG Edle 

Sir Joseph B G Smith 
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Khan Bahadur Qazi Sir Azizuddin Ahmad D L Drake Brockman 


M Stewart 
R Littiehailes 
A Baker 


it Col R W Macdonald 
8 Whitworth 
_B Brig ges 
iol L D’E Lenfestey 
E Armstrong 
% J Hirst 
P V Gompertz 
Lieut Col A ( Tresidder 
Lt-Col A EF R Lumby 
L Orde 
Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Jiwan BahadurT K Mehta 
G Clow, [CGS 
H Lloyd ICS 
I Stowell 
His Excellency Sir Clarender Gowan, [C'S 
olonel C C Palmer 
 Hezlctt ICS 
. T Boag 105 
»W A Lurner ICS 
Lt Col C I Dunn [Mb 
R Astbury 
N G Johnson [CS 
Col © L I Leskine 
Wajor Rk O Chamier 


H Berthoud, ICS 
Rk A Horton 
H Doshi 
Sir G Morgan 
B Chong 
_ W Thomas 
Durbar Shri V M Surag 


y 
G Teazley 
1] Gillat 
Beckett 
Copeland 
Arnould 
C Harrison 
Mackenzie 
{ P Gunter 
of R Coupland 
S Hopkyns 
Lt Col W E C Bradficld 
Lt Col L Cook 
Brevet Col G D Franklin 


Lt Gol (Hony Col) R BR Will 
it Col J Cunningham 

S§ D smith 

GE C Wakeficld 

Rai Bxshadur Sir Badridas Goenka 
Dr H G Roberta 

Dr J A Voelcker 

CB pocer 

TM Iy 

Lieut Gotonet H 8S Strong 
G Macworth Young 

H A B Vernon 

J ¥F Dyer 

Willlam Mayes 

Lieut Colonel C I Brierly 

J M D Wrench 

H A BR Delves 

N N Gangulee 

Lieut Colonel W G Neale 
Lieut Colone] L E L Burne 
J BR Dain ICS 
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F. H. Fearnley Whittingstall 
Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Wright 
Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Broome 
J. A. Madan, I.C.8 

¥.W.H. Smith 

BR. 8. Finilow 

W.L. Scott 

H. T. Holland 

G. H. Stoker 

D. G. Lal. 

Lt -Col. H, R. N. Pritchard 
Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Din Ahmed 
Major-Gencral KR. W. Anthony 
P. C. Tallents 

I, A. Hamilton 

C. A. Bentley 


J. Gd, “Acheson 

J, D. V. Hodge 

Lt.-Col. A. Ir Palin 

Lt.-Col D. Pott 

Y, J, Playmen 

T. A. L. 8. O'Connor 

F, V. Wylie 

Captain H. Morland 

J. McGlashan 

M. Lea 

J, Hormasji 

Ral Bahadur Sk, Ghosh 
Diwan Bahadur G. N. Chetti Garu 
Lt.-Col. R. J, W. Healo 

M, B. Cameron 

F. A Sashga 

M. G. Halictt 

J, Clague 

Col, G. W. Boas 

W. 8S. Jannyavala V. N. Garu 
T.. Sloan 

KR. G. Grieve 

S,. Walker 

M. Webb 

H, L. Newman 

Major-Genl. W. V. Coppinger 
Sir B.C, Burt 

Lt.-Col. A. ¥. Hamilton 

J. L. Sale 

W. P. Roberts 

Lt.-Col. J. C. More 

8S. B. Teja Singh Malik 
Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 
R, B. Kesho W. Brahina 
K, B, Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchanl 
ny eae a. Tute 

Gi. Kaula 

F, B. P. Lory 

F.C, Pavry 

F.¥F, R, Channer 

Lt.-Col. W, J. Powell 

I. G. Mackeuzio 

RB. R. Simpson 

tT, H. Bracken 

, UH. Puckle 

B. R. Rau 

G. R. F. Tottenham 

1. W. Porry 

Lt. Col, H.R. Dutton 
Lt.-Col. H, MW. McGann 
Lt.-ol J, J.T, Mackulght 
Ool, CO. H. Haswell 

1 W. EB, Arbuthnot 
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Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Aziz 
L. Mason 
Léiout.-Col. 8, P. Williams 
Rh. M. Statham 
M. Ratnaswami 
R. T, Rusell 
G. R. Dain 
G. 8. Hardy 
wy. Booth- ‘Ciawely 
KE. Gordon 
W. A. Cosgrave 
G. F. 8. Collins 
A. Cassclls 
J. A. Sweeney 
Captain U. Boyes 
Lt.-Col. i. HM. Doyle 
W. L. Stampe 
R. E. L Wingate 
Lt.-Col, HW. Wilberforce-Bell 
W.H. Lewis 
Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell 
M. L. Pasricha 
fF. H. Burkitt 
\¥. ‘Tl’. Jones 
j ub. -Col, H. C. Manders 
Major T. W. Rees 
C.F. Strickland 
Col. G. HL. R. Walland 
| Rai Bahadur sit 8. M. Bapno 
iG. H, 8pcneer 
B. N, De 
'l, C. Isemonyer 
Cul. I. M. Macrac 
H. Bomford 
H. Williamson 
| J. Master 
A. I. Brown 
IK. W. Stewart 
)H. V. Braham 
| H. Lt. Uzielli 
jd. A. Dawron 
rt A Shillidy 
jG. T. H. Hardinge 
, Ral Bahadur P. ©, Dutta 
A Me W Mackie 
. Badenoch 
iran oe Nawab Muzuftar Klan 
A. Mc Kerrol 
C. A. Maleolm 
Lt.-Col. F. C, Shelmerdine 


J. A. Thorne 
A. Monro 


J. A. Pope 

Captain H, A. B. Dighy-Beste 
H. B. Wetherill 

W.S. fraser 

0, G. Chenevix-Trench 


Ral Bahadur P. C. Bos 

Arolr Shetkh ‘AMahmadbbal Abdullabhai 
U. Zaw Po 

A, R. Leishman 

Muhauramad Yamin Ahan 

Cc. C. Biswas 

J.T. Donovan 

H.R. Goud 

3. F. Hal 
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8. T. Hollins 

C. T. Brett 

B.C. A. Lawther 

A. 0. J. Bailey 

WN. P. Jenkin 

Satish Chandra Gupta 

Kenneth Samuel Fitze 

The Hon. Mr. B lay Kumar Basu 
Brnest Ferdinand Oppenhelm, 1.0.8. 
Dugald Stuart Burn 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, 1.0.8. 

Harold Graham, 1.C. B. 

Frank Burton Leach, 1.C 

Lieut.-Col. Sherman Gedo Venn Ellis, D.5.9. 


1A, 

Harold Argyll! Watson, 1.0.8, 
Henry Abraham Gubbay 
Alfred Ernest Mathias, 1 0.6. 
John Plerson Buckeley, I.E.s8. 
Allan Arbuthnot Take. Roberts, 1.C.8. 
John William Smyth, 1.0.8. 
Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 
ae Bahadur Jamshedji Bajanji Vachha 

yet heer Nath Roy, I.C8. 

ur Beatson Reld, I 0.5. 

Thomas James Young Roxburgh, 1.¢.s. 
Lieut.-Col. John Morison, 1 M.8. 
Theodore James Tasker, 108. 
Captain Willlam Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, 0.B E. 


Khan Bahadur Salyid Ahmad Hasau 

John Carson Nixon, I.0.8. 

mre Karim Hyder. 
Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, I.C.8. 

Colonel Neil Charles Bannatyne. 

Alma Latifl, 0.B.E., 1.0.8. 

Tom Lister, 1.0.8. 

Claude Henry Gidney. 

Thomas Joseph Alexandcr Craig. 

Robert Daniel Richmond. 

Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, 1.M.. 

Colonel Henry Robert Bayues Heed, v.6.0, 
M.C., LA. 

Ednund Janies Rowlandson. 

Roland Graham Gurdon, 1.0.8, 

John Henry Darwin, I.0.8. 

Captain Mathew Jolin Clarke. 

Sam Carter Mould, 


Gurunath Venkatesh Bewoor, 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Edwin Beazicy 

Hugh Dow, 1.0.8. 

Khan Bahadur Nabi Baksh Mubhanimad Husain. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya. 

Dhanjibhai Hormusji Mohta. 

Allan Macleod, 1.0.8. 

Ram Chandra, 1.0.8. 

Maj.-Genl, William Charles Hughan Forster, 
1.4M.6. 

Sao Kine Maung, Sawbwa of Mong Mit State. 

James Reid Peta 1.0.8. 

Charles Lyall P 

Sr anouh OMe 


Nod es Jom ban 


Colonel Sohn 1 Norman Watker. 


Lieut.-Col. Robert Breaford aif rd Beweil. 
Yleut.-Col, Arthar Kenry Kyre Moss 
Lieut. Gol. * gee Terendve Chichele-Plowden 


Vivian ar 
Dunoan i 


| 
| John Gordon Cameron Scott. 
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. Lieut.-Col, David Seton Johnston, 
perc Rilcoy Roe. 
Hugh George Rawlinson. 


~The Rev. Willlam Herbert Greenland Padfield 

Ral Bahadur Pandit Seetta Prasad Bajpai. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hunsain. 

Rai Bahadur Abinash Chandra Banarji. 

David Keith Cunnison. 

hea er Saheb Shri neces Sinhji Vakhatsinh}i 
Lt.-Col. J. L. BR. Wel 

I, C. Gibson 

N.N. pore 


ce 

ve Teyen 
cae * eg Anderson 
J. H. Adam 
H. P. Thomas 
T, P. M, O'Callaghan 
J. Davidson 
Captain L, C. E. Crabbe 
Bt.-Col. J. McPherson 


J. de Graatf Hunter 


I, H, GC. Drake 

A. G. Leach. 

bD. B. Meek. 

Lt.-Col. H. F. E. Childers. 
Lt.-Col. KE J. D. Colvin. 
R. 8. Purssell, 

Lt.-Col. W. L, Harnett. 


Khan Bahadur K. J. Petigara 


aptaln T. I. Stevenson. 
J. Raisman 

A, 

L. 


: 


Stewart 

7 es Hamilton 
wynam 

Pr asad 

ol. ON eee Brigadier) G, A. Hare 


e 


ou mips 


sens 


am 

Rai Bahadur Diwan G, Nath 
he ae Rh. Ha 

8. Fairweather 
Lt.-Col. A. D. Stewart 
Lt.-Col. R. N, Chopra 
Major B. ‘I’. Lawrence 
= G, Mitchell 

W. D. Croft 

Khan Bahndur M. N. Mehta 


- Khan Bahadur Shaikh Wahid-uddin 


Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, Raja of Soran 
Bane Shir} Chhatra cart Thakore a” 
MLL, Darling. 

. Green 
rh tar tanh r ler), BR, 8. Beott, 

Co em & ’ 
: Nawab  Praae Nawas Khan. 

ue ” Hood, 
BN. Giichrist; 
¥F ry Ceoning, f 
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Capt. BR. H. cele 7 

J af Blackwood Stuart. 
P, B, Alt a. 

Lt.-Col, J, A.S Phibips. 
F. T, de Monde, 

W. Mo Rae, 

Capt. A. W. Ibbotson, 
A. J. Mainwaring. 

Major G@. V. B. GilHan. 
Brevet-Major H. H Johnson 
Lt.-Col H H. King. 

A. D. Gordon. 

cae Bie 

J. Matthal, 

V. A. 8. Stow. 

W. Roberta, 

A. F. Stuart. 

Lt.-Col D. M Field, 

C, P. Burton 


Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahn, 
Sardar Gangadharao Narayanrao Muzumdar. 
R. G. McDowall. 


Mohd. Saleh Akbar Wydari. 

I. M Stephens. 

K.B Mohd. Abdu! Mumin 

K. M. Souter. 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinho 

Lt.-Col. E. 8. Phipson. 

Lt. Col. J. Powell. 

Lt.-Col. (Honorary Col) A. B. Beddow, 

C, G. Barber, 

Phauindra Nath Mitra. 

A. D. Crombie. 

Major H. J. Rice. 

RB, B. Maclachlar, 

J. G. Laithwalto. 

C. K, Davidson. 

IT, C. Crawford, 

K B. Darabsbal Edalji Nagarwaln. 

Dewan Bahadur N. A. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 

Makk Jorakarkhan Umarkhan, Taluhdar of 
Varahi. 

C, F. Waterfall. 

J. KF. Mitchell, 

Hon, Brigadier A. R Dodd. 

Hon. Brigadier D Ogilvy 

Hun, Brigadier H. B. Tucker. 

W. W. Smart,1os. 

J. 8. Thomson. 

A, A. Ferguson. 

hk. M. Macdougall. 

P. MM. arta 

Major H. G. Howard. 

Cot. C. EB. Vines. 

R. Sandcrson. 

Qol, A. H A, Muir. 

Uapt. A. G. Munderell, 

C. eui, 


Licut-Col. B. Higham. 
ldeut-Col, B, Knowles. 
Lient-Ool, G. Loch. 

FP. Hall. 


K, paniive Row. 
U, . Lettona. 
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8 N, Gupta. 

Maharaj Kumar Amarjitsingh of Kapurthalo 

Capt. W. E. Maxwell, 

R C. Bristow 

J. Fearfleld, 

3. A R Grier 

Tajmuhamodkhan of Badreshi, Nowshera. 

It-Col S G oS Haughtan 

W W. Ninud 

W W Nind 

CK Rhodes 

The Hon'ble Mr S ( Ghosh Mankk, 

Colond (Temp Brig) Frederick Dickins, 

A A McCasdkiJl Mitchell 

KE P Burke 

PT Mansteld 

fA -Col H EF QA Paterson 

K G Allan 

H A Hyde 

W KE G Bonde 

SP Varma ° 

H P V ‘Townend 

|t -Col GW Anderson 

C TD Roe 

Lt -Col W Ross Stc wart, 

CC Inghs 

‘Tt -Col M W Wviie 

E A Wiaight 

4 H A fodd 

Majo) RS Aspinall, 

H JInppi 

A Aikman 

J Cabins 

AOA L Vivan, 

| J W Goidon, 

VF Cray 

'H W Hoey 

Raja Ndarpt Pratap Balwdur Sahi of Tamkohi 
Gotakhpur 

Raj Bahadur Tala Jai Gopat Pui 

WW Kyaw Zan 

Honorary Captain Mihara) Nahar Singhji. 

Sami Muthih Mudahyas 


The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, 


This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the simultancous y 
created Order of the Indian Empire. I1t 
ronsists of the Queen Mother with scmé 
Roval Princesses, and the female re'atives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who havo held 
Conspicuous offices in connection with Tadia, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels elthin an ova! 
jurmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 


. Sovereign of the Order. 
THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 
Her Najesty Queen Mary 
H. M the Gasen ot Norway 
ff. M. The Queen of Roumania 
fi. R. U. the Princess Beutrice 
H. R. A. the Princess Louise (Duchese of Argy}) 
H, I. and R. H. Grand Duchess the Cyril 
Lady Patricia Ramsay 
Hf. H. the Princess Marie-Louise 
Baroness Kinloss 
Tatty Jane Emma Crichton 
Thowager Uountess of Lytton 
Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 
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He Maharani Sabib Chimnoa Bai Gaokwar 
H H. Rant Sahib of Gondal 

Lady George Ifiamilton 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthill 

Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of ( rewe 

Jrancw Charlotte Viacountess Ch dm fd 
The Caunto4» of Willing ten 

Counters of ] ytton 

Viscountess Goschen 

Lady Birdwood 

Lady All Shah 

Viscountess of Halifax 

H H Ihe Miharan Rea nt of Travanc ve 
H H Jhe Moharan of Bik ancy 

Ihe Lady Stanley 


Distinctive Badges.—An_ announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distanctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future rociplents of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur’, ‘Sardar Bahadur’, 
‘Khan Bahadur’, ‘Rat Bahalur’, ‘ Rao Baha 
dur’, ‘Khan Sahib’, Ra: Sahib’ ande‘’ Rao 
Sahib’. Subsequently the followmg regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued —(1) Ihe decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above muntioned shall be a 
badge or mcdallion beamng the hing’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the titlc, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shitid surrounded by 
a five-pomnted star surmounted by the Impenial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Samb (2) [he badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a halfin width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
tho titles of Khin, Rarand Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border 

A Press Note 1-sued In November, 1914, 
states —Lhe Government of Indla hive recently 
had under cnnsideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indi in titles 
Bhould be worn, and have decideathat they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck hy 
a ribbon ag proscribed in the case of the 
badge itself When the miniatures are worn In 
conjunction with other decorations they should 
be placed immadiatelv after the Kaiser ) Hind 
Medal 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal —tThis 
medal was instituted on June 2sth, 1907 by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non commissioned 
offix ra of the regular and other forces in India 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Ldwaid 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreata encirc' 
ing the words For Distingnished Service Thi 
medal}, 12 inches In diameter, is ordered to be 


mnaen an .mantaé¢aly +n tha elahé af all eran madate 


Indian Order of Merit.—This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H E I (Co In 
1837, to reward persona] tiavery without any 


| 
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The Indian Orders. 


refi rence to lingth of service or good conduct 
It ia divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field On the advancement 
from One class to another the star Js surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of tho death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with {it an increase of one-third 
In the pay of the re cipicnt, and in tht event of 
hie death the allowance {s continued to his 
widow for three years The First Class coi 

sists of a star of eight pointe, 1? in in diameter 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, Qnd the Inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurc! In gold Ihe Second Olasg 
star is Of silver with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold, and the [hird Class entirely of silver 
The decoration 1s suspnded from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark blue ribbon 14 In 
in width with red edgcs, bearing & gold or silver 
buckle according to class 


Order of British India —This order was 
Institut d at the same time as the Order ot 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long ind faithful serviec in the Indlan 4rmy 
Since 1878 however, any persor, Luropean or 
native, holding a commission in @ native me 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour 
The First Class consists of a gold cight points d 
radiated star 1$in in diam ter The centre 1+ 
occupied by a lion sfatant garlant wpon 1 
ground of Iight-bluc ename] within a dark blr< 
band insernbcd Order of Brithkh India, ml 
encircled by two laur 1 wriaths of gold 
old gloop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broid ornamental band 

¢ in in dhamcter through which the ribbon 
once bluc, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck The Second Class is 1,% In in 
djamcter with dark blue cnamelled centre 
the rc 19 NO crown On this class, and the suspend: 
eris formed of &n ornamental gold loop The 
revi rse is plain in both clasacs Phe Tirst Clase 
carrks with it the title Sirdar Bahadur and 
an additional allowance of two rupees o day 
and the Second the title of Bihadur and an 
extra allowance of one ruypxe pur day 


Indian Meritorious Service Medal —This 
wasinstituted on July 27th, 1888 and on recelpt 
of the medal the order states “a non-com 
missioned officer must surnrnder his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal’’ but on 
boing promoted to @ commussicn he may rctain 
the M 8 medal, but the annuity attacied to 
it will cease. On the obverse ia the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a ve il 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kajsar-i Wind On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing @ wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath 
between the two wreaths is the inseription for 


ribbon 13 in wide The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors b ar 
on the obverse their buat in profile with the 
kgond aitered to EDWARDVS of GFORGIVE 


Kaitsar-1-Hind Medal. 
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THE KAISAR-I-HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was institated in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—whicb 
wis amended in 1901,1912 and in 1933—being as 
follows :—“Whereas We, taking Into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public lotereats of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now for| 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration."* The decoration is styled 
“The Kalsar-l-Hind Medal for Public Ser-; 
vice in India’ and consists of three olasses. 
The Medal is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration—in gold for the First Class and in bronze 
for the Third Class silver for the Second Class— 
with the Royal Cypher on one alde and on the 
reverse the words “ Kaisar-i-Hind for Public 
Service in India’s it is suspended on the 
left breast by a dark blue ribbon. 


Recipients of the ist Class. 


Abdul Qaiyum, Khan SBhadur Nawab Sir 
Sahibzada, K.0.1.B., M.L.A. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Kampur 

Advani, M. 8. 

Aivar, Mre. Parvat! Ammal Chandra Sckhara. 

Ajaigarh, Her Highness the Dowager Maharaniof 
Kamal Kunwar 

Alexander, A. L. 

Allen, The Revd. J. H. 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, M.D. 

Aloysia, Rev. Mother Mary 

Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 

Amar Nath 

Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 

Anderson, I. BR. 

Aaderson, The Rev. H. 

Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 

Archer, George Barnes 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 

Ashton, Dr. &. J. 

Baird-Smith, J. B. 


Ban ke, Mrs, A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bardsley, Deaconess J. B. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M.D. 
Barnes, Major Ernest 

Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Rev. 8. D. 

Beadon, Mrs. Mary O’Brien. 
Beals, Dr. L. H. 
Bear, Mrs. Geo Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algerno) 
Beok, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss G. 

Beli, Lt.-Ool, Charles Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Mise) A. M. 


Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 

Bestall, Rev. A. H. 

Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Captain R. R. M. 
Bhore, Lady M. W, 

Bikane:, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Major-(éeneral Sir Alfred 
Benjamin, Miss Lona Adell. 
Birkmyre, Lady A. 

Bisset, Miss M. R. 

Blackwell, Mrs. M, F. 

Blanche Annie, Sister 

Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 
Ronington, Max Carl Christian 
Bonnetta, The Very Rev. M. E. 
Sooth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Lautour 
Bose, Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna, 
Bott, Lieut.-Col. R. H. 

Brahmacharl, Rij Bahadur U, N. 
Bramley, Percy Brooke 

Bray, Sir Denys DeSaumarez 
Brayne, Mrs. I. G. 

Broadway, Alexander 

Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr, Miss E, 

Brown, Rev, W. 1. W. 

Bruce, Mrs. B. M.I 

Brunton, James forest 

Buchanan, Rev. John 

Bunbury, Evelyn James, Bombay 
Bull, Henry Martin 

Zurn, Sir Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Coarles Joho 
Burton, Miss A. I, 

Busher, KR ¢ 

Buttler, Lady Ann Gertrude 


Qaleb, Dr. O. 0. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss §. 

Campion, John Montriou 

Carleton, Dr. (Miss) Jessie, M D. 
Carleton, Marcus Bradford 

Carlyle, Lady 

Carmichael, Lady 

Carstain The Rev. G. 

Cartcr, Edward Olark 

Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 

Castor, [deut.-Col. R. H. 

Chand, Sakhi, Ral Bahadur 

Chind, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. R. Ry., P.S.A. 
Chapman, R. A. L. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, D D. 
Chatterton, Sir Alfred 

Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhuri, Raia Sarat Chandra Ray 
Chattlyar, M.C. 3. 

Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P, Puttanna 
Shitnavis. Sir Shankar Madho 

Chitty, Mrs. Audrey 

Chute, Mrs. 

Coldstrsam, William 

Oomley, Mra. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherla Hormuzshaw 
Copeland, Theodole Honfey 
Coppel, Right Rev. Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt. J. E. (Retd.) 
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Cotesworth, Mra B 
Cousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 

Cox, R J H, Esq 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Creighton, Deaconess Beatiice 
Crasthwaite, ‘ithe Rev, (, A, 
Orouch, H. N. 

Cullen, Mrs EJ 

Dave, Tady 

Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 

Das, Nam Saran 

Dag, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 
Dae, Rai bahadur I ala Mathra (with gold bar) 
Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev Can A. W. 
Davia, Caleb 

Davies, Mra Edwin 

Davis, The Rev C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 

Davy, Mrs 


Dawson, Brevet Colune] Charles Hatton 

Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Derbert Edward 

Devi, Maharani Parbati 

deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C, Joly 

Deouhar, G 

Desika Achaniyir, D B Sir T 

Dhar, Her Highnega the Rani Sahiba Tuxmibu 
Puar of 

Dhinera, Dr Behari Lal 

Dobson, Mrs Margarct 

Dodson M1s9 EI 

Douglas, Pr L 

Drysdale, Rev J A. 

DuBern, Amedce Gt orgc 

DuBern, Jules Emile 

Duggan, Mrs Jeenabai 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 

Earle, Sir Archdale 

Ldgliey, N.G A 

Ldne, Lady Gowan 

hracst, Dr A L 

Kvansa, The Rev J C 

FKalkiner, Miss © 

} argetson, Father A 

I afrer, Mias T.. M 

latina Sidika, Begum Saheb. 

Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 

Fosbrooke, Mrs M £E. A. 

Frances, Sister Dorothy 

Francis, | dward Be leham 

Franklin, Miss H M 

Frmodt Moller, C F. 

Gedge, Miss E 

Ghosal, Mr. Jyotananath 

Gibson, Mrs EK 

Gilmore, The Rey. David Choindle 

Glazebrook, N.58. 

Gionn, Henry James Heamey 

Goheen, Mr. R H K 

Gonzaga, Rev, Mother 

Gordon, The Rev D Rf, 

Goschen, Viscountess 

Gould, Miss Hilda 

Graham, Mise A. 8 

Graham, Miss D. Ia 

ee ane cg al rig 

Grattan, Colone! fTenry sm 

Greenfield, Mias C. BR. 

Gregory, Brother 

G , Misa E. 

Gallford, The Rev. E. (with gold bar; 
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Guyer, H C, 

twyther, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 

flahn, Phe Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lreutenant-Colone) Patrick Balfcar 

Hall, Harold Flolding Patrick 

Hamilton, Lieut Col. Robert Rdward 
Archibald. 

iankin, ¥. H 

(anson, The Rev O 

Taz tT” Dr. R 

Hart, Dr Lou.sa Helena 

arvost, Lieut -Colone! Iserbert de Vero 

Ha,vey Miss R 

Hatch Mass Sarah Isabel 

Haughton, S (r & 

Hawher, Miss A. M. 

Heald, Lady Edith 

Helen J Mrs Tasker 

Helen Lady Macpherson 

Henderson, Mr A H 


| Henrictta, Mother 


Hey, Miss D.C deLa 

Hibberd, Miss J] 

Hickintothum The Rev J A 
Higginbotham, 8. 

Aitdesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 

Hodgson, (Miss) F, A, 
| Hocck, Riv Father L. V. 

Hogan, W.J Alexander 

Holderness, Sir Thomas William 
Holland,H I (also bar ) 
| Holliday Mrs E M 
{Holmes, MijorJ A H 
| Home, Walter 

Hope, Mrs L M 

Hopkins Mis Jeasie 
| Hormusyi, Dr 8 C. 

Houlton, Dr (Miss) Charlotte, WD 
’ Howard, Mrs Gabrielle Louise Carolin 
Floylan?, Jobo Somer well 

Hudson, Sistor L EM 

Hume, The Rev. R, A 

Hunan, Mr W 

Husband, Lieut -Col James 
Hutchinson, Licut Col Wilham Gordon 
Hatchinson. Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari 
Aydari, Mrs. Amina 

Taghs, Mrs Lilen 

Innes, Lady Agatha Rosalio 

[rvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Lhomas Waer 
Irving Tady 

ialidh D, Mis Norman Walker 

{ves, Harry William Maclean 

{yer, Diwan Bahadur O. 8. 

Jackson, Lady Julia Honortia 

Jackson, Lady Kathleon Anna Dorothy. 
Jackson, Rev, James Chadwick 
James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charies 
Jamiet Hay, Diwan Bahadur 
| Jankibai 

Janvier, Roy C. A.B, 


Jassawala, J & 

tchangir, Mra Uowasji 

Jehangit a Lady Dhanbai Cowas}i 
Jerwood, Misy H. D 

Joms 7 I 

Josephine Sister ee ae 

Kamribai, “tri Sant Sahevba of Jasdan 


Henry 
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Kaye, G. R. 

Keane, Miss H. 

Kennedy, The Right Rev. K. W. 5. 
Kerr, Mra. Isabel 

Kerr, Rev, George McGlashan 
Keyes, Lady FE. B 

Kban, Khan Bahadur Kull 

Khao, Khav Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsch, Dr Louls 

Kothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusji 
Krishnamacharl, Lady Rangammal. 
kuer, Srimati Phulpati. 

Kugelberg, Dr. C.¥, 

Kunwar, Mahaian) Surat 

Lamb, The Hon’bje Sir Richard Am phicti 
Lant The Rey, W. E 
Lee, Mrs, 

Lee Ah Yain 
Lewis, The Rev IE. H. 

Lindsay, Si b’Arcy 

Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 
Littlewoud, Muss GH. 

Longmire, Miss Mary 

Loubiere, Rev, kather FE, F, 4, 
Lovett, The Hon‘’ble Mr Harrington Verney 
Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Ste le 
MacLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. I’, M. 

Macwatt, Major-General Sir Charles 

Mi Cullough Miss Rosa Adaline 
Madhav Kao Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahant, Puran Nath 

Malegaon, Raja of 

Malvi, Tribbuvandas N arottamdas 
Maneckchand, Scth Motilal 

Manon, Dr. Harold 

Maoners-Smith, Mr ranciy 8t. George 
Marwood, Sidney Livnel, sq, 

Marar, K, W. P, Isq 

Mary of St. Pauls, Rey, Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father 

Mayes, Herbert Frederick 

MoCarrison, Major Robert 

MaSloghry,. Colonel James 

McCullough, Miss R A 

Modougall, Miss K. 


MoFayden, The Rev. Joseph Ferguso), D.D.. 


Nagpur 
McKenzie, Mrs. A. F. 
MeKenzie, The Rev. J. B- 
MoNeel, The Rev. John 
McReddio, Miss J. A. 
Mehta, Dr. D. H. 
Mehta, Mrs. Iravatl 
Meiklejohn, Miss W, J. 
Meston, Rev. W. 
Mill Walter Samuel 
Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C. [. 
Moolgaokar, Dr. 8. B. 
Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Er pgs F. EB. 
organ, George 
Mohamed Ayoob alas U. Shwe Yun 
Mnasefi Hussain Muhammad Faiobh 
Maudliar, 5. C. 


Mutr, Rev. 5. (also bar.) 
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Muir Mackenzie, Lady T'uerese 
Mulr, Mre, G. H. M. 
Mulye, V Krishnarao 
Murphy The Roy Mother Navier 
Nariman, Dr. Temulji Bhikaji 
Varsinghgarh, Her Highnoss the Rani Shiv Kun- 
War Sahiba of 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustur 
Nisbet, John 
Nornian-Walke1, Mrs D T 
Novce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev. I. 8, 
Oakley, F. H. 
O'Byrne, Gerald Joho Evangelist 
O’ Donnell, Doctor J. P. 
O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh, Maung Ba (atias) Ahmedullah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O’Mesra, Major Lugene John 
Padiield, The ktv W.H. G. 
Page, Lady M, 
Parahkh, Dr. N. N. 
Paranypye. Dr Raghunath Parshottaum 
Parhkonend Kim Aipshn: Narayan 
aLukutt: Netyar, Aminil, VK. 
Paterson, Miss M M 
Paulo fady Gaittith 
Peate S D 
FPelly, The Rev AC, 
Pennell, Mts. A M. 
Perfuinl, Fhe Rev, L, C. 
Potigara, bin Bahadur Kavasji Jamshed ji 
| Phoips, dw Ashby 
| Picktord, Alfred Donald 
'Plggot, “iss R. 
Pitcher, Coloncl Duncan George 
Pittendrigh, Rev. G. 
Plamonden, Rev. Mother 8. C. 
Plant, Captain William Chailes Lrew Guay 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. C. W. 
Poynder, Lieut.-Culonel Joho Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdco 
Price, Juhn Dodds 
Purser, Revercnd, W.C. 
Ramchanadrarav Pantulu, D B 
Raminua Achuiyar, D. B OV i. A. 


Ramaswami Ayyar, M.R.Ry. T. 8. A. 
Ramamuiti Pautulu Garu, Rao Sahib. 
Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayao, Raja Gahid:r 
Reed, Miss M, 

Recs, O M 

Reid, Frederick David 

Reid, 1. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard Willlam 
| Richmond, ‘Thomas 
| Rivington, Th2 Kev. Canon, C.&. 
Roberts, De. A, G, 

Hobson, Dr. Robert George 

Rost, Lt.-Col. Brneat Reinbold 

Row, Dr. Raghavendra 

Roy, Babu Harendra Lal 

Ruddic, Mrs, M, I. 

Sackett, The Revd. F C. 

Samthar, Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Tan) Sahib of 
Saniiva Rao, Mrs. Padma Bal 
Sarabhai Ambalal 

Sawday, Rev. G. W. 
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Schofield, Miss M T 

Schucren, Rev.I atherT T Vander 

Schuyler, Mrs Elslo Harris 

Scott, Doctor A 

Rcott, Mary H Hanlot 

Scott, Rev Dr H R 

Scott Rev W 

Scudder, Rev Dr. Lewis Rousseau 

Scudder, Miss Ida 

Sell, The Rev Canon Edward 

Sellos, Rev Lather Auguste 

Semple Lieut -Colonel Sir David 

Seshagiri Rao Pantulu, D B D 

Shah Nawaz Tk cum 

Sharp, Sir Henry 

Sharpe, Rev CL D 

Sharpe, Waltcr Samuel 

Sheird, 0 

Sheppard, Mrs Adeline B 

Sheppard, William J)idsbur\ 

Sherratt, The Rev W 

Shillidy Ibe Rey John 

Shore, Licut -Colonel Robert 

Shoubridge Lieut Col C A G 

Shroff, S P 

Singh, Munshi Ajit 

Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 

Simpson, Miss Jessie Phandora 

Skinner, The Rev, Dr. William 

Skrefarnd The Rev Larsorsen 

Smith, Miss A C 

Smith, Lieut -Colonel Henry 

Smith, 

Solomon, Captain W E 

Sorabyl, Miss Cornelia (also bar ) 

Southon, Major Charles 

Souza, Dr A 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 

Spicer, Miss 

Stait, Dr Mrs. 

St Lucie Ri verend Mother 

Stampo William Leonard 

Stanes, Sir Robert 

Starr, Mra. L. A (with bar) 

Stephens, Ihc Ruv E C 

a henson, aint Mary Daphne 
tokes, Dr ‘William 

Stokes Lady A H 

Stratford, Miss L M 

Strutton, H H 

Stuart, Miss E G 

Sturarg The Rev O H 

Suhrawardy, Dr Hassan 

Sullivan, Rev Moth r Mary Columba 

Sutherland, Rev W 8 

hykes, Lady I 

Symons, Mrs M. L 

Talatl, Fdalji Dorabji 

Tayior, The Rev. Gcorge Pritchaid 

Tavior, Dr. Herbert F Lechmere 

Teichmann, G O 

Tha, U Shwe 

Thakral, Lala u! Chund 

Thomas, The Ve 

Thom , Miss ¥. 


Todd, Mrs BG 
lodhunter, Lad; Alice 
t onkingon, Mrs. L 


Tucker, Lieut.-Col. William Hancock 

Tunstall, Mrs L G 

Tweddle, Miss B M, 

Tydeman, B 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Ceoll Eark (with gold 


Tyrrell. eee Ool. Jasper Robert Joly 
ail, Mr C E 


Vand ke, Frederick Reginald 
Vaughan. Lieut Colonel Joseph Chailes Stolke 
Venkataratnam Nayudu, D B, Sir Raghupati 
Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 
Victoria Sister Mary 
Wake, Lt Col BE A (also bar ) 
Wakefield, George tila Campbell 
Liber al Lady Fan 
Walter, Major Albect Elijab 
Wanless, Mr. W. J. 
Werd, Lieut Col. Ellacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, Re J 
Weak, rit Revd H H 
Webb, Miss M V (also ‘gold bar ) 
Welr, "Mrs Thyra 


Wi stcott, The - Rev Dr. Foss. 


Whiticy, The Venerable Archdeacon, E H, 
Whitley, Rt Hon John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lient.-Colonel Edmund 

Will ngdon, ‘The Lady 

Wilson-J meee Joseph 

Wilson, 

Winter, Badger Francis Latimer 

Wood, Arthur Robert 

Woodard Miss A 

Wright Lady B 

Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Lieut -Col. Sir Francis Edward 


Recipients of the 2nd Class 
sets Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham- 


ma 
Abdul Ghani 
Abdu] Kadir 
Abdu] Majid Khan 
Abdur Razzak Ehan, Subadar 
Abram ,Miss M E 
Abul H Ussaln 
Achariyar,O BR 
Agha Mohamed Khall-Bio Mohamed Karim 
Albuquergue, Miss M 
Alexander, Miss J 
Aloxander, Mrs 8 
Alfred, Miss A 
Ajudhia Parshad, Rai Bahadur 
Ali Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Alien, Mirs Fannie 
Allen, Mrs. M. O. 
Allen, Miss Maud 
Amar N wee Lala 
Amar Singh 
Amelia, ev Mother 
Anestesic, Sister 
Anderson, Miss aoe Deane 
Anstie-Smith, Rov. G 
Antie, Jamshod)! Merwan}i 
Antia, J D 


Appaswami, Mrs 8 E 
Arndt, Mrs Phyllis Evelyn 
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Askwith, The Revd. FN. 
Wiliam 


Augusta, Sister Jeane 

sneuee The Rev. Father 

Aung, Mrs. fla 

Avargal, M B.By. T. K.M. 

Avargal, M R Ry. Tanjore Ekambaram Pillai 
Aziz usalp, Khan Sabib Mir 


Ba, San 

Baird, San Ba Miss E E. 

Baker, Miss F. A. 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Barellly 
Bala Krishna Shetty, MR Ry A 
Balbhadra Dass Mirhoutra 


Ball, Miss poucne Dorothy 
Ballantine, W J H. 

Banerjee, Abinash Chandra 
Bepat, Risaidar Sadashiva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley, Mias Jane Blissett 
Barkali Ali, Maulvi 

Barnabas, ‘Chomar Cunningham 
Barnes, Mrs A M 

Barnett, Mies Maude 

Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 

Barton, Miss E, G 

Barton. Mrs. Sybil 

Batra G L 

Baw, U. San 

Bazzilley, Miss M 

Beadon, Dr. M. (’Brien 


Reatson-Bell. The Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 


KOs.I,KOLE, 
Beaumont, T C, 
Beddy, Miss L 
Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 
Benjamin, Joseph 
oe The Rev. J G 


iss H M 
Berths, Alby Albert Clifford 


Beat, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas ier Zaoerbal 
Bhan, Lala Udha 


Bhatia, "Bibarilal 
Bhatt, ‘Mra Jank: Bal 
Bhaya, B R Khan Bahadur 
Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 
Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverahan 
Bidikar, Shankar Vithal 
Bigge, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 
Bihari Lal 
bin Bewarl Lal 

hari La 
Bird, Mrs D M 
Birla Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Birney, Mrs. 8. D. 
Blsheshwar Nath, Lala 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biswas, Miss 8. 
Blackham, Colonel Robert James 
Blackmore, Hugh 
Blackwood, John Ross 
Blair, Mrs, 8. ae 
Blair, The Rev. J 
Blenkinso mica Robert Kaye 
Boer ils Anna 

ian Mary Warburton 


Booth-Gravely, Mra Artha. 
Bose, Miss Mona (also bar ) 
Bose, Mrs Sharnolota 

Bose, Vivian 

Botting, W a Oy 

Bowen, Griffith 

Brahmacharl, B B 
Brahuspathy, Dr R 

Brander, Mrs Tsabel 

Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt -Col Arti.ur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Bridget, Mother Mary 

Brock, Miss Lillian Winifred 
Prough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Mrs k K 

Brown, Mrs Joan 

Buck, Mr H C 

Buck Mrs M 

Buckland, Mrs K L 

Buckley, The Revd A W 
Buckley, Miss Margaret Liiz beth (also (Bar) 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 


Buell, r 
Bunston, Sister I 
Bunter, J P. 


Burrows, Mrs Olive 
Burt, Bryce Chudleigh 
Burton, Misa 


Cain, Mrs, Sarab (also Bar) 

Caleb, Mrs M 

Callaghan, H. W 

Cama, Dr Miss I’reany 

Cama, Miss T J H 

Camptell, Misa Gertrude Jane 
Campbell, Miss Kate 

Campbell, Miss Susan 

Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Mias Amy Wilson 
(ardow Lhe Rey Lous 

Carey, Miss B B 

Cart, Mins Emma 

Carr, Thomas 

Case, The Revd B ( 

Cashmore, The Revd T IE 

Casaela, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakrabarti, H K 

Chakravarti, Tal eee Birendra Nath 
Chakravarti, Mr G 

Chalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Ohandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterji, Anadj Nath 


Chatterjee, Mrs Oula Bala 
Chetty, Mrs A A 

Ohirag Din, Scth 

Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Karnidhan 
Clancey, John Charies 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clark, Miss M. 

Clarke, Misa Flora 
Claypole, Miss Henrietta 
Olerke, Honorary Major Louls Arthur Henry 
Cleur, A. F, 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
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Cocke, A. B. 

Coslho, VA 

Collins, Mrs I GQ. L. 
Colyer, Mra 

Connor, W, A. 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coorobes, Josiah Waters 
Cooper, cha Fite Marjoric Olive 
Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr Alice 

Cottle, Mrs. Adela (also bar) 
Coutts, J. 5. 


Coxon, Stanley Willism 

Crozier, Dr. J. 

Cumming, James Willlam Nicol(also Bar) 
Commings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cumruddm, K § 

Cutting, Rev. Willlam 

Dabreu, Miss P. 

DaCosta, Misa Zilla Edith 

Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanco 

DaGama, Accacio 

D’ Albuquerque, Cajctantuho Francis 

Dairymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Yaniel, J. 

Daniela, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 

Das, Niranjan 

Das, Ram Lala 

Das, The Rev. Andrew Prabhu 

Dass, Malik Narain 

Dastoor, P. 8. 

Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 

Davare, Miss Anandibal. 

Davidson, Captain D. J. 

Davies, Mias Harriet 

Davis, Mise B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 

Daweaon, Alexander Thomas 

Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 

Deane, George Archibald 

Deanc, Mrs. M. 

DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 

De hal ae Capi. H.F. 

Deragari, P: 

Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 

Dew, Lady 

DeWachter, Father Francis Xavier (also Bar) 

Dewes, Licat, Colonel] Frederick Joseph 

Dexter, T. 

i yhanpat Ral, Rai Sahib 
Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 
Dilshad Begu ™m 

Dockrell, Major Morgan 

Doren, Miss A. B. Y. 

Dotiwala, K. B. Merwanji Cooverji. 

Drake, Miss Joan 

Drummond, Rev. 0. C. 

D Mrs, Christiana Mary 

Dube, F hag wat! Charan 
Dan, M 

Duncan "Mrs. BM. 
Dunk, Mre, M, B. 
Durlan Singh, Rao ee 
Dotta, Meta Harn 
Dwane, Mrs, ‘ay 


, George 
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Hastiey, Mrs. Esme 
li, ig a aaa Edward Arnold 
Ls ie @, Mrs, M ok. 


Gitiot, Mrs. 1. B. 
Elmes, mgt § 
Elwes, Mra. A 
Emily, Sister Edith 

Ennis, Miss E J. 

Esch, Dr. 0. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Cereiig 
Evans, Miss J,. 

Fairelaugh, Miss Lillan. 

Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farhat Bano 

Faridoonji, Mrs. Filla 

Farnre, Mra. K. 

Foul, Sister L, 

Faw cett, Mra. Shas Mary 
Fazal Elahi, Wes. R. 8. 
Feegrade, Bg. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Fernand sg, L. P. 

french, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H, M. 

Virth, Mrs. G. E. M. 

IKisk, Miss N. B 
| Pitegerald, Mr E. H 

Flanders, Mrs. H. 
| Flashman. Thomas Charleo 
| “lemina, Sister Mary 

Flint, Dr. E. 

Foghen, Rev. J. P. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain Pr. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 

Frances, Sister Jane (also Bar ) 
Francis, W, 

Franklin, Misa MW. E, : 
Franhlin, Miss M. A. 

Fraser, Kobert Thomson 
Frohlich, Mr. J. E. 

i‘yson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur landit Tara Dutt 
Gajjar, Mra. Shivaganuri 
Gandhy, Mr. Pestonj! Jamsetji 
Garbett, Mra. J. 

Garthwaite, Liston 
|Gnse, Rev. J. 

Gaskell, WwW. 

(ateley. Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jeasic Eloanor 
Ghosc, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
(those, Babu J. N, 

Ghose, 8. K. 

Ghulam Bart, Mrs. 

Ghulam Haidar 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawas 
Giffard, Mra. Alice 

Qlilespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R. J, 

Glanvillo, Miss - FP, (also Bar) 
Gmeiner, Mise J, 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Eperren iy The Rev. Canon Malcolin George 


opel ¥, Mr. 
solyi-at wialyar, Diwan Bahadur, Mal- 


wee a ae | i A. 
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Gorman, Patrick James 
Gowardhandas , Chatrabhu) 
Govind Lal, Lala 
Grant, Lieut.-Oolonel John Wey miss 
Grant, Migs Jean 
Grant, The Rev. John 
Grant, De. Lilian Womyes (albo Bar.) 
Gray, "Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Comunissary ee David 
Greany, Peter Maw 
Greenway, Mr. A. i. 
Greenwood, D. A. 
Greg, L. H. 
Griessen, Albcrt Edward Plerre 
Guilliford, The Rev, Hesry 
Gumblev, Mr. Douglas 
rales Trimbak Raghunath 
Gyi, U. Maung 
Haaf, Rev. E A. 
Hadi, Dr. D. A. 
Hadow, Rev. Frank Burncess 
Haliyati Malik 
Hanrahan, W. G. 
Harding, Miss 
Harper, Tho Rev. A. E. 
Harris, Miss A. M. 
Harris, A. R. 
Harris, Dr. B. 
Harris, Miss 8, 

n, Mrs. M. P 
Haragi, Robert Tullis 
Hartley, Mrs. P 
Harvey, Miss ih inuie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Rev. A. J. 
Hatch, The Rev. W. J. 


Raworth, } icut.-Col. Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hay, Mins E. 
Haves, Miss Mary Lavioia 
Hayes, Captain P. 
Hayness, A. G. 
Hedinger, Charles Gevige 
Henzy, Sister I, 
Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rey. G. E. 
Fligginbottom, Mrs EC. 
Ait ices Andrew Frank 


Hodis: Rav. J.Z. 
Hoff, Sister W. J. K 
Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, §£.7. 
Hogg, Miss J. 
rk a a 
Hogg, Miss 
Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major =e Napier 
Holdforth, Miss E 
Hollie? Miss Tlloon Mabel (alse Bar) 
Q 
Hellwey, Mice ik. B. 
Holman, oo Charlotte 


Holmes, R 
Hower, Charies zona 
Hoogewerf, Edmun 
Hope, Dr, Charles Ted Standish 


Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hoakings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 

Htin yaw, Mus 

Hughes, nk Jonna 
Huahes, Misa ee Bell 


Hunt, Ma 
Hunter, denoras ‘Captain James 


Hutehiacs, Sai ties my 
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qrahim, Maulyj Muhammed 
Ngan Ali 


nglis, Mis. Ellen 

Ireland, The Rey, W.I° 

Irvine, 'B A. 

Tye1, Subharayappa Rama 
Jackson, Mrs. Kkmma 

Jackson, Mrs. K, 

Jaljee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

Jamis, Mrs. Rewati 

Jamna Prasad 

lantht Miss Mulyil 

Jervis, Mrs idith 

Jesson, Miss Matyorie Wilhelmina, 
Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Gunest, Ven vatesh 
John, Rey. Brother 

Tohnston Augustus Frederick 
Johustone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs Rosalie 

Jones, Vrs. V. R B. 

Jones, Rev. D. £ 

Joncs, The Rev. John Petir 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 

Jones, [he Rev John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A. V, 

Joshee, dD. i 


Joshi, Rai Bahadur K 0. 

Joshi, Narayan Mathar 

Joshi, Irimbak Warinan 

Joti Prasad, Lala 

Joti Rain 

Joyee, Mra. HE. L 

Judah, Mrs. 8. 4. 

Juld,¢ BR. . 

Ju galdse, Mo. 

Junz, Soer, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Kay) Hirilal Lillubhat 
Kalubava, Azum Kesar! ahn 
Kanoo, Yasuf 

Kanga, Mrs. 

Kapadia, M, K. 

ka ilu, Miss Mottbar 

Karanjla, Mr B.N. 

Karve, Dhondo Kesh y 
Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabai 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 

K¢ lly, Missa Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V.N., rhe Rev. 

Kenvou, Mie WD, 

Ker, Thomas 

Khamilena Sailo 

Khan, Hon. Lieat-Nawab Jawshed Alu 
Khan, Mra. 

Khan, Mrs. Gracie. 

Kharshedji, Mias 8 N, 
Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath 

King, Miss Kilsie 

King, Rev, Dr. R. A. 

King, Robert Stewart (also bar) 
Kirloskar, Lakshman Lashinath (also Bit ) 
Kitchin, The Revd. J. 

Kitchin, Mrs. M, 

Kiein, ©. H. 

Knight, H. W. 

Knollys, Lieut.-Col. Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Ma ao Robert Welland 
Kothari, 5. 
Kreyer, Lleut,-Colonel Frederick August 

Christian 
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Krishnan, Rao Bahadur Kottay! 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Krishnaswami Chetty, MR Ry. C. V. 
Krishnaswam! Chetty, Mrs C 
Kugler, Miss Anna Sarab (also Bar) 
Kumaran, P. L. 

Kyaw, U. Po. 

Lajja Ram 

La), Miss Grace Sohan 

Lala Jai Deva. 

Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambourn, G, 

Lang, Joho 

Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss J L. 

Laudcrs, Miss V 

Lawrence, Captam Henry Rundle 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveley 
Laxton Miss Kh 

Lazuus Mis H M 

Lear, A. M. 

Lec, Miss B 

Leaiie Leycester Hudsun 

Levi, Miy 8 E. 

Lilawati, Miss 

Linforth, Miso I 

Little, Mr. M. 

Lioyd, Miss Bll zabeth 

Lloyd, Mrs. E, M. 

Lloyd, Mis V M 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Marie 

Locke, Robert Henry 

Lod], Khan Bahadur Bhakhir Muhi-ud Din Khan 
Longhurst, Miss H. G. 

Lorimer, Mrs 

Lovrain, Rev J H. 

Low, Sir Charles Ernest 

Luce, Miss L. E 

Luce, Mra Tu Tee 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 

Luderz Miss V 

Lunazz, The Rev Father 

Lund, George 

Lundin, Sister M I. 

MacAlister, The Rev. G. 

MacArthur, Miss V. E 

MacFarlane, Miss E M. 

Mackay, Rev. J. 8. 

Mackay, Mrs S M 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGrego 
Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackenzie, Miss Mina 

MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 
MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 
MacMarquir, J 

MacNas, Mre. M 

Macknee, H. ©. 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 
Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda (also Bar) 
Macphall, The Rev. James Mcrry 
Macrae, The Rey, Alexander 

Madan, Mr. Rustam}i Hormas)! 
Maddox, Lieut -Colonel Ralph Hanry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary, Cuddalore 
Mrs, E. M. 

Allanor Khan 


K.8. 
Manubal Bapat, Mrs 
Manwaring, Ariss A., E 
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Maracan, Esmal] Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marker, Mrs. Arabal Ardashir. 
Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lione 
Marshall, W. J. 

Martin Mish A P 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of 8t. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Marzban, Phirozshah Jehangir J.P. 
Masani, Rustam Peston}! 
Mathias, P. F. 

Maung Maung 

Maung, U. Ba 

McCarthy, Lady 

McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McElderry, MissS L, 
McGuire, Hugh William 

M cIlwrick, Lesile 

Mckee, Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Misa Allice Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, M.D. 
McNeill, Miss W. H. 
McRobbie, Miss 8. L 

Mead, Rev, Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev. Father KE. 
Mehta, Mrs. Homia, M B.8. 
Mehta, Khan Saheb M.N. 
Mehta, Vaikuntrai Lallubhai 
Menesse, N H 

Meyer, E. 

Middicton Stt wart, Mis D 
Mill, Miss C, R, 

Miller, Capt. L G. 
Minniken, Mrs V W 
Mirikar, Narayanrao Yeshwant 
Misra, Misa Sundri Singh 
Mitctheson, Miss 

Mitra Mra Dora 

Modi, I). N. 

Mody,S R 

Mohammed Mhan 

Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslov 
Vivore, Miss Eleanor Loulea 

Moorehouse, Rev, H. A, D, 

Mordecii, T 

Morrison, Miss M. H, 

Motilal, Seth of Piparia 

Mott, J. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 

Moxon, Miss Lais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conjeevaram Manickam. 
Mugaseth,Dr K.D. 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh K, 
Mokharji, Babu Jogendra Nath 

Vukerj!, Babu Hari Mohan 

Mukerji, Rai Sahib A. EK, 

Muller, Miss Jenny 

Murphy, Edwin Joseph 

Murray, A, Esq. 

Mya,U. Po. 

Myres, Miss J. L, 

Nag, Mrs. Sasi Muokhi 

Nalmullah, Mohamed 

Nand Lal 

Nacum Abbo 

Napier, Alan Bertram 


Kasar-t-Hind Medal 


Narain, Har 

Niravyan Canajl Rao Rao Sah b 
Narayanjee I aljee 

Natay inapwami Chitty D BG 
Narayan Singh, Ral Sahib 
Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manek)i h harscdji 
Nuv ukir, Miss Ruby 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Naylor, Miss N I 

Navudu Hav Sahib Gudalorc Rap _annyakulu 
Neill Rev C 

Newman, Miss Liizabcth Maury 
Nicholson, Rev 

Noble, Dr W A 

Noemi Riv Mother 

Norns Mia ( (N appur) 

Norris Miss € (Jttn-ptta) 
Norris Miss Mug ue 

Noves Mis VM L Nelly Vale 
Oakley, Mis Winfred | i-wvaid 
O Brien Licut -Colonel 

() Conor, Brian Ldward 

Ogilvie Migs I 

O Hara, Miss Margaret 

Ol], Lrank Shepherd 

Oldreive Rev 1 

Qhiyvr Mis € J 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Qim Wis J 

Orr, Adolphe Lrnest 

Orr, James Pcter 

Orr, Mra Amy 

O Sullivan Miss 1 

Qutram Ihe Rev A 

Owen, Mr © 

Owen, Major Rubcrt Janes 
Owens, Miss Bertha 

Pal, Babu Bara la Sundar 

Palo Licut Col Randle Iloerry 
Puchure Mrs Umoibil 

Park, Lhe Rev George W 
Parhcr, Miss Ada 1 mma (Use Bi) 
Parker, Dr (Miss) H 

Parker, Mra R J 

Parsons lvonald 

Pitch Miss Kk 

Patel, Khan Buhadur buy 1j: Dotaby: C1! 
Patel OG 

Paterson M]js8 Rachel 

Patrich, sister 

Pearce Miss A 

Poarce Miss M M 

Pearce, W 

Parson DT A 

Penn, The Rev W ¢ 

Popocr, Rev Peter Abruiim 
Petigara, BR J 

Pettigrew Iho Rv Willlam 
Pha Htaw Mis Moa Ma I iti 
Phadke, V E& 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret (uso Bur) 
Philips [he Revd A 

Phelps, Mra Maude Marion 
Phips Mis fC M 

Philip, Mrs A J 

Pierce, Miss Ada Loulse 

Piggott Miss kt 

Piggott C W OM 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravaul 
Pim, Mrs Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charlies Digb) 
Pinto, J L 

Sinto Miss Preciosa 
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litul N A 

Pitambc rdas Laxtnidas 

Pittar DA 

llowden Lt Col Tresor Chichele 
Polke te Rot rts Miss Ad latde 
Pope Mis Jndith Chevatlic 

1 pen sister } than Victoia 
lortor Miss ] 

losn tt Mis IJ 

Powell, Tohu 

Ltabhu Anantr3o0 Raght nath 
Proha.y Gopal Chin iio 

Riatuly Maio Gh oud) ugg 

Irince Miss G 

Lragid Capt fulsi, of Nepal 
Prisaid, Jshwort 

Pil hdas She vakram 

Irtice Ihe R vod ustace Dickinson 
Ftid¢aux Urank Winckworth \ustice 
Tiovost I ather J 

funh Min J J 

Purshotamdas | hakurd ts 

Quinn MisA M 

Lunt Khan Bal slut MT 
Rahim Ablul Parzele Saryid Sar lat 
Rihmin Wis 4 4 

Rihm ¢ Fils 

Raf Rabu Ram Kinkar 

Rij Narayiun Jeu Babe lu 

Rat Mis Helen Anta Wuacdonal i 
Rajadnya RN 

ha » Tala Diy ali 

tum Late Ianshi 


{| Ram, Rarbahvlirdvaurala 


Riumaswimi Rio Sibcb Colitt a 
Ramiunbhar Via Viibyijami MBL 
Ramzopal Mallani Seth 
Ringiswaim Briuhusy ith: Dt 

Ranjit Singh 

Runkine MisS J 

li Wdoky VS 

Raphac) hy hatcl Abriham 

Rattan Chand 

Ritviyl Dinshith Dilal 


Rattansi Muljl 

Raushan Lal 

Kay Babu Sarat (hintri 

Ray Chontial 

Rav, Harendra Nath 

R beu> Tous Johu Alfid 

Rebcllo L A OC 

hed, Lady 

hod jhe Rev Tames 7 tter 

hocae the Rey Lhomas Willou lity (alo tou) 
KR chards Mrs U 1 

hi Qardson Mrs € ath roc Stuart 
hihuton Ih Rv KR ¢ 

Ricu Rev Lather icter Johu 

Rinwi) Mrs VN V 

hiveninig, Lhe Rev Dr 

Robarts Mayor Charles stuart Hinult no 
Rovets, Wis H 

Roberts, The Rev 

Roberts Lh Kv J W 

ob 1fson Wiss M 

Robits nn Vrodok 

hobilliard 

Robinson [nut Colonel! Willam Hi ny Tannes 
Robson J 

Rocke Captain Cyril FE \ Spence 

hoc Culone Cyril Har ourt 

Roc Urs } bth Maly 
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Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 
Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Ross, F, W. 
Tuuklupabai, Dr. Miss (also Bar). 
Rulach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rushforth, Mrs. W. 
Rustomjl Faridoonji 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs, Bapsy 
Sackett, Mra. E. 
Sadiq, Shame-ud-dio 
Sadlier, A. W. oneal 
Sage, Miss M. D 
Sahai, Raw (also Bat), 
Sahan Ram Kall 
Sahay, Lala Deonath 
Sahctvala, Khan Sahtb Ismaily) Abiul Hussain 
Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 
Samuele, Joseph 
Saunders, Mise V.G. 
Savidge, Rey. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 
Sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 
Schultze, The Bev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 
Scott, Dr. D MN. (also Bar), 
Scott, Migs I. 
Sevtland, Lieut.-Colonel David Wilson 
Seagrave, Q 8 
Sen, Dr, P, C. 
Sethna, Dr. k. 5. 
Shuh Babu Lal Behar. 
Shah, Mohamed Kama. 
shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (also Bar), 
Heaney na Abdul All, Mrs. 
Sharpe, Miss N 
Sharpe, Miss P, E, 
Shastriyar, C. V. 
Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Shiveshwarkur, R. V. 
Shripad a ar Belvalkar. 
Shroff, Dr. E. D 
Shunkcr, Cici] Percival Vancontre 
Shyam Rikb. Raja francis Xavier 
Shyama Charan Bhattachary1, Rai Bahadur. 
Siddcna, Mrs. 
Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrocke 
Simkina, Charles Wylki s 
Simon, Miss M. 
Simonsen, J. L. 
Simpson, Mrs. 
Sims, Mrs. A. 
Sime, Mir, UF 
rr edtglire Eeoby 
ingh, Kanwar Ghamand! 
fingh, Ap}i Dhul 
Slagh, Babu Kesho 
Singh, Beba Ramadhari 
Singh, Bhai Ganga 
Bingh, Bhai Lehua 
Singh, Bhat Takhut 
Siogh, Makkhan 
Singh, Kev, P L. 
“as ak Hag Sundar 


, Haamant 
Singh, rare Gur 
Bingh, G 


Singh, Bo Miss L. N, V. 
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Sisingi, J. 

Skrine, Mrs. D, F, 

Slater, A. E. 

Smail, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss J. F. 

Smith, Misa J. H 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambery 
smith, Miss Katherloc Mabel 
Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 

Smvth, A, 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 

Somervell, T. W. 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 


Sorabji, Miss 8. 

Spenccr, Lady E.M. 

Spurgin, Mrs. Francis Clare 

Sri Ram Kunwar 

Srivastava, R. . 

Stanicy, Mrs. S, A 

Starte, Oliver Herold Baptist 

3teel, Alexander 

Steele, The ate John Ferguscn 

Steele, M yA 

Stephens, ohn Hewitt 

Stephens, Mra. Grace 

Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 

Stewart, Miss BE, F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 

Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorn 

Stewart, Thomas 

Stillwell, D1. (Miss) Kifhe, M.D. 

St Colette, The Rev Mother, 

St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 

St. Joseph, J. 

stockings, The Rov. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 

Subbu Lakslim! Amnmal, Hishiyar Subrahmanya 
Ayyar. 

Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur, 

.Uultan Ahmed K ban 

Zander Lal 

Sundrabai, Bai 

Swaln, Mra. Walker 

Swainson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swamj Sh amananda 

Swanzy, Mrs M. A. 

Swift, Miss Eva 

Swinchatt, C. H. 

Swinhoe, R.C.J. 

Swies, Miss Emily Constance 

Symes, Miss Kathleen Mabsl 

Tahairuloessa Chandhurani. 

falcherkar, M.O, A. 

Talyarkhaa, Mrs. M 

Caleyaikhan, Manekshah Canasha 

falib Mahdi Khan, Malik 

Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 

Tarafdar, 8. K. 

Tarleton, Mrs. Lucy 


Tair 

Taslor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux (also Bar) 
Tavlor, Mrs. Florence Pridcaux 

Taylor, Miss M. A 

Taylor, Mrs. Ma‘ Louise. 

Tayler, John Norman 


Tha, Maung ~~ 
Thein, Maung Po 
Theobald, Mrs Mrs, (also Bar) 
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Thimmayya, Mrs, K. 8. 
Thiruvenkata Achariyar, Mra Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances HWiivabcth 
Thomas, H, 
Thomas, Mrs, Mabel Fox 
Jhemas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alioe 
Thompson, R 
Thoy, Herbert Dorsinick 
Thungamma, Miss Bolar 
Tilak, H. Vishwanath 
Timothy, Samuel 
Tirunarayana Achariyar, M R Ry M A P 
Tomkins, Slr Lionel Linton 
Tonkloson Mrs, Edith 

all, Miss Emma 
mene atti IMC 
Turner, Mrs. Vera 
U Ba Lwin 
(/mabai, Mre P, 


Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, Khin 
Muhammad 
Vail, 0. E, 
V ejitdar, Mrs. Hormusji Manech j! 
Mrs. K. 


Bahadur 


ale, 

Valentine,Capt C RB. 

Vardon, A.C 

Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo 

veron Restore eet Indore 
ijayaraghava Acharyar 

Visvesvaraya, Sir Mokshagundam 

Vurghese, Diwan Bahadur Goo1 zc Thomas 

Wait, William Pot Lamilton 

Wakeman, Mrs, E 

Walavatullah, Khan Bahadur Ilafl2 Muhammad 

Walewalker, P, ppeurae 

Walford, Miss Zoe 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 

Waltors, Miss W. E, 

Walton, Mrs, Julia. 

Ward, Mr. W A. P 

Warhurst, Capt A E. 

Warren, Miss Rosamund 

Wares, Nonald Horne 

Wehb- Ware, Mrs. Dorothy 

Weighell, Mies Anna Jane 

Western, Mies Mary ? is: Ila 

Weth, Mrs. Rosa 

Whitaker, Mis M f 

White, Mise J. 

White, Mrs A M W 

White, The Riv V J 

Whitecombe, Miss A 

Wigfall, R G 

Wildman, Miss Eligabeth Annie 

Wilkinson, wae - 

Wilkinron, M 

Williama, Davia t Phillips 

Willama, Mrs 

Willis, arti Florence (race 

Willis, Miss 8, 

Wilson, Francis H 

Wilson, Miss nna ‘Margaret (also Bar) 
ilson, The Rev J. 

Wince, Miss Jane 

Wise man, Capt. Charlies Sheriffe 

Wiser, Mrs. C. V. 

Woerner, 7 Lydia 


weod 

ey Rey. - 
Wright, Mra F. G. 
Wright 


/Mre. B. 


. Rose, Babu P 
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Wrieht, Mrs § 

Wylie, Mise Iris Eleanor 
Wyneas, Mrs, Ada 

Yen Singh 

Yerbury, Dr. 7 

Young, Dy M ¥ 


Recipients of the rd Class. 


Ajwani RJ 

Angkr, Mrs M 

Arali, 8 G 

Bich, KR ¢ 

Bulkas Mis N JT 

Bisht, Jomadar Sultan Singh 

h 

Buck JT 

Burgess Mrs (Sind Red € ross Society) 

Chandra Singh Lana Nath, Clin Hilly Battalion 
Choudhiny, Mrs N 

Darhup, S 
Dosa P PF T 
Los, Wis 1B 
Galvinkir S ok 
Ghhody, BON 
Guliapi, Wis 
(rorde, S 

Gupta J DP 
Gupta, J € Sn 
Havildar, Mis B 
Henderson G 
Jabbar Maulyi Ab lul 
Jankinith Miss 4 
Jawadehar S KR 
Johnstone Miss 4 
Joshi K 
hajrolkar AR 
Kiama Mes PD D 
hamit \ M 
Karm)u GK 
Kothunds G 2 


Kotwal, Hasildar Mastu Singh 
kulkarni 2B D 
halkhuim, DT 

luhni khON 

lewis Mrs M ( 

Lobo, J J 

Manual irs JT R DY. 
Marwad) | M 

Wiiza Syed Absuu 
Mulla I Ak 

Neg) Hasildar Major Mor Sing 
O Brin) Miss M 
Parshad, M J 

Patil HR 

Patil WG 

Patil, M oY 

Patd § R 

Pillai, T M = Woraiwswivm 
Punthakey J fk 

Puramk (Dharwar Vanita Sova Shama) 
Rahman M ! 
Rangachuya Mrs 
Richards, Mias A MM. 
Routh, Babu J ¢ 

Roy, Babu & B 

Sahai J. 

Saran, & 

Sen, ae Rev YP A N, 
Smith, W 

U Pu 

Wadhwani, H R 

iWahia, Saedar Abdul 


kr M 


ALDUI KARIM 
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ABDUI HAVILD Sin KAHAN BAHADUR DiwaN,' ARDUSSAMAD KHAN 


Bar-at law, hi ¢ If ont Chief Minister 
Kapurthala State 6b 15 October 18S1 m a 
daughter of hhan Sahib Sheikh Amir ud Din, 
retired Ixtra Asstt Commissioner in_ the 
Punjab Lduc Government College, Lahore 
and Tinolns Inn Lonton Jud. 1909 

Supcrintantont oof the © nsus Operations 
1911, Hoad of the Txecutive and Revenue 
Deptr 15 Mashir Mal lcllow of the Punjab 
University , Tately Member Punjab J ¢gis 
lative Council, Chief Scerctary Mirch 1915, 
Chicf Minister 1020 khan Bahidin (1915) 
OBL, (191s) ©1211 9 (11.3)—hnighted 
srd June 1933 Appointee | by the Govanment 
of Indiv Chiuirman of the Tanking JT nquiry 
Cominitter tor the Contiuly Admunistercd 
Aris 13.9 0 Delegate at the Assembly 
of Jen.ue ot Nations in 1931 Address 

Lapurthila 


Ba MITC 
I. Mcoinber, Connal 
Member Bengal Legislitive Council 


Mautavr 
Government pensioner 
of State 


since 19.6 Trestdcnt 9 Bennal Jacsidency 
Musiim betcue Hon Pall wo f thie Calcutta 
Tauivet ity & LO Aun ust The m Ave bi 


Ahiatum ot (al ntti J dc SyNhet ind € veutt ¢ 
Stirted as iv teacher in the C uleufta Madtasih 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for M uhomedan 
Ldueation for about 145 yeirs inspector of 
Bchools, Chittagong Division for about fiv 
years Publications History of Indi for 
Beginners in Joglish Bengili Windi and 
Urdu = Students) History of Indi: = Ihe 
Mahomedan {| mpirc in Indi: in Benegal 
Hints on Cliss Manaysement and Mcthod >! 
Leachman Panelist Mahem odin bu ttior 
m lenpal (Punish) amt d dim © ontaabutio 
to Scienec and Civil atien (Enh hy iff 
181, Wellesley Squire Caleutta 


ABDUL QAIYUM Niwib Sir Sahibvada 
BCE! (1917) 6 1866 formerly in] orelgt 
and Politxal Depirtmcont , Government o; 
India and Pol Agent Khyber Blick Moun 
tiin Lxpedition 1888 (despitches) Samoinz 
Dxpedition 1891, Tirth J xpedition 1897 & 
(despatches Khon Buihidur) Z.kka hhel 
Expedition 1908 (( IT 1), on Indo Afghan 
Boundary Commns 1809465, his been an 
MTA_ since 1923 received title Nawab 
1915, and Kaisar{ Hind Gold Medal 1929 
On of the founders of and Jife Hony Seesetary 
Islamia College, Peshawar Mumber, Indian 
Round Table Conference  Lirst Minister 
N W F P Government Addnss Pcshawar 


ABDURRABMAN Muhimmudl Sir At (1934) 
Doctorite m Jaws (1934) Khin Bibada 
1928 6 5 Oct TS) Fdue St) Stephen 
Collge Delhi graduate im Arts 1907 
m Jaw 1910 Advocate ot the High Court 
of Tahore benfor Vice Tresidont = Delh 
Muniipal Comnuttee 1925 28 Deu of the 
ree of Law Delhi University 1027 34 
Vice Chancellor of the Unnosaty of Pclh. 
a Addriss 26 Tcto7shih Road New 
ah 


ABHIDANANDA, HIs 


SAHLA7ADA, SIR, 
C1! kt, 1934) Holds 1st Class Waisar } 
Hind Chit Mimster Rampur State 06 
Septembcr 1874 m A Princess ot Buling 
Jamily of lohiroo State Educ In Indi 
under J mopean Lutois Pryate Secretary 
to His late Highness 1894 to 1900 Chict 
Secret tury 1000 to 1930) Chicf Mimeter 1930 
onwirds was deputed as an Adviscr 
to Indian Statcs Delegation Round Table 
Contercnce August 1931, Impcrtal kcono- 
mic =Contcrence, Ottiwa May 1932 and 
Dek gate on behalf of Indiin States to the 
Agsemhlv of Jecigue ot Nations 19338 
Addiess Ihe Mall, Rampur (State) UP 


API RCROMBIE ‘Sm Jonn Rornirison, ht 


(1)3>) Merchant, Director, Wilson Tatham & 
(o,1td b& Junc 11,1888 m Lisk Maude d 
of], W CollinisateIl1¢C 8 Pdue Cheltenham 
Coll Came to India as Assistant in 1910, 
ene I A R O Feb 1915 Joined 18th 

GO TJancers in France May 1916 active 
yervice in Lrance May 1016— Maich 1918 and 
in Jalestine March 1918—Ieb 1919 Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches Vice- 
Proeident, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925) - President, 1930 Member Bombay 
legislative Council 192526 and 1930-3] 
17H 4 Honekhonz Bink Pwmldm. Chi h 
wite Straat Bombay 


NOMUNIKSS SRF MAT 
SWAMI PH] (New York) President, 
Ramaknshna Vedanta Soucty Calcutta, 
Spiritual Jcacher Lecturer and Author b Oct 
2 1866 Fduce Calcutt, University Dr 
aiple of Sti Ramakiishna Paramahamsa and 
a Spiritual lrother of SHami Visckananda, 
» Trustee of the Belur Mith and Ramakrishna 
Mission Went to Iondon in 1896 to Jecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedant.) In 1897 
went to New York, U S A, and oiganised 
the Vedanta Soc ty of New York Lectured 
before cducational institutions socicties and 
universities for twenty five years in England, 
America and Canada’ Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and estabUshed the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt Howrahand of Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- 
pur of Chatia Bhaktashram Dist Serampur 
ap well as of Abhcudananda Ars 

Calif US \ Lubluations Reincarnation 

Spintuil Unfoldment Philosophy of work 

IIow to be a You Davine Heritage of 
Man ‘ScIf knowledge (Atma Jnan) India 
and hcr People Gospe) of Ramakrishna, 
Sayings of Ramakrishna Human Affection 
and Divine Love Great Saviours of the 
World, “ ‘The Doctrine of Karma” ‘ The 
Religion ofthe Twentieth Ccntury, “TI ectures 
and Addresses in India, '* and a number of 
pamphlets in English and Bongall, Founder 
and Kditor of Irsewa-Bant,an illustrated Benali 
monthly Magazine ofthe R K V_ Buticty 
Address famahrishna Vedanta Society, 
19/H, Raja Kaj hisson Street, Calcutta 
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ACLAND, RicHaRD DyKs, The Right Rev (vo Itd orgmal member, 1 P Chamber 
M A, Bishop of Bombay, (1929) 6b 1881 of Commerce Seery U P Hindu Sabha 
Edue Bedford and Oxford Deacon 1905 Jlected Wembcr of the first Bar Council 
Priest 1906 Curate St Mary’s, Slough 1905 Avra Province President Agarwil ‘Seva 
10, 8 P G Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha Sanufi (Social Service and Scouting) Mem 
ur, Dapoli Bombay, 1911 1929 Address | ber Hindu fiw Research Society Member of 
ishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill Bombay 6 | Court Renires Hindu University President, 
Defcnceless Prisoners Aid Soclety Secretary, 
M A (amb) MT Mech },DSO (1916) = #Corge Lown, Allzhabad 
GCOMG (1917) CB (1938) HKnogintctr im 
Chict, Army Hcadquirters Jndia since May 
1932. 6 13 May 1876 m Margant AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH Nawab Shah 


Henderson 1905 Ldue Wellington College Rookh Yar J B 
KR M Academy Woolwih kings Colleze, ung Bahaduar (1923) b 1874 


Camiridge (lellow Commoner) Jirst Com Cldest 8 of Aga Akbar Shah gs of H H the 
mission In Ro} 189) served throughout) rst Aga Khan m e d@ of the late Aga 
S Afnean War, 1899 1900 Gieit Wir Shahibuddin Shah (1897), Edue  Lngksh 


1)141938 Promoted to Major Gencru in and Persian Hon ADU to Wf EH the 
sche aa Aimy Hevdquarters DoW Nizam of Hyderabid 1918, Ton Private 


Scictary to H He the Aga khan, 1900 MJ 


ADDISON fur Hon wir Mk Jesu: (Sin) 62 ¢% President Poona Suburban = Municipe 
JAMES MA BSC) (KT 1935) Puisne Judge | lity 192» to 1931 Founder ind Pesident 
High Court Tiuhowe & 1) Nov 1879 m Vela Scrvints of Islam Soclety Poona 1926 


May Dalphine Cons Fdu BauffAcidemv — ey Director Queen Mirys Technical School 
ind Abcrdeacn University 1896 OL Pisa dinto 
lng “Ciak SASie va 100)--StaAIGE cat for Distbled Indlin Soldurs Kirkee 1928 


Univcraty (lege Tondon during year ot life Lellow Royu Society of Arts (London) 
pee Distt Judge Della 1909 11 since 1927 President, Poona Distnet Muslim 


pou) Jind Ac yusition Officer New Dell T duc itional Soviet a 
Wi215 Judge Small Cuses Court Simla onl Sovicty Poona since 1928, ete 


W917 20) District und $ sstions Judzc Rawal Addresa 13 Conniught Rod Poona 
pind: 19.0 2% Additional Judge High Court 


lahore Wo» Putrsne Inder Hinh Cowt 
Jahore 1927) Ap Chi i Justice Cahore Hieh AGORI BARTIAR RAJ Rava SHARD 


Cauct id fbi a High Courk Talore MaHISH FRASAD SINGE SULAH ot i at 


H ocemes of th wnaent ralmz tim 
Chande Is Riasyputs ot 
ADVANI, MoTrrsM SHOWRIRAM, Kaisar } Milk bio whe © nyucr d 
Mind Grald Medal (1919), President Hy dera mda Lever the t rit 
bad Lducational Society 6 12 October rusof4z rm Horhar fr im 
1868 m Margaret Annesley, @ of the late th Commene mont cl the 
Kev Charles Voysey Educ the Albert School JU3th century until 1744 
and Uresidency Cullege, Calcutta Barristir A UD 6b kth Inc 1902 
(Inner lemple), 1892, Practised in Karachi Ascnd To 20th Agail 101d 
1892-1904,  Assaatant Judge, Hyderabad, / fe Prvit ly om Tal 
1904, Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad 1919 Four = diuuht rs 
1903, Permanent District Judge, 1911 Sers- inl two sOnS WH 
ed in thana, Surat District Tudge, Bioach hnown for his many phiuinthiopl acts of 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until] publi utility takes heen interest in’ the 
June 1024 Adurss No 6, Bungalow, Can Progr ss ot cduoati in and vericulture 
tonment, ly derabad, Sind opened th Marris Farm as a model for the 
aul ulturists «t the ostit 4 charitabk 


hospital a Puthshaly onl oa sehool sin < 
AGA KHAN, Aga SULTAN MAHOMED Shab FT ( 10 alo Cueatcd Special Magistrate an 
(1034) GCI (1902),G CSI (oll) GCV | 198% Huw eppaent \uvartay Shi Anan 
O (1923), KCI (1998), LLD, Hon Camb | jahma di boin 3st Oct 1928 ddetess 
1875, Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, lst Ry Pu 
Class, has many religious followers in Bast 
Africa, Ccntral Asia and India, hcad of lama) 
Mahonu dans, grantcdrank andstatusoffint 4HMAD, DR ZIAUpDIN, CIE, MA 
oe mie! mit Sa uw secre ne (Cantah) PhD, DSc MIA _  Viee- 
nm of loyal services during 1 ar 
tiie India in Toaneith yn = Addreas | Neer Muslim University Aligarh, 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 1920 28) re clacted 123) & TS7S Blue 
Aligarh Lrm Coll Cambridge (Sir Teaac 
AGARWALA Lara GinpairimaL, BA, ‘Newton Scholir) Paris lologni Hazhe 
Advocate, High Court Allahabad Member, (Cano) Gotten (ih 1) ind Allahabad 
oe ee ri baka re (DSc) Member of Cal utty University 
u na College 7) | 
ot Rineid hed Spinnin, and Weaving | Commn — td/r 4s Membit Legislative 
Milla and of Barbrali Cotten dan and Press) Assembly New Dah 





Miyapur Distri t, (UP) 
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ARMED, KanBeRnvp-Din, Bar-at-lLaw and 

Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; Land- 
holder, 6. 1886, dus: Malda Govt. fos 
English School and Magdalene Ooll 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 101 
Member, University Conart, Dacca. 010 
Member, Bengal lative Council in 
1920; elected member, slative Assembly, 
and 1921-34 ; - Founder of Patiamentary 
Masilm Party io Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1924-26, and ita Chief 
Member, Central National 
Assoc., Calcutta, Member, Democratic Party in 
Indjan Legislature, 1921-23 ; Member of the 
Royal Commiasion on Labour, 1029-31. 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and. Ralyats’ 
Association and its Hon. Secretary; takes 

t interest in agriculture; was clected 

esdt., Bengal Agricultural Conference 
in 1917; Organiser, Founder and President, 
Indian Seaman’ a Union, Calcutta, 1922-27; 
elected its Patron, 1920. Publications : 
Handbook of Equity, Homan Law, etc. 
Address: 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta : 
Bishwanathpur, Kansant P.O. Malda 
(Bengal), 


AINSCOUGH Sir THOMAS MARTLAND, KT.(1932), 
C.B,E.(1925), M.Com., F.R.G.8. His Majesty’s 
Senfor Trade Commissioner in India and Cey- 
lon. 8. 1886, m. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs. two s. one d, Edue.: Man- 
chester Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In businesa in China, 
1907-12; Spl. Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Emplre Cotton Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert Aasist. to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Member of the U. K Delega- 
tion tothe Ottawa Imperia] Conference 1932; 
Address ; Bengal Club, Caleutta, 


ATYANGAR, CHETLURU DORAISWAMI, B.A., 
B.L., Advocate, Madras and Mysore 
High Courts and Ex-Membor, Legislative 
Assembly b 61873. Edue: 
Christian College and Taw College. 
Vakll from July 1899; occupied offices of 
President, District Congress Committee, Dist. 
Conference, etc. 
Chairman, Municipal Cotncil, Chittoor, for 
some years. President, Andhra Provincial 
Conference, 1928 ; President, Postal, and R.M. 
8, Union, Madras Province, 1929; Publicationa. 
Estates Land Act in Telugu; Sri Venkatesa or 
the First Archa; lessons from Sri Bhagavad 
Gita; Hinduism in the light of Visishta 
dvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled. Address Chittoor. 


ALL, AFM. AnpUL, FR 8... MA. b, 1864, Son 
al Latif 


EaOTE. Haat, Does tube i’ 
avier’s, ege, 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 


ALIKHAN, 


Madras ; 


Prealdent, Taluk Board and | 
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Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 ; placed on special ri a Cees eg 
ment, Bengal, as Special 

1918 to Mar 1919; Police ae hlpo ‘ 
September 1921 to March ppt, 
Koeper of the Records of the Gove a india and 
Er-Officio Apslatant Secretary to the Govt. 
of India, April 1922. Secretary pe the Indian 
Historical Records Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta University; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University : ree 
Executive Committee of the tesa of 
Dufferin Fund. Past President, noay'e Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Oalcutta Blind School; President of 
the Bengal Olympic Association ; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club; Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society ; Vice-President, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage. President of the Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. 
Member of the Hon. Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Zoological Garden, Calcutta. 
Address : 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 


ALI, Kan ria tg Min =—s ASAD, 
Meech ext J b. Atgust ee, 
to Lea Avila um, 4. 
Nawab Ali Yaver Jung, ur of H ie 
bad (Deccan). Hdte.: Nizam Coll., Hyder- 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1012, Member. 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-20; 


Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23:Presdt. 
Elect of All-India Unani Confce., Delhi, 1917: 
Preaident, Unani-Ayurvedic Confee. “5 Hyder: 
abad, 1922, Publications: “ " Ur- 
du translation of the {86 of Life vi Lord 
Avebury; “ Iraq-wo-[ran " Member, Cosmo- 

litan Club and Nizam Club, retired from 

blic Life, 1927, visited holy places in 
Iraq and Persia in 1929. Vialted holy places 
in Palestine, Syria, Egypt and Hedjaz 
Arabia in 1982, Address ; Bangana 


KUNWER HAJRE ISMAIEL, 
O.B.E,, Rais of Asraull Estate, (Bulandshahr). 
6. Dec. 1897. m.d. of late Kimwer Abdul 
Shakur Khan, Chief of Dharampur Estate. 
Educ.: Persian and Arabic 
at homie, English 8t. Peter’b 
College, Agra. Elected 
member, City Board, 
Mussoorie 1922; Junior 
Vice-Chairman a year later ; 
(Senior Vice-Chal Perris 
(1929-1931); cane 
(Chairman (1931) ; Atiend 
Wembly (1924); Fellow of 
the British Empire 
Dchibitton: -  Toured 
Kuropean Countries, Western Asia and 
Northern Africa (1024-25) : Hony. Treasurer, 
rts pare nee poteren te Seteiess 


fied! India ‘Munilin Ra} ut pit Conference, (i828) 
Vico- President a “alltnd coms ut 
Conference, 


Provinces tavenes 





“cee 
Counc! es the 
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Bulandshahr District (1926), Member, Public AMBEDKAR, Dkr. 


Accounts Committee (1925), Member, 
Governing Body, the School of Agriculture, 
Bulandshahr (1926-27) , becretary, 
Ghananand Memoiial Aided High School, 
Mussoorie (1927-20), President, Anjuman 
Islamia, Mussoorie (1928-29), Manager-i- 
Chaige, Islamia School, Mussoorie (1920-35) , 
President, Tilak Memorial Library, Mussoorie, 
(1925-30); Elected Member, Indian Legis- 
Jative Assembly from Meerut Division (1930) , 
Chief Whip and Founde:, United India Party 
in the Legislative Assembly, Member 
Standing Hay Committee of Government of 
India (1981-34), Momber, Labour and 
Tndustrv Committee of Government of India, 
1931-34), Member, Standing  Jinance 
‘ommittec of Grovt of India, (1934), President, 
Muslim Postal Union, Mussoorie (1932-33), 
Member, Executive Board, All India Muslim 
Conference (1930-34), Member, Council of 
All-IndiaMuslim Leayue , One of the Founders 
National Agiiculturist Party , United Provinces 
Hereditary Darhai of the Government 
OBE, (1933) Lubleatona Talim-e- 
Niswan Mushm Rajputan-i-Hind , Presidential 
Address of Mussoone Tanzeem, Assembly 
Work Address Summer —-Devonshire 
House, Mussoorie, Winter—Asrauli LDstate 
Bulandshahr, (U P ) 


ALI, SHAUKAT,MLA 06 Rampur State, 10th 
March 1873. Edue : M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept 
for 17 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
mth ek oc. Trustee, MAO. Coll Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
hhilafat Committee. Founder 
Secretary of Kkuddam-l-Kaaba Society 
Appointed Member, Ruund Table Conference 
to represent Mosioms, travelled in Moslem 


and | 


| 


lands and helped In organizing the World | 


Moslom Conference; visited Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Irak, Zemon and Hejaz Invited to 
America to deliver lectures about ludia and 
Islam in 1933. .dddress Khilafat House 
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BHIMRAO RAMJI, MA, 
PAD, DSC Bar at-Law, Nominated mem- 
ber, Bombay Legis Council. 6. 1893 Badu 
Satara and Bombay, Gaehwar’s Scholar at 
Columbia Upiveraity to study Economics and 
Soctolugy , did Research in India Office 
Libraty and kept terms for the Bar at Gray’s 
Jun. Professor ot Political Economy, Syden- 
ham Coll of Commerce, Bombay, 1017 went 
to Getmauy and joined Bonn University and 
then Loudon University and took D Se 
in Kconomics and Commerre, called to the 
Nat 1923, pave evidence beforc Southborough 
Comuuaittee tor Bianchist, 1918, and Royal 
(om sion on Indian Currency 1926, Member 
vt the Round Table (Conference, London, 
1930 32 and Joint Parliamentary Cormmuttce, 
1932, Publications The Problem of the 
Rupec, Lvolution of Provincial Finance in 
British Tudia, (arte m indi, Small Holdings 
and their Remedies, and several pamphlets 
{ddress = Ray Gertha, Hindu (Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay 


ANANTA KRISHNA AVYAR, Rao Bahadur 


Sir ( VBA BI Retned Judge of the 
Midias High (Court b 1874 Kdue Mad- 
ras Christian College and the Madras Law Coll- 
ege ,Carmichael and Innes Piizeman in Law. 
Applenticed to the late Justice P.R Sundara 
Ayyar Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Comnnussioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge ot the Madras 
High Court mm 1927 Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras,in March 1928, Elevated to 
the Bench a8 a permanent Judge in December 
1928; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921-1931; First (hairman of the 
Madras Rar Cound! Anighted 1934 Address: 
Aninta Sadan the Luz, Mvlapore, Madras 
and Chittur, Codlum, & Malabai 


ALWAR, Hts HIGHNESS BHARAT JDHARAM| 


PRABHAKAR Sewal MAnARAJ RAs RisHl 
Sagi Jey SingaJ! DEV VEERENDRA ShIR0- 
MANI,G.C.8S.F (1924), GC TLE (1919),K CIE 
(1919), KC s.I (1911) Col.in British Army, 
1919; General in Chief of the Alwar State 
Forces; 6. 1882; 8. father, His Highness 
Shri Sewal Maharaj Mango] Sigh{i Dev 
Veorendra § Shtromani, = ie : 
maintains two regiments of infantry and 
one Garrison force. The infantry icipated 
tn operation for relief of Pekin, 1900 ; infantry 
and cavalry both served at front in European 
War; State has area of 3,185 square miles, 
and population in round figures of 7,560,000, 
salute, seventeen guns. Jiscreations: ltac- 
quets ; sKooting ; fishing; polo (his Polo team 
won the Open Cup at the Delhi Durbar, 
1908); motoring; tennis, Address. The 
Palace, Alwar, Hajputana India, T.A. Alwa- 
rendra, Al 


» &itwar, 


| 


| 


QC B (19238) (1.6 Governor of Bengal 
(1932). 6 8 July, 1882. m. Christina (d. 1920) 
3rd d of the Inte Andrew Mackenzie of 
Edinburgh’ one s. one @, Educ * George 
Watson's Cullege, Edinburgh, and Edinburgh 
and Leipzig. Universities Kntcrod the Colonial 
Offico in 1905 Secretary of the Northern 
Nigeria Lands Committee, 1909 ; Secretary of 
the West African Currency Committee, 1911; 
Principal Clerk in the ofhce of Insurance 
Com oners, 1912; Secretary to Insurance 
Commissioners, 1918; Secretary, Ministry of 
Bhipping, 1917-19; Additiona) Secretary to 
the Local Government Boaid, April 1019; 
Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919; 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
1019-22; Joint Under-Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1920. Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State ot the Home Office, 
192% to 1932, Commander ot the Legion of 
Honour, Order of dt Commander 
of the Crown ot Ttaly. Go} ernment 
House, Calcutta 


Anne, 
Address 
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ANDREWS, CHARLFS FREEH, Professor tn 
the Internationa] University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal 6 12 Kebruar) 
1871 Edue King Tdward’s School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge Fellow and Leturer of Pem- 
brohe College, Cambridge, 1899 Professor 
in 86 Stephen s College, Delhi,and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate Punja! 
University from 1904 to 1913 , since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal Publecateone 
“Christianity and the labour Problem”, 
“ North India”, ‘* The Renaissance In 
India”, ‘°* Christ and Labour”, ‘* The 
Indian Probletn ’, ‘‘Indiansin South Africa ” 
‘“‘To the Students,’ ‘The Drink and Drug 
Tvil Mahitmi Gandhi » Jdcan 

Mvthatina Gandhi s own Story Mihatimi 
(eandhi at Work Sadhu Sundir Singh 3 
Menon, Whit I] owe to Christ Chirst on 
the ‘Silenee Phe Indian FP oarthquake 
aud) = Tndivantl Britam 4 Moral Chadle nec 
Correspondent Manchester Guardian Cape 
trgus Natal tdeertises Addie s Sant 
niketay Bolpur Benzil 


ANLY MADHAO SHRIHARI BRA TL (Gil) M 
LA Picader 6 29 August 1880 aH Yiumuni 
(dicd 1920) Llwe Mois Collze Nigput 
Reacher Kashtbar Pirate hgh School 
Amraoti 1904 07 joined bar 1908 it \cotinal 
Vice President Jnudiimm Hlome Ride De wpe 


President Berar Provincial Conszres. Com 
mittee 19211980 Joined Civil Disobcdicncc 
Movemmcnt Az President Indium Nitional 


Congress 1933 Member Legistitive Asscmbly 
tor. Berar 19241926 192719300 and 193% 

Member Congress Workin, Committae L924 
2> and 193) 34 founded \Lcotmul District 
Association 1916 Membor Nohiu Committee 

Vie President Responsivist Party 9 Gener 
Sccletary Congress Nationalist Party, 1934 

Loider Conzress Nuttonalist Assembly Croup 
JO4> General Secretary Anti Communal 
Awird Conference Working Comnunttcc, 193> 


Pidlicatvons Collection of writings = and 
oo (an Martthi) .tddzess = ¥cotmal 
(Bora) 


ANNA RAO, CHATIKANI, BA (Chemistry), 
Landholde: and Director of Luxmi Ranyimn 
Copper Mines 6 1 January 1909 m to An 
suyadevi, d of Rajah ot Panagal Ldue 
Presidency College, Madras Address 
Bobbill, Vizagapatam District 


ARCOT, Prinog oF, His High ! <4 Sik GHULAM| 
MapomED AI Kuan Bawapur, GCIE 

(1017), KCJ.E (1909) b 22 Feb 1882 8) 
father, 1903 Premler Mahomedan nobleman 
of Southern India, being the direct male 
descendant and representative of the Sovereign 
Ruler ofthe Karnatic Educ . Newington Cout 
of Wards Institutions, Madras under € Morri 

son, M A, Member of Madrasl« gislative Coun- 
ei],1901-6; Membcr of the Imperial Legislative 
Council] (Mahomedan Electoratc) of the Madras: 
Presidency, 1910-13; Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council by nomination , 1916, Pros!- 
dent, All-Indla Muslim Association, Lahore ; 
President, South India Islamlah League, 


ARUNDAT I 
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Madras Presided All-India Muslim League, 
1910, Life Mombcr, Lawley Institute, Ooty 

Life Member, South Indian Athletic Assoctia- 
tion, Club Gymkhana Madras Address 

Amlr Mahal Palace, Madras 


Gioldk SypNiy MA, LI b 
(Cantab) D Litt (Madris) 1 RR Hist 
S (ond) President of the Ihcosophic il 
Society sce Jum 1934 6 Bucy Englind 
Pee 1878 wm Rukminl daughter ot Pandit 
Nilikinthe Siastit Madris 1920 duc 
Cambridge Univcrsity und Contincnt of Line pe 
(ame to India 1903 ind became Princpal ol 
the Central Hindu Coll Baunnies vffihated 
with the University of Allahubid and wis 
Pxiuminer both to University and to Govern 
mont Inspated and reported on ds tshints 
cducitionilsyatem = Forsome yours Org unis 
Inz Sccretury for the All Indit Home Rute 
Icizuc In 61917 was intermd with Dt 
Besint under Detenec of Indiv Act In 1937 
wppointed Pumapil of Nitionul University 
Madrw which conterred upou hon honorary 
degrecof PD Jatt Ins diploma b inj signed by 
Dr Ruandianith Przore who was Chance fos 
In 1920 Decium Head of the duc ation 
In putinent of the Holku Stite In 12> 
travelled catensivdy in Lurope In 1926 
consecrated Bishop of the Liberal C athodre 
Chucho visited) Au tral clected General 
Scaretars Lheosophical Socwty ind threw 
Jumschlt into vaniows uctivities tor Vustralias 
div opment founding the journul tdeaace 
fustralaa and becoming Ghuimin of ducctors 
of Thoosophical Lroadcasting Statron 2(cb, 
unolhe hebbtyb roy In is) wis powar 
in the Whos tor Australie Laigu uncom 
prommsingly deyutcd to Australias political 
wall benz, aot publhe addiess designated 
Australia Phe TPand ot the Targer Hope 

Viste l Durope and Amor vu every your from 
19 Ltolodonketuretours | Decply sutcrest 
Clin Interoitionalism the place of Nutions in 
Tvyolution aud works tur the nationil ce 
fencration ound freedom: of India within the 


hanpac | Publications Veriann Mount 
Leecal Dedied of J theation  thouphts ot 
the Groat dow Precdom and Cran dship 


and (rods tn the beeaming ds ou Preaman 

of the City of fondon antl te menvber ot thie 

Worshipful Soacty of Pewterers td dress 

or Madris 10 Gloucestar Phicc Londen 
| 


ASH, HeERbErr Dopiry, AMTET., Director, 


turner Hoare & Co ,Itd & 1879 m. Madeline 
Edith Ash Aduc Hafley bury College Attach- 
ed 29th Lancers, 1015-17, Staff Captaiu 
Indian Cav Brigade, 1917-19 ‘Twice men- 
tloned in despathes. Addrese Cjo Jurner 
Hoare and Co., Ltd , Bombay. 


AZIZ, SYLD ABDUL, Bariisks at Taw, Minist 2 


of Liducatlon, Bihar and Oissy Bb IRR5 
Ldue Patna Colkgiat School, Patna 
College and B N College = Calkd tu the Bu 
in 1911 by the Middk IJcinph knrolled 
Advocate of Calcutta Hivh Court, 1918 and of 
Patna High Court, 1916 Founded — th 
Anjuman Yelanmia Urdu Public Library and thi 
Patna Club, President, Anjuman Islainia and 
Patna Muslim Orphanage, intcrestid tn thi 
dc vi lopment of Urdu language , presided ower 


Whos Who in Ind. 


Several Literary Conferences rettuncd to: 
Provincial Legislature m 1926 from Patna 
Division and again 1930 Icader uf the Ahrar 
Party in the Council, Minister of Lducation 
from January 15, 1934 ar «33 

“‘ Dilkusha,’’ Patua & I Ry (Bihar and 
Orissa) 


A7IZUDDIN AHMED Kan Sin” kor 
uy): CTE (192) BI (1919) 
8O (1917) Khan Bahadur (1906) 6 
th April, (1861) Served in UP Civil 
Service (188> 1910) 

Retired from British Servic 

(1911) Revenuc Member 

Council of Revoncy 


Bharatpur State (1910 13) 
Judicial Minister Dholpur 
State (19121921) Chic 
Minister Datir State 
1922) JeNow Allahabad 
niversity (1900 1921) 
Attache to Ami of 
Afvhanistin during his 
¥ndian Tour (1906 1907) Offer m charpe 
Press(amp Delhi during Duke of ( onniught 6 
visit (1921), Recruiting Mednl (1919) 
Has rendered valuable services to the Brtiwh 
Governm: nt during the Great Wir (mentioned 
12 Despatches) and also in Non Co operat) n 





Days (1922 23) and (1930 31) Membet, 
Court of Delhi Umiverrity (192) Memler 
Indian Statcs Opium Committers (1927 28) 
Serving Brother of Order of St John cf 


Jerusikem (1928) “Member Roya) Asjatic 
Society, London Cowt of Mushm University 
Aligarh Senate Agra University and Board ot 
Intermediate Iducation Rajputana and ( | 

Ajmer Trustee Agra College Agra Scout 
Commissioner, Datta State Vice Presideut 
Red Cross Society and St John Ambulance 
Association Datia Nawab by the Maharaja 
of Datia Granted Jagir by His Highness 
Datia worth Rs 5000 a yen on the occasion 
of his Salver Jubilee (1933) Publications 
Thirty four books in Urdu including the Life 
of hing George V, und the Account of Delhi 
Darbar adele Address Datia Central 
India (ilubs  (halmesford Reform Simla 
Jhansi Club and Cricket Clut of India Delhi 


BABLR SHUM SHFRE JUN 
Rana, Compa General of the Nepalese 
Army @BE (Hon Mil) «cr: 1019, KhOSE 
(Hon ) er (1919) KOT] (Hon )er (1916) 

Hon (olonel British Army 

(1927) Order of the Gur 

kha a Hand Ist class 
(1985), b 27 Jan 1888 

2nd # of His lat Highness 
Hon General Maharaja ‘Sir 
Chandra Shum Shere Jung, 
QCB GCS1 GCMG 

GOUVO,etr of Nepal and 
Her late Highness Bada 
Maharanm (Chandra 
Lokabhata Laxmi Devi 
m (1908) Deva Vakta Lakshmi Devi 25 2d 
Director General Police Forces Katmandu 
1082 29), Dir Genl Medical Dept Nepal 
1982) was present at the Delhi (Coron ition 
Durbar, (1903), visited Europe (1808) was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King Georges shuot in Nepal, Terai, (1011), 


RAHADOOR 





bADLNOCH 
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attiched to the Army Headquarters India 
(Match 1915 to Kebruary 1919) as Ingprctor 
Gencral ot Nepilese Contingents m= Lodia 
duuing the Giavt War (Despatches specially 
thinks of Commundcis in Cluef in Indus 
KCSEL ACII tor Meritorious service, 
received the Ist Class Order ot the Star of 
Nepal with the tith ot Supradipt. Manyabari 
(1918) the thanks of the Nepakse Govern 
ment and + Sword of Honout)  Luropean 
War (Waziristan dield Loree 1917) Des 
patches special mention by Comma ider in 
Chief om dndiy and Governor General in 
Connal =the Nepalese Miltary Decoration 
for Inavery the British War ind Victory 
Medilh at Army Heidquatters India 29 
Inspector General oof Nepulese Contingent 
during Afphan Was 1919) ( Despatches 


(GBI Indit Gencial Sciviee Medal with 
(lisp) Repusent d Nepal atthe Northern 
Command Mancwusics (Attock Nov 1925) 
Juoincmory ct lug son Balik Shum Shoe 


supplied) (19.1) Pokhara 2 hill stution in 
Nepal with pipe duinkin, wat. at a cost ot 
over RS JOOO00  tddress Babcr Mehal, 
Katmindu Nepul 


AIFAANDER CAMTRON MA 
(LE (1981) Deputy Auditor General in 
Indian 6 and July 188) wm Joss Greg 
Mackcnna 1914 Idue  Yunfermine High 
School To linbutgh and Oxtord Unrversttics 
Jomed Punjab Commission as Assistant 
Commission, 19). various posts in the 
Punjab 191218 Under Sccretary to Punjab 
Government 1918 Accountant General 
Central Provinces 1919 Posts ind Telegraphs 
1923 Central Kevenucs 1)28 Director of 
Railway Audit 1930) Deputy \udito: Grcneral 
In Indw 103.0 J wblications Offical Reports 
Addroses 4 Yoth Place New Dell 


BADI LY, BRENTON I HOBURN (Bishop) M A 


DVD, IT YD 1cvow of the American 
Geographical Suvicty Memikcr Lhi Beta 
Memixr ‘Sigma Alpha 


eet Lrateinity 
Lpsilon Kriteinity Barhop cf£the Mcthodist 
) piscopal Church Bombay Arei 6 May 29 
1876 om Mairy Putnam Stearns of Jdoston 
University, Boston Mus, USA J due 
Philander Smith College, Naini [ul (High 
School), Ohio Wesleyan Univ, Dclawaro 
Ohio, B A,DD , Columbia Univ New York 
City, MA , Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa (LL D ) Professor of English Literature, 
Iucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909, Gen Secretary, Lpworth Teague, 
India and Burma,1910 17, Associate Sccictary, 
Board of Forcign Miesions, New York 1918 19, 
Lxocutive Secretary, Conttunpary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920 24 Conseciated Bi 
shop (American Methodist Fpiscopal Church) 
May 1924 Publications ‘“‘The Making of 
a Christian College in India (Calcutta) 1906, 
** God s Heroes, Our Laamples’ (Mysore (ity) 
1918, “‘New Etchings of Old India’ (New 
York) 1917, ‘India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(New York) 1918, ‘‘ Hindustan s Horizons’’ 
(Calcutta) 1923, “Indian Church Problems’ 
(Madras) 1980, “ Tho orn Jhrone 
(Madras) 1931 ‘ Visions aud Victories in 
Hindustan (Madras), 1931 Ware of 
India’? (Madras) 1932 Address ‘* Robinson 
Memorlal’’, Byculla, Bombay 
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at-Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta. b. Jan. 1882. Faue.: Bantip ur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B. A., Oaicutta University, 1001, 
B.A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1007; Fellow, Cal-: 
cutta University, 1009; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1915; Member of the Faculty of Law, 
Dacca Uni., 193) ; head ot the department 
of Law, Allahabad Uni., 1081-82; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Allahabad Univ., 1931-82; 
Asu Mukerji Lecturer in Law, Calcutta) 
Univ., 1931, od to Bar, Gray’s lnn, 1907. 
Address: Principal's Quarters, Darbhanga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcatta. 


BAILEY, ARTHUR CHARLES Joann, King’s| 


Police Medal (1920), 0.1. E. 1931) ., 

y Inspector-General of Police. a] 
2nd October 1886. m. to Heather M. H.! 
Hickie. Educ: St. Andrew’s College and 
King’s Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian 
aoe: 1906. Address: Belgaum, M. «& §5. 
y. 


BAIRD, LIEIT.-GHNERAL Sik HARRY BEAU- 


CHAMI Dovauas, K.C.B., CO.M.G., C.1.1,, 
D.8.0., Croix de guerr (France) with 
palma; General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Eastern Command. 0. 4th Apri, 1877. m. 
Mary, d. of Captain A. Caldecott. Educ. 
Clifton and R.M.C. Sandhurst. 12th Bengal 
Cavalry; Brigade Major, I.G.C.; A.D.C. to 
G.O.C. in Chief, Aldershot; A.D.U. to G.O.C, 
lat Corps, B.E.F. ; G.8.Q. (Ind.), Cav. Corps. ; 
0.C. 8th Argyllshire Highlanders; G.O.C. 
75th Imp. Brigade, B.E.¥F., B.G.G.8., Balu- 
chistan Corps, Third Afghan War; G.0.C. 
Zob Brigade ; Commandant 8.0.8. Belgaum ; 
D.A. and Q.M.G., Northern Command, G.O.C. 
Kohat District; G.O.C. Deccan District, 
Tirah, 1897-1898, Great War, France 1914-18 ; 
Third Afghan War, Waziristan Operations 
1921. Address; Naini Tal. : 


BAJPAI, Siz GiRsJA SHANKAR, B.A. (Oxon.),| 


B.Sc. (Allahabad), K.B KE. (1935), C.B.E. 
(Civil), 1922, CLE, 5 July 1926, 1.C8.: 
Secretary to the Government of India, Depart-' 
ment of Education, Health and Lands. 0b. 3 
April 1891. Educ,: Muir Centra] College, Allaha- 
bad and Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to 
the I.C.8.in November 1915; Asstt. Hagistrate! 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919 ;! 
Uader- to Government, United. 
Provinces, 1920-21; Private Secretary to the 
Rt. Hon.V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the: 
dominions of Canada Australie, and New: 
Zexland to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922; Under- 
Secretary to the Government of India, Dept. 
of Kducation, Health and Land: 1923 ; officiat- 
ing y Secretary to the Government of 
of Education 


tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy 
Secre to the Government of India, June 
1924. to Government of Indias, 
1927-29; Prive to the Leaders: 
at Indian ons to Geneva, 1029 and 
1980; Joint te British Indian 


BAJPAI, Panpoir Sanxata PRASADA. 


BALKRISHNA, DR M. A., 


Who's Who in India, 
BAGOHT, SaTmouanpna, B.A., LL.D., Barrister-| 


Delegation to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence, 1980-81; Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, Temputary Member of the 
Executive Council of H. E. The Governor- 
General, September 1935. Address: 2, King 
George’s Avenue, New Delhi 


Ral- 
Bahadur, B*A., Zemindar and Banker 6b. 
Nov. 18, 1886. m Shrimati Sumitra Devi. 
Educ ; Canning College, Lucknow; Ewing 
Christian College. Allahabad 
and University School of 
Law. Allahabad. Ejected 
Member, Benares Hindu 
University in 1917; Ulected 
Hon. Secy Kherl Dist 
Board, 1918; sppointed 
Hon Magistrate, 1918: 
Klected ( hairman, Lakhiu- 
oad Municipality, 1919, and 

emic: of the Imyertal 
Legislative Assembly, 1920; 
Elected Memb, U.P. Legislative Council, 
1926; HKilected (‘hairman, Education Com- 
mit‘ee, District Board, Kherl, 1929; Elected 
Chairman Distcict Board, Kheri, March 1933 
ElectedChaiiman Municipalboard, Lakhimpure 
on January, 12, 1936. Address: Likhimpure, 
Knheri (Oudhb). 





Pu.D., F.S8, 
¥.R.E.S., FR. Bast. &., Principal and Prof. 
of Economics, Rajaram (College and = Ins- 
pector of Secondary Hducation, Kolhapurl 
b. 22nd December 1882, m. Miss Dayaha 
Maley, B.P.N.A. Rdue: Govt. High School, 
Multan, D.A.V. College and Government 
Cotlege, Lahore; School of Economies and 
Politics, London. Was Principal and Gover- 
nor of Gurukula University, Haradwar, for 
one year, Vice-Principal for six years 
and Professor of History and Eronomics 
for 11 years. Became Principal, Rajaram 
College, 1922. Chairman, Secondary 
Teaches’ Association, President Technical 
School; ‘Col. vodchouse Orphanage, 
Shahu D. Free High School; eniber, 
State Panchayat. in company = with 
Nrs. Balkrishna he took pert in the 
World Fellowship of Faiths hekl at 
Chicago in 1933 and visited Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy to study their educa- 
tional systems and economic condittons, 
Publications. “In English) Commercial Rela- 
tions between India and England (1924). 
The Industrial decline in India; Demands of 
Democracy Beek’ Hindu Philosophers on 
Evolution; Shivaji the Great; Indian Cons- 
titution. {In Hind!) : seven books on History, 
Economics, Politics and Religion. History 
of India (In Marathi), Address: Shahupyti, 
Kolhapur, 


BALBAMPUR, MAHARAJA $PaYESHWAR) 
PRASAD SINGH SAHEL, under fan- 


ship of the Court of Wards, United 
b.2Jan.1014. m. Nov. 1932, d. of H. H. the 
late Maharaja Sir Chandra Shawsher Jung 
Bahadur Rana G.C.B.,, G0.8.I. Oia. 
G.6.V.0., D.C.L, (Oxon); 2.8.6.8,, Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Nepal. 
Educated at Mayo College, Ajmer 1930-35. 
Address: Balrampur, Oudh. 


Who’s Who in India. 


ANERJI, 818 ALBION RaJKumMak, Kt. (1925) 
IC8,CS8I (1921), CL (1911), 6 Bristoi, 
10 Oct, 1871, m 1898, d of Sir Krishna 
Gupta Edue Calcutta Univoraity, Balliol 
College, Oxford, MA, 1802 KEatercd 
ICS 1805, served aa district ofhcer in 
the Madras Presidency, DiwantoH H_ the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14, reverted to 
British service, 1915 , Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah, services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, For ign De- 
rtment, for employment as Member of the 
xecutive Council of H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1918 Officlated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919 Retired from the IC 8 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26 Foreign Minister 
Kashmir, 1927-29 Awarded I Class title‘‘ Ra- 
jamantradhurina ’’ of Gandabherunda Order 
with Khillate by H H, The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct 1928 Publwatwns The 
“Indian Tangle " bc ape by Hutchinson 
& Co) An Indian Pathfinder’ (Published by 
=e ae Press, ltd) Address c/o Coutts 
and 440, Strand, London, W C 2 


BANDRJI, BHABo NatH, M Se (Allahabad) Ph 
D (Cantab), Meteorologist (Retired) 
6 15 August 1805 m Renuka Devi Educ 
Allahabad University, Central Hindu College, 
Benares, 1912:6 and Canning College, 
Lucknow, 1916-18, Research Scholar and 
Assistant Palit Professor of Physics, University 
Post-graduate College of ence, Calcutta, 
1918 20 with Sir ( V Raman, Government 
of India University State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ at Cavendish Laboratory 
(ambridge, with Sir J J Lhomson, 1920-22 
Joined Indian mere Ngs “Nee Service January 
1923, Meteorologist linla, 1923 26 As 
Moteorologist, Karachi Decr 1926to Nov 1982 
founded and organised on international lines 
the first aeroplane and airehip meteorological 
centre at Karachi including a first class 
Observatory equipped with all) self recording 
meteorological Instruments and investigational 
installations at the Airship Base Drigh Road 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Norway, 
Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt 
Oct 1027 to August 1928 in connection wi 
aviation meterology with particular reference 
to Airships Fellow of the Royal Metcorolo 
gical Society, London, 1928 Made special 
study of the Meteorology of thi uninvestigated 
international air route from Peralan Gulf to 
Karachi writing a book ‘ Meteorology of the 
Peisian Guif and Mekran' the first of its 
kind for that region Under London Air 
Ministry programme for the expected trial 
Aight of the airship R 101 being responsible 
for the section Basra to Karachi set up a 
complete temporary orgamisation for all the 
detailed requirements of the age Honorary 
member, Karachi Aero Cinb mber from 
India on the “ Commiasion de | application 
do la Meteorolngie a la Navigation A¢rienne ”’ 
Permanent member, Indian Science Congress 
Meteorologist, Bombay, 
Publweetions The book “ Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mokran ”’ and other ori 
contributions in Physics and Meteorology 
u in various Indian and Luropean 
ournals, Address Bengal 


BANERJI, Suxvuman, Rar BAHADUR, BA, 
Ataistant Commissioner of Police, Calcutta 


BAPNA, Wazir up Dowra 


November 1982 - 
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b 6 October 1880. m to Suhasini, 
eldest @ of late Kumar Satyoswar Ghosal 
of Bhukallas Raj Educ St Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, Law class, Government 
College, Krishnagar. Bengal Police Tratning 
School, obtained First prize in Law in the 
Iinal examination of the Police Training 
School Joined Calcutta Police in 1002, 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police Title of 
Ra Sahib conferred by Government, 
January 1931 Appointed Justice of the 
Peace, promoted to Ag Deputy Commis- 
sioncr of Policc, Calcutta, temporarily in 1935 
rtind in 1936 Address Polico Head 
quartcrs Jal Bazaar Calcutta 


Ral JPAwADUR 
srSM,ht (TK BA BSc ILB Prive 
Minister to His Highness the Maharaja Holkar, 
b 24th Apiul 1882 m Shrecmati Anand 
Kumari of the late 
Mehta Bhopal Singh, Dewan 
of Udaipur Educ at 
Maharana High School 
Udaipur, Govt College, 
Aymer and the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad = kor 
about «a year practised law 
in Ajmer Merwara served 
in Mewar for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 
Officer, appointed District 
and Sessions Judge im the Indore State m Jan 
1907, in 1908 Law Tutorto H H Maharaja 
Tukoji Rao III His Highneass second 
Secretary tn (1911) and First Secretary in 
(1913) Home Minster in 1915 retired on 
special pension in April 1921 joined 
Patiala State ay a Minister rejomed HolKar 
State Service as Home Minister in 1923 

soon after appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and President ot the Appeal Committee of thi 
Cabuct Prime Minister and President of 
the (Cabinet 1926, Ral Bahadur, in 1914 

and CI L in 1931 A substitute Delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in 1931 

Delegate to the Assembly of the Teague of 
Nations in 193) Created Kuight in January 
1936 Clubs Residency and State Officers 
(lubs Indore Addiess Baxibag Indore, 
(Central India) 





BARIA, Mason (Hon) His Hiaunuss Ma- 


HARAWA, SHRI SIR RANJITSINBJI, RAJA OF: 
KC8.I (1922). 6 10 July 1886, ones one 
d Educ . Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dum, and ib 
England Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1019 Recelves a 
salute of ekven guns Address Devgnad 
Baria (Baria State Rly ) 


BARINED Krnneta Wirui14M, BA (Dublin), 


The Hon Mr Justice, Bai at Law, 1C8, 
Judge, Bombay High Comt 4 29 Nov 1877 
Educ at Warwick School and Dublin Univ , 
seryed in Bombay as Asst (oll and Magt 
and Forest Settlement Officer Asst Judge 
and Sessions Judge, Aug 1906, Under 
Secretary to Govt Political, Judical, ete, 
Departments, 191113, Judicial Agst to 
Agent to Government Kathiawar, 1019, 
Judge and sessions Judge, 1919, Member, 
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Legislative Council, 1925 Offg Addl 
Tudidial Commisvoner of Sind, 1926 Offg 
Tudge Bombay High Court, 1930, confirmed 
May 1931 Address ‘Crissmill’, Narayan 
Dabholkar Road, Bombay 

BARNL, Tut Rr REV GEORGE DUNSFORD, M A 
(Oxon), CITE (1923), OBE (1919), VD 
(1924), Liected Bishop of Iahore, gy 
1982 b May 6, 1879 m Dorothy Kate 
Akerman Zdue Clifton College and Oriel 
Coll, Oxford Asstt Master, Summerfields, 
Oxford, 1902-08, Curate of Chmst Church, 
Simla, 190810 Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911 and 
Asstt Chaplain of Karachi, 191112 Princi 
pal, ITawrence R Military School, Sanawar 
Address Jahore 

BARODAWAILA S41kBHOL AaRiwt She1iff 
of Bombay, 1926 27 Landlord and Busincss 
man Chutman Improvements Committec 
Mumdpal (Corporation, Bombay 6  L8&s4 
Pirtnce and Finwuner i to the firm of con 
tractors who constructed the Victoria Te1 
mints Bombay Municipility Balak Numa 
Palace in Hylerabai (Deecam) Bezwadi 
Rulway and other big Constructions ctc 
Membir Bombay Muniipal Corporation 
since 1907 Mcmbir Stanhing Committee of 
the Corporition tor morc thin 9 yoars an! 
its Chairman 19161917 Was made J P 
and Honoriry Pr aid ncy Mazistrate, 1008 
Was mot thinonce Chairman ot the Wat T oan 
Committe § Chairman Fnter uinmcnt 
Committee tor Brit sh and In ilan Wounded 
Boldiira Was awarded cr iflcate of merit 
and War Mdalforvoluntary4 rvic¢s Mem 
boi of the Bombay Board of Film (¢ neors 
sina 1919 Ch irman Markcts and Gaiden 
Committee 1932 3% Nominated Member 
Bombay Ta vishlitive Cound) = 1916 1921 
Lhceted Member Je wislative Assembly 1920 
192? Vice Pro plent All Inka = Mushm 
Lede tation 1926 Pr aidcnt All India Muslim 
Hedja7 Conference 1926 Address Alta 
mont Road Cumballa Hill Bombay 


BARRY, CHarRLt® HAROLD MA (Cantab ) 
Piincips, Aitchison Collcge, Iahore & 17 
kib 190, m Miss Maclachlan of Lanaik 
Fdue at R N ( Osborne Bradfleld ( ollege 
lrinity Hall, Cambndge Assistant Master 
Bishop Cotton School Simla, 192631! In 


spector of Schools, Rawalpindi Division 
Punjab, 1932 33, appomted = Prmcipal 
Aitchison College 1933 Publientions 


‘Gleaming Aiches , 1928 ‘* White Sails, 
1930, Kndges of Song’ ,1935 (Kor the 
University of the Punjab) Address Aistchi 
son College Lahore 


BARTHE, Rr. Rtv, JEAN MaRiz, Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914. 6. Lesigman, Tarbe 
1849, Hdue %t. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890 1914. Address: Shem- 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 


BARTHOLOMLW, Likur GENERAL SIR 
WILLIAM Huinry, K C B (1934), ( B (1919), 
( MG (1917), DSO (1917) ADC to the 
hing, 1926 Chief of the Gencral Staff 6 


16 tch 1877, « of JS Bartholomew | 


Devizes, Wiltshire m Violet Alive, d of 
Major General H E Penton (late) Indian 
Army,ones« oned Educ Newton College 
and RK Military Academy Entered Royal 


BASU 
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Artillery, 1807, European War, 101418, 
Commanded 6th Infantry Brigade, Aldershot, 
Commandant Imperial Defence Oollege, 
Director of Gpennone and Intelligence, 
War Office, jor-General, 1926, Lieut 
General, 1933 Chief of the General Staff, 
India Legion of Honour, Crown of Belgium, 
Croix de Guerre, Order of the Nile, Second 
Class Order of Sacred [Treasure Address 

Amy Headquarters, Delhi and Simla 


BARUA,Ral BAHADUR DeEvioHaRaN, B.A.,B.L , 


MIL.A., Tea Planter 5.1864. Educ. City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly's Institution, Calcutta, Joined the 
Barin 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1017; Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvyajanik Sabha for nearly 17 
ears since 1890 Elected member of the 
ndian Legislative Assembly, 1921; Hon, 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address. Jorhat, 
Assam 

JATINDRA NALH MA MIC. Solkitor 
6b 7 Fcb 1872 m Sarala Basu (nec Ghosh), 
Ldue Hindu School and Pr sidency Colk ge 
Calcutta Has becn a mcinber of the Bengal 
Lezis Counal tor twelve years between 
1920 1935 Kkormerly President and now 
Vice Pu sidcut of the National J ibe ral Federa 
tion of Intia and of the Indian Association 
Calcutta kader of Peoples Party Bengal 
Legis Cound) a Delegate from Bengal to 
the Round Tabk Conferenas in England , 
President Incorporated Law Socwty Cal 
cutta 18 Connected with ac veral Lducational 
anl Social 3 rvic@ organizations Address 

14 Balaram Ghose Strect, Calcutta 


BATLEY, CLAUDE, ARI BA, Professor of 


Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Partner of Messrs Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartercd Architects 56 Oct 1879 
Educ at Qneen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich Practised in Kottering 
Northants and in London up to 1918 and 
in Bombay thenafter Publwations The 
‘D sizn Di velopment of Indian Architecture 
(in thr ¢ volumes) and Sundry ar icles and 
paycrs both in England and India on 
architectural subjects Address School of 
Art or Chanemd Bank Building, Bombay 


BATLIWALA, Soranyr Hormossi, (BA Eng- 


lish Litcrature and Latin) 6 21 March, 187 

Educ St Xaviers School and College 
Connected with the Cottonindustry , Technical 
Adviser to the Court Receiver of the Petit 
Group of Mills in Liquidation (1981) Has 
travelled extensively and studied the economic 
systems of various <ountries Publacatiwns 

Contributions on financial and economic 


Rubjects Address Green’s Mansion, Apollo 
Bandar, Bombay 
BEASLEY Sirk Horace OWrN (CoMPtON, 


Kt er 1980,0 B E, Hon Mr Justice Beasley, 
Chief Justice of Madras since 1929 6 2nd 
July1877 mm 1900, Evelyn Augusta Atherton 
two s Educ Westminster School, Jesus 
College, Cambridge Oalled to Bar, Inner 
Temple, 1902 ulsne Judge, High Ooart 
of Burma 192324 a Judge in the High 
Court of Madras, 1924 20, served sel ape 
War, 1914-19 , Western Front 1916-19 (Major 
OBS, despatches), Major Regular Army 


Who's Who wn India, 


Reserve of Officors Address High Court, 
Madras 

BEAUMONT, THE Hon Sin JoWN WIILIAM 
FISHER, MA (Cambridge), King s Counsel 
1980, Chief Justice of Bombay b 4th Septem- 
ber 1877 m Mabel Ldith d of Wilham 
Wallace (deceased) Edue Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge Tirst Class 


Historical Impos, 1899 Called to Bar 
Chancery Division Lieut R G A 1916 1918 
Address ‘*Coleherne Court,” Hurkness 


Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


BLIDFORD, REAR APMIRAL ARTHUR LPWARD 
FREDERICK, ( B (1934) Royal Navy Ilag 
Officer Commanding Royal Indian Navy 
since 1934 b 1881 m 1914 Gladys d ot 
Wiham Ddye Mort Sydney One s Fduc 

HMS Britanma, Jomed KR N 1895 Ron 

Admiral 1931, served Kuropean War 1914 
1918 AD( tothe hing 1931 <Addreas 

Admiral’s Hous, Bombay 

BEDI RAJA, Sin BABA GURBUKSH SINGH, Kt 
er, 1916, K BE (1920), CI E,1911, Hon, 
Extra Asst Commiasioncr in tho Punjab 
6b 1862 A line] descendant and of Guru 
Nanak, fowmder of Sikh relwon now head 
of Snatan Sikhs of N W oT Province Punjab 
and Afghanistan A Tcllow of the Punjab 
and Hindu Universities was 2 delegate to 
the Indo Afyhan Prace Confcrence in 1019 
Address Kallar, Punjab 


BELL, Sir Roprrt Duncan, KCSI (1935), 
CI (1919) Member of ( ouncilof the Govern 

ment of Bombay Lduc Henot s School kdin 

burgh, Edinburgh University and Lrinity ( ol 

lege, Cambridge m Jessic, d D spenco, Lsq 

@1934 Appointed I1( 8 Bombay 1902 bec 

retary, Indian Industrial Commission, 1416-17 
Controller, Industrial Intelligence 191718 
Controller, Olls and Paints 191819, Dhector 
of Industries Bombay 191924 Secretary 
to Governmont, Development Department and 
Commissioner, Bombay Suburban Division, 
1924 80)0«=6 Chicf “Secretary to Government 
Revenue Department, 1930 32 Address 

Secretariat, Bombay 


BELVALKAR, SHripAD KRISHNA, MA Ph D 
(Harvard Univ) {£LS late Professor of 
Sanskrit, Diccan College Poona at present 
Univ Professor of Sanskrit and head of the 
haere Dept Benarcs Hindu University 


11 Pec 1RRI Education Rijtram 
College, Kolhapur and Deccan Colle xc 
Poona and at Harvard U S$ A Jomed 


Bombay Lducational Department 1907 


Prot, Deecan College since 1014 one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institut: and for several 


ears its Hon Secretary Also Hon Secretary 
oona Sanskrit College Assor lation and General 
Seoretary, All India Oriental Conference Reel 
pient of Kalacri Hind Silver Medal and 
Silver Jubike Medal Publications 
of Systems of Sanskrit Grammar Kidition 
and translation of SBhayabhutta = IJater 
‘History of Rama ' in the Hurd vard Ori ntal 
Series, Dnglish translation of havva 
darsa ; Critical edition of Brahmasutra 
bhashya with Notes and translation , Basu 
Malhk Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy 
Calcutta University, 1926, and (in colla 
boration with Prof Ranade) History of 


Flistory 


BERKEKLLY HILL, 
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Indian Philosophy, Vol 2 (out of the 8 pro 
jected) , several papers contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con 
ferences, and other learned Societies Address 

“* Bilvakunja,’ Bhamburda, Poona, No 4 


BENJAMIN, VEN T Konvuvi_ia, BA, Arch 


deacon of hottayam since July 1922 1ormer- 
ly Incumbent of Pro Cathcdral, Kottayam 

1895-1922 , Acting Principal, ON I, Kotta- 
yam, 191213 Surrogate 1922, Bishops 
Commissary, 1923. Publocations (in Malaya- 
Jam) Notcs on the Lpisties to the Hebrews, 
Notes on the a a to the Ihcssalonians 

Devotional ‘tudy of the Bible Iditor of 
Treasury of Knowledge and lamily Trend 

Address Kottayam 


BENNLTI Grorur LRNEsT, MSo, M_ Inst. 


CL,MIMI, IP COlmef Loginar, Bom- 
bav Port ‘Trust ob 1884 m  “Trances 
Sophia Bennett Educ Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University Assistant 
Kkngineer (Bridgcs) Qire 1910 19186 

Port Longineer, Chittiong, 19161919, Lx 

Engmeer Calcutta Port Lrust, 1919 24 

Senior Lxecutive Lngincer, Calcutt, Port 
Trust, 1924 26 Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Irust 1926 30 Chief J ngineer, 
1930 Address Bombay Poit Lrust Bombay 


LLNIJIATT Sir Lpwankbp (HALLFS he Scnior 


Partner Bird & Co Calcutta ind 1 W Tfeul- 
gers & Ca, Caleutt, since 1929 8 of Revd 
Benthalland Mrs Benthall b 26th November 
1893 m 1918 Hon ble Ruth McCarthy Cable 
daughter of first Baron (able of Idofurd one 
son Fdue ton (kings Scholat) Aings 
Colloge Cambudge  Scrved furoptean War 
191419 Indiv1914 15 Mesopotainia 1916-18 
(wounded) Staff Wu Office 191819  Durect- 
or of numerous Companits Dnector Imperial 
Bank of India, 1916 32) Govunor 1928 30 
President Bengal (Chamber of Commerce 
1732 Vice Pre adcnt 1934 0 President 
Associated Chan cers of Commerce of Indir 


and (Ccyloun 1932 Delegate Indian Round 
Fable Contercnes 1931 32 0 Indian Army 
Retrenchment Committee 1931 Address 


37 Ballygunge Parh Calcutta 


BENZIGER, I G5 MOS1 RFV ALOYSIUS MARY, 


OC.D,06 Linsoedeln, Switzerland, 1864 
Educ Lrankfort Brussels, Downside Came 
tolIndia 1890 Hishopof labs, 1000 Assistant 
to the Pont Yhrone Roman Count 1925 
Retned as Bishop of Quilon in August 1031 
& nominated Titular Archbiwhop ot Antinoe 
(Antinopolis) in recognition of his morits 
4ddress Carmel Hull Monastery, Trivandium, 
Jrayancorc 


Lt Col OWEN ALFRED 
Kowtanyn, MA, MD, Ch B_ (Oxon), 
MR CS (tng) LERCP (Lon), IMs, 
b 22 Deco 1879 m kKkunhimanny d 
of Nellary Ramott: duc at Rugby 
School Univirsitius of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital London 
Entered Indian Mcdical Sirvicein 1907 Ser- 
ted throughout Great War (Hast Africa 
Campaign), Mcntioned In Duspatch«s — Presi- 
dent Indian Psychological Asaocfation 

Prousident Indian Association for Mental 
Hygiene , Member of Indiin Branch of the 
Int rnational Association cf Psycho Analysis 
Publications Numerous articles in scientific 
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journals. Address: Ranchi, Bihar and 
Orissa 


BERTRAM, Rev. FRANCS, 8.J. (or BERTRAND). 
B.A., D.D., Kaiser-I-Hind (I class, 1921), 
Principal, Loyola Collego, Madras, 06. 28 July 
1870, at ae Lorraine. Edue- 
in the Society of Josus, Hntered Societ of 
Jesus, Aug. 1888; came to India 1888; ci- 
1, St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 1909-25; 
rincipal, Loyola College, 1025-1935 Member 
of Senate, Madras University since 1910; 
Member of Syndicate, sinco 1916; Member, 
Academic Oouncil, since 1928; offg. Vice- 
Chancellor, a8 University, April to 
September 193], and again February to May 
1934. <Addrese: Loyola College, Cathedral 
P, 0., Madras. 
BEWOOR, GURUNATH VENKATESH, B.A. (Bom.), 
B.A. (Cantab.), U.LE., 1.C.8., Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs. 6. 20 Nov. 1888. m. 
Miss Tingatai Mudholkar. Edue.: Deccan 
Coll., Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Under Secretary to Govt., C. P. Dy. 
Commissioner, Chanda; Postmaster-General, 
Bihar and Orissa ond Central Circles: Dy. 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster-Gencral, Bombay 
Circle; Indian Delegate to the Air Mail 
Congress at tho Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, London, 1929. 
Address: Delhi and Simla; ‘Shri Krishna 
Niwas,’’ Poona 4. 


BHABHA, Hormasy] Jeganair, M.A., D. Litt. 
J.P., C.1.E., Hon. Pres. Magte., Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co.; 
Fellow of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Imperial Universitica 1926 
by the Universities of Bumbay and Mysore. 
6, 27 June 1852. m. Miss Jerbai Edaljce Bati- 
wala. Educ: Elphinstone College and in Eng- 
land. Asstt. Professor, Elphinstone College, 
1874-76 , Vice-Principal and Professor of Logic 
and Ethics, Central College, Bangalorc, 1876. 
Principal, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1884 ; 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890; Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 ; Munir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909. Pub.: Special Report on nual 
Training in Schools of General Education ; 
Re on the Education of Parsi Boys, 1920, 
a to Australian Universities, 1928, a Visit 
to British Universities, 1926; Modern Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922. Address: Malakoff 
Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6. 
BHAIRUN SINGHJI BAnapURB, COLONEL 
MsnvanasA Sai Sr, K.C.4,1., Prime Minister. 
Bikaner. 6. 15th September 1879. Education 
Mayo College Ajmer, So iy ac Uom- 
lon to H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
895 and accompanied him in his Indian 
Tour in 1896, Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and wasfrom time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Momber; Vice-PresijJent of State Council 
and the last Cabinet. Also acted as President 
of Council during H. H's visiteto Europe. 
Now in ar of the portfolio consisting of 
Bikaner Fort, Fort Palace. Badakarkhana 


BHARAT SINGH SAHIN, 


BHATIA, Mason Sosan Lat, M.A., M. 
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Devasthan and Government Genertal Records, 
and copying dept., Bikaner State, Is Hon. 
Col. of the Sadul Light Infantry and Perscnal 
A.D C, the eee i Publications - 
Bhajravbilas, Bhalrubbinod and Rasikbinod 
Son and helr: Herofi Sri Ajit Sinhji Sahib 
being educated at Mayo College, Ajmer, 


Address * Bikaner. 
BHANDARI JAGAN NATH, Ral Bahadur, 


Raj Ratan, M.A., LL,B., Dewan, Idar State. 
b. Jan. 1882. m. Shrimati Ved Kunwarji. 
Educ; Government College, Lahure, and Law 
College, Lahore. Practised at Ferozopur till 
1914; joined Idar State as Private Secretary, 
1914; served there till 1922 as Political Secre- 
tary ond Officiating Dewan ; left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahoro ; 
appolnted Dewan, Idar State, 1931. Address - 
immatnagar, Idar State. 
RAI PBARADUR, 
(1013); Ral 
Raja, (1927). 6. 15th October, 
prominent Zemindar of 
the Rohilkhand Division 
having about 104 square 
miles of the best zemindari 
Forests in Rohilkhand with 
other properties in 
Bulandshahar, Meerut 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar 
and Moradabad Districts. 
A great Shikari and 
Sportsman and w 
pular figure of the 
strict, now Iiving retired Iife. The 
Estate is being ubly managed by his worthy 
sols. 


(hereditary), O.B.H., (1919); 
1884. A 





BHARGAVA, RAl BAHADUR, PANDIT JAWAHAB 


Lat, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore, 6, ist Oct, 1870. m. d. of L. Madau Lal, 
Bhargava of Rewarl. Hduc. Sirsa M.B. Schou), 
Rewari M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coll., 
Lahore. Government Coll. and Law School, 
President, Bar Assocn,, Hissar; got Durbar 
Medal and War Loan Sanad: acted as S8ec- 
retary, India War Relief Fund, The Acroplane 
Flect Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund: 
was elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20; and Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23. Life momber, St.John Ambulance 
Assoclation and Vice-Chairman, District 
Centre at Hissar. Granted Silver Jubilee 
Medal in 1935. Addreag ; Hissar (Punjab). 


ve ie Pica s CHIMNAJI, M.A. (Bom), 


Lt) se 1870. Widower. Educ: Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusson College, Poona, 
from 1895, 1918 and from 1931 to 1083. 
Principal and Professor, Willingdon College, 
Sangli, from 1919 to 1928; retired in 1033, 
Publications : Principles of Economlcs, Travel 
Series in 10 Volumes; Lectures on Sociology, 
Uarlyle, Three Philosophers, Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts. (All in Marathi). Spocches 
and Essaya (in English); Kant and Shan- 
karacharya, Sir Walter Scott (ia Marathi). 
Address: Willingdon College Post, Dist. 
Satara. 

D., B 
Ch. {Cantab)., M.B.0.P. {London ’ ¥F,B.8.E- 
eg ¥.0.P.8. (Bombay), M. ©, (1918), 1.M: 
., Dean and Prof. of Physiology, Grant Med 
cal College, Bombay. 0. g put 1891. m. Baj- 
kishorie. ‘4 Ca. dgo 0 Vv.) (Peterhouse), 
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and St. Thomas’ sg goeme London Casualty: 
Officer and Resident Anesthetist, 8t Thomas 
Hospital, London, Clinical Assist Children’s 
Department; House Surgeon, Ophthalmic 
House Surgeon Joined IMS 1817, saw 
active service with Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force (105th Mahratta Light Infantry), 1918 
applets Profeasor of Physiology, Grant 
edical College in 1920 and Jean in 1025 
Publuatwns A number of acientifie papers 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Research 
and Indian Medica] Gazette Address ‘* Two 
Gables”, Mount Plcasant Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 
BHAVNAGAR, H. TT Magaragya KRISsHna 
KUMAR SINHJI, MAHARAJA OF; 6. 10th May 
1912, s. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavelnhj! Takhtasinhji, K.CSI, Jul 
1919. Ldue : Harrow, [ngland Install 
with full powers, 1981, married 1931. 
Address Bhavnagar, Kathiawar 
BHOPAL, H H SIKANDLE SavLtaT Nawas 
IFTIKHARUL MULK SIR MOHAMMAD HAMIDUI- 
LAH KHAN, NaAWABof,G CSI (19382) GCI E 
(1929), CSI (1921), C VO (1922) b 9thSept 
1804 isthe Ruler of the second most impor 
tant Mohammadan State of India m 1905 Her 
Highness Malmoona Sultan Shah Bano Begam 
Sahiba , succeeded in 1926 mother, Her High- 
ness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam GCSI, 
QC10, C1,@G@BE Has three daughters. 
the eldest of whoin Nawab Gauhar e Ta)- 
Abida Sultan Begam is the heiress presumptive 
Address Bhopal, Central India 
BHOKBHLH, Sm Josern WILtiaw, K.C IN, CBE 
(1920), CI) (1923), KCSI, ICS, 
b 6th April 1878, m, to Margaret Wilkie Stott, 
MB, Ch B (St Andrews), MBE Educ 
Decoan College, Poona, and University 
College, London, Under Secy , Govt of Madras 
1910, Dewan of Cochin State, 1014-1919; 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1919, Secre- 
tary to the High Commer. for India, London, 
1920, Ag High Commsr for Indta in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923, Secretary to 
Government of India, Dupartment of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924 and Ag Momber 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November 192 
to July 1927, Secretary to Govt. of India, 
Dept, of Education, Health and Land Records 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis 
sion on Indian Reforms, 1928 830. Member 
Viceroy’s Dxecutive Council, in charge of 
Department of Commerce and Railways 
Address National Bank of India, Madras. 


BHUTTO, Sire SHAH Nawaz OBE A 
KIA (1924) C1E (1925), Kt (1930), 
b lst March 1888 Edue Sind Madressah 

and St Patiick High School, Karachi wa' 

Minister for Local Self-Government, Bombay 

till March 1936, Wineh he 

resigned on account of sepa 
ration of Sind President 

District 1.ocal Board and was 

MLC, Bombay (ouncil 

Chairman Co operative 

Bank, District Larkana 

and Chairman, Bombay 

Provinoial Simon 

Committec , Zemindar 

Landloid and President 

Sind Mahomedan Associa 

tion, Delegate, Bound Table Conference, 





BILIMORIA, ARDASHIR JAMSETIZE, 


BILLIMORTA, 


BILLIMORIA, 
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Member old Imperial Council , Leader, Musiim 
Partv in Bombay Council, President Sind 
Azad (Conference Address Muslim Colon\, 
Riitto Road Karachi 


B.A., 
b 18 September 1864. Hduc, ‘ Chandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay 
Joined Messrs Tata in 1884, Retired 
1921. Addrese C/o Dr. Modl, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay. 

DR Rvstomyi BoMONI 

BA (1902) MD _ (1909), JP Educ 

Bombay University and Grant Medical 
Colkge Was awarded Gold Mi dalin Surgery 
In 1907 and a Prize in Midwifery , awarded 
Greys Medal for Anitomy Appointed 
Tutor in Bacteriology at Grant Medical 
College, 1907, resigned 1910, Lord Reay 
Lecturcr at Grant Medical College, 1910 1918, 
has becn Hon Bactenologist to the Parsee 
General Hospital from its beginning and has 
for years been Hon Physician of the Hospitai, 
acted as Hon Consulting Visiting Physician to 
Dr Tahadurys Sanatoriam at Deolah from 
1910 tithe rsigncd, Won Physician Goculdas 
Tr jpvl Hospital has bcen Lxaminer, Bombay 
University in Bacteriology and in Medicane, 
founded 24 vcars ago at Poon. a Sanatorium 
for consumptives whence it was subs quently 
mmoved to Panchgani <Addzexs Warsi 

amal Building Grant Roid Bombay 


Sir SHAPOORJEE BOMONJFR, 
Kr (1928) MBE, JP, Partner in the 
firm of S B Bilhmoria & Co, Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff for 1935 0b 27 
July 1877 m Jerbai, d of Bhicajyi N Dalal 


(1906) Edue St Xavier's College Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
uditors’ Council, Bombay, Membr 


of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1926-27 , President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28, Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28. President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain, 1928-29 Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board, Trustee, N M 
Wadia Charities, The Parsi Panchayat Funds 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity Funds and a number of other charity 
trusts and institutions Nominated by Govt 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombav Propertics of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay, co-opted 
In 1984 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombay Provincial Branch of 
the Conntess of Dufferlo und, Delhi, held 
the rank of Dist Grand Warden of the Grand 
Lodge of All Scottish Tree masonry in India , 
is Deputy Grand Superitendent of tha Dist, 
Grand Koval Chapter in India and founder 
and First Master of Lodge Justice and Peace, 
(EC), appointed Sherit? tor 1935 Address 

18 Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay 
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BINDA SARAN, BA, # £=RAt BAHADUR 
Divisional Dutbari (Rais) and Tandloid, 
Lahoe 06 7th March 1893 Head of the 
firm of Messrs Dmanath Sheopershad 
Troasury Contractor to 
(1) The Government Po.tul 
Departine nf, Punjab 
Ith Kashmir, Unitd 
Provinces Sind «nd Balu 





chistin (2) Noith Western 
Railway (3) Tmpeital 
Bank of India ( hairmin 
of the Northern India 
Chamihkr of Commerce 
Tinancil Secretary to 
Sumitin Dharma College 
Society Vice President Sinitin Phirma 
Pritinidh: Sabhi Vembor Provinctal Hindu 
Sabha = iddoess = 8, Nupter Road, Lehore 


BIRLA Gaavsay iw Dass VMillowner Mc rchant 
and /amindar 6 1891 Managing Dircctot 
of Bula Brothers [td Member of Council 
Beniures Hindu Uoncraty Pr sident fndian 
Chamber of Commerce Calcutta 1924 
President be leration ot Indian Chambers 
of Commerce 1929 Meinbet Tndian Liscal 


Comme io Member Bengal Legislative 
Counc) Membor Royal €ommission on 
Tabu 1930 Lmplycrs dele tate to 


International fabour Conference at Geneva 
19270 Member Sctond Round Pabk Con 
fir nec 1930 9 1dd? ss Royal Fxchanze 
Phau Caleutta 


PIRTAY TRANK DC MW (1915) M1 
Director Best & Co Ttd Madras b 6th 
July T883) om Lvelvn Cleftom of Peith W 
A Jointrd Best ( Co td Muidras in 19)9 
dddicss ( o Best & Co Ltd Madras 


BISWAS, CHARU CHANDRA, CIF (1931) y 5 
of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas, MA, BL, Advoute, Calcutta 
High Court 6 April 21,1888 m 5m Suhasim 
Biswas d@ of Mr 8 C Mallkk Zdue Hindu 
School Presidency College, Ripon Law College, 
Lorolled Vakil, High Court, April 18,1910, 
Advotite November 1924 9 Vice President 
Bai Assoctation, Calcutta Hizh Court 

Ordinary lellow Calcutta Tniversity and 
Member of the Syndicate 19L7 22) rgain 
from 1926 member of Dacor Board ot 

eondary BKducation 1921 22 1928 29 and 


19343) Fxamincr and Paper Setter Arts 
and Jaw Calkutta Unrver ity Pro 
fissor University Taw Colk ge 1913 2b Com 


Missioncr Calcutta Corporation 1921 24 and 
Again, Councillor, Calcutta Corporation Since 
1925, Member (alcutta Improvemcnt Trust 
Since 1926 Secy Bhowanipore Rate payers 
Association Founder Scerctary ‘South Sur 
burban (now Asutosh) Coll pg 1916 21 Vic 
President, South Suburban School Main 
and Branch Sectctary Sir Romesh Mittcr 
Girls’ School =Member of = Governing 
Bodies of Pr shdeney College, Ripon € ollc ye 
Asttish Colk ge, Vidyasagar Collca, Deaf 
and Dumb School Member of ( ominittes 
ot Management of Inliai Association for 
Cultivation ot Science, Membr of Cam 
mittee of Tndian Association, and of Council 
of National Liberal Fed ration Te ctod 
Membr of lig Assembly tram Calcutta | 


BLANDY EpmMonn NIOOLAS, 


BLASCHECK, 
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Urban Non-Mahomedan Constituency 1980- 
1934 Wasa delegate to Reserve Bank Com- 
mittee in London at the Invitation of His 
Ma) stys Government June August 1933 
Addiess 58 Puddopukur Road, Bhow- 
anipor Calcutta 


BLACKWELL, THE HoN Mk JvstTicz, CHOIL 


PaTRICK, MBE (Mil Div 1919), High 
Court Judge, Bombay & 8 November 1881. 
m to Marguerite Frances, eldest @ of the 
late J A Tilleard, M V O Educ Blackheath 
Proprictary School and Olty of London 
School ollier Greek Scholar, Univ College 
London, 1901 , Classical Exhibition, Wadham 
College, Oxford 1901, Ist Class Classical 
Honour Moderations 1903, 2nd Class Litt 
Hum 1905, B A _ 1905, Secretary of 
Ovford Union Society, 1904, Presi- 
dent, Wadham College Athletic Club, Bobbill, 
1903 Called to Bar gt Inner Temple 1007, 
and went to Northern Circuit, Lieut T F. 
Reserve and on Recruiting Staff and in 
Ministry of National Service during European 
War Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war, 
contested Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Lib), December 1923 appointed a 
Pulsne Judge of High Court of Bombay, 1926 
Address ‘‘ Rylstone Pedder Road, Bombay 


BI AKISTON JouN FRANCIS, Director-General 


of Archwology 6 21 March 1882 Edue 
Wellington College, England Architect 
cntered Archeological Survey of India March 
1911, Military Servic 19151919 France 
1917 18 4dd/ress New Delhi and Simla 


BA (Oxon ) 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit, Secretary, Finance, 
Commerce and Marine Departments, Bengal, 
b 31st July 1886 m Dorothy Kathieen (nee 
Marshall) due Clifton and Balliol Asst. 
Magte and Collr, Dacca, 191¢, Sub-Div 
Officer, Munshiganj, Dacca, 1912, Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee 
1913 , Under Secretary, Finance Dept Govt of 
Bengal, 1914 in addition Controller of Hostile 
kirms and Custodian of Lnemy Property, 1916, 
Addl Dist and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 1917 , 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917, 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, ete and Jt Secretary, Publicity Board, 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919 , Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 , Commissioner of Income- 
Tax ete 1922 , Magte and Colir, Bakar- 
anj, 1924 to 1926; Magte. and OCollr., 24 
rganus, 1928, Deputy Commissioner, 
Derpecling 1928 , Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Tinance Department 1930 Com- 
missioner, Chittagong Division, 1933 Address 
Bengal Club, Calcutta 
ARTHUR DAviD, Fellow of 
Coopers Hill, (1900) , D Oce Munich, (1910). 
Inspector General of Forests to the Govt. 
of India 6 18th Jan 1879 m Helen 2nd d 
of the late (’ Usborne of Berkshire Zduc. 
Telated School, HKoyal Indian Enginoering 
( ollege, Coopers Hill, Indlan Forest Service, 
Punjab, 1900, Chief Conservator of Foresta, 
Punjab, 1029, Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Govt of India and President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, 1920 Ad- 
dreas, Dehra Dun, U.P, 
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BLUNT, LESLIE, Solicitor b 20 Dec 1876 m 
Kathleen, 2nd d of the late Dr Thornton of 
Margate Educ Rugby Senior partner in 
Crugie Blunt and Caroe Address 40, 
Pedder Road, Bombiy 


BOAG, GrorGE TOWNSEND, MA (Cambridge) 

CL! (1928) ICS Scormtary to the Govoin 
ment of Madtis & November 12 i884 2 due 
Wostminster (1897 to 1903), and ‘Lrinity 
Collcgi, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907) Passed 
Into the T€ 8S in 1807 and = jyincd the 
Servic: in Madras in 1908 Address Madris 
Club, Madras 


BOBBAITL RATAN SIRSWITACHALALALIY Rama 


KRISHNA Rann td Rio BanaptkR hdd 

Mi¢ Si Rayah Ravue Rajah t 8 oon 
“0th tebruary 1901 FF dae oat Bobbals 
puvat ly Ascond d Gaadi ain 1920) Member 


Counc of State 2020 27 0) Member Madris 
fentslitive Coun asim 1930 Hony AD ¢ 

toH To th Governoreft Wadris fiom January 
19 30) Pio Chnne Hor Andhta Cniveimity 
from iQ3k 0 Chict Minister to the Govern nt 


ofWVulbis Nev mb 11932) 4dhe 5 bobbalt 
Madris Pies ieury 
BOILEAU COLONFI COMMANDANT GUY 


HAMILTON CB (1919) ( MG (1917), DS ¢ 

(1915), Chicf Ingimeer Western Command 
b 27 Sip 1870, m Violet Mary (I erzusson ) 
Educ Christ’s Hospital, R MA Woolwich 
Active Service W Afric: 1892, Chitral Relict 
1895 China 1899 Grout War Lranec 1914 

19, Afghan W ur, 1919 Address Quetta 


BOMON BLHRAM Sir TEHANGIL BOoMONd!, 
AKT (1931) BA, ITB JP 
Bombay Merchint & July 1808 Fdue 
Navurs ind Liplinstone Collezo Juris 
prudomee Prizemin and Nartyi Vasudey 
Scholar = Practised as un Attorncy for vbout 
20 yors then bec une partncor in C@ Micdonald 
& Co and wis then for 6 ycars Gave uy 
business to do public service Bee une membcr 
ot Bombay Municipal Corporation 191) 
memtl«r of Stinding Committcc 1921 22 to 
1926 27 ard 192829 Chauman = Stinding 
Committee 1928 29) Churman Schools Com 
inittee Jan to March 192. and Januiry to 
December 1929 Churman of Taw, Procc dure 
and Liec tions Committee 1930 31) Churman 
Advisory Comnuttce J J and other Hospitals 
Roprsontitiy ft Bombay Muni pil Corpora 
fion oon th Bowed ot the Victorna Jubail ¢ 
dechntoal Institute antoon Gob Po Advisory 
Comnutt «© amd odtsilont of ©orporition 
President of Corpoiition ind [First Mayor of 
Bombay, 1931 52° TWonorary Prosidcney Single 


sitting Masistrate Delegate Past Chict 

Matrnnonial Court Dircetor of sever 

Toamt Stockh Compunica — fddress Te hus 
tan oppesite Colaba PO Colaba Bombay 

ROMBAY, Bishop OF, See Acland, Rt Rev 
Richird Dyke 

ROSE, Stk JaGAnIS CHANDRA, Kt er 1917 


CIC, 19038; CS}, 1911, MA. (Cantab) 
D.8c, (Lond), LL D, F RS, Cornspond- 
log Member, Acidemy of Science, Vienna , 
kKounder Director of Bose Research Institute 
b 30 Nov 1858; Edue Calcutta, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge , Delegate to Internatjonal 


(Solicitor) | 
St | 


LDRABOURNI 
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ScientifNe Congress, Paris, 1900, scientific 
member of deputation to Europeand Awicrica, 
1907, 1914 and 1919, Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electrio pheno- 
mena (Proc Roy Socloty ) Forme: Member 
Committe. of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations Publications Response 
in the Living and Non living ; Plant Response, 
Dlectro-physiolozgy of Plants ear? J of 
Plants, Life Movements of Plants, Vols 
Tand If, Lite Movemcats in Plants, Vols 
II and IV , Lhe Ascent of Sap, The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, Motor Mechanism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Revolations, Fropic 
Movement and Growth of Plants Address 
Bose Tastitute, ( alcutta 


bth Burton and 14th Baronet 
(WICHARL HPRBI RE RODOLLH KNATCHBUIT) 
GOT MC Geoverny of Bombay sinc 
193 KG of St J 6b 8th May 1895 S 
Father 1933 m 1919 Jady Doreen Geraldine 
Browne yd of oth Marquess ot Slizo = Aduc 
Wellington Coll and RMA Woolwich 
Srved Puropan War 191,18 in R A and 
RAK (WE TD) spatchs thice) MP 
(UC) Ashford Diviston Kent 1931 3) Par 
hhamentiry Private S cictarvy to Sccretary of 


Stat oft: fnliv 1932 43 Her S Hon 
Ncrfon Ceci) Michaclh knatechbull & tl Reb 
19.2) tddiese Goveinm nt House Bombay 

BRADII]1 LD LRNES1 WILIIAM CHARLLIS 
MB MS EROS OBFT (19s) € TI 
(1928) Sureceon Go nepal Geov rnment of 
Bombiy & May 28 L880 m Marzarct 
Annie Bainard Ldue hing Ldward’s 
school Birmingham St Muirys Hospital 
and St Jaitholomews Hospital J ondon 
tddroas Poona 

BRAHWMACHARI Sar Upcnira Nath Ket 
(7 1934 Ra Bahadur a 1911) Kaiser 


a 


Timd (Gold) 19.4 WAMD PhD FASL 
Professor of Fropical Mcdiane = Carmuichacl 
Medkoal College Calcutta Physigan Chit 
tiranjan Hospital Calcutta Consulting 
Phvsiqain Research = Worke Pre sident 
Indian Conunittce International Soucty for 
Microbiology Vice President Asiatic Society 
otf Rengule Vice Chauman Boird of Lrustees 
In han VMuseum Hons Vice Pecsident Indian 
Association for the Cultivation or Saence 
President Society of Biological Chemists 


India Chairman Board of  Industrics 
Bengal Pounder = Brahinachar Research 
Institute Calcutta Hony Vice President 


Indian Red Cross Socewty Vice Chatman 
Council of the Imperial Library Calcutta 
Member Court of the Tudian Institute of 
Scicnce, Bangalore, Tallow University of 
Calcutta Iclow Royal Societys of Medicine 
London kcllow Roval society of Jropical 
Medicine and Hygiene Iondon — Hony 
lellow State Medical Taculty of _Bengal 
Tellow Indian Chemical Society 6 7th Func 


1875 m 1898 Nam Bila Devi twos two 
d idue Hughii College Bengat Presuloncy 
College and Medical Colkge, alutta 


Loachet or Matera Medica Dacca Medic) 
School (1901) Tcacher of Medicine (amp 
bell Mcdical School Calcutta (1905 23) 
Resoarch Worker under Indi Reseuch fund 
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Association (1920-26); Discoverer of an or- 
ganic antimionial for the treatment and 
prophylaxis of kala-azar; Physician, Medical 
College Hospitals, Calcutta (1928-27); Presi- 
dent, Asiatic Society of Bengal (1928-29), 
Secretary, Medical Section, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for several years: President, Me- 
dical and Veterinary Section, Indian Science 
Congress (1930) ; Member, Council of Tropical 
Medicine, International (Congress of Medicine, 
London (1913); President, Indian Provincia) 
Medical services Association (1929-32); For- 
metly member, Provincial Malaria Committec 
Bengal: Formerly Member, of the Counci 
of Medical Registration of Bengal, Formerly 
Member, Governing Body of the State Medical 
Faculty of Bengal: Tate Hony. Assistant 
Surgeon to the Viceroy and Governor-General] 
of India. Has made valnable contributions 
to medical literature. Address: 8213, Corn- 
wallis Street, Calcutta 

BRAY, 81m Epwarp Huag, Kt., er. 1017; 
Senior Partner, Gillandcrs, Arbuthnot & Co. 

President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council 

Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters 

b. 16 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, ist Be. Fduc : Charter. | 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge 4ddress- | 
Gillandcr House, Calcutta, 


BRAYNE, ALBERT FREDERIO Lucas, M.A.) 
(Glas.), B A. (Oxon), C.1I.E. 1923, Indian Civil 
Service, b. 1 April 1884. m. 1909, Mary, e.d. 
of James Thomaon, M. D. Irvine, Ayrshire 

Rdue,: Irvine, Royal Academy, 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed 1.C.S., Bombay, 1908; Assistant Collector 
Satara, 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under-Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financia] Departments, 1916-20, 
Subsequently Deputy cretary, Finance 
Department, Goyernment of India and in 
1922-28 attached to the Inchcaps Committee 
on Retrenchment. Finauclal Adviser, Posts 
and Tolegraphs, 1923-24; Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, 1924-29. Offg. Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1926-27, and again in 
1931-82 ; also Army Department, 1928, 
Retrenchment Officer, Government of India 
1931; Chairman, Sind Conference and on 
special duty in the India Office, 1082, 
ecretary to Indian Delegation to Monetary 
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Rural Reconstruction--A Note, Government 
Press (Lahore. 1084); Socrates at School 
(Oxford Press) 1935. Address: Lahore Pun- 
jab; and The Glebe Ashill Norfolk. 


BKAYSHAY, 8mm MAURIORN WILLIAM, a et 


M.Sc., (Leeds), A.M. Inst. C.F 

(india) Agent, B. B. and C I. Ry. 8. 7 March 
883. Educ.; Ripon Grammar  Bchool, 
1895-1900, and Leeds University, 1900-1903. 
Training {n Royal Dockyard Chatham, 
1908-5; Apptd. Asstt. Engineer, Indian 
P,W.D. (Railways) 1006; Asst. Engineer, 
Eastern Bengal Railway, 1905-09; Assistant 
and Executive Engineer under Sir Robert 
Gales on the construction of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1900-15; Assistant 
Agent, North-Western Railway, 1915-17. 
Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 
1017-13 ° Assistant Secretary Railway Board, 
1918-24; Dy. Agent, K. B.& 0.7, Railway, 
1924. Member, Railway Board, 1929, 
Agent, B. B. & C.T. Railway, 1982; Offig 
Chief Commissioner, Railway Board 1033 
and 1935 dddrees  Bombaicl, Altamont 
Road Bombay, 


ROBERT STONEHOUSE, Mr. 
JUSTICE, R.A., (Cantab), Bar-at-Law; Judge, 
High Cout, Bombay. 0b. 1 Dec. 1882. m. 
Mabel Louwa vee Linton. Educ: City of 
London Schooland Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1905; 
J dae: High Court, November1929. Address ; 
Murrayfield, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


Glasgow BROWN, THe Rev. ARTHUR Ernest, M.A. 


(Cantab.), B.Sc. (London), C.I.K. (1026) 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist). 6. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire in 1908. Educ.. Stationer’s Com- 
ee School, London; Kingswood School, 
th (1895-1901) Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scholar), Entered Wesleyan Mothodist 
Ministry and joined Wealeyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1905; became Princt 
in 1917; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921; General Superintendent, 
Werleyan Mission in Bengal, 1024-29. Chair- 
man, Bankura Municipality, 1984 Pudii- 
cation; Translation from Bengali of ‘‘ The 
Cage of Gold” by Sita Devi. Address: 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B. N. Ry. 


and Economic Conference, 1933. Address’: Sey Ep WARD JOHN,O.B.E, (1918),C.B.K.. 


India Office, London. 


BRAYNE, Frank LvuGarp, M.C. (1918): 
Commissioner, Rural Reconstruction Punjab. 
b. Jan. 6, 1882, m. Iris Goodeve Goble, 1920. 
Edue: Monkton Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined I,C.8., 1905: Mili- 
tary Service, France, Palestine, otc., 1915-19. 
M,C. 1918, Publications : Village Upliftin India . 
ofa Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford 

niv. Press); The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of que Uplift), 
1920, (GQxford Univ. Press) The cout 
in tho village; Pits; A scheme of Rural) 
1031}, Socrates in India and The. 
indian and the English village (Oxford 
University Press) 1932, ‘Village Dynamo 
(R. 8, M, Gulab § & flons, Lahore) 1934; 


(1918) Kt. (June 1929) late Renter's Agent 
with Government of India now adviser to 
Associated Preas of India; Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman Institute (India), 
and Director, Borooah Timber Co. 6. 1862; m. 
Annie Margaret, d. of late General Sir BR. M. 
Jennings, K.0.B. Educ.: St. John’s College. 
Aurstpierpoint. Was in busineseln Australia. 
Assistant and Jolnt Secretary, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years. Hon. 8eo., 
Executive Committees ‘Our Day’ In India 
1917-28, Publication: “Simla, Past and 
Present” (two Editions), Address: Simla. 


Reconstruction ; (Uttar Chand Kapur Lahore BUNDI, H. H, MawaRao Rasa, Sra RAGHUBIR 


K,0.9.1. 


Srmanzi Banapur, G,0,9,1., 1910; 
1900, G.0,V,0.. ar. 
Address 


Cra ae 1860. 8. 1889, 
iH ® ‘ 9. 
Bandi, Rajputana, 
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BURDON, Ste Ernest, B.A., Oxon: 
K.C.1.E., (1984) C.1.E. (1921); C.8.I. (1926) 


Knighthood (1931); Auditor-General in India, 
27 Jan. 1881. m. Mary (died 1934) 
d. of Rev. W. Fairweather, WD. D. 
Dunnikior, Manse, Kirkealdy, Vife, Educ: 
Edinburgh Academy; University College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Entered Indian Civil Sorvice, 
1905; Financial Under-Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1911, and to Government of 
India, 1914 ; Financial Adviser, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force, 1918-10; Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, Govt. of India: 
Member of Indian Munitions Board, and of 
Imperial Legis. Council, India, 1910; Secre- 
au tu Government of India, Army Department 
and Member of Legislative Assembly, 1022-26; 
Secretary to Government of Tudla, Finance 
Department, and Member of Council of State, 
1927-29. Address; Simla and New Delhi. 


BURDWAN, SIR BAY CHAND MAuTAL 
MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUE OF, G.C.LE, 
cr. 1924, E.C.8.¥.er.1911, K.C.1.M. cr. 1909, 
J.0.M., er. 1909 ; F.R.G.8., F.R.8.A., FRCL, 
F.N.B.A., M.B.A.S.; Hon. LL.D. Camb. 
and Edin. 1926. 6. 10 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 8rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Gvertoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908; adopted by late Mahara- 


jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, assuming charge | 


of zentindari, 1903; two « two d Burdwan 
i senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
rst in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal szemindaris. Has travelled 
much in India; made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906, 
when he was received by King Edward; a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal L gislative Council, 1907-18 : temp. 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council- 
1918; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919-24: Vice-Picsident, Bengal Execu- 
tive Qouncil, from March 1822 to Apnil 
1924; Mmber of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of the 
Indian T xation Enquiry Committce, 1924- 
25; a no ninated member of the Council of 
State, 1926; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V; Received 
the I*reedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri. 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 10912; President ofthe British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 1025 
to 1927; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal- 
cutta since 1914; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
(King-Emperor George V. and Queen Empress 
) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12; 
Prectent of vee mera A ee ayer 
Corps and of ngalee ent Commit- 
tees a the War. Publications : vars 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poctical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a Kuropean Tour); Meditations ; 
Tbe Todian Horizon; etc. Hetr: Maharaja- 
biraja 


Bince 1927; Manager of the 
Wards Es 


Kumar Saheb Uday Chand Mahtab, : 


of the Burdwan Raj. 
B.A., Dewani Raj Burdwan ia}. 


tate since 1980; Private Secretary 
to the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur at the. 
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Imperial Conference, London, 1926 b. 14 
July 1905. Address: The Palace, Burdwan 
Bijay Manzil, ere: Calcutta; The Retreat, 
Kurscong, al; Rosebank, Darjesling ; 
Mosapher Manzi), Agra, U. P., ete. 


BURLEY, Dr. George WILLIAM, Wh. Ex.; 
1906; B.Sc. (Engineering) (London), 1921; 


D.Se.(London), 1927; M.I.MechE,, 1923; 
M.LE., 1923; M.A.S. ch.E., 1926; 
M.R.'8. T. | (1929), Principal © an 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
torla Jubilec Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay, b. 1885. m. Ella Klizabeth, e.d., Harry 
Turton, Edue.: Sheffield Untversity Collego 
and Sheffield University (Applied Science De- 
partment). Asst. Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 
Power Co., Engineering Research Student, 
Sheffield University ; Lecturer in En near iol 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Too 
Research Departments, Sheffield University; 
Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton; and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical College. Publication: 
(Books) Lathes: their construction & Operation; 
The Testing of Machine Tools: Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting, (Papers): 
On Machine Too! Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and ha art foe : 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution o 
| Mechanical Engineers; and on Automatic 
ine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Ingineers (lndia), Technical 
Articles; Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
Iingland, America and India. Address. 
V.J.T. Institute, Matunga, Bombay, 


| BURNS, Wri, D.Sc, (Edin), £ .A4.8., Diroctor 


, Ot Agriculture, Bumbay Presidency. 6, July 
6, 1884. om. Margaret l'orrest Attehmon, 1912. 
Educ,: Edinburgh University. Reading 


College, Assistant Lecturer in Botany 1907-d, 
Indian Agnicultural Service, Economic Bota- 
nist tu Bombay Government 1968-1933 
Principal, Poona Agricultural College (in 
addition ) 1922-1933. Joint Director of 
Agriculture 1920-27. J'ublications : Botanical, 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Nature Study 
papers, Address: Poona. 


BURT, Str Bryce Caup.LEIGH, KT., (1936) 
C.1.L., M.B.E., B.Sc, (Lond.), 14.8., 
Agricultural Expert, Imperia) Council of 
Agricultural Resoarch, Since 1920 = A.(i. 
Vice-Chairman, 0b. April 29, JAS. m. 
1006. dur, : Univ. Coll, London, 
Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool University, 
1902-4; Trinidad, British West Iudies, 
1904-7. Entered the Jadian Agricultural 
Service, January 1908; Dy. Director of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces 1908-21 ; Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15. Secretary, Indian Centra] Cotton 
Committee, 1921-28: Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1928-29. Official Adviser 
to Indian Dolegation, Imperial Economie 
Conference, Ottawa, May to September 
1032, Officiated as Vice-Chairman, Indian 
Qouncil of Agricultural Research, June 1933. 
Aug. 10338, Octr. to Deer, 1034 and from 
Octr. 1, 1935, Address: 1, York Road, 
New Delhi and Middle Lands, Simia, 


CAIRNS JAMES 
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BYRAMJ LE JELJEEBHOY, Sir, 
(1028), eldest son of Rustomjer Byramyjee 
Jecyecbboy, Jandlord and Merchant, large 
landed pioprictor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsette, 6 28th Feb 1881 m 
Jerbai Jamsctjyee Cursetjec, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejecbhov, 2nd Baronet Aduc 
Aaviers School and College, Bombay 
JP (1908) Hon Pres Magte, 1908 191o 
Delegate Parsi Chicf Matrimonial Court 
(1909-1925), Chairman Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924) 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914 Membi1, Bombay Board ot Iilm 
Censors from 1024 Member, Govt of India 
Committec for Conditional R« lease of Prisoner 
1924 (Chairman, Byramjce Jccyocbhoy Pars! 
Charitable Institution President, 32nd Bom 
bay Parsi Pionecrs Boy Scouts and Vice Presi 
dent Bombay Presidency Released Pursoncrs 
Aid Socitty Donatcd asum of Rs 2,00 000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Children 
it bing the first of its hind in India Chairman 
of the Governors Hospital Fund, Bombay 
Sheu? of Bombiuy fcr 1927 President 
Landlords Association Bombay and Vice 
Piesident Socletvy for the Protection of 
Chillien om Western 9 India President 
Bombay Boy Scouts Tocu Associition 
Addross Lhe Clik Ridge Road Loinby 


BYR ALBERS FFNRY Special Corresp-adent 
for Lemes of India, Daily Vai and Vornin; 
Post in Delhi and Sigal: 6 18 Much 1851, 
wm Dorothy Mtrw! only @ of Mr and Mrs 
St aftord Lhorne Kingston on Thames 
om 6 two dad Jdue Privitely Artickd 
to cditor Bath Chronic and after 
warda went to Surrey dideertyer  Jounrd 
cditornal stvl of James of Landi JL Junc 
190) Assistant Peitor 1911) Corre pondcnt 
af Government of India herlquartais since 
1923, Acting Lditor October 1925 Lobruary 


1927 iddvess Imperial Dill Gymbihine 
eT New Delhi and United Service Club 
Suns 


OBL MA MB, ChB. 
(Glas), D PH (Camb), DLM & H (Lng), 
Chief Medical and Heullth Officer, North 
Western Railway 6 12th July 188% 7 duc 
University of Gliwgow Houst Surgeon 
House Physidan, Glasgow Royal Infimary 
and Victorla Infirmary, Glasgow Asst to 
Profcssor of Anatomy, Gdasgow Univcrelty, 
Reside nt Physician, Ruchill and Anightswood 
Hospitwls Glasgow Sanitary Officer 34th 
Gencral Hospital, Major RAMC (lfemp), 
Dy Assistant Director, Midiedl Services 
(Sanitary), 8th JTucknow Division Semor 
Assistant Health Officer Boinbay Municipality 
Prinupal Medkcatand Health Ofhucr G1P 
Rallway and Major, Auxillary lowe Mcudicil 
Corps Addrese (fo lhe Agent, North 
Western Railway, Hcadquarters Office, Lmp 
ress Road, Lahore 
CALCUTTA, BisHor of, Most Rev Toss Wrst 
cotr, DD 6 23 October 1863 « of the 
Rt Rev B F Westcott (late Lishop oi 
Durham) Educ.‘ Cheltenham and [Petcr- 
house, Cambridge Joined the 8 P G 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889 Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905. Tushop of Calcutta and Metro 
politan of Jndia Burma and Ccylon, 1919 
Address Bishops House, ( alcutta 


CAMBAIA SHIAVAN CAWASJIT JP 
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Kt CALDER, CHARIFS6 


CiMMING, BSc (A 
ILS Suprintendent, Royal Botanle Gaidcn 
Calcutta , sel ghdar rho (inchons Cultiva 
tion in Bengal and Dir ctor Botanical Survey 
of India Calcutta & 8 Dec 1884,” Lillan 
Margaret Rcld d@ ot James Reid Lsq, Aber 
decn Scotland Zdue Togic School Motay- 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen, Univorsity 
of Abtrdcen Northof Scotland (College of 
Agriculture University of Berlin , Botamsches 
Institute Dhalem Girmany Tandwirtschaft 
liche Hochschule Lirlin (Curator, Herbarium 
Royal Botank Garden Calcutta Secrtary 
Board of Sch ntific Advice for India Superin 
tindcnt, Gardens and Plantitions in Bengal 
and Buima and Yirctor, Botanical Survey 
ot India Publications Various Re poits and 
Records , Lditor, Re port of Board of Sctcntafic 
Advice Annals, Royal Botanic Gardcn 
Calcutt. Records of the Lbotauic al Survey of 
Indian Address Roval Botwi Garden, 
Calcutt + 

Justice 
fl ace and Honorary Prosiduncy Musstiate 
tor the City of Lombiy  Tbonorary Magis 
trite Andhoaio Chutmin of the Versova 
Buh Sint uy Committee Prestdont 
Society of Wo onorary Magistrates of the Born 
bay Suburban Distiidd Delegate to the 
Pars Matriniomal Gomt Bombay “Wom er 
of the Bombo Municipal ie ition ind 
severu other public bodies and comm tcral 
associations | WMintaing Vuaredor ef Shiavay 
( Cambati( Co Ftd Fombay Director cf 
the HWadagriah Collun 4 Jftd  Dhector of 
several other wellknown commercii] Dios 
cto Meichant Coverninent inf Railway 
Contract A prniran th Central Pro 
vin 8 Coal Industt. Womb of the St und 
ing Comuntte oof the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation titi as Cooks Burldine 
> «=Horuaby Rowl Tort) Bom as 


(AMPBFIL, Tut HON MR JUSricl 41 CHLBALD 


BA Pulsm Judge High Cout Lahore 6 
18 Jan 1877 m Violet youngcnt d ot the 
late Sir Cccil Beadon KC ST It -Governot 
of Bungal Ldue Harrow and Pi mbroke Coll 
Cambridgt Lotiuod 1¢ 5 (Punjab), 1901 
Aasit Commr Registrar, Chit Court 1912 
Offy Dist and S song Judge, 1018 Addl 
Judge, High Court, 1921, Purmancot Juda 
1025 Addrese Lahor 


CAROL, Choi Nizis BA (Oxon), Sollditor 6 


23 Aug 1878 <fAdue Privite ind Univ 
(oHeg:, Oxford Address 4, Vali Hill 
Bandra 


CASSLLS, GENERAL SiR ROBERT AROHI 


Bath GOB (1933) € 5) PSO Com 
mandcrin Chief of (he Army in India since 
Nov 1933 6 15 Manh 1876 m Misa 


Jackyon (1004) Scrved in the Putopcan war 
including -gypt and Masupotamla Com 
wmendid = =Pushawar | District 1923 19.27 
Adjutant Goucral in India 1928 28) Ge O 
( in ( hoithan Command fndia 1930- 
1934 4edrose = Matla and New Dctin 


(ATRY, Dn Hector, 0 C, Catholic Bikhap 


of Lahere, since March 1928 0b 1880 
Belgium Zdue  Beraplik School Bruges 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Lyaghicn, 1907 
ordained priest, 1914, came to sndia, 1920 
Address 1, Lawrenco ftoad, Lahore 
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CHAIN SINGH Rao Banapur MA LEB 
TRF S, Thakw of Pokhuanin Jodhpur St ite 
and faluqdar of Kalpur (District Rac Batch) 


Oudh =} othJVehiuary 18890 Fda Cannm,z 
College Puckhnow and Mie Ccntral Colle uc 
Allahabad Was awad 1 the Vietotie 
Jubilee Medal us best aman of dh ove at th 
MA Examination of th Alfahabid tiny 
sity. Dmolled Alldhwubad Hil Cowd Bu 
19J1)  Joiune £ Jodhpur Séate s tvic as bed, 

Court of Sudan OIL 19 Pulsn Jud, 

Chidl Comt 1922 1927) Chil Judy Cini 
Coumt 398271928 Minister om chars of 


Justlec and | luevion Governm at of Jodhpur 
“ince 1929 0 Acting Chict Minater Gov inmcnt 
of Jodhpur in 1934 9 Also Pr sident of the 
Jodhpur State Solliets Board and Jodhpur 
Branchof the Rot Cross Soci ty | Mointer 
Governing Bodies of the Sera A Bonar s 


Hindu Cniveryti1 ¢  Prosid do veath € nth 
All Tudit Education Cont rn oh idan dh 
in De mbher J95' Fo ader of th = Indian 


DD) gation toth Worll db du ation ¢ ontcrence 
held in Oxford ano Aunust 193 Mads an 
\tensive four of th Fuop a Contin nt 
dunmyg 193) Vic Chairrinan of th S ivants 
of Fndia Insurance Conipiny New Delhy 
lith of Rao Sahib conta fin 1922. fitle 
of Rao Bahadur contuied in os Has tom 
sons = ddedre 5 Poharan Hous Jodhpur 
and [he Lort, Poksran 


CHAMAN [ATI DIwaAN «xnWT A 
1892 Fduc at Convent Muinee, 
Mission Colle. Rawalpinh Jound th 
Middle Ccnuph an 191Q) timsh tol Bat 
}inatin 1914 took Honours D wte) on) Tunis 
prudence trom J sus Collg  Ostord ron" 
returned to Indiv in 1900 youned th stati 
of the bombay Chronicle as Asstt oT dite 
tounde t the Alb dndaa divl  Uason Conant ss 
mm 19L0)06 6 VWPmba EF nistetis Ads mbly 


b 
Gotdon 


— 


1923 30 Tound rotthe d tunct the Daily an | 


Weekly Nation (Newspaper) Adviscr I sbour 
Julegatc Internitional Tab Contce Gencyes 
1925, Jabour Delegate Intcrnation ul 1 sbout 
confec Geneva 1928 Parliamentary Dik gite, 
Indlan Dole zation to Canada 1928 Member 
Royal Commission on Tabour in India, 192) 
WSL otesisnmed drom th Fess | Assembly 
1930 on lanfi issu Pyesidcnt, Various 
Unions ot railway mon postmen and tel 
graph men seced do trom All India trad 
Tmion Congress and as Chanman of § cs | 
sionats helped te tound AT India liade Uimon 
Jcdesation  Labow Delenate Intern itional 
Fabow Conference Bureau 1932 0 Pahl cate on 
‘coolle or tho Story of Capifal and Iabour 
in India ’ Address Tahore (Punjab) 


(HAMNEY, LtCor Henry, CMG, 1900 
Pnacipal, Folice Training Coltige Surdal 
6 Shillelagh,co Wicklow m, Ist, 1907, Hon 
Cocilin Mary Barncwall (@ 1908) ster of 
18th Lord Lnmleston, 2nd, 1913, Aller, 
d of Col W E Bellingham ot Casth 
Bellingham, co London due Monaghan 
Diocesan School Served South Africa 1900 
firat as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary 
Joined Indian Polloc, 1909, accompanied 
the relkf column to Manipur in_ 189) 
Address’ Police Training College, Surdah, 
Bejshahi, Bengal. 


28 
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CHANDAVARKAR VitHaAT NARAYAN, Vice 
Chincellor of bombay UWhiversity oldest 
s of the late Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavar- 


kar BA (Cantib) Maths Trp Pt T 
(1900) Nat Se Jup Pt J stoHL) , Hist 
{rip Pt Tl (1912) Barrister at Taw of 


Pincolna inn ©9135 Assistant N Sirur & Co 
Cott m Mill Agents b&b 26 Nov 1887 mm 
Natsulabu did d of Rao Saheb M V Kukini 
ct Warwu(N Nanaia) Fdue Aryan L bd 
Hizh = School wd J Iphinstone High School, 
Iiphinstonc Colle.c, Bombay and King s 
( lle, Cimbridge, Advocate Bombay 
High Court 191320, Acting Professor of 
History, biphinstone Collego, Bombaya 
Tuly to October 3915  jcined the firm of 
N Suur & Co 1920 — blected Councillor 
Jombyy Municipal Corporation 1926, re 
lected 1929 and 1932 Chairman, Taw 
( mnntica 1928 29 Chiurman, Staniine 
(liniunee) Committee 1929 30, Chaiman 
Revonne Connnittee 1930 31 Mayor of 
bombay 19 203 Vie Chancellor Cmiversity 
oF Bombay sin April 193 Il cted Deputy 
(hurmin Willowners Associition Bombay 
Much 193> Chairminin 1936 9 {ddress 41 
P ddcr load Milabat Hil Bom)ay 


CHARANTIF SINGH lik Honnrn Rasa 
(193.) Chief of Punjab and Mombe: fapur 
thil,a Ruling lamily Member Counal of 


Stite Durbar 1903 (oicnation 1911 

Duibat 1911 b 1883 8 of Kanwai Sochel 
Singh J duc Jullunder, Chiefs College, 
T ahore Govt Ccllege fahore, dddrese , 


(haranyit (astle Jullundet City, Chadwick 
Simla, S Wo, 5 Mainsingh Road, New Delhi 


CHARKHARI, FH H MAHARAJA-DBIRAJ, 
SIEAHTARTL MIUIK WAHARAJA ARIMARDAN 
SINGH JU DFO BAHADUR & Jan 1903, s 1920 
Tiuw= Mayo Coll Ajmer invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924 
Address Chathhari State, Bundelkhand 


| CHATII RILI Sir ALLY CHANDRA, GC TSF 


(1933) KCST (1930) KBCIL (1925) 
Member of the [India Cound 19311936 6 
24 Nov 1874 m 1 Vina _—Mookerjee 
(deceased) (2) Gladys M Broughton, 
OBL,MA,D. Se Educ Mare School and 
Prosidency Colle, Calcutta and Kings Coll, 
Cambridge Iirstinhst Caloutta BA, BA 
with Honours (Cimbridge), Hon LL D 
(Ldinburgh) Instin list ICS Open Com- 
wtition Intacd! C8 ,1897 , served in U P 
Special inquiry intoindustriesin U P ,1907- 
08 Registrar Co operative Societies, UP, 
1912-16, Revenue Sec, U P Govt., 1917-18, 
Ch Sec, U P Govt,1919, Govt of India 
delegate to International Labour Confce, 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 10921, 
1924-1933, (President, International Labour 
Conterence, 1927) and to League of Nations 
Assembly 1925 President Governing Bady, 
International labour Otlice 19233 , Vice Presi- 
dent of the Lconomic Consultative Committee 
of the Teague of Nations, Member, Perma- 
nent Opium Board of League of Nations, 
has been Member ot Imperial Economic 
Committee 1925 198) , Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 , 
Mba: Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 , Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921, Member of the 
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tries and Labour ; Member of the Legislative 
Assombly, 1921-24. High Commissioner 
for India iu London, 1925-31. Leador of 
Indian Delegation to hmperial Conforenco, 
Ottawa, 1032, Publications: Note vn 
the Industries of tho United Provinces 
1909). Address : The Athenaeum, Watciloo 
lace, London, §.W. 1. 


CHATTERJEE, Stsrr CHanpnra, M. D. (Edin.), 
M.R.U.P, (Kdin.), D.P.H. (Univ. Edin.) ; 
Chief Medical Officer, KE. BK. Ranl- 
way. 6. 4 Dec, 1886. m. Nance MacDonald, 
Educ.: Calcutta and D Edinburgh. Temp. 
Commission in the I. M. 8S. during Great War ; 
District Surgeon, G.I. P. Rallway, 1918-28; 
Dy, Chief Medical and Health Officer, N. W. 
Rly., 1929-81; Principal Medical and Health 
Officer, G. I. ?. Railway, 19381, 1938-34. 
Address: 2, Belvedero Park, Calcutta, ; 


CHAUDHARI, Joaus Cuanpra, B.A. (Oxon.), | 
M.A. (Oal.), Bar.-at-Law. 5. 28 June 
1863, Sarasibala Devi, 3rd d. of Sir Surend- 
ranath Banerjea. Edue.:Krishnaghar Collegiate | 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physica 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cuttu : Editor, Caleutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Covunell, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1928; 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 - 
Chanman, National Insurance (Co, Hon. 
Theasurer, National Council of Education, 
Bengal, secretary, Ripon College Council, : 
President, Jagahbandhu [nstitute, Calcutta. | 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address . 
8, Hastings Street, and ‘‘ Devadwar,"’ 34, 
Baligunge, Circwar Road, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND, Hon. Caprain 
Tue Hon, Bao Banavun, B.A., LL.B., O.B.E , 
M.I.A. (Nominated), 6b. 1882. m. Shrimati 
Sushila Devi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Family 
of Ferozepur Dist. Aduc.: St. Stephin’s! 
College, Delhi. Joined Revenue Department, 


1904; took LL.B. dogree, 1912 an actiscd | 


as lawyer at Rohtak; elec Vice- 
Chairman, District Board, 1914-17; elected 
Punjab Council, 1016; nontinated Couneil 
of State, 1922; President All-India Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (ulected); Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; hon, 
reruiting officer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government, 1924; Bevenue Member, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice a: 
an Advocate of the Laho Court at 
Rohtak. Prosident All-India Jat Sabha. 
Granted a jagir by Government for two 
generations, and 54 squares of land in Punjab 
Golonies, Address: Rohtak. 

CHEREY, Sig JOHN ARNOLD, KY. (1984); 
C.1.E. (1919); Bar-at-Law, M, Inst, T.M.L.C. 
(Burma); Chairman, Rangoon Port Com- 
minsioners. 6.13 Feb. 1879. m. Doreen Gert- 
rude, d, of the late W. T. Wiley of Ca 
Town, Bombay Port Trust, 1908-1920: 
Chairman of the Commissioners for the Purt of 
Rangoon since 1921. Address; 15, Winder. 
mote Park, Bangoon. . 
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Viceroy’s Executive Council in Charge of Indus» CHATTY, 


SiR SHANMUKHAM, KE.C.LE. 
B.1, Lawyer and Dewan, 
Cochin State. b. 17 Oct. 1892. Educ. 
The Madras Ohristian College. Elected aa 
a member of the Madrasa Legis. Council 
in 1920; was appointed Courcil Secretary 
to the Development Minister In 1922; 
in Oct. 1922 Was ga lag by the Madraa 
Govt. to report about measures . 
Temperance Reform ip seciepa Bengal and 
the United Provinces. lec in 1923 ag 
member, Logislative Assembly. Visited Eng- 
land in May 1024 aa one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 
of India; visited Australia as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation of the Emplre Par- 
HNamentary Association in September 10926; 
was re-elected uncontested to Legis. Assembly 
in the Genera] Election of 1926; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legiglative Assembly: 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indjan Employers’ Delegate 
at the Eleventh Scssion of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in June 
1928. Again in 1029 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva; was appointed a member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee; Re- 
elected to the <Aagsembly in 1930 without 
contest ; was elected Dy. President, Legtalative 
Assembly in January 1931. Attended Interna: 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva in April 
1932 as Chief Delegate of Indian employers ; 
was nominated by Government of India as 
one of ita representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa In July-August 
1932, HKilected unanimously aa President ot 
the Logislative Assembly in March 1933, 
Address : ‘‘Hawarden’’ Race Course, 
Coimbatore ; Ernakulam, Cochin State. 


(1983), RB. A., 


| CHHATARI, CAPTAIN NaWAB Srp MUHAMMAD 


AHMAD Satp KAHAN, K.C.S.1, (1088), K.C.1.E. 
(1928), M.B.E, (1918); b. 12th December 
1888. m. to 4. of hia uncle Nawab 
Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan of Talibnagar 
(Aligarh), U.P. Hdue; M.A.Q, College, 
Aligarh. President, All-India Muslin Rajput 
Conference, 1928; Member, U.P. Legislative 
Counctl, 1920-25; First elected non-official 
Chalrman, District Board, Bulandshahr, 
1022-23; Minister of Industries, U.P., 1923-26 ; 
Home Member, U.P., 1926-1 938 : Ag. Governor 
U.P., June 1928-August 1028, Member, Ist 
and 2nd London Round Tabla Conferences, 
1930 and 1881 ; appointed Governor of United 
Provinces, 6th ril, 1088. Address: 
Secretariat, United Provinces, 


CHICHELE-PLOWDEN, Tae How. Lievt.- 


COLONEL CHARLES TERENCB, C,I.E. (1983); 
Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg since May 19383. b, 6th Fobruary 1889, 
8, of late Lt,-Uol, Trevor John Chichek- 
Plowden, (.1E., of Punjab Commission. mm. 
Beatrice Stretton, d. of the late Licut. RB, EB. 
Liston, West India Regiment. Kdue, Chelton- 
ham College and Royal Military Uollege, Sand- 
huret, First commission, August 10902; 
Indian Army, 1004; entored Political paper: 
ment of Government of India, 1008 ; ical 
Officer, North West Frontier Provinces, 
Central India and Rajputana, 1006-14; 
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Great War, 1914-18 ; Secretary to the Resident 
Mysore and Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 
1919-22. Vice-President, Council of Regency, 
Cooch Behar States, 1923-26; Secretary to 
the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner, Baluchistan, 1928; Political 
Agent, Kalat, 1929-1932. Addrenxs : Residency, 
Bangalore. 
CHIDAMBARAM CABTTYAR, M. Ct. M., 
Banker. 6, 2nd August 1908. m. C. 
Valliammai. Educ. : Madras Christian Coll., 
Sir M. 0. T. Muthiah Chettyar’s 
High School, Purasawalkum, Madras, 
Director, The Indian Bank Ltd., Littles’ 
Oriental Balm and Pharmescials, Ltd., Madras; 
Madras City Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Madras; 
Chairman, United Life Assurance Co., Ltd., 
Madras; Trustee; Monegar (‘houltry and 
other connected Trusts: Madras Port Trust 
Board, Hindu High School Triplicane ; Hindu 


Theological High School, Madras; Member, | 
South India Chamber of Commerce, Madras ; 


Mcmber, Rotary Club, Madras; Member, 
Madras Race Club, Gymkhana Club, 
Madrar Flying Club Cosmopolitan Club, 
National Liberal Club, London Automobile 
Association of Southorn India, Madras, 
Address; ‘‘ Bedford House,’’ Vepory, Madras. 


CHINOY, SULTAN MEHERALLY, J.P., and Hon. 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
firm of F.M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd., b, 16th Febru- 
ary 1885, m. Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy 
Ebrahim. Edur.: Bharda New High School and 
Elphicstone College. Founded the well-known 
firm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Meher Buildings, Bandstand, Chowpatty. 
ainly responsible for the Wireless Indus- 
try in India; Director of the Indian Radio 
and Cablo Communications Co., Ltd. Address: 
Carmichael Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


CHINTAMANI, ORIRRAVOORI YAJNESWARA, 
Chief Editor of Uhe Leader of Allahabad. 
6. 10 April 1880, m. Srimati Krishnavenem- 
me, Educ : Maharaja’a Colleve, Vizianagram. 
Kditor of The Leader, Allahubad, 1909-20; 


Member, U. ?. Legislative Council. 1916- 
1928: and again since 1927: Delegate 
of the Liberal Party to England 


1919; General Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1918-20 and 1923-20, 
President, ibid, 1920 and 1931; Minister of 
Education and Industries, U.P., 1921-23; 
Member, Indlan Round Table Conference, 
and Indlan Franchise Committeo,  Pre-i- 
dent, VU. P. Liberal Association ; President, 
Second Anti-Communal A ward Conference, 
and third All-India Journalists’ Conterence, 
1935. J’ublications * Indian Social Reform, 
1901; Speeches and writings of Sir Phero- 
meshah Mechta, 1904. Addresa: (Gauri Nivas, 
17, Hamilton Road, Allahalad. 


CHITRE, ATMARAM ANANT,LL.B., Advocate 
(0.8.); J.P., Chief Judge, Presidency Court 
of Small Causes, Bombay. 6. 17 May 1877. 
Educ. : Wilson College and Govt. Taw School, 
Bombay, Practised as an Advocate on the 
Original Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1916 ; acted as Chief Judge 1916-17 ; confirmed 
as Chief Judge Doe, 1928, Ag. Judge of 
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His Majesty's High Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, 1935, Address: Laburnum Road, 
New Gamdevi, Bombay, 


CHOKSY, Tae Hon’she Sm NASARVANII 


HogmMassI, Kt. (1929) , C.I.E., 1922 ; Member; 
Council of State, 1933; Khan Behesue (1607) 
Chevalier of tho Crown of Italy (1890); Meda 


liste des Epidemles Republique Francaise 
(1906) ; M.D. (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F.C,P.5. 
(Bombay), L. M. & 8S. (Bombay 1884); 


Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-1932; 
ex-President, College of Physiclans and 
Surgeons, and ; Bombay Medical Union Hon. 
Secretary, Governor’s Hospital Fund for 
Bombay and the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association, Bombay Presidency Branch. 
Chairman, Sanitary Committce, Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme. 0b. 7 Oct. 1861; m. Sc- 
renbal Maneckjec Jhaveri, Educ.: lilphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medicat Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum. 1890-97; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1838-1921), and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921) Publications: 
Nunisrous publications on I'lague, Cholera. 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Addrass: 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


CLARKE, WALTER DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY, 


H. M. Trade Commissioncr, Bombay.  b. 
8rd March, 1890, m. Jocelyn, d. of late J. E. 
Baker, Esq., Christ Church,N.Z. two daughters. 
Edue : High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 


Glenalmond. in business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915; served with 


88th Dogras, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16 ; 
a Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916; 
and Deputy Conotrolicr (Hides), Indian Munt- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committec, 1921. 
Address : Somerset Cottage, Warden Road, 
Bombay. 


CLAY, Josepa MILES, B.A. (Oxon.), CST. 


(1034), C.IE. (1926), O.B.B. (1918), LES., 
Member of tho Executive Council, United 
Provinces Government. 6. 6 Septembor 1881, 
m. Edith Marguerite Florence, d. of K. T. 
Hall, F.R.LB.A., of Dulwich. Edue: 
Winchoster College, New College, Oxford, 
Wotered J.C.8. in 1905; Under-Secretary to 
Government, 1911-13; Dy. Commissioner, 
CGarhwal, 1013-20; Magistrate and Collector, 
Cawnpore, 1921-25; Dy. Commissioner, 
Naini Tal, 1925-28 ; Scoretary to Government, 
1929-31 ; Chicf Secretary since 1931. <Addresa. 
Lucknow, 


CLAYTON, Huas ByArp, 0.1, K. (1924) ; 1.C.8. 


Commissioner, Southern Division, Belgaum. 
b. 24 Dec, 1877. m. Annie Blanch Nepean. 
Edue: St. Paul's Schoul, Wadham College. 
Osford, 1st Clase Hon. Moda. 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. Came to India, 1901; served in Bombay 
Presidency ; employed in Military Intelligence 
Branch of War Office, 1014-19. Municipal 
Commisyioner, Bombay, 1913-14 and 19 8- 
1928. Chairman, Haj Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1029-230; Member, Council of State, 
1929-30, Address; Hulmo Park, Belgaum, 
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CLOW, ANDREW GouRLAY, MA,JP FSS, 
CSI (1935) CIE (1928), Indian Civil Ser 

vice, Joint Secretary to Government of India 
Dept of Industries and Tabour (1931) 6 20th 
April 1890, m Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale 
1925 Iduc Merchiston Castle School 
Edinburgh, St Johns (College Cambridge 
Served in U P as Asstt Collector, Asrintant 
Settlement Ofhcer and Settlement Officer 
1914-20, Controller, Labour Bureau 
Govt of India, 1920 23 Chairman Scomen > 
Recruitment Committee 10922 Secretary 
Workmens Compensation Committee, 1922 

Under Secretary to Government of India 
1923 24, Adviser and dilegat. International 
Labour Conferences Geneva 1923 1923, 1929 
1931 and 1934 Dy Secritury to Government 
of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924 27 Member Legislative 
Assembly 1923, 1925 27, 193.35 Member 
Cuuncil of State 1928 209nd 193233 Membe , 
Royal Commission on Labour in India 1929 

$1) —- Publwations 
Compensation Act (1924) Indlin 1 «tory 
Tegislition a Historiciul Suscy (1027) The 
State and Industry, (1928) etc 4ddress 2 
York Place, New Dil 


(COCHRANE, The Hon Couvnander ARCHTBATD 
Doveras, DSO (1915) Governa of burma 
6 8 January 368) onds of Ist Raron Cochran 

of Cults m 1926 Juha Dorothy cd of Baron 


Cornwallis on s onc d Intued R ON 
1901 serve] Kuropean War 191418 (its 
patches thne DSO and bat) wt d 
list, 1922 M P 1 tast Fif 19242) Dum 


bartonshite 1932 36 Address 
Hourc Rangoon 


Gov pment 


COLLINS Goprrry FERDINANDO STRATFORD 
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ety of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1921 coined I I Riy tn 1921 as Agent 
Address ngel Club, Calcutta 


CONNOR MAasor GENFRAI SIR 1 RANK POWETT, 


Kt (1926) DSO FRCS KHS,IMS 

Surgeon Gencral with the Govt of Madras 
Jatc Protessor of Surgery Mcdical College 

Calcutta & 1877 m Grace bllcn Lecs a@ of lat 
hk O Lees Educ St Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London Indian Army, Civil in Bengal, War 
service in 'rance and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
in Despatches four times,D 8S O , Brevet Lieut 

Colones) Consulting Smgeon Mesopotamian 
Expcditionary [orce Publuatwns Surgery 
inthe Tropics (Churchill) Chapters on ‘ Surgery 
in the Tropics im (1) Rose and Carlcse 
Marual of Surgery and (2) Nelsons J oosc 
Teaf Surgery and various surgical srticies in 
Mcdie ul Tournalh = Additas Surgeon Gcnerals 
Office Tcynampet Madras 


The Indtan Workmens ©ONTRACTOR Miss Navarpal DoraBni BA, 


Hon Presidency Migistrate Member 
of the Commuttc: of Visitors for the (ama and 


Alibless Hospitals Jady Supelintendrnt, 
Chanla Ramp High Girls Sehool) Bombay 
7 duc Wilson College Bombav = First 


Indian Tady Jcllow in Arts in the Bombay 
University (19.2) an extensive traveller 
throughout Tndta, Burma and Ccylon, and 
in China Japin and Unitcd Stites of America 
and ] lucational touris in 1921 and 1933 
through principal Cities ot Ingland Trance, 
Gcrmany Italy Spain Au-triaand Norway 
Publications Contributions on toplcal 
educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bombay Address Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Jank Road Bombay. 


hens Dee ue aa ‘ a COOPFR THO Hon KHAN BARADUR JHAN 
November 1888 m Joyce d of JISHAH BoWANJE Etnance Membr Govern 
Turville Brown 15 Lduc Charterhouse ent of Hombay 6 187k Membo Satars 
and Christ Church Oxford Asstt Collector Munipality since 1914 Vic President 
1912 on Mihtary Duty 191618 Dy Director TH20 23 Prsiient 19.3 Vie President 
of Clsil Supplies 1919 Forest Settloment| Sittra District Joval Boud 1922 25 (hur 


Officer, 1920-22, Revenue Settlement Ofer, 
1924 26 Deputy Secretary, Finance Dez wt- 
ment, 10251926, Registiar (0 opcrative 
Societies, 1926 27, Collector and District 
Magistrate 19231926 19281929 and 1932 
84 Home Sccietary 192931 Private 
Secretary to the Govcrnor of Bombay 1934 35 
Offcrating Cowtrissioner im Sind 1935 
Address Karachi 


COISON Jionrr Hewirt,C TL (1934) hing s 
Police Me jal (1914) Commissionc1 of Polici 
Calcutta 6 May 24,1887 m IsahelA Dinham 
d of J Denham, Laq, Indian} ducational 
service (retired) Fdue Victoria Colle ge 
Jersey Addnas 2, kyd Stieet Calcutta 


COLVIN, Gorge LeTasripar, ( B (1919) 
O M.G (1818), DSO (1916), Comm ndatn 
of the Order of 8t Maurice and St lavarus 
(Italy) 1920, A D C to H M hing (1028) 


Agent, Rast Indian Railway 56 27 March 1878 | 
m Katherine Mylne,d of James Mylne of | 


Edinburgh Zduc Westminster Joined BE [ 
rete 1898 , served in Army (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 , Hon Brigadier- 
Genera] of Development 


jn Arm Diyector 


ICOSGRAYVI 


man School Board 192) 28 Preasicnt 1920 
320. Molter Bombay Ecgis Council sinc 
1920 Mimst 1 local S If Government 
193. 340 Charman) PS cutive Cotnmitte 
Silver Jub) 6¢ Acbritions Bombay Address 
Sccretaniat J smbay 


WIT LIAM AITXANDFR BA 
(Dubhn) € 11 (1931), Indian Civil Service 
Chi f (ommissioncr Andaman and Nicobar 


Islands (1935) 6b 6 Apt 1879 m 
Maude Fhrabeth, d@ of lite ¢ L 
Gak, Foc ot theltenham = due = Shrews 
Dury nd == Tiinity Collexe Dirblin, 


Cune to Indi, 1903 and served m= Ribar 
J wtcrn Bentul and Assim tranaf niet to 
Assam [912  Polttical Accnt in Manfpar 
191720) Depufy Compussn net, Jakhimpur 
192) 24 Olficlal represcutitive of Govt 
ot 4saim on In ihn Tecistative Assembly tn 
several acagions between 1025 °2, Chief 
becrutars to Gcsesnment of Apsain, 1930 31 
and 193233 Commussioncr Assam Valley 
Diviaiyn, 1933) Offiiating Member Public 
bervice Conmumiagsion India (April Octobcr) 
1984, Address Government Huuse, Port 
Blair, Andaman Islandg, 


COUCHMAN Bricapirr HAROLD JOHN 
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COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C.BE | 


(2018) MA,.BSc GE,MIEE,MI MEoH 
, Mf 1k (Ind ), Director, Messrs Mather and: 
Platt, Ltd b 10th Fel) 1877 Fdue Glasgow: 
University Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd in 
1808 as apprertice, subsequently became 
Genera] Manager, Kiectrica] Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Africa and eventu 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office In Calcutta Rombay 
and other centresfor the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits 
has travelledin Ohina, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Ceypt During 
war services were lent to Govt of India 
under Munitions Board, was Oontroller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture Publicatwns Panphiets on 
Technical and Economioe subjects Address 
7. Hare Street, Calcutta 


DSo 
Surv yor Gencral of 


(1918) MC (1916) 
m Lvelyn Beatrice 


India b 29 July 182 
d of late Col Baddeley R #F Educ Hailey 
bury College Royal Miltary Academy 
Woolwich 2nd Lieut Royal Lngineers 1 900 
posted t» India October 1902 appomted t 
Survey of India 1906 Great War 191418 
in France Reverted to Survey of India 1919 
Deputy Master Security Printing India 
1926-29 Survey of India sinec Ly2) 
Surveyor General 1933 Address 13 Wood 
btreet Calcutta 


COUSINS, JaMES HtnNRY Doctor of Literature 
of Keiogiyuku Untversity Japon (122) 
oo Margarct & Cousins B Mus J P (1903) 
Kduc at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course, Private Secretary to Jord Mayor 
of Belfast, Asstt Master Belfast Mercantile 
Academy, Asstt Master HighSchool Dublin 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
treland., Demonstrator in Geography «nd 
Geology Summer Course loyal Col of 
Sclence Ireland Asstt Editor ‘ New India 


Madras Principal Theosophical College 
Madanupalle 19101921, Fellow and Pref cf 
Toslish National University Adyar 


Princiyal Brahmoavidy: Ashiama (ocho 1 of 
International Cultur ) Atvar Madzas 1922 
19.8 University ] xtensionand Fost ( raduate 
Iceture. Madras Lniversits ( alcutta 
Untvernit 5 Benares Hindi Umi rsity 
My soe University Visiting =F etura 
Tagore» Visva Bharati UB ongal trawl) 
ling Tectures Aucria 1928 31 Sp aal 
Teclurer in Inglish Poetry im the College 
of the (ity of New Yorh 193132 ‘gain 
Principul Ihcosophicat College Madanagy alle, 
Madras 1933 9 Onganivaa of th Mahataja s 
Indian Art Galli) Mysore (19.4) und of th 
State Pactur Galley Ttivandim (193 ) 
acofounlirotth fish Fit rary ud Dratha 
tw Revival (19000 tc) = pot dramatist 
city cducationlst philosopher fablhieat + 
(Prose) A Iext book of Modern Ceography, 
Shc Wisdom of the West The R naissance in 
India, Lhe Kingdom of \outh Footsters of 
reedom, New Ways in HKnglish I iterature 
The Cultural Unity of Asa, Ihe Play of 


COYATLI 
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Brahma Work and Worship The New 
Japan The Philosophy of Beauty Heathen 
Fasays bamadarsana Ihe Work Pro 
methean (Portry) Bon Madighan Sung 
hy Six The Blemished King, The Voice of 
Oue The Awakening Lhe Bell Branch, Dtain 
the Beloved Straight and Crooked Lhe 
Girland of Tif Ole to fruth, Moulted 
leathers The Kins Wife (drama) Sca- 
Change Suiya Gita lorest Meditation Above 
the Riinb w, A Jibetan Banner Ihe Shrine 
jhe Girdle A Wintering Hup (Collected 
I dition) A Bar lic Pilgrimage (Sccond Collec 
tion) 4ddrss Madanapalle ¢ lege Madana 
Pille Madias Preside ncy 





SiR JFHANGIR COOVFRJET KT 
Pre ft ssor of Political Lconomy ind Philosophy 
Anihra University & 11 dSeptr 137) 
6 of late Cowerjee Coyyee  Bajhot 
Fduc Iigtinstono (College Bombay 
aud Cmaus C lege Cambridge T ate], 
Member Royal Commi sions on the Indian 
Tariff and Indian Currency, Member of 
Council of State 1980 Delegate tothe As 
sembly of league of Nations, Geneva, 19380 
1982 Puncipal Presidency College 1980 31 
Correspondent Royal Ec nomic Society 
Publications The Indian Fiscal Problem 
Indian Currency ant Taxchange Ihe Indian 
Currency System India andthe League of 
Nations The Kconomic Depression 
fliress Rilg Rorid Bombay 6 


CRAIK, Sim HENRYDUFFIELD, Bt BA (Oxon ) 


CST (1934) k CST (1933) Home Member, 
Government of India 6b 2nd January 
18°6 Fdue Ltonand Pembroke Coll Oxford 
Joined IC $ 1899 and served in the Punjab 
and with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then Succeeded to baronotey 
1929 Jinance Member Govt of the Punjab 
1930 appointed Home Membet Govt of 
India Apri] 1934 Addtress Simla and Delhi 


CUNNINGHAM Sir CHARLES BAnhs, Kt 1933 


lolice Medal (Jan 1929) ( SI Jan 1931 
hing A Inspector Gencrilot Police Madias } 


8 May 1884 m Grice Macnish d of Hugh 
Mi nish 1912 Ldue Campbeltown 
Grammar School Asst Superintendent of 


Pohu Madras Presidency 1204 Supdt of 
Tole 100) Ty Cominn sioner of Police 
Madras 10910 Comm siont: of Poher 
Travancore 13151921 Dv Inspector Genl 
of Police, Jan 1928 Commissioner of Police 
Madras May 1928 — Inspector General of 
Polite, Madras Miy 1930 Address 25 
Sterling Road Madras 


CUNNINGHAM, Sir GeEorGe, BA (Oxon), 


KCI] (193) (SI CIT,OBL ICS, 
Home Mcmter J xecutiv Council N W J 

Province 6 23 March 1888 m kh M Adair 
Fduc kettcs (oll Kdinburgh Magdalen 
College Oxford 10 S 1911 Political Depart 
ment since1914 Servedon NW Frontler 
1914 26 Counsellor British Legation, Kabn! 
192-8 Private Secrctaryto H L the Viceroy 
1926 31 Address Peshawar 
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28 Nov. 1862, m. 


M.D.; was Hon. Sec., Burma, “Our Day’ 


Fond, Burma War Fand, Rangoon Rivercratt 
pamittes 


Co and Bangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committees during the war. Publi. 

ons! Lage Ay on Commercial Subjects, 
Address : No. 80, University Avenue, Rangoon 
and “ Riverside,” Kalaw, 


DADABHOY, 
CLE. 
a 


urMa. 


Bra )-s- MANROKJITI 
Kt. (1021); 
K,C,8.1. (1936), President, 
State since 1933; b. Bombay, 
80th July 1865 m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, 0.B E 
Educ.: Proprietary High 
School and St Xavier's: 


BYRAMJEE, 
K.C.I E. 


College, Bombay, J oined | 
Middle Temple, 1884, 
called to Bar, 1887; 


Advocate of Bombay High | 
sea ket gee Bom | 

a unicipal Corporation, 
1880-90 ; Government Ad vo- 
cate, Central 
1891; President, Provin- 
cial Industrial Conference, 
Raipur, 1907; President, All-India Industrial 
Conference, Calcutta, 1911; Member of 
att ie Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 
1914-17; a Governor of the Imperial Bank of 
India (1920-32) Elected to the Council of 
State, 1921; Member, Fiscal Commission, 
7 i by Government of India, Sept 1921; 

ember of the Royal Commiasion on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1925-26, Member, 
Round Table Conference and Federal Struct ure 
Committee, 1931, Member, Municipal Board, 
Nagpur, for 30 years. Publications: Com- 
Ten on the Land Laws of the Central Pro- 
vances, and Commentary on the Central Pro- 
vinoes Tenancy Act. Address. Nagpur, C P. 


DAGA, Rat Ranapur (1901), Sxura Sr 
JAISHSERDAS, Kt (1921); KCI.E (1934); 
Senior Proprietor of the firm of Rai Bahadur 








Ransilal Abeerchand, Banker, Government 
Treasurer, Landlord 

Merchant, Millowner and 

Mineowner, Director of 

Model Mills, Nagpur, and 

of Berar Manufacturing 

Company, Badnera, 


Chairman, Nagmir Electric 
Light and Power Company, 

e Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund = and 
Member of the Legislative 
prema | of the Bikaner 
State. 6.(1877). m. Krishna Bal. 





privately, First Class Tazim, Bikaner State. 
Publ : Kastorchand Memorial 
Dufferm Hospital at Nagpur and frequent 


contributions on public charity. 4dirers 


Na (0.P.) and Bikaner. (Rajputana 
BAEP a nishelohand Dags, 06. vase 


DALAL, ARDgsHin Bvagoist, B.A. (Bombay); 
M.A. (Cambridge), Y.C.8., (retd.) Director, 
& Oo., 4d. b. B4 April 1894. me. ,t0 
{ Jamsetji Andeshic Wadia. : 
Hiphinatone College, Bombay. St, John’s 
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OCUTTRISS, ©. A., M.B.E, landlord. Hon.: 
. Launceston, | 
ig d, of Dr. Hayter, 


t 


ndent, Land 8; 
nagiri Panch 


Revenue peremuent; Acting Secretary, 
Govt. of Bombay, Finance Department ; Ag. 
Secretary, Govt. of India, Education, Healt: 
and Land Departments and uniolpal 
Contmigsioner, Bombay. Address: G/o Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 100, Citve Strect, 
Calcutta. 


DALAL, 618 Banson JAMSHEDII, Kt, (1980), 


1.0.8,, Bar-at-Law, Chief Justice, 
Kashmir State. 6, 21 Jan. 1871, m, to 
d. of the late Naoroji Vakil of 
Educ. ; at home, Elphinstone College 
Bombay; Exeter Coll., Oxford. Entered 
1,0,8., Asst. Magte., Allahabad, 1894; Dist. 
and Sessions Judge, 1800; Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Lucknow, 1921; Judge, High Court, 
1925-1931; Member of every Oommission 
appointed fn U. P. under the Defence of 
India Act; Chief Justice, Kashmir, 1981, 
Address : C/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Bombay. 


Provinces,’ DALAL, SIR DaDIBA MERWANJHR, Kt. (19264), 


O.1.6. (1021), Stock and Binance Broker, 
12 Dec. 1870. m. 1890; one s. three 
d. Educ.;: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
pefore the Chamberlain Ourrency - 
mission (1918); Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1019) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee 
Bombay (1921); Menaber of | Oounell of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1931 
to 25th Jan. 1923: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confce., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1022). 
Momber of the Inchcape Committees, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
India in the U.K., 1922-24. Address: 1, New 
Marine Lines, Fort, Dombay. 


DARLEY, 8t8 Beenagpd D’Orter, KT. (1928), 


0. 1. Eg. (1019), M.J. 0. 1., Chief Boginevr, 
Bahawalpur State. >, 24 August 1880. Educ. : 
T.0., Dublin and Cooper's Hill. Irrigation 
work In P, W. D. United Provinces, 1903-31 ; 
Chief Enginecr 1924-31, dddress: Bahawal- 
por, Punjab. 


DARLING, MALOOLM LYALL, B.A. (Cambridge), 


C.I.K. (June 1934), IC.8., Finance na pr 
ment, Government of India. 6. 10 Dec. 1880. 
m the late Jessica Low, @. of Lord Low. 
Educ: Eton and King's College, Cambridge. 
Joined Indian Civil Service, 1904; Under- 
Secrotary to Punjab Govt., 1911-18; Com- 
missioner of Income-tax, Punjab, etc., 1921-27 ; 
Registrar, Co-operative ties, Punjab, 
21027; Chairman, Punjab marrige eset 
Committce, 1930; Commissioner, , 
1931 ; on special duty, Finance Department, 
Govt, of India, 1934. Publications: Bome 
Aspetta of Co-operation in Germany arm 
itety 1922; The Punjab Peagant in Peos- 
perity and Debt, 1926; Resticus Logulour 
or the Old Light ant the New in the ab 
, 1980; Wisdom and Waste in 


Punjab , 1984. Address: Fin 
Depattine a, Rew Delhi {or Sita). = 
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DAS, B., MI.A., B8.E., B.8.U. (Glasgow), 

A.M.LE.E. gar A.M.1.EH,E., Outtack 
(Orissa). 0, 1887, ue,: Ravenshaw (‘olle- 
giate Schoel and KRavVenshaw College, Cuttack ; 
Sibpur Engineering College, Calcutta, and 
Glasgow University. Consulting Lngineer, 
Elected Member of Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly from Orisra (since 1924) Founder Member 
and Moe Independent Party, 1924-27; 
Chief Whip, The Nationalist Party from 
1927-82, Chief Whip of Democratic Party: 
Member, Congress Party Assembly Executive 
Committee. Off and on a prominent member ot 
A. IT, C. President Utkal All-Partles Con- 
ference, 1928; Kmployers’ Adviser to 
International Labour, Conference, Geneva, 
1929, Champion of aboriginal races and 
against ‘ Forced Labour ’ in Assembly, London 
and Geneva; Member of Empire Parliamen- 
tary Society, London, Treasurer to the same 
in Indla, Champion of Oriya Movement : 
Deputed to England by the Oriyas in 1932 
to get ‘Separate Province” for Oriyas 
declared in 3rd R.T.C., Deputed in 1933 to 
ive evidence on Orissa boundaries before the 
. P. U., London. Member, Executive (om 
mittee, Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry Publicateons Several 
constitutional publications on ‘‘ Orisra ”’, 
‘‘ Separation and Finances of Orissa’, also in 
Orlya and English ‘Salt Manufacture on Orisea 
Coasts ’; “Flood ravages in Orissa and how 
to prevent (them ”; Kditor of the ‘‘ Young 
an Address : Chandni Chowk, Cuttack, 


DAS, Braga Sunpak, B.A., Member, Legis. 
Amsembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
a and cultivation. b. July 1880. m. 
Umasundari, 4th @, of Rai BSudam Charn 
Naik Bahadur. Educ. : Ravenshaw Coll. and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Uthai 
Union Conference since its beyinning in 1904 
and Secy. for two years; Vice-President, 
Utkalashitya Samaj; President, Oriya Poo- 
ples’ Association; Vice-President, | Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj; 
was President of Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
was Member of Cottack Municipality and 
District Board; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Ooanci], 1916-1920: Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and the Syndicate. 
PubHodtions: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken snd of the only English Weekly iz 
Orissa ‘* The Oriva.” Addrese: Cuttaek. 


DAS, Mason-Gunmnat Rar Banapurn Dewan 
I. d. Jan. 1865. Bduc. at 


Minister, March 
3921-April 1922. Ratired from Sorvice. Address : 
dammu and Kashmir, 


DAS, Paxprt NIZaKANTHA, M.A., writer of 

hooks for children on new lines. 6, August, 
1984. ww. Srimati Radhamani Debi (1905), 
Bduc; Bavenshew College, Cuttack and 


DAVE, Rao 


DB, Krean Cuanpnra, A.B., 
6. Caloutta, 
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Scottish Churches College. Calcutta. Found- 
ed with Pt, Gopabandhu Vas and others the 
residential open air private school at Satyabadi 
on a new line; was Resident Head Master 
there for 8 years: worked in connection with 
Puri Famine iu 1919, appoluted by Calcutta 
University for Post Graduate Professotship 
in 1920, Started Congress organisation and a 
National High School at Sambalpur and 
edited The Seba in 1921 ; became Dist. Congress 
Secretary, Purl, and Prov. Congress President, 
Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned for four months and 
fined Rs. 200 in 1923; elected to the Assembly 
from Orissa in 1924, and again in 1927; made 
Secretary, Utkal Provincial Congress and 
President, Utkal All-Party Conference ; 
President, Gopsbandhu Sebak Samaj. 
Kilected Chairman, Reception Committee, 
J]. N. Congress, Puri Session, Publicationa - 
Poems (long and short) in Oriya and Aryan 
Civillsation; many other books for children, 
Address: FP. QO. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri 
(Orissa). 


DAS, PROFULLA Rangan, Judge, High Court, 


Patna, 1919. 6. 28 April, 1881. Hdue. St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta. m. Dorothy Mary 
Evans, 1904, Address: Patna, 


DASTUR, Sin HormazpyarR Parroze, Kt, 


1933); B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chief 
residency Magistrate, Bombay. 6. 20th 
March 1878. m. Bachubal Edalji Dastur. 
Educ : 8t. Xavior's College. Acted as Taxing 
Master, Clerk of the Crown, Hi Court. 
Address: The Grange, 21, odehouse 
Road, Bombay. 


BAHADUR DRVSHANKBR JE- 
KRISHNA, Advocate, Bombay High Court; 
Dewan of Ratlam State b. 9th January 1870. 
Educ, at Wadhwan (‘ivil Station, Alfred 
High School, Rajkot and Dajiraj High School, 
Wadhwan, Passed Jistrict Pleader’s lxa- 
mination, 1894 and High Court, Pleader's 
Examination, 1898 standing first in both 
examinations. Practised as a pleader im 
Kathiawar, Agency 1894-1900. Served as 
Chief Vakil for Dhrangadhra in 1001 and as 
Chief Judge of that State, 1902-1911, Served 
Wankaner State as Naib Dewan, 1014-16 
and as Dewan, 1917 to 1929. Conferred the 
title of Rao Bahadur in 1925. After retiring 
from Wankaner on pension served as Member, 
State Council, Rajkot, 1930-31; Dewan of 
Ratlam State, since 1932, Address; Ratlam. 


DAVISON, D&xtxeR HakRis0N, Doctor of Den- 


Surgery. 6. 20 Sept. 1860. m. Margarct 
St. Cait, Bduo Chicago Universlty. Address : 
Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Road, Apolle 
Bunder, Bombay. 


BH. DE, GLANVILLE, Str OscaR JAMES LARDEER, 


Kt. (1981) ; .1., (1925); Barrister-at-Law; 
Governing Director, Rangoon Datly News ; 
Member, Burma lative Council, 
Ex-Preaident, Burma slative Oouncll, 
Addrese ; Rangoon, Burma, 


0.1.E., y,¢.8. 
Prealden College ‘Comte: Se Sone: 

. CULT 4 LW) 
College, “Dembridge. Registrar of Co-ape 
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rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 190 ° DENHAM WHI1C, ARTHUR, LT CoL, IMS., 


Magistrate Collector, Rangpur, 1911, Member 
of Benga) District Administration Committee 
1913 Press Censor Bengal 1914 becrctars 
to Government to Bengil Gencral Dept 
1915, Commissioner of Chittigong Division 
1916 21 Member ot tho Tegiiative Counc)! 
of the Governor General ot India 1920 
Commuasioner of Burdwin Division 1922 
Commissioner Presidency Division 1923 
Member of the Board of Revenue Bengal 
1924 28 Member of the Council of State, 1928 
retired from Indiin Civil Service Dee 1928 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Ingmry ( ommittec 
from August 1 19.9 to M1y 1930 Govern 
ment Manager of the estite of the Niwal 
Bahadur of Murshidabad from June 1931 
Address 1 Dumdum Road — Cossiporn 
Calcutta Trookside Slullong 


DEDHI AVI TRE Hon SiR ALI MAHOMFD KHAN 
JP kt (1931) Bar at Iiw (1896) Munster 
Govt of Hombayl 187) J luc Bomb iv 
and Jondon Practiscd im Guytrat (18% 
1900) ind Sind (1900 1908) Stirted th 
first Anglo Smdhi piper callud 1! Huy 
in Sind in the interests of the Zamindars in 
1900 and edited it tor three vears) = Organised 
the first Muslims J ducational Confcrcenec in 
Hyderabad, Sind, in 1902 and was the local 
Secretary of the All India Wuslim I Jucational! 
Conference invited to harachi 1n 1907 as a 
result submitted the first non official repoit 
to Government, on Lducation of M suhomedans 
in Sind) = Was the Chairman of the Recepticn 
Committee which Jaunch\ed the All India 
Muslim Jeague for the flist time in India in 
1907 1n Kkarachh Was Diwan of Mangrc } 
State In Kathiawar (190810912) acted as 
Judge of the Small Causes Court Bombay 
(1913) and Wazir of Palanpw State in 
Gujarat (1914 21) Was elected to the Bombay 
Council from the Northern Dsvision and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924 27) 
Was President of the 10th Presidency Muslim 
T ducational Confeicnce hddin Poona Was 
President of the first Mahomedan Educatianal! 
Confcrence in Konkan held at Ratnagiri in 
1926 Was clected again to the Bombay 
Counal in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council in the same year 
(1927 1930) Was clected again at the last 
general election from the sanie Mahomedan 
Constituency of Gujarat, and was again roe 
elected unanimously a3 President of the 
Council in 19311936 Publications History 
and Origin of Polo (Article), Mendicancy in 
india (Brochure) Addresa Secretariat 
Bombay 


DIRBYSHIR] Str Harorp 


DI SAL BHULARRAI TJIVANJT 


(Hons), Lond 1904, MRCS, 
ing) Bos FRCS, b Web 26, 
1879 m Gratton Geary (nec Davis), 
duc Malvern (ollege and St Bartho- 
lJomew Hospital, Gold Medalist Netley 
lnterel IMS, 1902 Resident Surgeon, 
Mt dical College Hospital Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916 18 Offg Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course in 1922 Civil Surgeon, Darjceling 
1919 1922 Civil Surgeon Allporo, 1923 
Retired 1934 Publcateons Monograph on 
delaytd Chioiotorm Poisoning Monograph 
on lox Tffectsof Orgame Arsenic Address 
4 Asohi hoad Calcutta 


tad 


MC KC Chicf 
Hiph Court Calcutta since 1934 
b 1884 m 1915 Dorothea Alice, d of John 
} aston Crosshaill Blackburn Fidue 
Blackburn Grammar School, Sidney Sussex 
Coll ge Cambridge 1st Class Natural Sacner 
Tuipos MA ITP Barrister Grays Inn 
1911 Judge of App al Isle of Man 1933 34, 
grvcd Fimopian War 19141919 (M,C) 
Comminied Battery and Brigade of Artillery 
in Franc Jiuson Offiecr betwren FR A 
ind R At Hon Major RA Bencher 
Gray s Inn 1331 Chi f Justice Calcutta High 
Court 1934 tddreas HighCourt ¢ ilcutts 


Justice 


MA IIB 
MUA  Adsvoerte (Otlzmal Side) Bombay 
High ( nut 6 13 Octob + 1877 m Tehhabcoa 
Edue Yiphinstgne Coll ge antl Govt Law 


Goll ze Pombiy Wis for some time Pro 
fesecr of Tistory and kconcmncs of the 


Guwit Colle Ahmedibid — vfterwards 
tihng the ITB degiece cnrollcd is an 
Advocate (O' ) ot the Bombay High Court 
was Ag Advocate General of Bombay 
now one ot the leading lawycrs of India 
Appearcd on behalf of the peasants before the 
Proomfk ld Committe appomted by the Govt 
during the Barduli Satyigraha in 1928 and 
igam in 1931 before the Bardoli Lnquiry 
joined the avi) disobedience movemcnt 
ataited by the Indian Nwtional Congress in 
1932, wis arrestcd undr the DCmeigency 
Powis Ordinince and was subsequently 
tiied and sentenced for a period of one year 
and Ra 10000 fine after release re preacated 
the Indian Nutionsl Congress in the Intcrha 
tfonal ( onfczcoce on Ladia at Geneva in 1038 
took active palit in the formation uf thc Con 
gress Parliamentary Board, became its 
General Secretary and Now President clected 
as the leader of the Congriss Party In the 
leyislative Assembly and is the present 
leader of the Opposition Address 89, Warden 
Road, Bombay 
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DESAI, NICHHABHAI KALLIANJI, 
Dewan, 


SAHEB (1934), BA, LIB 
Sant State. ob 19 July 1875 m™m 
A. B Ichhabal Lduc Anglo-Vernacular 
School, Bulsar, The New High School, 
Bombay, Liphinstone College, and Govt 
Law College, Bombay Mathematics teacher 
(Cathedral Boys’ High School, 
High Court Pleader, Bombay, Nayadhish 
Sant State, 1004 to 1912, Dewan Sant 
Stati, since 1912 Has received ceitificite 
of merit fcr assisting In War Loan of 
1917 Publuatvonys Administration 1¢ porte 
of Sant State, Reccived Silver Julilec 
Melal 1935 Address Kulotr und Sin 
trampur, Guyrat, 


DISAT RAMRAO PLAT, JP Hon Presidency 
Ma,istrite b&b 18 March 1876, m to J unikar 
eldint d of the late No J Munkar (Chiet 
translitor) Bombay Hizh Court F tue 

J iphimstone High School and Walson Collec 
Joined the Munt ipal Comm) sionci s Ofhec 
m 1899 subscquently tukhen up as un Asstt in 
the Municipal Corporation Olhee where he 
rose to he Muniipal secretary to which post 
he wis appointed in Jinuary tio» Ketwed 
from ist April 1931 Member ot EL Ward 
lous Comiitice of the Schouls Commutt¢ 
lombay Adidlrcess Ihe Dawn  Sonth Plot 
No 107, Hindu Colony Dadar Bombay 


DLSHMUKH, GOPAL Vinayak, L M & S&S 


(Bom), 1 RCS (hang) MD (Lond) MIA 
Consulting Surgeon and Thysican 6 4th 
Jan 1884 m Annwpurnabu, d of Deshmukh 
of Wun Ladue Morns Coll, Nagpur (craint 
Medical College, Bombay Aings College 
and the London Hospital Medial Collcye, 
London House Surgeon to Jordan 1llovd 
Professor of Surgery in Univ ot Birmingham 
at Quecn’s Hospital Hon Majorat Lady Ilar 
dings Wospitu dumng war and Surgcon at J, 
J Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medici College (1920), Profcssor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandis Sundcrdas 
Medical Colluge and Hon Surgeon at King 
Ldward Hospital Member, Bombay Munic 

1 Corporation from 1922 and Prisident, 

ombiy Municipal Corporation 1928 
Liectid Memb 1: ot the Tegislitive Assembly 
from Rombay City Publications Som 
papers on Abdominal Sui tery Leee eae 
op Suqiil Reform Huproving the Position and 
Stitus ot Hindu Women iddress Pedder 
Road, Bombiy 


DLSHMUKH, RaMRAV Mapnavrao, BA, 
LLB, Bar it Law, @ 25 Novemver 1892 
m Shashikala Raye, d of late Sardar Kadam 
of Gwalior £du atGimbridge President 
All Indla Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917 
practised at Amraotiin 191% and at Nagpur, 
1919 20, elected to ( P_ Legislative Coun- 
cilin 1820 for Amraoti Werat Constituency 

elected to All India (ongress Commlttce in 
1921 elected to Legislative (ouncil 10 1923, 
ws Swuagst) Member of AlleIndiy Congitss 
Committec, 192129, President = ot _ the 
Mahaiashtia Contcaence at Satuain 192% 

lected flirt non official Chaiimin 
of District Counal, Amuaoti, 1925, 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council in October 1925, eleoted to the 


Bombay , | 


* Fb Jusbursh 
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Legislative Assembly in TI chruary 1926 , 
clected tothe O P Counc for Amraoti Central 
Constituency as Responsivist in November 
1926 Minster to ( P Government, 1927, 
was agiin ¢lected to All Indiv Congicss 
Committee in 1927 whilk 1 minister 
1928 Resigned the Ministiy in August 1928, 
took office igaim in August 1929 Resigned 
Ministership in July 1930 in consequence of 
Raar Responsivist Party joining — korest 
Sityagriha, Lost lus seat in 1030 elections 
owing Congress opposition Started igitation 
tor constituting Boriras 4 distinct unit of the 
Indian 1 ederation in May 1931 President of 
tho Boar Nationalist Party, 1932 3) Vaitness 
before Tomt Parliamentary Committee with 
Ilindu Mahisibha dt putation in charge of 
Berar question Delegate to Luglend for 
crir All Party Committe: to represent the 
Berar case before the Secretiry of State for 
Indiv 1933) President Goieiter Miuhiriushtra 
Conterence October 1933 Churman,P xccu 
tive Committee of the Demo itic Sware 
Pity 19333) Membr Bera Provimnga 
Congress Committee 1934 3) Member All 
India Congress Committec 19°74 In charge 
of Sanjur Stite ay Adviser to Raja Saheb 


1J3u 0 iddness Morss hotd Ami aiote (Bor ar) 
DESHM(IhH, Dr YP S MA _  (fIdin), 
D Plt (Oxon) — Barsister at) Taw, 


Muster ter Tducation, Central Provinces, 
6 Dembr 1898 m d of Mr Jiuram 
Naina Vudviotf bombay Fadi Lorgusson 
College Poona and to h WA’ (Hons) at 
Won the Vans Dunlop Resaich 
Scholarship in 192? Call ft to th Bair in 
12. wlto hth dot of Doctor ot Philo 
Sophy in 19.€ by writing a th ss on the 

Qtum and Dv blpmal ot R hewn in 
Ve lic Literature Ww cht dd Chiirman 
of District Co mal Amrioti mJ9L8  incercased 
twxation by of per cent tor compulsory 
cducition ant threw open public wells tor 
untouchables Jlected to © Po Cound in 
1930) appointee) Minster Dumber 1930 
ind putin chourge of L lucation undAzrkulture 
Reduccd School fecs for agvecultuasts , intro 
duc 1 Hindu Rehgiouwy Liduwmcnts Bill, 
Cattl Disewse Prevention fall ete Leta 
bl shed Provin dal Village Uplift Board = Re 
siened Vuinsiry August 1993 and resumed 
practice Lhesis published by Oxtord Unter 
sity Press 1934 price RS Ly Elected Chair 
man (ooperitive Central Hank Arnraoti, 
bizgest in the province by an unprecedented 
majority July 3934 Recle ted 1930 Chas 
man, ¢ P ani Bri Sports and Athictics 
Board since 1033 4ddie 8 Amroati 
Borir : 


DESUPANDT SHANTARAW RAMKRISHNA, BA 


(Bom ist (lass Honours) B, Litt (Oxon ), 
Diplomy in Leonomics and Politics md 11 
Kducational Theory ani Practice (Oxon), 
ASiStiné Comme sioner of Latour Labour 
Ollie Scactarrud bombay & Tith May 789) 
m Mass Leche hige J due Ile phinstone 
High School and Wilson Collage, Bombuy, 
vit University of Oxford = Appolntcd Scnior 
Investagitor Labour Office 1924, offidated 
as Director, Labour Office 12>, statistician 
to the Royal Com uis ion on In tian Labour, 
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1929 Nominated as a Momber of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1985  Pubiseaton 
‘Some Village Studies’, ‘“‘Some Vital 
Problems relating to the Bombay Working 
Classes ’ whitten jn collaboration and Pub 
lished in the Indian Journal of Economics 
' A Note on the (Cotton of which the famous 
Dacca Muslms were made’ (Published im 


the fomhay University Journal) Address 
1ith Road Khir, Bombay 21 
DUESIKACHARIAR, DIWwan BAHADUR 


s:1,B4,BL, Kt (1922), K I H (Gold) 
1920, Advocate, I[rohy 6 Sept 18638 
Educ Pachalyappas and Presidency 
Colleges Madras a4 heen closely identified 
with Municipal and Loc ul Board Institutions 
was electod Churman of Lilchinopoly Muni 
cipal Council for one term and nominated 
President of the District Board for thiee 
torms, President of the Duistilct Urban 
Bank, the National College Counc, Dt 
Health Assn, Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society and Dt S outs Council Trichinopoly 
Was a nominated Member in the Madras 
Legislative Council fur two terms and took 
a leading part in amending tho legisiatlon in 
connection with the District Municipalities 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Liementary 
Ldication Act and the Village Panchayat 
Courts Act, Was a member of the (Civil 
Justice Committee and the Malabar Tenancy 
Commuitteso, President, Trichinopoly Hindu 
Devasthanam (Committees and Chairman of 
the Jfrichinopoly ‘Srirangam  Eilectrie Cor 
poration Addrey ‘Venkata Park ’ Reynold s 
Road, (antonment Trichiwopoly , and 
*Luoderley,’ Coonvor Rauway station 


DEVADOSS THe Hon Sik DAVID MUSHIAH 
RA, BL (Midras), Bar-at Law, Inner 
Tcmpk Kt (1932) 6 13 Die 1868 mm 
jiady Mow llamoncy Chellammal Devadoss 
Live © M S High School £2 wdamoottah 
Hindu College Iinneveliy and Presidency 
College Madras Practised as High Court 
Vakil m Tinnevclly District from 1892 to 
1908 , called to the Bar in 1909 and s: ttled 
in Madras and practised bifore High Court 
till appointed as one of His Majusty s Judges 
Address Sylvan I dgc, Mylaporc, Madras 


DHABAM NARAIN KAK Dewan 
Bahadur, Pandit Thakur of Jasnagar 
Marwar and Soniana, Mewar Holds in Jagu 

6 villages, Jasnagar 
Sardargarh and Grole 
with Ist class Judicial 
powers in Marwar and 
Soniang, Umand and 
Rolian In Mpwar Rao 
Maheb (1920 Dewan 
Bahadur (1931) Born in 
1887 -<ducated In Jodhpur 
and the Dowmng (o}lrge 
(ambridge—Barat law 
Middle ‘Temple L ndon 
Married 1908 bas 8nons 6daughters Supdt , 
Court of Wards, Jodlipur 191113  Indge 
Foadarl Oourt Jodhpur 191422, Membcr 
Matundraj Sibha, Udaipur ceed 1922 
Senior Member Mchkmakhas, Udaipur, 1922 
$i, Senior Minister, 1931-85; Musahib Ala, 
Mewar State, 1935, 
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Prasad Addrese —Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, 
and also, Udaipur, Mewar 


Rad 
BAHADUR (1912), CIE (1025),CS51T Retired 
President of State Council, Bharatpur 6. 
1862 Edue Privately Sardar hoiding a 
hereditary jagtr, Sardar’s allowances, etc , 
from the State Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early ae , promoted a Metiber 
of the Council of ‘' Panchayat ’’ of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur, subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 

ighness Maharaja Shri Kishen Singh Sahib 
Bahadur Wasa member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Rajputana and 
Ajmer Merwara was also Picsident of a 
Soldiers Board in Bhasatpur Address 
Bhiratpur 


DHURANDHAR, RAO BawapuR MAHADFY 


VISHWANATH AM 06 4th March 1871 m 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of Madhavrao 
T Rao Educ Rajaram High School 
holhapur, and at the Sir J J Schoo 
of Art, Bombay Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1908 to 1018 Acted as 
Tnspector of Drawing and Craft Work Bom- 
bay Presidency in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923 Itetired as Purronal As- 
sistant to the Pnncipal, Sir J J School of 
Art, Bombay in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Protessor of Pajntin 
Acted aos Ofheiating Director of the Sir J 
School of Art in 1930 Re appointed as 
Taspector of Drawing and (raft Work, 
Bombay Presidency and retired in December 
193] was selected to decorate tho Hon Law 
Memboer’s room Imperial Secretariat, Now 
Deltu Publuation A Kincaid s (1) 
“Deccan Nursery ‘Tales,’’ (2) “Stories of 
hing Vikram” 3 M [dwardes’ (ICS) 
‘Dy ways of Bombay '’ Otto Rothfelds 
(I1€ S$) “Women of India ’ and severa 
other Marathi, (ujarathi, Hindi and Mytho 
logical books for Messrs Macmillan & Co, 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Green & 
(o and several other Indian pubhshmg firms 
Address ‘phree Amba Sadan,” Prabhu 
Nagar, Khar, Bombav, No 21 


DIGBY-BESTE, Henry Atoysivs B, OBT 


(1919), CIE (1931), gh eae Superinten- 
dent, IMMIS Dufferin & November 5th, 
1883. mm Olave Hume Henderson, d of Col. 
W. Hume Henderson 1,.M 8 due. aay 
hurst College, Lancs, England Went to 
sea in Merchant Service, 1899 , joined RIM 
as Sub-Lieut, Febrariry Sth 1903, service 
afloat till 1914, war service in H MS 
Lawrence, Mesopotamia, transferred to 
Btaff Central Headquarters, Bombay, and 
served a8 Divisional Naval Transport Offirer 
up to 1921, served afloat in command of 
RIMS Duafferinand Clive, 1923, Deputation 
to England, 1924, Deputy ( onservator, 
Madras, 1926-26, Port Officer, ponte 
1927; Captain buporintendent, IMMT 
Dafferin, since November 1927 wbircation . 
Rogaiation  dddrers LM MY 8 bution, 

& n ; a * ire 1, 
Mazagon Pler, Bombay 10, 
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NALH AMIMAD UD Davia = Ral 
HAHADUR (CAPTAIN, DEWAN, Minister of 
Public Health and Education, Patiala Govt 
b 18th Maich (1884) Jdue Government 
(ollkze Lahore and Lveter 
Colkgc Oxford Bar at law 
of tineolugs = din Asst 
trivate Secretary and Wuzu 
Secretary ty His Highness 
Maharaja  Holhar 
Judge, High 
(owt, Patiala State 
1920 22) 
inister Patiala Govt 
1923 24) Supeamntendent 
andi State (192425) 
Chief Sccretary and (Chiet Minwstur Mandi! 
State (1925 30) His Highness Maharaja 
Holhar 4 biiat Represent ative at the Court of 
His Facellency the VWieeroy (1940 32) 
Metoher of the Court of Arhitiation appoimted 
by His }xceHoncy the Viccioy as a Represen 
tative of Holhar Government Apt (1933) 
VWinister of Public Health and Fducation 
Patiala Govermment Sept (1933)  kellow 
of the Punjul University (1934) Address 
Patiala State 





THR HON BLE JITCTINANT 
MAHAPAJA JAQADISH NAiH Kay BAHADUR 
b 1894 » by adoption to Waharays Sir Giry. 
Nath Biy Bahadw, KC TT m 1916 J tuc 
Cakutta President 
Ars clation 


Presidency (College 
Dunsjpur Landholders 
Chairman District Board and Municipality, 
Dinajpur Memler Cuundil of State British 
Indian = Association Bengal J andholders 
Association, Asiatic Soclety of Bengal bast 
India Association Tandon Calcutta | iteriry 
Society North Keuwgl /amindirs Association 
Bangiyn Sahitya Parishat Road and [rans 
vue Development Association Receive. 
iccroy 3 Commission in Tan 1924 4dddress 


Dinajpur Rajbutr Tinapur P20 Russa 
Road Calcutta Council of state, Dellu 
and Simike 


DINSHAW, SIR HORMUBIFE COWANITF Kt 

er 1022 OBT 1918 MVO 1912 seniol 
paitner in Cowasjee Dinshaw & Bros, Mer 
chants, Naval Agents Shipping Agcnts, and 
Ship Owners Consul for Portugal and Consul 
for Austrian Repnbili 6 4 April 1857, es 

of late (owasjee Dinshaw C1} m 1876 Bij 
Maneckbai d of Nusserwanjee (covered 
Frakine three s one d kdue_ I Iphinstone 
High School and Liphinstone College , evening 
classes, Kings College, London — Served 
apprenticeship with Jaroes Barber and Son & 
Oo , London, and Leopold bing Fils and Gans 
Paris , joined his fathers firm, 1879 acted as 
Trustee of the Port of Aden since 180£ head 
of the Parsee Community of Aden since 1900 , 
acted as a member to the Aden Port Com 

mission, 1901, presented an address from tho 
different communities of Aden to King 
George and Quecn Mary on their way to India 
represented Aden Chamber of Commerce at 
the loifth International Congrias, Boston, 
1912 Address Steamer Pout, Aden. 


DIVATIA, HARSIDRBHAL VAJUBHAI, TH! 
Hon Ma Jusiion, MA, LLB, _ Puisune 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay 


late pow Hien CT} 
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m Jolly Ben d@ of Prineipal A B Dhruva 
Pro Vie Chancellor Benares University. 
Ldve (tujarat College, Ahmedabad = Profe8- 
ser of Philosophy Bareilly College 1010 12 
Practiged on the App late Side of the High 
Gourt, 1912193) Professor Government 
law (College 109281931 Hon Secretary, 
Bu Counci) Bombay 1932 33  Pudlacatuone 

Psychology Qu Gujarati language) 
Address Sans Soucte Ridge Road Malabai 
Ill Bombay 


Toreign DORNAKAL, BisHop oF, since 1912; Rr RFv, 


VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAH, lst Indian 
bishop, Hon LL D (Cantab ),6b 17 Aug 1874 
Edue C M 8 High Schoo! Mengnanapuram, 
C M. 8. College, Tinnevelly , Madras jan 
igs al One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary lety of Tinnevelly, 1908 , Hon Becre 
tary, 1903-9, Hon Gen Secretary of National 
Missiona Society of India, 1906-0, visited 
Japan ae Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation,1907, and Its Vice President,1909-11, 
visited England as Delegate to World's 
Missionary Conference 1910 Head of 
Dornakal Mission 1909 12 Pubiwations 

Holy Biptism ( onfirmation Lirst Cormthians, 
India andthe Chai tin Wov ment The Acts 
of the Apostles th Jife of Chist accordme 
to St Muk  Chint in the Indian Villages 
Gaoneral kditor of De Pastor and the Pastoratc 
oe Doinahal Simuuent = Colberies 

CCan 


19382) Joint Secretary 
Commerce Department Government of India 
1934 6 1886 m Ann d of Jamés Sheffield 
1913 Edue Aske s Hatcham School and Univ 
Coll London Intercd [CS 1909 and served 
as Asst Coll in Sind) = Municipal Commr 
for Surat 191618 Asst Commr in Sind 
{fr Civil Supplies and Recruiting 1918-20 
and Deputy Contioler of Princes Deputy 
Secrctary Jinance Depaitment Bombay 
921 Ag Secretary Finance Department 
1923 Iiancial Advisor to PWT) 1926 
1927 30 Nevenne Officer to Iloyd Barrago 
Shcemo Sind Momber of Sind Committec, 
193.) Churman Sind Adininistrative Com 
mitter 1933 34 chddress Dolhi and Simla 


— 


DUBC, Dont LaALr M4 (Alahibad) PhD 


(Jondon) Professor of Kconomics, Meerut 
College b &pt 1897 Ldue Agra College 
(19161922) and the London School of 
Jconomks and Political Science (1928 1980) 
Professor of kionomics Meerut College since 
1923 Wasinvited by the U P Government 
in Jan 1931 to a Conference at I ucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter the economic expert of the 
Teague of Nations to discuss the plan of an 
Economic oiganisations for India Member, 
Board of kconomic Inquiry, UP of the 
Lditorlal Board of the U P (Co operative 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
Leonomics of the Board of High Schools 
and Inter Lducation, U P and of the 
Lxecutive Committee of the Indian Keonomic 
Association Served as a member of the 
UP Agricultural Debt Committee (1932) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Allenation Act Has tiavelled widely am 
India and all countries of Europe except 
Russla and Spain and Portugal, A frequent 
writer to the press on economic and financial 


DH DHORTA 
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questions Publuations Indian Leonomics 
(1927), Revd 1932 and Sthe Indian 
Public Debt with a foreword by Sir George 
Schuster (1930) 
J conomic Problems of Indl.’ and 
Financial  Safcguards (1931). 
Movuiut Colluge, Mecrut 


R 1 C 
Address 


Naps WteoMarR SING gs | 
OF Iyal BUDH SING Di bnoRIA PAHADUE Ol | 
A7IMC ANT cinder and Banka 8b 1904 | 
w siptt1 ot Jatech Chand picscent Japat Seft | 
of Mutshidabad Lda! 
privates Member 
JTegislative Assembly 
1930) 34) Membot! 
Suitish Indian = Association 
Calcutt: Bengul Nation 
Chamber of Comme1c 
Calcutty Country feuue 
Delhi: and Simla Chellis 
ford Club Delhi ind = Sima 
Lengal landholders 
Association Calcutte 





Buogu Viying Club Pum Bum ¢ vVeutti 
lub Caulcutts. Rove Culcutty liunf Clut 
Calcutta Marwint Assocation Calcutta 
Bongu Provincial Hindu Salhi Calcutte 


Automobile Assouation of Jenga Cilcutta 


VMurshidabad Suk Association Barhiumpore 
Hengal Memler Academy cf line Art, 
Calcutta ind all Kensal Music = onterence 
Address 741 (Clive Street (al utts 
and = Azimsany P O = Mursiidabad = Dist 
(Be ntal) 


DUtI REGINALD JAMES JP Hon Picsidency 
Magistrate , General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company Ltd, Bombay 0b = 11 
July 1886 m OQOhve Lockie Fdue 
Whitgift Grammar School North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co Ltd, London and 
Bombay Address Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay 


DUGGAN, SIR JAMSHIDII NUSSLRWANJI, ht 
C1T1L,0BL,D0 (Oxon), Fk OCPS,Lt Col, 
AIRO,LM &58,JP, Ophthilmic Surgcon 


‘ Some Financial and | 


in charge, Sir C J Ophthalmic Hospital and | 


Profcssor of Ophthalmology Grant Medica! 
Colleg. Bombay 06 8 April 1884 m Mis 
Patakh Lduc Isombay, Oxford, Vienna a id 
London Was Tutorin Ophthalmology, drant 
Medical College Consulting Ophthalmic Sur 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur 
geon, Parsi Gcneral Hospital Bombay , is Pri 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner Hon Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of J gypt Fellow of 

6 Bombay University und Honorary Presi 
dency Magistratc, Tombay  Putlications 
A number of papers ¢Mbodyang 1¢scarch and of 
great scientific value contoibutions to various 
peuodicals Address he Lawnsde Hath 
ness Road, Valabar Hill Bonibsy 


DUHB, THF Rev Joszurnk,SJ, PhD, DD, 
Professor 6 March 18, 1885 Aduec the 
Gymnasium Hechternarh Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, §t Josephs College, Turnhout 
ig get ar Hous , Roehampton London 
St gH Hall, Stonyburst , Imperial College, 


South Konsington, St Maiy’s Thcological 
Seminary Kureong, India, Gregorian 
Hall, Oxford, 


University, Rome, Campion 
Professor at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 


| 
| 


DUNNICIIFI, 
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1910-1915 Professor at St Xavier’s College 
Rombay, 1918-1921, Principal of St Xavier's 
Collge Bombay from i924to0 1032 Address 

St Xavier's College, Crmcksbank Road, 
Bombay 


_DUNI CHAND, LAata,B A, licentiate inlaw, 


Honours in Persian and Literature (1894) 
Member Icgislative Assumbly, Vakalat and 
Public Worh 6 187> m Shrimati Bhagdev 
Lduc Lorman Christian College and Oriental 
(oll Lihore Prictised at the bar until 1921 
kaotered public life and took part in varioup 
activitics of the Arya Samaj since 1899, was 
Manager of Anglo Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa from 1906-1921, Member, Managing 
Committee DAV College resumed practice 
in 1923 presidcd over All Indiw Sud Confcr- 
¢ncein 1917 becna member, All India Con- 
grss Committee since 1920, was convicted 
and sentencca to six months’ imprisonment 
m 1922 under Crittinal Law Amendment Act, 
presidcd over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rohtak 10 1922 =was Swarajist Mem 
Ixr of the Second Legislative Assombly 
Suspended practice in 1930, Nominated 
Member Working Committee of All India 
Con,ress Committce was invited by Gover 

ment to serve on the Punjab Jail knquity 
Ccmmuttee in 1929 IJlected President 
Punjvb Prov Con-icss Committee Auz 1930 

was convicted and scntenced to six months 
mprivonment under Ciuminal Liw Amend 
ment Act 1950, for contmumg member of the 
(onzress Working Committee utcr it had been 
doelire} unlawful) Was chefed President 
district Bar Association Ambala im 1933 aud 
934 Act dus president Punjab Provindal 
Congr Sh Committ  dtring pouod of inca 


ccration of Dr Satya Paulin gall Has been 
loc ductor of Punjab National Bank 
Ambala City and Cantt since 1033 Address 


Kuipa Nivis Ambala 


HORACF HARRATT, MA 
(Cantib), MA ScD (Dublin) TIC,ILS 
Vice Principal Government College, Suhore, 
since 19027 «=6Protessor of Ino yanie Chemistry 
Punjab University since 19214, (also TPellow 
Ikan oft the Saence Faculty and syndic) 
Chetumal Adviser to the Central Board ot 
Rvenn  Jinancee Department Goo coamncnt 
of India since 19S Ob 2, Scptemocr 188) 
m licda Gladys Birgovac clde t dot 
Ji dors kh Wallkim fFurgoyue Wallac (1926) 
Jdue Wilson 8 Granunar School and Down 
ing Collewe Cambridge a oundation Scholar) 
MAO (College Alwath UP = 1908 1914 
Khalsa Collage Atuitsar 1914177 Govern 
nicnt Collige Lahow 1917 to date Indian 
Munitions Board 1917 Cordite Factors 
Aruvaphadu 1918 1921 Delegate to Inipr rial 


Jducation Conterenee (London) 1927 
Special duty with Tinance Tt partment 
Government of India 1928 29, Membrr 
Punjab Agricultural Research = Oouncil 


Punjab Chemical Research Tund (Committee 
Indian Committce of Institute of Chomlstrs 
of Gicat Jintain and Jieland Member of 
Council Indian Clicmical Soacty, Picsident 
(hemistry Siction Indian Scounce Copgicss 
1934 Publications Riscarch pers 18 
(hemical journals Address overnmcot 
College, Lahore, Punjab 
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DUI, AMak NatH, BA, BI ,MLA,¢ of 
Jate Mr Durga Dass Dutt and Srmatsi Tugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court 
b 19 May 1875 om Siimati Imvear Ghosh, 
1807, daughter, Saudhyatara, boin 1902 

son, Asok Nath, 6b 1906 Jadue Salkte A S 
School Howrah Ripon Collegiate School and 
Municipal School | Calcufty | Mctropotitin 
Institution and Presidency Coll was Chanmon 


Tocal Board, Member, Distoet Board 
Scctetary, Peoples Assocration = District 
Association, Ccntral Co operative bink 


Jtd Burdwin  clected Member Court ot 
the University of Del from 1925 1034 and 
klected Momber Jodsan J egislative Assembly 
from 1923 1934 was President Bengal Postal 
Confcrence 1926 and All Indian Iclegraph 
Union 1928 34 and of the Shuddl Confcrcnce 
1928 and Presidtnt Burdwin 4rya Simayj 
1928 30 and was editor of monthly magazine 
4fo Member Rtrenchiimcent (Committee 


193! iddress * Ruthi Aloy,’ Keshabpur, 
Y, O and “ Purbachal, Durdwan. 
DWIVEDI RAMAQYAN M A (Honts ) 


Principal Maliuraja’s Collaze Dhue cldest sof 
Pt Raumbhadra Dube | Zceminidar of drasti 
md Stumity Balagayt Dewi Bb 21 Nov 1902 m 
Miss Samadi DoviMisraiy for Pt Raumbarakh 


Misia, = /cmundus Of Pichhia 7 due 
Govt High Scheol Bast, and Benares 
Hindu University T Po Govt setodar 


(A917 20) 1st (]ass H onowms iby 
Liugheh Literature Gold Wodalist and Schoku 
of the University, 1918 24 Prof of Lughsh 


DAV College Ciwnpor 1924 27 Head 
of Luglsh D putment N RL CC Oolkg 

Aut Vico Pringipal AO CO ode ec 

Juchnow and Princepul Hind: Vidy apith 
Coleg Allahabad Churman hee ption 
Committec All Indix Students (© onterene 
and Seerctarsy A India Pocts © onterence 
(1925), President Boud of Lducation Dhar 
Stat. Meomt<er Board ct Pduculon ft 


Ccntial Indiy Rayputina and Gwalior at 
Aymicd, 118 CXamune? and Member on. thre 
Committee of Coumsesip English represent 

ed Dhay State wou delezaite an the AU Asia 
Tducitronal Conference 19 0° TT ected Pros 
dent Alh India Alga Roma Confetence 
Jurcilly (19281) Publications }rom 
Dawn t> Dush Sons from Suidis Songs 
from Mirabai, History ot Hindi Litcr ature 

Sauzabh Sone ki Garr (Hand: Dram) 

Dooy ka Chand (find) Sinser ke Sthityih 
(Hindi) Padvi Pun) 9 Tite tnd Specches of 
Pandit Jodo Neluue (ilfustiated) = Readings 
mn Logiish A Critecal Quide tothe study ot 
Poetry Published 1 munbe r ot 
ougmal papers on Philolo-y Literature 
etc, in leading English aud Vernacular 
Journals , Judlited scveTil Classical 


Hundt books aud periodicals Cdaya Aadeam 
bane and Samodan Patoka  heaeifiou 
bilhards tennis and chess hobby stamp 


ecolkcting dddiess Maharaja s Collesze Dhat 


and Villa Suna Captamgany Basti(l P, 


DiER, JAMES HRauson, WA, CIE 
(L829), IS President of the me 
oine 


and Kevenue Membui, ey ig State 
J¢ 8 dp 1908 and ariived in India in 1908, 
Asstt tommisgigner, Registrar in the 
Judicial Commiasioner’s Court and Settlement 


LASTI LY, CHALIES MORIIMER, 


LMERSON 


LRSKAINE, Torp 
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Offier from 1903 6) 1015, 3rd Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, 1916, Deputy 
Conimmusstoncr, 1917, Commissioner of 
Sc{tloment and Director of Tand Records, 
( P1922, and Commissione: 1929 <Addresa 

Riaz Mun/v, Bhopal, Central India 


JP, Solotor 
and Notary Public 6 2Scptember 1890 m 
J since beryl Chester Wintlh Graduat- 
(lo as Sohctor ct the Supreme Court ot 
Induature Loglauyglin June 1914 Served 
mn the Groat) War from 1914 1919 as Lieut 
RlA (it) an Indit, as an Observer 
md = Pilot inp KE ¢ and Pilot in 
th RAT azinst the Mohmands on 
the NWE in 1916, the Marri in 
Baluchistan In 1917, the Turks at 
Aden in 1918 the Afghans im 1919 
Address ( /o Little & Go, Solicitors and 
Notarus Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombuy. 


{DWARDS, Tht Riv JAMTS CAIRBROTHER 


Pundipat United Theologhal College of 
Westorn Indix ind Loglish Lditor of the 
Dayanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge) for six 
Missions 6 Match 25th 1875 mm Miss 
Mary Louise Wheclor, Principal, kindergarten 
}ivnine School Ldue (Wesloyan) Methodist 
Jheologic Ud Collegc, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
Laglind Light yeus in chuge of Enghsh 
Chuiches in bne@land, arrived in India, Scpt 
1908 until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methoist 
Supcnintenicnt in Bombiy smec 1014 loaued 
by (Wealcvan) Ucthodist Church to American 
Marithi Mission tor liter uy and theological 
Worth went to Loons, July 1930, to take 
chiuge of Vite) theological Collage Publica 
fions Lhe dif and leachiny of DZukaram 

attich on Jickere im Nol X\TY of Tastings’ 
T neyclopacdut of Relijiow and Lthie, The 
Holy Sport the Chriutun Dynamee — four 
Miritin books on The Cross, the Resurrection 
aud the Holy Spuit, two Muirathi Works 
on Jukiriam, iLditor since 1919 of English 
Sc tion ot the Dxyanuduja Liguor and 
Opium in indiut (teprint of Memorandum to 
spnon Commission, published im London) 
fo ditoroftthe  Poct Samts of Maharashtra ’’ 


Sc of Luoglish transhitions ot Marathi 
poctiy  histary. and biography — 10 vols 
Addicss United Pheoloszical College, 7 


Shosipiun Road, Puon ys 


HW J Str HERBERT WILLIAM, 
KOSS Ci © BEB, Governor of the Pun- 
Jab & LJuneisst J due Calday Grange Gian 

Mat School Magdalene College, Cambridge 
Loterod Indian Civil Service, 1905, Manager 
Bishihr Stato, 1911 14 superintendent 
and Sc{tlement Ofhicer, Mandi State 1015, 
Assistant Commissioner anil Settlement 
Oitieor, Punjab, 1917, Deputy Commissioner, 
1922, Secretary to (overnment, Finance 
Mpartment, 1926, Chef Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, 1927-28 Secretary to 
Government of India, Home Department, 
1930-32 appointed Governor of the Punjab, 
1933 Address Government House, Lahore 


JOUN FRANCIS ASHIFY, 
GC 1D, (44), Governor of Madras, 15th 
November 1934, Licut R of O Scots Guards 
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late Lieut Scots Guards, MP (U) Weston 
super Mare Division of Somerset 1922 23 
and siner 1924 6 26th Apr! 1895 e4 of 
12th Tarl of Mar and hullic om 1919 Lady 
Marjoue Herviy «d of 4th Marquess of 
Bristol gt four «+ due TCton Christ 
Charch Ovtord = Agst Private Sccretary 
(unpaid) to Rt Hon Walter Jong (1st Lord 
of Admiralty) 1920 21 Parhamentary Priv at¢ 
Secretary (unpaid) to the Postmaster Gencral 
(Sit W Joynson Hichs) 1928 Principal 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home Secretary 
1924 Assistant Government Whipim National 
Government 1932, Here 8 Master of 
Frskine, Phe Address St James Syuare 
SW 1, Government House Madras 


FALICRE, Rr RFrv ALBERT PERRE JEAN 
Vicar Apostolie of Northern Burma and 
Titular, Bishop of Clysma since 1930 6 
1888 Address Mandalay 


FARIDKOT, H H FanrzanD-I-SAapaT NISHAN 
HaZRAt-KalsaR-1- HIND, BRAR Bans, Rasa 
Hak INDAR SINGH BAHADUR OF b 1915, ¢ in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address Faridkot, Punjab 


FARRAN, ARTHUR COURTNEY BA (1911) 
k} R Hist Society Principal, Karnatak 
(College, Dharwar b Tune 165, 1890 
Fduc Innity Coll, Dublin Address 
Karnatak College, Dharwar 


FAWCUS, GhORGE LanreT MA (Oxon) 
CIE (1927), OBL (1923), V D (1923) 
Director of Public Instruction Blhar and 
Orissa 6 12 March 1885 m (1911) Mary 
Christine d of the late Walter Dawes, J P 
of Kyc, Sussex Educ Winchester College and 
New College, Oaford Joined the ]ES 1900, 
Director ot Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Onssa, since 1917. Address Patna, EIB. 


FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Str (1913) 
C.B E (1020), Merchant and Millowner, 6 
4Qct 1872 m Bai Sakinabai,d@ of the late 
Mr Datoobhoy Lbrahim Educ privately 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 yeara 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11) 


TAZLI HUSAIN, 


Who's Who in Indfa. 


Member of the Anjuman-i Islam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the re College, a Vice- 
Prosident of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Mosiemn 
University Foundation Association 

of Bombay, 1926 <Addrese Pedder Road 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay 


Sin, Kr (1026) 
KCIE, BA (Punjab), MA 
ILD (Punjab niversity ), 
19 33, Jit (Delhi Univ) 1935 Bar 
at Law (Gray Inn) 6 Js June 1877 m 
cldcst @ of Mian Nurahmad khan / duc 

Abbottabad, Govt Colhge Lahore Christ s 
Colkge Cambridge Practised m Sialkot 
19615 m the Punjab High Court, Latorc 
190o 20) «=President High Court Bar Associa 
tion 61919 20 Profissor and = Principal 
Islamia College 19078 “Secretary Islamia 
Colkge 190618 Jellow Punjab F niversity 
1909 1920 Syndic Punjab University 
191.1921) represented Punjab University 
on Legislative Cound 191720 Pirsident 
All Jadia Mahomedan IJ ducational ( onfce 

1922 startid Mushm [ecague 1905 litle, 
of kK B 1917 President Punjab Prov 
Conference, 1916, elected Punjab 
Tegislative Council,1920 Apptd Ministr of 
Education, Punjab,1921 re-elected unop d 
to Punjab Legis Council 10923 , re appointed 
Minister of Lducation Punjab, 1924 Temp 
additional Memmr of H YF The Governor 
General of India’s Council Aug 1926 
Re appointed Minister of Lducation Nov 
1925, Apptd R«venue Member, Punjab, 
1926 Lcader of the House in the Punjab 
Leg Council July 1926 to March 1980 Mem 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927 Lemporary Mcmber, Governor- 
General 3 Fxecutive Council (Dept of Educa 
tion Boalthand Tands) Aug 19290 Member 
Governor Generals Council] 1980 30 Vire 
President Governor Generals kuccutive 
Council 1934 3) JTcader of the Indian 
dclegation to S African Conference 1932 
Address 39 Impress Road, Lahore 


MIAN 


President, 1914-15, Represented Bombay ; EFRMOR, Sm J Ewis Lear, kt (1935),F RA, 


Millowners’ Association on Bombay Prov 
Council, 1010 12 and Bombay Mahomedansa 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913 16 
represented Bombay Gorpn on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Muscum of W India now 
f nominated Membrr by the Government 
Hon Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Relief Fund Appointed by Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances , invited by Govern 
ment to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the [International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convoned by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920 Con 
nected with many of the principal industrial 
concerns in Bombay, (Chairman, Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 1914 15 
An active Member of the Oommittee of 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association, being 
Chairman, 1907-8 A i advocate of. 


education, particularly ns | 


OBE (1919) D8c (Iondon), ARSM, 
EGS FASB, M Inst MM, Director, 
(ological Survey ot India 1032 30 6 18 
Sep 1880 Hdue Wilsons Grammar %hool 
(amtkiwel) Roval College of Scientt and 
Roval bchool of Mines tondon National 
Scholar, 1895 Murchistn Medallet and 
Prizemin 1900 Grological Survey of India 
since 1902 attached Indian Munitions Board 
1917 18 reprosented Government of India at 
International Gcological Congresses in Sweden 
(1910) Canada (1918) Spain (10926) South 
Africa (1929) Presiden’, Mining and Geolo- 
gical Institute of India, 1922 , Vice-President 
Asiath Socicty of Bengal 1981 33, President 
1933 36, President National Institute of 
Science of India, 1935, Vice-President, 
Himalayan (Club, 1931 and 1932 
Picaldent, Socicty of bconomic ree ete 
1932 and 1033 President Governing y; 
Indian Schouj of Mines, 1921, 1925, 1928, 

1985, Bigsby Medal, Geological Society of 


India, 1021.) Publiwahons 
posits of Indis, Memoirs, Geological 


FIT/MAURICST Yrsmonn J I[rzg0uN, 
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Burvey of India, and numerous papers on 
Mineralogy petrology, ore-deposits, meteor 
ties and mineral statistics in the publications 
bf the Geological Survey of India the Transac 

tions, Mining Geological Institute of India the 
Journal Asiatic society Bengal The Geologi 
cal Magazine and clsewhire Address 

Geological Survey of India, Calcutta and 
Bengal United Scrvicc Club, Calcutta 


FIELD Lieut CoLrongs DONALD MoxIF CTL 
(1935), Chick Minister Jodhpur State Ray 
utana 1935 6b 19 Novinbr 1881 m 
uriel llay @ of the lat Surgcon General 
GW R Hay Educ Tonbridge School 
R M C Sandhurst Indian Army 1900, 
1907 , Politial Department Government ot 
India, 1907—193v wlddress Jodlpui 
Rajputana 


FILOBE, Lt -OoLn CLewent, MVO; Military 
Sec to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901, 
b. 1853. Hdue Carmclite Monastery, Clon 
dalkan, Carlow College Lntered Gwalior 
dtate service, 1872, Lt -Col, 1903, Assistant 
Inspector-Gen , Gwallor Police and Gencral 


Inspecting Officer, 1893-07, A D-C to the 

aja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address 
Gwalior. 

ITINLAYSON, MAton GENFRAL ROBERT 


Gornon, C B (1931), CMG (1918) DSO 
oe) » KA, Commanding Riwalpindl 

fatrict since 1031 b 16th Aprml 1881 m™ 
1912 Mary Leshe d of late James Richmond 
Kincairney, Perthshire Lntered Army 
1900 (Captain 1908, Major, 1914, Major 
Genoral 1080 served HuropeanWir 1914 18 
(despatehes 8 times, Bt Lieut Colonel Bt 
(ol DSO CMG), North Russa 1919, 
ADC to the King 192930, GSO1 War 
Office, 192125 GSO 1 Staff College, 
1925 27 CRA 3rd Division, 1927 30 
Addrese Riwalpindl 


MAIor 
ROYAL LNGINIIBKS (Qaitiued 1930) BA 
(Hons) Cantib Master Security Piinting 
India wd (Controller of Stamps 6 17 August 
1803 m 1926 Nancy @ of Rev Totin Sherlock 
and Mrs Leake ef Griyswoud = Suricy 
le 2d Ldue Bradficld College und Royal 
Mibtiry Academy Woolwich 191211 
Cambridge University 1920 22, Served with 
Royal (nginecrs tu biincee Bolgum antl 
italy during Great War 1914 1018 , Wounded, 
1915 mentioned in )cspatches, 1918, In 
stiuctor, R M A, Woolwich, 1918 1920, 
Tostructor Sch of Mibtary Lnyinecring 
Chatham, 1923 1026, Lngineer, Callender a 
Cable and Construction Co, 
1027--29, Deputy Mint Master, Bombay 
and Calcutta, 19291931, Dy Master, 
Security Printing, India NasiF, 1932 33 
Master Secmity Printing, India and 
(Contioller ot St noe pince 1934 Publications 
Papers on Hydro kkectric Developments 
indiance Work of Muitiry Kngineeis in the 
Indian Mints fddress (Craton Horse 
Nawakh Roid G& 1 P Rulway 


TZPATRICK, Sir Jamus ALEXANDER OSsonri, 
ha] tk BA, LLB, Barat Law 


1 LPMING 


(1933), ’ 
OIE (1917), OBE (1919), Indian Civil . 
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Service, A GG Punjab States 6b 21st 
November 1879 m Ads Florence Davies 
Educ High School, Dublin, and Trinity 
Coll, Dublin Joined ICS, 1903, served 
In various appointments on N W F P 
Political Agent, Tochi, 1913 1915, Deputy 
Commissioner, Bannu, 1915 1916, Political 
Agont, Wano, 191619, Residentin Waziris- 
tan 1920 22, Commissioner, Ajmer, 1923, 
H B M’sConsulin Arabistan (Persia) 1922, 
Revenue Minister, Bahiwalpur, 1926 1927, 
A G@ @ Panjab Stats, 1927 Active Service 
Tochi operations 191415 (mentloned in 
despatches), Mahsud tJapedition 1917 
(despatches and recived thanks of Govern 
ment) Wazltistan operations, 1920 1922 
(dcspatchcs and thanks of OCommauder In- 
Chicf) Address Lahore, Punjab 


MAJOR GYNFRAT Grornck C B 
(193>) € BF (932) D 8 O (1918), 
Commande: Midris Di tint & 3 Nov 1879 
m Slmone ¢ of Plarre Gresy of Paris = Lduc 
Lpsom ind University Collczes In ranks 
Dnperiy) Yeomanry, 1) your 16) dyys Joined 
Somerset L B,1901 S Afiiecun War 1900 01 
Grext War 131919 Commuindd 7th 
BVaittalion Gloucnster Regiment 7th Bn 
N Stiff Regt Sth Bn R War Keg, 1st 
Bn Welsh Reg Scrved in France Galhpoli 
M ET Persia ind Middle Fast) Commander 
in Shanghu 1931 33 Major @ neral 1833 
Medile S Afiian War Q@MG Clasps, 
Ordcr of S Stunishius 3rd Class with swords, 
19141) SBRBWM,VM DSO Addrens 
Fligstath House Bangalore 


TORBLS VERNON SIFGQLRIFD M A (Cantab ) 


TRG&S Veco Prmapu Rykumour © ollqe, 
Rupur €¢ Pb oth De mini 190. 9 Lduc 
Capetown S  Atnica Cinast.s Oollewe Cam 
budge  Cmavciyty of California  fd/ress 
Rupuw ¢ P 


TORSTER, Sir Mautin Onstow, Kt 1983, 


Ph D (Wurzburg), D Sc (London), "I Cc, 
Fr R § (1905), b 1872 Educ Private 
schools, linsbury Technical Colle go, Wurz 
burg Univ , Central echnical College South 
Kensington Asstt Prof of Chemutry Royal 
College of Scitcnce, 1902 13 Diractor, Saltors 
Institute of Industrial ( hemistry, 1918 22 

Yirector Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922 33, Hun Scucuctary, Chemical 
Society, 1904 10, Preasurer, 1915 22, Long.taff 
Medalist, 1915, President of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Assotlation, 1921 President, 
Indian Science Congress,1925 Puittcations 

Contributions to fransactions of the Chemical 
peat y, Address Old Bannl Mantap, Mysore 
ity. 


FOWLER Ginbrrt Joan, DS80,FIC,F BR 


San I b 1868 m Amy Hindmarsh, d of 
George S and Licanor Scott Educ Sidcot 
School, Somersct, Owens College Victoria 
University, Manc fester Heidelberg Univer- 
sity Lor 20 ycars in service of Rivers 
Commitice of Manchester (Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the %* wage and 
trade effluents of Manchester Ploneer of 
** Activated Sluige’’ process of sowage 
purification World-wide experience § as 
sanitary expert. Consulted by cities of New 
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York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow First rete wwe eee BaLa- 


visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal rc purification jute 
milleffluents From 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied cher sey and later of Bio chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangaloic 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production 01 
acetone, used in the manufacture of corditc 
Was appointed Principal of the HNurcourt 
Butler Technological Institute Cawnpore, in 
July 1927 Retired in November 1929 aitcr 


assisting in framing a policy for the conduct. 


CHABYA, MA, A.S Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay 0 
1 Oet 1892 m Miss Kamalabai Shaligmm 
of Satara Educ Satara High Scheol, 
Satara and the Deccan Collcge, Poona Ap- 
poinid Assistant to Piofcssor of Sanskrit 
at DCiphinstone Coll, Scptr 1915 , Lectursr, 
1917, apptd Prof of Sanskrit, Clphinstone 
Coll ge, in 1920 Holds the rank of Licuten 
ant and commands ‘C’ Company of the 1st 
Cops (1 tb) ts onc of th founders of th 
Swastth Ecague (1929) and the G OC of its 
Voluntca: Corps Pablicetions — Cirtieal «da 


of the Institute, acvepted by Governmcnt | 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical j 
Society, 13 Honorary Corresponding Sccretary , 


tions of many Sinskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include kalidasa’s 
Ritusamhari, Aalidasa’s Shakuntala, Bana’s 


for India of the Institute of (Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ircland, and Correspond 
ing Member of the Manchcster Literary in: 
Philosophical Society Has published min 

sclentific papcra and discourses Address 

Central Hotel, Bangalorc,S India 


Hars icharita , Dandin’s Dashakumara 
Charnta, Dhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 
Annimbhatta 3 Parka Singiaha, etc Address 
Miha1aj2. Bullding, Bombay 4 


FREKE CECIL GhORGE, ag A (Cantab), BSc GANDHI,” MaNnMonAN PuRUSHOTTAM, M4, 


(lond) FS 8, ( §, 1 inancial 
Secretary, Government of Bombay 0d 
Oct 1887 m Judith Mary Marston Fue 
Merchant Laylora’ School London St John’s 
College, Cambridge Entrd ICS 1912, 
Under Secretary, Government of Indu 
Commerce and Industrics Departmcnt, 1919 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Stafistics, 1921 1926 Deputy Secrctary 
Government of Bombay, I nance hair wl 
2 


1926 1929, Linance Scerctary, 
and fiom April 10Js2 0 Address Secictiaret 
hombay 


1YZDE RAHAMIN, §, Artist 6 19 Dec 1880 
m ae Begum H J y zoe, sister of Hcr High- 
ness Nazh Rafiya Kegum of Janjira = Ldue 
School of the Roya} Acadcimy of Arts London 
and privately with John Sargcot RA,and Sit 
Solomon, 7 Solomon RA London Lamb 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Lilibitions 
privately at the Gallery Gcoorge Potit In Parl. 
Goupus’ Arthur Jooths and the Now 
Buhoagton Gall rics in Jondon, Anocdicts 
Andersons Now York and at the Palace of 
Jine Arts in San biancisio In 1925 the 
National Gallcry of British Art acquircd two 
ee for thei permancnt collection now 
ung in the Pate Gallery Milbank In 1930 
the authorities of the Luvembourg Gallerv of 
Paris acquired one pamtiug for ther perma 
nent collection asalso the (ity Art Gallery 
of Manchester Her Impezial Majesty the 
Quecen-Lmprcess honourcd his evh bition by a 
visit at the New Burhugton Gallricgs In 
1926 and 1927 painkd the first dume in thx 
Imperia] Securctanat in New Delhi snd in 
1928-29 the 2nd dome of the Committers 
Room * B’ of the same building Lor se vera) 
eats Alt Advixnr to H H the Gackwa of 
aroda Inthe apring of 1030 the authority « 
of the Oltv Ait Gallery, Minch ster c1zunised 
an exhibition of lus cntae works ato thet 
Gallerres by special invitation Punta 
many portraits of the Pimecs and Nobles ct 
India Leader of the Indian bchool of paint 
ing and opposed te the mcthods both of thr 
Bombay and the Bengal Schools Publica 
trong tory of the Ac nc-leracliter of India 
Addreas  ‘ Aiwan-c Rif’at,’’ Iidge 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 


Road 


1R Leon 8’ £885, Secretary, Indtin 
Chambs of Commie Calcutta Secretary 
Indian Snziz Mills) Assoaation ff Hon 


Scactary Endian Colltcuwwowncrs Assocation, 
R gistra Indian Chamber of Conmnierce 
lijbunal of Arbitration Calcutt® Scactary 
Indian Nutional Committec Internat onal 
Chamber of Commerce 1929 31 Secretary 
I deration of Indiin Chambers of Comic 
ind Endustry 1029 30005 of late Purushottam 
Kahinjyi Gandhi, of —] imbdi (Kathlawar) 
b 45th November 1901 Adve Bahauddin 
Collge,  Tunagadh Gujarat = Colleg:, 
Ahmedabad , and the Benares Hindu Univer 
sit} m 1026, Rambhagauri, @ of Sukblal 
Chhaganlal Shah of Wadhwan Joined 
Gosernment of Bombay Iabour Office, as 
Statistical Assistant, 1926 , Indian ( urrency 
Fcague, Bombay, as Asstt 5 cretary, 1026, 
Tudiin Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 1926 
Publications A Mercantile Marine tor India — 
a paper read before the Indian kconomic 
Conte ue 1926 Lo onomic Phanmng in 
Indi ot papers ad b tore the Indian } cono- 
mic Conference 1034 Modein Poonomics of 
Indian faxation berg th Su Manubhai 
Mchta Prize Lssay (in Gayrati) 1924 Awarded 
Gaillista Cold M dain 193) dhe Indium Cotton 
Poxtile Industrs Pts: Past) Present and fu 
ture 1900 aesiscd and cnlargcd odition of 
authors Bombsry University Ashburner Prize 
Lsizy, 102) owto compete with loureign 
Goth with a forewoid by Sir P ( Roy 
1931 Vernacular Lditions of How to compete 
with Toreign Cloth in Jamil, Gujarati, Hind! 
and Bengali fhe Juda Sugar Industry— 
Its Past Present and  Luture 19 34 
R searchin Sugar Problems and Utilisation 
a) By products 1934 —Possrhiliths of De 
velopmcat of the Sugu Industry In Bengal, 
193), Single Sugusellmg Organ! ation 
1935 Sugar Industry and the Problems ot 
Jiansport 19@5 Phe Indian Sugar industry, 
193, 4dddre& 135, Canning Bttect © uWentta, 


India 


sANDUT, MORAYDAS KARAMCHAND, Bar-at- 


law (Inncr Trempk) & 2nd Ostober 1869 
Lduw at Rajkot, Bhiveagar, and London 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, aud 


GANDHI NAGARDAS 


Who’s Who wn Indta. 


South Africa Was in charge of an Indian GANGULI, SUPRAKASH, 


Ambulance Corps during the Boer War ind 
the Zulu revolt in Natal During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kara district 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement 
(1918 19) and the non cooperation campuign, 
(1920) in addition to assoolating himselt with 
the Khilafat agitation, (1919 21) Has chim 
1oned the cause of Indians abroid notibly 
hose in South and Inst Afric. Sontenced 
to six years simple imprisonment in Mirch 
1922, relewed, Feb 4th 1924 President of 
the Indian National Congress 1925 
Inaugurated campugn for brewch of the Silt 
Jaws April 1930 Internud 5th May 1030 
and releas(d 26th Jinuiry 1931 D 1 gatet» 
the Round Tab) Conference 1931 Im 
prisoned January 1932 releised on May 8th 


1933 = =Publu ations Indian Home Jie, 
Universal Diwn, Young Iniia Niva 
Jivan (Hindi and Gujiriti) Address 


Wirdha € P 


PURtSHOTTAM MA 

BSe AKRSM,DI1C,Ir G S,M Inst 
M M University TFrofessor ond Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy 
Benares Hindu University Benarcs ¢ of late 
Purushottam hahanji Gandhi of Jimbdi 
(Kathnawar) b 22nd Dtcember 1886 m 1906 
Shivkumsar d@ of Sheth Bhudar J alchand 
Ranpur Lduc Bahauddin College Juna 
gad Wilson Colltge Bombay Tmperial 
Colicge of Scicnce and Technology, London 
Joined Messrs Sata Iron and Steel Co 

1915 Gcneral Manager Messrs Tata Sons 
1td m Iavoy (ower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried cn during the 
Gieat Wai (19161919), University Professor 
and Head of the Depaitment of Mining and 
Metallurgy Binaws Hindu University 
sinc 1919 President G vlozy S ction of the 
Indiw = Silence Congicss 1933 4 adres 

Hmdu Univer ity B mares 


GANGARAMA Katia BA OCG1E (June 
1930) TA AAS Retned Controller of Civil 
Accounts & 9 May 1877 m to Bhiagyabharee 
Wanchoo of Lahore and Delhi [duc Central 
Mod! School Lahore and Government College 
Lihore JEntercd the scrvice of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts 1896 
Accountant General 1921 Accountant | 
Gencral Central Revenues New Delhi 1925 
1928 Wircctor Railway Audit New Dell 
and Stmia 1929 30 Controller Civil Accounts, 
Ncw Delhiand Simla 1930 82 appointed to 
officiate as Auditor General from September 
1980 to January 1931 Member Posts and 
Nelegraphs Accounts Ynquiry (Committee 
1931, Member Hombay Reorganisation 
Committee 1932 Member Sind Administ. 
tive Committe 1933 34 Acting Honority] 
Treasuecr Inlian Read Crows Soenty' 
and=—soht John Ambulince Asso ration 
(Indiin Council) (1933), | Honorary 
Treasurer Indian Pubhc Schools Society 
Honorary Treasurer All India Women 6 kidu 
cation Fund Association Publications 
Several departmental codes manuals ond 
reports, <Addrees New Delhi and Simla 


rove to the rank of GARRETT Joserpo HuaH BA 
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Artist, MBAS, 
HRSA (Lond ), Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda 05 8th Ma 
1886 m  Srimati Tanujabala Dev 
Ldue Doveton College, Calcutta, sub 
sequently visited Europe chiefly for 


the study of Fine Arts and Archsology 
He held a temporary post in the Imperial 


Archwologial Survey under late Dr B 
B Spooner, Dy _ Director General of 
Arch@ology in Indla Here he spent 


about 6 years doing the work of photo 
graphing and listin,z of the Ancicnt Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures In the Indian 
Museum Calcutta and branches Publica 
deons Descriptive Guide to the TBaroda 
Muscum and Art Gallery Under prepara 
tion 1 A monograyh on Rudge and 
Riginis with 36 colour reproductions 
of cid printings 2 A monograph _ on 
sip and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus 
trations 3 <A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving in Gujarat 4 Moghultex 


tiles & Tacquer workin India Address 
Pushpabag Barod 
GARBEITT COLIN CAMPBFLI BA MILB 


FRGS CST 1035) CMG (1922),CIL 
(1917) Chief Secretary to Government Punjab 
b 22 Mav 1881 m Marjorie Josephine 
khaiscrI Hind 1933 d of late Tt Col 
Maynard IMS Fdue King Williams 
College Isle of Man Rowing Cricket and 
Football Colours (Ciptain) Victor Tu 
dorum Jesus College (ambridge Senior 
Scholar I ootball Athletic and Rowing Colours 
Victor Ludorim BA _ (ist Class Hons) 
Classics 1903 ILB (2nd (Class) 1904 
1¢S 1904 Asst Censor 1915 Revenue 
Commissioner Mesopotamia and also Admi 
nistrator Agricultural Dovelopment Scheme 
(Military) 1017 (despatches twice) Assistant 
Scntary inlia Offer Meinbr Foreign 
Othe DI] patio Jurkish Peac Treaty 
1919 19.0 SS orctary High Commissioner 
Traq 19.022 1 turmd to India 1922 
}) puty Commissioner Attockh 1926 29 
Riwalpind: 1929 Chict Sectctary to Govern 


ment Punjab 1931 dddress Punjab Crvil 
S cretariat lahore Simla 

(Cantab ) 
(ST (Jan 1931) Commission: Northern 
Division § 22 June 1880 Jdue Highgate 
School and Gonvile and (Caius Collyge 
Cambridge Se1rvcd in Bombay a5 Asstt 


Collcctor and Magistratc and Asstt Scttlement 
Officer J puty (Commissioner of Salt and 
Excise Northern Division Dec 1919 Offg 
Colicctot and District Magistrate and Political 
Agent Jan 1921 Offg Collr and Talukdar) 
settlement Office: June 1923 and again 
une 19.6 confirmed Jan 1926 Offg 
Comanmsioner March 19.9 snd agam Pe bruary 
1926 and again Much 1929 31 Ag Chief 
S cictary to Government of Bombay Pohtical 
and kiforms Jepartmont 1933 Again 
Commismonir Northern Disision July 
193334 Momt&r Bombay Legis Council, 
1929 31and 1943 34 Addrcse Shahi Bagh, 
Ahmoda bad, 


GENNINGS 
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GAUBA, KHALID LATI}, 
KangaYaA Lat, BA, LLB 

1920 Meinher Log Assembly 1934 
at Law 6 28th August 1899 
Aziz Ahmd d of late A7iz Amid, Bar at 


Tristo. 


Law (Converted to Islam im 1933 Hdue 
Privatcly and at Downing Coll, Cambridge 
Membr Committec Cambrid.2 Tpion 


Bocicty, (1920) Assoviated with many Joint 
Stock onterprises as Durector, Lhoic 
Liectilg Co, Ltd, The Bharat Insuranc 
€o Ltd, ete President, Punjab Hlying 
(lub, 1932 38, Lx Prsident, Punjab Jour | 
nalists AssocLition, (1922), Member, N 
W RK and Railway Rates Advisury Com 
nuttees 193033 and Memini Managing 
Committee of the Thwin Fdying Jund (1931) 
Memb of the Councils of the AN Indsa Mus 
lim Tcaguc and All India Muslim (Contercnee 
th EN Committee of the Ahrar Party 1934 
Meombor and Scarctary of Indien Dc legation 
to the Emypne Parhamentiry Conference 
193) Secretary Muslim Group of the Gontial 
Icgislatue 1035) Publications Toone (1921) 
Unck Sham 24th Ld (19.9) H Hor thic 
Pathology of Vrinces 4th Ld, (1930), 
‘Lhe Prophet of the Desert, (1934) Address 
Aikman Road, Lahore | 


GLDDIS, ANDRFwW, J P, JAMES FINLAY & Oo, 
Limited 5b 11th July 1886 m Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d of Dr Guan, George Square, Kdin 
burgh duc George Watson's College, 
Kdinburgh Joined James kinlay & Co, Ltd, 
Bombay, 1907, Chairman, The Einlay Mills 
Ttd, The Surya Mill,Swan Mills, Ltd, (rold 
Mohur Mills, Itd , Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1026, Millowners’ Assoclation’s representative 
on Port Trust G I P. Railway Advisory 
Committee also Director, List India Cotton 
Association Address Sudama Villa, Nepean 
Sea Road, Milabar Hill 


JOHN I[RBDFRICOK, CBE 
(1938) Bar-at-Law (Middle Lemple, 1911) 
Oommissiontr of Labour and Dhirector of 
Information Bombay, Commussioncr 
of Workmens Compensation and (nef 
Conciliation Officer 6 21 Sept, 1885 
m Ldithdofl J Walhs, Laq of Croydon 
Surrey and Aldeburgh, Suffolk duc 
Aske» Hatcham and Dulwich Lntered 
Journaiism in 1902 and served on tho 
Kditonal Staffs of the Morning Leader 
Star, Datly Vail and Daily Telegraph Army 
(2/5th Butfs and B .G A), 1015-1919, War 
Osico M I 7b, Propaganda Section, from 
Aug 1916to Keb 1917 Director of Informa 
tion, Dec 1920, Ag Director of the Labou: 
Office in addition, July 19825 to March 1026 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Commissioner of Labour and Director 
of Information Address Secretariat, Bombay 
GHOSE Tr HON BLE MR JUSTICE SAR/T 
KomMak It S MA (Cautab) VPulsne Judge 
hgh Court of Judicature Calcutta b&b 43rd 
Tuy 1878 m Belle, d of Mr Di, MA 
Lt SS Fduce Preaidency College Calcutta 
Irinity College, Cambridge , Inner Jemple 
landon Mayistrate Bengal » Distrut and 
Session Judge, Acting Pulsne Judge, High 
(out, Calcutta, 1928, Confirmed 1929 
Address 7, London Street, Calcutta. 


m Husnara - 


GHORPAD TE, 





Who's Who tn Indta. 


formerly, GHORPADE 
Cantab ), | 


SHRIMANT NARAYANRAO 
BABASAHEB of JIohalkaranji 6 in 1870 
Adopted to the Gadi in 1876 and invested 
with powersin 1892 Educ. in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur and 
aa poimsbons an Law 
Colleges Bombay As a 
liist Class Surdar in the 
Deccan represented the 
Sardars in the Bombay 
Legislative Council tor 12 
years with conppicaous 
rbility During the 43 
ycars of his iMlustrious rule, 
vailous reforms hive 
been introducacdin the Jagir 
chicf among them being free Pilmar 
tion, (Co operative bocietls rura 
Industrial development and 





Educa 
uphit 
10motion otf 
higher cducition by sc veral endowments and 


free gifts Wasa trivilkd far and wide and 
visikd Lnglind anl the Continent thrice 
Address = Ichalkaranjl, (9 MC ) 


SHRIMANT SARDAR 
uUIJANGRAO YESBHWANTRAO RAJE, 
Jaghudar of (lajenrdagad in Dharwar 
District and representative of the Junior 
Branch of the Sandur 
Ruling House He Is the 
father of Rajya Shrimant 
Yeshwantrao Hindo Rao 
Ghorpadc, Maniakatmadar 
Scnapathi Ruler of Sandur 
Ldue privately and har 
been in charge of his Jaghir 
for the last 80 \eurs m 
Shrimant Sow Tarabal 
Saheb Ghorpade, and 
through hcr 1s related to 
the Lanjore Princes and the Ruling House of 
Biroda Ht has improved huis Jaghir village, 
very much by giving permanency of tenure to 
his tenants Vice President of the Sandur 
Staite Council and a member of the Hurvur 
Darbar, (I xecutive Counsi]) He is a keen 
sportsman ind a very goo! shot 


GHUZNAVI or DitpvaR, THE HON ALBADJ 


NAWAB BAHADUR SIR ABDELKERIM ABU 
ARMFD KHAN, Kt (1028),M L.C, Zomindar 
and Land owner, Member, Executive Council, 
Governmint of Bengal 0b 26 August 
1872 m Nawab Begum Lady Saldennessa 
Khanum, 1894 Educ St Peter's School, Lx- 
mouth, Devonshire Messra Wren and Gurney’s 
Institution, Jondon Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany) Returned to 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal Repreeented the whoie of 
E B & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in tne old Imperial Legislative 
Council, (1900-12) Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interesta in Viceroy’s 
Counci] (1913 16) Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court of ex-King Busseia of 
Hedjiz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Trafic, 


Me ead iS sitll Haan” Sorc 
an ° ™ 
ment of Bengal, m 1024 and again in 1927, 


Who's Who in India. 


Exempted from the Indlan Arnis Aot In 1925. 
Elected Chairman, Bengal Provincial Simon 
Committee in 1928 and General Chairman of 
all Provincial Simon Committees in March 
1929. Appointed Member, Executive Council, 
Bengal Government, April 1929. Author of 
‘Pilgrim Traffic to Hedjaz and Palestine °’ 
** Moslem Education in Bengal”’ and other 
works. Has one son (Alhadj Mr. I. S. K. 
Ghuznavi, B. Sc.) and four daughters. 
Addresa : North House, Dilduar, Mymensingh ; 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta. Lohani Manor, 
Lohnnl-Sagardight, Mymensingh, Bengal. 


GIBSON, RAYMOND EVELYN, C.I.E. (1924), 
I.C.8. Commissioner in Sind. 6. 10th Oct, 
1878. m, 1st 1025 Mrs. Effie Kerr Gordcn 
(died 1926); 2udly, 1927, Mrs. Greta Twiss. 
Educ: Winchester College and New College, 
Oxford. Entered 1.C.8., 1901 and becamic 
Asstt. Collector, 1902; Superintendent, Land 
Records and XRegistration, Sind, 1906, 
Colonization Officer, Jamrao Canal, 1909; 
Asstt. Commissioner in Sind and Sindhi 
Translator to Government, 1910; Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912; 
Asstt. lector, Gujarat, 1914; Collector 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916; Acting Commis- 
sioner in Sind in 1923 and 19290: Commis- 
sioner in Sind, 1981. Address: Karachi. 


GIDHOUR, MAHARAJA BAHADUR CHANDRA 
MOULKSHWAR PRASAD SINGB, MAHARAJA 
BAHADUR OF GIDHOUR. b. 1890. 
Has bcens® Member of District Board, 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
ae (to try cases singly). Member of 

gislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, 
1920-1926. Life Vice-President, Bihar Land 
holder's Association, Patna, President, Divi- 
sional Land-bolders’ Association, Bhagalpore' 
Frealdent, Baldyanath Temple Committee and 
acheme of Management. Ascended the Gadi 
on 21st November 1928. Title ot Maharaja 
Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, has a son 
and heir—Maharaj Kumar Chandra Choor 
Singh, Address: Srivillas, Gidhour, District 
Monghyr; No. 9/3, Hungerford Street, Calcutta. 


GIDNEY, Sm HENRY ALBERT JOH, KT. (1931), 

L7.-Oot., 1.M.5. ie ; F.R.S., F.B.0.8.E. ; 
D.O. (Oxon.); #.R.8.A. (London); D.P.H. 
(Cantab.) M.L.A.J.P. Ophthalmic Surgeon. 
&. 9 June 1873. Hduc: Baldwin's High School, 
Bangalore St. Peter's, Bombay,and at Cal- 
eutta, Edinburgh KR. College, University 
College Hospital, London, Cambridge and 
Oxford’ Post Graduate Lecturer in Ophthal- 
Oxford University (1911), Entered 
1898, Served in China KEype- 
ition, 1900-01, N. H. Frontier, 1913 N. W. 
Fronticr, 1914-15 (wounded); and Great 
War, 1914-1018 ; President-in-Chicf, 
Angto-Indian and Domiciled uropean. 
Association, All-India and Burma. Leader 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to Kngland, 1925. 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
rounity in India and Burma; Momber of 
Legislative Assembly; Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Royal Commission on Labour in Tndia; 
Angio-Ind Delegate to the three Indian 
Round Table Conferences, London ; Member, 
Indian Sandhurst Conimittes ; Assessor to all 
four Government of India Retrenchment Sub- 


GLANCY, SiR BERTRAND JAMES, 
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Commilttecs (1931); Member, Joint Parlia- 
Mentary Committee, 1033. Address; 87-A, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 


GILBERT-LODGE, Caprain Epwarp MORTON, 


¥.S.1., V.1.A., F.A.1., M.T.P.1L, J.P. 6.23 Jan, 
1880. m. May d. of Thomas Spcncer, 
Esq. of Norwood, London, S. EB. Educ; at 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, Australia. Private practice 
London, 1903-1014; Royal Engioeer, 
April 1915—May 1920,then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain and is now on retirod 
list; Asst. Land Acquisition Officer, Bombay, 
May-Noyv. 1920; Land Manager and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt. Development 
Directorate, Nov. 1920 to Dec. 1925. Address : 
Improvement Trust SBullding, Esplanade 
Road, Dombay, 


GILES, MAJOR-GENTRAL EDWARD DOUGLAS, 


C.B. (1932); C.M.G. (1919); D.S.0. (1916); 
American ).S.M, (1919); A.D.C. to the 
King (1930-31); Major-General, Cavalry lo 
fndia. 6. 138th October 1879. m. Hileen 
Graham Dingwall-Furdyee, d. of late (. Q. 
Dingwall-Foidyco and Mis. J. F. Barry. 
Kduc; Marlborough College, and R.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Joined King’s Shropshire L.J., 
1809; transferred to Seinde Horse, 1901; 
p.s.e. 1912; Great War in France, 1914-18 
(4 times mentioned In despatches—-D.8.0.; 
Bt. Lt.-Col, €(.NM.G., American D.S.M.); 
transferred to K.G.O., Central India Horse, 
1919; Instructor, Staff College, Quetta, 1921-24 
Commanded 4th (Secunderabad) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1925-26 and 31d (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-29; Director of Military 
Operations; Army Headquarters, India, 
1930-31 ; Major-General, Cavalry in India, 
1931. Address: Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla, 


GINWALA, SIR PADAMJI PESTONJI, KT. (1927), 


3B. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at-Law; Adviser to Swedish Match Co. 
of Stockholm and Western India Match 
Co, Bombay. 6. Nov. 1875, m. Frenny 
Bezonji. Educ; Govt. High Schvol and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called to the Bar, 1899; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 : Asatt, 
Govt, Advocate, 1915; Secretary, Legislative 


Council, Burma, 1916; resigned, 1920; 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-23; Member Legislative Assembly, 


1921-48; Member, Indian Tariff Bourd, 
1943; President, 1926-1930. Resigned July 
1930; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930; 
Member, Round Table Conference, 1931; 
Ottawa Conferance, 1932; World Economie 
Conference 1933. Address: 38, Hyde Park, 
Gate, London, 8. W. 7. 


K.C.T.B. 
(1996), C.S.I. (1933), C.1.E. (1924), Political 
Secetary to the Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department. 6. 31st December 
1882, m, 1914, Graco Steele. Fduc: Clifton; 
Monmouth ; Excter College, Oxford, Indian 
Civil Service. Address: Delhi and Simla. 


GLANCY, Sirk REGINALD ISIDORE ROBERT, 


K.C.LLE. (1928), 0.8.7. (1021), Member of the 
India Council. 6. 18745; m. Helen Adelaide, 
@d. of Edward Miles, Bowen House. 


y . 
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Edue Chiton College, Christ Church President, Marwarl Association (1928 30), 
Oxford, Batered ICS, 1896, Settlement (Connected with many cducational and 
Otficer, Bannu, 1903, Tinance Member = charitabk institutions Club—Caleutta Club 
of Council, H. E 4H the Nizam’s <Addriss Goenk:s House , 145, Muktaram 
Government, 19111921, Resident in Babu Street Calcutta 


Raroda, 1922; President of the Qabinct 
Jaipur, 1923 Agcnttothc Governor Gencial 
Central India 1924 20 Chairman H L H 
the Nizam‘, State Raitway Board 10380 
Meinber of tht India Council, 1931 Address 
India Office, London 


ALANVILLE, Sir OscAR JAMES 1 ARDNEB J)1 
(See under De Glanville ) 


GODBOTI AI SHAV VINAYAK Rav 
SaHFB (1934) BA ITB Dewan Phaltan 
State 6 21st September (1289) m 18th 
March (1910) to Miss Lhakutar d of the late 

Rao Bahadur G& V 
Joglehu Flue it the 
New Fughsh School and 
Fergusson Collie Poona 
JT ntered Phailtan = btatc 


Servacc on 27th Oct 1921 
as Llirst Class Sub Judge 
then Settlement Ofhcer 
Huzur Chitins Registrar 
Co operative Socicties Hig 
(ourt Jud 2 Wap 
ippointed Dewan ot the 
State on Sth Teb (1929) 
and 3:d Round tTahle Conferences 





represented the States of Ahalkot, Aundhi | 
Bhor Jamkhandi Jath Kurundwad (Senict) | 


Miura) Semor and Jumor Phaltan ound 
Ramdureg and gave ¢sidence on their behali 
before the Joint Parhamintary Committee m 
19338) Pabheatwn Maharashtra Shikuntal 
Is regarded as possessimg verv intimate 
knowledge of matters 
States especially in the Deccan 
Phaltan (Dist Satara) 


GOENKA, hal BAHADUR SIR RADIIDAS 
Kr CIE, BA, Merchant, Millownes an! 


Address 


Binker Son of Jafe Ramehantler G:ocnKka 
b (1888) graiuated from the Presidency 
Collage Calcutta (190>) 


m 1899 Manorama second 
daughter ot late Rai Bahadur 
Durgaprasad Rais 

karrukhabad Partner in the 
firm of the Messrs Ramdutt 
Ramkiss:aodas and 
Ramechander Goenha & Sons 
jute balere and shippers 
and ‘ole piece goods broke ra 
to Mcasrs Ralli Brothers, 
Ltd and Kettlewell Bullen 
& Co, Ltd One of the Proprictors of Khana 
Lstate Bihar, Director, Reserve Tink of 
India (Central Board) President rel 
Bank of India Calcutta Circhk (1953) 

Director several Jute Mills, Titazhur peer 
Mills, Britush India Corporation, Indian 
Trans Continental Airways and many other 





industrial concerns Sheriff of Calcutta 
(1032 83}, Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council (1928 $5), ‘lrustee, Cakutta 


Imptoyvement Trust, Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Fellow Calcutta Univireity 
Councilor, Caloutta Corporation (1928 26), 
Member, Bengal Banking Enquiry C mmittee, 


Attended the 2nd- 
and : 


concerning, smialiet 


GOKUT CHUAND NARANG Jak Hon Bit Dr 
SirMA Ph) Bar at Taw Minister Punjab 
Government Jahore b 16 Nov 1878 Aduc 
Punjib University ¢ dlcutts, University Oxtord 
Univesity and Born University Was Pro 
fcssor ound Burister £ ubluations Lhe 
Message of the Vedas and ‘Lranstormatlon ot 
Being Addicés 6& Montgomery Road, 

ahore 


GOLDSMITH, Rev MALCOLM GHORGE, Mis- 
sionary of CMS in Madras and Hydcrat ad. 
Deccan b 1849 Educ Kinsington Pro 
pri tary Grammar School], St Catherine’s 
Collegc, Cambridge Ordaincd, 1872, CMS 
Missionary, Madras, 1872 73 Calcutta, 1874- 
75; Principal, Harris School,Madrar, 1883-01 , 
Hydcrabad, 1891 09 Hon Canon, St Gcorge’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905 Address Royapet 
Hous:, Rovyapcttah, Madras 


GORDON Esa TA (Oxon) ST (1935) 
OTE (E930) Ea sident)) Pubh SCTVICCS 
Cominssior ff L8 Fb Lsét ow Lihas 
J lith Nam t (1912) d 1938) F2te Rossall 


ani Queens Oolle Oxtord  Jomed POS 


VMembor of th © PP bvecutine Cound 
fddrosy — Govcroment of India Delhi and 
Simla 

‘GOSWAMI, Kumar TULst CHANDRA, MA 
(Oxon), Zemindar Member Legislative 
Assembly Son of Raja Kisorilal Goswami 


of Scramporc, member of first Bengal Exe 
ecutive Council 6 1898 Lduc Presidency 
Colkge Calcutta, Oxford and Paris Dele 
gate clected by the Indlan Legislative Assem 
bly toreproscnt India at the August Seysion 
(1928) of the Kmplre Parllamentary Associa 
{ion Canada and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section Address ho Raj Barce Seram 
ore Rainey Park, Ballygungoe, Calcutta 
alnachha, Benares, Purl 


GOUID HeRBFRT Ross BA (Oxon), CTI 


Indian Givil Scrvice 6b 17th = April 
1887 m Florence Mary Butlu Liduc 
( hilfton College Biasenose College 
Oxford Ariival Bomnbay 1911 Agst Collr 
Dharwar, (anara larkhana 191) 16, 
Military Service, TA RQ 19161019 Asst 
Collr Sholapur, 1919 Dy Commissiond 
Upper Smd tronticr 1092023, Collr 
Sholapur 19241928 (Collr, Poona, 1929 


Private Secetary to Governor (Acting) 
1929-30 Address Bombay and Poona 


GOUR, Sm Haki Sinanw, KT (1925), M.A., D 
Litt, DC.L. LLD, Member cf the Legis 
lative Assembly, 1921 34 Barrister at Law 
b 26 Nov 1872 kdue  (tovt High Schoo! 
Sauzor Hislop (oll, Nagpur Downing Coll 
Cambiuidge Piesdt Municipal Committe 
Nagpur, 1018 22 Kirst Vice Chancllor and 
Hou D Fitt Delhi University re-anpotated 
Ist May [824-1026 Member of Indian 
C¢utral Committe Leader of the National 
Party in the areas ane Leader of thi 
Opposition 1927-1934 Delegate to the Joint 


GOVINDOSS 
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Hon Memba GRAVELY, Trepprio Hanry,D 8c, FASB, 


Committed of Parhament 193? 
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of the Antheneum Club Notional Tiberal Superintendent, Governmunt Museum, 
Club and Batish Pmpu Soca ty J ablica Madras b 7th Dec 1885 m Laura Balling 
fons =| aw of transter in British Indit 3 vols kdue Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
(6th LE tition) Ponal faw of British Indie Victoria Univ of Manchester Dcmonstrator 
2 sold (4th FP tition) Himdu Code (1d in Zoology Victoma Univ of Manchester 
Phition) the Sprit) of fuddiasm (4th Asstt superintendent Indian Muscum, 
? punt) hs only Lov [ost Souls Story Calcutt,s Asstt Superintendent Zoological 
of th Indian Ro ovolution Random bE hyvines Sury y of India Superintendent Govern 
and otter pooms diddres Nanpure GP mont Museum Madris I ublicatwns 


CHALMTOORBYOO FADOSS 
Diwan bauavuk Ev MFC & .O Ich 1878 
Leading Indiin Mcorchant m Madris Scnior 
Pirtncr of Mesers Chathoorbhoosadess Khoo 
raldoss and Sons Sheriff cf Madras for the 
yer 19145 Presented the city of Madras 
with a stitue of H M the king Impercr 
President the Southern India Chamber or 
Commerce Vice Pre ident of the S P ¢ A 

One of th tounters ot and for v Jonze time 
Dnector of the Indian Bank Ftd Was for 
several yours & Truntee of the Madias Port 
Trust) Dar ctor Molrasd tphom Co Ttd 

Director Madris (ity Coop itive Bank 

Treosvdent Tinda Central Committec Madras 

nnd Vac Pacsident S rvants of harm 
Socuty Mutras 4ddzos. 459 Mint struct 
Tirkh Lown Madris 


QOWAN Sir HyPFCIARLNDON, BA (Oxon ) 
VD CTY (928) CST (1952) KOSI 
(1933) JP ICS) Governor Central Pro - 
vinces Scpt 1933 b 4 July 1878 m kdni 
Growan (nce Biown) 1905 Ldue at klstrec 
School 18891882 Rugby School 1892 189" 
New College Oxtord 18971901 Univ Cal 

London 19011902 UnderSeeretary to ¢ P 
Goyt , 1804 08 officiated as Under Secretary 
Commerce and IJndustries Department 
Government of India, July to Nov 1908 
Settlement Officer, Hoshangabad Distrut 
191318  Einsnecial Secretary to Govt 
G P, 1918 1921, Dy Commissioner Nagpur 
192325, linanciitl Secretary to dUovt 
192) 27, Chief Secretary, March 1927 

Kevenuc and =lTinance Member € P 
Governnint, Julv 1932 4ddress Nagpur 


GRAHAM, SiR JTancriot, MA (Oxon), 
KCI1I (1930), Barat Law CI (1924), 
1 ¢ S  tast Gov ino: of Sind 6 Joe Apnil 
mao om Oluwe Tertha Mauriac ZL lur 

St Paul's School, London and Balliol Coll 

Oxford Lntred Indian Civil Service 
1904, Asstt Collector, 1901, Asstt Jude 
1908 , Asatt Legal Kemembrancer, Lombay 
1911 Judicial Asstt Kathiowar, 1913 , Joint 
Secretury, Legislative Department, Govern- 
meat of India, 1921 1936 Address Karachi 


GRAHAME, WILLi4m Fitzwitiiay, 1 C$ , Pro 
vincial Art Officer Supdt of Cottage Indus 
tries and Provincial lraining Officer since 
1926 b 1871 Mm 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, nieve of Governor Dunlop of Maine 
U 8 A Educ at Charterhouse and 
“trinity Hall, Cambridge Supdt and Pol 
Officcr, 8 Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 


Division in a eee apo ge EP i 
1920, Superintendent an 
et Addrese Pegu Club, 


8.8 8 from 1022-25. 
Rangoon. 


GRAY, ALFXANDECR 


GRIFTIIO, 


GRIGG Sm (Prrey) JAMFS h( 4S] 


Vuous pap rs m stly im the Records and 
Memous of the Indian Musctum and tn the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
Address Museum House, Lgmore, Madras 


GFORGH, JP (1918), 
Manager Bank of India Ltd, Vice President 
Indian Institute of Bankers b 1884,m Dulce 
Maiel Tanny Wild 1922 §=Edu- 
Macclesfield Grammar School Parra Bank, 
Ltd Manchester and District arrived India, 
1905, entered service of the Bank of India, 
Ltd ,1908 Address 88, Ncpean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill Bombay 


GRFEN, sin ATAN MICHAFL, hT (1935) MA 
(Oxon), GIL (18933) I1¢93 Deputy High 
Commissioner for Indi: (1930) 5 11 April 


1885 m Joan, the only child of Mr and Mre 
YT D Ilkin (1919) Zdue St Pauls School, 
Tondon, Lincoln College Oxford Joined 
ICS in 1909 Address India House, 
Aldwith Tondon W ¢ 2 Meads, Frithsden 
Copse, Burkhamst«d Herts 


JTInvUT COLONFL SIR RALPH 
LDWIN HoToHhIN K( S$1,C TL Governor, 
North West Trontier Province 6b 4 March 
1982 m Pauline d@ of Colonel A P Westlake, 
Jate 26th K G O Tight Cavalry Edue 
Blundcdils School and RMC, Sandhurst 
Address Guvirnnicat House, Peshawar 


(1936) 
Tmancce Member of Government of 

6 16 I%¢ 1890 e@ 2 of 
Gngz m 1919 Gertrude 
Charloth = y ot Rev G I Hough 
Ldue Bourn mnouth School St Johns 
C ego Cunbiidge Wrangkr, Math matical 
Inpos  appoimted to ILnaury 1918, 
served RGA 191518 Principal Private 
Scerctny to stccessive Chanecilors of the 
Pachequer 19211930 Chairman Board of 
Customs and 1 \ycse Nov 1930 Chairman, 
Board of Inland Rivinue 1930 34 Tinance 


ht B 
India sinte 1934 
Truk = Alficd 


Mcmbir Government of India, 1084 
Address Government of India Simla and 
Delhi 


GULAB SINGH, Rests, SanpsrR, Ex MLA, 


Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank. 
Ltd , Lyallpur, and Landlord 6 March 1866, 
m d.ot Dr Sardar Jawahir Singh Rels ot 
Lyallpur Edue ; Government Coll , Lahore 
Headmaster, Govt Sandeman High Sehool, 
Quetta, for 10 years, Member, Lyallpar and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur, and Pros. of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920 and re- 
elcctcd In 1923 and reelected in 1926 un- 
opposed Member, Finance Committee, Gov- 
ernment of India Hon Magte, Lyallpur 
for 9 years. Address Bhawana Barar, 
Lyallpur, Punjab, 
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GULAMJILANI, BislikHAN, SARDAR, NAWAB 
OF WAI. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief. 6.28 July 1888. m. sister of H.B. 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora, son and 
heir, Nawabzada Saududdin Haidar. Adue, - 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps tor two years, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis, 
Council; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923; was clected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent fresident of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, appointed Hon. A.D.C. to H. 
EK. the Governor ot Bombay in 1929. President 
of the 8tate Counctl, Jaora State, 30th July, 
19380, for three nionths after which resigned. 
Address : The Palace, Wai, District Satara. 


GULLILAND, CoLIN CAMPBELL, Secretary and 
Clerk of the Course and starter, Western India 
Tarf Club Ltd. b. 2nd December 1892. m., 
Margaret Patricia (tulliland (nee Denehy). 
Edue: Oundle School. Joined F. W. Heilgers 
& Co., London, 1912 ; Calcutta, 1914-15 ; served 
with Indian Cavalry, 1915-1919: saw active 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1916 and 
1918-19; with Croft and Forbes, 1919-29. 
Partner, Croft and Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bomibay ; served as member of Conimittee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929; 
joined W. 1. T. C. as Asst. Secretary, Nov. 
1920. Address; 6, Burnett Road, Poona. 


GUPTA, Satish CHANDRA, C,I.E. (1982), 
Bar-at-Law ; Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department. 6b. 16 September 1876. m. 
second d, of the late Mr. K.N. Roy, Statutory 
Civil Serviec. Educ: London. Assistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-14; 
subsequently Dy. Secretary and Joint Secy., 
Legislative Department, Government of Indla. 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Departinent, 1929. Retired 19383. Address 
29, Rajpore Road, Civil Lines, Delhi. 
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Commn., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committes, Member, Royal QCom- 
miesfon on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov, 1923-March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras, 1920-1924. 
Member of tho Viccroy’s Council, 1925-1930. 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929). 
Address ; Trivandrum. 


HAIDER KARRAR JAFRI, Syup,Ex. Member, 


Legis. Assembly and Aastt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. b. 8 Nov, 1879. 
Married. Edue.: Collegiate School, Balram- 

r, M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 

atri’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gonda Dist, Board, for six years; 
Member, Municipal Hoard, SBalrampuzr, for 
20 yeara; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 20 
years; Vice-Chairman, Bualrampur Central 


Co-operative Bank; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference; 
Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow; President 


and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School. 
Address Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 


HAIG, SIR HARRY GRAHAM, K.C.S.1., C.1.H. 


(1923), ©.8.1. (1930); Governor of the 
United Provinces. 6.18 April 1881. m. to 
Violet May Deas, d. of J. Deas, 1.0.8. (retired) 
Educ, : Winchester and New Colleges, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.8., 1905; Under-Secretary tu 
Govt., U.P., 1910 12 ; Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers, 1915-1419 ; Deputy Secretary to 
Govt. of Indis, Finance Dept., 1920; Secy,., 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 ; attached Lee 
Commission, 1923-24. Private Secretary to 
Viceroy, 1925; Secretary to Government of 
India, Honic Dept., 1926-80 ; Hume Member, 
Govt. ot India, 1930-34, Governor of U, P. 
Sinee Decr, 6, 1934, Address: Governor's 
Camp (U.P.). 


GWALIOR, His HIGHNEssS MadarajA MUKHTAR- [TAJ1 WAJIHUDDIN, Kuan BAHADUR (1926), 


UI-MULK Azim-Ul-Iqtidar, afl-ush-shan, 
Wala Shikoh, Mohatashani-i-Dauran, Umdat- 
ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja-Hisamus-Saltanat 
JIWAJIBAO SCINDIA Alijah Bahadar Shrinath, 
Mansur-i-Zamian, Fid wi-!- Hazrat-l-Malik-i- 
Mauzzant-i-Rafi-ud-Darja-i-Inglistan. 5. 26th 
Junc 1916. Succecded to the gadi on 6th 
Juno 1925. Address ; Jai Bilas Pulace, Gwalior, 


HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB Bawapur, K#AN 
BAgaDUR SIR MUHAMMAD, KT. (1922), 
K.C.8.1, (1927), K.U.1.E. (1024), Lh. D. 
Dewan of Travancore. 6, Sept, 22. 1869. 
m. Sadathun Nisa Begum. Sdue.: Zilla 
High School, Saidapet. Joined the Rar in 
1838; in 1897 was presented Certiticate of 
Honour on the occasion of Golden Jubilee 
of the iate Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria ; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self-government and held the position 
of Ohsirman of eta ore Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres., . Board; Khan 

, 1005; Member, Legisiative Council 
Madras 


appointed Temporary Member. 
Execative Council, 1919; was Com- 

missioner of Madras Corporation, 1926. 

evideace before Boyal Comma 

tralisation aad also before Public Borvices 


Manayzing Director of Pioneer Arms Co.,, 
Delhi and Meerut, During Great Balkan War 
(1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Diviston 
Red Crescent Fund; during Great War 
(1018) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions, lected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board; 
re-elected in 1919 ; elected in 1920 to Legis- 
lative Assembly, re-clucted in 1923;  re- 
elected unopposed in 1930, Elected to Ratl- 
way Finance Committee, 1931 and to Standing 
Committeo for Pilgrimage to Hedja7, 1934 as 
well as to Fuel Oil Committee and to the 
Committee in the Department of Kducation, 
Health and Lands to the Government of 


Indias. Appointed in 1922 to bench 
of Hon. agistrates; appolnted 1027 
Chairman, Qantonment Bench 


empowered *' First Class’ 1929; Kinpowered 
* First Class Special,’’ 1033. Elected in 1822, 
Hon. Scoretary ty the Central Haj Coinmittee 
af India. ected unopposed in 1927 to 
Cantonment Hoard; re-elected  tin-o 

in 1946 ; elected Vice-President of Prohivition 
League of India, President of Meerut Canton- 
ment Residents’ Association; Elected Presi- 
dent, Central Muslim Association ; 
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President of Mercantile Association and i 
Elected President, U FP Punjabi Sowdaga | 
pontents 1930 Address Kashmiri Gate | 

e i 


HSESAS, Cob SIR Kartas Narain, KEt,. 


193 CTH, Mashiri Khas Bahadu. | 
Political Member, Gwalior Datbar since: 
1912, 6 20th lebruary, 1878 5s of Ft: 


Her Narain Haksar g2 of Rai Bahadur: 
Dharam Nuraun Haksar, (1D one s three’ 
ad kdue Victoria College, Gwalhor - 
Allahabad University B4, Hon Professor 
of Histury and Philosophy 189) 1903 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja Sunda 
from 190312, Undor Secretary, Political. 
Department on deputathn 1905 1907 
Capt 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry 
1903 Major 1904, Lt Col 1907 Col, 
1924 bsenio: Member Board of Revenue 
1900 14, Director Princes Speclal Organisa 
tion on deputation | Leb 1928 to) 18 Du 
1928, and ance 1st December 1929 upto 
April 1932, Nominated Member to the 
Indian Round Table ( onferencoe both 4sslons , 
also 4c rved on the 1 ederal Structure Comimitico 
andits Sub (ommittces Mr Lhomas Army 
Committee and Pcel Committee nomimated 
tu serve on the lederal Linance (Committos 
of the Round lable Conference in India | 
porved af Secretary General of the Indian 
Statics Delegation to the Round fable Cou 
ference also represented Government of 
His Highness of Jammu and kashmir at 
the 2nd Round Table Conference Publica 
tions (with H M Bull) Madho Kao Scindia, 
1925 (with AK M Yanikhar) bedetal India 
1930, occasional articles on social and 
literary subjocts in the Astatic Review 
Address (rwalior, Central India 


HAITLIP Maurict Garnier, BA (Oxon ) 
(Ih (1980) CST (1934) [CS Honk 
Sccuctary Governincnt of India & 28 Oct 
1883 m te © M Veascy Jdve Wain hoster 
Colla and New Colao Oxford Appoinitcd 
to TCS 1907) Under Scorctary Puhar and 
Orissa 191315 Magistrate and Collector 
1915 20) Secretary. Jocal Selt Government 
Dept Bibarand Orissa 1019 24 Mazistr ite 
Collector 192529 Conmmuissioncr, 1929 30 
Ch Secrctary to Govt of Bihar and Orisst 
193032 Hone Stirmtany Govt of India 
1932 4ddérees Home Department, Govcra 
nicnt of India, New Dilhi Simla 


HAMILL, Hargy, BA, Principal, Riphinstone 
College 6 3 Aug 1891 m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp Ldue Royal Acadcmical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queens University, Belfast 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army Appointed to the IHS jn 1019 
Address: Llphinstone College, Bombay 


>, Witttam Henry, MA JP 
car ar " MASI Vp Won Presi 
dency Magistiile Principal Anglos otf ish 


fide ation Soc fs Chiaumin furop an 
4quoation Bomba Prosidnt | Pounbay 
Rota, (lub St Cal (oma uiding 
Bombay Buttalion 1931 8 Apill 20 
1486, m Dorothy Dymoke dot late it 


moke of Seriveloby Hall, Lincolnshire 
Piue, Warwick School, Worcester Coll, 


HAMPTON, HENRY VERNER, BA 
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Oxford, Trinity Coll, Dublin Address 
Cathedral and John Connon High School, 
Foit, Bombay 


Dub ) 
Tirst Class Hons and Gold Medalist in 

pe phy) Dip Ed MA, JP, kellow 
of the Bomwnbay Univitsity, Principal, Secon 
daly liaming College, Bombay & 1 May 
18090 m Stella, only d of the late 
Sir. Georze PCownscnd konwik, KG M 
Lduc  Jiinity College Dublin Appointed 
to TIS, 1913 Prof, Gujmat College, 
Ahmedabad and Liphinstone ( ollege, Bombay, 
1914 20, Vict Piincipal harnatak College, 
Dhirwar, 19.023, Prinuipal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, 1928 30, Principal, 
Secondary framing College since 1980, 
Publication  Lditor, Indian Kducation ” 
191923 Addrevs Secondary lraining 
College, Cruichshank Koad, Bombay 


HAR BIJ] AS SARDA, DIVAN BAHADUR, 1932, 


1BRS1,MPAS, FL, b 3 June 1867 
Fduc Ajmer Government College and Agra 
Colicge Was ateacher in Government College, 
Ajmcr, Wos transferred to Judicial Depart 
ment in 1892, apptd Quardlan to H H 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmer in 1804, ri verted 
to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
in 1902, was Subordinate Tudge, First Class 
at Ajmer till 1910 and was Sub Judgo and 
Judge, Small Causes Court Beawar, till 
1921, Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921 23 ofthciated ax Addl Dust. and Sessions 
Judgo and retired in Dec 1923, and was 
Judge, (Cluef Court Jodhpur lected 
Membr Leg Asaimbly fiom Ajmer Mciwar.s 
Constitucncy in 1924 and re elected in 1927 
and again in September 1940 wis Dy J] eader, 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly. 
Was onc of the (hairrmanof the Iz.z Asseml ly 
Presided over Indian National Social Con 
tcrence at Tahoic 1929 and All India Vaisya 
Conference at Bare’ily in 1930) was a member 
of the Primiury Lduc ition Committec appoint 
ed hy the Government of Indi and of the 
Gineral Ketrenchment Commuttec Govern 
ment of India and General I urposes ( om- 
mittee has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing Emance Committee of Government of 
Intha Autho vf (hid Maritago Restraint 
Act popularly known as the Sarda Act , 
also Ajmer Merwara Court Lecs Amendinent 
Act and Juvemle Smoking FPrcvention Act, 
both passed by the Jegislative Assembly 
Publications Hindu Supeiority, Ajmer 
Histosleal and Descriptive Maharana Sanga , 
Maharana kKumbila Maharaja Hammir of 
Ranthainbhor Prithviray Vijay: 15 bditor 
ot the Dayanand Commemoration Volume 


and is Secretary of the a) pert Sabha 
of Indi: <Addres, Civil dines, Ajmer, 
Rajputana 


HART KISHAN KAUI Raga PaANDIT MA, 


(9T ¢€ TT Rat Bahadur b 1869s of Raja 
Pandit Suraj haul, CIR Jdue Govt 
Call, [vhore Asstt Commer 1800 Jun 


Secy to ]inancial Commer, 1893 97 District 
Judge, Iahore 180798 Deputy Commr, 
Jhany, 1898, Settlement Officer, Musaffar 
garh, 18981003, S O Mianwal, 1903 8, 
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Dy Commsr 1906, Dy Commr Muzaffar 
garth, 190809, Dy Commsr and Supdt 
Census Operations, Punjab, 191012, Dy 
Comm,’s, Montgomery, 1913, on special dut 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec 1913 April 
1914, Deputy Commissioner for Criminal! 
Tribes, 191719 Dy Commissioner, Jhelum 
1919 Commissioner Rawal Pindi Division 
1919 20 Commissioner, Jhulunder Division 
November 1920to November 1928 Member 
Royal Commission on Services 1923 1924 
Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division 1924 
retired, Nov 1924 Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 Member Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry Lo 
quiry), 192627, Dewan, Bharatpur State 
Apri to October 1927 Prime Minister 
Jammu and Kashmir State 1931 32 Address 
29 Lawrence Road, Lahore 


HARISINGH, Mason GENFRAI RAO BAHADUR 
IHAKUR OF SATTASAR CIE OBL Army 
Minister, State Council and GOC Bikaner 
State Forces b 1882 Educ Mayo College 
Address Sattasar House Bikaner 


FIARRIS, DovGLas GORDON, Dip Ing (Zurich) 
CSI, CIE, MIL (Ind) Indian Public 
Works Department (retd ) (1925) b 19 Oct 
1883 m Alice, é@ of Spencer Ackroyd of Brad 

ford, Yorks Educ Rugbv School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland Asst ana 
Executive Enaineer, PWD 1907-14 , Under 
Secretary to Government,U P,PWD 1916, 
Under Secretary to Government of India 
P W D., 1916, Secretary to P W D_ Reorga 

nisation Committee, 1917 Under Secrctar\ 
to Government of India, P WD 1918, Asstt 
Inspector General of Irrigation in India, 1920 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Commuttce 
1922, Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour Public Works Branch 1922, Consultine 
Engineer to Government ot India 1028 Jl 

Member, Sind Financial Inquiry (om 

mittce 1931 “Member Bombay Reorganisa 
tion Committee, 1932 Publications Irn 
gation in India (Orford University P1itss) 
Addreas 1, Hayes Barton, Shanklin 


HATHWA, MAHARAJA BAHADUR GURU Mana: 
DEV ASRAM PRASAD SARI OF Fb 19 July 1803, 
S& Oct 1896 to the Gad: after dcath of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratan Sahi, 
KOIL, of Hathwa Address Hathuwa 
P O, District Saran, Behar and Orissa 


HAY MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES JOHN BRUCL 
( B (1920), CMG (1919), CBL (1921) 

DSO (1916), Comdr of the Orderof St John 
of Jerusalem, FRGS,FR pinpire Socicty 

Iellow BR Institute of International Affairs 
Inspector General Iraq Army and Hiad of th 

Brittkh Military ission & 18 May 
1877 at Rous Tench Court, Worcestershire 
m Agatha, youngest d of the Nev James 
Mongin, DD 1D oned Late Wellington 
College, Royal Military (College, Sindburst 
Staff College, Cambeiley On deputation to 
(anadian Militia, 190910, Katra ADC tw 
Jt Governor of Pengal for Coronation Jurbar, 
1911, DAA and QMG India, 191214, 
on the General Staff in Fiance, Belgium 
Aden and Iraq, 10914 18 (Despatches 5 times, 


HAYLEIS ALFRED ARTHUR 


Brevet of Jieut—Colonedl OMG, DSO), 
on the General Staff in the 3rd Afghan War 
1919 (Despatches), on the General Staff in 
the Insurrection in Jraq (Derpatches, C BL ) 
({ommanding 19th Punjabis 1921 23 (Colonel 
on the staff, General Staff, Southern Command, 
1923 27, Commander, Xth (Jubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade, 192720, Commander, 
Sind (Ind ) E1igade Aiea, 1929 31, 
Commande: Lucknow Distriet 1931 4 
Juntor Unitcd Service MCC and Public 
Schools Alpine Sports (lib  4Address The 
Citadel Baghdad, Iriq 


HAYE, MIAN ABDUL, BA,TIB, MBE 


(1919) M LA,, Advocate, Lahore I{igh Court. 
6 Oct 1888 Educ at Lahore !orman 
Chrvtian College Passed LLB, 1910, 
startud prictice at Ludhiana, clected Muni. 
cipal Commissioner ame year _ elected 
Ir Vice Presidont, 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when ho was clected yenior Vice- 
President Is first non official President of 
Ludhiana Mualcipal Counc! to which office 
he waselectod in 1922 Address President, 
Municipa) Council, Ludhiana. 


Lditor and 
Managing Dircctor, The UWaidras Val 6b 
March 7, 1887 m Sybil Anne Copcland 
1928 Educ London ani Paris = Bice 


lance journalism, London till 1012 joined 
staff of The Madras fims 19012, Asst 
Iditor 7h Wadras Vad 19.1) |b comme 
Iditor 1929 9 4édress) Sunnyside = Whit s 


Road Madras 


HENDIRSON, Robert Herriot, (LE, leu 


Planter (retired), Supdt of Tarrapur Com- 
pany s ‘ea Gardens, Cachar, Assain, Chair- 
man, Ind ‘Ica Assos, Cachar and Sylhet 
Represented tea oot community on 
Imp Leg Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating aupply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration Was Member, 
Logislative Council of E Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-16 
Addrees Bengal Club, Culcutta. 


HERAS, Henry, 8J, MA  ([rofcasor' of 


Indian History, Director of the Indian His 
torical Rea arch Institute, St Aavicr s College, 
Bombav University, Professo: of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay, Membtr of the Indian Historical 
Ju cords Commission Membcr of the Inter 
national Commiltee of Historical Sciences 
Corresponding Mainbor ofthe Royal Anthro 

logical Institute Jondon and of Academia 
ypanola dc la Historia Madrid 6 September 
11 1888 £due Barcelona (Spain) Cir vcland 
Ohio (USA) Professor of History Sacred 
Heart College (Barulona) Principal Our 
Saviour s College Saragossa (Spain) Publiwea 
tions History of thi Manchu Dynasty of China 
(io Spanish), 3 Vols Ihe Conquest of the 
ort of Asirgarh by Emperor Akbar (accord 
ing to an cye witness) (in Ind Ant) Tho 
City of Jinjit at the end of the 16th Contury 
(féud) The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor 
Led The European Prison of Sadasiva 
kaya (Jind) Venkatapatlraya I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Soclety) 
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The Statues of the Navaks of Mudura in! 


the Pudu Mantapam (Ibid). Early Relations 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal (Ibid), 
Asoka’s Dharma and Religion (bed); 
Historical Carving at Vijavanagara (fbid) ,Goa 
Viragal of the time of Harithara II of Vijavana- 
“ara (bid), Tho story of Akbar’s Christian 
Whte (Journal of Indian History); The Palace 
of Akbar at Fatehpur-Stkii (Zid) ; The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara (1614-1617) 
(Tbtd); Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid). 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly); The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula (Ibid) ; Relations between Guptas, 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society); The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (/bid); 
Rama Deva Raya II, an Unknown Emperor 
ot Vijayanagara (Ibid); The Portugueso 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Decean (Journal, B.B.R A.S); A Note 
on the Excavations ot Nalanda and its 
History (Zbid); Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar’s Religious Discussions (Zid): Two 
Controversial Points in the Reign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute). 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society) ; 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Al 
Adil Shih 1 (Jézd); A Historical Tour in search 
of Kadamba Documents (Id); A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(bid); Pre-Portuguese Remainain Portuguese 
India (Jd); Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bijapurand Goa, (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commyssion), A 
treaty between Aurangzeband the Portuguese 
(Jbid); Jehangir and the Portuguese (Jbid) ; 
The Expansion wars of Venkatapa Nayaka 
of Ikeii (Zvi); A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayahn of Jher (Jbed); Krishna Deva 
Raya'r Conquest of Rachol (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Socicty of Great Pritam and 
Jieland) The Victory of Bhuti Vikratwnahesat 
over the Pallavas (lad) Triparvata (Journal 
of the Karnatak  Histormal Socicty), A 
Realistic School of Indian Seulpturc im the 
16th Century (Journal of the Univ of Bombay) 
Three Forgotten Pallava Kings (dnd), The 
Ougm ot the Palla, ‘The Royal Portraits 
ot Muhabalipuram (\cta Mentatia), vas 
(Jind) The Jesints ino Afghanistan (The 
Now Review) The Wiitmg ot History. 
Notes on Histazical Methodology for Indian 
students (Madias 1926) ‘The  Aravidu 
Dvnasty of Vijayanagara Vol 7, 1542-1614 
(Madrax, 1927), Beginnings of Viynyanagaray 
History (Bombay, 1929), The Pallava 
Geneologs (Bombay 1931), The Conversion 
Policy of the Jesuits m India (Bombay, 193.3) 
Studiis uw Pallava History (Madras, 1934 ) 
Address — St Xavier's College, Bombay. 


HIDAYATALLAH, Tae Hon. SiR GHULAM 
Hussain, K CST (1038), President, Advisory 
Councll SMnd &. Jan“1878 Educ. Shikarpur 
High School, D J, Sind Coll and Govt. 
Law sohool, Bombay, Pleader: Member 
and elected ~=Vice-President, _ Hyderabad 
Munictpallty ; Presdt., District Leg. Council, 
Local Board, Leet and Member, 
Bombay for past 1d years. Minister of Govt. 
jn charge Ha Local Self-Government, 1921. 
Member of the Executive Council! since June 


ILOGG, 


19Z8—May 1934, Address: The Secretariat, 
Karachi. 


HIGHET, JAMES COCHRANE AGENT, North- 


Western Railway. India, & 1884 mm 1907 
Agncs Orne Lindsay Adu Avi Academy 
and Blanlodgc  Roval indian Engineering 
College, Cooper's Till. Appointed Asst. 
Cngincer, P.WD (Railways Branch), India, 
1905, posted to lastorn Bengal Railway 
and employed on const‘uction of Golakganj 
Gauhati extension, afterwards becoming 
sub-divisional officer, Saldpur; services lent 
to Kashmir Government and aubsequently 
posted to the British section of Kashmir Rail- 
way sulvey, ria Abbottabad; transferred to 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Rly. in 1910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager, in 1914 was placed 
on special duty to investigate re-alignments 
and other wotks in the vicinity of New 
Delhl, Asst Secretary (Stores), Indian 
Railway Board, 1915, Asst. Secretary, 
War Branch, 1936; (Controller, Railway 
Materials, 1917, Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committec, 1919; Asst Agent, 
N. W. Railway, 1921; and Deputy Avent 
subsequently , Secretary, Indian Ratlway 
Board, 1926, Director ot Establishment of 
the Board, 1928, officiated as Agent, N. W. 
Rallway from May to October 1931 ; appoint- 
ed Agent, April 1932. Elected member of 
Oe of Civil Engineers, 1910. Address’ 
ore. 


GILBERT PITCAIRN, MA _ (Qlasgow), 
CTE (1932), ICS.; Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal b 2nd February 1884. 
m Isobel Bain Kdue Glasgow High School 
and Glasgow University Appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service after examination of 1907, 
arrived 28th November 1908 and served in 
Rast Bengaland Assam as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, transferred to Bengal, April 
1912, Jf Mgte and Dy Collr, Novr 1914, 
Vicc-Chairman, Chittagong Port Commr;, 
July 1915; on Military duty, Octr 1917 to 
Jany 1918, Offg Addl Diet. and Sessions 
Judge, Assam, May 1918; on Mulitary duty, 
Aug 1918 to Jany. 1919, and returned to 
Bengal; Magte and Collr , April 1921 , Commr. 
of Excise and Salt, Bengal, Septr 1923; Offg. 
Secy., Govt of Bengal, A & I, Deppt., and 
Director of Industries, April 1926, Secy., 
Govt of Bengal, Agril and Ind, and P W. 
Deppts Novr. 1028, Off Commr. July 
1931; confirmed as Commr, Decr 1931; 
Add} Secy.to Govt. of Bengal, Poll Depptt , 
Octr. 1932 ; Chiet Secy. tothe Govt of Bengal. 
10th April 19383 Address Chict Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Writer’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 


HOLLINS, SAMURL THOMAS, C.1,E. (1031); 


Inapector-General of Police, U.P. b. October 
6, 1881. m. Ethel, youngest d. of T. 
Sheffield, Ksqg., Montenotte, Cork, Irish Free 
Statethree d, Educ : Queen's Univeralty, Cork. 
Joined Indian Police, 1902 as Aset. Supdt. 
of Police: served in various diatricts as Asstt. 
and as Supdt. of Police; Asst. to D.1LG., 
(.I.D, and Persona! Assistant toI.@. ; Second- 
ed to Tonk State, et dag ok as 1.G. Police, 
1915-18 ; Judicial Member, Tonk State, 1921- 
1025 D.I.G. I. Range U.P. 1928-1930 ; 
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DIG, CID, UP, 193031 appointed 
Inspector-General of Police aye 1081 
Degree of Honour, Urdu High ofctency 
Hindi, Police Meédil, 1918 Publeeations 
Tonk State Police Reorganisation Suhcme 
Tonk State Poliic Manual Tonk State 
Criminaland Civil Court Manual the (Timinal 
diibesofthu U P Address Lucknow U P 


HOWELI, Sir LYTLYN BERKELEY, KCI EC 

CST, lorcign Secretary to Government of 
India 6 Calcutta 1877 m 1912 Lactitla 
Cecilia Fdue Charterhouse 
College (Cimbridge entered ICS 
Political Assistant, NWITP 1906 Deputy 
Commissioner, 1907 Dist Judge, 1907, 
served Zekka Khel hapedtion, 1008, Dy 
Commissioner Kohat 1910 HMS Consul 
Muscat, 1916 Dy, Commissioner Baerah 
Wuiyet, 1917 Military Governor Baghdad, 
1918 Revenue Commissioner, Mesopotamia 
1918 20 Deputy Foreign Secretary 1922 

Offig Foieign Secretary 1923 24 and 1926 27 

Resident in Wartiistan 1924 28 Repident in 
Kashmir, 1927 29 President cf the Fiontier 
Defence ¢ ominittee under the Government of 
India 1924 Publications Contnbutions to 
the N Wk Provineca (cazettcer and various 
articlus Address Gosernment of India, 
New Delhi and Simla 


HUBBACh JAF How Stk JOHN AtSTFN MA 
Cantab) (€ SJ) (19 3) Jiist Governor ot 
1988 «6b 27 Teb 1878 m Biidget Alington 
Royds) Fdue Winchestcr and King 8 College 
Cambridge Asst Magte and Collector and 
Settlement Officer in Bengal Settle ment 
Ofhar 1909 Jomt Magistrate and Di puty 
Gollr , 1910 transfcrred to Bihar and Orissa 
1912 « Offg Secretary 1913  tcmporarily 
employed by Revenue and ‘Statistics Dc pt 
India Office 1915 Magistrat« and (olk «tor 
1916 «rved undcr Govt of India Army 
Departmcint 1918 Offg “Sccretiry to Govt 
of Bihar and Qrissa Revenue Department 
1919 confirmed 1919 Dhector of Iand 
Records 1923 Offg Commissioner 1925 
confirmd 19.8 Offg Member Board of 
Ra venue 1932 Member Governors Kxecutive 
Councal Bihu and Orisva 1933 <Addresn 
Secretariat Goxcrnmint of Orissa 


HUDSON, Sm TListie SEwWELI, KT, Member 
Tegislative Assembly from Sept 1932 6 25 
Nov 1872, Bdue (Christ s Hospital Jomed 
P &0O 8 N po upany: London, 1889 
and came to thctl Bombay Office 1894 
subs quently stativuned at Japan, China and 
Australia returning to Bombay 1915 Toined 
Messrs non kenzie & Co , October 
1916 Deputy Chairman, Bombay Cham 
of Commerce, 109243 24, President, 1924 2 
1927-23 Membr, Bombay Legislative (oun 
cil, 1923 26, 1927 28, Member Legislative 
Assembly, 1982, 1983 and 1034 address 


P O Box 122, Bombay 


HUSAIN, Syup ABBAS, Principal Librarian of 
the State Library, Hyderabad 4 1884 Fidue 
Nizam's pati yderabad Deccan, Delegate 
to the Oriental Conference at Calcutta, 1922, 
Delegate to the All Indian Libraries Con 


ference at Madras, 1923 Pubitestions A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arable and. 
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Persian Manusciipta and Books in the 
State Library Addrese The State Library, 
Hyderabad, can. 


HUSSAIN, SIR AHMED NAWAB AMIN JUNG 


BAHADUR MA (1800) BL (1880), LLD, 
(1924) CSI (1911) Nawab (1917) KCIE 

(1922) Peshi Minister,1¢ Mimisterto H E 

the Nizam from 1915 to 19356 11 Aug 1868 
m Fatima Indy Amin Jung 1007 Has 6¢ Sd 
Fdue Christian College and Presidenty Col 

lege, Madras, Governor's Scholar High Court 
Vakil (1890) Advocate (1928) Deputy Collr 
and Magistrate, 1890 92 , Asstt Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1883 Personal Secretary to Nizam 

1895 Chief Secretary to Nizam s Govt, 1905 
Publiceatione ‘“‘ Notes on Islam”, articles 
in Pettodicala Onc of Hyderabad di legates 
to the kinst Round Table Conference 1930 31 

Member of the Hon bic Sac ft Khan Committee 
Since 1004 Address Amin Munzil, Saidbad, 
Hyderabad Dis can 


Sik AKBAR NAWAB HYDER NAWaz 
JING BAHADUI kT cr 1928 P( (1936) 
Honorary TILT (Osmania), Honorary IL D 
(Madras) Finance and Raflway Momber Hy 
derabad State Ixecutive Council b 8 Novi 
1869 ¢ of Nazcrally Hydari of Camtay India 
m Amiena Najmuddm oP (Kirst Class 
haiacr 1 Hind Gold Medat of Najmuddin 
ow Bombay four + two d Jiduc at 
St viel 8 College Bombay jomed Indian 
Tinance Department 1888 Assistant Accoun 
tant General UP 1890 Deputy Accountant 
General Hombay 1897 Madras 1900 Txa 
Miner Government Presa Accounts 1901 
Comptrolle: Jndia Triaswmies 1003 lent as 
Accountant (icneral, Hyderabad State 1905 


Financial Sccrctary 1907 Secretary to 
Government Home Peputment (Judicial 
Polio Medical fducation etc) 191t in 


addition Acting Dircctor General of ( ommerce 
and Industries 1919 Accountant General 

Bombay 1920 Finance and Railway Membei 

Hyderabad Static T aecutive Counell, 1821 

also Member for Cooperative Crcdit and 
Mince Dupartment, 1927, Official Director 
Singaren! Colienes Oo Jtd, and Mining 
Boards, 1925, Director of the Shahabad 
Cement fo, Ltd, Ihe Indian (emeat Co 

Ttd, The Indian Industrial and freneral 
Trust Itd, The (entra! Bank of India Ltd 

Jhe Osmanshahi Mills Ttd , and the Azamjahl 
Mille Itd , Chairman Inter Universit) Board 
1925 Tisst President Hyderabad Tducational 
Conference 1915 President All India Muham- 
madan lLducafional (Conference Calcutta, 
1917 delivered the Punjab University con- 
vocation Addres4 1925 Ftliow of the Bom- 
bay, Dacca Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad 
Osmania Univeralties, conceived and orga 
nised the Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
the first University of ita kind in India impart- 
ing higher education through the medium of 
the vernacular (Urdi) while retaining English 
as a compulsory second language throughout 

the Urdu Nastaliq type marks a ncw era in 
Urdu printing and the development of Urde 
literature, organised the State Aychavological 
Department negotiated the purchase for the 
State of the N GS, Rallway the Hyder- 
abad Delegation to the thres Round Table Con- 
ferences in London at which he was a Member 
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of the Business, Federal Structure and Finance 
Sub-Committees; Member of the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee 1933 at which he 
was a member of the Reserve Bank and 
Railway Authority Sub-Committee and Ad- 
visor to the League of Nation’s Monetary 
and Eronomic Conference held in London, 
President, Muslim Educational Conference 
(Bombay Presidency) 1934, also Vice Presi- 
dent. Nizam's Executive Council, and 
Chairman of the Informal Committee of 
Indian Stator’ Ministers; especially Interested 
in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian Paintings 
Publications: Hyderahad Stato Budgets and 
Educational Addresses, Address . ilkusha, 
Kharatabad, Hyderabad, Deccan, India 


INDORE, Mawapasa of, H. H. MAHARAJA- 
DHIRAJA RAJ RAJESHWAR SAWAI SHRI- 
TUKOJI Rao HOLKAR, Banapur. G.C.1.E., 


b. 26th November 1890. Educ: Mayo 
Chiefs’ College, Ajmere; Imperial Cadet 
Corps. Visited Europe, 1910; attended 


Coronation, 1911 ; again visited Europe, 1913 
and 1921: abdicated, 27th February 1926. 
Heir: Prince Yeshwantrao Holxar, b. 1908. 
Addrese: Indoro, Central India. 


ISHWARDAS LUKHMIDAS, J.P., Yarn 
Merchant; 6. 1872. Educ.: St. Xavier's 
School. For many years connected with 
Mesers, David Sassoon & Co., Member of the 
Municipal! Corporation, Member, Managing | 
Committee of the Society of the Hon. Pre-' 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and is! 
onthe directorate of several well-known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., Ltd., and | 
the Uinon Mills; trustee of Sir Hurkisondas 
Narottam General Hospital and of Pechey 
Phipson Sanitarfum for Women and Children ; 
President of the Managing Council, 8:ir 
Harkisondas Narotamdas General Hospital, 
Member of the eae as Committee of the 
Lady Northcote Hindu Orphanage, and Mem- 
ber of the Board of David Sassoon Industrial 
and Reformatory Institute. Director, Bundi 
Portland Cement, Ltd., and Punjab Portland 
Cement, Ltd.; Member, Managing Committee, | 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association; | 
Member, Managing Committee of the Helpless | 
Beggars and President of his own community. , 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924. Member of the | 
Auditors’Councll Director, Lonavla, Khandala 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Director, Punvel, 
Taluka Hleotric Co., Ltd. and Nasik-Deolall 
Blectric Supply Co., Ltd. Member of the 
Managing Committee, H. I. the Governor's 
Hospital Fund. Address: Garden View, 
Hughes Road, Bombay. 


ISBAR, HARAN Kuan, THR HON'RLR KHAN 
Bagapver, Dasrnvr-MuLK, St MADLY! 
MowawMaD, Kr, ¢.1K., 0 Shabjahanpur, | 
1865. om. Lady Terat, danghter of Malah ’ 
Mohammad = <Azmat-ullah-Khan, Rais of, 
Shahfahanpur 1856. Educ: Shahyahanput | 
and Bareilly Amirul-Umara, Homo Member 
and President, Judicial Council, Bhopal, 
Retired 1927; Nominated Member, Councll 
of State, 1031. Address: Jallkhothi, Shahja- 
heupur, 
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ISWARBSARAN, B.A. (Allahabad), Advocate. 
Allahabad High Court, 6. 26 Aug, 1874, m. 
Srimat! Mukhrani Devi. Hdue : Church Migaion 
High School and Jubilee High School, Gorakh- 

ur, U.P. and Muir Central College, Allahabad, 

ember, first and third Legislative Assembly ; 
and also from January 1935 to March 1035, 
& member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, and of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity ; President, Kayasthao-Pathshala, Allaha- 
bad, 1925-20; was Joint Secretary of Crosth- 
walte Girls’ College, Allahabad; Hon. 
Secretary, MacDonnell HinduBoarding House, 
Allahabad; Hon. Secretary, U. P. Industrial 
Conference, Political and Soclal Conferences, 
some time Member, All India Congress Com- 
mittee; President, U. P. Political and Social 
Confcrences ; Hon. Secretary, Reception Com- 
mittee, Indian National Congresa, 1910; 
Tresident of the Allahabad Swadesh: League 
and of the Allahabad Harijan Scevak Sangh; 
went to Emope fow times and delivered 
4pecches and = wrote in the press on India. 
a a : 6, Edmondstone Road, Allahabad, 


IZZAT NISHAN, Knopa Bakuase KAS 
TrwaNd. Nawab, Malik; Dist. Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 6 1806 Educ. : Government 
High School, Shahp. ; private training 
through Col. Corbyn, Deputy Commisstouer. 
Appointed an Hon, Magistrate, 1881; Extra 
Asst. Commer., 1894; British Agent in 
Oabul, 1903-06. Address ; Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab. 


| JACK, THR Hon Mr, Justice Roport ERNEst, 


Judge, High Court, Caleutta & Dee 20, 
1878 m Bertha Inverarity  dShalleross, 
Edue = Queen’s College, Cork and Christ 


Church, Oxford. Entered the Indian Civil 
Service in 1902 and acted us District Magis- 
trate and Collector and subsequently as Judge 
up to 1928. m April 1928 appointed Judge 
of the Hich Court. Caleutta, Address. 5, 
Altpore Park Road Alipore. 


| JACKSON, GILBERT HOLINSHEAD BLOMFIELD, 


M.A. (Oxon.), 1.0.S., Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court. >. 26th Jan. 1875. m.to Mrs 
Jackson. Educ: Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College. Indian Civil Setvice. Address: 
High Court, Madrns. 


JADHAV, BHASKARRAO VITHOJIRAO, M.A., 
L1..B., ML.A. &. May 1867. m. Bhamirathi- 
bal, a lady from the Vichare family of 
Ratnagiri District. Lduc | Wilson College, 
Elphinstone Colleze, and Government Law 
School. Served in Kolhapur State and 
retired as Revenwe Member of the State 
Council, Started the Marathe Fducational 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Satya 
Shodhak movemert m 1911, and han been 
in the Non-Bralunin movement in the Pre- 
sidency from ita inception Represent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parllamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven reserved seats for them; was 
nominated member of the Legislative Counc! 
in 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara in 
the last two elections Minister of Education, 
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1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1930. Leader of the Non-Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency; President of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-80. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly to represent 
Central Division; Delegate to Round Table 
Conf., 1930-81; Associate Member of the 
Reorganisation Committee, Bombay. 
Chairman, Woard of Directors of the Warden 
Insurance Co., Ahmedabad: Judge of the 


Supreme Court, Kolhapur. Address: Shahu- 
Dongri, 


puri, Kolhapur; and ‘‘ Aram,’’ 
Bombay 9. 
JAFRI, Dr. 8. N. A., B. A., BaAr-at-Law, 


M.R.A.S. (London); Gold Medalist and Life 
Member of the International Historical 
Society of France ; Deputy Director of Public 
Information, Government of India, Home 
Department. 5. 1887. Graduated with 
distinction from Allahabad University in 1906 
A. D. Called to the Bar from the Hon’ble 
Society of Gray’s Inn, Tondon, in 1929. 
Sometime Research Scholar in Economics 
at the London School of Economics. LL.D. of 
Kansas, U.S.A. Member of U. P. Civil Service. 
Worked as a Census Officer in U, P. Was 
on special duty as Recruiting Officer during 
the War; Worked as Provincial Publicity 
Ofticer to U. P. Government ; Was on special 
duty as Provincial peal Officer in the 
Behar Province in connection with Earth- 
quake Relief measures. Officiated as Director 
of Public Information, Government of India 
in June-July, 1934; Officiated as Director of 
Public Information, Government of fadia, 
April-October, 1985 Was specially deputed 
to Quetta to organise Earthquake publicity. 
Publications : ‘‘ History and Status of Land- 
lords and Tenants in the U.P.” ‘An 
Introduction to the assessment of Incomc- 
Tax,” ‘“ British Constitution (Constitutional 
Urdu Series—No. 1), ‘Communism (Urdu),” 
ete, Address > Home Depariment, Government 
of India, Simla and New Delhi. 


JAGATNARAYAN, Advocate, Chief Court 
of Oudh, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Lucknow University. 4. Dec. 1863. m. 
Srimati Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan 
Saheb Raina. Educ: Canning Coll., Lucknow ; 
non-officia} Chairman, Lucknow Municipality : 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 3ist Indian 
National Congress; Member, Hunter Committee: 
was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address: 
Golagani, Lucknow. 


JAMES, FREDERICK ERNEST, M.A., O.B.E. 
(1918), Chevalier de l’ordre de Leopold (1920) ; 
&. 1893. m. Eleanor May  Thackrah 
(1919), Educ’ Leeds and London University, 
Army, 1914-15, Belgian Red Cross, Y.M.0.A., 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19: 
General Secry., Belgium and (Occupied 
Germany, 1919-20; General Secretary, Cal. 
cutta, 1920; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
and Whip of Enropean Group, 1021-28; 
visited Persiare. Welfare British Employees, 
A.P.0. C., 1924; President, Calcutta Rotary 
Club, 1925-26; visited Java re. establish- 
ment of Students’ hostel 1927; Political 
Kecretary, U,P,A,8,[., 1929; Member, Madras 
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Legis, Counctl, Madras Corporation; Senate 
Madras University; Madras Retrenchment 
Committee, 1931; Madras Franchise Com- 
mittee, and P, W. D, Reorganisation Com- 
mittee, 1932; Member, Legislative Assembly 
from 1932, Chief witness for European 
Association before Joint Select Committee 
1933; Member, Standing Emigration and 
Finance Committee, Legislative Assembly, 
Address ; Madras Club, Madras. 


JAMES, MAJOR-GENERAL Sir( WILLIAM) BERNARD, 


KT., 1925; C.B. (1918); C.T.G. (1912); M.V.O., 
1911) ¢.4, of the Late William James, 42nd 
oyal Highlanders, The Biack Watch, and 

of Otterburn ‘jower, Northernberland. 

6. 8 Feb. 1865. m. Elizabeth Minto, e¢. d. 

oflate William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam. 

two s, Educ: U. 8. College and Sandhurst, 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment, 

1888, 2nd Lancers, Intellizence Branch War 

Office, 1900-01; South African War, 1902; 

various staff appointments in Indla; A. Q, 
M. G., Coronation Durbar, 1911; D, A. & Q. 

M. G. Corps, France, 1914-15 ; Brig.-General, 

Genera] Stail, France, 1915-16; (Despatches) 

Brevet-Colonel. Temp. Q.M.G., India, 

1916-17; Major-General, Administration 

Southern Command, 1917-19 ;Commanding, 

Bombay District, 1919-22; Director of Re- 

mounts, Indja, 1922-26. Founder and thrico 

President of the Nationa] Horse Breeding and 

Stow Society of India, 1923 and Kulitor, 

“Horse Trecdin?.”" Address: C/o Messrs, 

Grindlay & Co. Ltd., Bombay, 


JAMIAT RAI, Diwan Rat BAHADUR, C.1.E.: 


DIWAN BAHADUR, Kaisar-!-Hind Gold Medal, 
1930. 6. 1861, m. 1891. Edue.: Bhown. 
Kohat, and Gujarat Ent. Govt. Service. 1880, 
scrved in 1880, Political Office with Kuram 
F, I, 1880; accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 1885-1886; special duty 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1897; Asst. to the Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 10902-1907; 
services acknowledged by Govt. of India; on 
special duty in connection with revision of 

stablishments, 1910; Asat. to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst, Commar,., 1902 ; Settiement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912; Provincial §Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22; 
Patron, Hindu Panchayat; Vice-President. 
Dufferin Fund Committee: Member, Prov. 
Council Boy Scouts; and Vice-President Kx. 
Committee Red Cross Society ; Member, Gram- 
nar Schoo] Committee. Y., P. MeNahon 
Miuseum Comauilttee. One of the toundera and 
patrons of Browne Gymkhana and of 
Sandeman Library and Quetta Muni: 
cipality, Publications: Quetta Municipal 
Manual; History of Freemasonry in Quetta ; 
Reports on the settlement of Duki and 
Bakkhan; Notes on Vatiour subjects, Manual 
of FY aa Faw for Baluchistan. Adilress ; 
Quetta, 


| JANEMIT ANf) KASITMIR, Magon-G(iRNERAL 


H H, THE SHRKE MAHARAJA HARISINGHJI 
BAHADUR, INDAR MAHINDAR Sipar-i-Inglishin, 
Maharaja of, G.C.8.}. (1988), G.C.T.B, (1929). 
K.O.LE. (1918), K.C.V.O. (1922), Hony; 
A.D.C, to H.£EM. the King-Emperor (1931), 
son of the Jate Gen, Raja Amarsinghii, 
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KCST_ halute 21 guns & 1895 ¢ in 1925 
his unck It Geonl H H Shree Mahar ya 
Pratapsmghy = Rahadur Sipir i Saltanat 1 
Inglisua GOS? GCI GBL ADC 

ILD Educ xt Mayo Colicge Aymcr and the 
Impcrial Cadct Comps Dehra’ Dun Heer 
Apparent Shree Yuvraj Karansinghyt 6 


Mth March 193] at Cannes (S France) Address 
Jammu lawl ind Srmagir Kashmir 


JAMSHLD NUSSIRWANJI, Merchant 6 7th 
January 1886 Jdue at Karachi Member 
of Municipality 1914 President of Munidpa 
lity 1022 33) Mayor Karacht 1933 34, Asst 
Provincial Commissioner of Scouts m= Sind 
ind (harman Sind Ccntril Ca 
opidtive Bank, Ltd Publications Iara 
chi Municipality as at present and its future, 
and Reconstiuction of Civic Jiie Addriss 
Bonus Row Karachn 


JANALKSINGH MAsor GENIRAI RAI BAHADUR 
BA CTI Bahadur 6 1877 Ldue Joimed 
ixashmir Service 1n 1901 serving in various 
(ap cities bothin Civil and Military Deptts In 
the Civil Brinch 1s Naib Lchsildar Ie hsildar, 
Dist Magte and Sessions Judge and finally 1s 
Revenue Minister In the Military Branch as 
Dy <Asast Quarter Master General, Brigide 
Major, O C( the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 381d 
Kashmir Rifles Got Afghan War Medy 
2nd Class order of British India 1919 Mul 
tary Secretary to Commanders in Chief 
Jammu and Kashmir State YTorces and 
Atmy and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army : 
Public Works Minister Ketiucd from State 
Service May 1932 ILldrees VP O khera 
avd Palanpur 


JARMANT DASS SIRDAR OB} Minster in 
Waiting and Houscthold Minister, Kapurthal. 
State b 4 September 1893  Sultanpur 
hapurthala State Jduc at the Punjat 
Oxford and Sortonne (J rance) Umiversitics 
Attended thte league of Nations at Geneva 
19.6 1927 and 19.9 as a Mombo cf Indian 
Daleg vtion adviser to the Princes Daloga 
tion at the fnst Round Teble Confcrence 
In 1930 and a Delegite to the sccacend Round 
Fatle Conterence 1991 KR tied fron boyy ur 
thila State scaivee mn 1933) jy ancd Hes 


Highness ot Tatialas €>vermment in 1953 TALANIT Ramayya 


in «barge cf portfielics dor Forests and Agr 
culture H Jia Jirst Class Ordar ct *ishin 
J ifithhar of hapwttah Staite lean 
ad Houncur (brance) Star of Military Mort | 


of Spain Star of Mast of Cuba Order cf 
Sun and ficn (lersia) Order of the Nile 
(hayvit), Orler ch (Merce) Oider i 


Chass Order cf Chih 
St ite {ddie s 


Abyssinia and) First 
und Orter oF Tviawalput 
J utiala, 


JATKAR, Buimnao HaNMANTRAO, BA JLB 
Pleader } 24 April 1880 m to Apnaputnaba 
Jatkar Edue at BasimA V School, Amraott 
Hizh School, Kergusson College, Poona, and! 
Govt Law School, Bombay Joined \eotmal 
Bar in 1906 a Congressinan working as one of 
the Jolnt Secretaries of the District Associa 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception in 1915, 
non-official clected Chairman, Yeotma! Muni 
cipallty, since 1919, President of the (Co 
operative Central Bank Ltd Yeotmal, Deputy 
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President, Berar Co operative Institute Ltd ) 
and Vice President, District Association, 
Yeotmal Address Yeotma! (Berar) 


AVIF, MoRFsHWwAR CHINTAMAN, Dr, JP, 
and Hon Presidency Mamstrate since 1912 
b 12 Oct 1880 m Miss Mogre Fduc 
liphinstone and Aryan I ducation Socets s 
High ‘Schools, studicd im Aryan Medical 
Secfool of Bombay and was a casual student 
cf Grant Medical Colleje Bombay Private 
medic ul practitioner for over 30 years 
Jlected Councilor Bombay Municipal Cor 
por tion trom G Waid in 1910, re elected at 
subse yuent general clections, (harman, 


Standing Comtmittce of the Corporation, 
1922 28 Chanmian Schools Committee 
1922) (Charman Medical Leltef and Public 


Health Committee 1929 80 Chairman of the 


Jmyp1ovements Committec 192930 Mayor 
ot Bombay April 1903 1034 Address “Mayor 
Balding Opposite B BR & GC I Railway 


Station Dadar Bombay 14 


JAYAKAR, MUKUND RamRAo, MA , LLB 


Bar at Jaw, Member, J cgislative Assembly 
Edue at Bombay University Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Lduca 
tion Society’s High School in Bombay 
worked therc four ytars, practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court, took to 
public life in 1916 and gince 1921 completely 
in public life, elected to Bombay Legis 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay Universit, 
Constituency and was leader of the Swara} 
Party in bombay Council unti) hig resigna 
tior after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925 Laotered Legmiitive Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926 con 
tmucd a membcr thereof till 1980 Deputy 
Leader of the Nitionahst Party there from 
1927 t9 1930 March Leider of the Opposi 
tion 1n 1930 Simla session was a delegate to 
the Indian Round lable Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Committee 
Memier Indiin Utlegation (Co oprating 
with the Jomt Parhamcntiry Committec 
on the White Pamr Publicatins Ldited 
1 book on Vedanta Philosophy in 1924 
Addrias Winter Road Malabar Hill, Bombay 


PANTULD, BA, BL 
b Aug 1861 Educ at Rajahmundry and 
Madras Scrved in Rev Deptt in Madras 
Presidency and retd as ist Grade Depy 
Coltr , 1917, acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras forthree years Ex Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly Publicatvens A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 
literature, history and archeology Also 
Iclncu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
{ tararama Chantam Amaruki hivywm and 
Chunpu Rimayanam Tditorot th Suryaraya 
lelugu Jexnon) bainz published by thie 
Jehu Acad my and alsy Volume TN of tl 
south Hidiin Enseriptions (senes published by 
th Gov inm nt ot India) Chomman of the 
S nite otth beau Acetamy (Andhra Sohity 4 
Parishat) = td dres Muktisyvaram, Last 
(rodatyr1 Dist 


ITT JANI, Kuan SaAnkB DR HAI SYED ADDUI 


KHADER SAHTB Lx Member Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
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Superintendent of District Jail b. July 1867; 
m.d. of Subadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb | 
Sirdar Bahadur. Hduc: at Saint Thomas! 
Mount, Madras. Was Memiber, Cantonment 
Committee, for 14 years; member, district 
board for 12 yeara of which for 3 years was 
Vice-President: and Hon Magte for Madras. 
for seven years. Address: Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. 


JEFFERY, CoLoneL Water Hovas, C.I1.4. 
(1914); CS.1. (1924); General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, 0. 15 Dec. 1878. m. Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdoell. Educ : at Blundells 
qivertcn and Plymouth College. Address: 
Sumla. 


JEHANGIB, Cowasy, Str (Bart ), M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K CIE (1927), CI E (1920), O.B.E, 
M.L A. b. Feb 1879; m to Hirabal, Kaisar-i- 
Hind (Gold Medal) MBE.d of MHA Hor- 
mus)ji of Lowy! Castle. Educ: at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, and St John’s College, 
Cambridge Member ofthe Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1904-1921; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-15; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust; President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1910-20, 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-1018 , Mcmber of the TLegisative Council 
Acting Member of the Executive Council, 
Government of Bombay, in charge of the 
Revenue Department (6th Dec 1921-15th 
July 1922); Member of the Dxecutive 
Council, General Department (28rd June 1923 
28rd June 1928) Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly for the City of Bombay, 1930 

Delegate to the Round Table Conference, 
1930, 1931 and 19382, Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1933, 
Partner in the Firm of Messrs Cowasjee 
Jehaugir & Co , Jd Succeeded his father in 
Baeronctcy on July 26, 1034 Address 

Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Will, Bombay 


JEYPORE, RAJAH OF, SRI Ski 8k) VIKRAMA 
DEO VARMA, s of late Maharaja Sri Sri dil 
Krishnachandra Deo and Iate 611 Sil 6m 
Rekhadevi Mahadevi 6 28 June 1860 m 
Sri Sri Sri  Heeradevi Pattamaharani of 
Paton State Educ Privately. Succecded 
to the gadi on 21 Feb 1931; first landod 
gamindar in the Orissa ownlng about 
14,000 square miles Publications Author 
of several woiks in Sanskrit, Orlva and 
Telugu Address Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
District 


JHALA, RAJ RANA SHRI 
SVRAISINAN, € TE (1938); was Dewan, 
Dhrangadhra State and some time Mem: 
State Cabinet at Jafpur, Rayputana Retired 
In 1934 on HX nsion §=Edve 

Dbrangadhra and Rajkot 
Was first Guardian to H H 
Maharaja biheb ot 
Dhiangadhra when he was 
Heir-Apparent and accom 
pained him to RHongland , 
was aftctwards for a tew 
years in Government 
service and left it as wy 
Superintendent of Police toa 
join service in bis parental 
Btute, where fe was for a year Personal 
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Assistant to H.H. Maharaja Saheb and then 
his Dewan. Member of the State Council, 
Jaipur, from Dec (1922) to March, (1923). 
Address, Ghanshyampur, Dhrangadhra State. 


JIND, H. H. Faszanp-I-DiSaNnd BASIKB-UL 


ITIKAD DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, RaJé-I-RAJGAN 
MAHARAJA SIR RANBIR SINGH RAJENDRA 
BAHADUR, OOLONEL, G.OJ.E., K.C.8.1. 0d. 
lh ; - 1887, Address ; Sangrur, Jind State, 
unja 


JINNAH, MAHOMED ALI, Bar.-at-Law. 6. 26th 


Dec. 1876. m. d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit (d). 
Educ. Karachi and in England. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906; Pte 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Nacroji, 1906, 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council, 1910; 
Prosident, Muslim League (special session), 
1920, Attended Round Table Conference, 
1930, President, Muslim League, 1984. 
Addrese: Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


JOGENDRBA, B1naH, THE AON. SIRDAR SiR, 


Kt. (1929). Taluqdar, Aira Istate, Kberi 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b, 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of 
Donoghue Contributes to several papers in 
India and England Has been Home 
Minister, Patiaja Stato Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ., Presdt of Sikh Educl, Confece., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Counci] of State, Editor 
of Eastand Weat Publicatwns. ‘Kamila’, 
Nurjahan; Nasria, Life of B. M Malabar 
and kanu ‘ Ihus spoke Guru Nanak ”’ 
Addrose Aira. Hulmc, simla (East) 


JOHNSON, Tue Hon JouN NESBITT GORDON, 


CIE (1928), I1C8, Chef Commissioner, 
Delhi, 6. 25 Fobruary 1885 Educ Rossall 
bchool, and Queen’s College, Oxford (benior 
Scholar), Entered ICS, 1909, Under 
Secretary to Government, United Provinces, 


191516, Indian Army Roserve of Ofhcera, 
attached 1/3 (Qhurkhas, 1018-19, Registrar, 
Allahabad High Couit, 1919-24; eputy 


Commissioner, Delhi, 1924; Offg. Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Industries and Labour Department, 1925. 
again Deputy Commirsioner, Delly, 1925, 
offuated as Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 
Maich-September 1928, and Alpiil-October 
1930, appointed Chicf Comnmissioner, Dolhi, 
March 10382 <Addresg Chief Commisnonor’s 
House, Deli. 


MANSINAGI JONES, CHagiis Evaw WILLIAM, B.A, M.A. 


(Oxon ), Honours History (1902), Direetor 
of Public Instruction and Secretary to Govt, 
Education Department, (Central Provinces. 
b. Oth July 1879. Educ’ Landovery College 
und Brasenose College, Oxtord. Government 
Jiducational Service, diy erred 
Asst. Master, Bromsgrove 1 (1904-1906) , 
retired Indian Hducational Service, 1906, 
Dirertor, Public Instruction, N. W. I 
Province (1917-1921), and Director of Public 
Jnstruction, Central Piovineeas alnee 1921 
Address Nagpur. 


Sin Monopant VisHvaNatn, Kr. 
K.C.LE., B.A, LLB, 6. 1861. Educ: Deo- 
can (Coll., Poona, and Eiphinstone Coll. 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate ia Judicial 
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Commrs Court in Jlerar from 1884-1920, 
Home Member, C P. Govt, 1920-26, Presi; 
dent, All-Indin Liberal Fedeation, 1925 


Chairman, Age of Consent Committee, 1028-29, 4 


Advocate, Judicial Commissioners Couit 
C.P Address Arnisoti, Berar. 


JOSHI, Nagsyan Marwan, BA. MLA,J P 
Member of the Servants of India Soc 6 June 
1870, Educ.: Poona New English Schoo! and 
Decean Coll, Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Rervants of India Soc.,1909. Sec, Bombay 

lal Service League, siuce 1911, and Sec. 
Bombay Preay. Social Reform Assoc, 1917- 
1929; Sec, W. India Nat. Liberal Assoo, 
1919-1029, Wassent to Mesopotamia by Govt 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and In 1920 to Washington and in 192), 
1922, 1925 and 1n 1929 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confce , Deputy Member of the 
Governing body of the ILO since 1922 
Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal (1919) Was 
awarded, but declined C. I E in 
1921, Momber of the Bombay Maunicipa)' 
Corpo. since 1919, uptoend of March 1923 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1921 and again in 
1924, 1927 and 1931 to represent labour in | 
terests Appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour re- 
presentative Attcnded Round Table Confie , 
1980, 1981 and 1032 and was for sometime 
member of the Consultativo Committee 
Attended the meetings of the Joint Parlia 
mentary Committce as Indian dilcgat« 
Hlected Member of the Govermng Body of the 
ILO, Geneva Addrese  Servantsof India 
Socloty, Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4 


KAJIJI, | ABDEALI MAHOMEDALI, BA, 
LL B. (Cantab), Bar -at-Law; late Judge 
High Court, Bombay. 6. 12 IYecbruary 
1871. Hduc* S8t Mary's  Iostitution 
Byculla , 8t. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll, Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn, Ord 
Fellow, syndic and Dean in Law of Bombay 
Univ , President, Anjuman {i-Islam Bombay 
Islam Club and President, Jelam Gymkhana 
Address WUilkoosh, Grant Road, Bombay. 


KALE, VaMaN GOVIND. Professor, Fergusson 
College. b 1876, Educ... New Enghis 
School] and Fergusson Coll, Poona 
Joined the Deccan Education Socv_ of 
Poona, asa life member in 1907. Jellow of 
Bombay Univ, for five years since 1919. Prof 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
membor, Indian Tariff Board, 1928-25, 
Secretary, D E Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928: Vico-President, Bombay Provincial 


Co-operative Institute, etc Liberalin Politics, ' 


has adressed numerous public meatings; has 

bilshed many articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and tho following 
works. “Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems,” “Indian Admintstration,”’ Indian 
Hoonomics,”” “ Dawn of Modern Finance in 
india,” ‘Gokhale and Eoonomic Reforms,” 
es *s War Finance,” * Currency Reform in 
India,” “Constitutional Reforms in Indla,’’ 
Boonotoles of Protection in India,’”’ “ Kvono- 
mica in India,” “ Problems of World 3vono- 


| 


mv,” “Jndins Finance since 1921,” ete, 
Address * “‘ Durgadhivasa,”’ Poona No 4. 


AMAT, BalknisaxaA Sanam, BA, Mer- 
chant, 6 21 March, 1871 Adve Deccan 
Coll m. Mins Yamunabai lt} M (Gavaskar of 
Cochin) Member, Bombiy Levis Cound, 
1913 16 1916 20, Member Leyislative A4ssem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) , Member, Kenya Denu- 
tationto Lngland, 1923 Member of variois 
educational bodies , has taken part io 
work for social and agricultural reform 
lately Member, Royal (Commisson on 
Indian Agriculture Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee , Member, Bombay 
Teg Council, 193034, Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee Addrege Ganesh- 
khind Road, Poona 5, 


hAMBIT Stpparea Torapra, RA, LIB 


DiwaN BAHADUR Miniter for Lducation to 
Bombay Government & September 18382 
Tidluc at Icccan Collet Practised as 
Phadet fiom 1906 to 1930 m Dharwar Courts 

Non official President of Hubl Municrpal 
Borough from 1922 to 1930 = Piemdcnt of 
Hubli Muniuipal Borough from 1922 to 1980 

President) Dharwar Dist loci Board in 
1929 and 1930 Member of bombay Council 
wince 1921 Deputy Presadent  Bonrhay 
Couucl), 1927 30) organised first non Brahmin 
Contcrence to Hubli in 19.0 was membcr, 
Railway Advisor. Committi M oS MW 
Railway for about two years Presaded over 
Ist kKarnitak Unification Conference held at 
Tu lgaum and (0 operative Confcrcace held at 
Shizvaon in Dharwar Dist in 1927 9 Pro4i- 
dint All India Veerashina Confercnce at 
Bangalore in 1927) was Presidcut Dharwar 
Non Brahmin Te .eue memMbi  Tingavat 
Lducation Assoqation Dharwiur and Indian 
Womens Aid Sockets Hubh uppointed 
Miniter toa Bointbay Gavernmeut in Novemler 
1930) wfddicased = 18, Quecns Gaden Poon 


KANDAIHIL Most RFrv MAR ACQUCSTINF, 


DD , Archbishop, Metropolitan of Ernakulam 
Was litular Bishop of Arad and Co adjutor 
With mght of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostohc of Lrnakulim, since 1911 6. 
(hemp Vukim, Irivancore 25 Aug 1874 
Educ Pipal Seminaiy Kandy, Ceylon. 
Priest, 1911 Parish Priest for some time; 
Rector of Prep Sem, &rnakulam and Pri- 
vate Sec to the first Vicar Apotolic of brna- 
kulam to end of 1911 Consecrated Bishop, 
December 8, 1911 ¢ Rt Rev Dr A. Pare- 
parambil as Seoond Vicar-A postolic, 9 Deer 
1919, Installed on 18 Decr 1919, was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 21st Dee 
1923 , (Siffragan sees boing Changanacherty, 
Trichur and Kottayam), Installitam 16 
Nov 1924 Address Archbishops Louse, 
Ernakulam, Cochin State 


KANGA SIR JaMSHTDU BvRAMI AT (1928) 


MA IIB 6 27th kcb 1875 « of Bvramji 
Bhihaji Kanga Share ind Stockh Broke 
Adu Alphinstone High School, Wilson 
College, and Government Jaw pchool 
Bombay Advocate of the High Count, 
Bombay 1903 an Additional Judge of 
Bombay High Cout, 1921 , Advocate General, 
1922-1035 Address 120, Malabar Hill 


Bombay. 
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KANHAIYA LAL, 158 HON Mr Justiog Rat 
BAHADUR, M.A ,LLB, Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, 6 17 July 1866 m Shrimati Devi, 
d of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra HKduc Lhe 
Muir Central College, Allahabad joined 
the UP Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Muusiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 190”, 
appointed Asst Sessions Judge 1908 acted 
as District and Sessions Judge appointed 
Additiona]) Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912, acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922 Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court againin 1923 

Retired July 1926 Vice President Age ol 
Consent Committee 1928 29 Member Hindu 
Religious T'ndowments Committee 1928 30 

Member Board of Indian Mediime U P 

since 1925 Honorary lreasurer Allahabad 
University since 1927 Publications Fle | 
mentary History of India Dharm. Shiksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna 

cular and A Note on the Reorganisation of 


the Judicial Staff Address No 9, Digin 
Road, Allahabad 
KANIA HARILAL JFRKISONDiIS BA TIB 


Ihe Hon Mr Justice) Judge, High Court, 

mbiy 6b <drd Nov 1890 m= eldest 
d of Sir Chunilal V Mechta KACID 
ex Mcmber ot the LCxecutive Council of 
the Governor of Bombay About cightecn 
year® placticc at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court Acting Judge, High (Court, Bom 
biy 1930 19381 and1932 Address 102, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


KANIKA RAJA BAHADUR SIR) RATLNDIA 
NARAYAN BHANJA Dro Kt (1933) OTF] 

(1918) RAJA Ob 6b 4 March Iss! om ¢ 
of late Raj Tadukishore Manidhiti Ruling 


Chit of Navagarh Stat O1nssa om 1899 
Fidue Rivcnshaw Collcgrite School and 
Kavenshaw (College Cuttack  Assumid 


management of hamka Raj trom Court of 
Wards 1902 Nominated Memb: Bengal 
Advisory Tishry Board 1908 Elected 
Rupr sentative of the Landholders of Orissa 
and (hotanagpui to the Bengal 1] cgisliti 

Council 1900 Confcried with the personal 
tith of Raja 1910 Liected Representative 
of Orissa ndholders to Hihar and Orissa ' 
Legislative Council 1912 and again from the 
game constituancy im 1916  Licted Addi 

tional Memb to Victroy and Governor 

Gincral of Indias Tegislative Council trom 
Bihar and Orissa Landhokdiis Constitucncy 

1916 (Coopted Mcombrr as representative of 
Brhar and Orissa Province to the Parhamen 

tary (Committee (Southhorough) sat on the 
division of functions betwocn the Ccntial and 
Provincial Governments and bhetwicn the 
Executive Council and Ministers in Provincal 
Governments 1918 lellow ot Patna Uni 

versity, 1917 to 1919 = Pith of Raja as hen 

ditary distinction conferied in 1919 Lik cted 
Member of the Patna University Senate trom 
1919 to 1022, Elected Member from Orissa 
Fandhoiders Constituency to Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative (onnc), 1921  Liccted 
Member from Bihar, O1issa ond Chotanagpur 


KANITKAR, KESHAVY RAMOHANDRA, 


KARANJIA BEHRAM NAOROSJI 
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Tandholders Conatituoncy to the IJndlan 
Tigislative Assembly 1922 Liectcd M mbet 
fiom Orissa Landholdirs Constituency to 
Bihar and QOuissa I egislative Council 1923 and 
again from th samc constituency 1926 
Nominit 1 Mimbo of th Patna Universes 


S nat trom 19.7 to 19.9 M mber of the 
Committe clo ted by Bilas and Orissa beglp 
Jetive Counci! to coopt with th  Sitnon 


Commission 1928 Appointed M lb ot the 
Kxeeutive Councll of the Governor cf Bihar 
antl Orissa January 1929 and Vice President 
of the saidT xecutive Council D cembcr 1981 
kx Officio Member of PatnaUniversity Scnate 
1929 to 1932, and nominated Member since 


193. Conferrcd with th tith ot Raja 
Bahadur as personnal distinction 1934 
Address TRajhaniha Cuttack Orissa 


MA, 
BSc, 6 22 Aug 1870 Lduc New Knglish 
School at Wal and Poona and Tergusson 
College Poona Worked 18 Jifé Member 
and Professor of Physics inthe 1) 1 Societys 
institutions 1903382 waa in charge of the 
Boarding House, New I nglish School in 1905 

in chirge of Tergusson Coll Hostcls 1906 14 

in charge of Nivin Mirathi Shala 1914 21, 
has been on the Bombay University Scnite 
forthe last 17 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921 29 and on the School Leaving Lxuamina 
tion Board for 6 years and Chalrman Poona 
District School Boird for s1< ycars represen 
ted western pirt of Poons on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 ycars and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Icchnical Lducation 
Committcce 1920 Seeretiry Physcal Train 

ing Committce, appointed by the Government 
1928 Principal Lergusson College Poons 
1921 1929 with a short break in 1924, 
was given King 5 Commi sion in 1928 as 1 
Si olur Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer 
sity irainmg (crps Working as a life 
Member ot the Modern Lducation Society 

Prof of Physics mn the Nowrosji Wadia College 
Poopa Liccttd Dian of the Faculty of 
Kelenu& Untly of Bomba, for 1933 34 
Address Qanesh Wadi, Lergussen College 
Road Pouna 4 


Mc: rohant 

b Scpt 1876 Educ Liphinstone High 
fchool and Sir Jamshedji Jeeyeebhoy Parsi 
Benevolent Institution of Bombay W189 
President of Japan and Shanghaf Silk 
Mirchants Assoviation , was Hon Seirctary 
of the War Loan Committee for A Ward of 
Bombay, was Hon Seorctary, Our Day 
Tund, Hon secrotary of Peoples kalr in 
1921 Awarded Kaiser: Hind Medal and a 
Certificate of Merit In 1922 Is Chairman of 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee Gave 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Committec 

also gave evidence before the Tariff Board of 
Taquiry re Gold Thread Industry and Central 
Banking Inquiry Committee Is a Member 
of the Society for the Protection of Ohildren 
jn Western India, also a Trustee of various 
charitable institutions and has been tho 
Director of some Joint Stock Oompanliea 
President, {ndlan Merchants Chamber, 1933 
Addresa Mesers Gobhai Karanjlia, Limited, 
Bombay 2 


KASTURBHAI 
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KARAULI,H H Mananasa Dumas Sm Brou 

Pal Duo Banapur, YaPUKUL CHANDRA BHAL 
KOSI, 6 18 June 1866 # 21 August 1927 
Address Karauli, Rajputana. 


KARVE DatrarRaya GolAL MA (Bom 
bay), Principal and Professor of History and 
kconomics Willingdon College PO Dist 
Satara University feachor and fellow Bombay 
University b 24 Dec 1898 s of harve Gopal 
Bilkrishni and Gopikabal m 1924 Sumati | 


bait @ of Mr Khare three g¢ ind one d | 
Fdu New Lyglish School and Icrzusson 
College Poona Cobden Midalst 1921 


Weddeibuin fcholar 1923 
History and Jconomics leigusson College 
Poona 1923 1935 Assistant Superintendent 

New English School 1924 26 Lieutenant and 
for some time Acting Adjutint Univesity 
Training Corps 1924 28 Gencral Secretary 
Poona Inter Collentate Sports  Associition 
1924 27 «Rector Leigusson College Hostels 
1926 31, Gave evidence betorc Indian Sin 

dhurst Committee 1926 and Bombay Physical 
Traming Committee 1928 Associate Member 
of the Servants of India Soucty Toral bec 
retary, Indian Statintical Institute Member 
Indian Iconomic Association Mcumber of 
Cound Diccan Sabha has frcquently conti 
buted to the press on political cconomic and 
constitution:l matters Publications lwo 
Marathi books on Principles of I conomus ind 
Indian #conomic Problems (1327, 1929) 

Federations a study in Comparative Politics 
41933) Indian Icderal linance (1929) Gencva 
and Indian Iabour (1931) Lceonomic Condi 
tions in the Deccan at the advent of British 


rule, Pathamentary Government (1934) 
Economic Planning in Indla 1035 = 4ddress 
Willingdon Collge PO Dist Sitara (ful 


PYC Hindu Gymkhana, Poona 


KASHMIR, MAHARATA O1, Sco Jammu and 
Kashmir, Maharaja ot 


LALBHAI SHITu, Mille 
owner 6 22 Dee 1894 m_ Srimati 
Sirdaben d of Mr Chimanlal Vadilal Zaveri 
of Ahmedabid Educ at Gujerat College, 
Ahmedabad Hon Secretary Ahmedabad 
Kamine Relief Committce, 1918 19, elected 
Vice-Presidcnt Ahmedabad Millowners 
Association, 192326, elected member, 
Legislative Assembly as a representative o! 
the Millowners Asso inition (1923-26) 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1029 
Nominatid di legate to the Lsth Inter Natlonal 
Tabour Confircnce Gemeva, 1934, Liected 
President, Icdcration of Indian Chimbcrs of 


Commerce and Industiy 1034 3> Liected 
Prsidcnt Ahmedabad Millowners Associa 
tion, 193. Addrese* Pankoros Naka, 
Ahmedabad 


KAY, SiR JosurH ASPDEN, Kt (1927), TP, | 
Man iging Director, W H Nrady & Co, Ltd ,: 
Member, Council of Imperial Agricultural 
Research b 20th January 1884 m 1928, 
Mildred, socond d of lato J S andR A 

Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshhe (d_ bom 
17th Octohcr 1934) Bduc, at Bolton, Lanca 

shire, Came to Indis to present firm, 1907 

Managing Director and Chairman of Board of 
the soveral companies under thelr control .- 
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Chairman, Bombay Millowners Association, 
1921 and 1922 Lmployers’ Delegate to In- 
ternational Labour (Conference, 1928 Officer 
in Bombay Li.ht Horse Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925 Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925 26 81- 
32 President, Chamber of Commerce, 1926 , 
Chairman, Back Bay [Inquiry Committee, 
1926 Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittec (Bymnbay) 1926 Chairman Bombay 


Millowncrs Association, 1935 Address 
Wilderness Cottage Nepean Sea Road, 
Bombay 


Khan Bahadur 
I due Tubbulpore 
Liccted President 


BA LEB ? 189, 
Allgarh and Allihvbad 
Municipal Committee Khandwa 1920 1924 
and 1933) Membr (entiil Provinces J egis 
lative (ounce) 19231935 Minister for Local 
S lf Gov rmucnt Pullic Works, Public 
Health cte  C ntral Provinus <Addregs 
Imlyow Khandwa 


KLANL Sin Micuant, KCSI,19382, CSI, 


1929 CIL, Goveinoi of Assam 0b 1874, 
m 1911 ones two d Educ _ University 
College, Dublin Indian Civil Service, 1898, 
T ndcr Secretary to Government U P 1906 03, 
Settlemcnt Officer, Rajputana, 191014, 
Secretary to Government U FP 191719 

Chicf Secretary 191921 President, Legisla 

tive Council United Provinces 1921 25 

Membctr Public Service Commission 1928, 
(ommissioner Meerut and Member of the 
Logislative Assembly 19.9 Mcmber, Board 
of Revenue U P ,1930 31 Governor of Assam, 
1932 Recreation Golf tennis fishing 
Address (sovernmcnt House Shillong 


KLUAAR, NARSINHA CHINTAMAN BA,LLB 


(1894) ex-M LA Lditor, Kesare Poona 0} 
24 Aug 1872 m Durgabai d of Moropant 
Pendse £duc Mira) Poona Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896 editor Mahratta, 
Poona from 1897 to 1919 editor Kesar: 
from 1897 to 1899 1nd again from 1910 to 
1031 Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924, 
President, Poona Cit, rer ese In 1918 
and agiin from 1922 to 1024 resident, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920 Dele- 
gate and member of Congress Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919, 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1028 and 1926 Pudblscatrens Books in Mara 
thi 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Jilak and Waribald! History of 
Ireland, A treatise on Scionce of Politics 
Tn Lnglish, (Caso for Indian Home Rule, 
Landmarks of Lokmanyas life, A Passing 
Phase of Politics Pleasures and Privileges 
ofthe Pen ’ Address Tilak Road, Sadashiv 
Peth, Poona City 


KELKER VINAYER WoRESHWAR Diwan Baha 


dur (1933), MA, Treasurer, Nagpur Univer 
sity, 1981 5 11 Oct 1862 m Mrs Lakshmi 
bai Kelker Educ , Burhanpur Zila School , 
lree Church {Institution Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
College, Muir Contial College, Allahabad 
Tntcred Governmont Service as Schoolmaster 
Head Clerk, Cloxk of Court, xtra Asst 
Commissioner from 1889, retired as Dist and 
Sessions Judge, Akola, December 1916 
Addrese Craddock Town, Nagpur. 


Who's Who in Indta. 


KEMP, KENNETH MoIntyRE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
(Classical Tripos, 1906); Barrister-at-Law, 
(Inner Temple) Advocate-Gencral, Bombay. 
b. 13 Dec. 1888; m. Margaret, e.d. of Lt. 
Colonel Ashton Street, I.M.S. Educ, Goo. 
Watson's College, Edinburgh ; Dulwich Coil., 
and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Practised at Bar in Bombay, 1909 onwards 
(eat interval of War Service) ; acted as Chicf 

residency Magistrate, 1912; Acted Judge, 
High Court, for periods during 1927, 1928 and 


1929; Advocate-General, February, 1935. 
Address: ‘‘The Leas,” Altamont Road, 
Bombay. 


KHAJA MowamMap Noor, THE HON. KHAN 
Bawapur, B.A., B.L., C.B.E., Puisne Judge, 
Patna High Court (1930); Ix-Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Patna University (1933). 0. 1878. m. 
1808. Edue.: Gaya Zillah School, Patna Col 
lege, Doveton Ooll., St. Xavicr's College, 
Calcutta ; Ripon Coll., Calcutta. Practised as 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922. President, Legis. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa from 1922-1930. 
Address ; Patna and Gaya (Bihar and Orissa), 


KHAN, SHAFAAT AHMAD, Dr., Sir, BA., First 
Class Honours, and Gold Medalist and Prize- 
Man in History, 1914; Litt. D, 1918. Uni- 
versity Professor of Modern Indian History 
Allahabad University, since 1921. 6. Febru- 
ary 1893. m. Kahmida, y.d. of the late 
Justice Shah Din, of the Punjab High Court, 
Educ: Government High School, Moradahad ; 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin. Mem- 
ber, United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad, UT., 1924-30. Gave evidénce 
before the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924; tho Economie Enquiry Committee in 
1925, and other Committees In United Pro- 
vinces, President of the Provincial Muham- 
Madan Educational Conferences, held at 
Allahabad in 1625 and 1929; Muslim delcgate 
to Round Table Conterences, 1938-32; 
Delegate to Joint Sclect Committee on Consti- 
tutional Reforms, 1933; President, All- 
India Muslim Conference, 1933; Honorary 
Secretary to, Muslim Delegation to Round 
Table Conference ; President, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931; President, All- 
Bengal Muslim Conference, Dacca, July 1981 ; 
President, Bengal Muslim Educational Con- 
ference, 1980; President, Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, and Ajmer-Merwara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1920; Prean- 
dent Modern Indian History Congrcag, Poona, 
1985; Member of Federal Structure Sub- 
Sub-Committee, and numerous other Sub- 
Committees of the three Round Table Con- 
ferences and joiut Sclect Comraittec ; Member, 
Viceroy’s Consultative Committee, R. T, C., 
1932. Leader of Muslims in United Provinces, 
and represented United Provinces Muslims on 
Round Table and other Conferences from 
1980-33; Knighted in June 3, 1935. Publira 
tiong: Founder and Editor till 1925 of the 
Journal of Indian History; published Angio- 
Portuguese Negotiations relating to Rombay, 


t ; 
History of British India in the seventeenth 
Century, 1926. John Marshall in India, 1668- 
1672: What are ‘the Rights for Muslim 
Minority in India ? (1928); Contribution of 


KHAPARDE, GANESH SHRIKRIBHRA, 


numerous articles to historical journal and to 
“‘ Star,” Allahabad. Address; 25, Stanley 
Road, Allahabad. 


KHAPARDE, BALKRISHNA GANESH, THE 


Hon. Mz., B.A., LL.B., Senior Minister, 0. P. 
Government. 6. August 1880. m. Shrimaat Sb, 
Manutal Khaparde, d. of Sardar Baba Maharaj, 
First Class Sardar, Poona, Educ: Deccan 
ee. Poona, and Bombay. After taking 
the LL.B. degree settled down to practise 
as a lawyer at Amraoti (Berar). Took part 
in the Home Rule agitation of the late Lok- 
Mmanya Tilak and Mrs. Besant. Was Vice- 
Chairman of the Amraoti Municipal Committee. 
Entered Council in 1924 as a member of the 
Swaraj Party. Resigned and re-elected to 
Council in 1926 as a member of the Respon- 
sivist Party. Leader of the Nationalist Part 
in the Central Provinces Legislative Coun 
since 1927. Lender of opposition. Set up 
Nationalist Party Ministry in office in 1927 
and 1929. Was leader of opposition since 
1980 till accepted office (Minister for Educa- 
tion) on 12th March 1934. Address: Civil 
Lines, Nagpur, Permanent address : Khapardo 
Wada, Amraoti (Berar). 


B.A, 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State. b. 1955, m. Laxmi Bal. 
Educ.: in Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstt, 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Loca] Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board for nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council: Member 
of the Council of State; re-elected in 1925, 
Address: Amraoti, Berar, C. P 


KHOSLA, KANSHI RAM, Jourualist, Proprietor, 


The Imperial Publishing Co., 
April 1882. Educ: at F. 
Lahore. Joined Commercial 
1902; Manager, Peoples 
Bank, 1904; Punjab Co-operative Bank, 
1905; Started own firm of Khosla 
Bro3., 1901° started the Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1911 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank in 1920 which went into Uqnidation 
in 1924 after the fallure of the Alliance Bank 
of Simla; Member, Executive body of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce; lately Mem- 
ber, N. W. R. Advisory Committee, Lahore, 
for 5 years. Publications: Khosla Directory 
from 1906-16 and 1925-28, ‘ Imperial Oorona- 
tion Durbar,” ‘‘ India and the War,” “‘ Who's 
Who in In Legislature and KR. T. O."’: 
“Indian States Estates.” “' Tilustrated 
Honours Idst,’’ ‘* The Koyal Silver Jubtlee 
of the Princes of India ;’’ “ The Royal Silver 


Jubllee and i, Pee ea oad Address : 
09, Railway Road, Lahore. 
KHWAJA N AZIMMUDDIN, THR Hor. 


f1r., M.A. (Cambridge), 0.1.E., Minister for 
Education, Government of Bengal, from 1029. 
b. 19 Tuly 1894. m. Shahar ; 
Educ: M. A. Q. QOolleg 

Grammar school, 
ae ee 
© , item : ; ve 
Council Dacca University, 1928-20. Address : 
25-1, Ballygnnge Circular Road, Calcutta. 


Who's Who in India. 


KIBE, MADHAVRAO Vinayak, Sardar (here- 
ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), Divan-i-Khas 


Bahadur (1920), M.A, (1001), Aitmod-ud- 
Dowla 1030). Vazir-ud-dowla, Retired 
Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 


Indore. 6. 1877, m. Kamalabail Kibe. Educ: 
Daly College, Indore; Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Hon, Attache to Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India; Minister, 
Dewas State (J.B.). Publications : articles in 
wellknown magazines fn Hind!, Marathi and 
Eaglish on Economics, History and Anti- 
ulties, Address: Saraswatiniketan Camp, 
dore, Central India. 


KIKABHAI PREMCHAND, Srp, Kr. (1931); 

Neler; April 1, 1888. m. Lady Lily 
Educ.: at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1980; Member of the Indian Central 
Committeo which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutery Committee. Sheriff of Bonibay for 
1032. Address ; Premodyan, Byculla ; or 63, 
Apollo Street, Bombay, 


KIRPALANI, HirnaxaAND KHUSHIRAM, I.C.S., 
MA. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law 
{Lincoln's Inn), Secretory to Govern- 
ment, Sind. 0b. 28 Jan. m. 
to Gull H. Gidvani. Edue: N. H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt. Collr. and Magte , Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1012-1918. Municipal Commer , 
Surat, 1918 to 1920. Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Guzerat, 1921, y. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921; Collr. and 
Dist. Magte.,-Kaira, 1928-24; Dy, Secretary 
to Government, Rev. Deptt, 1924-26 
Ag. Municipal Commissionrr for the 
City of Bombay, 1926. Collector of Kolaba 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indtan Central 
Committee, 1920. Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 1030-31, 
Municipal Commissioner, City of Bombay, 
1931-84; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1985; Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, Gencral Department, April 19385. 
Address: The Secreturiat, Karachi. 


EISHENGARH, H H. UMDAI RAJHAI BaLaNnD 
WMaAKAN MAHARAJA DiiksAy MAHARAJA 
YAGYANARAIN SINGH BaHavouR. b. Jan. 1896. 
m, sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood- 
angath. Educ: Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he the Diploma Examination. Address : 
Kishengarh, Rajputana. 


KISHUN PEKSHAD, RAJs-I-BAJAYAN MAHA- 
RAJA BaHADUR, YAMINUS-SALTANATH SIk, 
G.0.1.E. (1910), K.C.LE., cr. 1908. 
Hereditary Palshkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State. 


b. 28 Jan. 1864. Educ: Nizam’a College, 
Paishker and Minister, 1893-1901 
Prime Minister, 1003-1912, President of 


Exacative Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the nt constitution. Publications: Copi- 
ous Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 


Descended from the t Hyderabad States- 
™man Maharaja Chandoo Lal 4s. Heir: Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address : 


City Palace, 
Hyderabad. 


KOLHAPUR, 12.-Cot, His HIGHNESS Str SHRI 
RasaRaM OHWATRAPATI, MAHARAJA OF, since 
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1922, G.C.8.J. (1981); G.0.1.B. (1024). 8. 
80 July 1897; es. of Col, Sir Shahu 


Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur Ae 
1922); direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha Empire, 
m. 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, g. ¢. 
of H. H Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gaekwar, 
Ruler of Baroda. m. again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani! Saheb in June 1925. 
Educ.: Privately in Kolhapur; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 


College, Allahabad. Hon. Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Indian Army, April 1927. <Addrese: 
Kolhapur. 


KOLLENGODE, Rata SIR V. VASUDEVA RAJA 


VALIA NAMBIDI OF, Kt. (1925), O.1.E. (1915) 
F.M.U, (1921) ; Landholder. b. Oct. 1873. m. ta 
Cc. ag hort Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. : Rajah's 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and managor 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Counci], from Nov. 1928 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landhoiders of the 
Madras Presidenc m Sept. 1980 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ Grou 
in Legislative Assembly; also ele 
member of the Governing Body of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalal Univorsity since 1929. Address: 
Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 


KOTAH, H. H. Ligout -CoLonn., MAaI MAHEN- 


DRA MAHARAO SIR UMED SINGHJI BAHADUR, 
MAHARAO OF, GCS.I., GC.LE., G.B.E., 6. 
1878. 8.1889. Address: Kotah, Rajputana, 


KOTAK, H B, Rao Banavur, BA., LL.B, 


JP, Dewan, Janjira State since (1932); 
Naib Dewan and Chief Judge, Wankaner 
State (1900-1907), where for meritorious 
work H.H, the Raja Saheb 
granted him an annuity for 
hfe; Dewan Rajkot State 
(1907-1921); where he 
steadily raised the revenue 
of the State to a high level. 
Was awarded a certifloate of 
Ment by the Government of 
Tndia for valuable services 
in connection with War 
Loan—(1917) Title of Rao 
Bahadur conferred in June : 
abel as a mark of personal distinction. 

eneral Manager of E. I Cotton Association 
(1921-23) when he helped to put the Asso- 
clation on an organized basie and was made a& 
J.P., and Hon, Magistrate; Dewan, Idar 
State (1928-28) when he speedily improved 
tho financial position of the State. App 
Dewan, Janjira State (1932), during nority 
Administration to aid Her Highness the Regent 
Begum Saheba. After the toiminatlon of the 
Regency Administration in 1933 His 
hness the Nawab Sidi Muhammad Khan 

ur appointed him as his Dewan which 
position he atill holds, 
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KOTHAVALA, PHEROZE DHANJISHAH, BA 

LLB, Dewan, Batpipla State 19 April 
1886 m Tehmi,d of late Mr K R Kania 
of Ootacamund JZdue Rajpipla High 
School, Elphinstone College, mbay, and 
Government Law College, Bombay Prac 
tiscd on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1015 Appointed Private 
Secretary to H H the Maharaja of Kay 
ipla, 1916, Naib Dewan, Rajpipla, 1927, 
ewan, Nov 19380 Address Rajpipla 
(Rewa Kantha Agency) 


KOTLA, Hon’BLE RAJA BAHADUR KUSHAL PAL 
SINGH OF, MA (Cal), LLB (Al) MLC, 
Minister fur Education and Industries, U P 
Government +b 15 Dec 1872 Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905 Member, U P Legis 
Council since 1909, Member, Impenal Legis 
Council, 191816 Member, Legis Assembly, 
192123 Special Magte Chairman, Agra 
Dist Board, [rustee and Mem of Managing 
Committee of Agra Coll Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural College 
Member of the Senate of Agra University 
Address Naini Tal, Lucknow 


KRISHNAMACHARIAR, RasJA BAnADUR G, 

BA, BL, Dewan Bahadur (1918), Raja 
Bahadur (1925), Retired President to H k 
H the Niyams Judicial Committees, Land 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, Legislative 
Assembly due Trichinopoly and Madras 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras High Court, March 
1890 practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913, appointed 
Advocate Genera], then Secretary to Govern 
ment Legislative Dept Legal Adviser to 
H L H the Nizam’s Government and Presi 
dent, Judicial Committee in 1018, was the 
joint author along with the late Hormuzjee 
and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of 
Hyderabad under which the Government 
Is at present working rotured in 1924 
Katered the Legislativ. Ass.mbly during 
the elections of 1980 and took a prominent 
part in the support of orthodot views and 
Ages all anti religious and antisocial 
Bills e is now the acknowlk dged loadcr of 
the entire orthodox community in India 
Address Hyderabad House  Srirangam 
Osmania Royal Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan 


KRISHNAMACHARYA, Rao Bawapdur Sir 
VANGAL THIRUVLNKATA, Kt (1933) BA, 
BL,CIE (1926), Dewan of Baroda b 1881 
m Sri Rangammal Edue Presidency Coll, 
Madras and Law Coll, Madras ntered 
Madras Crvil Service by a competitive examina 
tion in 1003, served in several districts, 
1908 1911, Chief Revenue Officer, (Cochin 
Stato, also Offg Dewan for some time, 
1918 1919 served in Madras as Asstt Secry, 
Board of Bevenue, Undor Secretary to 
Govornment Special Officer for Southborough 
Committees, etc , 1919 1922 Trustees, Vigiana- 
garam Hstate, 1923 Collector of Ramnad , 
Apill 1924 to Heb 1927 Serretary to tho 
Government of Madras in Iaw, Lducation 
and other Dopartmenta Joined as Dewan 
of Baroda, February 1927, services belng 
lent to the Baroda Government, acted as 
a delegate to the First Indian Round Table 
Conference in Lendon, Member of the 


KRISHNASWAMI  AIYANGAR, 


KLRISHNASWAMI AIYAR, 


Who's Who in Indta. 


Sub-Committees No II (Provinclal Constitu- 
tion) of Conference, also a member of the 
Sub-Committee No VIII (Services), acted 
as a delegate to the Second Indian Round 
‘able Conference in London Member of the 
Federal Structure Committee and of the 
Federal Finance Sub Oommittce Acted as 
a delegate to the Lhird Round lable Con- 
ference, member of the Federal Finance 
Sub Committee of the third RIC attended 
as a delegate to the Joint Parliamenta 
Committee , Member of the Reserve Ban 
Committee , Delegate on behali of India to 
the Asscmbly of tho League of Natjons for tho 
Seysion held in Scptember 1034 Address 
Dularam Baroda 


SAKKOTTAI, 
MA (Madras, 1899), MNRAS (1903) FR 
Hist & (1904) Hon PhD, Calcutta Uni. 
versity (1921) Rao Bahadur (1028), TASB 
(1981), Title “‘ Rajasevasakta "’ conferred by 
H H the Saree ot Mysore (1932) , Lditor, 
Journal of India History 06 15 Apri 187] 
m 1898 and again in 1915 duc St 
Josephs College, Bangalore and Central 
(ollegc, Bangalore President, South Indlan 
Association, Madras, 1908 Lmeritus Profcs 
sor, Madras and Mysori Universitics «low 
of the Madras University 1912 Fellow of 
tho Mysore University 1019 Professor, 
Contral Gollege Bangalore, Professor of 
Indian History and Archsology, University 
of Madras since Nobcmber 1914 Founder 
and Hony Vict President Mythic Socioty 
Bangalore Branch Secretary Joint Scere 

tary, and Lditor of the Journal 1908 1916 , 
Secretary and I ditor, Journal, South Indian 
Association Madras, 191718, Secretary of 
the Madras Leonomic Association 1915 19 

Joint [ditor Indian Antiquary, 1923 Presi- 
dent, Kaculty of Arts, Madris University 

Chairman, Boirds of Studies in History and 
Dravidian Languages Madras University, 
Member of the Board of Laaminers Madras 
University 190520 Examiner for MA 

Ph D , and Premchand Roychand Studentship, 
Calcutta University, Reader, Calcutta Uni 
versity, 1919 Examiner for Allahabad, 
Aligarh Benarn4 Mysoru and Annamalai 
Universitics, and the Indian Civil Serviec Lilec 
ted Hony Correspondent of the Archsxolo 
gical Survey of India 1921 , General Secretary 
Indian Oriental Conferuce 1926 38 Member 
Indian Historica) Record Commission 1930, 
President, Bombay Historical Congress 19d1 
Presidcnt Indian Oricntal ( onference Mysore 
1935 Publicahons Ancicnt India, A 
Little Known Chapttr of Vijayanagar 
History Beginnings of South Indian History 

Harly History of Vaishnavism, South India 
and Hor Muhammadsan Invadcirs, Some 
Contmbutions of South India to Indian 
Culture, History of India from Onglnal 
Sources, A Short History Hindu Indio 

Manimchhala: in its Historical %tting, and 
Lvolution of Administratave Institations fn 
South India =A Class book of Indian History 
Adidresa Sripadam = 143, Brodica Road, 


Mylapoic, Madias (5) 
Str AlLtaDt, Kt 


1932), Advocat. General, Madras © May 
CHDa m Venkalakshamma Educ Madras 


kh RISHNASWAMI 


KUTCH, 


1 AITHWAIT L 
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Christian (olkgc, Law College, M tdras 
Apprentice at law undcr the late Justice 
P Sundaram Iyer standing counscl to 
most of the big Rajyas and Zamindars of the 
Madras Prosidcncy, appointed Advocat« 
Gcneral in 1929, Mcmber of the Legislative 
Courcil, awarded Kaisari Hind — Silver 
Mcdal in reoognition of his philanthropic 
work 1926 Dewan Bahadur im 1930 
Knightid 1932 was momber of the Syndicate 
of the Madias University for several ycars, 
Membir of the Sc nate of the Madias Unlvei- 
sity, takes intercst in all public social and 
religious movements has subsuibed large 
amounts to charitible institutions has 
ond« wed lirge sutns of moncy in thc Madras 
Andhra and Annamalai universities help 
ed s(vcral poor students member of the 
Cosmopolitin Club Madras delivercd the 
Convoc ation addrcss of thc Andhta University 
in 1930 member of the I xport Committecs 
appointed by the Government of India to 
amend the J] ww relating to Partucrship and 
the law relating to the hal cf goods = Addicss 
Lkamia Nivas, luz Church Road, Mylapore 
Madras 


Dr KoraR Rama 
KRISHNIFR DSC (land) AIC Lecturcr 
in Chemustry, Indium Institute of Scicnce 
Bangalore & 14 August 1898 m \cnkata 
lakshmiamina =] duc Ccntral Colle ge 
Bangalore and University College London 
Asstt Choimist and then Lecturcr Indian 
Institute of Scexnco, Consulting (hcmnt 
Publications Papers in the Journal of the 
Indian Institute cf Scunec and the Jownal 
of the Chemical Society London Add) ss 
The Indian Institute of Sauna Tan, dor 


H WW MAsARAJA DHIRAI MIRZAN 
MAHARAQ SHRI KHFNGARII SAWA] BAHADUR 
MAHARAO OF, GCSI, GCIL »b 23rd 
August 1860 m 1884 MRepresentid India 
Imperial Conferencc, 1921 1cceived } reedom 
City of london, 1921 Undertook to give 
£3000 monthly for support of Indian Regi 
ment during 10;can War, 1915, represent 
ed India, League f Nations 1921 received 
Lreedom of the City of Bath 1921 Soalutc 
17 guns (19 guns local hereditary ) Address 

The Palace Bhuy Kutch 


(TT 
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JOHN  GIIBLRT 
1935) = Private Scerctary to H 1 
iceroy 6 5 July 1804 Fdue Clongpowcs 
Lrimty Colkge Oxford = Scivedin ¢1 at War 

oon appointed to Indias Office 1919 
rivate Secrctars to Fail Wintctton M1 
1922 23, and Private Secretary to Scaretary of 
Stato for India 192324 Spceally ittachcd 

to Primc Manister (Mi Ramsay Mac Donald) 

for cond Round fable Confarence = 11 
Becrctary indian Tranchise (Lotlnan) Com 

mInittoe 1932 Sea tary Indian D hnutation 

Comtittec, August 14%) to Januuy 1930 
Address Viccroy 5 Camp India 


AKHMIDAS Rowsr JAins11, BA Mf ( 

Landlord and Merchant om Ladkabarl HK 
Tairsee Educ St khavers s College Bombay 
representativo of the Indlan Merchants 
Chambcr on the Board of the Bombay Port 


gor 


Frust and the Tegislative Council and Presi- 
dent P J Hindu Gymkhana and President, 
Bhatia Mitra Mandal Publiatione  Iren 
med J mance Specchicn and Writings of 


G Honan Prists Parasites and 
Plague 4 d4ddress 29 31 33, Bora Bazar 
Stiect Fort and 259 Walkcshwir Road 


Miltka: Hill Bombay, and Panchvati Nasik 
city 


LAKHTAR, CHIFf OF, THAKORE SAHFB RAL- 


VIRSJNHJI KARANSINGHII, 6b 11 Jan 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug 1924 Address 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 


TAKSHMI Narasan’ LAr, RA SAWIB 
Pleadcr and Zmindar 6 1870 m to 
srimati Navarani Kunwer Educ at 
Aurangabad, Gaya and Patna a 


nominated membor of the first Legis 
lative Assembly and Member, National Con- 
vention , ex Vicc President Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Biharand Orissa and ex Priaident Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha Bihar 
and Orissa Pubhecatiions Glories of Indian 
Mcdicine Sahyog, Samudrajatra Twelve 
Main Points of Co opcration, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Lkts, Sri Gitaritnawoll, Sr: Gindhi Cita 
and Artodhar Arti Address Aurangabad, 
Dist Gaya, Bihar and Orissa 


IAL, Piyarr, Bar at law, Member, Legisla 


tive Assembly 6 Jan 1860 Fdue Muir 
Central College Allahabad Called to the 
Rarin 1886, Law Professor, Meerut College, 
1894 96, practised up to 1896, was Munis- 
ter of Sailana State, 1896 1900, Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Membcr, Council of 
State Indore from 1900 to 1906, travelled 
round the world in 1913 Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U P Political Confe- 
rence, 1914 Special Magistrate, Liret Class, 
from 19151926, President, Cantonments 
Moe 1923, at Rawalpindi addrese 
eeru 


I ALA Raw Sary Das, THE HON RA BAA 


vor, CI CL, kaisur i Hind Gold Medal (1914) 
Member Council of State, Millowner Land 
lord /emindar and Contractor 56 80 Nov 
1876 Lduc Government College, Lahore 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council 
Member elected to the Council of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non 
Mahomedan constituency and one of its chair 
men, Prusident, Sanatan Dharma Collcge, 
Managing Committee, Prusident, Sanatan 
Dharm Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Itd pnts | 
Committee for lunjab Branches Fx Pres 
dunt, Northern India Chamber of Commmerce, 


Directo. Trans Continental Airways 1td 
British India (orporation Cawnpore, 
Director, Punjab Matchs Jtd Chairman, 


Board of Directors Sunhght Insurance Co 
of India Itd Delegate to the Committee on 
Reserve Bank of India held in J ondon, 1933 
Address. 1, Tucrton Row Tahore 


LALK ALA, JEHANGIE ARDESHIR, 6 $ March 


1884 Grandsonof Khan’ Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojee Pestonti, Vakil, OIE, of 
Ahmedabad m Miss Tehmi Jamsetfi Kharas 


go2 


of Bandra. Educ: Ahmeda 

Elphinstone Coll., Bombay; Sir J. J. Schoo 

of Art, Bombay and St. John’s Wood and 

Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 

life size memorial portrait of Sir Phcrozeshah 

M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn, Bombay, 

unvelled by H.E. Sir George Li 

D. E. Wacha’s portrait in the 5 

Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princi- 
A. L. Covernton’s portrait for Elphinstone 


; Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowrojce all, Ahmedabad; an ae 
or 


the Nawab of Rampur's life size 
Durbar Hall, Rampur. H.E. Sir Lealie Wilson's 

rtrait as District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hall, Bombay; portralt of H. E. Sir 
James Siffon for Council Hall, Patna, painted 
a large portrait of Lord Brabourne for Bom- 
bay Secretarlat. Member of the Government of 
Bombay Board of Examiners for Art Examina- 
tions, 1917-1936. Chosen by the Govt. 
of India to copy Royal portraits| 
in oa 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi. Dy. Director, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, 1931-35, and Associate Director 
in 1934. Awarded Koval Silver Jubilee 
Medal 1935. <Addrese* The ‘ Studio’, 20 
Nepean Soca Road, Bombay, 


LALUBHAI SAMALDAS, Smm, KT. (1926), J.P., 
C.1.B.(1014). b. October 1863. m. Satyavati, d. 
of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia of Ahmedabad. 
Educ,: Bhavnagar High School and Elphin- 
stone College. Under-Secretary to His High- 
ness the Ma ane of phevaeget and Revenue 
Commissioner, Bhavnagar. signed service 
in 1899 and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gysi Klynanjung, 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian 
Cement Companys Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company, Lid. Director in Commercial 
firms and banks. Nominated to the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1010, 1913 and 1616. 
President of the All-India Industrial 
Conference at Karachi in 1918; Member, 
Maclagan Committee on Co-operation, 1914- 
1915; President, Mysore Oo-operative Cor 


Committee, 1921-28; Member, Senate of 


bad High pp ree LAMOND, Stn WILLIAM, Kr, (1036), Ma 


LANGLEY, GzroRGB Hakry, 


LATIMER, 
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)s g 
Director, Im Bank of India. 9. 21 July 
1887, mm. el Spesechly. dao: Harris 
Academy, Dundee. Four years with Royal 
Bank of Scotland; joined k of Bombay 
in December 1907. Address; 3, Theatre 
Road, Calcutta. 


M.A., Vice- 
cellor, Dacca University, since Januar 

1, 1926; 6. 14 July 1881; «. of Leveson an 

Matilda Emma Langley; m. 1913, Evelin 


Mary Biggart, Armagh. Edue: The Univer- 
sity, Reet 
ogy, 


ing; Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
London University, 1906; M.A. in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction, 
University of London, 1909; Indian Hduca- 
tional Service, 1913; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1918; Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1918; 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1921-25; Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, Jul to 
September 1025. President, Indian O#0- 
hical Congress, 1931; Chairman Tnter- 
niversity Board, 1933-34, Publications: 
Articles in Mind; Proceedings of Aristotelian 
Society ; Hibbert Journal; Philosoply. Monist; 
Quest: Dacca University Bulletin; Indian 
Philosophical Review; Indian Journal of 
ore id etc. Address : Ramna, Dacca, E. 
ngal. 


Sir OCouRTENAY, B.A. (Oxon), 
K.C.1.E. (1985) ©.1.EB. (1920) ©.8.1. (1031) 
Agent to the Governor-General] ;in the States 
of Western India. b. September 22, 1880. 
m. Isabel Primrose, d. of late Sir Robert 
Aikman. Edue;: St. Paul’s School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered I.C.3. 1904; joined 
Pohtical Dept., 1908; Revenue Commissioner. 
N.W.F.P., 1929: Resident {n Kashmir, 1931. 
A.G.G@ in the States of Western India, 1932. 


Publications: Census of India 1911. Vol. 
XIII, North-West Frontier Province, 
Address: Rajkot, Kathiawar. 


LN a on eae Men senate of | PATLRI, ALMA, O.LE. 1982; O.B.E., 1919; 


Bombay University; Hon. Treasurer, Adams | 
Wylie Hospital, 1918-22 and of Seva Sadan ;| 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber and | 
Bureau, 1917-18; Elected to Counoll of| 
State, 1920; Member, Indlan Mercantile 
Marine Committee, 1923-24 ; President, 
Indian Kconomic Conference at Benares, 1925. 
Ag. Member, Bombay Executive Council, 925. 
President of Madras, Blhar and Orissa and 
United Provinces Co-operative Conference in 
aves, 1928 and 1929; President, Bomba 
Swadeshi League, 1932-38. Address: Andheri, 
via B. B. & C. I. Railway. 


LAMBERT, Hxner, M.A. (Cantab.); Principal. | 
Patna College. 6,22 Feb. 1881. m. Violet | 
Crawford, d. of Lt.-Col. D.G. Crawford, I.M.8. 
(retired). duc: Perse School; Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge. Asst. Master, Felsted School 

for nearly three years; Indian Educational 
Service; Ins of Schools In Bengal, 
Bihar and 0 : Principal, Ravenahaw Coll., 
Cuttack; Principal, Patng Coll.; Offg. D. P. L., 
Bihar and 0 e Address * Pa a, E. I, 
Ballway. 


.A., LL.M. Cantab; LL.D. Dublin; Barr., 
1.C.8,; b. 12 Nov. 1879; ¢.e. of late 0. A. 
Latif, Bombay ; m. Nasima, d. of late Juatice 
Badruddin Tyabji, Bombay; two «a. two d. 
Edue: St. Xavier's School and Coll., Bombay, 
passing first in Inter, examination Bombgy 
University 1897, also London, Paris, Heidelberg, 
Cairo; joined 1898, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge 
scholar and Macmahon Law student); 
st Class Honours in 1st year examination 
for Oriental Langs Tripos and in both parts 
of Law Tripos; 2nd cl. Honours in modern 
Langs. Tripos; headed poll for Committes, 
Camb. Union Soolety, also stroked 1..M.B.C. 
2nd boat in Lent races, 1901: Senior Whewell 
egress {Camb.) and Barstow ey 

urt) in international law and alli 


Inne of 
Satiecee, 1902; tat cl. iy of Honour of 
Government of India for eminent proficiency In 
Arabic, 1908; joined as Asstt. Commr. 
in Punjab Jan. 1908; asaince held administra- 
tive, judicial, secr 


etarlat and offices ; 
Dist. Judge, Amritear 1008; inquired into 
Punjab industries, 1909-10 ; duty with Press 
Camp, Delhi Coronation urbar 1,011 
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(medal) ,Dist. Judge, Delhi, 1911-12 ; Director; 
of Public Tastruction, Hydorabad State 1013- 
16; Dy. Commr. Hissar 1918-21 ; Recruiting 
badge and mention in Gaz of India for valuahle 
War services, 1919, sec. transfd depts 
also member, Legis. Council, Punjab, 1921-24 
Dy. Commr. Karnal, 1924-27, Commr. and 
Pol. Agent, Ambala, also momber, Council o: 
State Nov. Delegate, Interna: 
‘ ue, March 19380 
substitute delegate and adviser, Internationa! 
Labour Conf., Geneva, June 1930, Delegate, 
Inter-Parhamentary Conf., London, July 1930, 
duty with 1st Indian Round Table Conference, 
London, Sep. 1930 , Commr. Multan, March 
1031; duty with 2nd Indian Round Table 
Conference, London, Aug. 1931; Sec Con- 
sultative Committee (I. R. T.’ C.) Dell, 
Jan. 19382; duty with Srd Indian Round 
Table Conference, London, October 1932 
Commr. Lahore, Jan 1033, Financial Com- 
missioner (Kevenue), Punjab, April-July 1933. 
andfrom Feb 1934 Publicatwnes Etfects o/ 
War on Property, being studies in Inter. 
national Law and Policy, 1908; Industrial 
Punjab, 1911; The All-India Alphabet; a 
step towards Federation, 1934; various ad- 
dresses, articles, reports. Addrese Secretariat. 
Lahore; Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London. 


LINDSAY, Sm Daroy, Kr. (1925), 


903 


Joined Mission of Rajputana, November 
1894. Ordained priest 21 July 1895. Chap- 
lain at Ajmer, Rector of St Anselm's High 
School (1904-1981) Appointed Bishop 9% 
Juno 1931. Consecrated 28 Oct. 1931. 
Address: Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 


LIAQAT Hayat KHAN, NawaB, 81, Kt., 


O B.E., Aitmadudaula Vigarulmulk, Tazim 
Sardar; Prime Minister of Patiala State. 
b. Ist February 1887. m d of Mian Nizam. 
muddin, late Prime Minister of Poonch State, 
Educ Privately. Address: Patiala. 


C.B.E., 
1919, Kaisar-l-Hind Gold Medal (1911), M.L.A. 
b. Nov. 1865. Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address: 26, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


LINDSAY, Str Hagry ALEXANDER FANSHAWE. 


KC.1.E, CBE, ICS, Tmperlal (nstitute, 
London 6 11 March 1881. m. Kathleen, 
Louise Huntington ,two s. Educ.: St. Pauls, 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxford, 
Arrived In India 1905 and served In Benga, 
as Asst. Collr.and Mgtc ; Under-Secretary to 
Government, Revenue and General Depart- 
ments, March 1910, transferred to Bihar, 
1912; Under-Secretary to Government, Rev. 


Department, 1912 ; Under Secretary to Govt. 


LATTHE, DiwaN BagADUR ANNA 8 oe of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 


M.A., LL.B. (Bombay). +, . mM, 
1912; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
Doce el cadre of Kolhapur, Banc, partment, 1916; C,B.E., 1910 ; Off. Secretary 


to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921; Indian Trade Commissioner, 
from lst February 1028, CLE. in 1926, 
KCIE in 1034 Address Bengal Club. 
Calcutta, and Oriental Club, London 


LINLITHGOW, 2ND MARQUESS OF (cr 1902), 
VICTOR ALEXANDLR JOHN Hoph, K T, 1928, 
PC 1935 GC1E,cr 1920; DL, TD, 
Eail of Hopetoun 1703, Viscount Aithrie, 
Baron Hope 1703 Baron Hopetoun (U K ) 
1809, Baron Niddry (U K) 1814, Viceroy 
and Governor-Gencral of India from April 
1936, Lord Licutenant of West Lothian, 
Chairman of Market Bupply Committee 
1933-386, Jate (Chamman, Meat Advisory 
Committee, Board of Trade, Chairman of 


Rajaram College, Bae el 1907-1911 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1911 

Vreaident, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahmnn League 

Edited ‘ Deccan Ryot (1918-20); Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1021-23 ; Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1026-30 Diwan Bahadurship Confecrred in 
1080. Attended Indian Round Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation. Chalrman, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1932. Publications : 
“Introduction to Jainism’’ (English), 
‘Growth of British Emplro in India” 
(Marathi ; ‘‘ Memoirs of Shahu Chhatrapat, ’’, 


“Shri Shahu Chhactrapatiche Charttra’’ Medical Research Council 1934-36, Chairman, 
in Marathi (1025), Problems of Indian  Govctning Body, imperial College of Science 
States eoereee 1930, “The Federal and Technology 1934-36, late Director of the 
Constitutions of tho World’’ (Marathi) Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows Fund and 
1981. Address: Belgaum. Life Assurance Society, J & P Coates Ltd., 


Scottish Agricultural Industiies Ltd , British 
Assets Tiusts Ltd, Second British Assets 
‘Tiusts Ltd , Fellow of the Royal Somety of 
Edinburgh Ltd. 6 24 Sep 1887, e8 of Ist 
Marquess and Hon. Hersey de Moleyns, 
Sid d. of 4th Lord Ventry, ¢ father 1908, 
m 1911, Doieon Maud, 2nd @ of Rt Hon. 
Sir F, Milner 7th Bt ; twins three d Edur 
Eton Served Emopean War 1014-18 (des- 
utches); and commanded ist Lothians and 
rdcr Armoured (ur Company 1920-26, 
Civil Lord of the Admnurajty 1922-84, Dy 
Chairman of UWniomst Party Organisation 
1924-26, President of Navy League 1924431 ; 
Chairman, Depaitinental Committee on Dis- 
tribution and Prices of Agricultural Pioduce, 
1923; (haiiman of Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, 1024-88; 
Chairman, Ro\al Commission on Indian 


LEFT WICH, OnagLes GeRRans, C,B.E. (1919). 
Indian Trades Agent, ast frica, 
& 81 July 1872, m. Evadne Fawcus of 
Alomouth, Northumberland Edue,: Christ’ 
Hospital and St. John's College, Cantab. 
Entered J,0.8, 1896, Served in ©. P. 
Address: Mombassa, 


LEGGE, Frayows Oro, C.B.E., V. D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Ral 
way Conference Assocn. 6. 14 Septomber 
1873. Edue: Sherborne School. Address 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


LE BUYET, Et. Rev. Mer. Pics, 0. M. Cap. 
R. 0. BrsHoP oF AJMER, Lorient (France). 
b. 28 November 1870. due: Entered 
Noviclate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct. 1888. 
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Agriculture, Chairman Jt Select Committec 
on Indian Constitutional Reform 1938 

Recreations, golf shooting Heir #& kar] of 
Homtoun qv Address Viccioy » House 


Niw Jcllu, India, Hoptoun House South 
Queensferry, linlithgowshure J , South 
Queensferry 17 Clubs , Carlton, New and 


kdinbui gh 


TIVINGSLONT, ARCHIBATD MACDONALD MA 

B So (Liin) Agricultural Marketing Adviso1 
to the Government of Indis b 25 January 
1890) om «Gladys Mary Best 1918 / due 
Privatcly and at Liinburgh) =4$ ycars RIA 
(3% scars iu Jrince) Rep rank of Mijor from 
1924 smor Markcting Ofhecr Ministry of 
Agricultue, Tondon Publications various 
Mainly official Address Ofice of = the 
Agiicultuial Marketing, Adviser to the Gov mn 
ment of Inha Old Scarctarat Buildings 

clhi 


LLOYD ALAN Huspert BA (Cantab) (CSI 

CIC,1C8, Member Central Board of Reve 
nue 6 August 80 1883 m Violet Mary J of 
the late J C Orrock Educ King Willams 
Colicge, Isle of Man Gonville & Caius 
College, Cambridge Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service Burma, 1907 Member Centril 
Board of Revenue since 1923 Olfficiated 18 
Finance Member Governor Gencrals J xe 
cutive Council June August, 1933 Address 

Delhi and Simls1 


ILOYD, Lr Cory (Harurks Grorrrts, ( 11 

(1919), MC Indian Ariny b 12 Match 
1884 m Nora Lvelyn (nec) Jameson 
Fduc ReptonandC wmbndge Commissioned 
Exsex Regiment 1904 Indian Army S rvyicc 
Coips, 1912, service in Gricat War Trance 

Gallipoh Mc sopotamia North Persia and Kur 
distan Publications Warlike Snips ind Snips 
Matuimonial Wels and Woes Babu Pichc 
Jal in Curope Higgkdey Viggkdcy (alt 
above undcr pon name of Babu Piche Tal 
BA) From an Indian State Address 

Ihe Bath Club 34 Vover Strict London 
W 1, and Headquarters, Lahore District, 
Lahore 


LOHARU, Tat Hon NAWAB SIR AMIR-UD-DIN 
AHMED KHAN BAHADUR KCIL Member 
Council of State and Persiin and Urdu Poet 
b 1860, S 1884 Ruling Chicf of Mcgha!l 
tribe, Abdicated In favour of his Heir Ay- 
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m 1028 Dorothy Margery Mary o c¢ of late 
Edward Russel The Hermitage, Hampstead 
Edue Merchint Taylors, London University, 
lancred student 1902 Barristor, Lincojn’s 
Inn, 1904 Member, Inner and Middle Temps 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 192428 President, Hardwicke So 
ciety, 1911 Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908 Stockport, December 1910 
((o U) M P Rotherhithe 1018 1922, (0) 
1928, Member of the Oxford Circult Served 
six years in Middlessex Imperial Yeomanry, 
Member of the L C C (Limehouse), 1907 10 
Vice Chairman of oe Committee Ap 
pointed Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927 
Address High Court Calcutta 


ITOLHIAN ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM CTF Addl 


Sactary to the Government of India J oreign 
and Political Tx partment & w7th Sunc 1887 
m Mary Hekhn Macgregor /duc University 
of Abcidcen Christ Church Oxford MA eae 
Hons Mathematics) BSc (specta] distinc 
tion) HKntered 108, 1910 Assistant 
Magistrate Bengal 1911 1° Joined Indian 
Politiial Dopartinent in 1915 and served sub 
sequently as Pohtical officer in Ccntral India, 
kashmir Hyderabad Mysore Rayputna 
Jaroda and with the Goverment of Indla 
Resident at Jaipur 19.01931 Resident in 
Mewar and Political Agent Southern 
Rajputana States, 193031 Resident at 
Birods 193233 Prime Minister Alwar 
Presidcnt Council of State Bharatpur, 
and Pohltical Agent Lastcrn RaJputana 
States 1933 Resident in Jaipur and the 
Wester States of Rayputana 1933 34 Offe 
Agent to the Governor General in Rajyputana 
and Chief Commissoncr  Aymar Werwara 
1934. Aidross Dethi and Simla 


LOW,Tranois J Lditor Zhe Tmes of [ndia 


6b 19 November 1893 m Margaret Hcltn 
Adams kEkdue Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press 
1911 Served in War with Mesopotamian 
I xpeditionary Force Special Service Officer, 
Intelligence, G H Q 1919 Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920 Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Iree Presa, 1920 Sub-hLditor, The 
Times of India, 1922, Asst Lditor, 1927 
1932 Address 57 0, Warden Road, Bombay 


LOYD, Rt REV P H see Nasik, Bishop of 


parent ond Successor In 1920 yOnnten\ | LUMA ARTHUR IRM DRICH Rawson BA 


retalning titles and 9 guns salute as persona 
distinctions lor two years Mem of Imp 
Leg Council and fortwo years Mim of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State , 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Adviser to 
the Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 
years Attached to Pol Dept in Mesopotamia 
After death of his aon the Ruling Nawab he | 
was Nawab Regent during the minority of 
his grandson the Nawab of Loharu, which 
terminat din November 1931 on the assump 
tion of full ruling powers by H H Lieutenant | 
Nawab Mirza Aminuddin Ahmad Khan 
Rahadur Fakbrud-daula, the present rulcr of 
Loharu State Address Loharu, Punjab 


LORT-WILLIAMS, Hon MR 
ROLLESTON, KC (1922), Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Caloutta b 14 September 188) 


Cambridge), ¢ FL (1927) OBL (1928) 
icutc nant Colon Indian Army eputy 
Secictary, Army Departmcnt 6 138 August 
1890 m Ixttlle Mary, younger d of Kv 
I K Hodgkinson (20th June 10916) due 
Rughy and Christs Colkge, Cambridge 
Tuined Indian Army 1912, Great War, 
Luypt Gallipoli, Trance Wounded GSO 3 
and GSO 2, AIIQ, India, 19161928, 
Sccretary, Indian Sandhurst Committce 
1925 26, Asst Secretary, Army Dcpaitment 
1928 38, Deputy Secretary, 19384 Member 
legislative Assembly 1934 Address Army 
Department, New Delhi and Simla C/o 
Lioyds Bank, 6 Pall Mall, London 


JUSTICE JOHN ee THOMAS MOLLDERRY, BE ,A ROS I, 


I C (1928), I L, Superintending 


Kugineer, Irrigation Works, U. P 0b. 2 
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May 1886 m Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922 Ldue St Andrews College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen gs College, Belfast and Royal Uni 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with Kirst Class Honours) Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908 09 apptd Asst Ingi 
heor 11 P WD (Irrigation), UP India in 
1900 employed on various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam on Ken River 
In CI in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Reservoir and Karamnaasa leeder cut 
and headworks Exccutive Engincer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda Canal 
including the Jagbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage works 1921 20 Warse1vicein Wazi 
ristan, in South Pe1sia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War Mentioned in Despatches by GOC 

Bushire Licld Turce in 1918 19 (South Persia) 
Address Supcrintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch Lucknow, U P 


MACKEINZIL, Antnun Hunprrsoxn, CST ™ 


(1933), MA, BSu ARC 8&, CIL 
(1928) Pro Vict Chancllor Osman Univer 
sity Hy icrabad Diccin & Hobruary 9 1880 


m Zora Gibson Harwood JLduc Koyal 
Academy Inverness, Aberdcen Univ 
Royal Coll of Science London Principal 


Secondary School, Newton Abbot, 1907 0& 
Inspcctor of Schools, United Provinccs 
1908 09 = Principal Government [raining 
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andQMG Northern Command, 19383, ADC 
to H M the King, 1929, Col,1922 Major- 
General, 1980 Served in Waziristan Campaign, 
1900 02 the Great War 19141918, despat 
ches 6 times M ¢€ and Bt of Lt Colonel, 
Kurdistan 1919, Waziristan, 1928-24, 
Despatches, C BL Address Rawalpindi 


| MACMULLEN, GENERAL SIR CYBII NORMAN, 


KCB CM@QG,CTE,DSO, Gencral Officer 
Commanding kastern Command, 1931 56, 
1877 Served NW Frontier 18097 98 (medal 
and clasp) Tibet expedition, 1908 4 
(mcdal) Luropcan War, 1914 19 (despatches 
CMG, DSO _ Brevet Lt Col, Legion of 
Honour Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 
Bank of India Itd lata Iron and Stecl Co, 
ind several othtr joint stock companies 
Minister Bombay Government 1921 23 
de Guorre) Afghan War 1919 Army 
Headquarters, ndia, 192427 QO © 
Rawalpindi District 19271932 Address 

Nam 11l (Summer) Buireilly (Winter) 


ACNE LUSTACE ALBFRIC MA (Cantab), 
VD (1921), Ducctor of Pubhe Instruction 
Cintral Proviners 6 11 Nov 1885 ™ 
Ircne Mary (Portcr) Lduc St Pauls School, 
Tondon and Clait College, Cambiidge Ap 
pointed to Indian Educational Service, 25th 
Octobur 1908 Publicatwons Exorcises In 
Loglsh Grammir and Idiom, Editor of 

Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools ”’ 
(2nd cdition) AdZJress Nagpur 


Colicge, Allahabad, 1909 1920, Chief Inspee wai ONACHIE in Ricwakp Roy KBT 


tor of Vernacular Lducation, United Pro 
vinces 1920 2.1 Member of the LT pislative 
Cound! United Provinces 19.2 $4 Directo 
ok Public Tnstruction United Provinces 
1921 34 Offtgqating Iducationu Commis 
sioncr With th Government of India 1930 
Addiess Hy terabad Deccan 


MACKISN THht Hon Mr Jcstici ABrerr 


SORTAIN RoMIR BA Juds Bombuy Eigh 
Ccurt b 4 March 180 m Aprill4 19.0 
Iduc Wastminster and Christ Church 
Oxford Arrived in Inlla 1913 8 rved in 
Bombay an Asst Collector and Magistrate 

Asst Judgc and Asst = Scssions Fuda 

1922 Asst Ju ge snd Additional 
Sessions Judge 1923, Offg Jud.t 
and Sessions Judge 1924 Registrar High 
Court Appellate Side 1926 Judge and 
Sessions Judge 19.9 Judicial Asst and 
Additional Scssions Judge Aden 1029, Offg 
Secretary toGovt Tegal Diopirtment 1931 

Judicial Commissionc rin the State sot Westi rn 
India 1932 Offf Judge HighC owt Bombay 
1934 Tudge High Court 193) Addrcss 

Nigh Court, Bombay 


MACMAHON, MAJOR GkNLRAL HUGH F RANOIS 
Epwarp, CB (1931) ¢ BF (1925), MC, 
PSC DA and QMG Northern Command 
Headquarters Rawalpind: b 13th Oct 1880 
m Agnes Hearn elderd of A I Cumming 
Esq , Educ Pocklington Bedford RM b 
Sandhurst Gazetted Indian Staff Corps, 
1900, joimed S & T C, 1904 Instructor 
Staff College, Quetta, 191923, AA and 
QMG, Waziristan District 19231927, 
DDM and Q,AHQ, 1928, DDS &T 
AHQ, 1929, DS1, AHQ, 1929 DA 


MACPH] RSON, Tue Hon 


9 
CTL,BA,ICS H M s Minstcr at Kabul 
sue 1930, 6 3 September 1885 duc 
lonbiidge and Univ Collcge, Oxford , airived 
In Inlia Nov 1909 ind geivcd in the Punjab 
asasstt commr 19st cwolnmissoner Peshawar, 
1914 personal assist int to Cluef Commander 
W +: Province May 1914 assistant 
commussioner Bannu Februiry 1915, ditto 
Dira Ismail Khan, Octobcr 1916 Under 
Sccrct wry to Governuient of India, 1 oreign and 
Pohtical Department, March 1917 on militury 
service from October 1917 to October 1919 
lirst Assibtant to Agent to Governor General 
in Rayputana November 1919 Offg Deputy 
sccretuy to Government of Judit Forelen 
and JTolitical Depirtment, November 1921, 
Counsellor H M s Legation at Kabul Febiu- 
ary 1922 Offg Deputy Sccretary to Govern 
ment of India, Toreign and Pohtical Depart 
ment Deceinber 1925 C1L (1926), Deputy 
Commissioner Hazara April 1926, on special 
duty in Toregn and Pobltical Department, 
1927 Political Agent Kurram 1928 H M s 
Ministerat habul, Maich 1930 bh BE (1931) 
Address Kibul 


SIR (1 HOMAS) 
STEWART M A (Ldin), G1L (1022), Kt 
(1933) Barristtrat Taw I. Judge, High 
Court Patna 6 2L Aug 1876 m Helen 
Cameron, MA eldest d of theo Rev A B 
Cameron DD Edinburgh 5s 2¢ Educ George 
Watsons College Edinobwigh kdinburgh 
University and Trinity College, Oxford 
Lattrod Indian (1vil Service Bengal, in 1899 
and served in Bihar and Orissa from 1912, 
Dist Magte and Colir Settlement Officer 
District and Seasions Judge , Superintendent, 
and Remembrancer of Legal Aftairs, Secretary 


MADG 


go6 


to the Legislative Council 
High Court, and Judge, Patna High Court, 
Vice-Chancellor, Patna University 1930 33 


Pubiteatrons Ranchi District Gazetteer, 
jointly, Settlement Report of Porahat 
Address Patna, india 


MAOTAGGART, CotonweL Onanigs, OSI, 
1919 C.IJi , Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, UP. 6 1861. Edue.* Camp 
belitown Gram Sch. Glasgow Univ., Ent 
I.M.S., 1886, Insp.-Gen of Prisons, 1902, 
Mem ,Indian Factory Labour Vomumission, 
1907-08, Mem of U. P. Leg Council, 1809 
Address: Lacknow, 


MOKLN/IK Lue RFVY JOHN MA (Abverdecn), 
1904 DD (Aberdecn), 1034, Senior Cunnim 
gham Fellow, New College Ldinburgh, 
1908, Principal, Wilson Colles, 6 13 
June 1883 m Agnes Terguson Duinies 
Educ Aberdecn University, New Collegu, 
Ldinburgh , Tubingcn University O1damed 
1908, Appointed Profcssor in Wilson College 
1908, Appointed Principal 1921, Fellow of 
the Umvorsity of Bombay  Presidcnt 
Bombay Christian Council] 1924 26, 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society | 
1927 20 Vice Chancellor, Bombay Univer | 
sity, 193133 Publications Hindu kthics; 
(Oxford Univ Press) Edited Worship, Wit | 
ness and Work by R & simpson, D D (James! 
Clarke) , Edited The Christian Task in India’ 
(Macmillan) Address Wilson College House 
Bombay 


McNAIR, Groxer Dovuaias, [ut HON Mr 
JusTick, BA (Oxon), M BE, (Mil) Judge 
Calcutta High Court b 30 April 1887 m 
Primrose, younger @ of the late Douglas 
Garth and Mrs Garth Fdie Chaiter House 
and New College, Oxfoid Called to the Bar 
1911 practised in Calcutta from 1912, Jomed 
TAHKO, served in Mesopotamta 1916-19 
practised at Privy Council Bar 1920 1933 
Address High Court, Calcutta 


MADAN, JANARDAN ATMARAM, BA, CIT, 
¥C8, Secretary to Government, Revenue 
Department, Bombay, since Mach 1944 
b 12 February 1885 m Champubal, d 
of late H P Pitale, J P Educ Bombay, 
Oxford and Cambridge Assistant Collector, 
1909, and Asst Settlement Officer, Collcctor 
and Registrar, (0 operative Societies, Bombay 
1920, Jolnt Secretary, Royal Commussion 
on Agricultare, 1926-28 Charman, Banking 
Inqury Committee, Bombay, 1929, Dircctor 
of Labour Intelligence and (€ommissioner, 
Workmens Compensation, Bombay, 19380 
Addrnss Secretariat, Bombay 


AVKAR, Stx GOVIND DINANATH, Kt, 
BA.,IC8,6 21 rg Sat fs m Miss Bhadrabai 
Pandit Educ’ St. Xavier's High School, St 
Xavier's College, Ei ne College, and 
Balliol, Passed the 108, in 1892, served in 
Burma for 8 years , became Dist and Sessiona 
Judge in 1 Additiona) Judicial Commis 
sioner (Karachi), 1920, Judge, High Oourt, 
Pet 31 Address 118, orcgaon Park 
oons, 


MADHAYLAL, Gm CHINUBHSI, Br, se 
Banchhodial. 


Registrar, Patna MADHO RAM, Diwan 
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BanaDurn DswWAN, 
Chief Secretary, Chamba State A (hamba 
State aubject, descendant of the well known 
Choudhri family of Jummu and Kashmir 
b April (1883) 1 irst 
Matriculate and —=s First 
Undergraduate of 
Chamba State 

service in the State 
kducation Department 
in (1902) Transferred to 
the State Secretariat in 
1910 as Personal 
Assistant, was trained 
in aduninistrative and 
executive work personally 
by His late Highness Raja Sir Bhwi Singh 
Frained im Settlement, Revenue and Judicial 
Work in the Punjab Private Secretary 





(1919), Chicf Secretary, (1922), Rai Sahib 
1923), Rai Bahadur, (1925), Diwan 
hadur, (1934) Granted thiec hundred 


acres of land in perpetuity in appreciation of 
loyal] and meritorious services in April 1934 
at the time when the Hon the A GG, Punjab 
States gave the medal] and sanad of Diwan 
Bahadur A keen sportsman taking very 
good interest in indoor and outdoor games 
including shooting Scout Commissioner 
of the State Address Chamba, (Via 
Dalhousie, Punjab) 


MADRAS LitHor OF since 1923, Rt Bev 


Laward Harry Mansfield Waller, MA 
Cantab ) DD honors causa Trinity College, 
oronte DD Western Uutversity of Canada 

b 8 Dec 1871 Fdue Highgate School Corpus 

Christ: College Cam Ordaind d= 13894 

p 1895 Lon Principal St Pauls Divinity 
“ch Allahabad 1903 Principal Jay Nara 

yans High S&hool Benares 1907, Ag Secy 

CMS UP 1908 00 becictarys 19001912, 
&e € M S Indian Group 1913 Canon of 

Lucknow 191015 Bishop of ILinnevelly, 

1W91>22 Publications Re velation D 

Bishop 8 Comunentarcs for India and Ihe 
Divinity of Jesus Christ Jranslated to Madras 

1 Jan 1923 Address Lhe Diocesan Office, 

Cathedral PO Madras 


MAHABOOB ALI KHAN, MAHOMED AKBAR- 


KHAN, MLC, Kirst Class Sardar (1021). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli & 1878 
Educ at Hubli Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Glnalng and Pressing factories 
there, also started ginning factories at 
Ranebonnur and G uttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the fnterlor, is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 800 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other ryots of his ace 
and neighbourhood; is President, ubji 
Anjuman-i-Islam, working for the eduea- 
tienal, social and material uplift of Maho- 
medans, was Vice-President of the Hubli 
Municipality for some years and was elécted 
the President of that Municipality in 1981 
Was again elected President of the Hubli 
Manicipality tu 1932 for another triemnium 
Wasa again elected President of the Hubli 
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Tait for another triennium in Se 


19385 apany of H M the Kings Silver 
Jubilee eda] Publications anarest 
translation of Mr G F Keatingea Rural 


economy in the Bombay Decean ’’ Kanarese 
translation of " Britain in India, Have we 
Benefited ?’’ Address Opposite Native General 
Library, Hubli, Dist Dharwar 


MAHAJANI, GANESH SAKHARAM MA (Can 
tab) ,PhD (Oantab), BA (Bom ), Smiths 
Prizeman (1026), Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics, Fergusson College, Poona 
b 27 Nov i898 m Indumati Paranjpye, 
d of Mr H P Eateniive and niece of Dr 
R P  Paranjpye duc High School, 
Satara Fergusson College, Poona St John 8 
College, Cambridge TIirst in Intermediate 
(Second Sanskrit Scholar) and the B A 
Kxamination Duke of Ldinburgh lellow 
Went to England as Government of India 
Scholar returned to India in 1927 , appointed 
Principal, Fergusson College, 1929, obtained 
hing s Commission UIC Jieut Passed 
promotion | xaminationto (Captain 190 
Publications Lessons)=—sosin’ «= ] k mentary 
Analysis tor Honours Couracs of Indian 
Universities and some math« matical publica 
tions capectally contribution to Lheory of 
Ferromagnetic Crystals (publishd in the 
Transactions of the Royal Soclety Tondon) 
Address lergusson (ollige Poona 4 


MAHALANOBIS,SC,BSc (Edin), FRSL, 
I ® #, (retired) Prof of Physiology, Carmi- 
chasl Medical College, Calcutta, Presidency 
Coll Calcutta, 1900-27 Kellow, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology 
Member, Governing Body, Science College, 
Calcutta University 6 Calcutta 1867, m 190. 
fourth d of Keshul Chunder Sen and sister 
of H H_ the Maharani of Cooch Behar 
Educ SEE Univ Publications 
Muscle Fat in Salmon Life History of 
Salmon New form of Myograph Teachers 
Manual Text Book of Science Address 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta 


MAHARAIJKUMAR AMWMARJIT SINGH of 


Kapurthala, Major 
Oxon 

te Forces second son of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala 0 
Ath August 1893 Ldue 
Vienna France, Christ 
Church Oxford Served 
in France with the Indian 
Army during the Great War 
Honorary Major Indian 
Army (1930), served as 
Honorary ADC to His 
Kxcollency the Commander 
in Chicf mm India, (1926 30) 
Staff Offccr to Gcneral 
Gourad, Military Governor, Pans during his 
tour in India winter, (1028 29) IL 
June 1935 


MAHDI HUSAIN, Kaan Waxud-Up-DavLa 
B C18 Br A egh Edue Indian 
AHADUR , , 
Arabia. ‘Travelled extenalvely Pa — 


: a ; an 
Burope ; te Mecos, Medina, Kaymiani, 
Address , Lucknow. 


a 
e 


CIF IA, 
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MAHMOOD SCHAMNAD, Sanes BagaDvUs’ 


KHAN BAHADUR (1930), MLO, Landholder, 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Elected Member, 8 Kanara District Board 
Blected Membor 8 K Dust Educational 
Vouncl & 7 March 1870 m 1898 to 
Mrs Maryam Schamnad Educ St 

Aloysius’ College and Govt vitae Mangalore 
and Christian College Madras rved on the 
South Kanara Dist Board forabout 20 years, 
Hon Magistrate for 10 years, since 1918 Pio- 
neer of Moplah education in 8 Canara Started 
the Azizia Muslim I ducational Association in 
South Kanara in 1907 and Madras Moplah 
Amelioration Committee in 1922 Elected 
Member of the First and Second Legislative 
Assembly and 3rd and 4th Legislative Council, 
Madras, Government awarded a Coronation 
Medal and a Certificate In recognition of his 
services on Local Boards and his special 
interest in Moplah education Presided at the 
8rd Annual Confee of all Kerala Muslim 
Aikya Sangham in 192) Leader of the Govt 
Deputation to the Andamans to Investigate 
into the Moplah Colonization Scheme in 1925 

Presided at the first district Muslim Edu- 
cational Confce , 8 Kanara in 1926 Member, 
Mahomedan Religious Fndowment Committee 
Kasaragod Vice President, Madras Presidency 
Moslem Jeague, Member Staff Selection 
Board Madras 1928 Member’ Senate 
Madras University, 1930 President, Taluk 
Board, Kasaragod Author The Moplah 
Willsh Act 1928 (Madras) Address Sea 
View, Kasaragod 8S Kanara 


(OUDH) RavA MAHMMAD 
AMIR AHMED KHAN Khan Bahadur Raya of 
& 5th November 1914 m m 1927 to the Rani 
Saheha of Bilchra Sucec4sion 23rd May 
1931 Idue In La Marctinicr College Tuch 
now and undcr | uropetn and Indian private 
tutors The Raja Saheb 1s highly cultured 
and wry broad minded He has extensively 
travelled in Lurope and the Near Last Deeply 
interested in Reforms and Politicn Address 

Butler Palace and Qaisarbagh TuckKnow 

Galloway House Naini Tal, Mahmudabad 
(Oudh) 


MA 
Household Minister and Commandant MAHOMEDALI, Kaan BanaDUR Nawas SyYzp, 


ISO fEpnt Govt Service, 1878, Insp -Gen 
of Registration, Bengal, retired, 1913, a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholarand dramatist, wrote 
Ihe Nawabi-Darbar, and Ad ventures of Noto- 
rions Detective in English Address 4, 
Ballygunge Calcutta 


MAITON Coronrr ALEFRIND FrRNTSst DSO 


(1918), Indian Army (retired) on staff of 
Urusvati Himalayan Research lustitute since 
1930 bd 1878,8s of RH Pownes Mahon of 
(avetown Co Koscommon m_Frauces 
Amelia d of Rev Robert Harloe Fleming , 
Educ privately lieut 5th Bn Connaught 
Rangers, 1809 Iacut 87th Royal Iribh 
Fusiliers, 1900 Licut 4th Punjab Infantry, 
1903 transferred to o5th (Cokes) Rifles 
1904 Second in Command v9th 
Scinde Rifles 1022 Commandant Ist 
Frontier Forces Rigt (PWO Sikhs) 1928- 
27, eerved South Afmcan War, (Queen's 
Medal with four clasps), Luropean War, 
Operations in Krance and Belgium, 1014-15, 
wounded at 2nd Battle of Ypres, (despate hes) ; 
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Mohmand Blockade and Waziristan Expedi Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
tion, 1917, German Tast Africa 101718 = since 1910, President Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
(despatches DSO) Waztlistan Hicld Force, 24 President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabba, 
1919 20, Commanded 109th Infantry (dos Member, Legislative Assembly since 1024 
patches hrevet of It (01) Razmak Hicld Resigned 1980 Addrese Benares Hindu 
horce, 1923 Colon) 19.4 Jubile Modal University 
1985 retued 1928 Publuations Numcrous 
articles and short storics in various payers MALER KOTLA, Hon KxAX, Sm ZULFIGAR 
and magazines in Lngland and India unde All Kuan, KOSI, CSI, ostate holder ia 
non de plume Mca dddress Manah hulu Maler Kotla State, Ch Minister of Patiala 
uae Counall of tate fou A081 to was, mb pre 
uncil o rom 0 , at pre 
MAJITHIA, THE HON SARDAR BAHADUR SIR gent clected member in the Legislative Assom 
SUNDAR SINGH, Kt (1926) CT L (1920), Kx _— bly representing Last Central Punjab Muslims 
Revenue Member Government of Punjab,  Pybheations has written many books inclad- 
6, 17th Teb. 1872, m grand daughter of ing Lives of ‘ Maharaja Ranjit Singh” and 
Sardar Sir Attar aay KCIE, Chief of Sher Shah, Dmperor of India , also ‘‘ Lhe 
Bahadur (Patiala State) Aduc Punjab Chiefs Ppoetryof Iqbal’ 0b 1875, kduce Chiefs 
College and Government rang ie Lahore (Coll, Lahore, Cambridge, Paris Address 
Worked as Hon Secretary of the Khalsa Coll Lahore 
Ca ls Binds epetinrebo 
e ga Diwan, « representative y 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the a Lo eee 
close of 1920, Jubileo Medal 103 Address i293 Raye Chiefs’ College Lahore and 
(Paeaby House, Albert Road, Amritsar Wadham College, Oxford Bar at law, Inner 
] Temple, ITondon Advocate of the Lahore 
MATUMDAR Dwisa Das MSc, Assistant High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Controller of Stationery, Government of Indin Legislative Council from 1921 Appointed 
Offg Deputy Controller of Stationery and Munister for Local Self Government January 
Stamps, {n October, 1927, and Oflg Manager 1927 and Iducation Minister 1030 1936 
Central Publication Branch March, 1930 8 Address India House Aldwych Jondon 
2nd Feb 1890 m Abhamayee,d of late W l ~ 
Promatna Nath Ghosh, /emindar of Bhagal 
aa Educ Krishnagar Collegiate School MALLIK, Devenpra Natu, BA (Cantab) 
ishnagar College, and Presidency College, ScD (Dub) FRSE ILS (Retd), 
Calcutta Entered Bengal Junior Civil Principal, Carmichael Colkge, Rangpur, 
Service, 1915 Bengal Survey Office Bengal, since 1926 6 Bengal 1866 
as Asstt to the Officer in Charge, Bengal Educ St Xaviers Coll, Calcutta, Univer 
Traverse Party, 1917, Asstt Controller of sity Coll, London Peterhouse Cambndge 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps Govt of Publwateons Numerous workson Mathema 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon Secretary, Ben tics and Physics Address Rangpur, Bengal 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926 
Address 20/2 B, Ray Street, Ligin Road MANDLOI Rat BAHADUR GOVINDRAO 
Calcutta Ramuao S$ M Head of the ancient Jahgirdar 


MALAVIYA, PaNnpiIT Krisana Kant, M JI, A Badnagara Nagar Brahmin family of Mandlois, 
Editor of Abhyudaya due at Allahabad who migrated {7th century) from Gujrat, 
Publications Sansar Sankat, Sohaghrat Kitauind same status and 
Manoramas’ Patra, Matritva or Motherhood rivileges in times of 
and Baby Care and many others in Hindi indiy and now In British 
Member, All India Congress Committee Kaj 4emindar of 9 
President, District and Vice Presidunt Phrice Wilages, Ice fiom Arms 
Congress Committce Allahabad, Jwiet Act, privilege of prisonal 
elected to the Legislative Aswmbly, Lx intervicwwith HE amily 
General Sccretary of the Independent Congress Observes _liw of J rimogeni 
Party and All India Ifindi Sahitya Sammailan tare Unjoys confidence 


Address Abhyudaya Allahibad of Govt ind Publi 06 
oe ine = 4th April (1875 Ldur 


MALAVIYA PANDIT MaDAN MOHAN, d Alla Nagpur ets 

habad, 25 Dec 1861 m 1884, four sone and Member, Municipal rd, (1808), Hon 
three daughters Educ Sanskrit at vhe Magistrate, (1901 1935), Hirst Class Hon 
Dharma Jnanopadesh [Pathshala, Govt &erctary, District Council (1902) Vice 
High School, Muir Central Coll, Allahabad, President, M C (1912), President 
BA (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885 87, Municipal Doard (1910), Chairman District 
edited the Indian Union 18851887, the Council) 19151930), Membr, M © (1898 
Hindustan, 18871889, Ihe Abhyudaya 1930), Member, District Council 
1907-1909, LLB, Allahabad University (1902 1930), amine Relief Sanads (1896 
1892, Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 1899, 1900), Census ‘anads First Class, 
1892, Member, Prov. Leg. Councll, 1902-12 (1901 1911, 1921), War Hadge (1919), 
President of indlan National (ongrcss, 1909 Rai Saheb (1030) Bahadur (1919) 

and 1918 Member, Imp Log Council, 1910- Silver Jubilee Medaliat (1935) Moro Criminal 
1919, Member, Indian Industrial Commission wers conferred Address Rai Bahadur 
1916-18, President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag , RK Mandloi, J arand Hon Magistrate, 
Chief Scant, Hewa Samiti Scouts’ Association, © Khandwa, Nimar (6 P ) 
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MANIPUR, H. H. Mawarasa Sm CBURA'! 

CHanp SinaH, K.0.8.1., C.B.E.; 5. 1885; 

m. March 17, 1005. Hdue,: Mayo College, ' 

Ajmer. ¢. 1891. State has area of 8,456 aq.: 

miles, and a population of 445,606. Salute: 

ron la Address: Imphal, Manipur State, 
am, 


MANOHAR LAL, M.A. (Punjab), B.A. (Double 
First Class Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, r-at-Law ; nister of 
Education, Punjab Government, 1927-1930. 0. 
$1 Dec. 1879. Educ: Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. McMahon 
Law student, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in Inter- 
National Law, 1904-1905 ; Principal, Randhir- 
College, Kapurthala, 1906-1909; Minto Pro-/| 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909-1912; Advocate, High Court, Lahore. | 
Fellow and Syndic, Punjab University. Mem- 
ber, Legislative Council, Punjab. Pubdlica- 
tions: = Articles on economic subjects. 
Address: Fane Road, Lahore. 





CLIFFORD, Pu.B., A.M. 
(Chicago) 1921, D. L,, 1922, Ph.}), (Chicago) 
1924, I).D. (Chicago Theological Seminary ) 
1932, Blatchford Fellow, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 1922-24. Director, The Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House and Director-Desig- 
nate, The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School 
of Soclal Work. Hduc: Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, The University of (Chicago, The 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Unton Theolo- 
gical Seminary (New York), ‘’cachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Served with the 
American Expeditionary Forces during the 
World War, 1924-25 Editor, Religious Educ- 
cation (now Character) U.S.A. 1925; Desig- 
nated to Nagpada Neighbourhood House, 
Bombay, Hon. Secretary, District Benevolent 
Soclety of Bombay, Jt. Hon. Secretary, The 
Hombay Presidency Adult Education Asso- 
ciation; Hon, Treasurer, Bombay Mofussil 
Child Welfare, Maternity, and Public Health 
Council; Executive Committee, Bombay 
Presidency Infant Welfare Society ; Managing 
Committee, The Health Visitors Institute ; 
Council, Bombay Vigilance Association ; 
Executive Committee, Bombay Social Hygiene 
Council; Advisor, The Sir Dorabji Tata Trust; 
1932 Visiting Professor in the University of 
Chicago ; 1932 Alden-Tuthill Foundation Lec- 
turer in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Publicutions: The Social Settloment as an 
Educational Factor in India (Association 
Press, Calcutta); Christianity in a Changin 
India (Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, Calcutta, 
Editor, Bombay To-day and To-morrow; 
Bombay Looks Ahead ; The Bombay Munici- 
pality at Work and Numerous articles in 
rofessional journals. Address: Nagpada 
eighbourhood House, Byculla, 


MANSINGH, Sanpar, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, 

High Court, Lahore. Vice-President, The Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. (1923-1925); 6. 1887. Edue : 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for 
writing Punjabi poetry is a larger of more 
than 20 years’ standing worked as the 
Senior Counse] and in charge of the Law 
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Department of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1920) ; 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 
ek Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926: Hon. Secretary, Khalsa High 
School; Offg. Judge, High Court, Patiala, 
a ag Hater Now practising as an Advo- 
cate at High Court, hore. Publications: 
Translated Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasi from 
Sanskrit into Punjabi poetry and prose, has 
written religious tracts. Address: 26, Temple 
ad, Lahore. 


MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 
MARSHALL, Sm JouN 


HUBERT, Kt., or. 
1915, C.I.L., 1910; Litt. D., Ph. D., F.8.A. 
Hon. A.R.1.B.A., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archeology in 
India irom 1902 to 19381 ; now officer on Special 
Duty; 0b. Chester, 19th March 1876; m., 
1902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry Longhurst, 
C.V.0. Educ: Dulwich and King’s Colloge, 
Cambridge (Scholar and Hon. fcllow) Craven 
Travelling Student, Address : Simla, 


MASANI, Rustom PEsToNJ!, M.A.,J.P.,Managing 


Director, Persia Industrial and Trading Co., 
Ltd. b. 23 Sept. 1876. m. 9 Decr. 1902, Manijeh 
P, Wadia, Educ: New H. 8. and Elphinstone 
Coll.; Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1807 and 
1898 ; Jt. Proprietor and Editor of Gup Sup 
(1898) ; Editor of English columns of Kaisar-i- 
Hind (1891-1900); Kditor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02) ; Fellow of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers; Trustee, 
N. M. Wadia Charities; President, 
Anthropological Society, Bombay; Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Association; 
Jt. Hon. Secry., Society for the Protection 
of Children in W. India; also of the K. RB. 
Kama Memorial Institute and the Parsi Girls’ 
Schools Association and Trustee ; Secretary, 
Bombay Food [Prices Committee (1914-17). 
Municlpal Secretary, 1907-1919. Dy. Munici- 
pal Commissioner (1919-25). Municipal Com- 
missioner, 1922. Manager, Central Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1926-1928. Secretary, Bombay 
Provincia! Banking Enquiry mmittee, 
1929-1930; Joint Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1930-1931. 
Director, Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Co. Publications : English, Child 
Protection, Folklore of Wells: The Law and 
Procedure of the Municipal Corporation, 
Bombay: The Conference of the Birds, a Sufi. 
Allogory ; Evolution of Local Solf-Govt. in 
Bombay “ Zoroastrianism”; Tho Religion 
of the Good Life; Court Pocts of Persia and 
India. Gujarati: Dolanto Upayog (Use of 
Wealth) ; Gharni tatha nishalhi Kelaoni (Home 
and School oducation), Tansukh mala (Health 
series), and novels named Abyssiniano 
Hobsht ; Bodhlu; Chandra Chal. Address: 
Vorsova (via Andheri Station). 


MASOOD, SIRSYED Ross, NAWAS MASOOD JUNG 


Banapur, Kt. (1933), Education Minister- 
Bhopal State, b. 1889, duc, M.A.O, College, 
Aligarh, and New College, Oxford, Bar-at- 
Law: Imperial Education Service; Head- 
Inaster, Patna School, 1913. Senior Prof. of 


gro 


History, Havenshaw College, Cuttack, 1916 

Formerly Fellow of the University of Calcutta , 
Fellow of the University , Member, 
Council of the Osmania University , Member, 
Court of the Muslim University), A h 
President, All India Mushm Educational Con 
ference, 1930, President, All India kduca- 
tional Conferance, 1938 Publications Japan 
and its Kduoational System Director of 
Public Instruction, yderabad, D¢ccan, 
1916 1928 Vice Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim 
Tne 1919 34 Address Bhopal, Cintra] 
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MASTER, ALFRED, BA (Oxon), CIE (1931 
ICS, formerly Collector of Bombay an 
Bormabay Suburban District (On leave) 0b 
12th Keb 1883 m Dorthy Amy Thorne 
Educ Epsom Cull, Brascuouse Coll , Oxford, 
Asstt Collr, 1906 , Municipal Commissioner, 
Ahmedabad, 1917, Major IARO, 1918, 
Seoretary to Government of Bombiy General 
pepe men 1925 , Collector, 1926, President 
of Civil and Military Examination Committee, 
1980 Publwations Articles in Numismatic, 
Supplement of Bengal, BAS on Indian 
Numismatics and in Journal of Bombay 
BRAS on Gujarati Phonetics , articles in 
Local Self Government Journal on Local 
Administration 


MATHER, RiocgakpD, BMet., MIE. (India) 
Chief ‘Technical Adviser, ‘lata Iron and 
Steel Co 6 19 Sept 1886 Educ Boyal Gram 
mar School, Sheffield, Unie of Sheffield, 
Mappin Medallist 1906 , Metallurgist Ormsby 
Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907-1911, 
Dy Dir., Metallurgical esearch, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
of Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Stecl Industry, 919, 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt of India 
1920-25 Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1928-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute Inst of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute Pub- 
Iwatwon. Papers for technical societies 
Address ; Bombay. 


MATTHAI, Joun,BA,BL (Madras), B Litt 
(Oxon), DSc (London), CIE , Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, 0. 10 Jan 1886. m, Achamma 
John 1921 Hduc : Madras Christian Colloge, 
London &chool of kconomics , Ballio] College, 
Oxford. High pet ge Msgr; speoatr?, ao 14, 
Officer on special duty, Co operative Depart- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20, Professor of Econo 
mica, Presidency College, Madras, 1920 25, 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922 25, Member, Madras Legisla 
tive Oounci], 1022-25, Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, President, ‘ariff 
Board, 1931 General of OCommer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistica, 1935 Publs- 
cations Village Government in British India , 
Agricultural bo-0 in India, Excise 
and Liquor Control, Address. Commerce 
Dept , New Delhi and Simla, 


MAULA BAKHSH, Nawas Mavis Bakusu 
AuADUR, C.LE 


t ® 7? Ma rte perigee 

* > m", r 
of tai!’ Mire” Abbes’ Bhan OMG 
OLE. Agent, Ehbhurasan, Persia.: 


British 


Who's Who 


MAUNG TOK KYI, BA. 


in Indta. 


Three s five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept. and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster ed to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager, Dead Letter 078 

and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 , tha 

Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept, Simla, 
1882 Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political pt, 1887, on duty, 
North-Bastern Persia, 18871888, A : 
Hashtadan aoe sags Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888 89, Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H M’s Consul-General, 
Meshed, 1800 Asst. Agent, Govr Genl., 
Khurasan and Selstan, 1894, British Vioe- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-08, 
on apeciet Political duty in Kain, Selstan 
and uchistan, 1898, on special duty in 
Intelligence ranch, Quarter-Master- 
General’s Dept, Simia, for revising Ga- 
zetteer of Porala 1898-18090, Asst 
Dist Supdt. of Polfce in eharge, Nushki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900, LUxtra Asstt 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1, Personal Assistant to Chiet Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1901-2, Attache, 
Seistan reagent f Commission 1962-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Polltical Mission, 1004-06, 
Attache, Forelga and Political Dept Govern- 
ment of Indla, 1905 19, Chief Indian Political 
Officer with H M Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H M’.s Indian tour, 
1006 7, Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Trontier Field Force, 1919, Secretary, Indo- 
Af Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919 Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919 22, Member, Jammu and Kashmii 


State Council, 192223, Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State, 1925 28 Address . 
Woodlands, Simla, E, Iram, Srinagar, 


Kashmir, Iffatabad, Lyallpur Dist. 


MAUNG KUN, BA, Bar-at Law and Member, 


Burma tive Council 
1881 m. Ayo Educ 

School, Bassein, Burma, The Rangoon 
College, Rangoon, and Gray's Inn, London, 
Assistant , Chief Court of Lower 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 

ed and started practice at the Bar, 
A ‘Danubyu, Burma, 


&. 27 Anguast 
Government 


& 1884. Bdue, 
Rangoon College. Member of the Subordinate 

Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 
resigned Govt service and joined oditorial 
atatt of The Sun in 1920, became beer cee 
Director, 1921, elected to the Munici T- 
ration, Rangoon, 1922, olected Member, 
Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1924 Founded Burma 
Swaraj rty and elected ite leader, 1925. 
Re-elected Member,Le vo Amembly, 1026, 
ourded “The Keeara”’, a y Burmese 


1920 to 1920 with a Resigned 
from tive Assembly, 1980. Address . 
7, Strand Road, Moulmein. 


MAWNG, Sm Sao, E.0.1.3E., K.S M., Sawawa 
oy Yawnauwz, Member of Federal Comral 
of Shan Chiefs. Address; Yawnghwe, 


States, Burmy 


MEEK Dr Davin Burnitr MA 


MEHRRBAN, 


Who's Who wm Indta. QI 

MAXWELL, REGINALD MalTLAND, CSI MCHTA, Sig CHUNILAL VisBHooanpas, Kt, 
(1988), MA (Oxon), CIE (1928), 108 KCSI (1028), MA,LLB Agent, Century 
Misslontr of HKacise (1935) b 24 Aug Spinning and Manufacturing Co, ; 

1882 m Mary I @ of the Rev Henry Bombay and _ Provincial Scout Com- 


yle 

Haigh, DD Educ Marlborough aod Corpus 
Ohristi College, Oxford uterod tho IC 
1908 , Col ctor of Salt Ruvenuo, 1916, Dy 
Commussioncr of Salt and Excisc, 1917 1919 
acted as Piivato Setretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920 21, Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 1921-28, Collector and District 

to from 1924, acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928, Speclal duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry 
1928-1929, Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929 Secretary to Govornment 
of eonge Home Department, 1931 10935 
Addrese Sccretariat Bombay 


MD ABDUR RAHMAN, 61R, Kt (1934), BA 

(1907) LLB (1910), Khan Bahadur (1020) 
Advocate and Vice Chan ellor, Delhi Univer 

sity, Delhl 6 5 Oct 1888 kduc St 
Stephen s College, Delhi Law College, 1 ahore 
Liected Member in the Municipal Committee 
of Delhifrom 1922 1980 Electcd Scnfor Vice 

President, 192427 Liccted and appointed 
Vice-Chancellor in November 1930 re elected 
ue ape Address 26 Fero/eshah Road, New 


D So 
OBE (1924), CID (1933) Indian Track 
Commissioner, Tondou & 10 March 1885 
m Ginmell Retta Young Lduc Glasgow 
University Indian kdueational ‘scrvice 
(1911), Director of Industries Bengal 
1920, Director General, Commercial Inti] 
ligence and Statistics, 1926 # Address 
I ondon 


NOWSHEBRWAN ASPANDIAR BA, 


Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 


Assistant Commission r of Labour 
Government of Bombay & 2nd Junc 
1890 m Jerbanvo d@ of Dr MHormusjec 


)D Pesikaka Ldue Boys High School 
Allahabad 8t Xavier s High School, Bombay 
and Elphinstone College Bombay Gatkwai 
Scholar, Hiphinstone College Secretary to 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912, Secretary KR G Baldock 
Ltd, 1917, Secy, Indian fraders Pty 
Ltd, 1919, Seoy, Messrs Australian & 
Eastern Co, Pty, Ltd, 1921, appointed 
Ynveatigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay, 1928,and Asst Registrar of Trade 
Unions Bombay Presidency 1927, Offiuated 
as Registrar of Trade Unions Bombay 
Presidenoy in April May 1930 Secretary, 
Bombay Btrike Inquiry Committee (Fawcett 
Comm } from October 1928 to April 1929 
Technical Adviser to Government Delegates 
and Secretary to Indian Delegation, 15th 
Bession, International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1081 On deputation to the British 
Ministry of Labour and the International 
Labour Office whilst on leave out of India 
1081 Address Mount Vilas, Bandra 
Hil, Bandra 


MEHTA, KoaN BawaDUR 8m BexoxJ1 Dada- 
BROY, "Kr. Address’ Nagpur. 


MEHTA, THE Hon 


missionor 6 12 Jan 41881 m to 
Tarabal Chandulal Kankodiwala Educ 
St Xaviers College, Bombay, ad ep 
Hindu XI, elected to the Bombay Mt ee 
(Corporation in 1907, Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912, President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916 Elected to the Bombay Legialative 
(ouncil by the Corporation in 1916, elected 
to the City Improvement ‘Irnust, 1918, 
Chairman of the Inilan Merchanta’ Chamber, 
1918 lected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920, Millowncr and Chairman, Bombay 
Provincial Co optrative Bank, Ltd , Director, 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co, Ltd, 
The Now India Assurance Co, Ltd, The 
Bombay Suburban [lectric Supply, Ltd, 
The Bundi Portland Cement Co, Ltd, The 
Member of the Lxecutive Council of the 
Bombsy Government, 192328 President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1981) Address 
42, Ridge Road Malabar Hull, Bombay 


MEHTA, DHANJIBHAI HoRMASII,L M &8 ,CI 


L (1932) Kaisar i-Hind Gold Medal (1920), 
Donat of St John Silver Meda) (1917), Raj 
Ratna silver Medal, Baroda (1916) Associate 
poet | Brothers Badge at the hands of 
His jesty during the Centenary Celebra 
tions of St John Ambulance Association, 1931 
Associate Offli1 of the Ven Order of St 
John 1934 Hetirei Sanitary Comnussioner 
Baroda b&b 4 February 1864 m to a 
cournin =Ldu. sir Cowasjl Jchangir Naosar! 
Zarthosti Madressa and =the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay Joined Baroda 
Med Service, 1887 did inoculation work with 
Prof Haffkine, gave evidence on the value 
of inoculatlon before lst Placue Commission, 
did Cholera imoculations with Major Lamb. 
Has popularised St John Ambulance work 
and Red Cross work, all over Gujarat, Sind 
hathiawad (entrol India Central Provinces, 
Punjab, N W F Province, Rajputana, 
Khandsh Deccan Thana District and 60 
States by giving nearly 1 000 lectures earned 
for the Red Cross over Re 1 31 300 by enrol 
ling 3 400 Members, and published 49 books 
on Members and published 49 books on 
Ambulance Nursing, Hygiene Midwifery 
Red Cross etc Baroda Cross Branch 
delegate to the 15th Internationa) Red Cross 
Conference held at Tokyo in October 1933 
Contributcd Rs 20000 for erection of Paral 
Ambulance Division Headquarters Building, 
Bombay Address Malcsar, Navsarl 


MEHTA, FAaTgeH LAL, s of late Rai Pannalal, 


CI.E Member of the Mehadraj Sabha 
(Highest Judicial Court) & 1868 Publication 
is Handbook of Mewar and Guide to its 
Principal Objects of Interest’ Address Ral, 
Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, Rajputana. 


TE Sirk HORMUSJI MANEORSI, 
Kr (1938), Director, Reserve Bank 6 1 
April 1871 m to Gulbai,d of late Mr H BR 
Umrigar Educ at Bombay Started iife 
as assistant in Bombay t in 1888 
subsequently joined China Mill, Lid, 
and started business on his own account in 


QI2 


1896 ; bought Victorfa Mills in 1904; Jubilee 
Mills in 1914; Raja Gokaldas Mills in 1916; 
Gackwar Mills in 1929. Established Zcnith 
Lifo Assurance Co. in 1912 and British India 
General Insurance Co., Ltd.in 1919. Estab- 
lished Poona Hlectric Supply Co., Ltd., in 
1916; Navsari E.I. Co., Ltd. in 1922 and 
Nasik-Deg}alt Electrie Supply Co., Ltd., in 
1930; T. R. Pratt Bombay Ltd. and M. T. 
Ltd. in 1919; Uganda Commercial Co., Ltd., 
in 1022 in East Africa, Nadiad Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd., In 1931. Member, Council 
of State from 1930, served on the Committee 
of Bihar and Orissa Scparation 1931, Com- 
mitteo on Reserve Bank sand Imperial Bank, 
1938; Delegate. Geneva Conference 1933 
and 1934, Address: ‘* Bella Vista,” Podder 
Road, Bombay. 
MEHTA, JAMNADAS M., M.A., LL.B., Bar-at: 
Law. 6. 8 August 1884. m. Manibali, d. of 
Ratanji Ladhuji. Educ.; Jamnagur, Junagad, 
Bombay, London. Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1923-1929. President, Accounts Staff 
Union, G.I. P. Rly. ; President, All-India Rail- 
vaynens Federation, Bom. Tramwaysmen’s 
Union, Bombay, Port Trust Emplovees’ Union, 
All-India Salaried Employees’ Federation and 
Indian Trade Union Unity Conference 
President, B. B. & C, I. Railway Employees’ 
Union. President, Maharashtra Provincial Con- 
ess Committee, 1921-28 ; President, Bombay 
vincial Congress Committec, 1929-1930; 
President, Thana District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1932; and Member, All-India 
Congress Committee, 1921-193). Member 
of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, 1926; Gen. Secretary, 
Democratic Swaraj Party ; President, National 
Trades’ Union Fedcration, 1933-35; Indian 
Workers’ Delegate to the International Labour 
Conference, 1934; Chairman, Asian Assurance 
Co,, Ltd.; Mayor of Bombay, 1936. Address - 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
MEHTA, JAYSUKHLAL KRISHNALAL, M.A,, 
Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Rom- 
bay. b. 1884. m. to Mra. Kumudagauri, Educ: 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El 
hinstone Colleges. Appointed Secretary, 
dian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the ternational Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for seeing the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there On behalf of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber; Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29. 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1921-26 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1925-29, 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committoe 1927-1932. 
Bandra Municipality, 1934-35. Address ; 
“Krishna Kutir”’, Santa Cruz, B.B. & C, I. 


and Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade 


Road, Fort, Bombay, 
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MEHTA, DR. VJIvgBaAy NARAYAN, L. M&S. 


(Bom.), M.D. pone M.R.0.P. (Lond.), 
¥F.C.P.8. (Bom,), Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical Coll. and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay, 6. 29 Aug. 1887. m. Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mehta, Hduec.: High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll., Bombay,and London Hoapital. 
Formerly Ag. Asst. Director, Hale Clinical 
Laboratory, London Hospital, London, 
and Chief Medical Officer, Baroda State, 
Address: K.E. M. Hospital, Parel, Bombay, 


MEHTA, SIR MANUBHAI NANSHANKAR, Kv. 
» 


1922); C.8.1. (1919); M.A., LLP.; b. 22 
uly 1868; Educ.: Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. m. first Harshad Kumart and on 
her death again Dhanvanta, 4 8. and 7 d. 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Priv. 
Sec, to H. M. Maharaja Gaekwar, 1899-1906 ; 
Rey. Minister and First Counsellor, 1914-16, 
Diwan of Baroda, 1916-27 and Prime Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 1927-1934; 
Continues to be Counsellor, Bikaner State. 
Indian States Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 and 
1932; Member, Consultative Committee, 1932 ; 
Indian States’ Delegate to the Joint Parla- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 1933; 
attended the World Hygiene Conference, 1933. 
Publications : The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India; Principles of Law 
of Evidence (in Guarati, 3 Volumes). 
Address: 15, Hatknesy Road, Bombay. 


MEHTA, VAIKUNTH LALUbHAI, B.A., Manag- 


ing Dtrector, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. 6. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Mangla, d. 
of Pratapral Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ, New High School, eomane Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
B.A. Examination. Worked with Central 
Famine Relief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12; Hon. Manager, Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd,, Bombay (1912- 
15) as Manager from 1915-1922, and Managing 
Director since 1922. Member, Editorial 
Board, Social Service Quarterly; Member, 
Editorial Board, Bombay  (‘o-operative 
Quarterly; Secretary, Social Service League, 
Bombay; Member Eaccutive Committee 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, 
Bombay; Momber, Bombay Provincial 
Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929. Member, 
Bombay Provincial Board, Haerijan Sevak 
Sangh, Member, Board of Managenicnt, All- 
Jndia Village Industries Association. i- 
cations: The Co-operative Movement. (The 
Times of India Press), 1915, The Co-operative 
Movement in India (Servants of India Society 
pamphlet in collaboration with Mr. V, Von- 
kata Subbaiya), (Arya Bhusan Press), 1918. 
Studies in Co-operative Finance (Servants of 
India Society pamphlet), 1927, Address ; 
Murzbanabad, Andheri (3.B. & C.i, Raflway), 


Vico-President, MERCHANT, FRAMROZ Rusroms, F.S.A.A., 


J.P., Asst. Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Bombay City. 6. 12 Nov, 1888. Edue : Bombay 
and London. Formerly, Professional Accoun- 
tant and Auditor; Lecturer in Accounting, 
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Sydenham Coll of Commerce and Loonomics, 
Offg Secretary and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust, Lxamincr 
in Accounting to the Univ of Bombay 
Publications ; ‘‘ Clements of Book keepin 

is = pa A Secretary and Accountant” 
“Income Tax in relation to Accounts’, 
“Indian Income [ax Simplificd, Booh- 
Keeping Sclf lought, ete Address 83 30 
New Queens Road, Bombay (4) 


METCALIT, 8:r HuLRBFRI AURRFY FRANCIS 


BA (Oxon), K C1 & (1936) CST (1933) 
( TL, (1929) M V O (1922), Indian Civil 
Service (Political Departinent) &b 27 dept 
1883 mm Llinor Joyce Potter Ldve Charter 
house and Ohrist Church, Oxford Served m 
Punjab, 1908 191% Lntered Political Dcpart 
ment,1913 Asst Private Seciet uy to Viceroy, 
19141917, served in NWI? 1917192), 
Counsello. to Tegation, Kabul 1925 1926, 
nerved in NWI1P, 19261980, Deputy 
Secretary to Government ot India 1930 1932 
Toreien Seerctary to Government of India 
May 1932 4ddress c/o loreign and Political 
Departmcnt, New Delhi 


MIAN, ABDUL RaSHID 1H! HON Mr_ TUSTICI 
BA (Punjib) MA (Cintab) lemyorary 
Judge, High Cuurt Tahore 0b 20 June 1884 
m d of Nwab Miuli Bokhsh C1] L$ Edue 
Central Model School wd Formin Christin 
Colinge, Tahorc, and at Christa Colleac 
Cambridge Practised at Jahom, 1913 1933 
appointed Agst Legal Remembiancer 12> 
offuated ay Govt Advocate, Pun sb im 1927 
1929 and 1930 Address 16 Muisson load, 
Lahore 


MIEVILLH, SIR LRIO CHARIES, Wh ( T 1 (1936) 
CMG (1930), CST (1933) Secretary to the 
Viceroy 5 F xecutive Council b 31 January 
1896 m Doruthy,d of G@ C A Hasloch 
Cobham, Surrey Ldue St Pauls School 
Kntered China Consular Servico in 1919 
was Private Secretary to successive British 
Ministots in Peking, 191927 ‘Secrctary to 
Governor General of (Canada, 1927 31 ap 
pointed Private Secretary to the Viceroy 
April 193L Address \icoroy 3 Canip, India 


MILLER, Sir Dawsox, KT, KC, cx-Ch 
Justice of Patna High Court, 6 Dec 
1867, Edue Durham sch and Irinity Coll, 
Oxford Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address 
High Court, Patna 


MILLER, Sm Lesiiz, Kr (1914), CBE. 
Chief Judge, 


1919 Mysore, 1914-22 
OB June i862 m Margaret Lowry, 
O.BE. Edue : Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered 10S, 1881, Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14 Address 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgir! Hills 


MIRZA M ISMAIL, AMIN UL MULK, SiR, Kr. 
1930), BA (1905), CIE (1924), OBE 
(oe , Dewan of Mysore 6 1883 mm Zebinda 

gum of Shirazee family Lduc Lhe Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, 
for BA ; Superintendent of Police, 1905 , 
Asstt. Secretary to H H. the Maharaja, 1908, 
Hugur Secretary to H. H the gr Sager OA 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Ja, 


MITCHELL, 


913 


1922, Dewan of Mysore, 1926 Invited to 
the Round lable Conference in 1030 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1981 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and 
abi (Rajputana) Member of the Con 
Bultative (Committee Dek gate to the Iturd 
Indian Round Table Conference 1932 and the 
Jomt Select (Committee, 1933 Address 
Carlton House Bangalore 


MISRA PanDIT HARKARAN Nar BA, LLB, 


(Cantib), MLA (1924), Bar, at-Law (Inner 
femplc) }& 16 July 1890 m Shrimati Bhag- 
wan Dwvi of Cawnpore Dist Zduc Muit 
Central College, Allahabad and Gonville and 
Cains College, Cambridge (1911 1920.) 
Joined Non Co-operation Movi ment in 1920, 
Member ot the All Indiv Congress Committeo , 
Senior Vice Chairman of Municipil Board 
Iucknow Joint Seeretary, Oudb Bar Assocla- 
tion, Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman District Board, 
Lucknow Publications Asstt hditor of 
Oudh Taw Jownail Iwknow from 1916 
1920 Address 6 Null Road Lucknow 


MISRA Rao RaJA RAL Banapur PAanpir 


SH\4M JDRHARI MA  exmember Council 
of State Advisrin(hicf Orcha State 
Jikimgirh CI Membr of tho Allahabad 
University Comt Committee of Comscs in 
Hindi and J wulty of Aits and of Iucknow 
ind Eonar sHindu Univ raity Courts, Mamber 
ind Vice President) Hindustani Acadcmy, 
Umitcd Provinces ex Picsident = All Tndia 
nanyakubj1 Sabhi All India Hindi Sahitya 
Simmelan snd kh oshi Nogri Piacharini Sabha, 
Iresidcnt, Kanyahubjy Inter College Com 
mittee [Lucknow and of U P Menegu 8 Asso- 
(tition of Aided Tigh Schools and Inter 
Colleges 6 12 August 1873 m Mis B D 
Bajpu histwoe five d Fdue Jubike High 
School and C voning College Tuchnow Bntcrcd 
Lxecutive Branch UP Civil Service m 1897 
as Deputy Colkctor was on spccial duty in 
1905, 1908 1909, 1921 and 1922 in connec 
tion with consolidation of 411: ultural holdings 
on tho last occ wion was Di puty Superin 
tendcnt and Oftg Superintendent of Police 
(1906 09) on deputation is Dewan Chhatar- 
ur Stite ¢ I on 14) Jcrsonal Asstt to 

vcise C ommr T (1917 20), Dy Commr, 
Gonds (13.0 21) for over a year, bcsides, 
having twicc officiated ag Magte and Colir 
of Bulandshihr, Jt Registrar of Co-oporative 
Soacties (1922 24) and Registrar Aug 1924 
to December (1926) Retued as permanent 
Deputy Commuissioncr Unao U P (1928) was 
Dewan Orchha State from January 1929 to 
April 1932) When he tkcume Chicf Adviser 
to H H thc Sawa: Mihcndra Maharaja 
Publications sc yora] standard works in Hindi 
including the Muisra Bandhu Vinoda (a text 

book for BA & M 4. 1} \aminations) and the 
Hind: Nava Ratna (tcxt book in the Degree 
ot Honours Ivamination) Address Gola 
ganj, Lucknow 


ae 930) gt ciges} OTE: 
Edin.) K C1L (1936 : 
Tate 1928) VD Indian Civit Service 
Secretary, Industries and Labour 


Or4 


roent, 1983, 6.31 March 1879 m Eliza- 
beth Duncan Wharton, Edue : George Herlote 
School, Edinburgh, HBdin university, 
Lincoln College, Oxford Joined I C, 8, 
Oct 1908 Divisional and Sessions Judge in 
Central Provinces, 1918, Legal Secretary 
and Legal Remembrazscer to Government of 
C P. and Secretary to O P. Legislative 
Connell, 1918 Officlated as Additional 
Judiclal Commissioner, June 1926 Joint 
Secretary and Draftsman Govornment of 
India, Legislative Department, April 1927 
Offg Secretary, Legislative Dept, Govt. of 
india, 1931, Offg Member of Vicctoy 8 Exc 
cue Council, 1035 Address Delhi and 

mia 


MITRA, SIR BHUPENDRA NATH, MA, 
K CST. (192), K.O I.E (1924), C.BE (1919), 
6 Oct. 1875 Educ Metropolitan Institution, 
Hare School and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
Entered Government Service 1896 , Asst. Secy., 
Finance Dept of Govt of India, 1910, on special 
duty in connection with Royal Commussion on 
Indian Finance and Currency, June to Septem- 
ber 1913, on deptn as Controller of War 
Accounts, 1915, Mull Acctt -General, 1919, 
Adviser Mill Fin , 1922, Member of Governor- 
Generals Council, 1924-30, Temporary 
Finance Member, March to June 1925 Re- 

esentative of India on Governing Body, 
nternational Labour Office Geneva, and on 
Permanent Committees of International In 
stitute of Agriculture, Romc, on Imperial 
Economie and Shipping Committees and on 
Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, on Imperial 
Communications Advisory Committee and 
International Rubber Regulations Committee , 
on path i Nein of Imperial Institute and 
Imperial College of Science and Technology 
President of General Assembly of International 
Institute of Agriculture High Commussioner 
for India in United Kingdom, 1931—1936. 
aa India House, Aldwych, London, 

e C eo 


MITTER, THE Hon SIR BROJENDRA LAL, KT 
(1928), K C 8 1(1982),M A, BL, Barrister- 
at-Law Member, Bengal Executive Council 
1934 Formerly Advocate General of Bengal 
and Law Member, Govt of India, 1928-34 
Led Indian Delegation to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in 1931 and 1933 
b, May 1875 m a daughter of Mr P N Bose, 
late of the Geological Survey and g d of the 
late B.C Dutt,1 C8 Edue : Presidency Col, 
Calcutta and JLincoln’s Inn Address: 5, 
Ontram Street, Calcutta and Darjeeling 


MITTER,THEHON MB JUSTIOn DWARKANATH, 
M.A., DL, Ordinary Fellow of the Univer- 
aity of Calcutta , Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
(1930-84). Member, Council of State (1924), 
formerly Advocate, High Court, Calcutta 6 
29 Feb, 1876 m a, of Bala Charan Dutt of 
Calcutta Hdue: Presidency College, Calcutta 
Joined High Oourt Bar 1897; In 10916 
elected an ordinary Fellow of Calcutta Uni- 


versity for five years and appointed Judge of 
the Calcutta H Court in November 1926 
Publicatyona ; A on Position of Women 


in Hindu Law, published by Calcutta Univer- 
pic Address vie, et Road, Chowrin- 


MITTER, Rar Bau 
MA, (Gold Medalist) 
Sneharama 


MIYAN, 


MOENS, 
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ADUR HEHAGENDRANATH, 
6b 1880 o. 
@ Educ.° Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly 1922 and 1928; Member, Council 
of State, 1924 and 1925; Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926), late 
editor of Bangiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika. 
Late Senior Professor of Philosophy. 
Presidency oles: Calcutta Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Division Fellow, 
and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta Univer- 
sity , University Professor of Bengal: Litera- 
ture and Head of tho Department of Indian 
Vernaculara, Caloutta University, President, 
Jaterary Section, Calcutta University Inati- 
tute Piblwcations Author of several works 
in Tk ngali on history, literature and fiction 
Address Ballygunge Place, Calcutta 


ASJAD-ULLAH, MavULvi, MLA, 
Hon. Magte , Kishangunj,Zamindar of Mehen 
gaon,. 6.5 Jan t883 m. Bibi S Nisa, d, 
of late Moulvi Insaf Ali of Henria Edwe. 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dist. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar), and Member, Loca) Board, Ki- 
shanganj, Vice-President, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Kishanganj. Address * Mehengaon, P. O. Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 


MOBERLY, BERTRAND RICHARD, MAJOR- 


GENERAL, C B (1929), DSO (1915), aed, 
Chicf of the General Staff (India) 6 16¢ 
Oct 1877 m Hylds, d. of late A C Wills, 
Esq , of the Umon Bank of Australla, Ltd , 
Edue Winchester College, Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst Staff College, Camberley 
First Commission Unattached List for Indian 
Army, 1897, Major General, Indian Army 
1930 , served in 18th Bengal Infantry and 2n 

Punjab Infantry (Punjab Frontier I oroce) now 
2nd Battalion, 13th Frontier Force Rifles, 
commanded 2nd Battalion, 656th Rifles 
rcue Force) now 10th Battalion ; 13th 

rontier Force Rifles, Campaigns—N.W 
Frontier of India, Wasiristan 1901-02, 
Somaliland Field Tovrce, 1903-04, Jibdalli, 
Great War, 1014-18, Egypt, Gallipoli 
Salonika. Address, Army Headquarters 
Delhi and Simla, 


MODY, Sir HormAss! PeRos#aw, MA (1904), 


LL.B (1006), KBE (1935) Advocate, High 
Court, Bombay (1910) , 6 Bept. 1881; mm. 
Jerbal d of Kavasji Dadabhoy Dubash Kdue 
St. Xavier's Coll,, Bombay. Mem. of Bombay 
Mun Corp , Chairman of its Staading Commit- 
tee, 1921-22, and President, 1923-24 Chairman 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1927 and 
and 1929-34, President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1928-29; President, pst aed ey 
Federation of India, since 1083, Member, 
Legislative Assembly , Member, Round Table 
Conference and Reserve Bank Committee 
Director, Tata Sons, Ltd, Pubdblwations The 
Political Future of India (1008), Life of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, (1921) Address Cum- 
balla Hil}, Bombay 

Sik ANTHUBR 


MaJOE-GENERAL 
Wisk Hawitox May, KC.B,, (.M.G 
(1919); D 8.0. (1917), Quartermaster Gene- 
ral, Army Headquarters. b. 1870. m, let 1008, 
Agnes Swetenham d, of late Thelwel] Fike, 


MOHAMMAD 


MOHAMMED 
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M.D., 2nd, 1919, Agnes Marianne, d. of late | 
Captain A. G. Douglas, B.N., and widow of | 
Captain D. Affeck- R.E. Educ. . 
Charterhouse; B.M.C, Sandhurst. Served | 
Somaliland, 1903-04, (medal and two clasps); 
European War, Mesopotamia), 1015-18, (des-— 
atches,D.8.0., Brevet Major, BrevetLt.-Col.), 
raq Rising, 1920-21 (despatches). Comman- 
der, Lahore District, 1931. Address: Delhi. 


MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, Raja 
Six, Kt., (1982), C.8.I. (1924), Talukdar 
of Jahanglrabad. b. 28 June 1886. Educ. : 
Colvin Talukdars School, Lucknow. First 
non-official Chairman of the District Board, 
Bara Banki. Besides numerous other chari- 
table contributions, the following are the 
chief :—Rs. 1,25,000 to the Prince of Wales’ 
Memorial, Lucknow, Rs. 50,000 to Sir 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, and Rs, 1,00,000 to the Lucknow 
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Assembly, 1920; Member of the Loglalative 
Assembly, 1920-1028. Nominated a member 
of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. in 1927. 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928. Elected Member, Leg. Assembly 
from Agra Division, 1930, A é; Junnut 
Nishan, Meerut. 


MOHOMED ABBAS KHAN, Kuan BAHADUR. 
Merchan 


t. Educ: in Mysore, A member 
of the representative assembly, Mysore, for 
over 20 years; and as member of Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 13 years; as 
Hon. President, Bangalore QCity Municipal 
Council for nearly 4 years; has been General 
Secretary, Central medan Association, 
for 28 years; Presided over non-Brahmin 
Youth League, Madras, 1928: Elected, Pre- 
sident, Mysore State Muslim Conference, 
teed Address : Muslim Hall Road, Bangalore 

y. 


University. Life Vice-Patron of the Red Cross MOLONEY, WIntism Joszpa, General Manager 


Soclety. Contributed Rs. 10,000 to Lady 
Reading Child Welfare Fund and Ra. 5,000 
to Aligarh University for Maris Scholarship ; 
Vice-President of the British Indian Asso- 
clation and Member of the United Service 
Club; Member of the Court and Executive 
Council of the Lucknow bg ian Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Munsif. Address : 
Jehangirabad Raj, Dist. Bara Banki; 
Jahangirabad Palace, Lucknow, 


ZAFRULLA KHAN, (See 
under Zafrulla Khan Chaudhari Muhammad), 


MOHAMMED YAKUB, MOULVI, Sim, Kt. (19208); 
Lawyer, 6, August 27, 1870. m. The late 
Wahida Begum, Editor of Tehzebi Niswan, 
Lahore, Educ: M.A.O. College, Aligarh. 
Member and Chairman, Moradabad Municipal 
Board, Member and senior Vice-Chairman, 
Moradabad District Board, Trustee, M.A.O, 
College, Aligarh, Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh, Member, Legislative 
Assembly, Momber of Age of Consent Com- 
mittee, mber of the y Retrenchmcnot 
Committee, Deputy President and President 
of Legislative Assembly, Member of Statutory 
Railway Board Committee, London, Former 
President and Secretary of All-India Muslim 
League, Presidcat, U. P. Muslim League, 
Annual Session Pilibhit, President, Bundhil- 
khand Musiim Conference, President, All-India 
Palesting Conference, Bombay, President, 
All-India Postmen’s Conference, Aligarh. 
Address: Mohalla Mugalpura, Moradabad, 


U.P. 


KAN, SIR, 
M.L.A., of the 
Bar-at-Law ; 
Be taal ns et 

al ard, Meerat. 0. 
Tune 1888, m9 a cousin, ave: at Meerut 


YAMIN 


¥ 4. ACTea GS Beorousry vi We =: wows 
Fund for Meerut District ; Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
Secretary, Dist. War League. Was 

@ member of the Municipal Board, 


and Vice- a 
year later, iinoted "Member, Legislative 


MOOKERJEE, 


for the East, Reuters Iimited, and General 
Manager, Associated Press of India. b. May 
28,1885. m. Katharine, elder daughter of Sir 
Francis Elliot, G@.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., Educ: 
Redemptorist College, Limerick and Royal 
University of Ireland. Reuters’ Corres- 
pondent in Teheran, Constantinople, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Berlin, Address: 
Reuters Limited, Bombay. 


MOOKERJEE, Srp Nakayan, Zamindar of 


Uttarpara; 6. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878; one 6, 
Educ, ; Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calentta; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889; a 
Member of the Asiatic Sooilety; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All-India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address: Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta, 


Sm RAJENDRA Nama, 
K.C.LE., K.C.V.0. (1922), M.1.M.E. (Hon. 
Life), M.I.E. (Ind.), D.8c. (Eng.), F.A.8.B. ; 
ci Engr. ; 1854, Educ.: London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur: 
Presidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta; Senior Partnerin Martin & Co., 
and Burn & Co., Calcutta; Member of Indian 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918; Mempber 
of Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921 ; 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921; 
President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 
1922; Member, All-India Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, 1922; Member, Indian Coal Committee ; 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance, 1926; ex-President of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Catcutta; a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ., Member of Court of Visitors, 
Ind. Inat. Science; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1011; 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex- President, 
tne Institution of Engineers (India). pacar 
Governing Body of School of Tropica 
Medicine and Hygiep2 ; Preaident, Indian 
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Science Congress, 1922, Fellow, Asiitic garh and Tutor to Raja Lal Bahadursmgh 
Society of Bengal, President, 1024-25, Chief of Khatiragarh, 1907 1909 , was Lena 
Governor, Imperial Bank of India, 1921-1928. practitioner for a fow years in Central Indian 
Address 7, Harington Street, Calcutta tates , Accountant-General, Jodhpur, 1918 


1920, Accountant-General, Indore, 1920 23 
MOORE, W. ARTHUR, Lditor of The Statesman, —Finanico Minister, Indore, 1928-1932 Addrese’ 


Classical Scholar of St John’s Coulege 
Onford, 1900-1004, Presidcnt, Oaford Union Dhar Central India 
ociety, 1904 , 0 m Mau cen only 
surviving child of George Maullet due me UA Meee Rae a . ss 
Campbell Coll , Belfast and 8t John’s College RTC, ExSec to Education Minister 
Oxford Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904 08, Madras Leader of Non-Brohmin Movement. 
during which time travelled extensively in all Continental ‘lour, 1024 President, All India 
ba Balkan oe Special Correspon- Non Brahmin Conference, Bel aum, Elected 
ent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu President, Madras Corporation, Returned 
tion, 1908, and in Albania Special Corres unopposed to the Council of State. 1980 
pondent, 1909, Darly Chronicle, Daly News pisieation  Lditor of Justice,’ Madras 


and Manchester Guardian at Siego of Labriz 
Persia Joied foreign and war staff of 7he “4%resx India Office, Whitehall, London. 


Zunes, 1910, Persian Correspondent, 1910 12 
Russian Correspondent, 1918, Spain, 1914, er rrennaer pene? ae eae 
Albanian Revolution, 1914; Retreat from PI der hk es A, LLB, Educ’ 
Mona and Battle of Marne, 1914, obtained aacer 2. aoe aes poe aaa 
commission in Rifle Brigade, served Dirda MAO C il Co ics ubbulpore, 0 Pi 
nelles, 1915 Salonika, 1915-17 (General Staff = 3,0 te ater ooh hale aire me 
Officer, flying, 1018, with military mission de pats Be peli gh shool, ti cam. 
(Genera! Sir} T Bridges) in Constantinople vaug a, hae ae nd on Hite i n 
and the Balkans , Squadron Leader, B A F., (1917). Hon Se i Des ioe soe hies 
demobilised May 1919 despatches twice, M ra A ee nad Ty, aL ae 4 
B.E. (military) Serbian White Kagle Greek Gaia. Boe oC erence Address Amrao 
Order of the Redeemer Middle Lastern | mp (Berar), € P 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919 22, visit- | : 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia MUHAMMAD, AHMAD SAID KHAN, HON’BLE 
Persia, Caucasns India, Afghanistan, MLA . CAPi Nawab, Sig (See under Chhatari, 
{pengs)) 1926-1933 Publications : The | Nawab of ) 
rade (By ‘Antrim Oriel," Constable 
1908), The Orlent Express (Constable 1914) MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
Address: “The Statesman,” Calcutta, MUMTAZ-UD-DOWLAH NAWAB, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and lazimi she pha (Jaipur 
MOOS, De F N A, MD, BS (Lond). State) 0b 2 Sept 1895 m of late Koer 
DPH, (Log) DTM & Hy (Lng),  Latafat All Khan Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
MBBS (Bombay), kK RIPH (London) marriage d of Rao Abdul Hakeom Khan of 
FCPS (Bombay) JP, Superintendent Khair: Dist Sharanpore. Adue Maharaja’s 
and (hief Medical Officer, Goculdas Tejpal Colj., Jaipur and MAO. Coll, Aligarh 
Hospital 6 22 Aug 1893 m™ Shehra Was Toreign Member of the Council of State, 
F Marzban Ldue at (Cathedral and Jaipur, 1922 24, Visited Lurope in 1024 
New High Schools Llphinstone and Pyblyatione: Sada-i-Watan Taugeed Nadir, 
Grant Medical College, Bombay, Univ Swarajya Home Rule. Address su House, 
Coll and Hospital London Clinical lellow Aligarh 
In Medicine, Grant (Coll, Bombay, 
Medical Registrar, J J Hospital, Bombay, MUIR, WINGATE WEMYSS, LiruT CoL, CBE. 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hoey (1926) MVO (1928), OBE (1918), Officer 
London, lubctrculosis Medical Officer. of the Crown of Roumania 1920 , Commander 
Boros of Stoke Newington, Hackney and of the Crown of Belgium 1926, 5 12th June 
Poplar, London, Medical Referee, London, 1879 Edue ; Halicyb College and the 
War Pensions Committee , Lecturer on ruber RMC Sandhurst asinthe Bodfordshire 
culosis University of Bombay, Hon Physici and Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th 
an, G@ T Hospital, Bombay, Fellow ofthe Ludhiana Sikhs (IA) Address Cfo The 
0 al rigger ee oie ie Agent, Imperial Bank of India, a 
nivergi o mbay. ow, ege 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay Hono- MUKANDI LAL, BA (Oxon), Bar at as 
rary Physician, St George s Hospital Pub ¢X MLC, cx Dy President, UP Le 48 
lncations Present Position of Tuberculosis, Council & 14th Oct 1800 m née Miss 


> Ball (1915). [Ddue at Schools, Pauri and 
ca fal Ep sya yay bP omega vt Almora, in collegcs at Allahabad, Benares, 


Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford Hist 
puldineh crore hy Bote, FOr aomeeys Hons 1917 Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
MOTILAL, BIJAWARG], MA, LLB., Diwan 1 1918, returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Khas Bahudur. 6. 28 April 1882 m to Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1919, 
Shrimati Kasturibai Educ at Rutlam and elected to U. P_ Legislative Councll for 
Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Cole § Garhwal, 1023 and 1026 Writes to Hindi 
lege, Allahabad, MA fromthe same Colleg:, and English perlodicala and \s an exponent pnd 
LLB from University School of Law; was critic of Indian Art. Address “ Vijaybhawan 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Khaira- § Lansdowne, Dist, Garhwal, U.P. 
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MUKCUERILA, Satya VrRata J NA 
(1934) BA (Oxon), | Pen ie 
Fellow of the Roya 


Statistical Society, I ondon, 
Kellow of theRoyal Soclety 
of Arts, London Deve 
opment Commissioner, 
Iiaroda State (1935) b 64 
Leb (1887) m Sm Aruna 
Devi MA, née Bezbaroa, 
niece of Rabindranath 
Jagore, the Poet One s 
onoed Educ St Xaviers 
and Presidcncy Colleges 

and Hxeter College, Ostoid 





Calcutt1 

Lntcred 
Baroda Seivice (1911) Conductcd the Census 
of Buroda State (1021) subi in three districts 


(1922 1928) and (193. 34), Chicf Secretary 
to Government (1929) Revenue 
Commissioner (1929 30) , Census 
Commissioner for the second time (1930 32) 

reorganised the Ccuntril Secretariat atter the 
model of Isritish Indi (1919 20) was lirgcly 
instrume ntal for the reorganisation of the local 
boards as member of the Baroda University 
Commission was ialnly responsible for 
drafting its Report (1926 27) Decor vted 
* Raj Ratna ’ Mandal Gold Medil fo. exem 
plury services (1934) Publications 

Constitutional Retoims in Baroda Consus 
Reports of 192] and 1931, aud other official 


ublications Address ace Cours Road 
Jaroda 

MUKLBEJI,] At GolraAL, SIR BA,ITR 6 
29 July 1874 m Srimati Nalini Devi 


Adue Ghazpur Victoria High School and 
Muir Central Coll, Allahabad Practised at 
Ghazipur, 18961902 jolned Judicial Service 
ot Unitcd Provinces 1902 was Munsiff from 
1902 to 1914 Unstint and Scssions Judge 
frum: 1914 to 1923, was deputed to Togisla 
tive Department of Govoinment of India as 
an oflicer on Special Duty, 1921 22 was 
appointed to ofhciate as Judge ot High Court 
in December 1923 was additional Judge 
of the High Court, 19241926 was made 
 aetrere: Judge in March 1926, knighted 
n June 1932, was appointed to ofhciate 


as Chief Justice in July 1932 again in Oct 
1932 retired 1934 ubluations Law of 
Jrausfer of Property 1st dition 1925 


(2ud Ldition 1931) Address Allahabad 


MUKLRJI, MANMATHA Nila, fHE HON 

JosTiok Sin Kt MA (Cal) BL, Puisne 
Judge High Court, Calcutta since 1924 b 28 
Oct 1874 m sm Sureswarl Deli eldest d | 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Baneijee Hduc Albert 
Colleglate School and College, Presidency 
College, Caloutta, and Ripon (College Law 
Classes Vakil, Calcutta Hish Court, from 
Dee 189810 Dec 1923 acted as Chief J ustice | 
July—Awgust 1934 Anighted Ist Jan 
1935, Tellow of the Univarsity of Calcutta 
President, Tkngal Sanskmt Assocation 
Address & 1, Hasi Stret, Calcutta 


Rar BauaporR ParrsH NATH 
CBE, MA (1902), Ral Bahadur (1986) 
CBE (1933), Postmaster Gcuncral ngal 
and Assam 22nd Decembr L&82 mm 
Samir Bala neé Chatterj.o Lduec Presidency 
Colleg., Galoutta Joined tho Postal Depart 
ment as Superintendent of Post Offices in 
1004. Secretary, Postal Committee 1920, 


MULULRJLT, 


ULLAN, JaL PuHirnozsHanh MA, 
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Membr, Office Reorganisation Committee 
1921, Sccretary of the Indian Di legation to the 
Tnternational Postal Congress at Stuckholm 
1924 Asawtant Dircetor General 1927, 
Mcmber of the Indian Delegation to the 
International Postal ( ongress at I ondon 1929, 
Ii puty Director Gcncral 1931, Deputed to 
Kabul to settle postal rilationship with 
Afghanistan 1932 Postmaster General, 
Madras 1933 Behar and Orlasa 1983 34, 
Ieader of the Indian Dick gation to the In 
ternitional Postal Gongress at Cairo 1934, 
Postinastcr General Bengal and Assam 1934 


3> Publiuatwne Scveial Dcpartmental 
Publications Addr ss 10, Wood Street, 
Calcutta 


MUKHERJEE, Basu JoGENDRA Natu, M A., 


BL, Advocate, High Court, Calcutta 
& 23rd June 1861 m d of late Babu Hari- 
nath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service Educ Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashale, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
1886 1908, was Municipal Commissioner 
Vice Chairman, Purnea Municipality, and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years, 
Momber of Bengal Legislative Council (1905 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 , Prot of Hindu Law in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 , Chairman of Profes 
sors, Criminal Law In that Coll, 1918 19, 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921 23 
Publuations (1) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure) (2) Dilettantism in 
Social Legislation (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at Indian Musical Salon 
held at Government House Calcutta, on 7th 
Dec 1920 Address 18, Pran  Kissen 
Mookerjee Road, Tallah, Calcutta 


Igh HON SrRiJuT LOKE 
NAH, Zamindar, having properties extending 
over many districts, an Uxecutive of Uttar- 
para Municipality Member of Council of 
state 6 Apml 1900 m Srmati Saiabala 
Devi, d of Kai Bahadur Ramsadan Chatter 
jee, Retirrd Mgte of Bankura Educ Uttar 
para Govt High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta Elected Commissioner, Ut 
tarpara Municipality in 1921, was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again In 1025, 
at prescot an executive of the Municipality 

now an clected Member, Council of State, 
for West Dengal Constituency Address 

Rajendra Bhabin ’, Uttarpara, Bengal 

F L S 5 
k}ZS,FRES Prof of /vology, Din ctor 
Zoological Laboratory, St Xavier s College 0 
26 March 1881 Educ St XAavicrs College, 
Bombay , Professor, Lxamincr, University of 
Bombay Publwatwns ‘' Animal ee for 
College Students Address ‘ Vakil Terrace”, 
Lamington Road, Grant Road, Bombay 


> MULLICh. Promatmia NaTH Ral BAHADUR, 


Bhaiata Bani Bhushin MRAS ERSA OB 
1876 Edue Hindu School St Xavicrs College 
and privately Was a nominated Membr 
of the Board of Trustces tor the Improvement 
of Calcutta in 1911 Nomusnatcd ( ommussloner 
of the Calcutta Corporation iu 1923 , Mem rof 
the Committee of the Calcutta Lvhibition 1923, 
Hony secy Calcutt. Houseowners Assovia- 
tion Publaations I'he Mahabharata, as 
it was, is and ever ghall bu —A Critical study, 


MUN 
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‘ The History of the V. of Bengal’, 

: ee ce Castes’, ‘Ind Recovery, 
in ali several boo 


ote ain A History 0 er aia Address : 
129, Cornwallis Street, Calout 


MULTHA N: DELkuineeie DHABAMA- 
BHUSHAN DHARAMDIVAKAR SHREEMAR 
MAHARAJ BHARATSINHJI of, direct 

descendant of Maharaja 
Ratansinhji of Ratlam 


State and the second son of 
His late Highness of Mai- 
lana. Educated at Mayo 
College, Ajmer, Invested 
with powers: bth November 
1914 by the Government of 
India. Marrned the sister 
of H. H. of Dhrangadhra. 
The Chief has made marked 
improvements in the Estate and exercises 
Judicial and full Revenuc powers. His 
earnestness, untiring zealand keen aevonm 
to duty won him the high regard of his peo = 
He isa keen sportsran and a great scho 
Mr. oe . A. styled him as a model ruler. 
Address: Multhan, C.J. Via Badnawer, India. 
M UMTAZUDDOLAH, a SIR MOHAMMAD 
Falyazatt KHAN, K.0.V , K.C.1.E., C.8.1., 
Sea Nawab of Panes: Minister” Jaipur 
State 4 Nov. 1851. Late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Nawab’s House, Jaipur. 
MUNINDRA DEB, Ral MAnASAI-KUMAR, 
MLL. C., of the Bansberia Raj. 6. 26 Aug. 
1874 Educ. : Hooghly College and St. 
Xavier's 8 College ; ; Member of Bengal Legis. 
Council; Hony. Magistrate, H ; 
official Visitor, Hoogbly District an 
re, Sub-Jail ; Chairman, SBansberia 
btunlctpalty Vice-President, All-India and 
President, All-Bengal Library Association ; 
Chairman, Bansabati Co-operative pane Ltd.; 
Kayastha Co-operative Bank Ltd., Cal cutta : 
Director, baie pra _ Co-operative Sale 
and Sup} y pt ag ; Member, Hooghly 
District . Secr » HAlstorical 
Research ae Brora President, Banaberia 
Public rineat Working Men’ 5 Bebo 





Night Schools; Bansberia Girls’ 
Banglya Granthalaya Parishat; ooghly 
District Library | Association ; 3. _ Rallehat 


oh Physical Institute; Editor,’ 
“Pa ** late Editor, The Eastern Voice, 
an Daily ; The United Bengal, an 
Weekly; Zhe Purnima, a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of several historical works, 
Calcutta. Address ; 217, Rani Sankar! Lane, 


hat. 
,» KANIALAL MANEKLAL, B.A., LE.B,, 


Advocate, Bombay High Court. 8. 29 Dec, 


es eee 

6, e eos 
Dalal School, Broach: Graduated from 
Baroda College, 1906; LL.B. of Bombay 
University, 1010 ; Emrolled as Advocate, 
Bombay Co 1918; Joint-Editor, 
: Bote bene "1919-20; President 

bay, since ioe 


Soneeatr cee Fellow of the 
University, since 1025; Vioe- Preaident of the 


MUNSHI, 


MURSHIDABAD 
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Gujarati Sahitya Parishad (Literary Conferen- 
ca) since 1926; Member of the Syhdicate 
of the Bom bay University, 1926-85; served 
on the Baroda University Commission 
September 1926; Chairman of the he Gujartt 
Board of Studies of the Bombay University, 
1927; Member, the Bombay Lealslative 
Council for the Bombay Universit ty. On. 80 ; 
Chairman of the Committee of the Government 
of Bombay to introduce com 2 pent donut 
training in schools, 1927; Nerved on the 
tee appointed by the Government of Bom 
on the reorganisation of primary and Seat 
ary education member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University 1929; arrested 21st April 1930 for 
Bult Satyagraha, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment, substitute member of the 
Working Committee, I. N. Congress, 1930; 
member ofthe All- India Congress Commit- 
tee, 1930- 35; arrested in Jan. 1932, sentenced 
to 2 years’ R. IL. for civil disobedience; 
Secretary, Congress Parliamentary 
1934. Publicatwne : Novels: Prthive 
Vallabh, Pattanni-Prabhuta, _cuarene Nath, 
Rajadhiraj, Bhagavan ilya, Verni 
Vasulat, Kono Vank, Swapnadrashta; 
Sneh-Sambhram., Pauranic Plays: Purandar 
Paranjaya, Avibhakta Atma, Tarpan, Putra 
Samovadi, Dhruvaswamini Devi; Kakani 
Shashi. SocialPlays: Vava Shethnu Swatantrya: 
Be Kharab Jan; Agnankit; Brahmachar- 
hram ; Shishu ane Sakhi Thodank Rasa- 
arebano, Adi Vachano, Lopa Mudra Parts 
LIV; Gujarat and its Tikeratara and several 
short stories, essays, etc. Address: 26, Ridge 
Road, Bombay. 
Mrs, LILavaTl KANYALAL, 38, 
1809. m. K. M. Munshi, Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay ; Secretary, Stri Sewa 
Sangh, Bombay : oined Satyagraha, 1930; 
appointed Vice-Pres ident, mbay War 
Council, 1930; arrested 4th July 1930; 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ; 
released at the end of October 1930 ; organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1930; ; elected 
member, All-India Congress Oommittee, 
1981; arrested in Jan. 1932; released 26th 
Jan. 19338; appointed Vice-President 
Narmad Centenary Committee; Momber of 
the Committee of Indian Merchants’ Chamber ; : 
Satsang f Congress Exhibition Committes 
ember of the Municipal Corporation, 
1935. Publications ; 
Jivarmanthi Gaddeli ; 
** Bokhachitro ane bija lakho, a collection of 
short stories and plays, et Address: 26, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


NawasB BaHapum OF, 
K.081., K.0.¥.0., The Hon. Thtisham-ul- 
Mul eer Tamir coca Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syad Sir Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 

* premier ae of 


ferun e Bahebs, Heir « : - 

Asif Jah Syed Wares Moerss, Educ. 

in a aa — vere at and in England, 

ire Sherborne by, and Oxford; has six 
been Member of Bengal Leg. Leg. Cotincll, 


y ess: Merabes of Boag 
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SypNuY Fhspurick MasoR MUIHIAH CHETTIAR, M.A., Kumararajah 


MUSPRATT, 
GENERAL, C.B (1930); C.8.1. (1922); C.1E. 
(1922); D.8.0. (1916); Commander, Peshawar 

strict. b. 11th Sep. 1878. m Hosamonde 
Barry, Touneest d. of Bir E. Barry, at 
Educ.: United Service College and Sandhurst. 
Commissioned 1898 Joined 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, 1899; N.W. Frontier, 1908; Great 
War in France (1014-18); Deputy Director, 
Military Intelligence, A.H.Q. India, 1919-21; 
Director, Military Operations, A.H.Q. India, 
1927-29; Deputy Chief of General Staff, 
India, 1929-31; Secretary, Military Depart- 
ment, India Office, 1931 33. Address ; 
Flagstaff House, Peshawar, N.W.F P. 


MURTRIE, Davip Jamus, O.B,E., 1.8.0.: 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b. 18 Deo. 1864; Edue.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 


1913-16, Addrese: “ Looland,” 8, Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 


MUTALIK, VISHNU NARAYAN alias ANNASAIEB, 
B.A., First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Iuamdar and Saranjamidar; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 0. 6 Bept. 1879. m. 
S. Ramabaisaheb, d. of Mr. K. Bhiranh, 
Pear! Merchant. Eduec.: at Satara High 
School and the Doccan Coll., Poona. 
Member, Bombay Logislative Council for 
tho Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars’ Central Association, 1914 ond on- 
wards to the present day; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 ycars Member of Dist 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committes, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Logis. Assembly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the lst Provincial Confee. of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandara, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confce., 1926. Elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committce of the 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931. A leader of the 
Deputation to H.E. Lord Chelmsford and Mr. 
Montague, Secretary of State, 1017; repre- 
sented Sardars and Inamdars’ interests before 
the Franchise and Functions Committees of 
1919. Leader of the Deputation of Sirdars 
and Inamdars for giving evidence before the 
Simon Commission, 1928. Leader of two 
deputation 1927 and 1929 to H.R. the Governor 
on bahalf of Sardara and Inamdars of the 
Presidency. Raised to be First Class Sardar 
of the Deccan in September 1930. Nominated 
Member of the Provincial I'ranchise Committee, 
1982. Keenly interested in Rural Develop- 
ment. Agriculture and horticulture, Pubit- 
cations: Outrency System of India in Marathi, 
Address; Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 


—_— — 


NADKAR, DEWAN 
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of Chettinad, B.A., M.L.C., Ex-Mayor 
of Madras; President, Corporation of 
Madras, Nov. (1932); First Mayor of Madras, 
Feb, (1933); again Mayor of 

Madras Nov. (1934): Son 

of the Hon’ble Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad, Kt., LL D., aged 
31. Educ. : at the 
Presidency College, Madras 
in (1924); a Trustee of the 
Pachalyappa’s College and 
Charities, Madras from 
(1928) ; Member, Provincial 
Banking Enquiry : 
Committee, Madras, (1920); Elected 
unanimously to the Madras Legislative Council 
by the Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
(1930); Member, Economic Depression 
Enquiry Committee, (1931); Vice-President, 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce, 
(1934& 35); ls now a Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, Madras (from 1932); Madras 
Telephone Co, Ltd.; The Deccan Sugar & 
Abkhari Co., Ltd.; was Director, Indian 
Bank, Ltd., till (1931); takes keen iuterest 
in the development of the Annamalai 
University; Club, Cosmopolitan; Address: 
“ Chettinad House.” Adyar, Madras. 





MUZAFFAR KHAN, KHAN Banapur, NAWAB, 


C.1.E , Reforms Commissioner, Punjab. 6. 2nd 
January 1880. Edue. Mission High School, 
Jullunder, and Government College, Lahore. 
Jumed Government Service as Munsiff; 
promoted as Kxtra Assistant (‘ommander, 
served as Mirmunshi to Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
during Great War; QOricnt Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace delegation 1919; Sir Henry 
Dobbs Kabul Missivn 1923 ; Oricntal Secretary, 
Bnitish Legation, Kabul, in 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys; Jomed Political Depart- 
ment 1924, Director, Information Bureau, 
1925; Reforms Commussioner smce October 
1931; Khan Bahadur, 1917; Nawab 1921, 
and C.J.E. 1931. Publication : Sword Hand of 
ae iimpire—a war publication. Address ° 
ahore. 


MYSORE, His HIGHNESS YUVARAJA OF, SIR 


SRI KANTHIRAVA NARASIMHARAJA WADTYAR 
BAHADUR, G.C.I.B. 6. 5 June 1888; y. 4. of 
late Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wadilyar 
Bahadur. m. 17th June 1910. One s. Prince 
Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and three daughters. 
Takes keen interest in welfare of people and in 
all matters of education, health and industry. 
Address : Mysore. 


NABHA, Gurcharan Singh, ex-Maharaja of, 
F. 


R.G.S8., M.R.A.8.; 6. 14 March 1883 ; 8. 1911, 
Educ. : privately. Travelled good dealin India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viccroy’s Council, 1906-08; 
Pres. of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confce., 1908; 
attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1928. 


BAHADUR KHANDERAO 
GANGADHAR RAo, 1876 s. of Gangadhar Rao 
Nadkar, Educ. at Anand College, Dhar and 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. Khasgi 
Dewan and Member in e of Finance 
and Education of Dhar State Council; 
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appointed Dewan and Vice-President oi 
State Council, 1920. Rao Bahadur, 1924: 
Dewan Bahadur, 1913. DPicsident, Council of 
Administration, January 1982. 
Dewan's Honse, Dhar, C.1. 


NAG, Grris CHANDRA, RAI BawADoR, M.A.,B.L: 
b. 26 June 1861. m. Sreemati Kunjalata, L. 
of Kai Saheb P. C. Deb of Sylhet. Zdur.: 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor, 
Ravenshaw Coll. Cuttack (1886-1890), 
Picader, Sylhet J udge’s Court, (1890-1892) ; 
Member, Assam Civil Service, (1892-1919), 
Member, Dacca University (Court, and 
Member, Leg. Assembly. Publications: ‘' Back 
‘to Bengal.” Address, Baksh} Bazar, Dacca. 


NAGOD, Rasa MAHENDRA SINGH, RAJA OF; 
6. 5 February 1916, His dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over six centuries; his State 
has area of 501 squarc miles, and population 
of 68,166; his salute béing nine guns. 
Address' Nagod, Baghelkhand. 


NAIDU, SAROJINI, MRS,, Fellow of Roy. Soc. of 
Lit. in 1914; %b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ.: Hyderabad; King’s 
Coll., London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have tran: 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languagcs; also bren 
set to music; lectures and addresses on qucs- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address: Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 


NAIR, CHETTUR MADHAVAN, THE HON, Mk, 
Justice, B.A., Bar-at-Law. Judge, Wigh 
Court, Madras. 0. 24th Jan. 1879. m. B5ree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ammuh, eldest d, 
of Sir C, Sankaran Nair. Educ.; Victoria Coll., 
Palghat, Pachalyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Univ. Col). 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London, 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; 
offiddated as Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras, 


1909; Law Reporter, 1915-16; apptd. 
Prof., 1916-20; Govt. Pleader, 1919-23; 
Advocate-General, Madras, 1923-24; Judge 


of High Court 1924, confirmed 1927. 
Address: ‘Spring Gardens,” Nungambau- 
kam, Madras 


NATR, Sir MANNATH KRISHNAN, KT, (1930); 
DewaN BABADUB (1915); 6, August 
1870. Hdue.: Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law Coliege, Madras. 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, Travancore 
High Court, for four years. Dewan, Travancore, 
May 1014 to July 1920. Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Madras, 1928-1034. 
Address: ‘‘Washleigh Hall,” Palghat P.0., 
8. Malabar. 


NAMBIAR, CHANDROTH KUDALI THAZHATH 
VITTTIL KUNnI KAMMARAN, Jandion, M.L.A 
6b. Dec, 1888, m. Kalliat Madhavi Amma, d. 
of V. Ryru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakll. Bduc.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tellicherry and Madras 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the droth estate after the death 


Address: 


NANDY, SRISCHANDRA, M.A. (1920), 
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of his brother in ‘1912; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board. In 1024 was 
Teturned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
Succeeded to the Karanavanship of Koodall 
House in 1932. Address ; Koodali, N. Malabar, 


NANAVATY, Cot. SIR BYRAMJ1 HORMABSJI, 


Kt, (1930), F.R.C.S. (Iid.), F.C.P.8., L.M. 
& 8. (with honours); I.M.S.; Khan Bahadur 
(1910); C.I.E., June (1925) ; Consulting 
Sirgeon and Physician Specialist in 
Eye Diseases from Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields, London: »b. Decem- 
ber 1861, m. Dhanbal, daughter of the 
late Mr. M.N. Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr. &. M. Nanavatty, 
1.0.8. Educ.: Anmedabad and Bombay and later 
on in London and Edinburgh; held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 
proving medical schools of the Bombay 
residency. Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat. Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow. Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery in tre 
L. M. & 8S. and M.B., B.S. Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
L.C.P.8. and M.C.P.S. examinations of the 
College of Physiclans and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council he is also a member. A 
Municipal Councillor of over 65 years’ standing 
and Chairman, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Hemabhai Institute; Vice-President of four 
important public bodies, viz., Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruolty to Animals and of Red Cross Society; 
Meinber of the Council of College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Bombay, and of the Civil 
Hospital Advisory Committee and of 
the Committees of Becherdas Dispensary, 
Victoria Jubilee Hospital for Women and 
Leper Asylum and Mental Hospitals; is 
also Hon. Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary ; 
aleading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem. In 1928 was also elected Hon. 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerlty. Was 
awarded by (tovernment a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1913. In February 1925 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon. Col , Medical Corps, Indian. 
Teriitorial Forces is also recipient of tho 
King’s Silxer Jubilee Medal, 1935, Publica- 
tions: ‘‘Dutics and Responsibilities of 
Practitioners and Students of Medicine,” 
“On Different Methods of Cataract Extrac- 
tion,’’ '’ Uraemia following on Catheterism,”’ 
Ghoma Retinae, ctc. <Addrese: Ahmeda- 
mad. 


M.L.C., 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar, Bengal. 6. 1897, 
m. 1917 second Rajkumari of the late Hon. 
Raja Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapatia. 
Educ.’ Berhampore Coll., Bengal, and Presi- 
deney Coll., Calcutta Member, Bengal Logis- 
lative Council (since 1924); LKx-president, 
british Indian Association, Bengal; Presi- 
dent, Bengal Mans }en Sava; President 
Murshidabad Association ; Prealdent, Board 
of Managoment, K. N. College and School 
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Te, President, Berhampore Girls | 


Berham 
H chool, President Hardinge Schoo] 
Saidabad Lx chauman, Berhampore Munici 
lity, Bx member, Murehidabad District 
rd, Mimber, Historical Soacty Bengal 
and Asiatic Society ot Bengal Mcmbur 
Bengal National (Chamber of Commcrce 
life member, Biswa Bharat: Life President 
Berhampore Cdward Recreation Club Presi 
dent, Tiliyati Sanmilani Bengal Address 
Rajbari , Kasimbazar (Murshidabad o1 
302, Upper Cacular Road, ( vicutty 


NARASIMHA RAO, Rao Banapurs V, BA 
Rao Bahadur, June 1912 b& 21st Oct 1873 

Edue = Moidras ( hustian College Graduated 

1893 , had journ istic traming in the office of 


‘lhe Hindu im 1898 cmolkd as Pleader 
in 1890, wos Muniupi Chiuiman from 
1908 to 1919 Vice Picsident Duastrict 


Board, 1919 20, President, District Lduca 
tional Council, 1922 30 Mcmter, Andhra 
University Senite 102629 Attended All 
India National Congriss Sessions from 1903 to 
1017, Member of the All India Congress 
Committee for the years 1912 19148 and 1917 
Joined Indian National I iberal J ederaticn in 
1910 and also a member of its Council 
President Kurnool Urban Bank 1916 20 
Presidcut Jsurmool Co operative Supervising 
Union 1919-23 President, District Co operative 
(Central Bank 1921 $1 Mcmbcrof the Board 
of Minagcment of the Madras Provincial (o 
opereuss Bank puicsided over the Anant spur 
lstiict Co operative Conference (1023) and 
Bellary District Co opcratiye Confiince (1930) 
President of the Kurnool Umted (lub 
1924 32, President, Bar Association from 
1931 Gencral Secret iry, Reception ( ommittee 
of the AVII Madias Provincial Conference 
held at hurnvolin 1910 Charman Reception 
Committee of the Provinctaul Socal C nferenes 
held at Kurnool 1910 was Chairman of 
Fu ception Committee of first Kurnool District 
Hitical confcrence 1014 ippeated before the 
unctions Committee presided over by Hon 
Mr lectham in connection with the inaugiua 
tion of the Montagu Chelmsford Refoims in 
January, 10919, gave evidence before the 
Iothian Committee in 1932 and the Andhra 
Uni roty Commuittce in 1927 on attaiming 
the Gist year in 1933 the public of hurnoo] 
arbingcd a ee ra ption jn his honour 
and presented an oll pamting to the Municipal 
Council Hall New extensions im Kurnco: 
flown atc named Nurasimbhariopcta President 
lirst Aistna District Andhra Muhasabha 
Confurenes July 1935 itddress Lurnool 


NARAYANASWAMI CHLTII ‘Hn Hon 


(ion 30) Publications 
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‘iramway Advisory Board, Member, Egmore 
Benefit Society and Co operative Central Land 
Mortgage Bank, Ltd , Member of the Executive 
Committee of the Countess of Dufferin Fund. 
Visitor of the Criminal Settlement at Madras 
and Pallavaram , Vice President of the & P 
CA and Madras Childrens Aid serie 

Member, Council of State, Member, Cen ral 
Board of Railways, Member, Governing Body 
of the ] ady Hardinge Medical College Hospi- 
tal for Women Membe1, Central Committee, 
Countess of Dufferin Tund, Delhi , Member of 
the Academic Council President of the Town 
Planning Committec, Chairman of the Cherries 
Committee, Membcr of the Labour Advisory 
Board formed by the Government of Madras 
Mempbor of the Govcrning Body of the Imperial 
Cound of Agricultural Rosearch, Delhi, 
Director of the Mylapore Uindu Permanent 
kKund Itd President of the District Edu 
cational Council President of the Dt 
Seondary Education Board Chairman of 
the Advisory Boaid to the General Hospital, 
Madras Mcmberofthe Advisory Board to the 
Government Goshy Hospital Chauman of 
the Boaid of Trustecs of the V P Hall was 
for a shoit time a Member of tho Madras 
Legisiative Ccuncil Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Junior Certified School 
Raniprt Honorary Tnspate: of Certified 
Schools of this Presidency Non Official 
Visitor to tho Government Mental Hospital , 
dire ctor of the Muthialpet High School em 
ber of the Beard ot Industries Honorary 
Visitor of the Agricultural College Colm 
bato1e , Member of the Admission Board to 
the Presidency College, Momber of the Advi- 
sory Council of tho Queen Marys (College 
for Womin Mcmbcr of the Ruads Committee, 
Membr of the Ottawa Committee of the 


Ccntral Legisliture Addicas Gopathi 
Villa San Thome Madras 

NARIMAN, AWURSHED 1, BA ITB, 
Piosident, Bombay Provincial Congiess 


Committec Advocate Bombay Hiph Cowt 6 
1885 Member, Bombay Muns ipal Corporation 
nhince 1924, Member, Bombay Icgislative 
(ound) Leader of the Louth Movement m 
Rombay Lresidency President, Bombay Pres 
dency Louth leaguc and All Indiv Youth 
Congriss, Calcutta 1929, Picardent Bombay 
Presadcucy Congicss Comnnuttce since 1930 
took prominent part In Civil Disoh dunce 
Movwtment, mnprsomcd four times Member, 
All India. Congrcss Comnuttce and of Working 
Committco since 1930, Mayor of Bomhay 
Whithar Congress ? 

19 33) Address Lorrace, 


—Rcady monty 
oli Bombay 


DEWAN BaHaDvUR Member, Council of Stato NARIMAN, Sim LEMULJI BaIcas!, hT, MRC 


b 28 September, 1881 Merchant and Land 
lord, President, Madias Corporation for 1927 
and 1928, Mcmber of tho Senate of the Madras 
University, was Member of the Council of 
Affillated Colleges representing District Board 
and Municipalities of Chingleput District, 
Hon Secretary, Madras Piesidenoy Discharged 
Prisoners Aid Soucty , Provincial Visitor to 
Prealdency Jails, President, Dc pressed C lasses 
Mission §Soclety, Moimbcr, wn = wPlan 
ning ‘iust Board representing Corporation, 
Member, Madras Labour Board, Member 
South indla Chamber of Commene, Member, 


P (Edinburgh), Hon Causa 1922 Sheriff of 
Bombay 192223 Chief Physician, Pars! 
Lving in Hospital, President, College of 
Phvsicians and Surgeons, 6 Naveari, 3rd 
Sept 1848, Edue Grant MC , hiphinstone 
Coll , Fellow of Bombay Univ , 1884, JIP,a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891, a Dean 1n Taculty 
of Medicine, 190102, Mem , Bombay Leg 
Council, 1909, Mem of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910, Member, Hombay Medical 
Council, 1913 , Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for 15 years Address Fart, 
Bombay 
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NARSINGARH, His Hicunuss Ski Hvzur 
Rata VIERAM SINGH SAHIB Banavur, 0. 
21 September 1900; belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs. m. 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cu State, 
June 1929, s. 1924. Hdue.: Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmere. State is 
784 aq. miles in extent and has population 
1,18,873; salute of 11 guns. Address: 
Narsingarh, C.I. 


NASIK, BISHOP oF (RT. REV. PHILIP HENRY 
Loyp, M.A.), &. July 8, 1884. Kducated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney 
Wick. Vioe-Prinoipal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when he came to India as 
an §.P.G. Missioner. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, 8. P. G. Missioner at 
Ahmedna 1917-1925. Consecrated Asst. 
ree of Bombay with special charge of 
Ahmednagar and Aurangabad 1925, Appointed 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Nasik, 1929, 
Address : Nasik. 

NATARAJAN, KAMAKSHI, B.A. (Madras Unie 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay; 8. 24th re 1868. 
Edue.: St. Peter’s H. 8., Tanjore ; 8. Coll. 
Madras ; Govt. Coll., Kumbakonam ; and Law 
Coll., Madras; Headmaster, Aryan H.§&., 
Triplicane, Madras; Asat. Editor. the Hindu, 
Madras; Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confce., 
Kurnool, 1911; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc 
Confce., Bijapur, 1918. President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921, 
and Prealdent, National Social Conference, 
Ahmedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indjan 
National Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927, Publications :; Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences; Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s ‘“ Mother 
India " (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras). 
Address : The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombay, and ‘“ Kamakshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, Tne Hon. Mr, G. A., head of G. A, 
Natesan & Co., and Editor, The Indian 
Review, Member, Council] of State. 6. 25th 
August 1873. Edue.: High School, Kum- 
bakonam ; St. Joseph's School, Haba reedh 
H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency College, 
Madras University, B.A. (1897), Fellow of the 


Univ. and Com oner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading in Congreas work. Joined 
Moderate rence, 1919. Sec., Madras 
Liberal e. Joint Secretary, National 


Liberal Federation of India, 1922; visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamen Delegsa- 
tion in 1928; attended Universities Con- 
ference, 1929; Chairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August $4, 1988, his sixty-first birthday; 
appointed memberof the Indian Tariff loard, 
stra Se ae : ape triotic 

ure B , ote., of public men, 

va" 


“ What India * “Autonomy within 
the **, Addrese: “Mangala Vilas,”’ 
Luz, Mylapore, Madras. 
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TRIBHOVANDAS MANUALDAS, 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community. 
ceslgned preeldontstip after tonure thereof 
for 26 years, 1912. 4. 28 Oct. 1854. Rdue.: 
St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Man. 
Oorpn.; has been Hon. Mag. since estabiish- 
ment of Oourte of Bench Magistrates 
In Bombay. Address: Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road, Bombay. 


NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, 6. 18 


June 1889. Kduc.;: at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14, 
Address ; Hyderabad, Deccan. 


NAWAZ, BeGamM SHAH, d. of lato Sir Muhammad 


Shah, K.C.8.1., m. 1911, Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Lahore. b. 7 April, 1896. Hdue: 
Queen Mary’s College, Lahore. Entered public 
service at a very early age when still in purdah 
at her instance the All-India Muslim Women’s 
Conference passed resolution againat polygamy 
1917; gavo up purdah in 1920 and since they 
actively ongaged in educational and social 
reform matters ; Membor of several important 
hospital and maternity and welfare commit- 
tees; Member of the Punjab Toard of Film 
Censors since 1926; first Muslim woman to 
represent her sexin All-Indla Muslim League 
Council of the All-India Muslim League ; 
Vice-Prosident of Provinclal Executive Com- 
mittee and Member, All-India General 
Committee of the Red Cross Society, Punjab, 
at Delhi, 1927; first woman to be elected as 
Vice-President of the 42nd Social Reform 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 ; acted as her father’s 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate to the Imperial Conference, London 
1930 ; Woman delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference (1930-32). Presided at the 
Central Punjab Women’s Conference 1933 and 
Delhi Women's Conference 1934; Delegate 
to the Third Round Table Conference 1933 
and Member, Indian Delegation Joint Select 
Committee 1984. Invited by tho League of 
Nations as collaborator 1932; Member, 
Lahore Municipal Committee, since 1932; 
helped to organise Pardah Gardens, Welfare 
Centres and girls schools; Member, Board of 
Education, Punjab. Publications: Husan 
Hara Begum in Urdu; several pamphlets 
on educational and social matters; regular 
contributor to various Women’s Journals 
in India, Address: Iqbal Manzil, Lahore. 


NAYUDU, Rat BAHADUR KONA SHRINIWAS Rao, 


B.A., LL.B. (Allahabad) ; Minister of Indus- 
tries and Local Self-Government, Central 
Provinces. 6. 22nd May 1877. m, to 
Enkubai Nayudu, d.oflate Mr. B. Narsingrao 
Nayudu, Government and Railway Coatractar, 
Penrae ie eatial Colle ae ee 1, 
ubbuipore, alin an gra ca, 
Joined Wardha San in 1899; enrolled. 
Court Pleader im 1904; elected President, 
Wardha Menicipal Committee 1916-1021 and 
1924-1034; appointed PubHc Prosecutor, 
Wardha Session Division, 1017-34; elected to 
C. P. Legislative Council, 1923; elected Dy. 
President, C.P. Legislative Council, 1984-26 ; 
elected President of the 0, P. and Borar 
Non-Brahmin Association 1925 ; 
elected Chairman of the Reception Catamittee 
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of the Non-Brahmin Oo ss, Amraoti, 1925; 
elected President, Bombay Provincial Non- 
Brahmin Qonference, 1928; led the C, P. and 
Berar Non-Brahmin Party Deputation before 
Simon Commision at Nagpur, 1928; again 
elected to C. P, Legislative Counc!l; November 
1930 as a Non-Brahmin ; elected leader of the 
Democratic (majority) Party of the 0. P 
Council in December 1980 ; elected unopposed 
Chairman, District Council, Wardha, in 
June. 1983; appointed Mintater of Industries 
to the ©. P Government in March 1934 
Address : Civil Lines, Nagpur, C.P. 


NAZIMUDDIN, Tam Hon. Kuwada, Sir M.A. 

(Cantab.), C.J.E., 1927, Bar-at-Law, Minister 
for Education, Government of Bengal. 0. 
July 1804. m. Shaher Banoo, d. of K. M. 
Ashraf. Educ; at Alligarh, M.A.O, College, 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Chairman, Dacca 
Municipality, fram 1922 to 1929; Momber, 
lixecutive Council, Dacca University, 1924 to 
1929; Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
from 1923. Address: Pari Bagh, Ramna, Dacca; 
25/1 Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta, 


NAZIR AHMAD, Dr., M.80., Ph.D. (Cantab.) ; 
¥, Inst. P,., Director, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Technological Laboratory. b. 1 
May 1898. Educ: M.A. O. College, Afigarh ; 
Government College, Lahore: Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, Head of the Science Department, 
Islamia College, Lahore, 1925-1980; Asst. 
Director, Technological Laboratory, 1980- 
1981. Publications: Various scientific and 
technical papers. Addrese: Cotton Techno- 
logical Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 


NEHALCHAND, MUNTAZ(M-KHAS BAHADUR, 
M.A. (Allahabad); LL.B., Abkari Member, 
Indore Cabinet. Educ: Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Rajputana Prince; Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State ; Customs, A bkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subahand Member 
of the Revenue Board. Address ; 15, 
Tukoganj, Indore, Central India. 


NEHRU, PAnprt JAWAHARLAL, M.A,, Bar- | 
at-Taw, 6b, 1889, Educ: Harrow School. 


and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar-at-law 
of the Inncr Tomplo, Advocate, Allahabad 


High Court, Secretary, Home Rule League,. 


Allahabad, 1918; Member, All India Congress 
GVommittes since 1918; imprisoned, 1921; 
released and again jailed 1922; General Score- 
tary, All-India Congress Committes, 1920; 
President, Indian National Congress 1829-30, 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satyagraha, 
April 1930 and released In January 1031 ; again 
{mprisoned in 1982 in connection with Civil 
Disobedience Movement; released and agaiu 
improsoned in 1934; relonsed in 1935, Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress, 1936. Pudti- 
cations > Borics of articles on Soviet Russia. 
Addrese : ‘' Swaraj Bhavan’’, Allahabad. 


NEHRU, Parprr SHRI SHRIDHARA, B.Sc. 
M.A. PhD. LL.D. L.ED. 10.8. o. 17 
November 1888. m, Raj Dulari Kichlu. 
Educ: Agra College aia University) ; 
dalene College bridgo University ; 
Heidelberg Universit ; London University ; 
Guilde International ond Sorbonne, Paris. 
Service in the 1.0.8.; Professor of Physics 
and Director of the Physics Laboratory, M. C. 
College, Allahabad, in War time; Research 


NEVILLE, 
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into aeroplane problems and visit to France 
and England War time; Agriculture, 
Industries and Education ager to U. P. 
Government: Director of Publicity and 
Reforms Officer, U. P. Government and 
District work; Member, Imperlal Council 
of Agricultural Research and Advisory Board ; 
Late President for Agriculture, Indian Science 
Congress, Bombay (1934) and Comite Direc- 
torial de]’ Archive Internationale de 
biologie Generale. Publicatione* (Science) 
“Ueber die Bewegung von Gasen,"”’ “ Fist 
Stcps in Radiology '’ & ‘‘ Ecranage.’’ (Agri- 
cultural Research) The cultivation of Broom- 
corn, Experiments in Electrofarming, further 
Experiments in Electrofarming, New Experi- 
ments In Electrofarming, Alcuni Aspetti dch’ 
Elettiocoltura, Growing fruit with elac- 
tricity. The application of Electricity to 
¥ruitfarming, ene in Electrogarden- 
ing; Editor of a Series of ‘“‘ Fulgura Flecto"’ 
Bulletins (30 to date) on Improved Fruit 
farming through Tlectrodculture and author 
of ‘“‘The Methods of Electroculture No. 20,” 
** Agaskarise, The latest simple, cheap and 
effective method of Electroculture No, 15°’; 
The ‘‘ The Electroculture of Jamun No. 19°’; 
““Improving the Mulberry Fruit and Tree with 
Electroculture No. 20°'; ‘' Rejuvenation of 
Plants and Humans No. 21"; ‘“ Electrified 
Irrigation in Villages Without Electricity 
No. 23""; ‘‘Citius No. 24''; ‘ Beginner's 
Mistakes in Electroculture No, 25°’; ‘* Blec- 
tried Manure No, 26°’; “Shedding of 
Blossom before fruit formation and its preven- 
vention No. 27°"; ‘* Culture of British Mush- 
room in India No, 29” and " Rose Culture 
No, 30.’ (Sociology) Caste and Credit in the 
Rural Arca. (Law) Judgments & How to 
Write Them, (Lateraturc) Le Bouquet 
d’Ophelie and ante’s Divine Comedy. 
(Spiitual Uplift) ‘‘ Doctor and Saint, A Pas- 
sion of West and East.”’ (Rural Uplift) 
Logbook of a Rural Uplift Van, Better Life in 
the Village, Current Pioblems in the Rural 
Arva and some time editor of a Rural Uplift 
Weekly called ‘“‘ Review of the Week.” 
Address: 15, Georgetown, Allahabad. 
NEOGY, Ksuarrish CHANDRA, M.L.A., Dewan 
of Mayurbhunj State 0.1888. Educ.: Presy. 
Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll.m. Sreematy Lila 
Devi. Vakil, Calcutta High Court and 
Journalist. Some time a member of the All- 
India Council of the Nat. Lib. Fedn.: Elected 
Member of the Dacca Univ. Court, 1921-24; 
one of the Chairmen of the Leg. Ata:mbly since 
1924, Appointed Dewan of Mayurbhunj State 
in Orissa, 1935. Address Mayurbhunj, Orisse. 


BERTIB AYLMER CRAMPTON, 
Secretary and Treasurcr, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta. 6. 7 October 1882. m. 
1911, Mabel Joss Sceales. Educ: Co 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Roya 
College of Surgeons, Dublm. Five years 
with Bank of Ireland. Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1906. Address: 4, Tonaldshay 
Road, Alpore, Calcutta. 


NEWBOUL)), HON. SIR BABINGTON BENNETT, 


Kt. (1924), Pulsne Judge, High Court, 
Cainatt. since 1916, 6. 7 March 1867. Hdue. - 
Bedford Sch.; Pembroke Coill., Cambridge. 
Rot. 1,0.8., 1885. Address; Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 
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NEWCOME MAJoR GENERAL HENRY WILLIAM, 
CB Ge) , CMG (1919) DSO (1915), 
MG A Army Herdquaters 6&6 July 
14th, 1875 om Helen eldest daughter of 2nd 
Earl of JIathom, (died 1929) Educ 

rae College and RM A, Woolwich 
Address my Headquarters, Simla 


NICHOLSON S81R FREDFRICK AUQUSTOS, 
K(.8I (1925), KCIL (1903), CIF 
(1899), Kassari Hind Medal, First Class 
lst Jan 1917, 0&0 1846, m™ 1875 
Catberme OBL dof Rev. J 
Lechler three ae Lduc Royal Medical 
College Epsom Tincoln Coll, Oxford, 
Entercd Madras Civil Service 1869 Member 
Board of Revenue Madras, 1899, Member 
Viceroys Legislative Council, 1897 99 
1900 02 reported on estal lishment of Agricul 
tural Banksin Indi: 189)» Memberof rimine 
Commission 1901 retired, 1904 Hon Duirec 
tor of Vasheries 190) 1918 Pudblrications 
District Manual of Coimbatore , Land and 
Agricultural Banks for India , Madras Fisher 
fes Bulletins, Note on Agriculture {n Japan 
Address Surrenden, Coonoor Nilgiris 


NIHALSINGH, REY Canon SoOLomMoN, BA 

Evangelistic Missionary Chawhan Rajput of 
Malnpuri and Jagirdar by birth 6 16 Teb 1852, 
m 1870 4d of Subahdar Sundar Singh a Tilob 
Chandi Bais of Baiswara, three e three d 
Educ Covt H 8, Lakhimpur, Canning 
Coll , Lucknow , ordaincd, 1891 Mon Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906 
Publwations = An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh ‘Transla 
tion into Loglish of thu Urdu Latrance Course 
Majymua Sakhun, 18 3753; Khulasat ul 
Teaiah (in two parts) Risala ec Saf Gol or 
Plain Speaking Vcracs on Temperance ip 
Urdu , Munaiat Asi Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu 
Address 1 Badshshimand Allishabad 


NIYOGI Maocwirasa4 BHOWNISHANKER, MA 
LLM Judge Tigh Court sl Aan 
and Vice Chancellor Nagpur Univernaity 
b 80th August 1886 m Dr Indirabil 
Niyog] MBBS (Bom) Educ at Nagpur 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 Preside nt 
Municipal (Committee Nagpur 1925 1928 
Member, University Court Nagpur 1924 27 
President Univ Union 1928 29 , Chairman 
Local Board of Directors Bharat Inaurance 
Co 19281933 Soual and Political Reforms 
co Address Craddock Lown, Nagpur 
P 


NOAD, CHarnes Humpurty Carvin B A 
Oxon) Barrister, High Court Bombay 
25 Jan 1880 m Muriel Dorothy Orr 
Ewing, 1917 Educ Cheltenham © C O 
Oxon, Scholar 1st Class Lit Hum 1st Class 
History Called to Bar, 1904 practised 
Chancery Bar, 19041914, served in army 
mainly in India, Dec 1914 Sept 1919 
Adjutant, Simla Rifis Ali 1917 1919 
Advocate, High Court J shor, 1919 19388 
Administrator General and Official Irustce 
Punjab 1928 1933, Govt Advocate Punjab, 
19261933, Advocate Original Side, High 
Court Bombay 1933 Address 
Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay 


Royal 
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NOON, Hon MATIK Sin FIROAKHAN, Kt Cr 


1938 High (Commissione: for India in 
United hingdom 0 7 May 1893 # of Hon 
Nawab Malik Mahomed Hayat Khan Noon, 
m 1914, two sons two daughters Ldwe 
Chief’s College, Lahore, Wadhan Collego, 
Oxford Advocate lahore High Court, 1918 
26 , Member of the Punjab Legislative Council 
since 1921 Munister for Local] Self Govern 
ment Medica] and Public Health 1927 31 
En India House Aldwych Tondon, 
C 2 


NORBURY, H Carntsr, JP, M ae 


KIRA, Chief Accounts Officer, G I 
Railway Bombay 06 18 Oct 1883 m™ 
Miss Rukwood kdue attleeds Great 
Northern Railway (Lngland) Great Indian 
Penmsula Railway and Indian Rallway 
Accounts Service Address Victoria Lerminus, 
Bombay 


NORMAND CHARLAS, WILLIAM BiyTn, MA 


VD 8c Director General of Observatories 
b 10th September 1889 m Alison Mc 
Leonan / due Royal High School and 
Vdinburgh University Carnegie Scholar and 
kellow, 19111913 Meteorologmst Simla, from 
19131915 and 19191927 1ARO, with 
Mesopotamian | xpeditionary Force, 1916 19 
mentioned in despatches 1917 Dnurector 
General of Obseivatories 1927 Publwations 
Articlis in Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals Address Meteorological Office, Poons 


NORRIS RoOMAND VICTOR DSc (London), 


MSc (Manchester) FIC Director, Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon 6b 24 October 
1887 Ldue Ripon Grammar School and 
Univ of Manchester Schunck Research 
Assistant Univ of Manchester, 1909, Research 
Scholar Jister Institute of lroventive 
Medicme, 1910 1t Beit Memorial Ti llow, 
191113 = Phyalological Chemist Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesir, U P 
1914; war service Captain lA RO attach 
103rd Mahratta Tight Infantry 1915 18 
Indian) «Agricultural Service Agrhultural 
Chemist to ( ovt of Madras, 1918 24 Prof 
of Biochemistry Indian Institutc of Science, 
July 19241929 Publications Numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals 
Address ‘loa Research Inatitute of Ceylon, 
8t Coombs Talawakelle Coylon 


NOYCH FRANK SIR KC ST (1994) At (1929), 


JIG8 (ST (1924) ( BI (1919) Member 
ofthe Viceroy 8 ¢( ounc:] (Industiics & I abour 
1031 b 4 June 1878 Educ Salisbury 8 
and 8t Oatharine’s Coll Cambridge, m 
Enld, d of W MM _ = Kirkus of Liver 
1 Enterod ICS, 1902 Scrved in 
dras UnderSec to Govt of Indla, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dept 1912 16, 
Secretary, Indian Cotton Committe: , 1917 18, 
Controller of (Cotton Cloth 1918 29, Vice 
President and subsequently President, Indlan 
Bugar Committee 1919 20 , Member, Burma 
Land Kevenue Committee 1920 21, Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London 19228, 
Secy to the Govt of Madras Development 
Department, 1923 24 Prealdont, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924 25 Prisident, Indian Lariff 
Board (Cotton Lextile Industry Enquiry), 
1926 Attached Officer and Asst Oommia- 
sioner, Royal Oommission on Agriculture in 
India, 1927, Secretary to the Government 
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of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands,1929 Honorary LLD, Aligarh 
Muslim University. Hon. D. Litt. Delhi 
University Publicatsons: England, India 
and Afghanistan (1902). Addrese 4, Kiny 
Edward Road, New Delhi, Inverarm, Simla 


O'GILVIE, Tae Hon. Lrsut-Coronen Str 
GEORGE DRUMMOND, K CIE. (1981), CdI 
(1932), Agent to the Governor-General 
in Rajputana. 6.18 Feb. 1882 m Lorna Rome, 
d of the late T Rome, Esq , J P. of Chariton 
House, Oharlton Kings, Glouccstershire 
Educ: Cheltenham College; RMC, San 
dhurst. Entered Indian Army, 1900, appoint- 
ed Indian Political Department, 1905 , Asst 
Secretary, Govt. of India, Army Depart- 
ment, 1915; Major, 1915; Lieut -Col , 1926, 
Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India, Toreign and 
Pohtical Department, 1919, Offg Political 
Secretary, Govt of India, 1923: Prosident, 
Council of State, Jaipur, 1925; Resident in 
Mewar, Rajputana, 1925-27 , Secretary, Indian 
States Committee, 1927-20; Bosldent in 
Kashmir, 1929 1931 ; Agent to the Governor 
Gencral in Central India, 1931-1932 10933, 
Agent to the Govcrnor Gcncral in Rajputana 
and Chief Commissinnir, Ajmer Merwara 
Address Mount Abu, RKayputana 


OLVER, ARTHUR, COIONLL, (€ B- (1919), 
CMG ee FRCVS, Expert Adviwr 
in Animal Husbandry, Imperial (Counc of 
Agricultural Research Department b 4 August 
1875 m Marjorie, d of Wm Beart of Juhan 
nesburg Edue Godolphm School, Lundon 
and R Vety Coll ge, London Jomed Army 
Vetermary Department, 1899, served 
African War, 1901-2 (Quecn’s Mc dal 5 clasps) 
seypten Army, 1906, P V O Kgypt Army 
and Sudan Civil Veterinary Scrvic, 1907 
Asst Director General, Army Vctcrinarv 
Service, War Office 1908, Great War, 1914-18 
(despatches 3 times Bt Licut -Col), DDVS, 
Br Remount Comm, Canada and U & A, 
1917, AD VS, Egypt Command, 1922 27, 
Colonel, 1828, AI VS. S Command, 1928, 
DDVS N Coloncl India, 1929 30, Expert 
Adviser, [€ AR Department, Govt of 
India, 1930 Publwations Various technical 
artic’es in professional press and in standard 
veterinary works. Address: 9, Hastings 
Road, New Delhi 


OWEN, Morris, MSc (Wales), I’ Inst P 
ofig Director of Public Instiuction and 
Secretarv to Government, Lducation Depait- 
ment, Central Provinns 0b. 16th Tebruary 
1885, m Lhnor Jonce (Vaughan) Fdue 
University College, Bangor, und Berlin Unm- 
versity Late Lcllow of the Univcisity of Wales 
Yecturcr in Physics, Portsmouth fcchnical 
(olk ge (1909) Indian Lducational Sei vice 
(1912) Publecations  Rescarch papers on 
“Krictional Dlcctricity,’ “‘ Musical Alc 
Oscillations in Coupled Cirants’ = and 
‘*Therino-Magncitic Propertics of the Jile- 
nents °’ Address Nagpu 


PADSHAH, THe Fion. Satynp MAHMUD 
SAHIB BAHADUR, BA. Member, Council 
of State; Member of the Roads Committee, 
Council of State, Advocate. 5. 1887 ™ 
d, of the late Sowear Sycd Mir Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 


PAKENHAM WALSH, Rr. Rev. 
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Chittoor. Educ : Presidency College, Madras. 
Joined the Bar in 1916 , became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 192! ; 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage Industries, ct: First jomed the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
it in 1925 , becauea Fellow of the Andhra 
University and iresident of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League in 1926 _ Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta In 1927 Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State ; 
presided over several Provincial Muslim 
Conferences Again ro elccted to the Council 
of State, 1930, nominated dculegate to the 
second Round Table Conference, 1931, to 
represent Muslims of Madras Presidency 
Nomuinatcd as a delegate to the Railway Board 
and Reserve Bank Confe ences, London, in 
1933, leader of the independent party in the 
Council of State. Address Madras 


PAI, K Rama, MA. (Hons), Controller of 


Patents and Designs 0. Jan 
1913 Sita Bai Edue . 1 
Cochin , Maharaja's Goll, Ermakulam, and 
Presidency Coll, Madras Professor of Che- 
mistry,S P G College, Trichinopoly, 1916- 
18, Prof. of Chemistry, Maharaja’s Coll., 
Vizianagram, 191819, Asst Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20, Kxaminer 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1921 24, on deputation 
to H M 8 Patent Office, London, 1928, 
Controller of Patents and Designs, 1924 
Address 1, Council Huuse Street, Calcutta 


15, 1893 m 
D High School, 


PAKLNHAM-WALSH, Lrvst, BA (Dublin); 


the Hon Mr_ Justiue, Pusne Judge, 
High Court Madras »b 19th June 1875 
m(1)LLF_ Ashe, (2)M LM Strachan 
(nce Boyd) Educ Bukcnhead School and 
Irmity Colge, Dublin Passd ICS 1808 
and came to India 1899 = sScrved in various 
distiitts of Midras Presidency on the Exe- 
cutive and Judicial side Ate District 
Judge 1919, Spccial Judge Malabar Tribunal 
1922 23, acted on High Court, 1928, 1929, 
1930 and 1931, and appomtel Judge, High 
Court, 1932 <Addiess 82, Mount Road, 
Madras, 


HERBERT 
D.D, (Dub ). 6. Dublin, 22 March 1871; 8rd 
son of late Rt Rev. William Pabenham-W alsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley. 
m. 1916, Clara Hidley, y. d of Rev. Canon 
F C. Hayes, Educ.’ Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkenhead School; ‘Lrinity College, Dnblin. 
Deacon, 1896; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota Nag - 
re, India, 1896-1903, Priest, 1002, Principal 
BP: G, College, Tridhnopoly, 1904-07 ; Hea 
of the 8. P. G. Brotherhood, ‘Irichinopoly , 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore 
1007-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915 23 Principal, 
Bishop’s College Calcutta Publications: 
St Francs of Assisi and other poems ; 
Nisbet, Altar and Table (SP.C.K ) 
Evolution and Christianily (CLS): Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. (8. .0.K.); 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (8.P.C.K.) 
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Antiphonal Psalter. and Shades of 


Lights 


Christendom (Oxford Univ. Press) Address: . 


C/o Union Alwaye, 


Travancore. 


PALITANA, THAKORE SAHEB OF, SHRI BAHA- 
DVRSINAJ!I MANSINHII (Gohel Rajput), K.C.1.E. 
With a permanent dynastic salute of 9 guns. 
6.3 April 1000. Invested with full powers 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and of the Rajkot 
ay oo College Council. Address : 
a. 


PANANDIKAR, SATYASHRAYA GOPAL, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916; Ph.D. (Econ., London), 1921; 
D.8c. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Secretary, Board of Film 
Censors, Bombay. b. 18 July 1894. m, to Indira, 
d. of S. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Educ: Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy; 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications : 
Keonomic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking in India and Industrial Labour in 
India. Address: Elphinstone College, Fort, ' 
Bombay. 


j 
PANCKRIDGE, Hvuaas RAHERE, B.A. 
Barrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (April 
1980). 6. Oct. 2,1885. Edue: Winchester 
College and Oril. College, Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court, 1910; Standing Counsel, 
Bengal, 1926; Officlating Judge, 1929 ; 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; oe 1918 ; 
mentioned in despatches by Field-Marshal 
Lord Allenby ; served in France and Palestine. 
Address : Bengal Club, Caleutta ; and Oriental | 
Club, Hanover Square, London. 


PANDALAT, Rao Banapour K. KRISHNAN, B.A.: 
B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. (Lond.), 1914 
Judge, High Court, Madras 6. April 1874 
m. J. Narayani Amma. Educ: Mavelikara, 
Trivandrum and Madras. Practised law in 
the State of Travancore from 1896 to 1911. 
Proceeded to England and was called to the 
Bar in 1012. Judge, High Court, Travancore, 
1913-14; awarded LL.D. by London University 
for thesis on Malabar Law. Practised at 
Madras, 1914-19; wd peaber Judge, Small 
Cause Court, 1919; Chief Presidency Magistrate 
1024; Judge, High Court, 1928-1034. Publica- 
tions: Editor of Series of Sciencn Primers 
in Malayalam ; author of Primer on Chemistry 
author of ‘“‘Succession and Partition in Malabar 
Law.” Addrees: Lanark Hall, Rundall'’s Road, 
Vepery, Madras. 
PARANIPE, GoprpalL RAMCHANDRA, M.Sc. 
A.J.1.Bc,, 1.E.8., J.P. Professor of Physics; 
Royal Institute of Science, Perttae & 6. 80 
yanuary 1891. m. Mrs, Malini mrenlpe: 
Educ: Poona, Hetdelberg and Bertin, 
Bombay Unlversity Research Scholar at. 
Bangalore for thres years; then for some: 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, | 
ore; since 1920 Professor of Phyalos. 
in Indian Edyeational Service at the: 
Royal Institute of Sclence, Bombay. Fellow’ 


Christian College, 





Road. Bombay 14, 
PARANJPYE, RAGHUUNATH PURUSHOTTAM 
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of the Indian Academy of Sciences, Banga- 
lore. Publications : Various papers in the 
ournals of the Indian Institute of Scaicnoe, 

ngalore, The Indian Journal of Physics, 
Calcutta, and other Scientific journals, Joint 
Editor of the popular Scientific monthly in 
Marathi ‘‘ Srishti Dnyan,’"’ Addrese: Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 
‘“‘ Sadhana,’’ Dadar, 115, Lakhamsi Napoo 


Dr. 
M.A. (Cantab.), B.80. (Bombay), 1).8c. 
(Calcutta). 6. Murdi, 16 Feb. 1876. Educ. 


Maratha H. 8., Bombay: Fergusson Coll, 
8t. John's Coll., Cambridge (Fell.); Paris; 
Poona; aod Gottingen; First in all Univ. 
exams, ijn India; went to England as Govt. 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 1899; Scholar and Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Princ. and 
Prof. of Math , Fergusson Col! , Poona, 1902- 
24; Hon. Associate of the Rationalist Press 
Association ; has taken prominent part in al! 
social, political and educational movementa 
in Bombay Pres. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women’s Univ., 1916-20; Bombay Leg. 
Counell, 1913; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23,1926. Awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medai in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1921; erica | and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924: Indlan 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-25; 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Uriv. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1027: Member 
India Council, 1927-82: Vice-Chanoellor, 
Lacknow University, slnce September 1032. 
Publications : Short Lives of Gokhale and 
Karve. The Crur of the Indian ; 
Address : Vice-Chancellor’s Lodge, Lucknow. 


PARSONS, Sir oe ALAN (LETHBRIDGE), 


Kr. (1982); (Oxon.); (C.1.E. (1985) ; 
Indian Civil Service ; Memb3y, India Oounoll. 
. 22nd October 1882. mm. Katharine 
Parsons. Educ’ Bradfield College and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Indian vil Service, 
Punjab, 1907; Under-Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1912, and to Government 
of India, Fivanve Department, 1916; 
Additional Financtl Adviser, Military 
Finance, 1920; Deputy Controller of the 
Ourrency, Bombay, 1922; Secretary to 
Government of India, Industries Depart- 
ment, 1925; Financlal Commissioner of 
Railways, 1926-1981: Secretary, Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
1932). Temporary Member, Governor- 

nera)’s Executive Council, 19382. Address: 
India Office, White Hall, London. 


PARTAB BAHADUB SING : eas TaLvepak 


oy Kila ParvabGake, C. ; = 
trate; Hon. Mom. of U. P. Leg Council. 
866. Address: Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 


b.1 
PARTABGARH, H. H. Ram Srnan Banapor, 


MawaRaWat OF, 6.1908. 2. 1920. mm. eldest d. 
of Rao Raja Sir Madho § i, K.O..8., 
of Sikar in Jaipur, 1924 (died); second 2. 
- qaauers : oe of Nae baagg in Renee 
; MC. 0 mer, an 
Deactine oe raat that 

lies in 1927. State has an area of 886 89. 
miles and on of 67,114; satote of 
16 guns. es; Partabgarh, haiputans. 


Who's Who n Indta. 


PATEL, VALLABHBHA JHAVEREHAI, BAR AT 

Law Born of Patidar family at Karamaad 
near Nadiad Matriculated from the Nadiad 
High School passed Distiict Pleador s Lxami 
nation and began practice on the Crimmmal 
side at Godhra, went to Kngland and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple On 
return from Lngland startcd practising in 
Ahmedabad, Lntercd public life in 1916 as 
an associato of Mr M K Gandhi who had 
(stablished his Satyagraha Ashram at Ahinc 
dabad Catne into prominence as a Satya 
graha Lcader first at Kalra and then in the 
Nagpur National F Jag agitation and elsewhert 
and in the Bardoh Notas Campaign Was 
elected Pic sident of the Ahmedabad Munici 
ig ar 1924 and continucd upto 1928 when 

¢ left Ahmadabad for Bardoli Was clectad 
President of the 46th Indian National ( ongi¢ 48 
held at Karachi in 1931 Address Bhadra 
Ahmedabad 


PATKAR, 81TaRaAM SUNDERRAO BA, LLB 
6b 16 May 1873 m Mrs_ Shantabai 
Patkar duc Liphinstone High School 
and itphinstone College Began practia 
ing as a Pleader, High Court Appcllate 
Side in 1897 Was appointed Government 
Pleadcr in 1913 and continued as such till July 
1926 , Selected in November 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed by 
Lord Reading which made its report in 
Feb 1924 and resulted in the enactment 
of the Indian Bar Councils Act of 1926 
Appointed Addittonal Judge Bombay High 
Court in July 1926 and confiimcd as per 
manent Judge Nov 1926 appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in Junc 1931 
retired In 1933 elected Vice Chancellor of the 
n Womens University m July 1931 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Womens 
University July 1982, appolnted by the 
Bombay Government November 1933 to 
make inquiry on thelr behalf into the com 
Sco of the Bombay Port Trust against the 
mbay Municipality appointed January 
1035 as the Umpire in the Wage Cut Dispute 
between the Ahmedabad Millowners Associa 
tion and the Ahmedabad Textile JTabour 
Association appointed March 19356 by the 
Governor General an President ot the 
Commiksion to inquire into the election 
tition relating to the Bombay Central 
ivision Mahomedan Kural Constituency 
appointed May 1935 as Arbitrator to decade 
pute between the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India representing, 
tho Poona Cantonment appointed in 
December 1935 by the Government of India 
as Chalrman of the Court of Arbitration to 
decide dispute regaiding jurisdiction over 
Cochin backwaters between the Cochin 
State and the Government of Madras 
appointed March 19386 by the Government 
of India to decide dispute Jetween the 
Bombay Municipality and B B&C i! 
Rallwa} Address Hughes Road, Chowpatty 
Bombay. 
PATRO Rao Bawavvr ANNHPU SIR PARASHT 
RawDans, AT (1924, K ( & (1835) 
Go Vakil, Ganjam, landholder 
Member of the Madras Legislative Council , 
connected with the working of Iocal 
Belf-Goyernment inéetitutions in ft 
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areas for over a quarter of a century 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
uxcise 1921 27 President, All Parties Con- 
ferent Delhi 1980, President, South India 
Liberal Conference 1927 ident and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non Brahmin) Delegate to Round 
Table Conference 1980 and 1931 and 10982, 
also Delegate to ['ngland to co operate 
with the Jotnt Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms 19388 Delegate to the 
League of Nations Geneva 10981 Pudlaca 
trong Rural Economics, A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency , Studies 
in Jocal Self Government Address 

Cosmopolitan Club, Madras 


PAITANT, Sm PRABHASHANKAR DALPATRAM, 
KC11, President of Council Bhavnagar 
State 1930 Devan Bhavnagar State 1902 12 
Member of kxec Council of Government of 
Bombay 19121915 of the Bombay Legisla 
tive Council 1916 of thc Impcrial Legislative 
Counc 1917 of the Council of India 1917 
19 Prosidunt Council of Admuinistration 
1919 1930 b&b 1862 kdu Mori Rajkote 
Bombay Address Anantwadi, Bhavnagar 


PATTLRSOV Hx How Mr Tostic Davip 
CTARKI BA (Cantab) Judg High Court 
Calcutta & May 5 1879 m Marguerite 
Mather Atkinson Edue Oundle and Cam 
bridge Various I xecutive ani Judical posts 
m Bengal Addruss High Court Calcutta 


PAVR\ DASTURJI SAHEB CURSEIJI ERAOSJI 
First High Pricst of the Fasali Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay elected 
1920, Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia 
1929, electud Honorary Member of the 
Hungariin Oriental Society 1930 received 
Congratulatory Addrissi» from six of the 
world s foremost scientific ani learned soci 
ties imtluding the socleté d Fthnographic de 
Pans 1981 33 presented on 9 April 1034 
with a Commemoration Volume comprising 
essays and researches on Orx ntal languages 
literature history plulosophy and art by 
seventy cnmiincnt scholars from scvnteen 
different countries and published in } ngland 
by the Oxford University Piss 6 9 April 
1859 sens, three daughters thie Owns 
large estates both in thc British territory 
and in the Baroda State Fdveation hic 
and private schools Navsar1 Ordained 
into /oroastrian priesthood, 1871 first Princi 
pal of the Zend Pahlavi Madreasa (7orons 
trian Theologiual Seminary) at Navsari 
appointed 1889 High Pricet of the Parais 
at Lonavla elected 1912 YToundcr and 
trustee of the Bazmé Jashané Ruze Hormazd 
(Souiety for the Propagation of Zoroastijan 
Knowledge) also trustee of the Mullan Anju 
man Behttari kund (Loundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Community) 
Prescnted with a Complimentary Address by 
the Parues of Navsan 1920 Publication 
Rahe Zarthoshti (a Zoroastiian Catechism) 
Bombay 1901 second ¢ lition 1931 ‘Tarikate 
Zarthoshti (Zoroastrian («rc monials) Bombay 
1902, Second «dition 1042 Vaaze K.hurshed 
(Lectures and kXrmons on Zoroastrian Sub 
jects), Bombay 1904 Resalhe Khurshed 
(Essays and Addrcases on Zoroastrian Subjects 
Parts 2 3 Bombay 1917 1931 , 
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Zaithosht) Sahitya Abhyas (Zoroastiian 

Studics), Parts 1, 2, Bombay, 1922, 1928, 

lianian Studies, Bombay, 1927, many artrks 

on Zoroastrian subycts in Gujarati news 

perc ean’ ournals Address Siwnama House, 
Jabat Hill, Bombay. 


PAVRY, FAREDUN DASTUR CuRSETJI, Chief 
Engmecr, North Western Railway (retired). 
Created CIE, 1930 Eldest son of Dasturyi 
Saheb Cursetjyi krachji Pavry Lducation 
Elphinstone College and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper $ Hill, Assoniate 
and Fellow of Cooper's Itil Appointed 
Asvstunt Engineer North Western Ruilway, 
1900, Executive Engineer, 1908, Supein- 
tending LIingineer, 1924 Address Office 
of the (mef Engmeer, North Western Rail- 
way Lahore. 


PAVRY, JaAL DasturC,MA ,PhD, Orientalist 
and Author & 27 November 1899. due 
Hoh tieleaiaa he College, 1916-18; St Xavier» 
College, 1918 20, BA,with Honours, Bom 
bay University, 1920, Fellow of St Xaviers 
College and of Mulla Firoz Madressa, 1920-21 , 
MA andPh D_ with Distinction, Columbia 
University, 1022 and 1925, respectisely , 
Yellow of Columbia University, 1924-20, 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America 
One of the foundirs of the University Corps 
of the Bombay Battalion, 1917) Chinman of 
the Rehgion “ction, Inter Colligiate Club 
International House) New ‘Lork (1921 25) 

on ‘Treasurer Hindustan Association of 
Ameria (& nation-wide organization), Now 
York (1921 25)  Nditor of the “ Windustani 
Student’, New ‘ork (1921-25) Member of 
Council of the Foragn Univetsitics Informa 
tion Bureau, University of Bombay (1926-29) 
of the Mulla | iroz Madicssa (since 1926), of the 
World Conference for International Peace 
through Religion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Religions (London, 
since 1930), of Culumbia University Club of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Oriental 
Institute (since 1931) Membecrof the Book 
Committee, Parsi Punchayet (since 1981) 
Member of the International Committee of 
the All-Inclusive Spiritual Centre at Geneva 
(since 1928), of the Association des Mcssages | 
(Paris, since $933), and of the Institute for 
Hypcrphysical research (New York since 1933) 
Delegate to the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Religion (Geneva, 1928), 
to the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Ortentalists (Oxford, 1928), to the Fifth 
International Congress for the History of 
Religion (Lond, 1929), and to the “Furst 
Historical Pel hese (Bombay, 1931), President 
of Columbia University Club of Bcmbay (since 
1931). Member of the Royal Asiatic Socicty 
of Great Britain, of the American Oricntal 
Society, and various other learned Societies 
Publicatvons : The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a 
Kuture Life (New York, 1026), The Teaching 
of Zarathushira (Bombay, 1926), Yashte 
Vadardegan, or the Zoroastrian Sacraments 
and Ordinances (Bombay, 1927), edited 
the vulume of “ Oriental Studies in honour 
of Corsetji Erachji Pavry,” being the work ot 
seventy eminent scholara from seventern 
difi rent countrics (London, 1984), The hfe 
ani Teachings of Zoroaster (London, 1934), 
Spiritual Unity of Mankind (Paris, 1934), 
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Parseo Rehgion and World Praco (New 
York, pane and numerous articloa on 
Oriental subjects and World Peace in popular 
and Scientific Journals Address: Sunama 
House, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 


PAVRY, MERWANJI Eracus!, JP (Bombay); 


LRCP. (London); L M &8 (Bombay), 
L.M (Dublin), Captain (IMS) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon Presidency Magte , 
medical practitioner, Bombay 0 14 October 
1866 m 1876 Educ: Sir C  Jehangir 
Navsari Zarthosti Madressa High School; 
Grant Medical College of Bombay , Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital 
Cricket Career The first Parsi cricketer to 
play for the Middiesex County XI in 1895. 
Was one of the members ot the Second Parsi 
Team that toured England in 1888 and was 
the principal bowler Played for twenty-nime 
yeats for the representative Parsi Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
ciptained the Parsi term for twenty four 
ears 1889-1918 Divisional Surgeon and 
sxaminer St. John’s Ambulance Division 
Has been the Chairman of the Parsi Selection 
Committee since 1911; President of the 
Baronet Cncket Club and the John Bright 
Cricket Club of Bombay since 1882 and 1884. 
Public Life Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Vice-President of the Zoroastrian 
Physical Culture and Health League and the Sir 
Dinshaw M Petit Gymnasium in Bombay 
Hon Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of 
the Parsi Pioneer Battalion; Hon Treasurer 
of Jame Centenary Fund, Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Pursi (0 oporative 
Housing Society , President of MOC of 51st 
Bombay Scout Troop , Vice-President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee ; Jomt Hon Secretary 
of the Bombay Olympic Associations 
Superintendent of the Plague Oamp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897; A ‘Trustee of Dr. 
Giml Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Navasari High School; A Trustee 
of the Petit Gymnasium; Life Member 
of Mazdayasni Mandal, Bulsara Class, Y M. 
PA, and Khorshed Mandal; Chairman of 
Parsi Scout Fcderation and President of the 
Parsi Teague and Zoroastrian Band Ixecutive 
Committees. President of the ‘' Zoroastrian 
Orchestra’; Joint Hon. Secry. ‘‘ Parsi 
Behar! Fund '’ Vice President of the BPA 
Boalng ederation, Chalmman of the Finance 
Commuittce of the B P. Olympic Association 
Publeeations Paral Crickct , Physical Culture , 
The Team Spirnt in Cricket; Radio Talks on 
Boxing among the Paras, ‘ Sc ounting,’’ 

Health"’ and ‘100 Fiust-Aid Dont’s"’. 
Clubs. Parsi Gymkhana, Willingdon Sports 
Club and Ripon Club, Address Colaba 
Castic, Colaba, Bombay 


PAVRY, Miss Rapsy, M A , Author and Littera- 


teur, b 25 December 1906 Edwe: Queen 
Mary High School and St Xavier's College, 
Bombay; MA with Distinction, Columbia 
University, New York Visited Kngland 
cvery yeat, since 1924 Member of Committie 
of various Chailty Balls, held in London jn 
1928-34 in tho presence of membera of tho 
Royal Family, in aid of the Le of Mercy, 
St. George's Hospital, Mount Vernon Cancer 
Hospital, Lord Mayor and Viccroys’ Indian 
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Earthquake Tund, Royal Northcrnm Hospital 
Dochland Setthment University College 
Hospital, Victoria Wospital for Children 


Princes: Beatucc Hospital, Disable 1 Otftec ts 
Gardin Homes Pliustow Matcmity Hospit ul 
National Socucty of Day Nurscies and 
Institute of Melical Psychology 9 Vem 
bor of the Primrose [cague of Grow brit an 
British League of Mery, British Peder ition 
of University Worten, Gittish India Union, 
International Theatre Socicty of Jondon, 
alao ot the Bombay Work Guill, ant of 
several other Associitions and societies 
Publvations Tho Heromea of Ancient 
Persia, Stories Retold trom the Shahnime ot 
Virdansl (Cambridge 1990), and = many 
artickhs on franian subjects im popular and 
ecficntifie journals dddress Sunny House, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 


PERRIER, Most Riv I ruprmann § J, Citho 
lie Archbishop of Cueutta, since 1924 6 
Antwerp, 22 S pt 1873 Joind Society 
ot Jcsus, 1897, nominated Suapemor of Jcsuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913 Consccratcd Co 
adjutor Bishop, Dee 1921 Garand Cross 
Order of th Crown | Gertnd Crass Oidcs ot 
Tcopold tdidir ss 32 Purk Stree t Caleutta 


PHITGARA, KAAN BAHApOR JWAVASTE JAw 
SuUPDN,¢ LL & 24 Nov I87? m Avanbu 


aq@ oof Mr Jehenszirshaw Ardtshir Tuk 
yarkhan Lauc Surat and Bombay 
BStartcd cimer 8 uh Inspector of 


Pohec in Bombuy City CED and gradually 
went through all grades of the City CID 
Wis promoted to Indim Pole Scrviec an 
1928, ind has since been Doputy Commuisaioncr 
of Polia@ in Charme Special Branch of the 
Bombs CLD Reccived medal of the Royal 
Viitorinin Order trom Wo| M = sthe hing 
Linpcror 3932 crotfad WKhan Siuheb 1912 
Ahan Bahidt 1916 Kuso TF Wind Mekal 
First Class (923 0 appointcd Justice ot the 
Peatc, 1924 yppointed Companion of the 


Tinperal Seavice Order, 1926 appointcd 
Officcr of the Most Pscctlont Order of the 
British Lmpire 10317) C1 , 1933  stddress 


2, Winter Row, Milibir Hill, Bombiy 


PREIT Jinanetn Bowantry, Werehant and 
until recentl, Millowner and tent dor th 
Petit group of millk of 2hst) August P879 


Bele St Xarorsand )orf ish institution 
lon Prost ney Malstrite (1004 19) Mom 
Ixr bombay Poostative Council (lOLb 3h) 
Bombay Mumapal Corporution (2901 30) 
Ktombaiy  finprovemonf Poud (1920 30) 


Bombay Development boar lb) 20 34) Rowdy LOELMAN, Cirarrks 


ot the Victoria Fabilee tC ahiieal Pnsditate 
1913 $3) Boud of the cll bombay Cotton 
Neca (1900 17) Malb Owns Punclot the 
esst India Colton Assecrition Ftd (4920 21) 
the old in ian National Con,iwess and its 
provincial excative (180s POLS) the Surat 
Congress Convention (1909) th Indian 
Flame Tuk League andit senccutise (191 > 20) 
the National liberal Pcdorition anid itsexceu 
tise (2018 20) the Tn dlacnous 
Committe, (1915 17), the Bombay Prosidancy 
poner clnT ommutter (LOIS 29) the Pndu trial 
Yeputis Comimittec (W021) the Rent Control 
Committer (1916-20) the J vase Committee 
(1921-24), the Unive 
(1924-25), the Bombay Provangal Kranchise 


Ah 


Tndustiic a! 


| 


rity Reforms Committe j 
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Committee (1931) the Governors Hospital 
Commitice (192630) the Committees of 
Manizemcnt of all the Petit Chatitis and 
Institutions and of other public fnstitutiogs, 
too nim cons to mention Lellow of tie 
Bombay University (1025 34) Triater, 
Pace Punchayat ot Bombay (1916 34) 
Dhue Pary Chief Matrimonial oust, 
Bombty (1900 20) 0 Prosefent of the Sadian 
Tochant Chander (1910 20) of fhe Pombay 
Mill owners Ass tiition twlee (L915-16 
nd $928 29) of the Indium Industihil Con 
ference (F905) af the Bombay Co operative 
Conterence (941) of the tombiy  Toxtih 
A socjittiom (O10) Op ofthe SPC A ind the 
Judy Sikatbir Fetot Hospital for Animals 
(Sime 29 3) oth DD Po tif Mahabl shwat 
Fibbuy( ine 1Obodandotth Gavin Uttejak 
Mandi (24s0 20) Sie Prosident of the Bom 
Pay Preadcney  S sacintion Canec t9t5) 
Fotmder wud ba od nt ofthe Indian Progics 
SIN Fobra noun the bombay Progressive 
Association (ing 1920) fth I S P fit 
Prvrg G neta Hospital (sine 1912) of the 
Pomlay Rat Daya Assoctvtion (P9OD O&) 
ob oth Iw Anni bamine ty diet Fund 
(900 OT) tf th New dhih School for 
fair) Bombry (ane) 1927) ft the | Inter 
nats nal School Clab C aimee @€9 cy ck the 
Punhib bohal bund (boro li) obth = Dembay 
Public A tivities bond (sine 0) 2) ot the 
Sod Ptit bie Jatnary and Pnble Tad 
Jallimort’ (sine 1910) ci th BoD Petit 
Pubiu Pobinty Wandvi Sart Distiret (sine 
106) of the Undt on Poon mag Soaety (tots 
0) a th Inhan Cum nev bart Retorm 
Powe (P0204) of th hombay Svinphonsy 
and Cham) op Or a stra child 28) and of the 
tndiin Daly Wail (ttle bt) Lounder ane 
View Prosi ontooal th Lan torts Vs oe ration 
(92 00) and ot th Sanit Su tha Vandal 
(1)}> 2#) bound bound Wetnaangs Proste 
of the Vi tome Woon Schoc) tor th = blind 
(sing 1D0 ) of the South Urea ind Pransv atu 
Indian Punds (l907 7) ) of the Emmy rid Tadiin 
Cstuvo nshup | Assoctition (91s o2) of fly 
Bombuy Clicna Te (MOV S7) ot the 
7 vyoustrnun Asso ritian (1905 10) orth Zora 
wstisin bulla. Socwts (2902 19) and ot the 
Sour ts forth promotion of hj ou TD ine 
tion amonest Zoroastiiins (1dOL bf) Is 4 
Progucs ive Radice tin polities uo dos student 
of pullic que Gions ond has af differ nt dimes 
wziven Viderne Ob far various hoval Cammis 
sions oand Publi Cotunattees tel dress 
Petit Inulin Hornby Road tert bombay 


LARLF BEVAN, CTN 
b. 9 September 1666 om 1926, Amy widow 
oi} John Wilham dfengley doccwed, lite 
Ducctor of Indian Govt Ick srapha and d 
of Rev Edwin Pope dcceascd formerly Vicar 
ot Paddock Wood Kent ind Rector of Lat 
chingdon TLsacx Ladue  VPovatcdy mds at 
Jainity Colle ge Cimbudze, Advocate, 
Calcutta 1L Court 1892 and of Chict Court, 
Punjab, 1892 Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1009 , Judge of the Nigh Court, Lahore, 
from Apriito Aug 1920 and from Oct 1920 
toleb 1921) Founda int tirst Mister of the 
Lahore Hunt 1903 0 Pablaatons “Report 
on Fiands ind Bribery mm the Commisstriat 
Department’: ** P, WD Contract Manual” 
(Revisod Edition) Adidlvess, Lahore 
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PETRIE, Str Daviv, CIE, CVO, CBE, 
Chalrmian Public Service Commission, 
India, 193236 b 1879 Educ Abc rdeen 
Univ Ent Ind Police 1900 , 
Arst Dir, CID, Simla 1911312, Spee 
duty with Home Dept, 19151919, on 


special duty with H RH the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921, on staf of H BR H the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22, Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore, Member of the 
R Comma on Public Services 1928, Director 
Intelligence Bureau Home Department 
Government of India, 1924 31, appointed 
Member, Public Service Commission, Tudi. 
April 193] Chairman Tndian Red (Cross 
Society and St John Ambulance Association 
and Chief Commiasioncr for the Linpiie of 
India of St John Ambulince Brigade Over 
Reis, Anizht of Grace of St John of Jerusa 


km 1933 Address c/o Jloyds Bank 
} mbay 

PIIKAFALMIY Sim Jamrs Storr, kt |; 
(MG CTL (VO CBI DSO Chet! 


(ontre Her of Stores b 10 Nov 1882 Jomed 
the service 1909 a9 clectne inspector 
electrical enginecr, 1911 €( VO 1931) on 
military scerview 19101919 Deputy Director 


ot Works Jlectmeal and Mechanical Sections | 


Mcsopot ima 1916 C1 FE 1920 (mef Control 
Jer of Stores, Indtan Stores TX partment, 1922 
on foreign service under Ceylon Government 
1228 CMG 1930 = Knighthood 1930 
Adit as Ihe Indian Stones Department 
Govirnmeat of Indis, Simla and Dihu 
SORABIT NUSSER 
STR AP TP Ccrtifle ute 1 Associate 
ot Bankers (Tondon) 1910 
Minaging Dnector Cen 


POCHKHANAW ALA 
WANTI 
of the Institute 


tral Tank of Indian Hid 
b ® Ausust TBS} w Bal 
Sikerbat huttonjy Flue 


New Hi S hool ind St 
Wise rs Coe ge Bom 
Pas Joined the Choartercd 


Anatrajia 
and  <vfter 
Bunk — for 


Bink of India 
and = (Cfiuna 
aaiving the 
7yvouh and the fonk of 
Indiv for & veurs founicd 


the Central Bank of India Was appomtcd 
member ofthe Government Scaumitics Re 
habitat on Committers Ds the Government 
of India in 1921) appointed = Chatrman, 





(cyton duanking Commession April £934 
Appainted = Churman | Tndustrial J iniunce 
Comuittce TP 1934 Anishted 1934 
Address ducna Vista Mauine Parade 


Worh Rom)ny 


MAJOR GFNIRAL SyYPNTY BoxTon 
DSO (1916), © B (1930), Legion d 
Honneur (France) 1317, DP A AQMG 
Southern Command Poona 0b 9th kcbruary 
1879 m Dorothy Ashby Danial 1925 due 
St Paul's School and Christ’s College Camb 
ridge Joincd 18th Royal Irish, 1901, 
58th Rifl)es] } (1A) 1904, N W Frontier 
of India. 1908 (operations against Mohmands), 
Staff College, 1914 Great War Irance 1014 
to Dic 1917 Palestine, 1018101919 Brevet 
of Lt Colonel, 1919, RBrevet of Col, 1921, 
Commandant 49th Hydérabad Regiment, 
1924, Commanded Lanny Brigade, 1026, 
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Commander Razmak Brigade, 1920, Major- 
General, 1930 Commander, Wazsiristan 
District 1931, DA & QMG 9 Command, 
1934 Colonel 4/19th Hyderabad Regiment, 
1931 Address Poona 


POSA, MauNe, 18 O (1911), KSM 1898. 


b Toungoo, 13 May 1862 due St Paul's 
ROM Sch Loungoo Asstt to Civil Officer, 
Ningyai Column II, B Expeditionary Meld 
Force, 1885-87, Burma Medal with clasp, 
1886 87 Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial Ser since 1911 Interpreterto Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma, Jan 1906, 
Aleo to three Viceroys, 1898, 1901, 1808; 
Dist Judge, 1916 Offg Divisional Bessions 
Judge 1918 Retired, June 1918 Asstt Dir 
Recruiting, July to Dec 1918, Mentioned in 
despatches Addrese Thatcno 


PRADHAN Sirk GovVIND BaLwaNntT, Kt BRA, 


1} 2B, Advouite (OS) b May 1874 m™ 
Ramabar d ot Mi P IW} Pradhan, retired 


Assistant knygineer Ldue BJ High Schoo) 
Thina, Liphinstone Colleze and Govt law 
School, Bombay  Practised at Thana, 


bicame Public Prosecutor of holaba, 1907, 
resigned in 1920 for 20 years a wember of 
Jhans Municipality for several ) ears Ita Vice 
President and for 7 years itselected President 
Member of District Local Hoard, Thana for 
3 years was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt Co operative Credit Bank, President, 
Thana Dist Boy Scouts Movement is one of 
the Vice Presidents of the Chandrasenai 
kayastha Prabhu community elected at the 
Indore Parishad elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924 re elected in 1926 by the 
Shana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non Mahomedan Rural Constituency Minis 
ter of lorest and Ixelse 1927 28, Finance 
Member ot Bombay Government 1928 1932 
(rcated Knight in June 1931 (Birthday 
Honow Jast) Chahman Reception Com 
mutteo AN Luths Conference 1932 and 
Maha Sabha (Conf nace Bombay 1933, 
Conf red tith of | Uht Promoter of Parth ’ 
by Shr Jageiadguru Shinkarachaiya in 1934 

and Chaumnan of the Reception Committee of 
All Indii Ant! Communal Award Confer nee 
Bointay in 1034  fddress  Balsant Dag 
fhang Labunium Road Gamdevl Bombay 


‘'PRAMATILANA1H, BANKRJFA Professor Dr 


MA (Cal) I 8¢ Loon (Lond) Tarrtister- 
at Law Member  Comslative Assembly 

Miuto Prof ssor of fconomius Calcutta 
University sincc 1920 35 President, Council 
of Post Graduate Icaching in Arts Calcutta 
University, 1931 33 & Novembtr 1879 
Fdue. at Presidcncy College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Teonomics Kngland 
Professor in the Bishops City, Ripon and 
Scottish Church Colleges Calcutta 1005 1914, 
Delegate th the Congross of Universities, 
Oxford, 1921 , Member, Bengal Legis Couwn- 
cli, 192330, Lellow, Calcutta Unlversity; 
Member of the Syndicat, Calcutta Univoral 

192335 Dean Faculty of Arter, Calcut 

University 192930 Prisadcnt, Bengal Leo 
nomic Sockity since 1927 Mcimber Bengal 
Unrmployment Knquiry Committee 1923, 
Prosidont Vangal Co operative Organisation 
Socuty since 1930 President Tudian Eno- 
noinkk Conferences, 1930 Vite President 
Congiess Nationalist Paty Hengal , Mamber 
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Bengal Board of Lconomict Enquhy Publica 
trons A study of Indian Economus Kirst 
Edition (1911), Pubhe Administration in a 
Anciunt (India, Hiscal Polwy in Indias a 
History of Indian laxation Indian Linance 
in the Days of the Company and Provincial 
Kinanct in India = Jndlan Budgits Military 
Expenditure in India (in preparation) 
Addrisg 3 Asutosh SHA Lane Calcutta 


PRASAD Honatr Kunwar Sir JaAqGvisi 


ht (raat) CST CIL,OBL,MA (Oxon) 
OBE (1919) CLL (1928) CST (1831) 
Member of the Vinroys Executive Council 
6 Jan 17 1880 Ekdue Allahabid University 
Tincoln College, Oxford Assstint and 
Joint Magistrate, Munstritc id Collector 
19031919 Provincual Reforms Officer 1920 
Secretary to Government UP 1921 1927 
Chicf Secrctary to Gosernm nt uP 


1927193) =Resizgncd Indian Civil Scivice 
April 1033 Home Mmbr to UP 
Gove miment 1933 Mcumber Vucroy 4 
Lxccutne¢ Council, 1985 Address Delly 
and Simla 

PRASAD, Raginpra MA MT 6 3 Ike 
1838 Blue Prosidcncy Cola Calcutta 
Vakil, Hivh Court till 1920  Protessor 


Univ Law College Calcutta 101310 Member 
Senate of Patna University since its tounda 
tion resigned in pursuance of non ©) operation 
resolution Sccrctary and President, Bihat 
Provincial Congress Committe tor several 
years Pacsident Bihar Provincial Cont rene 
1920 and 1929 Vice Chance Hon Bihar V1 
yapith tounded Pitns Jaw Woeckly 
Gencral Sccrctary Reception Conunittar Gaya 
Congress 1922 President 48th Session Indian 
National Cougress held in Dombay Octob 1 
1934, President) Bihar Contial Relig Com 
mittcr Address Patna 


PRSCE, LILUrTeNANT GFNERAT SIR HINR\ 
LDWARD AP RHib ACB (CMG DSO, 
PSC, Indian Army 6 30 Nov 1974 ¢ 8 
of lat Lt Col Douglas Davidson Pryce 
Indian Army of Penns Rochs, Withyham 
Sussex m Alice Louisa Pugh d of R Fk H 
Pugh Laq, two sons Fduc  Jiimity Coll | 
Gknalmond and RKRMC Sandhuist 
Licut Indian SC 1805) 2nd Licut Indian 


Army, 1806, Licut 1897 Captain 1904 |B 


Major 1913) Lhkut Col (Brevet) 1916 
(Subst ) 1918, Col (Brey) 1910, (Subst ) 
1920, Major Gencral, 1925, Tieut General 


1931, GSO 2 India, 191214 DAQMG 

Fran, 1914-15 AA and QMU Hom 
lorus (Icemp) 1915, GS OT Homme Lorces 
and France, 191517, Brig Commandcr 
France, 101718 &rved lint 1903 04 
(Mcdal) , aedage eas acven times, croix dc 
Gurie Tk lge) Commandant, Senior Officers 
School, India, (iemp) Gol Commandant 
1921 D of 8 & T India 1925 to 1029, 
GOC Praldency and Assam District, India 


2ni | 


g3t 


arca of 1,1798q mics and popul stion of 400,594 
and has been ruled by tho Londaiman dynasty 
for centuries ‘Salute 11 guns. Address 
New Palacc, Pudukkottal 


PUDUMJLE, NownoskE , lst Olase Sardar of 


Deccan, Bombay, CIE. 0b. 1841. Educ 
Poona Coll undcr Sir Cdwin Arnold, war 
Mem. of Bombay Leg, Council, Promoter 
and Ohairipan of sevcral Industrial and 
Banking Companis, Address Pudumje 
House, Poona 


PURjJHOLAMDAS THAKURDAS Sir, kt 


(19.3), C 1 L (1919), M B E Cotton Merchant. 
6 30th May 1879 JLdue HKiph. Coll 
Bombay Membcr Jnodian Retrenchment Com: 
wnittee Due tor Rosary) Bankot India Mem 
Tor Royal Commission on Indian Giarency and 
Pinan (10.6) Deh zat fo Round Lable 
Cont tone (1930 33) fa sident Toast India 
Cotton Asso tition td tress Sunceta 
Ril, Rowl Malabar Mill 


RADHAKRISHNAN SIRS, Kt (1931) MA 


D 11t1 (Hon) Prote sor of Compalative 
Rol ,on Oxford University 1056 Vice 
Chand clor Andina University Waltair 
King George Vo Protess 1 of Philussphy 
andi President Post Gridutte Counal in 
Arts Calautta’ Umivcrsity, Member of 
the International Committce on Intellec 
tuul Co operation 6 Sth Sept 1888 7 duc 
at the Madris ( hiistian College Tor sume time 
Professor of Philosophy Tresidency Collene 
Madras Mysore University Upton Tccturer in 
Comparative Religion Manchester Colle ac 
Oxford Hibbert Lectuicr, 132919380 Pub 
heutions Philosuphy of  Kablndranvth 
Ligore The Reazn of Relizion m Contem 
Orary Philosophy Indian Thilosophy an the 
Ibrary of Philosophy Philosophy of the 
Upinishads Jhe Hindu Vicw of Jife The 
Rehgion wo necd = =halki or the Juture of 
Ciuvilisition * Hast und Westin Rehgionon 
“An Idealist View of Luc artich ” 
Indian Philosophy in Tneycdopae ua Titan 
nica and several others) on Philosophy 
and Religion in Mind Jnternational Journal 
of Ithics, Hibbreit Journal, etc  slddrees 
University, Waltair 
ALTUDDIN AHMAD Mavlvi Sir, kt (1932) 
Barat Law JP Fduc Deccan Collcge, 
Poona ind = University Colec.t, London 
Was caled to the Bur at the Middle Tample in 
1892 = Practised for some yeus at the Puvy 
Cound) AS a journalist was ai mguiar 
contributor to the MNenctecnth Century 
Dhe Times rnd The Pall Mall Gazette 
holder of Quecn Victoris Dimond Tubliice 
Medi) Kirst elected to Bombay Cound 
1909, 1ppomfted Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in Junc 1928 and = rm ippcinted 
Minwstcr Bombiy Govirpncnt in Nov 1030, 
resigned In 1932 Adina Poonr 


1929-1080, GOC Deccan District 1030 320 RAGHAVLNDRA RAO THt Hon Mk L 


Offg GOC in Chicf, Southan Command 
India, 1941-32, Appoint(d Mast r Gc ncral of 
the Ordnance in India 1934 Address 

Army Headquartirs, Jndea, New Delhi and 
Simla 

PUDUKKOTTAI, His HWicHN¥ss 821 BatmAD 
AMBA DaS HaJa RagagorpaLA TONDAIMAN 
BAHADUR, Raga OF 5.1922 Installed 19th 


November 1928, Minor ‘he State has an] 


Tarrister at Law Home Mimbcr Govern- 
ment of Central Provinces Jd Bilaspur 
and Enzi od Practise d as lawye1 in J>tlag- 
pur President Provingal Congicss Com 
mitteo Lk«ted memixr, € ! Council since 
1924 Leadei, Swarajya Jar twice Minister, 
( P Government appomtcd Home Member 
wn 1930 Ag Governor, 1936 Addrise 


becretariat, Nagpur 
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RAHIM, Ton ox, srk Auburn, MA. (1919). 
K.OST (2924) President, Legislative 
Assembly, bb. September, Ls07. mm, Nisar 


Fatima Beynm, Edue: Government High 
Schoul, Midnayore, Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, Culled to the Bar (Middle tet Hd 
1800; practised as Advocate, Calcutta ; 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; 
Fellow, Madras University since 1908 
Member of the BR. Commission on Public 
Services, 1913-15; olficiuted as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July Octuber 1910 and July w 
October 1919. Publicction:  ‘ Principles 
of Mahomedan Jutisprudcice.”’ Member, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal, 
1020-25 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Counell, 
1925-20; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party; Minister on two occasions for short 
pees Member, Legis. Assembly 1931; 
eade: of the Independent Party in the 
Assembly fiom 1931; now leader of tho 
* Opposition ’’ in the Assembly; Member 
of the Joint Pailiamentary Committeo in 
Mngland. Address; 217, Lower. Cucular 
wad, Calcutta 
RAHIMTOOLA, Fazau IBRARIM, B.A., J.P., 
Merchant (Mexs1s. Fazalbhal Ibrahim and 
Company, Limited). 6. 2lst October 1805. 
m. Jalnabai, d, of Alimahomed Fazalbhoy. 
Ldue.* St. Xavicr’s High School and College, 
Bombay. Membcr, Bombay 
Corporation, 1919; Member, Schocls Com- 
mitteo, 1920; its Chairman in 1923 and ayain 
in 1926; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
1921; Membor, Advisory Committee, Bomba; 
Dovelopment Department, 1922; Momber, Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed to advise Govern- 
ment about Liquor shops in Bombay City, 
1922 ; was appointed by Government of India 
on Bombay Securities Committee; Member ot 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber since 1921 ; Member of Executive Counc) 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Assoc ta- 
tiou: a lane of the Corporation on 
rh. 2. C. 1. Railway Advisory Council, 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso- 
clution; Member, Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways, Kaihway Toard; Member, 
Haj Inquiry Committec, 1920; Chairman, 
Rewption Committce of the Bombuy Presi- 
denty Mustim Educational Conference ; Presi- 
dent, Mombay residency Urdu Teachers’ 
Conference; Director, Sultania Cottun Manu- 
facturing Co., Director, Tata Construction Co., 
Ltd, ; represented Bombay Government on 
the Oommittec ot Sir Harcourt Butler 
Tochnalogical Institute to adviso Government 
of U. P,, Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
m Conference; Sceretary, All-India 
Minorities Conference: Mumbcr, Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Council ; Director, 
Tata tron & Stcel Co., Ltd., Bombay Hicctric 
Supply & Tramways Co., Utd., Automobile 
Acceptance Corporation ; Member, Standing 
Committee for Haj and East Indian Associa- 
tion, London, Member, Legislative Assembly 
1926-1930; appointed Member of tho Indian 
Tariff Board, 1930. Appointed Ag. Presklent, 


indian Tariff Board, Nvvember 1932. 
uilding, 


Address: Yemail LB Horaby Road, 
¥ort, Wombay. 
BRAHIS OOLA, Siz Teraniu, G.B,E., K.C.8.1., 


O.1.%., U,B., (1086), &. May 1862 ; jolned his 


Munieipa) | 


—— 


RAJWADE, MAJOR-GENERAL, 


RAMADAS PANTULU, 
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elder brother Mr, Mahomedbhoy Rahitmtovla 
in 1580; centered Bombay Manicipal Co pura- 
tion in 1802; President of Corporation 1890 ; 
Momber of the Bombay City Immovement 
Trust for 20> years from 1808+: Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council), 1809-1916; 
Member, Lmperial Legislative Council 1012 ; 
President, Flscal Commission 1921 ; Member 
of Bombay Taxecutlve Council in charge of 
Education and Local Self-Government 3918- 
1923; President, Legislative Council 1028- 
1926; Member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour ; President, Legislative Assembly 
(1031); resigned In 1938, Address: Pedder 


Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
RAJA TRIBHOVANDAS JAGJIVANDAS, M.A,, 
iL.B., Dewan, Porbandar State — b. 6 Nov. 


1893) mm. Miss Taralaymi, R. Khandedia, 
Educ, : Bahadurkhanyji High School, Juagad ; 
Bahauddin College, 
Junagad; Wilson College, 
Kombav and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay. = Lecturer 
in History sn Wilson College 
(1014-16), Natb Dewan 
and Suarnyayadhish, 
Wankaner State (1917-20); 
Deputy Revenue Comimis- 
sloner, Jinagad State 
(1920-21), Wluzur Personal 
Assistant and Revenue 
Minster, Lindi State (121-1030) 5 appointed 
Dewap, Lunewada State (1930); epolnld 
Foreign and Political and Yinance Minster, 
Bikaner, January (1933); reverted to {ama- 
wada, July (1033); appointed Dewan, 
Porbandar State, Auguyt (1934), Addrse, 
Po: bondal (hathiawar). 





RAJAN, THE Won. MR. V.T., B.A. (Oxon.), 


Bar-at-Law, M.L.C., Minister ot Public Works, 
Government of Madras. b. 1892. Kdue- 
Ley’s School, Cambridge, Jesus College, 
Oxford, called to the Bar in 1917 (Inner 
Temple), Went to England in 1909 and 
returned to Indla in 1910 and commenced 
ractice In Madura. Is a member of the 
ig Sabon Mudaliar family. Elected to 
the first, second and third Madras 1 egislative 
Councils by Madura (General-Rural) cunstl- 
tucucy when on all the threa occasions he 
topped the pulls; fourth time he was elected 
to the Council unopposed ; Membor of 8.1.L.F.; 
a commissioned officer of the Indian 
Territorial Force, Addreas: “ Valayam 
House,” Tallakulam, Madura. 


RAO Rava 
GANPATLAO RAGHUNATH Rasa Maswih- 
I-kHAS BAnAVTE BaAvUKAT-JONG, C.B.HL, 
A.D.C., Ariry Member, Gwallur Govt., awi 
Inspector-General, Gwallor Army ; Member of 
the Council of Regency ; ranks a8 Yirst Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency and in U.P. 
of Agraand Ondh. 4. Jan. 1884. m, Dr. Miss 
Nagubai Jushi, @. of Sir Moropant Joshi of 
Nagpur. duc: Victorla . Address : 
or. 

v., B.A, B.1., 
Advycate, Madras. 6 Oct, 1878, a 
Mudras Christian Colicge, Member, Ooun- 
ci] of State since 1025, Leader Sadlaredaae > pg 
Party in the Council of Stato since 1926; 
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Preside ut MadiasProvinual (oe ocr ttincBanl, BRAMAKRISHNA RLDDT THAMBATLAPALLE 


Ttd Picsntent Madras Provincial (> operative 
Union and Prsdcat South Indis Co opera 
tive Insyurance Sociity J td, Memberof senate 
fadras Univaisity, Pidsident Indian Pr) 
vincial Co opaative Danks Associition and 


All India (0 operative Institutis Ass cin 
tion = Member Ccntral Committe Inter 
navionsl Co opaative Alliance london 


Dolo gue to th 4th Intcrnuttonal (> opera 

tive Congiess held nS ptomber 193410 Jon 

don, Member Ccontral Janking Taqury 
(ummittcc, Meamber of — th (Govern 

img Body of the Imp ial Gouna of Agti 

cultural Rescarch Mimber All indi. Con 

gress Commuttcc anl President Madris 
Andhra Distrat «Congress = Committce 
Publacatvons  Commentarics on the Madris 
T stato Land Act (land Junurces) Address 

larhatbagh, Myliporc Midras 


RAMAIYA A MA _ IchHlow of the Royal Loo 
nomic Socvicty (London) Advocate Madduri 
Adviser, Madura Ramnad Chimber of 
Commerce Director, Durcaw of I conomie 
Rescarch 6&6 1804 mm Kamivbai d 
krishna Iyer of Tiruyarur T luc §=Mad1as 
Chustian Collcze, and Maras Jaw 
Gollege Gave ovidence before the Tndian 
laxation Inguiry Committec (13924 25) and 
the Currency Commisaton (1925 26) “ cuictary 
Madurs District People s Assoution 1925 
to 1927 hiequcntly contribulis to the 
british Pitas articles on Indian sul jects 
Lepeclally economic and finanval J ublua 
tone A Nation’! Syatim of laxation, 

Monetary  HKetorm in India’ Law 
of Selo of Goodsin India’) (0mm ntuy 
on the Reserve Tonk of Indiv Act 
Address Jakshmu Vilasam Siodayrt Strcet 
Maduri S Indis 


RAMAN, Sin CHANDRASIRHARA VENHKATA, Kt, 
MA Hon PhD (brieburg) salon LID, 
(Glasguw) and (Bombay), Hon DSc (Cal 
cutta) (Benares) (acca), (Madras) and 
(Paris) 1 RS Awarded Nobel Prize foi 
Physics es) Ducctor, Indian Insti 
tute of Sulencuc, Bangslore 6 7th November 
1880) mm ~Lohasundarvunmal duc AV N 
Voll ge, bar essce fara snd Prosidcncy Colle at 


Madras Lntolld Officor, Indiin Linunce | 
) pt 190717 Palit Prof ¢alcutta Univ 
1917 83) Non Sry, Indian Association | 


for the Cultivation of Sconce 19/933 Burtish 
Agsoclation Lecturcr (Loronto) 1024 Ke 
gearch Assovlate, California Institute of 
Vechnology, 1924 Presidint Indian Sclence 
Congress 1928 Matcucd Medallist Rome 
7920 , Hughes Medallist of tho Royal Souety 
(1980), Fellow of the Institut. of Physics 
Asiatic Sockty of Bengal Hon Mem = Ind 
Math Soc, Indian Chemical Society, and 
Patna Med Assoc , Hon Fellow, /wich Phys 
Boa and Royal Phil Sat filasxgow 7 ublaa 
one Kaporiment Uo Investigations = on 
Vibrations, ‘Lhcory of Bowed Instruments , 
Molecular Dilfraction of  tizht Music 
Tnetrumonts, A ray Studies «= and numerous 
scientific peppers in the Indlun Journal of 
Physlog which waa c8tabhshed by him and ta 

feh and Amerfoan journals Prosidcat 
(nedian Avadutry of Scienus 1084  iddreas 
Indian Institute of Suicne:, Bangaloie 


RAMASWAMI AIYAR, 


NabLAlA REppI, LDA BL MLA, Vakil 
6b Aug 1800 m Syainalamma due 

Chistian Colkyc Madras, ond law College, 
Madras Vice Progidont Taluka  Loard, 
Chittoor Member Dastru t Board, Municipal 
Board Cluittoo. Hon Asstt li gistrar of 
Lo op ritive Socictis Chittoor, Secretary, 


Dist Cooperative Lederation Chittoor, 
Prosilent, Jcmple Committee Chittoor, 
President laluka Loard Madanayp ile, 


Munber ladthitive Asscmbly since 1980 
SuoIetary Tx mocritic party, Jeg Aseembly 
Adirces Madanapille Madras Presidency 


SiR CHETPAT P, 
KCK (1925) BA, BL CIL 
(1923) Member Government of India, for 
Conmerco anil Railways b 12 Nov 1879 
m Sitalakshnl d ot € V = Sundram Sastr: 
and Sister of Justice Kumaragwam Sastri 
Iduc Weolcy (olloge Presticney College and 
law College Madras Lnoglish and Sanskrit 
University Przeman Eorolkd as Vakil, 
1903 and as Advocate, 1923 kor many 
ycars member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committeo , Tellow and Syndic of 
Madras University, Trustees of various 
educational institutions Secretary to Ooncress, 
1917 18, connected with the National Con- 
Gress until 1918 Gave evidence before Joint 
Pirlamentary Committet on Reforms, 1919, 
also bitore Mcston and Southborough Com 
mittees Member of Committee to dmft 
Regulations for Madras under the Raform Act 
Represcnted Madras Presidency at War 
Conference Delhi Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City cf Madras 1920 Advocate General, 
1920-1923 Member, kxecutive Council 1923 
Dilivercd the Convocation Addriss Univer- 
sity of Madras 1924, Scmor Mumbcir and 
Vice Fresidc nt, Lxecutive Council Apml 1925 
Represented India at the League of Natlous 
Assumbly at Cctneva as a substitute delegate 
In 1920 and as dilegite in 1027 Resamed 
practice wt the Bur March 1928 Appeared 
before the Butler Committee on Dchalf of 
some of the Indian Statcs, April 1928 deIi- 
vercd the Shii Arishny Rajcndra Jubike 
Lccture to the Mysore University July 1928 
App arcd in the Patiala Faqury tor HH the 
Mahiray, of Patiala along with Sir ey 
Bahadm Sipru Ilected to the Le z1slative 
Assembly by the Tanjore Inchmopoly 
Constitucncey, 192) Licctcd to the Council 
of Stat fiom Madrasa Presidtucy, 1930, 
Dolegate to the Indian Round Jable Confe 
rence and Memlarof the Iederw Structure 
Committee 1930 Law Member Governor- 
Generals Lxeeutive Counci) 1931, Logal 
and Constitutional Adviser to H Tho 
Maharaja of Iravancure Di livcred the Delhi 
University Convoc ition address 1931 Tagore 
Taw Iacturer Cal University (932 Member of 
tho Consultatavo ¢ ommittec of the Rouad 
[able Conforcncea 1032 Member of 
Gavorumonut of lodia for Ccmimerce and 
Railways, 1932 Clianman of Connnittes 
annoliied by tho (himber of Princes to 
consider the White Paper 1933 Member of 
the Jomt Select Committee of Varhament, 
1933, Deltgate to the Werld Leunonile 
Contureocs 133 = Draftid a new Constitution 
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for Kashmir, 1934 Appointed Member of 
Wheeltr Committee for the reorganisation of 
the Government of India Se erctariat Member 
of the Govt, of India Committee on Secretariat 


Procedure 1985-86 Publications Various | 
pamphlet and articles an Financia) and | 
Literary topus. Address The Grove 


Cathedral Madtas , and Dc Lisl) = Ootacamitund 


RAMESAM, Sig VeEra, B.A., B.L., rm tired 
Judge High Court, Madras. b 27. 
July 1875. m Lakshminarasamma., dur, | 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll., | 
Madras, and Law Coll, Madras Practised | 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from | 
1896 to 1900, at Madras 1900-1920, Govt.| 
Pleader 1916-20, appointed Judge, 1920 | 
Address. Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, Madras, | 


RAMPUR, Ligvr Wis HiGHNgss 
¥ ARZAN D-I-DILPIZIR-I-DAULAL-I-] NGI ISHIA, 
MUKHLIS -UD-DAULAD, NASIR-U L- MU LK, | 
AMIK-UL-UMRA, NAWAB Sa\FD MOHAMMAD! 
Raza ALI KHAN BAHADUR, MvS1AID JUNG | 
b. 17th Nov 1906 Sucoceded 20th June: 
1930 State hus area of 802 54 square miles. 
and population 464,019. Permancnt Salute 
15 Guns. Address . Rampur State, U P 


RAMUNNI MENON, Sirk KonxKOTH, of Konkoth 
House, Tinhur, Cochin, State. South India, 
Member, (ounal of State Kt, er 1933, 
Inwan Hahadur 1927, MA  $ ((Cantab),' 
Vice-Chancellor, University ot Mardas, 0 . 
Tinhur, 14 September 1872,” V K Kalani 
Amina, ot Minhur, two «6 and one d Hdue 
Maharaja’s College Tanahkulain, Presidency 
College, Madias, Ohrist’» College (scholar), 
Cambridge Entered the Madias Radu 
Department 1898, Prot of Zoology 1910, 
retired 1927 Connected with the Madras 
University since 1912, Vice-Chancellor 
1928-34, Litt Member of the Senate, nomi- 
nated to the Madras Legislative Counal 
on two occasions, = represented — the 
Madras University at the Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire at DCdinbuigh, 
1931, Chairman, Inter-University DBoard 
1932-33 , Vice-Chancellor, Madras University 
since 1928, Address. Vepery, Madrap 


RANCHHODLAL Str CHINUBHAI MADHOW- 
LAL, Seond  LDaronet, cr. 1913 6 18 
April 1006. s of 1st Baronet and 
Sulochana, d. of Chunilal Khushalhal. ¢ 
father, 1916 m 30th November 1024 
with Tanumati, d. of Javerlal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad (Father was first 
member of Hindu commuaity to receive a 
Baronetcy) Hers< Sons, (1) Udavan 0b 
25 July 1929 (2) Kirtidev 6 15 March 1032 
A dau b 1926, d 1927 Address: “ Shanti 
kunj,”’ Shahibag, Ahmedabad. 
RANGACHARIAR, DEWAN BAHADUR TIRUVEN- 
KaTa, B.A., BLL. C.1. BE. (1925), since 
1920, Vakil, High Court, Madras. 6. 1865, m. 
Ponnammal, d. of S$, Rajagonala Alyengar of 
Srirangam, Hduc.: S P. G. College, Tri- 
chinopoly; Law College, Madras. School- 
master for 8 years; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891; Professor, Law 
1., 1898-1900; Member,Madras Corpn., since 
1008; Member, Madras Legis. Council. 1916- 
1919; Elected Momber, leg Assetubly till 
1935 Member, Indian Bar Committee; Mer. 
cantile Marine Committee; Esher Committee, 


ALEIAH | 
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Elected Dy. President, Leg. Assembly 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office; 
President, ‘Telegraph Committee, 1921; 
Meiaber, Frontier Committee; Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board. Represented India 
at the opening by H. R. H. the Duke of York 
of the Iederal Parllament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927; Chairman, Indian Cincmato- 
graph Committee, 1928. Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council, Chairman, Army Re- 
trenchimont Oommittee, 1931. Publications ° 
A book on Village Panchayats. Address 
Ritherdon Huuse, Vepery, Madras. 


RANGANATHAM, Aroot, BA, BL, 6b 29 
June 1870 kiduc. Chistian and Law 
Colleges Madras Entered (rovernment 


Service in 1901, resigned Deputy Collector- 
ship in 1915 entered Legislative Couneil 
my 1920 for Bellary Distiict re-elected mn 1923, 
3026 and 1930 Went to Logland a9 a metn- 
ber of the National Convention Dcputy in 
1924, Minister tor Development, Madras, 
December 1926 to Maich 1928, Hon Sec- 
retary, Young Men's Indian Association, 
Madras from 1916, Hon Organising Secretary 
and Treasurer Reconstruction League, 1928, 
Joint General Secretary, Theosophical Society, 
Indian Section, 1931-34 Member, General 
Council, Theosophical Society, 1954  Duirec- 
tot, India Sugars and Kefineries Ltd Hos- 
peta Minister for Development, Madias 
Publreations Ieditor, * Prajabandhu,” 
a Tcolucu Magazine devoted to the education 
of the Wlectorate Author of * Indian Village 
—as it 18”" “fhe World im Djistress,”’ 
India, from a Theosephist’s Point of View ”’ 
Address Theosophical Society, Adyar, Mad- 
14%, S.; Hospet, S India. 


RANGNERAR, Savpa SHANKAR, BA, LIB, 


Barnster-af Law, Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court b 20th December 1878, Chief 
Presidency Maaistrate, 1924, Acting Judge 
High Court, Bombay, 1926, 1927 and again 
in 1928; confirme’ April 1929. Address 
High Cowt, Bomba: 


RAO, VINAYEK GANPAT, B.A (Bom.), 1908, 


B.A,, LL... (Cantab.), 1913, called to the 
Bar ,1914. Professor of French atthe Liphin- 
stone College, Bombay. 6, 24 September 
1888. m. Mise B. R. Kothare, ad. of 
Mr. RB. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Educ: Eilphin- 
stone Middle School , Elphinstone High School, 
Elphinstone College: St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, (irenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinatone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Officer d’Academie, Prof. of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; joined the Educational Service; Prof. 
of French at the Elphinstone Colloge from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation; Ex- 
Ohalirman of the Schovis’ Committoe, Romba 
Municipality , District Commissioner, Muntcl- 

1 Boy Scouts Association; Fellow of the 

mbay University; Second Lieutenant 
in the University Training Corps. Address: 
347, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay (2). 
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RAU, Raguavrnpra, MA (Madras Univ) 

Kinangal Commissioner of Railways, b 
24 May, 1889 m Satyabhama Rau Fduc 
Kundapur High School, Mangalore Govt 
College and Madras ( hristian College. 1 nter 
ed the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
in 1912 as the 1csult of a competitive examina 
tion After serving in vinous accounts 
offices, entered the Government of Indha 
Secretariat Kjnanee Department in 1921 
After 5 years during whith he was Undcr 
Seeretary and Deputy Secretary in that 
Departmcnt and was attached to the Tee 
Commission as an Assistant Sccretary on the 
fin incial side, joined the Railway Department 
in 1926 Buame Director of Fiminece im 
1928 and officiated as | inancial Commiasioncr 
of Riilways tor the first time in 1929 and wis 
appointed substantively to that post in 1932 
Addrisa  Railwiy Tioard, Government of 
India, Delhi and Simi. 


RAY, SIR Prorutta CHANDRA KT,CILD, DSc 
Edin ), Ph D (Cal), Pultit Prof of Chemistry 
Iniv Coll of Sc Calontta, 6 Bxngal, 1861 
Educ Calcutta, Ldinburgh Univ Graduati d 
at Edinburgh D Sc 1487, Hon Ph D , Calcutta 
Univ 1908, Hon De, Durham Univ, 1912 
Yreaident, National Council of Lducation 
Indian Chemical Society, Tounder and 
Director, Dengal Chemical and Pharmageuti 
cal Works, Ltd Address Coll go of Scienco 


Calcutta 

RKADYMONNY, Sim JenANGmR CoOWASJ! 
JEHANGIR , see JEHANOIR 

RLDDT Sirk Vewhack Aurwa (Xe under 
VAENKATA AURMA REDD ) 

REED, Sm STANLEY KT, KBE, LLD 


(Glasgow) Liditor, The Times of India 
Bombay, 1907 1023. 6 Bristol, 1872 m 
1901, Lillan, @ of John Humphry of Bom 
bay Joined staff, Times of Indw, 1897, 
Sp Correspdt Zines of India and Daily 
Chronwle through famine districts of India 
1900, tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
In India, 1906-06, Amirs visit to Indla 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907, Jf Hon Sec 
Bombay Pres, King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Mcmorlalk, 2x Tt Col Commdg 
Bombay L H & preacnted Westorn Indla 
at Imp Press (Conftc, 1909 Address 
The Times of India Sitishury Squire House, 
kiect Strect Iondon L © 4 


RFID Ronurt Nur,M A (Oxon) CST (1984) 
Ci 19030, husers Hind Gold Medal, 1924 
Membr of Taxccutive Goundl) Pongal sinc 
1934 b 15 Daly 1883 m Amy Helen Disnes 

1909 Ldw = Muilscrn and Bi scnose Coll 

Oaford ICS 1906, arived in India 1907 
Asst Magte, Rengal Unde Seerctary, 
1114, IARO, 101619, Magt and 
Collector 1020 27, Seeretwry — Agriculture 
and Industrica Dc ‘aan nt 1927 28, Com 
missioner, Rajshahl Division 1930 — Offg 
Chuof Secretary, 1990 31, Member of I xecu 
tive Council, Bengal from Jan £934 Address 

Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta, Jhe Warren 
Thorpeness, Suffolk 

REILLY Laren Cosonnr SiR BRRN ARV AW DON 
hOMG (193t) CTH (1926) O BT (1918), 
Chi f Commasioncr, Reaklont and Commander 
la Chief, Adon 6 25th March [fae Fduc 


RIMBEDIOS, Monsranor JAMFS 


RICHVOND Ronrrnrt Dantrr CTF 


RIVETT CARNAC, 
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Ki dford School Joined Indian Army, 1902, 
ented Indian Pohtical Departmcot, 1908 , 
scrv¢d in India and Aden in various appoint- 
ments Offidatcd as Pohtical Risident. 
Adin 1925 and 1926 and as Resident and 
Commandcr in Chief Aden in 1930 and 1931 
Appuiutcd as Resident and (ommander in- 
(hicf in Maich 1921, and as Chef Com- 
missioner Adcn, in April 1932 Appointed 
as His Majesty s (ommissioncr and Pleni- 

t ntiary His Majesty the King of the 

emcn in December 1933 and concluded a 
treaty with the Yimen in Iebruary 1934, 


Addiess iAhv Residency, Aden 

REVIY, Henry DArcy CORNELIUS, 
Chicf Justice of the High Court of 
Mysore 1934 6 15th dJanutry 1876 
m to Mirgint Florence Wilkinson 
(1903) Educ Merchant ‘aylors’ School 


and Corpus Christi College Oxford Indian 
Crvil Service (Midras) ariived November 
1899 Registrar of the High Court, 
of Judictture at Madris, 19101913) District 
and Scssions Judge tL916 Ag Judze, High 
Court of Judicature Madraqa 1924 1925, 
nd 19260 Temp Addl Tudgc, 1927 per 
mancnt Judge 1928 Addicas Hillside, 
Palace Road Bingzvore 


Dos, BA, 
JP (Oct 1918) Dian, Vie aiirte of Bombay 
(1929) Chaplain St Leresas Chapel and 
Puncipal St feresas High School since 
1904 Tocesin Tnspector of School 1020 
6b Oth August 187) Fdue at St Xavier. 
College and at the Papil Seminary Kandy, 
(cylon Address St Leresa s Chapel, Girgaum, 
Bombay 


RESHIMWATYT KFSHAVARAO GoVIND BA 


(Alishabad) b Apml1s879 Fdue St Naviers 
HMigh Schoo) Bombay and Mun Central College 
Alluhibad Revenue fruning in Contra 
Provinces worked in’ Sctticment De part 
ment as Assistant Scttlement Offlact m 1907 
O8 thenas Inspecting Scttloment Officer in 
1910) then in Rescnuc Department a8 Amin 
(fchsildiur) Subha (Collector) Director 
Jand Tkecords then as Settlement Officer 
Wis swardd the tith of Musahib { khas 
Behadur at the Pirthday Durbar of H H 
Ihe Mahatya Yeshwant Kio Holkar Il 
m 1930 Revenuc Minster Holkar State 
Retired Tanuary 19933 0 Address Nandlupur, 
Indote City 


(Tune 
1932) Chief Conserv ator of | orests Madras 
b 2) Oct 1878 m Mona only d of Sir 
James Davy, ACB Fdue  Roval Indian 
Pnzineorme Collige Coopers Hill Joined 
Tnodian Jorest Service Nov 1901 served m 
various caprcitios including Piincipal, Madras 
Torest College Asst) Jnspector Gencral of 
korests to Govornmont of India 1919 1922, 
Conservator of Jorests 1923 Chief Conser- 


vator of Vorcwds 1027 Retired 1932 
appointed Mtmber Midras = Servicos 
Commussion  Addriss Midras Club, 
Madras 


age oe ; b 
13 Teb 1992 Srd son of John wurlow 
Rivett Carnac, retired D I GQ of Police, 
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m. Juno 1925, Cushla, er. d, of Lt.-Colonel 
R. 8. Pottinger. Edvue: Bradfield (Col. 
(Berks) and R M. C. Entered Army, 
1911. Served during War on (General 
Staff in Mosopotamlo and as Asst. Polltical 
Officer, Amara, Foreign and Political Depart 
ment, December 1923, Assistant Resident, 
Kolhapur; Assistant to A. G. G. Madras 
States Agency, November 1927; is Major, 
Indian Army, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikkim 
Thereafttcr A. P. A. Southern States of 
Central India and Alwar, Maupur; Unde)- 
Secretary to the HKesident at Hyderabad. 
Address, Hyderabad Kcsidency, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 


RIVETT-CABNAC, JOouN THURLOW, retired Dv 
Inspr.-General of Policc, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 2nd ¢, of late Charies Forbes Rivett- 
Carnac, Rengal Civil Service, and gr.s, of 
Sir Jamcs TRivett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838-41. 6, 1550. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, @. of late Ii. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter, Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Lushai expedition, 1889-90 (clusp’ Address 
Shiliong, Assam. 


RIZVI, Tan How Syep Waki. AnmAn, BRA 

LLB, CBE (1934), President, (¢ P. Degis 
Jative Council, 6 Nov 1885  Adue Govein 

ment College, Jubbulpore, M CC Allahabid 
and Morns College, Nagpur Started practice 
at Raipurasa Hieh Court Pleader and rose to 
the top, astaunthadvocatoof Jindu-Moadom 
unity, anationalist in politics , ontered Legis 
Cound), 3927, clerted Prosidant, Legis 
Counc, 1931 9 Addicss — Raupur, CP. 


ROBERTSON, MAtor-Qrnrnat, Donary 
KnpHinston; ¢B, DSO | Commandct, 
Wanristan Instrict & 22nd Dec PRT9O am 
Eveline Citharine, d of Sir John Mill 
Educ s Rady and Sandhurst Joineil 
Probyn’s Hora in 1900, Chicf Instructor, 
Cuavary Sehool 1921, AAG  Northera 
Command, 1924, Commander, Jhansi Brigade, 
1928, Director, Personal sSciviccs, 1932 


Address Flagstaff Hous, DI, NWE 
Province, 
ROERICH, PROFFSSOR, Nicnouas Kk, 


Commander, Order of Impeifal Russians of 
St Stinisias, St Anne and St. Viawismir; 
Commander First Class of Swodish Order of 
the Northern Star, Irench Legion of Honour 
Yugoslavian St Sava T CL Grand Cross , Hon. 
Promdent, Recrich Muscum, New York, Hon 

President, Union Internationale Pour le Pacte 
Reerich, Bruges, Hon President, Permanent 
Peace Bauner Committee, New York (First 
World Conference of Rerrich Pact Union held 
Bruges, Sept. 1081; Second (Conference 
Lruges, Aug. 1932, Third International Peaoe 
Bauner Convention, Washington, Nov 1933) 

Hon. Member of Yugoslavian Academy of Art 
and Sclence, Vico-Presideut, of Archwological 
Institute of America, Member of Academy of 
Rheims, Societaire of Salon d’Autumne Paria, 
Hon. Protestor and Prealdent of 7 Reavrich 
Soctetios in the world. 6. St, ey 10th 
Ort. 1874 ; 2, of Konstantin Reorlch an Marlo 
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V. Kalashnikoff m, 1901, Helena Ivanovyna 
Shaposhatkoy, St. Petersburg; two sons. 
duc. School of Law, University of St. 
Petersburg ; Studied drawing and painting 
undor Michall © Muhkeshine, alao under 
hinndjyy at Academy Sftne Aita, St Poeters- 
burg and under Cormon and Puyla de 
Chavannes in Paris Profossor of Imperial 
Archeological Institute, St Petersbmg, and 
Assistant Kditor of Art, 1898-1900: Director 
of School of Encouragement of Fine Arts in 
Russa, and Presidont Museum of Ruasian 
Att, 1906-1916, Archmological excavations 
of Kremlin of Novgmed. exhibition and 
lecture tours in Swodon, inland, Denmark 
and England, 1916-1919, came to United 
States, 1920, headed five years Art expedition 
in Central Asta, making 600 paintings and 
collecting data on Aslatu Cultuce and philoso- 
phy, 1923-1928, Reerich Musoum established 
In hit honow in New York City, 1923, now 
cantaming aver 1,000 of bis paintings . nine (9) 
section®a of Rantich Museum = established in 
aris, Bolgrad, Rigri, Renirer, Krages, Naggar 
Aueteb, Allahabad and Bucacs-Aires , 2,000 
of his pamtings are in the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Victoria Albert: Muscam, Stockholm 
Helsiagki, Chieago Art Institute, Detrolt 
Museum, kansas City Museum, Omaha 
Museum, Tretiakov Gallery Moscow , Tripoli 
Muscutn, Buenos-Alres Nationil Museuin, 
Vatican, (te, President Founder of Urusyat 
Himiltyan Research Institute,  Nagear, 
Punjab, India, excayated prehistorie burial, 
Pondicherry, French India, 1930, theatrical 
productions ; Moxow Art Thoitre, Covents 
Garden, Dhiaghilott Baflet, Chicaga Opera, 
Composers League, (Sacre de Printaupts with 
Stravinshi),  2ubleeetions Complete works 
1914, Adamant 1924 (also m= Russlan and 
Japanese), The Messenger 1925 (Ady ar-Madras) 
Paths of Blessing 1926, Himalaya (026, Joys 


of Skkhnn, 1928, Alta-Himalaya 1920, 
Heart of = Asia W450) (alko in Russan 
and Spanish), lame m= (Chahee 1930, 


Shambhala 1930. Kealm = of Tight 193} , 
Kiery Stronghold (1933), Monographs on 
Rernh by Rostisinvoy, Gidorl, Ser 
Mihovaky, (Totson @’Or), Jubllen Monoeraph 
1916 Alex Ticnois, Haltrushaitis, Remlsoff, 
Himalaya Monograph, Corona Mundi Mono- 
giaph, Vrais et Tenu, New Youk, Monograph 
1932) »=« Life Member of engal Aglatic Society , 
Life Member of Indian Saciety of Oriental 
Art, Hon Member Maha Bod Society, 
Calcutta, Hon Member Boxe Institute, 
Cakutta  VPaimtings in Todia in Sharat Kala 
Phawan—Bmarea, Allnhabad Museum, Bose 
Instituie, Adyar Mtseum Madras, Tagore— 
Shantiniketan, Urusvati Institute—Nagaar, 
cto Address 810, Rivoraida Drive, New 
York and Naggar, Kulu, Punjab. 


ROVUGHTON Nocl James, BA (Oxon), 1908 


CTE (193%); ICS, Govt. of Central Pro- 
vinces. 6 25 Dee 1885 m. Muri] Edith Boss 
Educ: Wioachoster and Now College, Oxford, 
Jommed LCS, 1909 Contral Provinoes Com- 
mission; Under Secretary 1018; Dy, Com 
missioner 1919; Provincial Superintondent ot 
Census Operations 1020; Director of Indu- 
strives and Registrar, Co-operative Oredlit 

ary, Government of Tndin 


1923, Dy Secret 
Departmont of Commerce, 3925; Financ: 
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Becretary, C.F Government 1928, Commus- 
sioner 1933 , Chicf Secretary 1038 , Temporary 
Member of Counal, Revenue and Financ, 
1934. Address. Nagpur, Central Provincs 


ROW, Diwan Banapus Raauunataa Row 
RAMACHANDRA, O©.8.1., b, 27 September 
1671. Edue.: Trivandrum and Piesidency 
College, Madras, Statutory Civil Service, 
1890-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service , Collector; Rogistrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies; Secretary to Govt. of Madras 
Collector of Madras. Address: Madras. 


ROWLANDS, WILLIAM SHAW, BA. (Oxon), 

Hon. Mod. and Lit Hum , Principal, Robert- 
son College, Jubbulpore. 6. Mar 1, 1888 
m. Gwiadys Trene bcotland Education . 
Beaumars Llandovery Uollege and C.C C 
Oxon., Professor of Philosophy, Robertson 
College, 1912-1926; Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur Uuiversity, siuce 
1924, 2nd Lieut, TA RO,, attached to 1st 
Vith Jat Light Intantry, 19)8-1919 Publicu- 
tons * A Guide to Genelal English(with N 2 
Navichar), Comimeutarcs on Newman's 
“Idea of a University’? and Watlhet’s 
“ Selected Short Stores,” Address . Robertson 
College, Jubbulporo, 


ROWLANDSON, LDMUND Jamis, CIL 
(1932), Commissioner of Pohee, Madras 


& 27 Oct 1882 om to Kato Millicent Lister 
Cruuhondcn, J ot It. Col Crookenden, RA. 
Educ Wing’s School, Bruton, Somerset 
Asstt Supdt of Politic, Guntur and Ganjam 
Distruts, Vist Superintendint Malabar , 
Principal, Police Jraining School, Vellore, 
Dist dSupdt, Chingkput, Asst Inspector 
Groneial, Madras, Offg Dy Inspector Gencral, 
Coimbatore and Otfy Dv Inspector Gcoeral, 
Waltan, Commission: ot Poltco, Madras 
1030) 9 dAddicos Madtas 


ROY, Rr. REV. AUGUSTIN, Bishop of ( vinba- 
tore 1004-103]. 06. France, 1863. Address 
Catholic Cathedral, Colmbatore. 


BOY, 8tm GANENDRA Prosap, Kt. (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Licctrical Engi- 
neera: 0. 6 Feb. 1372 m. Merthas 
Gioodeve Chucherbutty. dtc Cooper # 
Hill. Appointed Asistant superintendent 
of Teleyraphs on ist Oct 1804, Superinten- 
dent of Tclegraphs on 4th Nov, 1007, Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on lst Oct. 1916 and Post 
master-Gereral, Bengal and Assam, on 1st Feb 
1920: was Postmaster-Gencral, burma, from 
l4th Dec. 10921 to 18th April 1922, Post 
maater-Genoral, Bengal aud Assam, from 
jst December 1922 to 25th April 1023 
Dy, Chief Engineor, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
1928 to 2vth Feb. 1924, Ch. Enger, Telc- 

aphs, from ist March 1924 to 7th Aug 1925, 

irector-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925 27. Address Simla. 


BOY, Rat Banadur SuANRAJ, Zamindor and 
Banker, Mombor ot Leslative \ssembly 
6 28 Bept. 1478 Edve WBhagalpu: Had 
been Municipal Comuursione: for 16 \Voars 
of Bhagalpur Municipality; an Hon. Magts- 
trate for about 30 yeas, Member, Logis. 
Council, Bibar and Orissa, & mombor of 
Qeaancl of Btate aud at present member of 
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the Legislative Aaneney served as member, 
Advisory Board of EB. 1 Rallway, Calcutta. 
Donated Re. 30,000 to Bhagalpur Munici- 
pality and Rs 25,000 to the Patna Univer- 
sity. Address Moynibas, Bhagalpur (Bihar 
and Orissa). 


ROY, SURENDEA NATH, SASTRA VACHASPATI, 


B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); V High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. 6. April 
1862. Hduc.: St. Xavier's College; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1888; 
eprolied Advocate, 1924 , elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mili Municipality in Bengal) in 1897; has 
been elected Chairman, Sorth Suburban 
Municipality since 1900; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895-1900 ; Member, 
Dist. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916- 
1922; elected Member, Bengal Tagis. 
Council in January 1013 and clected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent cl(ctions ; elected by the 
Membcrs of the Benval Legis. Council as 
Prusidcnt of High Priccs Committee ; elected 
first Deputy Priaidcnt of the Reformed 
Council in Feb. 1921; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922; introduced 
the Benga] Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal is. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919, clected Member of Bengal 
Legislative (Council irom 1913-1929, was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nino 
years, waa clated reprcscutative of the 
Bengal Legislatryne Council to the Indian 
Institute of Scuence, nommated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman, served a3 Deputy Presai- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council , is Secretary 
of engal Landholders’ Association ; member 
of the Indian Assouation , was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conference 
held at Burdwan. Pubitcations; (1) ‘'A 
History of the Native States of India’’,a 
I ocal Self-Government in Bengal, Financial 
Condition of Bengal; “Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Kconomic problem,” 
etc. Addrese. Bebala, Calcutta. 


RUSHUBROOK-WILLIAMS, Latnenoxk I'ni- 


pLnio, M.A, B. Litt (Oxon), 1920, O.BE, 
1920 CBL 1928)Personal Asst. te H. 
Miharaja Jam Sehtb formerly Foren 
Meinbo:, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director ot 


Indwan = Prinus = Special Organisation 
Membre <Assouu of the — International 
Diplomatic Academy of France 5 10 


July 1891 m 1923, Freda e. d. of Frederick 
Chance: two s. one d. Edue + University 
College, Oxford; Piivate study in Pais, 
Vennce, Rome, Lecturer at Trinity Collec, 
Oxford, 1012; travelled Canada and US A 
1918: kellow of All Souls, 1912; attach- 
ed General staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Allahabad Valversity. 1915-1919 on 
special ou with the Government of India 
1918-1921 in India, England and America ; 
Officia) Historian of the Indian Tour of H.R H. 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Socretary to 
the Indlan Delegatiun st the Imperial ('on- 
fi cence, 1028: Director of Pablic Informa- 
tion, Government of India, to end uf 1825. 
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Political Secretary to Representative of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nationa 1925 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly. 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference, Publications: History of 
the Abbey of 8 Albans; Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material; Students 
Supplement to the Atn-i-Akbari. A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder: India unde 
Company and Crown; India in 1917-18; 
India in 1019: India in 1920: India in 
1921-22 ; India in 1922-23, 1923-24; 1924-25 , 
General Editor, ‘‘ India of Today ”’ and India’s 
Parhament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, seg Address , The 
Palavw, Jamnagar, hathiaWwar. 


RUSSELL, Lt -CotL ALFAANDER JAMES 
Hurcnison, (BE, MA, MD. ChB, 
DVH., DTM, Pubhc Health Commis- 


sioner with the Government of India 6b 
30th Auguat, 1882, m. Jessie Waddell Muir. 
duc * Dolla: Academy, St Andrew's Univer- 
sity, Cambiidye University, School of Tropical 
Medicine, Liverpool Military service, 1907-12 
Prot. of Hygiene, Medical College, Madras, 
1912-17, Ditector of Public Health, Madras, 
1921-28, Royal Commission on Labour, 
Modical Asseasor, 1929 31, Offy Public Health 
C‘omnilssloner with Government of India, 1932 
Publications * McNally s Sanitary Handbvok 
for India, 1917, 6th and 6th Editions 1923, 
Vaniuus public ations on Cholera. Address 
Delhi and Simla. 


RUSSELL, Six GuTHRIL, Kt. (1932), BSc, 
A.M. Inst CE, M Inst. E (India), JP, 
Chief Commissioner of JHalways, Hon 


Col, N W. Rly Kegiment, Member of 
the Council of State. 8s. of the Rev. 
John and Mrs Kusscll, Lochwinnoch, Scotland. 
b, 19th Jan. 1887. m. Floronce IJloggie, 
d of the late Rev. Peter and Mrs. Anton, 
hilsyth, Scotland Educ. at Glasgow 
Acadomy and Glasgow University , graduated 
LB. , an 1907. Sorved Engineering Appren- 
ticestip with Messrs Niven and Hadiin, 
Civul «Engineers, Glasgow, in 1907-1910, 
aud then joined the staff of the North British 
lkulway Appointed Asstt. Engineer, Great 
Indian Penisula Railway 1913, Resident 
In “inecr 1919, Asst Secretary to the Agent 
1920, Deputy Agent Junior 1922 5 Controller. 
of Stores 1923, services lent to the Oudh 
and Rohtthhand Rallway 1925; Deputy. 
Agent Senior 1925, appointed offg Agent, | 
Great Indian Poninsula HKailway, 1926, 
confirmed as Agent 1927; apporuted Member | 
Engineering, Railway Board 1928; (Chief! 
Commissioner of Railways, 1929. President: 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) 
1933-34. Address. Government of Indla, 
Simla and Delhi. 


RUTNAGUR, SornsaBsI MUNOHERJI, J.P., 
M.R.S A, (Lond.), Journalist and Technical 
Adviser. 0, 21 January 1865. m. 7th Jan 
1#98, Dhunbal M. Banaji. Educ. ; Fort 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
training as mil’ manager in loval cotton mills. 
Founder and Editor of the Indian Textile 
Journal since 1890, Publications : ‘ Electri- 
city in India” (1912). ‘‘ Bombay Industries ; 
The Cotton Mills” (1927) with an Introduo- 


tien by H, B. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
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Bombay; “Men and Women of India’”’ 
(1908), published under the patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras, Joint 
Haltor, Indvan Municipal Journal and Sanitary 
Record (1900 to 1903), Momber of the first 
Managing Committeo of the ‘“ Bombay 
Sanitary Assoulation ’ inaugurated by H, E. 
the Governor mn 1903. Nomimated on the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 1917-1920 and Chairman of the War 
Publhuity Committee for the Bandra Mahal) 
in 1018. Author of sevoral patented inven- 
tions and Duirectur of the Patents Department 
of M.C Rutnagur & Co, since 1890. Address 
Perry Cross Road, Bandra, Bombay. 


SABNIS, Rao Basadur SIR RAGHUNATHRAO 


V., Kt. (1025), B.A., CI. b, 1 April 1857. 
Educ.: Rajaram H.S , Kolhapur; Eiphiastono 
Col] , Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held offices 
of Huzur Chitow and Uh. Rev. Officer 
Kolhapur, Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1698, 
1925, retired (1926). Hon Judge of the 
oun eme Court of Judicatwe, Kolhapur 1931 
Fellow of Royal Society of Aits, Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Br; President of the 
Tlahha Patchayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur, Chairman of the Board of Director, 
of the Bank of Kulhapur Lid) Chairman ot 
the Board of Directors of the Kolhapur Sugar 
Mills Ltd, Address. Kolhapur, Shahupuri. 


SACHSE, FReEDsRIC ALEXANDER, B A (Cantab ), 


CSL (1035) CTL (1980); Member, Board of 
Revenues, Bengal 6 27 Feb 1878 m. Hilda 
Margaret, Gatey, d of Joseph (atey, K C. 
E luc * Liverpool College and Calus College, 
Cambridge Sctilement Office:, Mymensingh 
and Director, Land Records, and Rev Secre- 
tary. Publications ‘ Mymensingh District 
Gasettecr.” wtddrese: C/o Urindlay & Cu., 
Calcutta, 


SADIQ HASAN, 8, BA. Bar-at-Law, 
Memb, Legal Awembly = 1923-26; 
1943()-34 Prosident of Missin, K 2B 


Shak Gulan Hussun & Co., Carpet 
Manufacturers. 6 1888 Educ Govt College, 
Lahote and Gray's Jon, London, President, 
Anjuman Jslamia, Amritsar, President, Lite- 
rary Club, Amritsar, takes active interest in 
Moslem education and political movements , 
President, Punjab and N. W. #. Provinec Post 
Office and R. M. 8, Association, 1924-25; 
Presided over All-India Moslem Kashmirl 
Conferonco, 1928. For sevoral years 
Chairman, Health and Education Conmittocs 
ol Aroritear Municipality. Lahore. Address 
Amritsar. 


SAGRADA, Et. Rav. EMMANUEL; Vicar Apos- 


toli. of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina sinco 1909. 0. Lodi,1860. Address. 
Toungoo, Burma, 


SAHA, MBGHNAD, D.8c., F.RS., F.A.8.B., 


Hoad of Physics VDept., Allahabad Univ. 
b, 1893 at Seoratali in Davca Dist 
Educ. Dacca and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
Lecturer in Physics and Applled Mathematics 
Calcutta Univ, 1916; Premchand Roychand 
Scholar, 1918 ; worked at the Imperial College 
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Of Science, London 1921 22 and in Jserlin, 
Khaira Prof of Physics Calcutta Umv 1921 
23 Prot of Physics, Allahabid Univ 1923 
Life Mi mher of Astronomical Society of France, 
was loundation Lellow of [net of Physics 
7 cllow of Roy Soc (1927) Indian R¢ presenta 
tive at Volta Centenary (om 1927 Ilcllow 
Asiatic Soc of Lengal 1930, founded U P 
Academy of Sciences and elected Lirst Pre 
Bidcnt, 1031 Dean of Sciewe Taculty 
Allahabad Univ (19311934) Member, 
Quinquennial Reviewmg Committee Jndiin 
Institute of Scitnce Bingilore (1930) 

Member of Governing Lody Indiin Resciurch 
lund Assocjiition (1930 1933) Member of 
Council Indian Institute of Sacnce (1931 

1934) President) | Indian Scence Congress, 
1934 0 Lorengn Secretary, National Institute 
of Scaances India Director Sitalpore Sugar 
Works Itd Bihar 9 Publications On the 
Jundamential Paw of Licctric Action deduced 
from the theory of Relatinity 191s) On 
Measmnement of the Pressure of Radiation 
TIS Sclective Radiation Pre sure 191 

fheory ot Thermal dom wien und Physic ul 
Theory of Tharmal Spectre WLP FN 

planition of Complay Spectre ol Compounds 
1927 New Noiys 19 20 Arthurotaypiumph 
kt On the Need of a Hydriuhe Reseurch 
Liboriutery in Benn Vid = MAC TOUS 
Screutitle prpas Jalish Contmental ami 
Amrioaun Author of ot) treatise) on thre 
Theory of Relativity  Authot ot a Treatise 
on Molern Physics b Lreatiss on Heat 

. Janlor Text Pook of Heat tfdr as 

Depirtincut of Physica Allahubid University 

Allah bud 


SAHNI Rar Banipour Dara Raw MA 


(1003) C FI (193), 6 1 Dee 1879 Feduc 
Panjab University Jouhore Tecturer an 
Pimjab University 1903 & = appointed Govt 
of Indiv scholur tor traummz an Archiacolo,y 
1904 Asstt Supermtcndent Archaologu ud 
Survey 1910) Curator Provindal Muscum 
lucknow 1912 Suporimntendcnt ci Archaeo 
logy in Kashmir (om deputation) 191317, 
Supdt Archwological Survey af India 1917 
1925) Inputy Director Gancru of Archaco 
logy 1925 19,0 Director Goncral of Archaco 
logy In India 1931 Publications (1) Cota 
loguc of Museum of Archaeology at irnath 
(2) Guide to the Bu idhist Ruins of Sarnath 
(3) contributed two chupters fo Sir John 
Marshalls Molianjodire ind the Indus Civil 
sition (4) Annual Ri port Aich vy ological 
Survey of India for 19.930 and annual 
reports of Cinch Offias  (») contributed 
many artick sto public atts ot the De partment 
nnd other karncd journtla (6) excavated 
many ancunt sites in Indiy including 
first’ systematic cxploration of  Warvpp 
in the Punjab bitore Mohanjodiro — was 
discovered Address No 11, Akbar Road 
Now Dilhl 


NA. His HIGuness RAJA SAHIB BHARAT 
SLAM RIDE! DILEEP SINGH BAHADUR OF 
6. 18 March 1801. Succeeded the Gadi, 14 July 
1919 m Sret tothe @ of H. H the Ma 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the @. of the Rawat of Mejain Udai 
pur. Edte.: Mayo Collego, Ajmer. Silute 11 
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guns [President of Bharat, Dharma Maha- 
mandal, Benares and the Kurukshetra 
aoe Soclety Address Sailana, 


SAITYID ABDUR RAHMAN, KHAN BAwADUR, 


MLC, Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
Rerar) 6 1864. Edue . 8t Francis de Sale’s, 
agpur. Supdt, Commissioner's Office, 
Hoshangabad , Extra Asstt Commiastoner, 
Dy Commiasioner, 4kola (Berar), 1919-1921, 
Dy Commissioncr, Yeotmal, Per. Asstt. to 
Commissioner of Berar in C P. Commission , 
Offcial Receiver, Berar, President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards, Berar 
Mahomedan representative in C. P. Council 
Address Akola. 


BAKLATVALA, Sin Nowroyr Baruyr, Kt 


(1933), C I, EB (1923), JP, Chairman, Tata 
Sons, td b 10 Sept 1875, m Goolbai,d@ of 
Mr Hormasji 8 Batlivala due: at 
St Xaviers College Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association 1916; Employers’ 
Delegate from India to the International 
Labour Conference, Gcneva, 1921 , Member, 
Legislative Assembly , representing Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, 1922, Address 

Bombay House, J ort, Bombay 


SAKLAIVATA SoransiDorans MLC BA, 


JP Director Tat. Sons (td & Mirch 1879, 
m Meherbaid ot late Major Divecho I. M 
S ,Fdue at St Xavirs Collcgo , Chairman 
Bombay Millowncrs Assovuation 1924 Vice- 
Presidcnt Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
1929 30) wnd— 1930 381) Theted) = Member, 
Lombav Tog Counal rc presentinz Millowners’ 
Asaoenition Bombiy (Aug 1934) Publuut ons 
History of Milowncrs Associution Bomb iy 
Address Bombiy Louse kort Bombay 


SAITFR Maicotm GurnF: BA Oxon 1910, 


MA 1933 IBS, Prnapil Daly College, 
Indore Bb 10 Myy 1887 Fade Cheltenham 
Colkh ge and Herttord Coll ge Oxterd Master 
at Winch ster College 1911 In Indian 
J dc tional Service Sines 1963 Great War 
Ticut (1 Capt) 22th Bengal Cwaly, 
Mesopotamia 191719 Assistant Muster at 
Aitchison Colk ge Ivhore 1920 23) 4ddress 
Duly Colkge Indore, Contral India 


SAMAI DAS, LALUBHAI—see LAI UBNAI 
SAMIT LLAH KHAN, 


M, BA,ILB, Blgh 
Court Pluader Vice President, Government 
Press Employees Union (1929 1930) 6, 1889 

m Miss lrasunnisa A Jalil Edue MAQ 

College, Aligarh Workod on many war com- 
mittces during the war, Sccy , Prov Khilaiat 
Committer, © P 1920 24 , Sccy, Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923), end 1931-32 
and ita General Secretary 193233 Vice- 
Presdt, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
1921 28, one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start, was Member, All. 
India Congress Committee and the Contral 
hhilafat mimittce from 1921 23, non co- 
operated from practice from 1921233; 9 
ember of Swaraj party Member, Legista 
tive Assembly, 1924 26 Whip of the Swara 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 1925, an 

a Mcmber of the Executive Committce of the 
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Anjuman High School Institute since 1015 
Hon pouretery, District Bar Assoctation 
Nagpur 192732 President Railway Mail 
Service Association (Branch) Nigpur (1926) 
President, Nagpur Muniipal Committon 
ace 19382 Address Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, 


SAMTHAR, H. H. ManarRasa Sin Dre SimnGu 
Deo, Managasa OF, KCI.E, & 8 Nov 
aaa S. 1806, Address Samthar, Bundcl 


BANKARANARAVANA AxtAkR S&S MA 
RL /cunndar of Sankuanaga linn velly 
Distret b 14 May (1A90) 2 late Presniency 
Collkge Midras JTuw Collegcs Madris and 
Priv undrum Garadurtcd in 
Arts (1920) and in Taw 
(192.) om Rukmani Amal 
of Khodanzuds JPany Dist 
(1926) Inrolled Advocate 
of the Madras MWigh 
1925, Mittadir ot 
Panavanen) im Pro sictor 
of Ahavatar Lstate Winne 
of SPC A (rakl = Medal 
ae Special [cctarcr 
Icmentary Teachers 
Conference it Tinnevelly (1923) Chairman of 
the Recaption Committee = first Jinnevclls 
Postmen 3 Confercnce (1924) Witness Jamil 
University Commatec (1927) Director 
Tinneselly District Co opcrative Dank td 
1931 39) Advocate of Bink tothe [and 
ovement m S Inffa Meme: Wadris 
Lindholders Assoastion Author of 
several articles on Metaphysics, Law and 
Lducstion a3) «Do Finite Individuals have a 
Substantive on an Adjectival Mode of Ram ? 
“ Maintenance ton widow —Quantum and Sty le 
af Jife The Necessity tor a Conscience 
Clause in Indmn F lucationul Institutions 
ete Has contributed much to public dis 
cussion on the Madias Univsarsity Act Madras 
Hindu Rehgious [niowments Act and otha 





enactments of the lernslature Adilress 
4imindar of Sankiwanazgi, Vannirprt 
Finnevelly 


SAPRU, Sin LEI BanaDor, M A ,LL.D,,E.08 I 
11023), PC b 8 Deo 1875 Edue ; rive 
College, Agra Advocate, Saf Court, Alla- 
habad, 1896-1926 ; Member, U P Leg Coun 
cH, 1918 16, Member, Imperial liz (oun 

cll, 1916 20 , Member, Lord Southborough’s 
Fanctions Committee, 1918-1919, Momber 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selborne’s Committe 
in London, 1919, Member, All India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917), Presdt, UP Poli 

tical Confce., 1914, Presdt ,0 P Social Confce 
(1913), Preadé , U P Liberal League, 1018-20, 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ , 1910-1920; Mem 

ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se 
nate and Syndicate; Law Member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, 10 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con 

ndon (1923); presided ovr the 
All-India Liberal eration, Poona (1928) 

Member of the Reforma Knoquiry Committee, 
1024, President United Provines Un 
employment Committec (1994 $5) and author 
of a monumental report on the problem 


SARKAR Sir, JapunaT, Kt, OIL he TC 


SARMA § 
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of unemployment Publwetions has contri 
buted frequently to the press on peel, aoc] 1] 
and Kk gal topics edited the Allahabad Law 
Journal, 19041917 Address 19, Albert 
Road, Allahabad 


SARDAR GHOUS BAKSH KHAN BAISANT 


SIR, KOIE., premicr Ohief of Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 


(Bengal, 192932) MA, (English Gold 
Medal), Premchand Roychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal) Hon Mcmber of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923), 
Mowmber of the Indjan IIist Reeord Comn 

(arr Membr itvdion Tnstitnte of Mid and 
Ixtr Last (Rone) sir) times) Campbell 
Gold Vedahst (Bom Jr RAS) Vice Chin 
ccHor Calcatta Carvereity 1926 28 Tndbin 
Tdlucational Service (ret) & 10° Dacembar 
70) om = kalamlint§ Chanthuri Pilue 
Pr silomey Coll Caleutfty Some time Unis 
Jrofe Scr cf Modarn Indivun Pistory Hindu 
University of Tenures (191719) Sar W 
Moyer Tectuicr Madras University (1928) 
Reader m Todian Histery) Patan’ Tniversity 
(1NL0 Bd.2 and 1932) f/f adleatens India 
of Auring7ch  Statistis Lo opogtaphy wi 
Rods (W001) History of Auranzzit 5 Vols 

Shiupantl Tas Jims Wanlol A tmtnistra 
tion Studi san Mughal fudia Ancedotes ot 
Auriunzeb Chialtunyes Uae bite umd tea 
hinws tconom s of British Inia Indla 
Jhnounh the Anes Tall of the Muchal 
Impire 2 Vols Fditcd and continued W 
Irvines Touter Mughals 2 Naole  tddrcse 

Auckland Road Diryecling 


K, BA BL Vakil 6 4 Apri 
1880 Idue SP G& College Irichinopoly 
Founded the Wednesday Recven in 1905 and 
Asstt J litor tih 1917 Aastt Ldltor ind ica 
dur writer Indu Prakash Bombay 1906-07 
Leadit writer tothe Afadras Stand ird in 1911 
12 Witness, Royal Commission on Tndiin 
Currency and Linance (1919) and Indian Jax 
ation Inquiry Committce (1924) and Special 
Public Prosccutor to the Pudukotah Darbar 
in charge of the Conspiracy «ie in 1931 and 
1932 J ublwatuns Monctary Proljiems 
‘ A Note on the Rise ot Prices in India,’ 
“Ihe Lachange Chsla’, “ Towards 
Sw iuraj * Foonomie Nationalism ’ = and 
Pyars on Currency and the Reserve Hank 
for India Address iIcppakuium PO 
Trichinopoly 


SASTRI Tur Rr How V_ 8S _ SRInrvAsa, 


PC 1921 CH (1930) 6 & pt 22 1869 
Edue at humbhakunam Started life as a 
Schoo) master , joined the Sersants of India 
S xicty in 1907, succeeded the Iatt Me G K 
Gokhale in its Presidentehip in 1915 , Member 
Madras Legislative Council 1913 16, clectod 
from Madras Presidenty to Imperial Li gis 
Council, 191620 Clostly aassooiathd with 
Mr Montagu during his tour {n India in 1018 , 
Mcmber, Southborough Committee , gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Iniflan Fuform Bul 1919, served on 
Indian Railwiy Committee , repreaentod 
India at Imprrial Confre , 192], and af the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Goneva 
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and the Washington Confce. on the reduction , SCTIOFIRED Armin, Bo Se 


of naval armament during the samo year 

Appointed Privy Conncilior and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921, 

undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re 

presentative of Government of India, 1922; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921' | 
delivered the Kamala Lectures to the Calcutta 
University on the ‘“ Rights and Duties ot 
Indian Cltizenship’’ since published in book 
form High Commissioncr for India in South 
Africa 1927 20, Member, Royal Commision 
on Labour 1929 Address Strvants of Indi 

Socicty, Bombay or Poona 


SAUNDDBS THF Rianr Rev Cwinrys Tonw SCORBLITI 


GopkRIY MA Bishop ot J ucknow 
Feb 1akR om Mildecd Robmyon Webbleth 
wiitt one es ind two daushtera I duc 
Merchant laylors School London Scholir 
of St Johns Colkge, Oxtord Cuddcson 
Colloze Oxon Dcicon WO Priest 1911 
Thocese ot Tuchnow STG Mission Ciwn 
pore 1917.16 Indian J ccleshistical Lat vblish 
ment, Chaplain, 1937, at Roorkee 17, Cawn 
pore, 1018, Chakrota, 1921, Staif Chaplain, 
Army Headquirters, Inds 1921 24 Mutro 
pohitin’s Chaplain, (Calcutta, 1925 1928 
Bishop of Lucknow 1928 Addicss Bishops 
Lodge, Allahabad 


SAUNDERS, CoLONEL MAOAN, 
Commander, Dalit Independent 
b 9 Nov. 1881. m. Marjory d_ of 
Francis Bacon. Educ.: Malvern College , 
BR.MA., Woolwich Lieut, Roval field 
Artillery, 1903, Licut., Indian Army, 1907 
Capt, 1912, Major, 1918, Bt.-Lieut -Col, 
1919, Gol 1923, in India till 1914, except for 
a yearin Russia, Staff Capt ,2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Bolgium and 
siege of Antwerp, Operations in Gallipoli, 
1915, from Ist landing to evacuation; GSO 
Sin Egypt to March 1916, Brig-Major, Castero 
Persian Field Foree to April 1917, Opcra 
tions In Mesopotamn, 1917-18, 5S 0, 
2 and Intrjligence Officer with Major-Gen 
Vunstervillc’s Mission through N W_ Persia 
to the Caucasus, 1918, @SO 1, Caucasus 


b 15th 


DSO, 
Brit ide 
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(Econ), His 
Majesty s Trude Commisgioncr Cilaitt. & 
188) am Glidys Dhanor d of A TE Hiawhes, 
Batton on Trent Hdue Manchester School 
of Commerce and University of London In 
business in Manchester, 190912, Lecturer in 
Leonomics Fondon County Council, 1912-14, 
seryvcd with British Exp ditionary Fore, 
191518 Toacturcr m Lconomles, etc to Ban- 
kers Institute 1919 20 appointed to Inland 
Revenuc Departinc at Torlon 1921 23 aad 
D partment of Overseas Trade 1923 1839 
Publications Routine of Commerce * and 

Commercnl Practice Iddrons = Bengal 
Club Calcutta 


VAJOk GENERAL SANFORD DORN 
PATATHTT € 2 13>) CMe (1919) Com 
minding bombiy District since 1935 6 Sept 
2oth Ist) om Ita Coahy Maude do af the 
luc € € Hopkinson I duc Winchester, 
Stndinpst Jomed Ist Bn Nortrolh Regi- 
mento in Indi ys99 on the outbrevk of 
Turopom War wai employ don cinbiurkation 
duties at Southampton oalbscquentl become. 
mz brizgid Wayor sooth fTnfintyy Briside on 
the tormition of th mew Aims @& SO 2 
wt Comps TW wdquarters ind (5 O17 9th, 
GSO Mission to Baltic States 1910 2kth 


Dis in Jiurkey 19.0 3 Commander, 2nd 
Bittshon the Norfolk Ro gamcont 1926-26 , 
AAG War Offee 1925 30 0 Commander 
Semor Off rs School b lzvam 1930 32 
Tiirzud Coummiundcr India 1932 34 
teddress Headquarters Bombay) Distiict 


SCOITI Jou Gorpon CAMERON MA (Cantab), 


Media val 
(1QDL1), 


andi Modan languages Lripos 
Piincipal Prince of Wales s Royal 
Indian Milittuy Collego, Dehra Dun 6b 
14 March 1888 m to Audrey youngest 
d of Colondl J Scully Lduce Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambiidge 
Appointed to the Chieti s College Braneh of 
the Indian Kducational Scivice in 1912, 
Assistamt Mister Daly College Indorc, 1812 
Principal, Piunce ot Wales s Royal Indian 
Military College October 1921 Address 
ae of Walce s RIM Colloge, Dohra Dun, 


Section, GH Q British Salonika Force, 1919 4] AL, Sm BRAIHNDRANATH, At, MA, Ph. 


(wounded, despatches five times, DSO 
Bt.-Lt.-Col), PSC. Camberloy, 1920, 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 
D.D.M.., Army Headquirters§ 1924-29 
Address. Sich 


VAWANTWADT “Malon His HIGQHNESS RAtL 


SURI SIR KHEM SAWANT BHONSID BAUADUR 
KCSI, (19 34) b Aug 20th 
1897 m= Princecas Shr Lakshmi Dov oft 
Raroda, ¢ Yuvraj Shiwrun Sawant = / duc 
Malvern College, Lnglind Served in the Great 
War at Mesopotamia from Oct 1917 to 
Mirch 1919, attachcd as Hon Ofheer to 45th 
Mahratia Light Infantry 
Sawantwadi 


BAYED MOHAMAD, Sahibzada Sh, Mehr Shah | b 


Nawab, Member, Council of State  klected 
Momber of the Punjab Legislutive Council at 
the age of 25, elected iwie as member ot the, 
Counell of State, A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference Addicss Jalal, Pur Snirlf 
Jhetum District, Punjab, | 


} 


Address ! 


EN, JIPBNSDRANATA, MA.; 


D,Dbsc, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 192030, Prot of Mental and 
Mori Sclence, Caleutta Univ, 1914-1920 
Latia Member of Council, Mysore Government 
1925 26 b 8 Scpt 1864 Ladue Gen Assem- 
bly a Institution, Calcutta University Del 
Orientalist Congiess, Rome, 1899, openci 
discussion at 1st Univ Races Congress, Lon 
don, 1921, Mem, Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ Reg, 1905, 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committ2e, 1022 28 Author of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co efficients of Num- 
bers, Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Ohristianity Race Origins, etc. Address 
98, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta 

Calcutta Univ. 


, f.ot Phy. 8c, City Coll., since 1903, 
heriie m 180, Educ Hindu Sch.; Presi- 
di ney Coll ; City Coll and Sc. Assoc , Calcutta, 
Publications: Tlementary Wave Theory of 
Livht and other small books, adress ; 
City Coll ye 102/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta 


Vice Chancellor, 


, 
a 
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SETALVAD, Ste CHIMANLAL HARILAL, K.C.1.E.: 
(1024) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
b, Joly 1866. m. Krishnagavri, d. of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Educ.: Elphinstone College, © Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923; and Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 
1917-1929. Address ; Setalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill, Rombay. 

SETALVAD, Rao BaHaDUR OfUNILAL HARI: 
LAL, O.LE., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address: 
Bombay, 


SETH RAJA BISHUSHWAR DAYAL, Ral 
BAHADUR B.SC., MLC, F.C,S. 
(London), M.R.A.S. (London), Taluqdar 


of Muizuddinpur. Educ.: at Canning 
College, Lucknow. Membcr of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Kducation 
U. PP. Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University ; President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal Tigh School Biswan ; 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars’ School, Lucknow; Trustee of 
Raja Raghubar Dayal High school, Sitapur; 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U. P. 
Member of U. P. Cattle-breeding Commlitee ; 
Member of U. P. Agricultural Research 
Committee; Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee, Sitapur; Member of the 
Executive Committee of British Indian Asso- 
ciation of Oudh; Member of the United Provin- 
ces Legislative (‘ouncll as one of the represen- 
tatives of British Indian Association of Ondh, 
Memberof U. P. Finance Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Member of U. P. Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Round Table Conference in 
London ; President of the All-India Kshattalya 
Conference at Lahore, Hony. Special Magis- 
trate. Gave evidence before (he Indian Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee in 1925. <Addreae . 
Kotra, Biswan District Sitapur, Oudh, 


SETHNA, THE Hon. Sik PHrRosE CURSETIEX. 
Kt., B.A., J.P., O.B.E. (1918); Member, Council 
of State. b. 8 Oct. 1866. nager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal sorporation ; Past 
President, Boinbay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants’ Chamber. ddress : 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Bombay, 


SEWELL, Rospert BERESFORD SEYMOUR, 
LmEvT.-COLONEL Indian Medical Service. 


M.A, &¢C.D., (Cantab.); CLE. (1983) 
F.RS., (19384); Jeader of the John 
Murray Oceanographic Expedition to 


the Arabian Seca. ie b. th March 1880. 
m. Dorothy d. of William Dean of Chichester 
deceasetl). Edue.: Weymouth College; 

brist’sCollege, Oambridge, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London. Entered 1.M.8, in Feb., 


SHADI LAL, SIR, M.A. 


SHAH MUHAMMAD 


Who's Who tn India. 


Surgeon 
Zoological 


1 020-21 ‘ 


Survey of India 
Director, 


Naturalist. 1921-25; 
Survey of India, 1925-33; Fellow and 
last Prealdont of the Aslatic Society 
of Bengal: Awarded Rerkeley Memo- 
rial Modal by tho A.S.B. in 1932; Past 
President of Indian Science Congress, (1981) ; 
Publications: Numerous papers on logy 
and Oceanography. Retired from I.M.S. 
1935; Editor of “‘ Fauna of British Indla.” 
Address : 18, Barrow Road, Cambridge. 


Punjab), 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L. Hon. Reel 
1899; Boden Sanskrit Soholar (Oxford 
1806; Arden Law Scholar ((ray's Inn) 
1899; Honoursman of Council of Legal 
Edunoation, 1899; Special Priseman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899; appointed Member 
of the Privy Council. 6. May 1874. 
Edue ; at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Practised at the Har 1899-1931 
Ofig. Judge, Punjab Chief Cout, 1913 and 
1914; Permancot Judge, 1917; Judge, High 
Comt, Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May, 
1920-1934, Elected by Punjab University to 
the Leg. Council in 1910and 19138. Fellow 
and Syndic, Punjab University, Pudlicatrone : 
Tactures) on ivate international Law 
Commentaries on the Punjab Alicnation of 
Land Act and Punjab Pre-emption Act, cte. 
Address: Loudon. 


SULAIMAN, THE 
HON’BLE Str, Kr. ade M.A. (Cantab.); 
LL D. (Dublin and Aligarh), Barrister-at-Law, 
b. 3 Feb. 1886. m. Maqhvol Fatimah Begum, 
Kkdue; Muir Central Collega, Allahabad ; 
Christ's College, Cambridge ; Trinity College, 
Dublin. Bar irom Middle Temple, Chief 
Justice, High Cowt, Allahabad Since 1932 
Vice-Chancellor, Muslim Union, Aligarh, 
in 1929 ond 1930, <Addrese. 11, Kdmonstone 
Road, ANahabad, 


SHAHAB-UD-DIN, THE HON’BLE KHAN BAHA- 


DUR, Siz CHAUDHRI, Kt. (1930) B.A, LL.B., 
Advocate, High Court, President, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder and Proprietor, 
“India Cases,” and “‘Criminal Law Journal’’; 
Member, Legislative Assembly for 3 years; 
President, errs an Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council; re-elected President, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council in January 1927. Educ ; Govern- 
ment Coll. and Law Coll,, Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases fn 1909. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com. 
Mittee in 1918; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922, Elected member, Punjab Leg. 
Council; re-elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pai Committee, 1924. Publications: The Cri- 
minal Law Journa) of India; Indlan Case 
and two Punjabi ems, Address; ‘‘A 
Mumtaz’’, 8, Durand Road, Lahore. 


SHAHPURA, Rasa Damas UMAID SINGHSI, 


Raja SAHEB of. b. 7th March 1876, Succeed- 
ed to gadi in 1932. Permanent salute 9 
guns. Address: Shabpura, (Rajputana), 


1908; Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine SHAIKH, MAHMOOD Hasan Kuan Han, Kean 
Survey of India, 1910; Medical Officer 23rd | BAHADUR, Landlord, Magistrate, Bark, Dist. 
Sikh Pioneers, 1914-18 (mentioned in des-' Patna Bihar and Orissa, b. 1805. m. Musammat 
patches); Offg. Superintendent, Zoological| Bib! Mariam-un-Nisan d, of the late Mr, Abmad 


Who’s Who in Indta. 


Hussain, Barrister at Law and Subordinate | 
Judge, Bihar and Origga Educ atMAO 
College, Aligarh, UP Was (halrman of the 
Barh Municipality for three years and Chai 
man of the Local Board fo1 three years, Secy 
of the Central Co operative Bank, Barh 
Director of the Provincial Go opcrative Bank, 
Bihar and Orissa; Member of the Patna 
District Board, Hony Organiser on behalf 
of the Government for the Co operitive 
Socteties, Bihar and Qrissa Jamily cnjoys 
the hereditary title of “‘ Khan from the time 
of Shah Alam II, Moghul Linperor and 
has been granted considtrable landed 
el ra with 10000 cavahy and infantry 

he late Ahmad Alf Khan, his grcat zrcat 

andfather was the Commander in (hiuf to 
he Mogul Emperor Was mide 1 Ahan Salub 
in 1924 and Khan Bahadurin 1931 Address 
Mahmood Garden, Barh District Pitns 
Bihar and Otlssa,. 


SHAKIESPEA ALEXANDBE BLAKE, CIEL 
Merchant, Sutherland & Co, Cawnpore 
6 1873. Edue Berkhampstead Was 


se, Upper India Chambcr of Commerce, 
1905-12 Address; Cawnporc. 


SHAMSHER SINGH, Sin SARDAR, SARDAR 
Banapurk, KCLE, CIE. Ch Min, Jind 

te. 6. 1860. Lduc Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur H.§ and Govt Coll, Lahor 
Served during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar, Ch Jud of 
State High Court, 18991903. Address 
Sangrur, Jind State. 


SHANKAR RAU, Hartiangapt BA CT}! 

(1931) Offg Controller of the Currency 
6 29 September 1887 m Uma bal 
Ldue Government College Mangilore and 
Presidency Colleze Madris Suptilntendent 
Government of Indix Tinance YD partincnt 
1922 24 Indlan Audit and Accounts 501 vice 
1924, Assist Secretary, Government of 
India Finance Department, 1924, Under 
Secretury Government of India Linance 
Department 192> Deputy Secretary, Gov 
ernmené ot India Finance Dcputinent 1926 
Budget Officer Government of Indis Finance 
Department 1926 31, Membei, Tegislutive 
Assembly 1927 1930 ind 1031 Dy Control 
ler ot the Currency Bombay 10.) Control 
of the Currency 193. Secretary Satraswat 
Co operative Hourim Soctety Ltd Bom vy 
193.19 Presidcut Kamara Sitaswit Associa 
tion Bombay 1931 32, President Muha 
Aabha ot Chitrapur Swiswats, 1932 
Publications Indian Thought in Shelley 
and = lcnuyson [aks from Sockty 
The Chitrapur sariwwat Directory, 1933 
Addrcgs 3 Histings Wouse Alipore Calcutta 
¥, Laburnum Road, Bombay 


SHANKARSHASTRI, NaRASINHSHASTRI 
PANpIT JormMaRianp, ‘Dinzna Muh 
talankar , Prosnient Sanitin Waha Mandl 
(May 1934) Astronomer, Astrolo,cr and 
Landlord b 19 Dec 1884 m Anne Purnabu, 
d, of Vedamurti Chenu dramudixat of Faxmcsh 
war Miraj Sonlor Adve — Hosaritti, Jaluka 
Haverl, Dharwar Compiler ot the Annual 
Indian (Calendar known as = Hospritt: Pun 
chang’, Publishir of the annual general 
predictions, Publwations Annual Indian 


SHAW TRIDIRIC JOHN IRISHWATI 
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Calendar Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
tieatise on Astrology), Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit, Sanhita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi, 
Daivanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ,Griha Ratna Mala in Sauskrit (a 
treitise on Astronomy), aad bookleta regard- 
ing the administrations of H I Loid Willing 
don, Viccroy of India and of H Lord 
Brabourne, Governor of Bombay and Lives 
of Pant Bale-Kundii Mahataj of Delgaum 
aud Shreeniat Varamvhanss Vasudc vanand 
Saraswati (lembe Mahirajy) The History 
of Canopus (Agasty) m Lyzlish History of 
Ursa Mayor (Siptarushi Mulik)  4ddress 

Haverl Taluka OU avcrl, Dharwar Dist 


SHASTRI, Prasuv Dorr, Ph D (Kiel), B. & 


Litt. Hum, (Oxon), MA B.-, Hon. MOL 
(Punjab), Vidyasagar (Calcutta), Shastra 
Vachaspati (Nadia), I1LS9S Piincipal, 
Rajshahi Colleze, ben Prof of Mental and 
Moral Phil in Piesidcncy Coll Calcutta, 1912 
1933, offs Puncaipu Hooghly Govt 
College, 1927 Bb 20 June 1885 due 

Universitics of Lahore, Oxford, Kicl, Bonn and 
Paris Del to and Sectional Pris at d4th Int 
Congrcvss of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911, 
Head of Dipt. of Philosophy since 1912 
Calcutta Univ. Lect in Phil. and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 , invited to Iccturc in Unive rsitivs ot 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913 14 Visited 
the U. 8. A. and Canada in 192022 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Coroell, Princeton, Yale, Johns WHop- 
king and Toronto Invited as Scctional 
President at 6th International Congress of 
Philosophy Naples 1924 Delivered v series 
of latures betore the University of Geneva 
by spe idl invitation in Jinuary [93> Lub 


leafiome Sevatal works ind outils on 
philosophy al educational Ivterary religious 
mk osockul pubyects  tédr Ihiiuate 


Dhiwin 3 Mallan Rowl Taihore ot lrmepals 
House Rayshvhs 7 cipal 


I x 

(Lond) AKCS JY LS Dnector Inpoual 
Tnstitute of Agiicultueu Roscauh 6 16 
December 188). a Catherine Cattery Ldue 

St Olave s School and R yal College of 
Science (bond ) Join d the Indiiun Agricultura 
S$ rviu as supernum rary mycolo nwt in 1OLo 

Govt Mycologiwt Commbitore 13 SCcond 
Imperial Myc ohogist 1915 Emporial Leonomic 
Rotanist and Joint Dnectos Pusa Lastitut 

1228 34 «Dirccton  Tinperial Tnstitutc of 
Agznaultural Res uch 1934 T ublications 

Numiurous pipurs on plaoat pathology and 
plant genctics Address Delhi 


SHLIKH MAwAMADBHAI ( 7 L (1031) Manar 


UL ManaAM AMIR 6 13th Octolt1 1901 
Linst Class Amir of the Tun wadh State holding 
a hereditary Jagir JTdue at the Mayo College, 
Aymor , visited Lagland in 1913 1914 with Huis 
Highniss the Nawab Sahth  fntered Juna- 
gauih State Service in 1920 as Mihtary Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab Saheb and 
subsequently was appointed Private So retary 
to His Highness and thon Huu Secretary , 
Dewan, Junagadh Stitc, 19231932 Retired 
from Junagadh State service in 1 ¢ braary 1082, 
Address Agatrai, va Keshod, Junagadh 


044 


SHLPPARD Samvni ‘LowNsFND, London 
Correspondent of Zhe Temes of India b 
Bath, Jan 1880. Zdue.: Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll, Oxford # 1921, Anne, d of the 
lat J H Carpenter (diced 1034) Joined the 
staff of The Times (London) as 8. cretary to 
the Iditor in 1902. Assistant Editor, The 
Tames of india,1907 1928 Fditor, 1928 1982 

remporary Capt in the Army, 191718 em 
ployed onthe staff of Bombay  Brigado 
piped Wilson Member, Indian Hlstorical 
Records Commission ubfications Contri 
buted to Zhe Lumes History of the War in 
south Africa Ihe Byculla Clubs a history 

Bombay Plact names and Street-pames’ 

A Histcry of the Hombay Volunteer 
Rifles’ and Bombay ° Address The 7 umes 
of India Salisbury Square, Fleet Street 
London, LC 4 


SHIB SHI KAARFSWAR Ray [He HON KUMAR 
B4A,MIC 0b 4th December 1887 m to 
Annapurna Divi d cf Raib N Majumdar 
Bahadur of Bhagalpur duc Central Hindu 
College, Benares and graduated trom the 
University of Allahabad Ia the eldest s of 
Raja Svai Shekharcsywar Ray Dihadur ot 
Tahirpu Beng, elected member of Rajshiahi 
Distrut Board (1915) ekcted memlar 
Bengal Legis Council 1916 bv the Land 
holders of Rajshahi Division — re cluted to 
Council by the same body in 1920 1925 and 
1929 Se scnior Chairman of tht 
Beugal J¢guwlative Counal m 1924 and 
became its first elected President in 1925 
Hap served on numergus oficial Committe 
and has been vice President of the British 
Indian Association and Preudcnt Leugal 
Hindu Confcrence Appointd Minister Gov 
crnmcnt, of Lcngal 1929 4ddresh P O 
Lihirpur, District Rajshahi 


a 

SHILLIDY GhorG? ATFXANDER CIT (1931) 
King s Police Medal (192.) Inspector General 
of Lolluee fumtay Prosilenev Foons ¢ 7th 
Much1866 oom to Mabel Catherine d ci Re bt 
Steven FP Barnhill Dundte Fduc Cam 
Well College Beltast Liclund = Jomed Indian 
loliece m 0b os Asst Supelintondcnt ut 
Poli promoted Distuct Supermtendent of 
Fuolue 1910 Pcputy Jospectcr Gencial ot 
Julmec mn Phe and In pector General cf 
folae Lda. tid xs) Loon 


bHINRRAS, GhORUE BINDLS3, MA Prin 
vips], Gujarat Collive, 6 Aberdecn 16 
July 1885 om 1911, Amy Zara ed of 
late. George McWaiters, Madris Civil Ser 
vice, two 4 Ladue 
College, Aberdtin University of Aber 
deen, University Prizcman in Lcoonomics 
Professor of Vacca Colluge 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
inance Department, 1910-13, Member, 
Govt of India Prices Inquiry Committee, 
on special duty in office of D.P.J., Bangal 
1913-14; Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1014, Meinber, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
andof Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 , 
on deputation Im Statistical Conf: , 
London, on behalf of Govt. of India, Dec. 
1919- Keb 1920; on special duty Indis Oflce 
in connection with League of Nations work, 


Robert Gordon’s 


Who's Who in Indla., 


March 1920, attached International Labour 
Ofice and Lconomic and Kinancial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and M 

of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washin ' 
Boston and New York, 1925 Hon Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Sovlety, 1920, Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 | des tches) , 
1 A Reserve Regimental List, 1921 , Direc- 
tor Labour Office, Governinent of LKombay, 
1921 25, formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India, Member, 
Bombay Legislative Counul, kellow of the 
University of Calcutta, Fellow of the Univ of 
Bombay Publications Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry, Indian 
Finance and Banking, 3rd Impression, 1920, 
Somo Lftects of the War on Gold and Silver 
1920 The Scuace of Public Linance, 
(Macmillan 3rd Lditiun), Taxable Cupacity 
ind th Buiden of Laxation and Public Debt 


(1925) = Varions articles m the lL conomic 
Journel and the American Geographical 
Rvaw Povaty and Koudred = Beonome 


Probliums in India = Calcutta Government of 
India ( nttul Pubheation Brauch (3rd 1} dition 
193) Gold and licnch Monctary Policy , 
artidds on Finance and Injian Jiade tte 
tddreas = Guy iat College Almedablad 


Be ie KHALIFA M A (Punjab) 


LLB (Cambridgc), LL D (Dublin) 
Barnster at Law (Lincoln's Inn) 6 27 Scptr 
1887 Ldue Central Model School, Lahore, 
Islamia and Government Colleges, Lahore, 
Jesus College and Fitzwilllam Hall, Cam 
bridge, Irinity Collkge, Dublin Hon Prof 
of Lnoglish Ilterature, Islamia Coll , Lahore 
1906 1908 , Iecturer University Law Coll, 
Lahore, 19171919, Member, Punjab 1cxt 
Book Comiittec, 1919-1925 , Fellow, Punjab 
Univ since 1917, Member of the Syndicate 
of thc Univ since 1921, Member, Academic 
Council, since 1923, Hon Sccretary, Islamia 


Colkuc Lahor singe 1921 Hon Secy, 
Puyeb Muslun Bducational  Confc renee 
Lahore wince = 1822 Hon Burctary, 
Punjal Muslin J aguc BINA 19L9 

Minber of Council All inha Muslin: 
Tc apuc Momior Lv cutive Board 
All India Muslin Conference Muni fpal 
Commussth ner Joahore 1027 1931  Meniber 
\N W Ry Advisory Comnatti¢ = 19291030 


Prosidunt N W Railway Muslim Lmployecs 
Assoctation Proslont Punjab Postal Uiun 
Member Bar Council Ulzgh Court Lahore, 
M osukat ofthe Court of Muslim Cui , Aligarh, 
Hi sidcnt) Dust Musiitn Educathonal Confu 
1932 Cbainan lkccphon Cominitta, of 
the AH Undies Muslin Talucutional Contcrenee 
1933) appard idfon the Paula ntary 
Jomt S&lect Commuttec dn London on behadf 
ot the AN India Mualun Conference 1988 
fubhiecdtion Pubhshcd a Commentary on the 
Pinjab lif of Indchtednias Act, 1004 
Address + Begum Road, Lahore 


SHUTTLLWORTH, GraHam DENNISOR, 


Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Hxchange 


Hirokers, Bombay, b 17 June 1889 m 
Iion Andersen | (15 1 3947) auc 
St, Lawrence Oollegg, Ramage 


Military College, Sandhurst 


Who’s Who wn Indta. 


as 2nd Lieut to 2nd Bn ‘Lork and Lancas 


ter Regt 1909, resigned in 1914 on joining 


Messrs Croft & Forbes, Lxchange Brokcrs, 


Bombay Enlisti din Lahore Signal Company as 
Corpl Despatch rider and proceeded to | rance 
Aug 1914 with lst Indian Lx peditionary 


Yorce Granted King’s Commussion as Captain 


in Middlesex Regt, January 1915 demobi 
lived 1919 and rejoined (roft and 1 orbes 
Address ‘ Waverley”, Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay, 


BIPION Siz JAMEb Davin, K UST (1932), 
Kh C1IRB (1931), € 81 (1929), CI b (1921), 
ICS, Governor of Bihat (1932) 6 17th 
Apnl 1875 8s of Thomis Ligood Siton 
Edue St Pauls School and Magdalcn 
Goll, Oxford, MA m WHnaiwetth Mav d 
of ThoinasWilhham Shitth twos twod 1¢5 
(1901), served mm De ngalto Wik Li unsteared 
to Bthu and O1issa 19132 Magistrate and 
Oolk ctor of Shahabad 1915 ‘Sc to Govt m 
Jinancia) and Municipal Dept 1917) Dy 
Commusslona Ranchi 1923 Chick Sccretary 
to Grovt ot Bihar and O1nss. 192) 27) Acting 
Governor of Bihar and O1issa 1929 ind izain 
1930 Member of Lxe cutive Cound Bihar and 
Orissa 19271931) Publa ations settlement 
Report of Hazaubach Distict Sctth ment 
JX port ot Patani Barahsbhum and Pathum 
in Manbhum Vistiat  Ztccreations — Tetmis 
and Golk Addras Governors Camp Dhar 
Clubs bast Indias Umit d S rvite | bua 
United Service Calcutta 


MKANDAR HYATKUAN, THE Don CArTAly, 
Sirdar Sir, Deputy Governc. of the Heserve 
Bank of Indit 6 5Jun01892 Ldue MAO 
Colloge, Aligarh and Univ College London 
During Wai wasiccrulting ollccr commsslon 
in 2 67th Punjabis (now 1 /2nd Punjabis) ser 

vedou NW1 andin thothud Afghan War 
Appointed to Brigado Headquarters Staff 

was the flist Indian tu command a company 
on activesorvicc reoturnul to the Punjab Le 219 
Council by landhulders Cconstitucneys, 
non officlal membor vf Police }nqury Com- 
mittoo, 1926, Vers Asst to Mela Officer 
during Piincoof Wales visit , olected by tho 
Punjab Council to the Provingial Simon 
Cou mittee wluch elected him ag its Chairman 
Was cunnectod with the Boards of 11 Companics 
invludpg Messrs Owen Robuts, the Punjab 
Portland Cemet Co Wah Stone and Lime 
Company, Nurth India Construction Fugio 

eers and the lrontir Mining Syndicate 

appointed Ruevcuue Mcmber Punjab Govern 
ment, 1920, tur three months and bocamo 
perancot Revenue Member m_ 1930, 
appuintud act as Governo, July to 
Octobor L932 was ven appomtcd to acl as 
Goverpor [5thicb to ah June 1934 Mb L 


1920 KBL 19383 9 iddiss nt dJowr 
Mall, labor, Punyh, Wah (Dist Cainp 
belpure ) 


SIKKIM, MaHABaya OF, H No MataRasa STR 
TasHl bari eg non (1923), & 26 Oct 
1893: 3, of late Maharaja Sir lhutob Nam- 
wyal, X.0,1.K. of Sikkim, m, grand-daughter 
uf Lonchen Sholkhang (Keucnt of Libet) 

duo: Mayv Coll., Ajmor, St Paul's Sch., 
Dagens. Addnse, Lhe Pala, Gangtok, 
gi" 


{ 


SINGH, Gaya Prasap, BA, BT, 
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SIMHA, BEoHAR RAGHUBIB ; Zamindar and 


Tatidar Adwe, Government College, Jub- 
bulpore Hon Magte., First Claas, sitting 
singly has been member of the C.P. 
Council on bcuhalf of Zamindars for twe 
terms has been elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on behalf of CP. Zamindars 
Title Beohar recognised pen Government— 
hereditary distinction as Am ~Dar- 
bariof H I the Governor, C P, exempted 
from Arms Act Is Chairman of the District 
Counciland Membr, Village Uplltt Board, 
( P ind Berar Momber of Communication 
Board, CP Publwations Hindi Shastra 
Siddhant, Sar Address Jubbulpore, 


SIMLA, AROHBISHOP OF, Since 1911, Mosr Ray 


ANoLLM, I. J. KENRALY 6 1864. Entd, 
Franciscan Ordctr, 1879, Pritet, 1887. 
Guaidian of Iranciscans, Crawley, Sussex, 
1809, Minister Provincial for England, 
1902, firet i ctor of the Franclocan Collvge, 
Cowl y, Oxtord, 1906, elected life member of 
Oxfuri Union, 1907, Definitor-G: ncral, home 
1eprcsenting Euglish speaking provinoes, 1908 
Visitator Guneral, Irish Province, 1910 Ad- 
dr ss Archbishop’s House, Siunla E 


bINGH, LtT-CoL Bawa Jiwax, O.1.E (1918) 


IMs (rutd) b May 6 1863. Lduc Govyirn- 
ment aud Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Lhomis’ Mospital Mcdical schouls, London. 
Joincd 1 M8 ,1891 Served in Military Depart- 
ment to 159% Civili Surgeon, Meiktila, 1896, 
Secretury, 1G Laisons, with Civil Medical 
Administrivlion, Burm), 1897-1899 Suydt, 
Ccotral Jail, Insein, Burma, from 1899 to 1909 
Inspector Ginl of Pmsons, HZ Bongal and 
Assam, 1910 1012, Inspector Gon) of Privons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1012 1920, Director, 
Medic il vnd Sanitation Departments, H BE, 
fhe Nigims Govt, 1920 23, wd Dircctar, 
Medicil Sinitation and Jail Duepte, H LH. 
the Nizvams Govt, 1923 24, Address: 
Ranchi 1} \ Ky 


MLA. 
Pieadcr, Muzatlurpur duc Muzatfarpur 
and Gilcutta Was a sub-depuly magistrate 
and collecvor for a few years but resigued sub- 
sequently an clectd member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly (1924 1934) onc ot the founder 
members of the Acro Club ot Indii and Burma, 
, member of the Govanms Body of the 
Indian Schovl of Minus, Dhanbad }re 
sidcd aver the 18th session of All India 
(including Burma) Postaland KR M 5 Behar 
and Oiuss. Provincial Gonftrenc. at Muza- 
tarpur 11 March 1033, presided over the 
hth scpsion of the Burna  Jrovinetal 
Kishatuiyva Navyuvak Sangh in April 
1933 an Ranpoon Prosidddl over the 
Prin vb Provinaal Depressed CLasses 
Conterene at) Amritsar im September 1933 
presided over opening = G remony of All 
India Artsant (rats Lyvbibition held a De Thi 
in Oct 1933) President of the 12th session 
of LP Provinciil Postal and RMS Con 
fircncs at Bouarcs in Mirch 1934 — Publiea- 
tion * Putoralhashmur <Addrcse Murdffar- 


pur (bili) 


SINGH, Raga Bauapor Sony Baxsu, OB kh. 


1919), Laluqdar vi OQudh. & 1b Scpt 1868, mm. 
Sraad: fauabtsi of Raja Gangaram Shah ot 
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Khairigath (Oudh) Aduc at Sitapur and 
Lucknow. President, British Indian Assocn. 
of Taluqdars of Oudh from 1927 1930 Member, 
first Leg Assembly Publication ‘* A Talugdar 
of the Old School’ by “ Heliodorus” and, 
' Arbitration Address; Kamlapur P O 
Sitapur Dit (UP) 


SINGH KUNWAR Sin MAnARAJ, VA (Oxford) 
Bar at Law CIE Member of the Executive 
Council of the U P Governmcot, 1935 
6. 17 May 1878, m to Miss Maya Das, 
d@ of the late Ral Bahadur Maya Das of 
Ferozepur (Punjab) Zdue. Harrow Ball 
Coll, Oxford, Bur, at-Law, Middle Temple, 
1902 hat UP C8. 1904, Asst Sec to 
Govt of India Dept of Education 1911 Mag 
and Collr of Hamirpur, UP 1917 Deputy 
Commissioncr Hardo1, 1918 ‘cy to UP 
Govt 1919 Dy ‘Sccretary Govt of India 
Education Dept , 1920 23 Dy Commissioner 
Bahraich, 1923, Commissioner, Allahabad 
1927, Commissioner, Benares 1928 Allahabad 
1929 Chicf Minister Jodhpur 1931 Agcnt to 
the Government of Indiw in South Afric: 
1932 Pudlecations Annual Report on Co 
operative Credit Societies in the UP, 1908 
1919 Reports on Indian Lmigration to Maui! 
tius and British Guiana and on Mission 
to hast Africa and various contributions to 
the press Address = Scerctariat, Lucknow 


SINGH Ti Won Raga Str RaMPar, KC TL 

(1916), Momler, Council of State Tangdar 
b 7 Aug 1867, m niece of Thakur Jagamohan 
Singh, late Talugdar of Dhanawan Estate in 
Gonda Dist, Educ at Rae Bareili High 8_hool 
and M.A.O. College, Aligarh. President-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow 10 1908 and of All-India Social Con- 
ference in 1910, presided over Sth All-India 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918, elected 
President, British Indlan Association of Oudb 
in 1021 and was re-elected in 1924 Wis 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ until 1909 and 1s 
Sccretary of Keshattriya College, Lucknow 

Member of the Kxecutive Council of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares ofthe Board 
of Directors of Muhaluxmi Sugar Corpora 
tion, Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad 
Bank, agam olected President, British 
JIndjan Association Oudh 1931 and was 
Chairman of the Hindu Religious and ( hart 

able Endowments Committce appointed by 
U P Government Publications Patophlicts 
entitled ‘“‘laluqdars and the British Indian 
Association ' (1917) and ‘Taluqdars and the 
Amendinent of Oudh Rent Law” (1921) and 
contributions to the press on social, poilltical 
and religiona toplos Address * Kurri Sudauli 
Kaj, Dist Rae Barelli, Oudh. 


SINHA, ANUGRAH NankayaAN, MA, BL, 
MLA, 4emindar, July 3, 1889 due 
Patna and Calcutta Joined the High Court 
Patna, as Vakil, 
Movement 1921, Chairman of Gaya District 
Board and Member, Council of State, ropre 
senting Bihar and Orissa , Chairman, cia y 
tion Committes of the All India Untouchable 
Conference held at Patna in 1926 
toons, Tranalated History of Ancient Magadha 


| 


{ 


Cae | 


SINHA, BHUPENDRA NARAYANA, 


Who’s Who in Indta. 


jrom Bengali into Hindi Address Villa 
Pojawan, P.O Aurangabad, Dist Gaya (Bihar 
and Orissa). 


RAIA 
BAHADUR cts) BA (Calcuttad, of Nashipur 
and Zemindar 6 15th Nov 1888 m first Rani 
Prem Kumari and on demise Rani Surya 
Kumari Educ Presidency College, Calcutta 
Member of the Dist Board of Murshidabad for 
12 years 1st Class Hon Magte President, 
Biitish Indian Association, Vice President 
All India Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum President of the 
India Art School, elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 elected as a co opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission Member 
of the Tinance Committee, Member of the 
Public Committee, Member of the Revenue 
Committee Member of the EL B Railway 
Local Advisory Committes and Minister to 
the Govt of Bengal R«-elccted to the Bengal 
Counci] in 1929 Leader of the Landholders 
party mn the Council Address 54, Garlahat 

oad, Ballygunge, PO, Calcutta, or 
Nashipur Rajpbuati, Nashipur PO, Dist 
Murshidabad, Bengal. 


SINHA, KuMAR Gavaanatn, MA (1921), 


MLA (19241930), Hon Research seholar 
of thc Calcutta Cniversity (1922-23), Pre 

prietor, Srinagar Raj. ¥ 24 bept. 1898 
i.duc Presidency College (Calcutta) Govern 

went Sinekrit Coll, Calcutta, and Post 

Graduate Department, Calcutta University 
Llected to the Royal Asiatic Socicty of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1921, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1922 Bihar and Orissa Rese 

arch Society in 1924 and to the bellowship 
of the Royal society for the encouragement 
of arts, manufacture and commerce, etc, in 
1923 oneof the founders of the Nationalist 
Party in the Tegislative Assembly Joined 
the Swarajya Party In the Assem ae 
hhlected a Secretary of the Congress Party in 
the Assembly, 1928 Life Membe: of tho 
kKmpire Pailiamentary Association, Member 
of the Executive Committee of the All India 
Hindu Sabha, 1926 35 visited Europe 1930 
81 was in Logland during the first Round 
Qabk Contercnee Publications ‘ Lhe Place 
of Videha in the Ancient and the Medlmval 
India" (read in the second Oriental 
Conference), ‘“‘A Note on the Jangala 
Desa” , and ‘“ Disovery of Bengali 
Dramas in Nepal” and ‘‘On some Malthill 
Diamas of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Otnturis”’ (published in the Journal of 
the Asistic Society of Bengal) ‘Is Dhi- 
mat religion Buddhism ?” (read in the Third 
Oriental Confercnce, Madras 1924) an 
Editor of the ‘‘Barhut Inscriptions” 
published by the Calcutta University in 1926 
Address * *‘ Srinagar Darbar,” P. O. Srinagar, 
Dist, Purnea (Bihar). 


joined Non Co operation SINHA SACHOHIDANADA, Barrister Firat ¢locted 


Dy Preskkat, Indian Jag Asm mbly, first 
Indian Kinance Member, bx Member Execu- 
tive Council, Biber and Orissa Government, 
1921 1926, also President of Legislative Council, 
1921-22 Vice Chanccllo1, Patna University 
1936 6 10 Nov, 1871, m that late Srimati 


Who's Who wm India. 


Radhika, d of the late Mr Bewa Ram, of a AYYAR, Sm 


Lahore Edue Patna College and City 
College, Calcutta Called to the Bar (Middle 
acme), 1898 Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1883, Allahabad High Court, 1896 

Patna High Court, 1916 Founded and 
edited The Hindustan Review, 1890-1921 
C'wice Elected Member, Imperial I egislativ: 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920 
also elected ita first Deputy President, Feb 
1921 Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Inatitute in memory of 
his wife, which panaing, contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classicaland current works in English 
Visited England in 1927 where he in writings 
and speeches madi notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodled 
in the system known as  Diarchy 
Resumed 1 ditorship of the Hindustan Review 
in 1926 Became Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation Patna, in 19381 Was especially 
invited while in Ingland in 1933 to appear 
before the Joint Parhimentary ( ommitteo on 
Indian Reforms and submitted a lengthy 
memorandum on the White Paper from the 
standpomt of constitutional nationalists 
Convocation Lecturc: at the Lucknow Univer 
sity 193) Pubheatron the Partition of 
Bengal o1 the Sc paration of Bihar Speeches 
and writings of Sachchidanands Sinha (1935) 
Addrias Patna’ Bihar 


STRCAR SIR NRIPFNDRANATH Ar ACSI 
(1936)M A BI ,TawM mbbrof the Govcin 
mentof India m Nabanalini Basu e d of 
Durgadas Basu Fdue = Prisidincy College 
Calcutta, lincoln aInn Practiscd at Bhagal 
porc in Kiharas ploadcr since 1807 Member 
of Subordinate Judical Service 1902 05 birst 
Honours man tn Bar Pinal Michaclmiys term 
1907 Honours in Mathematics Physics and 
Chemstiy in BA MA in Chemistry 
Holder ot Loundaticn Scholarship Pri side ney 
College Appomtd Jaw Memtkr Govin 
ment of India 1934 Advocate Geucral ot 
Bengal 1929 34, Dek zate to Mord Round 
Table Confercncc and Juint Sclect © smmittce 
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P. 8., K.C 8 T ? 
CIE. (1908) 

Madias University, 1932 I1 D 

Fkenarccs Hindu University 1933, Retd 
Membcr Laccutive Council Madras 6 7 
Tcb 1864 Ldw SPQ College segs 
Govanment College Kumbakonam rc 44 
dency Collcge Madras High (Court Vakil 
1885 Asstt Profissor Law Collige Madras, 
189399 Joint Iditor Madras Law Jonrnal, 
1893 1907, fist Indian Representative of the 
Univcraity of Madras in the Madras Legisla 
tive (Council, 190407 Advocate General, 
1907 Member of Lxecutivo Council Madras 
191217, Vice Chancellor, University o 
Madras, 191618 Vice Chancellor of Bonarcs 
Hindu University, 101819 Illected to the 
Indian I cgislative Assembly by the districts 
of lanjore and Irichinopoly 1920 President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
Nation il] {bcral I edoration at Calcutta, 1919 

and Akola, 1926 Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem 

bly of the Teague of Nations at Geneva 1922 

Nominatcd Member of the Indian I egislative 
Asscmbly 1924 Publications Indian Const 

tutional Probk ms (1928) | volution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals (1135) Addicas Sudharma 
Tdwaid Filot Road Myliporc Madias 


16, O81. (1012); 
it D 


SKIMP, IRANK WHITTINGHAM, MA, Manc 


BA, Hist Honours (1000), Indian Civil 
Service Puisne Judge Libore High Court 
b 13 Dec 1880 m Dorothy Irazer Fdue 

University of Manchester Petcrhouse 
Cambridge Joined 14 9, (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904, Officiating DC 1910 1913 

Sessions Judge 1918 19.7 Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court 19.7 Pune Tudge, 1933 


I ublucatsone = Multani Stones Address 24 
Race Course Road, 1] ahore 
SLADDI, GForRGE LrRic ROWLAND B So 


Lond), AMICL, Controllr of Stores 
~B&C I Railway b 26 Nov 1885 m 
Wintticd £ Reed Bdue Cranleigh School 
and University College Jondon After practl 
cal training in Logland jomed the B B 
C I Bailway 1910 as Assistint Ingincu, 


Addresa (Govcernmint of India Simla and tinnsfirred to Stores Department, 1014 
Now Delhi Addess Mahalakshim, Bombay 
SIROHI, H H MASARAJADHIRAJ, MAHARAO 


SLOAN IFNNANT, MA CIT (1930) Joint 
Secretary Home Departmen Govern 
ment of India b&b 9 November 1884 m 
Giady Hope d of R Hope Robertson, Glasgow 
duc Glasgow Acadcmy, Glasgow University, 
and Chet Church Oxford Joined Indian 
Civil Service 1909 served as Assistant Magis 
trata and Collector, Awsistant S tth ment 
Officer Under Secretary to Government, 


Bin SaRvuP Ram Sinan Bawapvrk GCIL, 
KC.SI b Spt 27 1888 «* to the gadi, 
April 29, 1920. Addrese Sirohi, Rajyputana 


SITAMAI, H. H. Stg Raya Bam Sinas, Rays 
oF, K.018 6 1880, descended from Rathore 
House of Akachi Baroda m thrice Educ 
Daly Coll , Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 


modern philosophy, is entitled to a ealute of 
11 guns. s. by selection by Govt. of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitaman, CO. I 


SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, DEWAR BAHADUR 
Sia TINNEVELLY NSLLAIPPA, BA 0 Ist 
April 1861 Educ Madras Christian 
College Servico under Government, Ketircd 
as Dy. Collector; President, Dist Board 
Yinneselly, 1920-1023 Minister of Develop 
ment, Madras, 1023 26 Address 77, North 
Mar Strect, Tinnevelly. 


Magistrate and Colkctor Deputy Scertary 
and Suntary to Government in United 
Piovinus and also as Undcr Secretary, 
Deputy secrtury and Jot Scoretary in 
Home Department of Government of India, 
Address Home Department, Simla 


SMITH, ARTHUR Krrh—E MA (Cambridge), 


solicitor to Government of India, 19382 b 2 

August 1878 Lduc Charterhouse, Trinity 
College, Uambrdge Artacled to Ireshfields, 
Solicitors, London,aod admitted a Solicitor 
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In 1903 joined Little & Co Tiomhnay, {n 1908, 
Solicitor to Govcrnmecntand Public Proseeaton 
pores » 192561932 Address Delhi and 
Simylt 


SMITH, Sm OSHORWNE ARKFIL, Kt (1928) 
K C1L (1932), Governor of the Roserve 
Bank of India 6 26 Deeember 1877) m 
Dorothy Lush Ldue Sydncy Grammar 
School Bank of New South Wales Common 
wealth Bank of Austtalia, and Impeutal 
Bank of India Address Bombay 


SMITH PEARSE THomas Yawrencr Hant, 
MA (Orson) ILS) VPrinupw Riyjkumir 
€ oll ge Raipur m Miss” Katherine 
Wishorn 3 #Fdue Marlborough = Fuegland 
Publuations Inglsh Tyros m= lIndiwm 
Schools Addross Rayyhumir  € o le 

Rupur C/o M sara Tloyds bank Ttd Coxvs 
mio hings branch G6 Pall Mall London 


4S Wi 


SMLUT, SiR THomaS, Kt, (1921) ¥V,D. (1914) 
Chovalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
on a2 Dy Chiaamin of the VMercontil 
lunk of India td Maniein. Duector 
Muir Mills Co) Ftd Cawnpore 19259 193) 4 
28 Aug 1875 m bie Mind @ of Sie Henty 
ledgird m 1907) 24 1 d@ Member of thi 
Hunter Committce on Punjab disordus 
1919) «=-Prosdt) =o Upper Tndi Chambor ot 


Commerce 19181921 Membr YP Ic, 
Conncl) 1918 26 licHlow of  Allvhahad 
Tnivcarsity = 1913 22 Commandant 16th 


KRepres ntative of 
Lahouw 

West 
Virginia 


Cawnpor Rifles 1913 20 
Lmiploye sain Indiv it Intcrnationy 
Confaam Gcenev1 192. Address 
fhid (€ .wnporc and Merk wood 

Watul ' aney 


SMIST Wattrr R4, ext GORGE Bar at Taw 
Commussionct vf Police, Bombay 6 6&th 
Nov 1897 m Ellen d@ of the Tite John 
Cochrane Ldue Grove Park  &chcol 
Wrexham and Grays Inn dcined Polis 
Survice, Dec 1908, 15 Agpistint Supx rinten 
dent, Superintndentof Pollec March 1921, 
Dy Commissioncr of Poluce Bombay, 1932 
Otfg Deputy Inspector General of Polrec 
March 1932, Cvmmussionr of Polen 
Bombay, 19$3 awaided Kinga Police Medal 
1083 Address Head Police Office, Bombay 


SOLA,18n BEV MaRCIAL,S J, PhD, MA 
Former Principal of the Atenco de Manlia 
Institution from 19161920 Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St Xavier's College, 
Bombay. 6 Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain Ordained at St 
Lonis, Mo OU § A in1906 Zdue _ Vich 
Spain and atS8t Louls University Mo US A 

cnt tp the Philippines Ono the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1908. A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in 8+ Louls, U 8 A., in 1904 Prof 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1918 to 1920 On the Staff of St 
Xayler’a College, Bombay since 1022 Pubd- 
iwations Author of “‘The Metearological 
Service of the Philippine Islands *’ ‘‘A 
Study of Selamic Waves"’. Contributor to 
the monthly review “ Razon y Fe’’ edited 


SONT Ral 


Who's Who wn India. 


at Madrid Author of “A Compendium o 
the Scloncsa of Logic”® Address St Xavier's 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay 


SOLOMON, Carr WITLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 


Kaisiur I Mind Mcdal (First Class) Membor, 
Royal British Colonial Society of Artista 
Director, Sir J J School of Art, Bombay, 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay 6 Sea Point, Cape Town 1880 «a. 
of jate Saul Solomon, LA m 1006, 
Gwiadys, @ of Rev G W. Cowper Smith, 
funbridge Wells, ones Educ Bedford 
Grammar School, Universtty School, 
Hastings and abroad Studied under Sir 
Arthur Cop RA, and J Watson Nicol, 
and at the Royal Academy schools, Lon 
don look thc highest prizes und medals for 
figure painting and decor tive printing Took 
the Gold Medal and Travelling Scholirship for 
ITistorical Piuinting Ixhibited many pictures 
and portriits at Royal Ae:demy spporaien 
Prindpil, Sir J Jo School of Art Bombay 
1919 founded the class of Mural Painting 
undcr A FT Tord Tloyds — direction, 
1920 = =Direckd the mural decoration of 
put of new Del Sccretaiiat by School 


of Art students 1929, organized 
exhibition of Bombiy School of Art student's 
work at India ouse, London, 1031 


Served In Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and Indio, 
19141810 Publwations ‘Ihe Chirm of 
Indiin Art,’ “ The Rombay Revival of Indian 
Art ’ ‘The Women of the Aj inta Cavern,” etc 
Address School of Art Bungalow, Bombay 


BAHADUR Srru TRHAGCHANT 
Gon of lak Ru bihida Sth Ltkamehind 
Soni of Aymar @ Lith November 1904 
Propuictor of big Thanking Tirm of Seth 
Johuimtl (tiambhirmal 
having 20 brinches fn 
Brutish India and Tkaypnt 
int Stake Fide  (Ctovt 
tligh School Ajmer 
Houoriwy M ugistr ite sinned 
(1930) md Municipal 
Communsioner till (1934), 





Tras BR AC J 
Rulway Pinad Gauge 
Svyatem Jodhpur Rallway 
and = Udaipur Railwiy 


State Tacuurer Bhasafpm and Dhelpur, 
Residency Treasnuie: Jaipur Gwillor and 
Bharitpur  Millowner und Bankir Elected 
Mamlxt of the Legealative Assembly (1934), 
View Pation dhe Ghil Gulde Asoc ition, 
Indin Jife Member the Red Cross Socitty 
Vice President the All India Digambsr Jain 
Mihasabhi Awarded Rai Bahadur Pith ip 
(1985) <Addre ae Tikam Nisvas, Ajmer 


SORABJI, Cogpneiia Kaisari Bind Gold Jet 


class medal (1909) Bar ist Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnishina, Court of 
Wards, se Behar and Orisga, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904 to 1922 
Educ Bomerville Coll, ; and 
Pembortons, Lincoln's Inn fields, London , 


Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford 1892, 
Bar at-Law coln’s Inn. 1923 P 
Calontta Publ 


in gin 
«Batt iables” (1904), ‘‘ Batween the Twl- 
lighte”” (1908), “lhe Purdanishin '’ (1916) 


SOUTLI 


Who's Who 


“Sun Raldes "(2nd Serles Illustrated), 1020 

* Cherefore = (1924) Mohur Lume, 
(1930), ‘Susto borabjyi—ie (1032) contr 
butions to the Nuncteenth Century, Vi extmenstir 
Gazette, The Temes, other nowapapors ind 
maguzin(as Address Haleyon Club, 14 
Cork Stroet, London, W 1 


SOUTER, CHARLFS ALEXANPFR, (SI (1933), 

ICS Member Board of Revenuc Madras 
6 13th June, 1877) m Charlotte Dorothy 
Jesson Educ (Calus Colloge Cambridge 
Arrived in India, 1901, and served in Midras 
as Asstt Coll: and Magistrate, Asstt Secy 
to Govt 1906 Under Scuretary, Revenue 
Depirtment 1909 Sub Colloctor ind Jomt 
Magistrato 1910 Of2z Commuiagsioncr (ors 
1916, Commissloner, Cocre 1918 1923 


Colir and Jist Magistrate 1924 Off Secy | 


to Govt, Public Works Dopartment 1928 
Srd Member Board ot Revenue 1930 Ist 
Nembor 1931 Address Tiylors Gardens 
Adyar Mviras 


Jpwanpd Maiurson © TT (1937) 
Mani,jng Inrector bord and Macdonmild dtd 
Cawnpor and Hon Chiurmin Ciwnpore 
Improvement rust / 26 Jannuy 159! om 
Dorothy Mary Anim u Jdue Inverness 
Academy = Scotland Jond Pod md 
Miucdonald Ptd om 1908  a¢pres ntcd Uppor 
Indian Chimber of CC mmerce on UP 


latave Council 1926 1934 Hon Chiuriman 


Caiwnpoie Tmprovement Trust, sink 1931 
Address = Civil Lines Cawnport 
SPACKMAN, Tirur Con WirrtamM CorLis 


IMS, ,MRCY,IRCP,MB,BS (Lond) 
FRCS (Ld) ECOG (Ing) LCPS 
Protessor of Midwifery and Gyn ucology 
Grant Mcdical Colkg¢, Bombay bh 23 Scpt 
1889 m Audny Tkln Ldta smith Educ 

Innt Colkge and St Birtholome w 3 Hospital 
London ar Sorvicd 1914.18 Mc aopot umia 
and Turkey ee of Wir 1916 18) 
Wound d = twice mentioucd in dispatches 

Frontior Medal 1023 
Lmploy, 1924 HBombiy Presidency 
fons = onumerons artichs on protesson i 
subjects in vaifous Journals <Addiess 

Rocky Hol Malabu Hill Bombay bk ulak 
House Hornby Rosd Bombay 


SPRAWSON, CUTHBDFRT AILAN, MaJor GENE 
RAI, IMS MJ) (fond) BS FRCP VY 
Litt C1 (1919) KHWP(19383)) Offur 
of Order of St John of Jecrusikem (1990), 
Director Gencral, Indian Medical ‘Sirvic , 
from Nov 1 1033 President Medical 
Gouna of Indiatob J March 3&7? J fue 

king 8 Coll) London and king § Col) 
tal oo vudian Medio Sasi 1900) Protcsso) 
of Medicine,  Iucknow 11329 Con 
sulting Physician Mtsopotamian hxpedi 
tlonary Horoe, 1017 20, Inspector General 
Civil Hospitals, UP, 1929-80 Surgoon- 
General with the Government of Madras 
Publwations Jolnt author of ‘ A Guido to 
the use of Tuberculin,”” 1914, ‘ Luberculosis 
in Indians’, “Moores lamily Maerlicina, ’ 
Sth and Oth editions Address New Delhi 


SRINIVASA IYENGAR, 0 11 Sept 1874 
m. & daughtor of late Sir V Bhashyam 
Iyengar Educ Madura and Presldcnoy Col- 
leg:, Madras Vakll (1893), Advocate and 


Publia 


in Indta. 


Cogs 


Lranstcrrcd to Cival | 


Hosp | 


SLLIN, Ser AUREL ACI 
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Member, Madras Bar Council Member of 
Madras Sonate 101216, President, Vakils' 
Association of Madras Prenident, 
Malias Social Reform Association, 1916 20 
Iellow of tho Madras University , Member, 
All India Congress Committee, Member, 
Indian Jegislative Assembly; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916 20, President, Indian 
National Congress, 192627 Publecutrons 
“ Taw and law Reform” (1909), Swaraj 
Constitution for Indla, 1927. Address 
Mylapore, Madras. 


SRINIVASA RAO, Ral BAHADUR Patnin Von 


KATA, BA, BL, High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis Assembly 6 1877, 
m tod of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu Edue [own I{igh School and 
Noble Colk ge, Masul:natam, and Christian Coll 
and Law Coll, Madras Joined Cccanida Bar 
1903, and Guutur Rarin 1906 Vice- Pro andent 
Gintur Dist. Board for 6 ycars, was Municipal 
Counqillor for some years; was member, 
Kistna Ilood Committee, Secretary of the 
one Dt Congress (ommittre 4edir 4 
untur 


SRIVASTAVA Tht TION Sim JAWAFA PRASATY 


kT (1934) MSc Tech (Vit) AMAL, 
AT( MI( Muster ot JT lucwion and 
Agmoultt Ut P 6b 16 August 1489 m 2nd 
Fo brnuy 1907 Kailash 7 ive Chnst Chuich 
Coll geo Cawnporw wand Mun € ntral College 

Allahubad — liocecded in t)08 to La,lind 
w Gevt of Lnday State Technical Scholar 

jyomncd Minche ter Collaze of Technology 
obt unc) dear cf MSC tech LOLL = Won 
sever il distinctions =o rcturncd tc Indiain April 
19]. and took up appointm nt as Industral 
(homist unict | P Govt) Durm., the war 
gorvcd in th Tnliin Df na Joe and did a 
yycat dcoul of work for the lndian Munitions 
Board In LOIY gio up Govt sivice and 
took to privat) business aquind Int rest m 
sevalal concains  Wasel ected unopposed to 
the U Po Pozstative Counc in 1926 Py the 
upper India Chamba of Comm rec ani was 
welect din 1930) Served a8 Charman U 
P simon Committcc in 19.8 und for three 
yousas Hony Chauman Cawnperc Improve 

ment Prust Appointed Minister of 1 duc ition 
UP fthbebmary 193%) Acquicith Pioneer 
cf Allthatad wn 1932 and ¢stablished {it as an 
organ of Landholdcrs and business community 
at Juchnow  tddrnss Scavctatiat UWhrted 
Provinces Gov ramcnt Ducknow 


| SRIVASTAVA, Ram CHANDRA, BSc, Sugar 


Technologist to the Imperinl Council of 
Agricultural Research, India 6 = 10th Sept 
1891 m tothe late Radha Py111 Srivastava, 
and again to Nawal hishori Srivastava, 
Lduc Muir Central College, Allahabad , 
Municipal School of setae Manches- 
ter, Hoyal lechnical College lasgow and 
Univorsity Colluge, London, Manager, Cawn- 
o1e Sugar Works Distillery , Manager, Behar 
ugar Works, Pachrukhi, and Deputy 
Jircetor of Industikis UP Address = Nawal 
Nivas  (avil fines Cawnpore 


PhD, D Litt 
DOL 


( D& (Hon Camb), 
(Hon Oxon ) ( “Gores 


(Ion Punjab), Ecllow, Brit Aca 
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pondant de U Institute dc France 
icold Midallist R Geogr Sor R Asiatic 


Societv, Souety of Antiquari of London 
cte , Indian Aicheolounral Survey Olticer on 
me duty (tid) 6 Pudapst 26 
ov 1862 Jduc HKudapst and Dicsden 

studicd O1untal Janguages and Antiquitics at 
Vienna and lubmgen Universities and in 
Lngland Prnwipal Oruntal College and 
Registiar Punjab Univasity 1888 99 app to 
I, L. 8. as Princ of Calcutta Madraseh, 1899. 
Inspector-General of Lducation, N. W. P 
and Baluchistan,1004 Carried out archeologi- 
ca] explorations for Initan Govt , in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W 
China, 1006-08; transferred to Archeological 
Survey, 1909, carried out geographical and 
archeological explorations in C. Asia and 
Persia, 191316, on N W Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan and kalat, 1926 28, 
retired 1929 Taplored in Persian B duchistan 
along Persian Gult Coast an} im Southern 
Persin 19321934 Publvcafions Kalhan1 sChro 
nicle of the Kings of kashmar Sanskrit text 
1802 trans, with commentary, 2 vols 1900, 
Sand burved Ruans of Khotan, 19031921 <An 

event Khotan 1908(2 vols) MIuans of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols) Serandia, 1921 (5 vols ) 

The Thousand Buddhas, Memouw on Maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and haneu (2 vols ) 

innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols), On Alezan 
ders Track to the Indus1929 On Ancrent 
Central Aman Track, 1933 and numerous 
peer on Indian and Centra) Asian Archaco 
ogy and Geography  Addiess 9 Srinacar 
Kashmir D1 United Service (Jub Jondon 


SiREPHINS Tan WEIVIITF CIR Director of 
Pubhoe Infoumrtion Government of India pb 
Fcbruary 1903 Pdue at Winche st 1 (1916 21) 
and kings Colkege Cambridge (1921 26) 
took ist Class honours m= the Natural 
Sqences Limos 19.4 and wim m_ thre 
Historical [ispos 1925 Istnbition 1 King s 
College 1922 R J Smith Rescarch Student 


1925 Supervisor in Hastory hing s College 
1925 26 Private Sccimtary fo Sir dinest 
(lark ACB 192628 and thn to ‘Sn 


Prnest Dobenham Bart 1928 30) Appointed 
Deputy Dircetor of Pubhe [Information with 
the Government of India in March 1930 On 
Special duty with the Indiin Franchise 
Committee 1932 Appomtcd Director of 
Public Juform ition in August 1932 9 Created 
CTF an Jan 13935 and was awarded the 
Silver Tubsuloe Medal im May 1035  4ddress 
Home Departtncnt Government of India 


STLWARD MaJOR GINEIAY LW «RD 
Mrrivalkt (B,OBkh Director of Supphis 
and Tranaport, Indian Army b 5 Hiv 18381, 
m F M Sym £due Haikybury Coll ge 
Servcd in South Atrican War, 1001 1902 
the Great War France and Mcxopotamia 
Afghanistan, 1919 <Addiese Army  LHcad 
quartcrs, Delhi 


STONE THt Hon Mk Josmior Gunert Par 


at Law, (bicf Justice Nagpur High (omt 
b 1886 Ldu Caius (Coll, Cambridge 
calkd to the Bar from Lincoln s Jnn, 1911 
Practised at the Common Bar, did consi 
dcrablc amount of work on the Chancery side 
and some in Adsnitalty courts  Sccretary 
Coal Industry Commission, 191520, gal 


STOW, VINCENT AUBRFY STEWART, 


Who's Who wn India. 


Adviscr to the Imperial Institute , contested 
various Pirhamcntary constituencies durmg 
the peniod of the coahtion on behalf of it and 
afterwards on hehalt of the Nvtional liberals , 
member of Mr Lioyd George 8 Coal and Powor 
Committec appointed Puisne Tudge Madras 
Hich Cowt 1930 Publications 15 volumes 
on Ming [awin the Biutish Lmpne, Editor 
of Porter on Insurancc and of the workmen’s 
compensation scction of country Courts’ 
Viactice also on Rents Restiction Act a Case 
Book on Inswuianc and revetal historical 
books <Address High (Court, Nagpur, ¢ P 


MA 
(Oxon), VD, CIE (1934) Titerae Huma 
niores, (1906) (July 1931) Principal, Mayo 
College, Aymer b 27 July 1883 m Marie LH 
nor Morier (1912) Ldue Winchester Coll , 
and Lxeter Coll , Oxford Asst Master Marl 
boroughCol}l , 1906 appointed to Chiefs’ Col 
leges cadre J 08,1907 Asst Master, Daly 
Coll , Indore, 1907 , yaunelpel Rajkumar Coll , 
Riupur 1912, I A RO, Active Service, 
M LF 1918 attached to Civil Administra 
tion Iraq 1919 Principal, Rajkumar Coll 

Ratpur 1919, Piincipal, Mayo College Ajmer, 
July 1931 Publications Taucational orks 
Address Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana 


STRIITPTE Major Generdl) CHAUNCY Batio 


Dasuwoon € B (193) YD puty Quarter 
niwter Genaial Army Hewdquarters India 
lt 6th Aug J8810 om Margory Calliam de Hane 
d@ oof H HH Brown Isq OB) MD 
J hic Willington Collie and 
Sandhuist To intian Army Jan 
13th Rajputs 1001 Wasnistan 
1901 2 (me lal) Sd = Punjab 
1902 A DC taG O ¢ 
4th Qutty Dive THO Asst Commit 
Purma Mil Polic 142, NMAL 
Iyp dition 1911 2 recerved. CApression of 
thanks of Gove! nt of India andGevirnmcnt 
o Burma hin’ , Pohce Medal Jan J] 1914 
Rud Scavice Squadron 6th Innishilling 
Dragoons 1914.15 Gacat Var Mespot) Tape. 
ditionary Fore M ntfoncd im despatches 
3 times Bicewt of It Colond Big 
Maj 7th Macrut Cav Bde 1917 TD) A QM 
D4QMtr harachi 1919 G 8S O 2 Karachi 
19149 Bug Ma) 10th Cav Bde Palcst!ne 1929 


1900 
Blockade 
Cavalry PT oI 


(ommdt PAVO Cav TT 1024 Col 1923 
AAG NorCom 1928, Comimandr  jrd 
Marut Ciy Bde 1929 Brig Gen Stat 


South Com 1932 Deputy Quartermaster 
Gencial A H Q 1934) Fubluations Con 
tributions to magazines Profissional and 
othus Address Army Headquarters, India 


SUBBARAYAN, Dr. Panamasiva, MA,,BC L, 


(Oxon ), LL D (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam § 11 Sept 1889 m Radhabal 
Kudmal d of Ral Sahib K Rangaraco of 
Mangalore Threes oned Educ Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadham College, 
Oxford Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council , has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1020 Wasa member 
of All India Congress Committee, in 1920 Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras 


SUBRAHMANYAM 


Who's Who wn India. 


President Madras Olympic Asso- . 


Madras, - 
and Madras Hockey Assoudtion and Madtas | 


1926-30 
ciation, Indian Cricket Federation, 


QGricket Association 
godu, Salim, District , 
las 


Address Airc he 
Fairlawns, ’ Lgmort 


SUBEDAR, Manu, BA (Bombay), Dakshin 
Fellow of the Liphinstoue College, Bsc 
(Eco), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barristcr- 
at-Taw, Gray 8s Tan, 1912, Managing Director, 
Acme-Bula Irading Co, Ltd. Educ New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Liphinstone College, Bombay , 
James Taylor Scholar & Prizeman, 
London school of Leonomics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray’s Tun 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomi, Tombay University Professor of 
Ecouomics, Calcutta University, Examiner 
forM A, Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co, 
Ltd, (1917), Secretary, Morarjl Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co, ; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd (1919), Partner, 
Lalji Naranji & Co, Managing Agents of Ju 
piter General Insurance Co, Ltd , Representa 
tive of the Indian Merchants Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust, sent to kngiand by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington Smith Committe , 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co 
(1920) , Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co, Ltd. (1924), Managing Director, Acme- 
Bala Trading Co,, Ltd (1920) , Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Bourd of the Development Depart 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Bach Bay Reclamation Schemc and also on 
Housing Scheme Representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chimber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee, appointed 
membor of the Indian C. ntral Banking bLn- 
quiry Committe Official advistr in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junasadh Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of Bombiv to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930) Wrote 
separate Minority Report on the Indian 
Central Banking Enaqiury Comnuttce 1931 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants Chamba. 
1932 Address Audah House Hornby 

Boad, Fort, Bombay 


Rao BaHaADUR CaALAGA 
SUNDsABaYYa, BA., BL., Landowner b 
Nov le62 Leduc Kumbshonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges m Balambamma 
d. of C. Munaksbaiys, Bar at Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary , 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10, 
Vieo-President, District d, Bellary, 
1911-1918 Member, Liberal League, Madras , 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements, elected to 
the Leglalative Assembly, 1920. Apptd 
President of Bench of Hon, Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town, ion 1923, Publiutons 

Pamphlets on Bubonio Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Coded Distriuts, Chairman, 


SUHRAWARDY, 


SULLHANKAAR 
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Board of Directors, Indo (ommerual Bank, 
Err Mayavaram Address Mayavaram, 
n 


SUILRAWARDY, Sir, Hassan, Kt (1932), Lt- 


Colonel,I I F.,O BE (1927), Kaisar-i-Hind 
Mcdal Ist Class(1980),L MS M.D,¥F. B.C. 
S1,D P H,L M_ Rotunda Vice-Chan- 
uc wr, Calcutta University | Chief Medical 
Olficer,(Indian State Rlys EK BR Adminatrn ) 
b Dacca, 17-11-1884 8 of Moulana Obaidul- 
lah el Obaidy Suhrawardy, Pioneer of Anglo- 
Iblainie Studies & Female Educationin Bengal 
m. Shahar Banu Begum daughter of Hon. 
Nawab Syed Muhamed of Dacca d one Educ. 

Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med College Poustgraduate—Dublin, Edin- 
burgh and London. Member, Benyal Legislative 
Council 192124, Deputy Presadent, 1928, 
Member, Beng Industilal Unrest Committee, 
1921, Member, Court of Muslim Univ, 
Aligarh Member, Court & Exectv Council, 
Dacca Univ Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British kmpire Univ Congress, Ldinburgh, 
1931 President Board of Studies, Arabic 4 
Peisian, President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C U_) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps Associate Othucr of the Order of 
dst John President, BengalI 1.}! Committee, 
1922-25 Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bayswiter, London, 1914 
(Votnded by Mahatma Gandhi) Bengal 
Ficld Ambulance, 44th Bengal Kegiment 
Picsidcnt & Kounder, Servants of Humanity 
Society, Social Hygn & Uplift work Bengal 
Govt Delegate, British paipire Social Hygn. 
Congress, London, 1927 Kirst Class Hony. 
Presidcnocy Magistrate Publications Mother 
& Infant Welfare for India, Calcutta and 
Lnvitons Manualof Post Opcrative ‘Treat- 
ment, Manual of First Aid tor India, The 
Luonomic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industrics In India, Lstablishment of more 
Mcdical Schovls in Bengal, Revival and 
Dovilopment of the Indigenous Tibbi System 
of Medicine §=Several mphlets on Public 
Health and Social ygicne propaganda 
dddresy * 2, Belvedere Park, Alipore, 
Calcutta, India, 


Sm ZAHHADUR RAHIM 
4AHID, MA BL kt, Bar-at-Law, Presi- 
dent, Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
Government of India, late Judge, (Calcutta 
High Court. &. 1870. Edue Dacca and 
Calcutta Addices . 3, Wellesley 1st Lane 
Calcutta. 


VISHNU OSITARAM, MA 
a ) PhD  (Borlin), Kawar-i-Hind 

edallist , Corresponding Member, Oriental 
Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia , Fellow, 
Nowrosjee Wadia Collige, Poona. Lecturer 
in the Poat-graduate Department of the 
Bombay University Lditor in chit of the 
Crithal Ldition ot The Aahabkarata 
b, 4th May 1887 m Llcanora Bowing (died 6th 
Aug ,1926) Hdue, Maratha High School and 8. 
Xavier 3 Colla, Bombay ,5t John 4 College, 
Cambridge (Lnglaund) Ldimburgh University 
and = Bolm ae Boar Ba maith 
Sapitcnde nt, chwologica ur i. 
Western Clcle,  occretary, Bhandarkar 
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Orcutal Research Institute, Poona. Publi- 
ett was Dic Grammatik Sakatayanas 
Leipzig, 1921; Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ, 
Press, 1923; Jirst Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, 1933; Studios in Bhasa ; Epic 
Studies. Contributor to Journal, American 
Or, Soc, Annals of the Mhandarkar Insti- 
tute Epigraphia Indica, Journal, Ucmbay 
Branch, Royal Ax. Soc , Jounal, German 
Or. soe, etc, Bditor-m-Chief, Journal of the 
Bomntay DBianch, Royal Asiatw Society 
Address Bhandarkar Oricntal Research 
Institutc, Poona 


SUNDARA RAJ, Dr. &, M.A (Madras), 
Ph.D. (Liverpool); Director of Fisheries 
Madras. ». 1888. Edve.; Madras and 
Liverpool. Asalstant to the LPiscicultural 
Expert 1915; Asst. Director of Fisherics, 
(uland), 1920 m Phyji»® Seyinour Darhng, 


MRST, FROGS,  Padlicatione The 
vecurrence of the Bank Mvyna, (Acrido- 
theres ginginianus) near Madras, mbay 


Natural History Society Journal, XXII, 
Note on Trygon kuhlu, Mull and Henle 
Records of the Indian Mus. Vol. X; 
Note on the Breeding ot chaloscy Tim grineun 
Mull, and Henle. Records of Indian Museum 
Vol. XII: Remarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochilus, read betore the Indian Science 
Congress, 1915; Notes on the Fresh Water 
Fishes of Madras. Records of Indian Museum 
Vol, XII; On the habits of Hilsa (Clupca 
ilisha) and their aitificial propagation in the 
Coleroon, Asiatic Society Journal, Vol. 
RJIl, 1917; The value of fish as natural 
enemies of Mosquitoes in combating malaria, 
Leaflet issued by Fisheriea Department. 
A new genus of wid fish parasite from 
Madras, read before the Science Congiess, 
Nagpore; 1920; A now Copepod parasite 
from the gills of Wallago attu, (Fisheries 
Bulletin 17); General Editor of the Madras 
Vishertes Bulletins since 1928; Littoral Fauna 
of Krisadal Island in the Gulf of Mannar. 
(Madras Government Museum Bull. New 
Series, Natural History Section, Vol. I, No. I, 
1927. Reports on orcas Siphonophoia 
Cirrspedia, Ainphipoda, (Capreilid®) Dera 
(Paguridw) Pycnogonida and Appendix I. 
The Vertcbiate Fauna of Krusadai Island, 
Fish Statistics for 1025-26 (Fisheries Bulletin, 
No, 22) for 1926-27 and 19 
Addiess--15th Indian Science Congicus— 
Zovlogical Sectlon, 1928; Systematic Survey 
of Deep Sea Fishing grounds by 5. T. ‘Lady 
Goschen’ 1927-28. Ropart LIL of Wisheries 
Bulletin, No. 23 and Article “ Pisciculture ’’ 
in Alababad Farmer, November 1933. 
Addrest; ‘*Nowroj Gardens,’’ 
Madras. 


SUNDARAM CLLETTI, KribliNaMs CUETTIYAR, 
DIwAN BasaDur, L.A., 6 L., Pulsne Judge 
High Court, Madras 6. 18 Nov. 1875 Joinod 
the service ag offg. district munsif, 1902, 


sub-judge 1919; sessions judga, 1916, district | 
and armions judge, 1929; affg. Judge, high. 


court, Madras, (826, 1929 and again m 1930, 
Sars Jaly 1980, Address. Ligh Court, 
red, 


SURAJ SLNGUH, Carraln Banapesa, O.B.1,, 1.0 
M. Martha] of the Legislative Assembly. 6. on 


SURANA, SHUBUKARAN, 0, 


SURVE, 


“28; Presidential | 


Who's Who in India. 


Feb. 1878, m, Ratanaonr. Edve,: undor pri 
vate tutors. Eutored army Im 1886 as a 
private soldier ; served in Somailiand 1908-04 > 
iwentioned for good service; Vi-eroy’s Oon.- 
mission 1907; served as Indian Staff Officer 
of tho Cavalry Schoo), Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21; served on the staff of Gener] Sir 
M.F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in Franes 1914-16; France to 
1918; Egypt and Palestine to 1919; Afghan 
War 1910; retired on amalgamation o1 the 
Forces in 1921; grantod hon. rank of Captain 
19283; opptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1921. Publecations : Khialat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Anrelius 
In Urdu); Guide to Phyalcal Training for 
Youths: Other Milltary books in 1901, 1607 
1910 and 1911. “Modern Saints of tho Sikhs "” 
Scrics, Vols. I and Il in Gurumukhli, 1927- 
1928. Address: Kucha Khai, Katra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar, 


13th Aug, 1896. 
m,. in 1910 and again in 1926. Senior Partner, 
Messrs. Tefpal Bridichand, Calcutta, Senior 
Member, Calcutta University Institute sincc 
1918. Momber Legislative Assembly (ikanor 
State), 1928. Founder, “Surana Library”, 
Churu (Rajputana). Asst. Seoretary, Jain 
Swetambari Tefapanthi Sabha. Calcutta, 
1930, Hon. Mautstiate, Churu, 1031. Address : 
7/1, Armenian Strect, Calcutta; Ohuru 
(Rajputana) 


DaDASANED APPAS\HEB, Rao 
BAHADUR ([034), Prime Minister ot 
Kolhapur b th Fobruary = 1903 
m, Kumari Shantadevi, d. of the late Akojirav 
Nimbalkar, Inamdar of Nej. Hdue: Baldwin 
High School, Bangalore. Chief Scercetary 
to H, H. 1945 to 1929; Acting Dewan 1929-3]. 
Appuluted Dewan 1931. Prime Munister 
Jan, 1932. Rav Saheb, 1930. Attended first 
Indian Round Table Conference in London 
a3 Adviser to States’ Delegation and third 
Round Table Conference an a delegate 
Address New Palaw, Kolhapur. 


SUTHERLAND, Lrsvt.-Cot. Davip W arens,C. 


].K., 1.M.8. (Retired), late Prof. of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lahore. >. Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 
m, 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Educ.> Melbourne 
and Mdinburgh Univ. M.D. (Hain), M.B. 
0.M.( Hdlao.), !.R.0.P. (Lond.), F.2.8. (Edin.), 
Fell. Roy. Soc., Med., London. Addvess;: 
25, Jai] Koad Lahore. 


Chetpul, SUTHERLAND, BxV. WILLIAM SINCLAIR 


M.A., B.D. (Glasgow Untversity); Kalser- 
‘-Hind Gold Meda Shine ; nary Sup- 
crintondent, Lady Willln ce Suttlo- 
ment, Chingleput, B. India: b, 15 July 1877, in 
Taverness-shire, Scotland. m. Elsie Ruth Nicol, 
M.A, of Melbourne, Australia. Bduc.:; Garme- 
thill School, be idrieds Kir Glasgow and Theolo- 

cal College of the Unitad Church of 

cotland at Glasgow, Misalo of the Church 
ct sinve del 


of Scotland in Chingleput Dis 
Hiingdon Leper 
Address: Lady Willing- 
rd India. 


7 ied Supdt. of Lady W. 
fiement in 1925, 
don Loper Settlement, Chingleput, 


SYTD 


Who's Who 


SWETACHALAPAIHI RAMEKRISHNA | 
Ranaa Rao Batadun, SRt RATA RAvy, | 
Rajah of Kobbil 6 20 eb 1901 Idue 
Bobbili privately Ascended gadi In 1920, 
Member Council of State, 1925 27, Mimber 
Madras Tc qisiative Council, 1930 Hon ADC 
toH F the Governor of Madras from Jan 
1980, Pro Chancellor, Andhra Univ isity from 
1931 Address Bobbill, Madras Presidency 


SYED ABUI AAS Zamindar 8 27th Sc ptr. 
1880 m Bibi Noori-Ayesha Ldue Govt 
City School, Patna studied privatoly Lnghsh 
Arabic Persian) and Uidu == Aptd Hon 
Micte oat Iatna 1906 member of Council 
of All India Muslim Teague Hon Asstt. “ccry 
Blihac and Orissa Provinaal Muslim J ¢ vc 
joined Muslim Deputation which waited upon 
Lord Hardinge in L914 elected Membcrof Ah 
rarh Mushm University Assoen 1914 clected 
ice Presilents of Bihari Students Associ: 
tion and Anjuman [simian Patna 1914 
peived 2 years as Director Bihur and O1sss. 
Province! Co operitive Bank Patna 1917 18 
Addi Abulivas J une Bankipur Pitna 


Sr MIRAMMAD Sv Aartria, 
Kr (2)3) WA (Ch matey) booe) 2 11007 


Advocate Just (itad Caleufty Wigh 
Court b Moy Lat Ide Cofton 
Colle 2 (inul fi Asynim (1A) Pri 
Midoncy © oh Culcutty (MA) Ripon 
Colge, Calcutty (21) Asst Jceturcr an 
Chemistry Cotton Coll 2 Gauhiti 1008 
Practiscd ag oa lawyer in Gauhoiti ecurts 


1009 10) inthe Calcutta High Cant 1920 24 
Memlwr Asoum Te rishative ( ouncil 1913 20 
again ainee 1923 Minister, Assim Govern 
ment in charge of fducation and Agriculture 
392129) Memlor Taccutive Council Assim 
Government in charg of Taw and Order 
and PW 192930 M milcr in charge of 
Rininec and 1 iw ind Order tram November 
1930 to Apr 19oft Advocut dast € rad 
Culentt: High Comet trom Mav b) 4 1 dbress 
Zi Jew Cap outuefoid Caleutts 


SYED Sinpar ATl KHAN created Naw) Sirdir 


Nawaz Jung Bahadur 1921 Postmaster 
General of HL JE the Nizam s Dominions 
1922 1929 (retired) 26th March 187) =] ldest 
eurvising « of lite Nawab Stidar Jnilcr Jung 
Sirdur Der ui Dowh, Sirdar Dulcr ul Mulk 
Rihadur ( TE som (uno Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad m 18%) sixs twod Ldue 
privatuly Enicre the Mzamsarvicu 19L1 
hag hold severil respon ile positions includ 
ing the Commussioucrship of Gullurgy Pro 
vince prosonted Georctin and Quecu Mary 
Historical Turniture to the Nitional Collec 
tion owt Victor Memon Hall) ( ucutta, 
19008  Pydluagtione Lord Curzon Adminis 
tration of India, 1905 Unrest in India 1907 
Historical Lurniture 1008 fudi of lo day, 
1908, Life af Lord Morey, 1923 ‘Tho Lar! 
of Reading, 1924, British Indi: 19206 Lhe 
Indinn Moslems, 1928 contributions to the 
English and Jndlau Prow = with rgzard t) 

Indian poltiical aftuvtion  Addrres 
Hyderabad, Deccan 


S¥YEb Rasa Alt, BR NCL (ht 1995) Agent 
of tho Goviramat of Indie in South 
Africa, BA,LUB (Allahabid Univ) 


SYFDNA Tam 


J AGORE, 


in India 953 
b, 29 April 1882 due Government High 
Sc huol Moradabad and Mahomcdan 
Collk ge, Aligarh Started practice at 


Moradabad Jn 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics returned to U P Legis Council 1912; 
tooh prominont part in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation elected Lrustee ot Aligarh College 
gave cvidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Coimmiuttec returned 
unopposed to U P Council in 1916 and 1920, 
was ono of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem represcntation in Municipal 
lhoar ls in UP , took active part in negoti- 
ating the Congress League Compact in 1916, 
same year settlcd at Allahabad , identified him 
self with Swara) and Klulafat movements but 
stronyly differig from non co operation pro- 
eraime became independent 1n politics 1920 
member of Council of State 1921-1926 elected 
member of Delhi Univorsity (ourt was mem 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signcd majouty roport, headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legish- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Jurkish question gave non party evi 
denee th fore Reforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924 President, AllIndia Moslem 
League lombay Session, Deer 1024 
Mcmber, Govt of India s Deputation to South 
Afneoa (102) 1926) Substitute J legate 
Government of India 8 Dele g ition to Assemblv 
ot Le acue of Nations Gtneva 1929 Puble- 
cations =1.981¥8 On Moslem Questions (1912), 
“ Mv Impressions of Sovnt Russa * (1930) 
Adirese Vurban South Africy 


SvapcpIN Sara, FES 
HOMINGSS SARDAR (Mullaji Stheb), High 
Pricst of Diwo di Bohry Shiv Mihomedan 
community and Jirst Class Sirdar of Decem 
Tifty fust in umbent of the post cf Dal tur 
Muflaq) which has been in oxistenco of 
newly OO years having leen founded in 
yemin wh re dime predecessors wore once 
Sultans = Lhcv have enjoyel mony privileccs 
and recowel ficth honours from various 
Ruling Prinecs in India from timc to time 
ant also from th British Government 
Address’ Surat and Sal Mahal Malabar 
Ii Lbomlay 


ABANINT RA NaTtH, O1 FE 
7armindar of Shazadpnr, Bengal, 6. 1871 
Edw = sanskrit Coll , Calcutta, and at home 
Ix signed Mcmoria Address to Lady Curron 
Caskit pr sented to king by Corp of Calcutta 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art Ajdres 6& Dwar- 
kanath Tavoro’s Lam, Calcutta 


PAGORF, Manapasa BANADUR SiR PRODYOT 
COOMAR KT 17 Stptember 1873, 
Educ fJlindu sch, Calcutta, aftorwarda 

rivately Shc riff of Calcutta, 1900, Prustce, 
Victoria Mem thaill Trustee, Indian Museum 
Yellow, Koyal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain em of Asiatic Soc of Lengal, 
formerly Mem Dongal Counul Address 

Tagore Cistle Calcutts 


LAGORE, SIR BABINDEANATH, Kt, D Lit. 


(Calcutta Univ), 6. 1861. Bdue.: privately 
Lived at (alcutta first; weat to country 
at age of 24 to take chargo of his fathers 
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estates; there he wrote many of his 
Works , at age of 40 founded school at Santini- 
hetan Bolpur m 1921 turned it into a Centre 
of international culture this has been his life 
work ever since, visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bongali works into 
£nglish, Nobel Prize for Literature, 19138 
Publications In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 38 , Story books 
Novels 19, over 50 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Rellgion and other subjects 
and Se le over 3000 songs published 
periodically in small collections with 
notations In English—Gitanjali, 1912, 
The Gardener, 1913 The Crescent Moon 
1918 Chitra, 1913 The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914 Post Office, 1914 Sadhana, 
1914 Kabir s Poems, 1915 Fruit-Gathering, 
1916 Hungry Stones and other Stories 
1916 Stray Birds,1916 My Reminiscences 
1917 Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917 The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917 Personality, 10917 
Nationalism 1917 Lovers Gift and Crossing 
1918 Mashi and other Stories 1918 Stories 
from Tagore, 1918 The Parrots Training 
1918 The Home and the World 1919 
QGitanjali and lrult Gathering 1919 
The Fugitive, 1921 The Wreck, 1921 
Glimpses of Bengal 1921 Thought Relics 
1921 Creative Unity, 1922 Greater Indla 
1923 Gora 1924 Letters from Abroad 
1928 Red Oleanders 1924 Talks in China 
1924 Broken Ties, 1924 Red Oleanders 
a dram, 1925, Fireflles, 1928 Tetters to 
a Fnend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929 The Tagore Birthday Boohs 
1929 ‘The Roligion of Man (Unwin) 193) 
Addese Santiniketan J cngal 


TATIRSEE, LAKHMIDAS RowJER 
Lakhmidas ) 


TATTYNTS Prom Cram MA (Oxon) 
Crk (1929 ©ST (104) M mber 
J xecutive Counal Bihar wid Orissa 193) 
6 13 April I8sé /dae = Wartow ant 
Magdakn Colkge Oxford Appointcd to 
TOS n1909) Addrnss Now Villu 


TAMBE, SHRiPAD RBatwanr, BA, ILB 

b 8 Dec 1875 Fdue Jabalpur (Hitko 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Liphimstonc 
College and Govt Law School Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice President of 
Amraoti Town Mualctpal Committee Presi 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee, Mem 
ber, C P Legis Council 1917 1920 and 1921 

President, C P Legis Council, Mareb 1925 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government 
Ag Governor, Central Provinces, 1920 
Member, Indian Iranchise Committcc, 1932 
Addresg Nagpur, C P 


TANNAN, Mownan Lal, M Com (Birm ), Rar- 
at-Law, LES., JP, Principal Sydenhan 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombas , 
on deputation to the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, as raat Indian 
Accountancy Board and Under Secretary 
b 2 May 1885 m Miss C Chopra Pduc 

at Govt High School, Gujrat, Forman 
Christian Coll, Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. OfMcial Liquidator pf th: 


(See 


TAUNTON Tyvon Hore BA (Cantab ) 


Who’s Who in India. 


Industrial Bank of India, Ltd, in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, tho Indian 
Army Uniforme Supplying Oo, Ltd in 
liquidation (both Ludhiana, Punjab) 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice President, the Indian Kconomic 
society, 192123 Member of the Finance 
Sub Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chan ler and Buieiu, Bombay (1921-22), 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923 24 to 
1927-28 Seeretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, fombay, from ist March 1923, Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank Ltd, 
Bombay, 1932 Member Council Indian Ins- 
titute of Bankers , Member, Auditors’ Council, 
Bomba Principal and Prof of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay Chairman, Ex Committce 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confce 
(Bombay) Publwahone: ‘“ Bankin Law 
and Practice in India,” Indian Carren 

and Banking Problems” jointly with Pro 

kK T Shah BA (Bom) BSc (Kcon), 
London and seversl pamphiets such as the 
‘ Banking Needs of India”? Indlan Curreney 
and the War Regulation of Banks In India 
etc Address Commerc De partment, 
porctnment of India, Siml. and New 

(inl 


TAT, Tirut Coronrr JOHN Crerky Agent 


to the Governor Gcneral for the Deccan 
States and Resident at Kolhapur b 14 
August 1384 m Int AT MI (d= 19019) 
d of the late W C Stevenson of Anockan, 
Tondonderry Irland 2nd to¢ D Anderson 
d of the lhtc Capt IR McC De Butts. 
Koyal Artillery and wiiow of Ciptiin HT A 
Anderson Indian Police Fdue St Colum 
bas Golkge Dublin St Jawrenec Colle ge 
Ramsgate Tent Royal Military College 
Sandhurst Commission d 18 Jan 190> 
appointed 127th (Q MO) Baluch J i 10906 
Appointid Bombay Politie’d] Dc partment 
1909 Toreign and J olitiea) De partment 
Government of India 19.4 served on N W 
Jiontir Inlis ant m J ast) Atrics $917 18, 
Additss Lhe Reside ney Kolhapur Dc cenn 


TCS 

Munidipuity 6 19 
Ippingham and Clare 
Collen Cambrida Asstt Collector and 
Magistrits in Sind 1914 on military 
servicn 191719 offe Collector and Dist 
Magistrate 1923, offg Dv Commissioner 
1924 Offe Collector and Pist Magustrat, 


Gommissioncr Bomba 
Dec 1890 Fdue 


1925 Chairmin Cattle Theft Cominiasion 
1925 Off2 Colkctor and Supcrintcadent of 
Stamps 14926 Offg Ix puty Sicrctary to 


Government, Wome and ¥F¢cle slastical Depart 
menta 1926, Offg Ieputy what to 
Goscrnment Tinuner Id partmint 1927, in 
forcign service as Finance and Roevenuu 
Member Khalrpu State Lxecutive Council 
1027 Offg Collector, Sholapur and Political 
Agcont Akalkot 1932, Colk ctor 1932 apis: 
cd) Commissioners Bombay Municipality, 
1034 Address Municipal Offices Bombay, 


TAYLOR, fir James Bratp, kt (1035) MA 


Barrister at Law (Lincoln’s Inn), CIE 
(1932) ; eps Governor, Reserve Rank 
of Indig 8 21 April 1801 mm. Betty, 


Who’s Who 


d@d of H  Coks, Lag, Tudian Politic 
Educ ‘dinburgh Academy and University 
Indian Civil Service 1914, Under Secretary, 
Cential Provinces Government, 1020, Com 
merce Department, Government of India, 
1920-22, Deputy Controller of Currenc y, 
Calcutta, 1924 Bombay 1925 Controllt of 
Currency, Calcutta 1929 Additional secre 
tary, Hinance Department, Government of 
India up to 1935 = Addriss ~=Rombiy 


IEHRI, Major, H H RAJA Sin NARFNDRA 

SHAH S§anEB Gagapur, KC.81., of Tehri- 
Garhwal State 6 | Aug 1898.m 1916 Heir- 
apparent born 1921 Succeeded 1913 Educ. 
Mayo Collge, Ajmer Address Narendra- 
nagar, (fehri Garhwal State) 


PEMPIL f1101 Cop (HON Cor) TRIDETICK 
CHARLES, CLL,, (1031),4 D, ADC M 
WIM Chartemd Civil and Consulting 
Fnpincer (Wolhams and lompho) 8 oo 


June 1870 m Francis Miry Copleston Ldu 
Rugby School and Balliol ( ollege, Oxford Asst 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks 
Military Works scrvices, India Pun) th 
Canals District Lnyincer, Muzaffarpur 
Superintending Luoginuer Public Health, 
Bihar and Orissa Chief Lown Engincer and 
Administiator — Pumshedpru Ro het J ng 
mer and Supply Offic: Govt of Tahar and 
Orissa = Publications Menu tor Youn, 
knginecrs in Indus ind Scwage Works 
fddress 7 Old Court Housc Strect Calcutta 


JURRBIT, SiR CouRTNIY At Chief Justte 
High Court Patne sme 208 Member ot 
“nate, Patna University & Is8lom 
Constanc d ot wu Wooder Calhd to Bu 
Gray 3 inn 1902, practiscd Patent Law und 
scrontific cases, Captam Inns of Court 
OL Publuatwns 4th Sth and 6th «di 
tions ‘Lericll on Patcuts, Notes on Military 
ba aca Address Chhayt Baugh Patni 
4 


THAKORRAM KaAhityim, DrwAN BAHADUR 
BA., LLB, CIE, Vakil, High Court and 
Dist Govt Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
6.16 April1868 m Ratangavri,d of Keshavrai 
Amritraj Educ at Bhavnagar, Alfred Hixh 
School and Liphinstone College, Bombay 
Apptd teacher in Govt Sorabji J. J High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1804, Entercd Municipality in 1904, be 
came Chairman, Sihools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chilrman, Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 191718 Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1011 to 1914 and 
President in 191417 and again in 1928 for 
the trienniwn 1928 31 Appointed Chairman 
Committee of Management in 192225, 
Chairman of School Board in 1025 and again 
in 1931 and 1932 «© ( harman of the Rat hand 
Deepchand Girls’ School Committee, the 
Chairman of the People’s Co operative Bank 
Ltd ,1930—d3 District Scout Commissioner 
Swat since 1922 and Chairman of the Laccu 
tive Appointed a momlit of the Pratt 
Committeo and witness before the Royal 
Reforms Commission 1919, Vice Presid: nt 
Surat Sarvajanik Cducatlon docity 
1927-28, Government Advocate in the 
Bardoli Inquiry, 1931. Member of the 


in Indra. 
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Managing Committee of Andrews Library 
since 1898, and President. of the Home 
for Destitute children since 7921 Commmitteo 
of Focal Scout Association admitted as an 


Advocite O S 1933 Address Athwa Lints, 
Surat 


SINGH SARDAR 
Chiff Sccaretuy Sirmoor 

calues flom in ancient 
fighting 


NARAIN 
BAHADUR (1910) 
Dirbu b L849 
distro zuished 


stock ot (rurhwal 

Intcied the service of 
Sinmoo. Stitt in 1581 

scrvad us) Mimesirt District 
Judge and) Pursue Jud 
of the Stite Haigh Court 
and by dint of sheer 


maf aud devotion to 
duty rose to the high 
position — he now holds 
Tle Wis Prosident — ot 
the Counc of Administration of the 
during the 





Stuto 
Ubsence trom Indiv of His late 
Highness in £933, has proved himsclt to be the 
most gitted ind talcuted Chict Secretary of 
the State with Pullant pobtical zens, his 
untiing and selficss cfforts hive added miny 


Chiptas to the progressive history of the 
State ind the prosperity of its people He 
ronderad valuable help te the Govermimcnt of 
India duiin. the Great War and hus contributed 
hhaaly towuds vuious public chaztics 
{dress Nahin Sumoor Staite 


THAKUR, Rao BAHADUR KaASHINATH KESHAV, 


O ; Sen Div. and Socss, Jadge, Nagpur 
slnce 1911; 5. 15 Feb. 1860, Educ. Saugor 
ind Jubbulpore H 8.3 Muir Oentral Coll, 
Allahabad, Address: Nagpur. 


THULRAT, TAIUQDAR OF, RANA SIR SHRORAJ 


SINGH BAHADUR OF KHAJURGAON, KCIE, 
Ral Bareli District 6 1865 m lat d. of 
Babu Amarjit Singh y b of the Raja of 
Majhoul: 2nd d of Raja Somesurdatt Singh 

& Rajya ot kundwar 38rd d of the Raja of 
Bijapur District Educ Govt H 8, Ru 
Bareli § father, 1897, descended froin 
King Salivahan whose Ery is current in India 

ler Kuowar Lal kims Natt Singh Bahadur 
Address Lhulrai, Khajurgaon 


TODHUNTER, 81n Coantus GroraE, K.C.S8.! 


(1921), Fellow of the Royal dScatistical 
and Royal Historical Socities, 6. 16 Feb. 
1869. Educ.: Aldenham Sch and 
King s Coll , Cambridge, Members prizeman, 
Cambridge Uholvcursity, 1888: m _  Allce, 
O.BB,K -i-H ¢@ of Captain C Losack, 93rd 
Highlanders Servedin 10 8, Madras ; ajso 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters ln hashmir, the C P and CT. 
States Sec, Tudjan Excise Committee, 1906, 
1.G of Excise and Salt to the Govt of India, 
1909-1910 President, Life Saving Apphances 
Committee, 1913, Secrotary to vt. of 
Madras, 1915 ,Mcimbu of Board of Revenue 
1916 Member of LXecutive Oouncil, 1919-24. 
President, Indian Taxation Lnquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924 25 Member, Council of State, 1926, 
Private Secretary to H H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore Address. Vasancha Mahal, Mysore. 
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TONK, HW BO SAID UD DAULA, WAZTR UI MULL, 
Nawab [laiiz Sir Mubammad Saidat Ali Khan 
Bahwur Saulat Jang GUILE & L870 # 
1930 Stato has arca of 1,634,061 acres and 
population of 317,360 Address Tonk 
Rajputana 


1OTIFNHAM GEORGE RICHARD ] RFDERICK, 
CLE (1930), Sccuretary, Army Department, 
Government of India b Nov 18, 1890, 
m Huizel Joyce, 2nd d of the late Mayor 
Gwynn, lt Ws Fusirs Edue Harrow 
and New Cullege, Oxfurd Jomed 109 
ion 1014 served in Madras Presidency as 
Asst Collr and Sub Collr and as Under 
and Dy Seuetary to Govt till Apr 
1924, with Army Department of Govt 
of india, as officer on special duty Deputy 
bocretary and Sccretary since 1924 eacept 
for one year with Govt of Madras as 
Retrenchment Secretary, 1931 32 Address 
C/o Messrs Grmdlay 4 Co Ltd, 54, Parha 
ment Street, London, S W 1 


TRAVANCORE AND COOHIN, Sovurn Imp, 
BISHOP in, RT Rtv KF A L Moore, MA 
6b Nov 13, 1870 Educ Marlborough Coll, 
and at Oriel Coll, Oxford Curate at Aston 
Birmingham, 180496 Misslonary of tle 
CMS8 inS JInadia from November 1896 CM 
S Divinity School, Madras 1896 1914 CMS 
College, ottayam, 19021903, Chairman 
C M58, District Council, Cinnevelly, 1015 1924 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 teb 1925 Address 
Bishop 8 House, Kottayam 


TRENCH, WILLIAM LAUNCELOT CRosBIh, B A I 
Cw M Inst CL IS E ChicfI nginecr 


6b 22 July 1881, m Margarct 
/cphans Huddkston = (died O toler 30 
1934) l/due at Loves School und Dublin 
University Indian Service oof IT mein ers 
Address Chicf Lngincu in Siad Aauach 
(Sind) 
TREVOR CwHaktts GukaALp CIB (1933) 
Inspector General of Forests 6b 28 Dec 


1382) ms On Carrol Beadon = Ldue 

Willington Collexe RIC Coopers Hill 
Asstt Conservator of Forests Punjab 1003 
Conservator of Jonsts United Province 
1920 Chuf Cons rvator of Kurcsts Punjab, 
1931 Jnspector General of Forests 1933 
Publications Practical Forest M unagenicnt 
aes korcst Research Institute Debra 

an 


TURNER, CHARLES WILLIAM ALDIS, BA ,C SI 
(1933), G.1 E (1928), 1 C8, Chief Secretary to 
Government, Bombay 6 July 30, 1879 Z 
King Edward Vi School, Norwich and Magdalen 
Coll, Oxford m in 1930 Hileen Dorothy 
Kirkpatrick from whom he obtaincd divore 
in 1980, 1 daughter Appoint«d Asst Col 
lector, Bom Presidency, in 1903 Settle ment 
Officer, Dharwar Dist , 1909-10, Under-bercre 
fary, Revenue and Fidance Dx partments 
Bombay, 101215, Cantonment Magte 
Ahmednagar, 1917-1919, Collector, Ahmed 
nagar, 1919-21, Personal Asst to Lord 
Lee, Chairman, Public Services Commis 
Decleor 24, <Ag  Gecretary, ‘oe 
, : ys ener. 
er 1924-1020, and Becrctar 
Department and Reforma Ufficer 
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TYLDLN-Pa11! Nson, 


Who's Who m Indta. 


in addition, 1930 Ch 
and Reforms Department, 1983 
Secretariat, Bumbay 


MAJun GENERAL WHILITAM LOUIS 
OBFREIROH UB (1930), CBL (1919), 
M € (1015) Conunimd i burma (Unde 
mndent) Dasdrict ob 18 Ju 1870 =m 

ora Muriel d of J Uo Wakeficld 7 P 1915, 
(died 1029) , Isabel Viviin d@ of T C Drake 
¥eq (1932) due Bedtord School, 1890 96, 
KRMC, Sandhurst 18961897 Hirst Com 
mission, Jan 1898, Jomed Indian Anny 
1890 Boxer Expedition (North China), 
1900 01, Medal with clasp mentioned in 
despatchcus Libet Lapedition 1903 04 
(Mcdal), Great War served in Trance from 
101417, UBE MC, Brevt —Lieut —Col , 
1917, Legion of Honour (French), Order 
of Sacred J rcasure (Japanese) mentiuned in 
despatches 6 times appoimted 9th Gurkha 
Ritks 1901 commanded 2 9th Gurkha Rifles 
1921 23 appomted Colonei 9th Gurkha 
Rifles 1930 appointed Colonel 5/lst Punjab 
Regiment 1932, Staff College, Camberley 
1906 07, Gencral Staff War Qffice, London 
1908 12, Brigade Major Nowshera Bngade 
1913 14, General Statf, Irance 1014-17 and 
General Staff, Army flcadquarters India 
1917 19 (Director of Military Tntciligence) 
General Stat! War Office 191921 Director 
of Mulitary Intelligence, Army Headquarters 
India, 1923 24 Director of Military Opera 
tions Almy Hieadquarters India, 1924 27, 
Commander Jullundur Brigade Area 1927 
1931, Otfg Commander Jahoro District 
1331 Military Secretary, Army Headqu 
wrters Jndii 193? Fromoted Mujor (ua me ral 
April 1929 =Lcllow of Royal Geographical 
Society Founlir Member Royal Institute of 
Inti rnational Affairs (Chatham Houso), 
Joundcr Wemto and = Vice President ot 
Hiniviayon Club rong Medal of Rosal 
Humane Soca ty (1930) Olhcer of Norwegian 
Military Order of St Olat (1909) 9 Wember 
or Amaiian Miltary Ordu of tech Dragon 
(1901) Addrisg Maymvo Tuma 


Swretary, Political 
Address 


TYABJI, Hogaix BaDRupnim, MLA. (Honours) 


LL.M. (Honours), Osntab 1886; Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay Acted Chief Judge Retired 
6 11 October 1873 m Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad fatehally Leuc Anjumane Islam, 
Bombay, bt Xavier's School and College ; 
ee ge, stay py arm Practiced in 
the Bombay High Court. 4 : Marzbtna 
bad, Andheri 

ARTHUR HERIO, 
Mimber, Railway Board, 6 15 Nov 1888 
m lorothy Margaret McIver due. “ Gres- 
hams, Holt, Norfolk Had three years’ 
training, Great Northern Railway, England, 
Joined as probationer in Iraffic Dept. of 
G IP Railway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior Light Railway and subsequontly 
worked as District ‘Traffic Superintendent, 
G@ I P Was Clalms Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924, officiated as Doputy Trafiio 
Manager and fiom 1925 to 1927 was reerners | 
Ohief Traffic Manager, in 1928 was sele 


Who’s Who in Indta. 


doputation to Durope and America to super 

se the insugmation of extunsive publicity 
sthemcs on halt of Indian Kailways — in 
March 1930 was appointed Chuf Iranspoita 
tien Supctntendent and Jn 1931 was mado 
Agent Address Railway lord, Delln 
and Simla 


TYSMMBS, Frepruicx, MC (1916), Che vaha, 
Oidre dev la Cournne (1917), Belgian 
Qrox de Gace (1917) Cb (1935) De low 
of the Royal Acronautical Socicty , Director 
of Civil Aviation in India 6b 4 August 1889 
Home Givil beutvice south Lancashir 
Regiment, Royal Flying Corps and Reyal 
Air korce during war, Alr Ministry Civil 
Aviation Deputment, 1919 Air Mumistry 
Superintendent of the Cairo Karachi Air 
Route, 1927, Chief Technical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Department, 1928, ODurcetor, 
Civil Aviation, India, 1931 Publications 
Part author ‘Commercial An liansport, 
1926, ** Flying for Air Survey Photography ” 
Sclentiic papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Routes for Royal Acronautical society 


Address Simla and Delhi 

UJJAL Siscu, Sarpan, MA = (Punjib) 
Landlord and Muillowner b 27 Dec 189) 
Educ Govt College, Lahore Went tuo 


Lngland fn 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the clauns of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parhamcntary Committec 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwar 
Committee since 1921 membu of 
Khalsa College Council and Managing Com- 
mittee Member, Indian Central (otton 


Committe. and Provincial Cotton (ommuttee 


since 1925 , elected mcmber, Punjab IJ cgis 
Council, was member and Hon secie 
tary of Punjab Aeforms Committee which 


co-operated with the Simon Commission, ser . 
~USMAN 1n8 Hon 3m Manowrn, KCIL 


ved op Punjab Unemployment Committec, 
Hydro-Hlectric Lnquiry Committeec 
Punjab Retrenchment Committec Punjab 


Compulsory Primary Dducation Committee, . 
non Government Schools’ 


over 
Punjab, 


Presided 
Conference, 1028, 
sorved on JTederal Structure 
on tbe Business Committec of the Round 


‘Lable Confuience , was invited In 1931 to. 


attend meetings of J edcral Structure Commit- 


toe and Minoritics Committee of the R T 
Punjab Sikh 
was apporntid | 


Conference Tresidcd over 
Political Conference, 1932 
Member, Consultative Committe, 1982 
Presided over Sikh Youths Conference 1933 
Address Milanchanu, Punjab 


UMAR Hayat Kwan Tiwana, 
AL Hal MAJOR GIST NAWAB TIANA 
MALIK SR GBL KACEL CBI WV O 
Momber, Coundl of State Mamber of | the 
Council of the Sccrctacv at State for India, 
1920 34 and Diputy Jondon Herald Delhi 
Darbar Landlord b 1874 Son end Heer 
Nawabrada (Captam Math Ahisir Hoavat 
Khan fiwana OBL Blue Atchison 
Chicts Colloge, Tahore was aiven Hon, 
Commission in doth KGO, attended King 
Edwart's Coronation Dibar at Delhi 
served in “omaliland, joined diint Lxpedi 
tion, Imperial Attache to the late Ane 


1InF How 


URQUHART Dr 


was selected: 
delegatce for Round Table Conference, 1930, . 
Committee , : 
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of Atchanist an attended kine Grong 8 


Coronation Durbar at Delhi saw active 
heiviG odm Uhe) 0Oworld) wat in Jrancc and 
Mi sopot anna Qnentioncd an despatch } 
Mons Star J91f Mc mlyt Proyinew 
Rearating Loud representcd Panjab, 


Delian Wat Confurence in 1988, served in tho 
ged Kabul War (mentioned an despatches) 
made Coloncd) Member bLseher Comimttec, 
1920 has boon President ot the Nutional 
Home Breeding and Show Soucty ot India 
A D € (Hon tor litt) to HO OM th hing 
Impctor (1930) iuttendcd Silver Jubilee 
tinction in Fondon (1934) tddress aura 
Dist shahpur, Pun) ib 


WILLIAM SPrnor, MA, 
}) Iitt (Abdn ) 1) ) (Hon Abdn.) Doctor of 
Law, DL (Hon Calcutta), Vice Chancellor, 
Calculta University 19281930, Principal, 
Scottish Church Collie since 1929 = 6 1877 
m Mugitet Macaskill, d@ of Rey Murdoch 
Micashill, Dingwill Edue Aberdeen 
University New College, Ldinburgh , 
Marburg Univirsity Gottingen University , 
Professor of Philosophy, Duff College Calcutta, 
1902 Scottish Churches College, 1908, 
Member Indian Univeritics Congress, 1924 
and 1929 cain of the Jieiltv of Arts, 
Calcutta University, 1927 an! 1031, Vice 
Chinclor Caleutta University, 8th August 
1928 to Aug 7th, 19380, Chairman of the 
Inter University Board, India, 1931-82. 
Prinupal, Scottish Chureh College, since 
1928 Publications The Historical and 
the Lttrnil Christ (1916) Panthcism and the 
Value of Life, (1919) , Jheosophy and Christian 
Thought, (1922), Vedantr and Modern 
Thou,ht, (1928), Cuntrbutor to Lneyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Lthics Address 
Principils louse, Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta 


(1043) BA 06 1884 md of Shifa ul Mulk 
Aynulabudin Sahib Bihidur, BA Ladue 

Madris Christian College Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madris, 1913 1925 Hon Pree Magte, 
1916 20, Fellow of the Madras University, 
192) 34 wud Chincior of Midiw Andhra 
ind Anni Malar Universiti s May to Auzust 
1934 Member Town Planning Liut 1921 25, 
Chairman of Committce on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Mc dicing, 1921-23 , Mc mbcr, Publucity 
Hoard, 1918 and 1921-22 President, Muthialpct 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras, President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt Mahomedan Coll. 
and Hon tisitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts 1023-25, Member, Madias Lacise 
Licensing Roard, 102225; give ovidence 
before the Refoims Committees and th Jail 
Committees Hiected Member, Madras Legis, 
Counel], 1021-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (192%), 
President of the Corporition of Madras, 
1924 25 M mbot, Lxuccative Council 1925 36 

President Madrws Childrcn’g Aid Society, 
1926 24 Prsidcnt, Madris Discharged 
Prigonorg’ Aid Society, 1925 1928, Chairman, 
WR H The ftince ot Walks’ Children’s 
Hospital] Fund (hawman, the British Empire 
Leprosy Rehef Association, Madras, 1925; 
President, Mahomedan Iducational Assccia- 
tion of Southern India. Khan Sahib, 1920, 
Khan Bahadur, 1021 , Kaisar I-Hind Second 
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Class, 1923, Knighted, 1928 ; K.C.1.E. (1983). 
Officiating Governor of Madras, May-August 
1934. Address : Teynampet ens, 
Teynampet, Madras. 


VACHHA, JAMSHEDIJI BEJANJI, Khan Bahadur, 
B.A,, B.8c., C.1L.E., Commissioner of Income 

e Tax, Bombay Presidency. 6. 26 May 1879. m. 
Koshan Ardashir Karanjawalla, B.A. Educ: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, Entered 
Government Seryice as penuty Collector, 
1902, Othciated as joint Secretary to the 
Ctovernment of India, Finanee Dept., and 
Memnber, Central Board of Revenue in 1932, 
1983 and 1934, Publications > The Bombay 
Income Tax Manual. Address: Banoo 
Mansion, Cumballa Hill, Boutbay, 


VAZIFDAR, SomRAB SwHapoor, M.RC.P. 
(Lond.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), Lr&vt-CoLone., 
IM.8, J.P., Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College; Senior Physician and 
Superintendent, J. J. Hospital ; Superinten- 
dent, B. J. Hospital for Children, Bombay, 
b. 1 August 1883. m.to Mary Hormusji Wadia, 
Educ: Grant Medical College, Bombay ; 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. Enter 

I. M. 8. in 1908. During the Great War 
served in German, EB. Africa and subsequently 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia. Appointed 
Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical College 
in 1928 ; Second Physician, J. J. Hospital 
and Professor of Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923; First Physidan, J. J. 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, GW. M. 


College in 1925; and Superintendent, J. J. - 


Hospital in 1926. 
Flats, Land’s End Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

VELINKER, SHRIKRISHNA GUNAJI, B.A.; 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certitcate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909); of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1909), 6. 12 April, 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibal, d. of Rao Bahadur Makunod 
Ramchander, [Eixecutive Engr, Bombay. 
Edue,: St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay in 
January 1893; called to the Bar in June 1900. 
In prominent practice in the Hizh Const at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidency. 
One of the Coramissioners appointed uuder 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
ciser, 1919; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Imrrovement Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1928. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar 
since 1933. Secry., P. J. Hindu Gymkhana, 
1897-1908. Publications: Law of  (iaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Compulsory 
Land Acquisition and Compensation Address : 
Ratan House, 425, Lamington Road (South), 
Bombay, 


# 

VENEATA, Reppbi, Sim Kurma, Kt., B.A., 

Member of tho Executive Council, Madras 
Government. 06, 1876. m. . Laxmi 
Kao . Educ.: Arte College, HKajah- 
mundry, Madras Christian Colicge, and Madras 
Law Oollege. Led the non-Brahmin 
deputation to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms 


Address: 3, Rocky Hill ; 


| 


uncll, and Vice-President ! 


VIRA-VALA, 
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in 1919; Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, 1920; Minister of Agriculture and 
Industries to the Madras Government, 1920- 
28 ; Member of the Madras Legislative Counct!, 
1920-26 ; Member of the Senate of the Madras 
University, 1924-26; Member of the Syndicate 
of the Andhra University, 1924-26 ; appointed 
Indian Delegate to the Teague Assembly at 
Genova, 1928, and Agent to tho Government 
of India in S. Africa, 1929-32; Member of 
Executive Council of the Governor of Madras, 


1934. Ag, Governor of Madras, 1938, 
Address ; Socrctariat, Madras, 
VENKATASUBBA RAO, THe Hon. Map, 


JUSTICE M., B.A.. B.L., Judge. High Court, 
Madras. 6. 18 July 1878. Educ.; Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College. Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903; Practised 
from 1903-1921 in partnership with Mr. 
V. Radhakrishnalya under the firm name of 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrish- 
nalya. Had a large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court. Election 
Commissioner, 1921-22; apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov 1921; Officiating 
Chief Justice, Madras High Court, 27th July 
to 29th September 1935. Delivered Convo- 
cation addresy, the Andhara University, 
December 1033; appointed Member, Indian 
Delimitation Committee, 30th September 
1935; President, Annadang at he The 
Madias Seva Sadan, and Dist Scout Council ; 
Vice-President, Provincial Scout Council. 
Address: Spur Tank Houxs, Spur Tank 
Road, Egmore, P. O Madras. 


VIEIRA DicastRoO, Most Rev. THEOIONIUS 


MANOEL RIBEIRO, D.D., D.C.L.; B.C. Bishop 

of San Thome de Mylapore, since 1899-1929; 

Archbishop of Goa and Patriarch of the East 

Indies since 1929. 6. Oporto, 1859. Educ. -: 

ae Vni., Rome. Address: Nova 
0a, 


VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, Diwan Bawa- 


DUR Sm T., K.B.E. (1926); Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
from 1929, b. Auguet 1875. Edue ; Presidency 
College, Madras. Joined Provincial Service, 
1898; Revenue Officer, Madras Corporation, 
from 1912 to 1917; Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, 1917-18; Director of Land 
Records, 1918; Deputy Dtrector of Indus- 
tries, 1918-19; Diwan of Cochin, 1919-92; 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1920; 
Commissioner for India, British Empires 
Exhibition, 1922-25; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1925-26; Director of Industries 
1926 ; also Director of Fisheries, 1926; opened 
Canadian National Exhibition, August 1926; 
Member, Public Service Commiseion, 1926-29. 
Address: Simla. 


DARBAR SHRI, Dewon Rajkot 
since October 19381. 06. 29 
January, 1888. Educ, : at Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. Wing Master, Rajkumar College; 
Adviser to the Thakore Sahcb, Chuda ; 
Deputy Political Agent, Palanpur ; Manne, 
Lathi State; Dewan, Porbandar State; 
Dewan, Junagadh State; District eputy 
Political Agent, Rewa Kantha up to 1st pl 
1927; Huzur Personal Assistant to His 


State 
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Highness the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 


up to October 1981. Address Bagasra, 
athlawar 
VISVESVARAYA, Sm MOKSHAGUNDAM, 


K.0.1.E.,LLD,D Sc, M.I.C.E , late Dewan 
of Mvsore. b. 15 Sept. 1861. Educ. Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll of Science, Poona 
Asst Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884, 
Supdt Eng, 1904; retired from Bombay 
Govt Sorvice,1908 Apptd Sp Consulting 
Eng to Nizam’s Govt, 1909, Ch Lng and 
Sec, PW and Ry Depts, Govt of Mysore, 
1909 , Dewan of Mysore, 1912 1918 Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22, Member, New Cvpital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922, Retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
1924, Chairman, Indian Leonomic 
nqury Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925, Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inguiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926 ‘loured round 
fhe world jn 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively Publwations ‘* Recon 
structing India” (P.S. King & Son, Ltd., 
London) and “ Planned Reonomy for India” 
1984) Bangalore Preas, Bingalore Addregs 
Plands, Hizgh Ground, Rangalore 


WADIA, ARDESHIE Rurtrony, B A (Bom 
and Cantab), Barat Law, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Mysore and Sec 
retary, Inter University Board India 0b 
4 June 1888 m Tehmina Homeji Postwalla 
Educ St Xavier’s High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay, at the Middje Temple, 
London, for Bar, at St Catherine’s, Oxford, 
for Diploma in Economks and _ Polltical 
Science (with distinction) , at Fitz William 
Hall for Moral Sclence Tripos Professor 
of Iunglish and Philosophy at Wilson College 
Bombay 1914, Lecturer im Psychology, 
University of Bombay, 1914-16 Professo: 
af Philosophy Mysore University since 1917 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Mysore Univet 
sity,1927-80 , Offg IMrector of Public T nstruc 
tion in Mysore 1030 31 , President of the All- 
Tndia Federation of Tcachers’ Associations it 
Patna, 1926; President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca in 1930. Delegate ot 


WADIA, 
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6 4 Aug 1881 m. Rattanbal Hormusji Wadia 
and subsequently to Perin Nowroji Chinoy 
of Secunderabad Educ St Xavier's College, 
Bombay, and at the Janer Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt 
Taw College, Bombay, 19191925 Acting 
Pulsne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 6th June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
Ist Feb to October 1930 Additional Judge, 
1930 31, confirmed as Puisne Judge, High 
Court, in June 1931 Syndic Univ of 
Bombay Address 37, New Muarime Lines, 
Bombay. 


WADIA, Str Cusrow N ,Kt (1932),C I E (1919), 


Millowne: 6 1969. Educ King’s Coll, 

London Joined his father’s firm, 1888 

Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
1918) Address Pedder House, Cumballa 
ill, Bombay 


JAMSFTII ARDASI ER, 
Merchant. 6.381 Oct. 1867. due 
stone Sch and Coll. and served apprentice- 
ship in Dickinson Akrold & Co. of don ; 
Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns Member of Bombay 
Mun Corpn from 1901 1921 Was a member 


JP, 1900, 
Elphin- 


of the Standing Committee of the Corporation 
for about fixe years im 1909 was ch cted a 
member by Government of thc Malaria 


Commission which mct in Simla, m 1917 
was selected by Governmcnt to a committee 
of four to inquire imto the complaints of 
joint aAlock companics arsine out of the 
Imposition of super tax Fo 2] jc ars wrote 
the cotton industrial revicw for the City of 
Bombay tor the Tomes of India commencing 
with 1905 Publieations Writer on Indus- 
trial and Tconomic subsets | publishcd two 


pamphkts against closing of the Mints 
Address Wilderness Road, Malibir Hall, 
Bombay 


WADIA, SIR NUSSTRWANJI Nowrossrr K RL, 


CIL, MIME, MITSt!I, JP, FCPS 
(Hon ), Millowner b 30 May 1873 m Lvylene 
(lara Powell Fdue St XArvier’s College 
Chairman of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association, 1911 and 1025 Address Strachey 
House, Pedder Road, Bombay 


the Mysore University to the Fifth Congres. WADIA, PesTtorJ! ARDESHER M A., Profesor 


of the Universities of the British Empire 
London and Ldinburgh, 1931 President, 
Fouwth All Karnataka Mindi Prachar 
Conference,19382  Sccretary, Inter Universit 
Board since April 19382 Publuations The 
Kthics of keminism, A Text Book of Civics , 
A Handbovk of Moral Instruction for Teachers 
Civilisation as a Co-operative Adventure 
(The Principal Miller Lec tures in the University 
of Madras 1982) Articles in Mind, Philoso 
phical Review, Monist, International Journal 
of Ethics, The Journal of Philosopbical 
Studies, The Philosophical Quarterly, The 


Aryan Path Edited the Mysore University 
Magazine, 1928-80 dddress The University, 
Mysore. 


WADTA, Bomanag! Javsutat the Hon Mr 
Justice, MA., TL.R. (Univ of Bombay), 
Bar-at-Law. Judge, Bombay High Court 


WALI 


of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay. 8 16 Dec, 1878, Edue.. Elphinatone 
College, Bombay. Publeeations: The 
Philogoy hors and the French Revolution 

Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Herltage, 
Inquiry into the Princinles of Theosophy. 
The Wealth of India; Moncy and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoo 
and History of India, Address’ Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar Hili, Bombay. 


MAHOMED HOSSANAJI\, | KHAN 
BaHADUR, BA, LL.B, son of the late Hon'ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Hffendi, 
Majidi, Turkish Consul and Tounder of the 
Sind Madiessah tul-Islam, Karachi, ¥a5 Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly for several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University , was Municipal 
Councillor Karachi {or about, 20 years, member 
and Chairman Municipal and District Schoo} 
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Board Karachi served as first President WHEEICR Taomas Sacnioon, Ph D (Lond ), 


Shahi Jirgah, Jacobabad for about & years 
was President Mulala & hools Committee, 
member, War Leazue Setrctary, Sind Maho 
medan Association, member TD J Sind 
Colleze Board, has been Member, Sind 

ressah_ =oboard, for about 17 ycars 
Retired Deputy Collector, 19 Special Tirst 
Class Muacistrate since 1015, #Ginded 
Proprictor, was Presidcnt of Educational 
Conference 1931 6 5 Dec 1860 Widower 
Ldue Elphinstone College and Govt 
Law School Bombay Served Govt in 
vallous dcpirtments for 33 years = rotired in 
1915 Address Barkoat Min7il Bundet Road 
Lxtension Karachi 
WATARIR, Gronar Tot Govt Sohator and 
Public 1109 cufor ind Government Pro ect 
tor Rombw & 25 Septem: 1579 m to 
Agnin Muriel Portot do cf Col RS Porter 
Py Tintenint jor County of fan cater 
Filu Fiverpool Collec War Service 
drincg anl Rozum ith Ans 1914 to 
November P9 Momoted — licat Cal 
REA RNeterel 1922) Prrtner M saers Littl 
ang do oo idtress LT ycutla Club 


WAZ7IR HaSan AIR SAIN ID AT | 4A T1d 
Fduc Covernm at tUheh Sclid dob abo 
Miur Contril Collese Allitabid MOA OO 
Collec Alarh Tone l the Puckuow Dor 
in 7903 Sccretiry Al India Mostam Peau 
from 191219 9 Was instrumental in bien 
vhout Hindu Mosiem Pact of $916) appomte t 
Juleal Commi soner of Oudte im 1920 
and Chiff Fulae of Outh Tolbraaury 19 0 34 
wtived m TF yore 1 as Advocate Alli 
habad flyzh Court far 198 dt 

x Cunning Row Allahibial 


WERD, Sir Monraat pr Pomrroys, ht (1921), 
CTI ,C BI Member of ( suneil ot dhe Last 
Indiv Association Vie President Anti 
Slavery and Aborieines Protection Society 
Chairman, Daily Gazette Pre > Ttd Warach 
b Ciliton, 1869 m 1908 Citherne J yances 
(whom he divorced) Ldue Privately 
Metnber of Indian Fiscal Comrittoe, 1921 22 
late mombcr of the Jndiin fogirlative 
Assembly and iJate Chairman harachi 
Chamber of Commerce Pudlicahons Ioritain 
Victorious | India and Phe &kmpire 
Fritan s Dilemma Around the World 
Indias Phzht ete Addicss Waradn 


WEIR, Tirut Coronrr JAMFS LFSTIE Rose 
CIL (1933), Agent to Govanot General 
for the Gujiat States and Resident at 
Baroda b 29 Jan 1883 m Thyra I] ctitia 
Aleaandra =oSsommons = Educ Wellinghy 
rough and Royal Military Academy, Woolwich 
Joined Roval Artillery, 1900, transferred to 
Indian Army (5th (Cavalry), 1904, jolned 
Political Department, 1908, hasbeon H DB M's 
Consul at Kermanshah and Shiiaz , Resident 
jo Kashmir, Polltical Officer of Sikkim, 
Tthet and Bhutan, and Resident at Baroda 
Address The Residency, Baroda 


ae C, Rr. Rav, F., ase Caleutta, Bishop 


—e ee 


WIHIWORTH 


BSc (Lond), ITC,F RCSOT,F Inst P 

M1 Chem Eng JP Principal and Professor 
of Organic (Chemistry, Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay b $0 April 1899 m Una 
Brigid d@ of the late John Sherlook, BA 
#due O'Connell School, Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
College Glasgow Research (Chemist at the 
Royal Naval C ordite Factory, Dorsetehire and 
at the Research Department Woolwich 
Arsenal, London, Senior Research Chemist 
vith Impeorlal Chemical Industries Ltd 

Publications about 70 research papers and 
20 pritcnts on chemical subjects, two text 
books (punt) author) Systomiutic Organic 
(henustry md Physica Chemical 
Methods Also transhitions into F'nglish 
ofsom Germurtent hooks — fddresy Royal 
Institute of Sconce) Mayo Read Bomboy 


WHITIAKIR Farry, Caprain, lite RF 


BS ARC AMInst( DCD, AMI 
MohL, AMILE MSoc Ing Civ de 
Franco M cf Counadl Jun Inst Lng 


Prmaupal, the Maeligan T ngineoring College 
Inhno & 23rd lich 1879 mad of Tohn 
Siddall Ldue Bury and Roval College of 
&, Tandon With J H Riley & Co 

Trainers, Bury Jackson Pros, Bolton 

Demonstr rtor iu Mithematics and Mochiunics 
upler Prof John Perry in the Royal Coll, 
ot Selence London, University Jecturs in 
Lovineorm: City and Guilds (1 ng), Cotlege 
South Kensington Head of Loginocring 
Dept Wandsworth fochnieal Inst = & EL Vols 
and Perr 1902 to 1914 Joined regula Army 
December 1914 Ceonnn Mirch 1915 with 
the 13th Corps in Lyinco 191619 — Joined 
present JIndiin ippointment, Warch 1923 
Lublicatwons Lapcrron Usdio Liectrio Work 
pub IML a JIL Addriss L hae 
Maclagan J aygincering College isahore 


CHARIES STANLFES, CTL 
(1927) Chicf Mining Enginecr to the Govern 
wnent of India (Raulway Department) 6 
14th June 1880 m Mabcl Webb of Bray, 
1032 Attached to Minmg Ycpartmcot, 
North Western Railway 190912 Asst Coal 
Superinteadi nt Indian State Riuwways, 1913- 
14, service lontto GT P Railway, 1914-37 
officiated as Mimng Engineer and Technical 
Adviscr to Coal Controller, 1018 20, Appoin 
ted Ghidf Mining Tngincer Railwiy Loard, 
1921 Mcmber, Indian Coal Committees 1925 
President, Indiwn Coal Grading Bowrd 10027 33 
President Indian Soft Coke Crag Comruuttec, 
1929 33 Address Uengal (Inb, Calcutta, 
Orientu Club London 


WSIBLRIORCR DRIL Trt Non pry Liao 


(oronnr Waroip, CT Fordgn and 
Pohtical Dopartmant Government of Indis , 
Agout to the Governor Qcneral, Vaunjab 
Stites 6 17 Nov 1885 m Margaret, d of 
la (apt Michacl Bosting, formerly of the 
20th Regiment (fhe Lancashte Fuallicrs) 
LCdue Lillesmere College, sa fee and 
Ycmbroke Colleg¢ Oxford agetied to 
The Connaught Rangers, 1005, transferred 
to Indian Army,1608 and to Political Depart- 
ment, 1000, returned to the Army for the 
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erlod of the War and saw active service 
n France and India; was Asst Vil Secretary 
to Commander in (hief in India, 191819, 
has served in Political Department in Westeru 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Deccan, 
was Dy Politica] Secretary to Government ot 
India, 1928-1930 and Ag Political Secretary to 
Government of Indiain]930 lust Agent to 
the Governor Gencral for the Doccan States 
and Resident at Nolhipur, 1933 34 Pub 
luations [he History of Kathawar 

Som: IJranslations from the Marathi Poets 

A Graminwtical Lreatise of the Marathi 
Langu ige War Vignettes, and other 
monoszraphs and articles in various periodicals | 
Address il Residency, Lahore, Panjab 


WILLS GItpertT MA 
1926) CSI (1981) 
ort Trust 6 25 March 1830 m 

Winifred Marty Pryor Iduc Perse School 
and 8 Cath College Gambndge Joined ICS, . 
in India, 1904, Asst Collector and Asst : 
Political Agent , Supdt , Land Records, 1910, | 
Asst Collr and Collector, 1916 17, Chairman, | 
(Cotton Contracts Board 19181920, Deputy | 
fecretary, Home Department 1921 22, Secy 

General Department 1923, Secy, limance 
Department from 1923 32 , President Bombay 

Art Society 192632 “Member Indian Tariff 
Youd Scyt 1933 President JTudiun tC aitl 
Loud September 1934 — tddress North 
Tul Cumbialla Hill Lombiy 


(Cantab ), 
Chairman, 


CIE 
Bombay 


WILKINSON, Hector Rrssett, BA, CI.E 
(1927) I€ 8S, Secretary, Lducation Depart- 
ment, Government of Bengal % March 11, 
1888 m IJneodora Duntree Educ (Clifton 
and Queen’s Colleze Oxfoid J ntcred Indian 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted to bengal 
Private Secretary to H E the Governoi of 
Benga), 1922-27 <dAddress United Service 
Club, Calcutta 


WILKINSON, S3sDvry ARTHUR, 
(ine), LRCP (Lond), DTM, and DIH 
(liverpoo], Uni) “Medical Officer, B B & 
{ J] Rls Co, Ajmer 6 17 March 188¢ m 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1915 Educ 
City of London School, Queen's Coll , Taunton, 
nnd St Thomas’ Hespital, London Fellow 
of the Roval Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922), A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St John of Jerusalem 
1980), Hon Magte, Ajmer Merwara, past 

ice-Chairman, Ajmer Municipality, 
and President, Rayputana Branch of the 
European Association  FPublecafions “A 
Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 1930", Address 
Ajmer 


WILLIAMS Gore! BrRansBxy Mi Inst C L 
M I Mech I M Cons L,1] KR San I, 
}RGS C BR Metsce, Member of Counc 
Institution of Engineers (India) late Chief 
Engineer, Public Health Depaitment, Bengal, 
Consulting LCngineer, Member of firm of 
Williams and Temple } 
Dorothy Maud, @ of bh Thorp of Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire Educ Clifton. Articled to 
Mr James Mansergh, FF RS,P Pres Inst 
C.E., 1891, Asst on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks, Resi- 


WILLIAMS, Crt. 


MRCS WILLIAMSON 8m 


WILLMOT, RoGrr BoULTON, H 


g6r 


dent Lngineerin-Charge, Whitby Water 
Works, Served 8. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer ; Asst, District Engloeer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways; Pers, Asstt to Mr 
G. RB. Strachan, M inst. C.E, 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works Consulting Engiveer to Colomal 
Office, 1908-08 ; Nairobi Dralazage and Water- 
works . Nalvasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani- 
tation , designed Sketty Sewerage Works, d&c , 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909), designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, dramage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jherla, Gaya, Hooghly 
Chineurah, Kallmpong, Serampore, Monghyr 
Comiulla hanecgunge, Midnapore, Suri anc 
Cooch Behar waterworks, Gaya Burdwan, 
Dacea, Lurseong and Sittaghur malin drainage 
schemes. Publications: Sewayve disposal in 
India and the Last, Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (thrce editions); Practical 
Sanitary Engineering , Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal, R. LC Journal, 1909, “ Rainfall of 
Wales,” Geographical Journal, 1909, Flood 
discharge and Spiliways in India, “Engineer,” 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering 1n Bengal , Public Health in India 

AIX th Century’ Fcobruary 1928, 
Rainfall Off, How ud storage in the Contral 
Provinces Vin Proc Inst € L, 193) The 
Rainfall of 4s81m Journal Royal Metcoro 
logical Soaety, 19382 Lhe Loonomns of 
Witer Pumping, Lazimeer,’ 1933 the 
Tlow of Water 1934 Simegle Arch Misonry 
Dims, « Lugineer * 193) idde » 
Aullay House Cooden, Bexhillon Sea Old 
Court House Street, Cailcutti:, and United 
Service Club, Calcutta 


HERBERT ARMSTRONG, 
DSO IMS 3 Resident Medical Office, Ran- 
£00n Gon ral Hospital since 1907, & 11 Leb 
Wr> Lddicss? Gencial Hospital, Rangoon. 


HORACL, KT (1034) 
CIEL (1922) MBL (1919) Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Government of India 
6 July 16, 1880 m Toan Linma Doran 
Holtz) Educ Cheltenham College Jomed 
Indian = Pohee, United Provinces 1900, 
Superintendent, 1913 Assistant to Jnspector 
(reneral, 1917 Secretary Indian Disoiders 
Inquiry Committee 1919 20, Deputy Inspec 
tor General 1923 Officiating Inspector- 
General 1928, Tmector, Intelligence Bureau, 
Home Department, Govt of India, 1931. 
Address ew Delhi and Simla 


M_ Irade 
Commissioner at Calcutta 6 16 Oct 1892 
Educ Berkhamsted In business in London 
3911-1915 Joined Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in 1915, transferred to Army with 
a commission in R A (SR) in July 
1916, in Government service in London, 
1920 1924 Address Bengal Club, Calcutta, 


7 April 1872,m WINGALT, RonaLp Cvitin LRsuie, CIT, 


BA ICS, Offg, Political Secretary, Govern 
ment vf India 0 80th Septr 1889 Educ 

at Bradfield and Ballio! College, Oxford 
Arrived in India 1913 and served in the 
Punjab as Asst. Commissioner; transferred 
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to Delhi as Magiatrate, 1916; special 
duty on staff of Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab, 
1917; special duty under Civil Commissioner 
of Ocoupled Territories, Mesopotamia, 1917; 
Political Agent and H. M.’s Consul at Maskat, 
1919; special assistant to Resident in Kash- 
mir, 1921; Political Agent and H. M.’s 
Consul, Masket, 1923; Secretary to Agent 
to Governor-General in Rajputana, September 
1924; ditto Baluchistan, 1927; Political 
Agent and Deputy, Commisionsr, | Quetta 
Pishin, 1928; Political Agent, Sibi, 1931; 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign and Political Department, 
1082: Officiating Secretary, October 1082. 
hc deggh Government of India, Delhi and 
mila, 


WINTERBOTHAM, Nik QGeOFFREY Lronanp, 
Kt. (1086), B.A (Cantab.), Merchant, Partner, 
Messrs, Wallace & Co, b. 7 Oct. 1889. mm. 
Hilda, youngest d-of D. Norton, C,8.1, Hdue. : 


Coll-Malvern and Magdalene Coll., Cambridge. 
Business jo India since 1912; apptd. Consul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926; Member, Legisla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 ; Vice-President, 
Kombay Chamber of Commerce, 1027 and 
1032. President, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, 1920 and 1984. President, Assoctat- 
ed Chambers of Commerce of Indla and 
Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1920. Address: Monte Rosa, Dady Sett Hill, 
Bombay 6. 


WOODHEAD, 81k JOHN (ACKROYD), THe Hon. 
K.C.8.J. (1984); CLE. (1931); Finance 
Member, Government of Bengal. 6. 19 June 
1881, m, Alice Mary Wadsworth. Edue.: 
Bradford Grammar School, Clare College, 
Cambridge. Entered Indlan Civil Service, 
1904; Asst. Magistrate and Collector, Mymen- 
singh; Sub-Divisional Officer, Ha:lakandi, 
1906-07: Joint Magte., Chittagong, 1008-09 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1909-10; Magistrate 
and Collector, Faridpur, 1911-15; Maglatrate 
and Collector, Mymensingh, 1916-17; Addl. 
Judge, Alipur, 1917-18; First Land Acquisi- 
tion Collector, Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
191824;  Offg. Chairman, Improvement 
Trust, 1924; Financial Secretary, Govern- 


ment of Bengal, 1924-27; Joint Secretary, ' 


Commerce Department, Govt, of India, 
1027-28: Secretary, Commerce a rhea 
Government of India, 192632; Officiating 
Commerce Member, Government of India, 
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1981; Represented Government of Indla on 

Burma Round Table Conference; Finance 

Member, Government of Bengal, 1982; 

Ag. Governor of Bengal, 1934. Address ; 
riter's Buildings, Calcutta, 


WRIGHT. 8m WILaM Owen, Kt. 0.B.E., 
Madras: } 


V.D., Director, shal fe Co, Ltd., b. 
11 August 1882: m. Barbara, d. of the late F. 
Mullaly, D.1.G., Madras Police, Hdue : 
8t, Paul's School, London, Member, Madras 
Legialative Council; President, Local Board ; 
Imperial Bank of India: Chairman, Madras 
Telephone ('o,, Director, Hercules Insurance 
(‘o,, and Various Other (‘ompanies: Chairman, 
Madras Chaniber of Commerce, Address: 
Bens Gardens, Adyar, Madras, 


YAIN, THe Hon. Sma Lex Au. K-i-H., Bar-at- 


Law, M. L.C., ix-President, Rangoon Corpora- 
tion, Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests. b, April 1874, Edue.: Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address: Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon, 


ZAFRULLA KHAN, CHATDHURI SIR MUHAN- 


MAD, Kr,, B.A. (Honours) Punjab, LL.B, 
(Honours) London; farrister-at-Law (Lin- 
coln’s Inn), Member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Counci] (Depts. of 
Commerce aud Railways), 6 6th Feb, 1808. 
m. Badrun Nisa Begum, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr, S. A, Khan, 1.€\8. (Bihar and 
Orissa), Edue, at (tovernment College, Lahore. 
King's College, and Lincoln’s Inn, London; 
Advocate, Siulkot, Punjab, 1014-16; practised 
in Lahore High Court, 1916-85; Editor, 
“Indian Cases,” 1916-32; Law Lecturer, 
University Law College, Lahore, 1919-102¢: 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 1926-85; 
Member, Punjab Provincial Reforms Com- 
Miittee; Delegate, Indian Round Table 
Conference, 1980, 1931 and 1982; Member, 
Consultative Committee 1932; Delegate to 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament on 
Indian Reforms, 1938; President, All-India 
Muslim League, 193); Crown Counsel, 
Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 to June 
1932. Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, 1982. Publications, 
“Indian Cases"; the Criminal Law Journa) 
of India; Reprints of Punjab Criminal Ruling, 
Vol. IV: and Fifteen Years’ Digest, 
Address: Delhi or Simla, 
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NDIA His EXcELLENCY 
I VicTOR ALFXANDLR JouN 
HorpE Marquess of I:in 
hthgow K1, GMSI GM 
IE,OBE,DL,TD, Viucroy 
and Governor-General of India 
Born 24th sept 1887, eldest 
son of 1st Marquess and Ilon 
Herscy de Molcyns, 3rd daughter 
of 4th Lord Ventry 
Succeeded father 190% 
Marriud 1911 Dorcen Maud, 
2nd daughter of Rt Hon Sir 
kk Milner 7th Bt Lwin sons, 
three daughtcrs Heu ss Larzl 
of Hopetoun q\ 
Fducated }.ton 
Ikarl of Hopetoun 1703, V1s- 
count Althne Baron Hope 
1703, Baron Hopetoun (U K ) 
1809, Baron Niddry (UK) 
1814, Lord Lieutenant of West 
Lothian , Chairman of Market Supply Committee since 1933 , Director 
of the Bank of Scotland Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assurance 
Souety, J & P Coats Ltd, Scottish Agricultural Industries I td, 
Bntish Assets Irust Ltd , President of Mdinburgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture Fellow of the Royal Souety of Ldinburgh 
Served Luropean War 1914 18 (despatches) , and commanded ist 
Lothians and Border Armoured Car Company, 1920 26, Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1922 24, Deputy Chairman of Unionist Party Organi- 
sation, 1924 26 President of Navy league, 1924 31, Chairman, Depart- 
mental Committec on Distnbution and Prices of Agncultural produce, 
1923, Chairman Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 1926 28, 
( hairman Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933 
Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor Gencral of India, April 
1936 
Recreations Golf, Shooting 
Address lhe Vicetoy’s House, New Delhi Viceregal Lodge, Simla 
Private Secretary J G Laithwaite Esq 
Military Secretary 1.1 Col H H Stable 
Surgcon Lt—Colonel H H Fihot. 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
11E General Sir Roprrr A Cassers, GC B, CS1, DSO, 


(Commander tn-Chief m India) ; 
The Hon’ble Sir FRANK Noyce, KC ST,CBE,ICS (lndustries 


and Labour) 
[he Hon’ble Sir N N Sircar Kt, Bar-at-Law, (Law) 
The Hon’ble Su James Gricc, KCB (finance) 
The Hon’ble Sir Hrnry Cratk Bart, KCST (Home) 
The Hon'ble KuNwaR Sir JAGDISH PrasapD, Kt, CST, CIE, 
E (Education, Health and Lands) 
= eae Vioatte Chaudhn Su ZAFRUI1AH Kuan, Kt (Railway and 


Commerce) | | eee, ee ee ee 
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ENGAL. Hrs Excet. 
LENCY THE RIGHT 
HOn’BLE SIR JOHN 

ANDERSON, PC. GCB, 
GCIE Governor of Bengal 


Born: 8th July, 1882. 


Married. Christina (d 1920) 
3rd daughter of the late Andrew 
Mackenzie of Ikdinburgh One 
Son and one Daughter 


Educated George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh, and 
Fdinburgh and Leipzig Univer- 
$1t1¢s 


Fntered the Colomal Office 
im 1905 Secretary of the 
Northern Nigeria Lands Com- 
mittee, 1909, Secretary of the 
West African Currency Com- 
mittee, 1911, Principal Clerk 
in the Office of Insurance Commissioners, 1912; Secretary 
to Insurance Commissioners, 1973, Secretary, Ministry of Shipping, 
1917-19, Additional Secretary to the Local Government Board 
April 1919, Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919, Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, 1919-22, Jomt Under-Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Iheland, 1920 Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State at the Home Office, 1922 to 1932 





Assumed charge as Governor of Bengal 1932 
Address Government House, Calcutta 
Private Secretary. L G Pinney, 1CS. 


Military Secretary CoLoneL R B Butter, CBE ,MC 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


THE Hon’BLeE SiR JoHN ACKROYD WoopHeEap, KC SI ,CIE,ICS 
(Vice-President) 


THE Hon’BLE Kuwaja Sir Nazim-up-Din, KCIE 
THE Hon'’BLeE Sir Roperr Nici Reiv, KCI.E,CSI ,ICS 
THE Hon’BLE SIR BRoOJENDRA Lat Mitrer, KCSI 


Ministers. 


THE Hon’BLE Nawas Sir Moui-up-p1n Farogui, KHAN BAHADUR 
THE Hon’BLe Sir Bryoy Prasap Sinau Rov, Kr, 
THE Hon’ste KHAN BaHADuR M. Azizut Hague 
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THAR His EXcrLiFncy 
SIR JAMES Davin 
SiFron, KCS1,KCIE 

CSI, CLE, ICS Governor 
of Bihar 


Born 17th April 1878, son of 
Thomas Elgood Sifton 


I ducated Godolphin School, 
St Pauls School and Magdalen 
College, Oxford M A 


Married Harnette May, 
daughter of Thomas Wulam 
Shettle two sons and two 
daughters 


Lntered Indian Civil Service, 
27th Nov i1go2 and served in 
Bengal as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector and Assistant 
Settlement Officer, Chota 
Nagpur, 1904, Jomt Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector, March 1911, Transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 
April 1912, Settlement Officer Chota Nagpur 1913, Magistrate and 
Collector ot Shahabad, 1915, Secretary to Government, Financial and 
Muni ipal Departments, August, 1917, Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi, 
December, 1923, Chief Secretary to Government, Bihar and Orissa, 
March, 1925 , Member J-accutive Counul, Bihar and Orissa, May 1927, 
Offg Governor of Bihar and Orissa, June 1929 and again June 1930 





Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar and Onissa, 7th April 1932 
Recreations Tennis, Golf and Shooting. 


Clubs East India United Service, Bengal United Service, 
Calcutta 


Address | Governor’s Camp, Bihar 
Private Secretary 
Major P 1 CLARKL 
Members of the Fxecutwe Council 
The Hon’ble BaBu Nrrsu NARAYAN SINHA, MA, BL 
The Hon’ble Mr P C Tatrenrs, CST CIE,ICS 
Ministers 
The Hon ble S11 GANESH DaTTa SINGH, Kt 


The Hon’ble Mr Saryip ABDUI A717, Bat-at-Law 
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OMBAY: H1s 
EXCELLENCY THE 
RIGHT HON’RLE 

MIcHAEL HERBERT RUDOLF 
KNATCHBULL, Lorp 
BRABOURNE, G.C.I.E., M.C., 
5th Baron, — ctr. 1880, 
Governor of Bombay. 

Born: 8th May 1895. 
Son of 4th Baron and 
Helena, daughter of late 
H. von Flesch-Brunningen, 
Impenal Councillor, Vienna. 

Succeeded his father in 
1933. 

Married: 1919, Lady 
Doreen Geraldine Browne, 
youngest daughter of the 6th Marquess of Sligo. 

Hew: S. Hon. Norton CectL MICHAEL KNATCHBULL. 
Born: 11th February, 1922. 

Educated: Wellington, R.M.A., Woolwich. Served 
Furopean War, 1915-18 (despatches thrice, M.C.); M.P. 
(U) Ashford Division, Kent, 1931-33; Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretary to Secretary of State for India, 1932-33. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay on 9th Decem- 
ber, 1933. 

Address: Government House, Bombay. 

Private Secretary: C. H. Bristow, B.A. (Cantab), I.C.5., J.P. 
Military Secretary: Lt.-Colonel C. G. TooGcoop, D.38.0O. 
Surgeon: Major P. A. Opig, M.B., R.A.M.C. 


Members of Executive Council ; 
THE Hon’sBLE Str Rosert Duncan BELL, K.CSI., 
C.LE., 1.0.S8., M.A., B.Sc. (Ed.), J.P. (Vice-President). 
THE Hon’BLE KHAN BAHADUR D. B. Cooper, J.P. 
Ministers : 
eS ia DrwAN Bawapur S. T. KAMBLI, B.A., LU.B., 





THE Hon’BLE Str ALI MAHOMED KHAN DEHLAVI, KT. 
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ENTRAL_  PRO- 
VINCES: H1s5 
EXCELLENCY SIR 

HYDE CLARENDON GOWAN, 
B.A. (Oxon), K.C.S.I., 
C.LE., V.D., LC.S., J.P., 
Governor of Central Pro- 
vinces. 


Born: 4th July 1878. 

Marned: Edna Gowan 
(nee Brown) 1905. 

Educated at Elstree School 
1889-92; Rugby School, 
1892-97; New College, 
Oxford, 1897-1901 ; Univer- 
sity College, London, Igo1- 
02. 





Under Secretary to C. P. Government, 1904-08; officiated 
as Under Sccretary, Commerce and Industries Department, 
Government of India, July to November 1908, Settlement 
Officer, Hoshangabad District 1913-18, Financial Secretary 
to Government of C. P. 1918-1921, Deputy Commissioner, 
Nagpur 1923-25; Financial Secretary to Government 1925-27; 
Chief Secretary, March 1927 ; Revenue and Finance Member, 
C. P. Government, July 1932. 

Assumed charge as Governor of C. P. 16th September, 
1933. 

Address. Government House, Nagpur. 


Private Secretary: Capt. J. H. CAESAR, M.C. 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
THE Hon’BLE MR. E. RAGHAVENDRA Rao, Bar-at-Law. 
Tur Hon’BLE Mr. Eyre Gorpon, C.S.1., C.LE., I.C.S. 
Ministers : 


Tye Hon’sBLeE Mr. B. G. KHAPARDE, B.A., LL.B. 
THE Hon’BLE Ral Bawavur K. S. Nayupu, B.A., LL.B. 
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ADRAS Hs Excut- 
M LENCY JOHN FRANCIS 
ASHI EY LoRD FRSKINE, 
GCIE, Govcurnor of Madras 
Born 26th April, 1895, 
eldest son of 12th earl ot Mar 
and Kellse 
Marriea 191g Lady 
Marjorie Heivey, eldest 
daughter of 4th Marquess of 
Bristol, gz, four sons. 


Hew S MASTFR OF 
ERSKINE gu 
Educated =F ton, Christ 


Church, Oxford 
Licut R of O Scots Guards 

Jate Lieut Scots Guards 
MP (U)} Westonsuper Mare 
Division of Somerset 1922 23 
and since 1924 Asst Private 
Secretary (unpaid) to Kt Hon 
Walter Long, (1st Loid of 
Admiralty), 1920 21, Parhamentary Private Secretary (unpaid) 
to the Postmaster General, (Sir W Joynson Hicks), 1923, Pnncipal 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home Secretary 1924 , Assistant Govern 
ment Whip in National Government, 1932 





Assumed charge as Governor of Madras 15th November 1934 
Address Government House, Madras 

Private Secretary: D H Etwin, ICS 

Miluary Secretary Major T F H. J J Ketty, OBE 


Surgeon Mayor D P Jounsrone, CIE,, OBE, RAM.C 
(Retd.) 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
THE Hon’BLE Rar BaHADuR SIR KURMA VENKATA RETrpvI 
Nayupo, Kt 
THE Hon’BLE Rao BAHAnDuR A, T. PANNIRSELVAM, 
THE Hon’BLE Sir CHARLES SouTeR, KC.IE, CSI,ICS. 
THE Hon’BLtE Mr G T H Bracken, C.S$I,C1IE,ICS 


Munsters - 


THE Hon’BLE THE RAJA OF BoBBILI, KCIE 
THE Hon’BLE Mr. P T,. Rayan 
THE Hon’BLE Diwan BAHADUR S, KUMARASWAMY REDDIYAR 
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RISSA: His 
EXCELLENCY SIR 


JOHN AUSTEN Hus- 
BACK, K.C.S.I., I.C.S., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Governor of 
Orissa. 

Born: 27th February, 
1878. 

Marned: Bridget Alington 
Royds. 


Educated : Winchester and 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector and Settlement 
Officer in Bengal; Settle- 
ment Officer, 1909; Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, «gro; Transferred to Bihar and Otissa, 1912, 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1913, temporarily employed 
by Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office, 1915, 
Magistrate and Collector, 1916 ; served under Government of 
India, Army Department, 1918; Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919; Director of 
Land Records, 1923 ; Offg. Commissioner, 1925, confirmed 
1928; Offg. Member, Board of Revenue, 1932; member, 
Governor’s Executive Council, B. & O. 1935. 





Assumed charge as first Governor of Orissa on ist April 
1936. 


Address : Government House, Puri. 
Private Secretary: J. S. Witcock, Esq, I.C.S. 


Administration. 
Chief Secretary: P. T. MANSFIELD, Esq., C.LE., LC 5: 


Development Secretary: A. F. W. Dixon, Esg., LC.S. 
Law Secretary: DIwAN BAHADUR C. GOVINDAN NAIR 
Public Works Secretary: A. VIPAN, Esq. 
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UNJAB: His 
EXCELLENCY SIR 
HERBERT WILLIAM 

EmEkson, K.C.S.I., C.LE., 
C.B.E., Governor of Punjab. 

Born: 1st June r88r. 

Educated: Calday 
Grange Grammar School ; 
Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905; Manager, 
Bashahr State, IQII-I4; 
Superintendent and Settle- 
ment Officer, Mandi State, 
1915; Assistant Commis- 
sioner and _ Settlement 
Officer, Punjab, 1917; 
Deputy Commissioner, 1922; Secretary to Government, 
Finance Department, I926 ; Chief Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927-28 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department 1930-32. 





Assumed charge as Governor of the Punjab on 13th April, 
1933- 
Address: Punjab Governor’s Camp. 
Private Secretary: Major R. T. Lawrence, C.LE., 
M.C. 
MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


THE Hon’sBie Sir D. J. Boyp, K.C.LE., LCS. 
THE Hon’BLE KHAN BAHADUR NAWAB MUZAFFAR KHAN, 
C.LE. 


Mintisters : 


THE HON’BLE SIR JOGENDRA SINGH. 
THE Hon’BLE MALIK Sir Firoz KHAN Noon. 
THE Hon’BLE Dr. SIR GOKUL CHAND NARANG, M.A., Ph.D. 
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NITED PRO- 
VINCES: HIs 
EXCELLENCY SIR 

HARRY GRAHAM  Halic, 
KC S.L;. -C:LE.. GSA. 
Governor of the United 
Provinces. 


Born: 13th April 188r. 


Marned: Violet May 
Deas, daughter of J. Deas, 
I.C.S. (retired). 


Educated : Wichester 
and New Colleges, Oxford. 


Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905; Under- 
Secretary to Government of 
U. P. 1910-12; Indian Army Reserve of Officers, I9g15- 
19, Deputy Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1920; Secretary, Fiscal Commission, 1921-22, 
attached to Lee Commission, 1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1926-30; Home Member, Government of India, 


1930-34. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on 6th Decem- 
ber, 1934. 

Address: Governor's Camp, U. P. 
Private Secretary: Major D. A. Brett, M.C. 





MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


THE Hon’BLE KuNnwAR Sir MAHARAJ SINGH, KT., C.I.E., 
M.A., Bar-at-Law. 


Tue Hon’sieE Mr. J. M. Cray, C.S.L, C.1.E., O.B.E., LCS. 


Ministers : 


THe Hon’BLE NawasB Sirk Muuyammap Yusur, KT., 
Bar-at-Law. 
THE Hon’BLE Sir Jwata P. Srivastava, Kt., M.Sc., A.M.S.T. 
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GAR: SHRIMANT 
THAKORE _— SHRI 
YAVERKHANJI GAM- 

BHIRKHANJI CHOWAN, the 
Ruling Chief of Agar, in 
Gujarat States Agency. 

Born; On 19th January 
1899. 


Succeeded to the Gadi: On 
the 4th December 1931. 


Educated: At the Tuluk- 
dari School at Godhra. 


The Thakore Saheb is a 
keen sportsman and has won 
many prizes and medals. He 
is also keen on hunting and 
has shot many Tigers and Panthers. 


Married: To the daughters of the Thakore Sahebs of 
Nalia and Napad. 


Origin: The Rulers of the State belong to the Chowan 
(Pavapati clan) of Rajputs who were later converted to the 
Mahomadan faith and are now classed as Musalmans. 


Total annual income Rs. 50,000. 





Area : 17 square miles with 29 Villages. 
The Agar State is situated on the Bank of Ashvan River. 


The State enjoys Criminal and Civil powers and is under 
the direct control of the Political Agent, Gujarat States 
Agency. 


Rule of primogeniture is applied to the State. 


The nearest railway station is Kaledia (G. B. S. Rly), at 
a distance of about five miles from the Capital. 


The Thakore Saheb has visited many principal cities in 
India and has two younger brothers. 
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KALKOT: SHRIMANT 

VIJAYASINH FATTESINH 

BHOSLE, RAJA SAHEB 
of Akalkot. 


Born: 13th December 1915. 


Education: Passed the Diploma 
Examination of the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, attended for some 
time the Deccan College, Poona, 
completed his training in admini- 
stration at Bangalore and made 
extensive tours in Northern India. 


Married: On 23rd February 
1934 Princess Kamla Raje (Shanta 
Devi) of Gwalior but unfortunately 
Shrimant Shanta Devi Kani 
Saheb expired on roth March 
1934 at Akalkot. 


Area of State: 498 square miles 
Population: 92,605. 
Capital town: Akalkot (Sholapur District). 


The State for the purpose of administration is divided into a Taluka— 
Akalkot and two Pethas--Piliv and Kurla. Upto 26th February 
1936 owing to minority, the State was administcred by the Dowager 
Rani Saheb Shrimant Tarabai Saheb as Regent with the help of a 
Government Adviser. Shnmant Vyayasinh Rajya Saheb having 
attained majority, was invested with full powers of administration 
of the State on 27th February 1936 by the Government of India. 


Judicial: An independent High Court Bench established in 1931. 
Educational: Primary education free to backward and depressed 
classes and girls of all castes and creeds. Free Secondary education 


to girls. Scholarships and freeships in Secondary and Haugher 
education. A separate Iligh School for girls has been newly opened. 


Local Self-Government: Municipality at Akalkot and Taluka 
District Local Board. 

General: A New Water Works Scheme costing about Rs. 10.25 
lacs is nearing completion. Provision for a bridge on the Bori river 


has been made in this project. Town-planning and removing congestion 
in the town isin progress. A Development Scheme has been undertaken, 


Dewan: Mr. V. B. Parutexar, B.A. He is also the District 
Magistrate and District and Sessions Judge. 
Chief Police Officer: Rao Bawapor S. R. JAGDALE. 


State Engineer in charge Akalkot Water Works: Mr. B. M. 
BacuHat, L.C.E. 
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UNDH: SHRIMANT 

BHAVANRAO SHRINI- 

WASRAO alias BALA- 
SAHEB PANT PRATINIDHI, 
the Ruler of Aundh, is a 
graduate of the Bombay 
University and a treaty 
Chief. His age is 67 and he 
is married to Shrimati Sau- 
bhagyawati Ramabai Saheb 
alias Maisaheb from the 
Rode family of Poona. 


Hetr-Apparent; SHRI- 
MANT BHAGWANTRAO altas 
BAPUSAHEB who is 16 years 
of age. 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is alive to the rapid progress going 
on in the civilized world. A Legislative Assembly was 
established in the State in 1924. Its strength consists of 
39 members with a predominating popular element. A 
notable feature of the Assembly is that it includes two female 
members. The Assembly is competent to discuss any subject 
and pass resolutions without restrictions, while the Annual 
Budget is passed item by item. 


By the Aundh State Act passed in1931, a Darbar has 
been formed to run on the administration. It is a miniature 
Executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and a 
minister appointed from the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The Ruler takes considerable interest in 
Rural Uplift and is making vigorous efforts in that 
direction. 


Shrimant Pantsaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Picture Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and the Life of Shivaji in three picture 
volumes. He also takes great interest in physical exercise 
and has written in English a book on the subject called 
‘The Surya Namaskars,” which has become very popular 
throughout India. 

The State —- an independent High Court. Most 
of the villages have got Village Panchayats. 
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ALASINOR His HicHness 
NawaB SAHFB- Bani 
SHRI JAMIATKHAN)I 

BAHADUR, the present Ruler of 
Balasinor State, 1n the Gujarat 
Agency 

Born, toth November 1894 


Ascended the Gadi on 31st 
December 1915 


Fducated At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, where he 
achieved the Diploma  After- 
wards His Highness joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
Dun and returned with success 
He 1s allowed to wear the 
Imperial Cadet Corps uniform 
His Highness 1s a_ ruler of 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarathi 
He 15 also endowed with the 
natural gift of composing drama and plays which are well admurcd 
in the province of Gujarat 

Manned First with H H Begum Saheba Shr Subhan Bakhte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of Junagadh State, but she 
died At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has _ three 
Begum Sahebas (1)H H Shm Sardar Begum Saheba (2)H H 
Shri Khurshed Begum Saheba (3) H H Shri Zohra Begum Saheba. 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920 who unfortun- 
ately died in infancy The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has given 
birth to two daughters 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and 
well-known Bab: Sunn: Pathan dynasty The ancestors of His 
Highness were the decendants of Sher Khanj1 Babi, son of Bahadur 
Khanj) Babi, a distinguished officer in the Inperial Service at Delhi, 
who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mughal 
Emperors, Even to-day the same magnificent position is fully 
maintained. The Rulers of this clan have been famous not for their 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their luxumance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar 

Miluary Force: 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and Io guns 

Permanent Salute: 9 guns The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption He1salsoa member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right 

Balasinor State 1s a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
with high Civil and Criminal powers. 

Area of the State : 189 square mules 

Population 52,525 m 193! 
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ANGANAPALLE : Nawas 
Mir Fazrz Att KHAN 
BAHADUR, the present 

Ruler of Banganapalle, the only 
Muslim State in South India 


Born. rg0o1. 


Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on the 6th July 
1922 


Educated At St George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. The Newington Insti- 
tution, Madras, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1920, 


Married The only daughter 
of his paternal uncle, Nawab 
Mir Asad Al Khan Bahadur, 
Im 1924. 





After the death of his first Begam Sahiba in the year 1928, 
the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-married in the year 1930, a lady from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur 


Recreation: Tennis and Billiards 


The Ruler exercises full control over the administration of the 
State Dunng the short penod of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur has given practical proof of his keen interest 1n every branch 
of the admummustration and 1s striving hard to do everything that can 
be done for the welfare of his loving subjects The Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur 1s a member of the Chamber of Princes, 


Hew-Apparent’ Nawas Mir GHULAM ALI KHAN BAHADUR, 
born 12th October 1925 

Salute: 9 guns Avea of the State’ 275 square mules. 

Populatron : 40,000 Annual Revenue: Rs 4 lakhs 

There are diamond deposits in the State, also copper and coal 
mines, “ Labour 1s cheap, water supply plentiful and conditions of 
working 1deal”’ 1s the view expressed by Geologists about the Diamond 
mines. The State 1s also rich in slab deposits. The chief food grain 1s 
cholum. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan, 

Mir Igpar Hussain Sanis Banapur, BA, BL 
Munsiff: Kyaz1 GhuLaAm MAHAMOOD SAHIB. 
Tahst'/dar: SyYED Imam SauHrB, B.A. 
Magistrale: SyvED ALI Nagut SAHIB. 
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ANSDA: His HIGHNSES 
B MAHARAWALJI SHREE 
INDRASINHJI PRATAP- 
SINHJ1, Ruler of Bansda State in 
Gujarat, belongs to the Solanki 
clan of Rajputs and traces his 
descent from Sidhraj Jaysinh, 
the famous and illustrious 
Emperor -¢of Gujarat in the 
twelfth century 


Born: 16th February 1888 


Educated: at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot 


Accession to Gadi: I1th 
November IgII. 


Married. A. S  Shreemati 
Anandkunverba Sahiba, 
daughter of late Raolji1 Shree of 
Mansa. 


Clubs: Wallingdon Club, 

Bombay ; Hindu Gymkhana, Bombay ; Shree Digvir Club, Bansda 

Hew: Yuvraj SHREE DIGVIRENDRASINHJ1 SAHIB, born on the 
Ist October 1927. 

Area of State: 215 Square Miles. Population: 48,807. 
Revenue. Rs 7,58,538. Salute: g Guns. 
His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 1n his own 

right. 





RELATIVES. 

Brother: WajJKUMAR SHREE PRAVINSINHJ1 

Nephews: K. S. NARENDRASINHJI, K S. GNANSHYAMSINHJI, 
K S VIKRAMSINHJI, K S BHUPENDRASINHJ!I, K.S PRADUMANSINHJI, 
K. S, NRUPENDRASINHJI. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan: H P. Bucu, BA, LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer: V. B. Moniz, LM. &S 

Private Secretary: Mr G I. PuRouit. 

Revenue Officer: Mr. V K Moni e. 

Treasury Officer: Mr T. B UPADHYAY 

Nyayadhtsh: A N, Vansia, BA, LLB. 

Forest Officer: B. H. Upapuyvay, D.DR 

Police Superintendent: Mr J. B CHOWHAN. 

Palace Physwtan: Dr. B. L. Trivep1, M.B.BS., DTM 

State Engineey: M. M. Parmar, BSc, AM.IC.E. (London) 

Inspector of Schools: Mr R ADHVARYU. 

Head Master: T. P. Bucu, B.A. 

Rsyasat Officer: Mr. F. R. JADEJA. 

Auditory: R. M. Ganpur, F.C S. (London). 

Abkari Supervisory: Mr. G. K DEsSAl. 

Garden Superintendent: A S. Manruzz, F.R HS. (London). 

Electrical and Mechanscal Engineer: Mr. M.M. Parmar, B. Sc. 

(London), A.M.I.C.E. 
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ANSWARA H 1 s 
HIGHNESS Rayan Rat 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ MAHA- 

RAWALJ1 SAHIB SHRI SIR PIRTHI 
SINGHJI BAHADUR, KCIE, 
(1933) of Banswara 

Born 15th July 1888 
Date of succession 8th Janu 
ary 1914 Invested «with full 
ruling powers in March i914 
Descended from the eldest 
branch of the premier clan of 
Shishodia Rajputs now ruling 
in Mewar and 1s twenty first 
in descent from Maharawal 
Jagmal Singhj1, who founded 
Banswara in 1527 A D 

Educated at the Mayo College 
Ajmer Marrted 

Heredttary Salute 15 guns 

His Highness is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes 


His Highness has proved himself to be a wise and efficient Ruler 
and his practical knowledge of the work of each Department in the 
State has been an important factor in 1ts progress which has been 
abundantly manifested by the increase of the State revenue and the 
general well being of the people On the outbreak of the Great War 
(1914 1919) His Highness offered his personal services and placed the 
resources of the State at the disposal of Government 
Recreattons Riding, Shooting, Outdoor games etc, 

Hew Apparent MAHARAJ Raj KUMAR SAHIB SHRI CHANDRAVEER 


SINGHJI, born in 1909 
Second Son MAHARAJ KUMAR SAHIB SHRI NARPAT SINGHJI, born in 





May 1921 
Area of State 1946 square miles Population 2,60,670 
Revenue Hs g lacs Infaniry  Pnthwi Rifles 


Banswara, the Southernmost State in Rajputana has been described 
as the most beautiful portion of Rayputana especially just after the 
rains The pmncipal rivers are the Mahiand the Anas_ The State 1s 
beheved to be rich in minerals, and has been twice surveyed and settled, 
the last Land Revenue Settlement was made mm i914 1917 The 
State has many archaeological relacs and considerable fertile soil 

Capital Banswara of 10 244 population, about 60 mules distant 
from Ratlam and 64 miles from Dohad on B B &C I Ry Dak 
Bungalow at the Capital 

Adminstration of the State 1s conducted by His Highness with the 
assistance of a Diwan on Political, Foreign and Judicial side, and a 
Home Minister on the Executive side Besides, the State has a 
Judicial and a Legislative Council, of which the Diwan 1s President 

Agency: Southern Rajputana States Agency 

Diwan: Mr Jitenpra S Meuta, BA, LLB, Advocate 

Home Minister Mr NAND LAL BANEB]J! 

Private Secretary to His Highness’ Mr Fauy Mar Kornari, 
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ARAMBA: RAJA SHREL 
NARAYAN CHANDRA 
BIRBAR MANGARAJ MAHA- 

PATRA, Ruling Chief of Baramba 
State, Eastern States Agency. 

The State was founded by 
Hatakishore Rout in 1305 AD 
The Present Ruler 1s the 22nd 
descendant of the dynasty. 

Born: on the roth January 1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi- On the 
zoth August Ig22; was formally 
installed on the 16th January 1935 
when the State was released from 
the minority administration of the 
Governnient. 

Education : Passed the Chiefs’ 
College Diploma Examination from 
the Raj-Kumai College, Raipur in 
1931 and then cducated in the 
wing Christian College, Allahabad. 


Married: On the 24th May 1934 to the eldest Princess of late 
Rajkumar Dayanidhi Deb and grand-daughter of Sir Basudeb Sudhal 
Deb, K C.1.E., late Raj2 of Bamra. 

General: Compulsory primary education 1s imparted free through- 
out the State to all, irrespective of caste and creed. Several] schools have 
been opened specially for the low caste people in order to encourage 
education of aboriginal classes There 1s also a Secondary School 
in the State. For higher studies and technical training State stipends 
are granted. Madat (prepared opium) and liquor are strictly prohi- 
bited inthe State. People receive every kind of medical aid free from 
two charitable dispensarics maintained by the State. 

Forest materials and agricultural produce are the chief exports 
from the State. The State is famous for 1ts Maniabandhi cloth which 
has a large sale in most parts of Orissa, Home industry such as 
weaving, making baske.s, ornaments, ivory works and brass wares, 
etc, are fostered by the State. Cattle rearing and agriculture are the 
main profession of the general masses, 

Hety: Jubraj Shree Krishna Chandra Deb: born on the roth 
April 1935. Area: 142 8q. miles. Population 46,688, Annual Income : 
Its, 1,00,000, 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Diwan: MANDARDHAR NAIK, Esgr., B.A. 

Asst, Diwan: TAGUNATH Misura, Esor., B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. SURENDRA KuMAR Das. 

Inspector of Police; GUNANIDHI PATNAIK, Esgr. 

Forest Oficey. JANARDAN PATNAIK, ESOQR. 

Head Master, Mohan Subudhi Secondary School: re ae 
Office Superintendent : PEARYMOHAN PATNAIK, ESQR. 
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ARIA: Major His HIGHNESS 
MAHARAOL SHREE SIR 
RANJITSINHJI, K.C.S.L., 

Ruler of Baria. 

Born: 10th July 1886. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England. 

Married ; In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: 20th 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers May 1908. 

Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 


Second Son: Raj} KUMAR SHREE HEERASINHII. 


Grandson, eldest son of Hew-Apparent: RAJ} KUMAR SHREE 
JITSINHJI. 


Family: Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halo] Talukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government. 


Avea of State: 813 square miles. Population: 159,429. 
Gross Average Revenue : Twelve lacs. 

Salute: Permanent g ; Personal 11. 

Recreation: Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Dewan: Rao Bawapur Moritat L. Pareku, M.A., LL.B. 
Officer Commanding State Forces: Lt.-CoL, MAHARAJ NAHARSINH]JI. 
Personal Staff Officer: Captain KALLiANSINH. 


Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate: U. J. SHAH, Esq. 
B.A., LL.B. 


Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate: M. V. SHETH, Esg. 
Medical Department: Dr. J. H. Kumpuani, M.B.BS., D.T.M., 
F.C.P.S. 


Electrical Department: M.L. Pater, Esg., D.F.H. (London). 

P. W. D. Department: C. S. Matxan, Esg., B.E. (Civil), A.M.LE. 
Education Department: G.L. Panpya, Esg., M.A., B.T. 

Banking Department: CHANDULAL N. SHAH, Esq. 
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FAR?ZAND 1 KRAS-1 

DOW LATI ENGLISHIA 
WaAnHARAJA SiR Sayajr Rao 
GACKWAR SENA Kuas KHEL 
SAMSHER BawapurR GCSI G 
CIE LLD Maharaja of 
BARODA 


Born 1863. ~=Asccnded the 
gadi 1875 Investcd with full 
powers in 1881 


Educated Privately 


Marned In 1880 Shri 
Chimnaba1 Saheb a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore who died in 1885 
Married Second time in 
1885 Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State 

Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930 1931 Thc Minister 
was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Confcrence by 
His Highness 1932 


Bora: His HIGHNEsS 





Publications 


(x) From Cesar to Sultan, (2) Famine notes, (3) Speeches, 
(4) Sclected Ictters 


Recreatton Bailhards tenms shooting Shikir etc 
Address Baroda Gujerat Western India 

Hew SHRIMANT YUVARAJ PRAFAPSINH GAEKWAR 
Area of the State 8,164 square miles 

Population 2 443 007 (1931) 

Revenue Rs 247 30 lakhs 

Salute 21 guns 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


President 
Sir V T KRISHNAMA CHaRI KCIE, Dewan 


COUNCILLORS. 
SHRIMANT YUVARAJ PRATAPSINH GAEKWAR (Karma Sachtwv) 
Cot Kumar SHivras SINGH BA (Mantra Sachw & Khangs 
Karbhart) 
MANILAL BacaBHal NANAvATI, BA,LLB,MA (PENN ) (Mantra 
Sachtw) 
GopaL KrisHna DANDEKAR, BA, LLB, Legal Remembrancer 
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ARWANI: His H1Gu- 

NESS DEVISINGHJI, 

RANA SAHEB of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India. 


Born: On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadt on 
21st April 1930. 


Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling Howse. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 


ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 


Being educated at Daly College, Indore. 


Area of State : 
Population : 
Revenue: About Rs. 12 lacs. 


Salute : 


1,178 square miles. 


State Council appointed by Government to carry 


on Minority Administration. 


Dewan and President. 


Diwan BAHADUR H. N. Gosatia, M.A., LL.B. 


Revenue Member. 


KHAN BAHADUR MEHERJIBHOY HorMUSJI. 


Judicial Member. 


Ral SAHEB M.S. Dutt CHowpnary, B.A., LL.B. 
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AUDH Raja NARAYAN 
PRASAD DEV the present 
Ruler of Baudh 

Born Onthe 14th March 1904 

Educated At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, where he passed 
the Diploma Fxamination with 
bnillant success and distinction 
heading the hst of successful 
candidates from all the Chiefs 
Colleges in India 

Succeeded On the toth March 
I9T3 and was installed on the 
Gadi on the 14th March 1925 

Marned The second sister 
of the present Ruler of 
Athmalhk State in 1923 





Baudh 15 an ancient princi ™ » * 
pality founded in the early pait 
ofthe rith Century A.D = The “ 


rulers of this State belong to the 
Solar Race and the present rule 15 43rd mm descent from the founder 

The Raja Saheb 15 a very able admimstiator and asympathetic 
Ruler He 1s held in high esteem by his subjects and officials ahke 
All the Political Officers of the British Government who visited the 
state from time to time Icft with very high appreciation of the adminis 
tration The haya Saheb was invested with the poweis of a Sessions 
Judge in 1933 He represented the Rulcrs of Orissa States at the 
Chamber of Princes from 1929 31 and has again been re elected this 
year for another term There have been vast and marked improve 
ments in all branches of administration dunng his rule and further 
improvements are in the ofhng Thcre are three fully equipped 
hospitals in the State and also one vetcrinary hospital The present 
Ruler has established a High School at the Headquarters two middle 
schools in the intenor and has greatly increased the number of Pnmary 
Schools Numerous buildings have been constructed for State 
institutrons both at Headquiiters and in the interior Construction 
and improvements of roads and irmgation schemes are in hand 
Dunng the munonty of the Ruler, the Baudh Daspalla road 
joining this State with two Railway heads, Sambalpur in the north and 
Khordha Road in the South was constructed at considerable capense 
In furtherance of quick communications, the construction of telephone 
lines throughout the State 1s now 1n progress 

Dunng the Great War the State and its people stood loyally by 
the British Government The total war contnbutions and subscnp 
tions towards the vanous funds and loans amounted to Rs 2,90,385 
The Ruler also made liberal contributions towaids the Viceroy s 
Farthquake } unds, Flood Relwf Fund, Silver Jubilee Fund etc etc 

Ayvea of the State 1,264 sq mules Populatron 1 35 248 

Annual Income Ks 4,50,000 

Post and Telegraph Office Baudh Raj 

Ratlway Station Sambalpur, (BN Ry ) 
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NESS MAHARAJA RAOL 

SHREE KRISHNA- KUMAR 
SINHJI, MAHARAJA of Bhav- 
Nagal. 


BD sess Mas - His HicH 


Born: t9th May 1912 His 
Highness 1s a Gohel Rajput 
and a diutect descendant of 
Sajyakj1 who is said to have 
settled in the country about 
1260 


Educated Warrow, England 


Marned In 1931 10 Viyiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughtcr of 
Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhojrajji of Gondal Has two 





Succeeded to the Gadt* On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinh, KCST, on 17th July 1t919 §©Invested with full 
ruling powers on 18th Apmil 1931 

Hew-Apparent MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI VEERBHADRASINHJI 

Second Son MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI SHIVABHADRASINHJI 

Area of the State 2961 square miles 

Average Annual Revenue Rs, 1,89,22,590 

Population (1931) * 500,274 

Chief Products: Grain, Cotton, Sugar Cane and Salt 

The Bhavnagar State Railway 15 307 miles in length The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping 


The noteworthy features in the admimstiation of the State are 
the entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Departments are clearly defined and each within his own 
sphere 1s independcnt of the others being directly responsible to the 
State Council 


STATE COUNCIL. 
President: SIR PRABHASHANKAR D, PaTTANnir, KCIE. 


Members ° 


DIwaAN BAntADUR T K_ TRIVEDI 
Kuan BAHADUR S A GOGHAWALA, MA, LI. B, Bar-at-Law. 
Mr A. P. Patranr, MA (Cantab) 


Salute: 13 guns Capital Town: Bhavnagar. 
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IJAWAR: His HicHNEss 

BHARAT DHARAM- 

INDU MAHARAJA SAWAI SIR 

SAWANT SINGH BAHADUR, 
K CIE, of Byawar. 


Born: 25th November 
1877, ascended the Gadi 
in June 1900 


Marned: First into the 
Bundelkhand: Ponwar family 
of Sonrai in Jhansi district 
and secondly 1n 19131nto that 
of Diwan Gajraj Singh, a 
jagirdar of Datia State who 
belongs to Karahiya family. 





Son: MaHaray Kumar AMAN SINGHJI 


Area of the State: 973 square miles 
Population: 115,852 Gross vevenite* 34 lakhs 
Salute : 11 guns. 


Railway Station: Harpalpur, GIP Railway, 57 mules lorry 


SeETVICE. 
ADMINISTRATION. 
Diwan: Revenue Officer : 
SARDAR BASHESHAR SARUP. L. RaGHurir CHAND. 
Naib Dewan: 
DEWAN CHHATERJIT SINGH. Nazim: 
Chief Secretary : Mr. LAxmiI NARAYAN, 
PANDIT MAHADEO Rao. B.A., LL.B. 


Private Secretary : 
intendent of Poltce: 
ATIMAD-UD-DAWLAH Superin f 


M. RaFaT ALI QURRESHI. M. GuLAB KHAN. 
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UNDI His HIGHNESS 
HADENDRA SHIROMANI 
Dro Sar BuLann Rar 

MaHARAO Raja _ ISHWARI 
SINGH BAHADUR or BuNDI 

Born 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 
8th August 1927 

Educated Privately 

Hew-apparent Mahara) 
Kumar Bahadur Singh 

His Highness 1s the head 
of the Hada clan of Chauhan 
Rajputs and stands fourth in 
order of precedence amongst 
the Princes of Rajputana 

Bundiis one of the most 
picturesque towns in Raj- 
putana 


Avea of State 2,220 square miles Population in 1931, 
2,16,722 

Revenue RS 12,98,000 Hali and Rs 3,51,000 Kaldar 
(British Coin) 

Salute 17 guns Annual tnbute to Government Rs 1,20,000 


COUNCIL. 
Dewan and Finance Member Major W F WEssB, IA 
Judicial Member PanpiItT DrOKI NANDAN CHATURVIDI, 
BA, LLB 
Revenue Member THAKUR MAHENDRA SINGH RANAWAT 
Home Member KANWAR SHEONATH SINGH 
Membcr untthout Portfolio MuNSHI KHADIM HUSSAIN 


HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE. 
Private Secretary Mr SoHan Lat R JHAMARIA 
Inspector Geneval of Police PANDI1 WASHESHAR NaTH DaTTa 
Chief Medical Oficer Dr DN Antuwaria, MB 
Accountant General PANDIT MUKET BiEHARI LAL BHARGAVE 
Executwe Engineer Mr C M Parekh BE,MR, San I, 
MIH.E 
: Superintendent of Customs and Forests THAKUR MAHIPAL 
INGH 
Sesstons Judge PANDIT JAGMOHAN NaTH Tikxv,BA,LLB 
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AMBAY : His Hicuness 
NazZAMUDDAULAH 
Mumtaz-UL-MULK 

MomIn-KHAN BAHADUR 
DILAVERJUNG NawaB Mirza 
Husain YAVER KHAN 
BAHADUR, Nawab of Cambay, 
(A First Class State with 
powers to try capital offences) 
1s a Mogul of Shiah Faith, of 
the Nazam-i-San1 Family of 
Persia 

Born: 16th May  tolt. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
21st January 1915. Ascended 
13-12-30 with full powers, 

Educaied* At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 
1928 ; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor 





and companion. 


Avea of State: 3928q mules. 


Population : 87,761 (Census 1931) 


Revenue : Rs. 14 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years). 


Salute; 11 guns. 


Political Relations :—With the Government of India, through 
Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, Baroda. 


His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a 
mimature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced asa 


first step towards reform. 


Dewan & Private Secretary : 


KRIBHNALAL KIRPARAM THAKOR, Eso., BA, LL.B. 
Naib Dewan & Chief Revenue Officer . 
Rao SAHEB PuRSHOTTAM JoGIBHAI Buatrt, B.A., LL.B. 
Sar Nyayadhtsh: 
MAGANLAL GHELABHAI MEH14, EsqQ., B.A., LL.B. 
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HAMBA: His HIcu- 

NESS RAJA LAKSHMAN 
SINGH, the Ruler of 
Chamba State (Minor), 
is a Rajput of the 
Surajbansi Race and the 
progenitors of the dynasty 
have ruled in Chamba for 
fourteen hundred years. 


Born: On 8th Decem- 
ber, 1924. 





Succeeded his father on 
4th December, 1935. 


Being educated: At the Aitchison College, Lahore 
Area of the State ; 3,127 square miles. 

Population : 1,46,870. 

Revenue : Ks. 9,00,000. 

Salute : II guns. 


Council of Administration appointed by Government 
to carry on Minority Administration. 


President : 
Major P. TOULMIN 


Vice-President and Chief Secretary: 
DIwAN BAHADUR LALA MADHO Raw. 


Judicial Member : 
Lata Rata Ram. 


Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India and 
has been ruled by the same dynasty since its foundation in 
A.D. 550. 


Address: Chamba, Punjab. 
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HHOTA-UDEPUR His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAWAL 
SHRINATWARSINHJI 

FATEHSINHJI, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat, 15 a 
Chowan Rajput and traces his 
descent from the renowned 
Patta1 Rawal of Pawagadh 

Born 16th November 1906 

Succeeded to the Gadt On 29th 
August 1923 Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928. 

Educated At the Rajkumaz 
College, Rajkot. 

Married In 1927, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on roth 
Apnil 1928, marned second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 
Shri Kusumkunver  Basaheb, 
daughter of H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of Rajpupla. 

H.H. 1s a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right 
Visited Europe in 1926 

Near Relates BROTHER, Capt. MAHARAJ NAHARSINHJI 

Avea of the State 890 34 Square miles 

Population * 1,44,640. 

Gross Average Revenue: 12,12,686. 

Salute. g Guns. 

Clubs * Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay, W. I. Turf Club, 
Bombay , British Union Club, London, 5 F Gymkhana, Chhota Udepur 

Recreation Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. 

Tribute: The State pays Rs 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it 1eceives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 

There are manganese mines in the State. The State owns Rail- 
way nits hmits. There are telephone connections im the Town and 
Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There 1s also a Dak Bungalow. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

1. Commanding Officer Capt, MAHARAJ NAHARSINHJI, Malstary 
I orce. 
2 Dewan Rao Banapur A K Kulkarni, B.A., J P. 

3, Revenue Officer’ MR. MAHASUKH M. SHaH, B.A. 

4. Fist Class Magistrate and Nyavadhtsha, MR. NATVARLAL 
D ParikH, M.A., LL.B, B.Com, FRES 

5. Supersntendent of Police: K.S, RatsinxjI C. CHOWAN. 

6. Chef Medical Officer and ]atl Superintendent Dr. R. M DAVE, 
M.B.B a Engineer: Mr. Morarji C RUuPERA, I5C EF. 

8. Forest Officer: Mr N D AIYENGAR 
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OCHIN: His Hicu- 
NESS SIR SRI RAMA 
VARMA, G.C.I. E., 
Maharaja of Cochin State. 
Born: 30th December 
1861. 
Ascended the Musnad: 
25th March 1932. 
Educated: Privately. 
Heir: His Highness 
Kerala Varma, Elaya Raja. 
Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west corner of India. 
It has an area of 1,480.28 
sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016. It is bounded on the north by British Mala- 
bar, on the east by Malabar, Coimbatore and Travancore, 
on the south by Travancore and on the west by Malabar 
and the Arabian Sea. 

In point of Education the State takes the Ist place 
among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
Colleges, 47 High Schools, 102 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 878 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 43 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by four Municipalities 
in the four important towns and 87 Panchayats in the 
Villages. 

The Government of the State is carried in the name 
and under the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of all authority in the State. 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan. A Legislative Council with a predomi- 
nant non-official majority has been constituted. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Diwan of the State is Sir R. K. 
Shanmugham Chetty, K.C.LE. 
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ANTA: His HIGHNEsS 
MAHARANAJI SHRI 
BHAWANI SINGHJI 

SAHEB BAHADUR O F— 
(RAJPUTANA). 

Born: 13th September 
1899 A.D. The Ruling family 
of Danta belongs to the 
celebrated clan of Parmar 
Rajputs. The founder of the 
State, His Highness Mahara- 
naji Shri Jasrajji came from 
Sind and established the State 
by way of conquest in 1068 

D. 


Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 
Ascended the Gadi: t1oth 
March 1926. 
Area of the State: 3478q. miles. Population: 26,172, 


Revenue: Rs. 1,85,000. Salute : 9 guns hereditary. 
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The State enjoys full plenary powers, and the Ruler is a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. Succes- 


sion to Gadi is governed by primogeniture. 


Heiv-Apparent:; Maharajakumar Shri Prithiraj Singhji 


Saheb Bahadur, born 22nd July 1928. 


Maharaj Kumar Shri Madhusudan Singhji, born 31st May 


1933. 
Maharaj Kumar Shri Raghuvir Singhji, dorm on 
December 1934. 


4th 


Places.vujf interest: Shri Ambaji, Shri Koteshwarji and Shri 


Kumbhariaji are the places of interest and holy pilgrimage. 
STATE OFFICERS. 


Dewan: Mr. RAMPRASAD BaPALAL Divanyjl, B.A. (Retired 
Senior Superintendent and Acting Assistant Secretary to the 


Government of Bombay, Revenue Department). 
Naib-Dewan : MAHARAJ SHRI PRITHI SINGHJI SAHEL. 


Revenue Commissioner: MAHARAJ SHRI NARAYAN SINGH]! 


SAHEB. 
Private Secretary: Basu BISHRAM SINGHJI. 
First Class Magistrate: Mr. P. P. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 


Assistant Revenue Commissioner: Mr. R. P. KANHERE, B.Ag. 


Chief Medical Officer: Dr. S. M. Rao, M.B.BS. 


32 
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be Major HIs 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 

LOKENDRA SIR 
GOVINDSINH Ju DEO 
BAHADUR,G.C.LE.,K.C.S.L., 
Ruler of Datia. 


Born: 1886 Ascended 
the Gadi on 5th August 
1907. 

Mis Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue tu the Impcrial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 172 tigers in India. 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 

Constitution : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. 

Chief Ministery: Sir AZIZUDDIN AHMED, KT., C.LE., 
O.B.E., 1.5.0., K.B. 

Area of the State: 912 square miles. 

Population: 158,834. 

Revenue: About Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Address: Datia, Central India. 
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HAR (C.1.): His HiGHNgEss 

MAHARAJA ANAND - Kao 

PuAR SAHEB BAHADUR 
(Minor), Ruler of Dhar State. 

Born : 24th November, 1920. 

Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharani 
saheba, D.B.E., on ist August, 
1926, | 

Succeeded to Gadi: On the 
ist of August, 1926. 

Education: Wis Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College, Indore, under the 
guidance of a European Guar- 
dian and Tutor, Captain M. S. 
Harvey Jones. 


Salute: 15 guns. 
Avea of the State: 1,800.24 


square miles. 

Average Revenue of the State : 
Rs. 30,00,000 including revenuc of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs, etc. Population: 243,521. 


Ratlway Station: Mhow—33 miles. Rutlam-—60 miles on 
B. 3. & C. I. Lines. 





COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 


Dewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgt Karbhari: 7 
Dewan Bahadur K. NADKAR. 

Member (without Portfolto) of the Executive Council : 
Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj) Setu RAMJI SAHEB PUAR. 
Home and Revenue Member: 

Mr. RAGHUNATH SAHAI. 

Military Member : 

Mr. RAGHUNATH Sauna! (Acting). 

Judicial Member: 

Mr. M. N. Kuory, B.A., LL.B. 


Consultative Member and Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch: 
Raj SEVA SAKTA Mr. VENKAT Rao C, PALKAR. 


Consultative Member: 
THAKUR JASWANT SINGHJI OF BIDWAL. 


Durbar and Council Secretary : 
Mr. B. S. BaPAat, M.A., LL.B. 
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HARAMPUR: Hts 

HIGHNESS MaAna- 

RANA SHRI VIJAYADEVJI 

MOHANDEVJI RANA, Kaya 
Saheb of Dharampur. 


Born: 1884. 
Ascended the Gadt: 1921 


Educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 


Married in 1905 A. 5. 
Rasikkunverba, daughter 
of His Highness Maharana 
Shri Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise in 1907 A. S. Manharkunverba, daughter of 
Kumar Shri Samantsinhji of Palitana. 

Hety; MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI NARHARDEVJI. 
Area of the State: About 800 square milcs. 
Population: About 115,000. 
Revenue: Rs. 84 lakhs. 
Sa'ute: II guns personal. 
STATE COUNCIL. 
President : 

Mr. DULLABHDAS VITHALDAS SARAIYA, B.A., LL.B. 
Personal Assistant to H. H. the Maharaja Sahib 
Mr. BHOGILAL JAGJIVAN Mopy. 
Revenue Member : 

MR. SHANTISHANKER JESHANKER DESAI, B.A 
Law Member and District Magistrate : 
Mr. PRANLAL DULLABHJT KAMDAR, B.A., LL.B 
Commerce and Industry Member : 


Dr. SHANKRA KUNJAKRISHNA PILLAI, DOCTOR OF PUBLIC 
EcoNoMmY, 





HI NKANAT SrrrSreer Serr 
RAJA SANKAR PRATAP SINGH 
Dro MansInDRA BaHAnUR 
Rular of Dhenkinwl, v full flcdied 
St ute indirect rclat onship with the 
Government of India conspicnou 
for its traditionil devotion wd 
loviulty to the British Crown 


Born 1904 
Fducatei In Rajkumar Colle ze 
Rupur Government Riven 


shaw Colleze Cuttiuch and studied 
abroad in Tondon ind Vicnni 
Vas) Hishness belongs to the 
famous Iichhiwi Rajput family 
Marrid The cllest davuchter 
of the Ruler of Ser ukcly 1 descend 
ant of Rithor o1igin 
Succeeded to the Gadi in 1918 
Avea = 1 463 square mi'cs 
Population 234 32% 


DURBAR’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
President and Prime Minister WRAJKUMARN TP SincH Dito BA 
Judicial and Polttical Ministry DEWAN BAHADURD N Das BA 
Development Ministery RaykuMaR S P SincH Dro BA, BL 


PERSONAL STAFF. 
Pru ate Secretary PaNnpbiItT BAMDEV Ratu FsoQ 
Military Secretary J CrRFrFi—ELp, Esq MBF 
Aid de Camp SUBIDAR CITINTAMONI MAHAMANSINGH IPM 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

District Magistrate MANYABARN A J ANDERSON FsQ 

Sub Divistonal Officer, Sadday Panpti S Misuwra, Eso 

Sub Diwisional Officer Marht PanpitTG Manapatra Isqo,BA 

Revenue Officer Binoy Guosn EsQ, BA 

Tahasildars MUKUNDA PrapHAN Lsg BA,N C MAIIANTI 
Irsg K C Mananti I sq, J Mananit, FsQ 

( onservator of Forests SBDC Patnaik BA MRH,MCUCPA 

Commusstoner of Poltwceand Fxcise Wai BAHADUR B B BaRMAN 

Assistant Commusstoner of Police PANDIT G MisHra FsQ BA 

Chief Medwal Officer Dr S Rao MB BSc 

Head Master English High School I B Barua Fsq_ BSc 
(Cal), BT (Dac), TD (Cantab ) 

Supertisor of Primary Education HH Mauwanti FsQ 

Fngineer (Off) PWD Mr R BEHERA 

Scouting Deputy Camp Chtef Raykumar G_P SincH Dro 

Organising Secretary ' BENoy GuosyH Esq BA 

Superintendent of Agriculture and Irrigation B SAMANTRAI ESQ 

Research Officer PANDI1 NAGENDRANATH MAHAPATRA I'sQ 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Sub Judge Panpit J K Misura, Esg, MA, BL 
Munsiff N K Rat, Esg 
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HRANGADHRA°* His 

HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 

MAHARANA SHRI 
SIR (sIIANSHYAMSINIJI, 
GC.LE., K.C S.1., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra 
in Kathiawar. 

Born: In 1889, and 
succeeded to the Gad! in 
IQII. 

Fducated Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot and later in 
England with private tutors 
under the — guardianship 
of Sir Chailes  Ollivant. 

Marned: Five times. 
Has three sons (1) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shr Mayurdhwajsinhj1, (2) Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Virendrasinhji, (3) Maharaj Kumar Shri Dharmendrasinhji. 

Area of the State 1,167 square miles exclusive of the 
State’s portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch. Population : 
88,961. Annual Revenuc: Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute : 
13 Guns. 





STATE COUNCIL (Members), 


Chairman, Huzur Secretary ¢» Miltary Member: Lt. 
Cot. Ray RANA SHRI NARSINHSINHJI, P. JHALA. 


Finance Member: RAO SAHEB CHIMANLAL A. MEHTA, 


B.A., 5 T.C. 
Revenue Member: RANA SHRI JASWANTSINAJI 2D. 
JHALA. 


Political Member; ANANTRAI N. MANKER, M.A. 
Secretary to the Council; BALASHANKER M. BHAatr, 
High Court Pleader. 
Chief Agricultural Products: Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and 
Wheat. 
Principal Indusiries : 

Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalics at Shri Shakti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first and only 
work of the kind in India. 
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ARIDKOT: LIEUTENANT 
5 His HIGHNEss FARZAND-I- 

SAADAT NISHAN 
HAZRAT-I-KAISAR-I-HIND laja 
TIARINDAR SINGH Brar Dans 
VAHADUR, Ruler of Faridkot 
State, Punjab. 

Born: On 2zyth January 
1915. 

Succecded to the Gadi: Wee 
1918. His Highness assumed 
full ruling Powers on 17th 
October 1934. 

Educated: At the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career, Passed the Diploma 
Test with distinction in the year 
1932, standing ist in his college im English and winning the Godley 
Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for History and Geography. 


His [Highness received practical Administrative and Judicial traming 
in his State. 





Jn December 1933 His Highness successfully compicted a course of 
Military traiming at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse — His Highness 
is a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games especially of Polo 


Married: The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Saidar Bhogwant 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala District, in February 1933 

Salute: 11 guns. 

Avea of State: 643 square miles 

Population : 1,064,346. 

Gross Income: 18 lakhs. 

Kanwar Manjit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur — 

The younger brother of His Ilighness the Raja Salub Bahadur 
born on 22nd February ry16, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
is Military Secretary to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur since 
1934. | 

Chief Secretavy : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, uA. 

Home Secretary: Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fatch Singh. 

Judicial and Revenue Secretary: Vala Hargobind, Pc s. (Kketired.) 


Under Secretary: S. Nazar Singh, B A., LL.B. 
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SHREE BHAGVA SINHJEE, 
G.C.LE,MD.,V.RC.P.E , 
M.BC.M., M.R.CP.E, DCL, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., M.R.ALS. MR 1 
(G.B.), F.C.P& SB, H.PAC, 
Fell. Bom. University, Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal. 
Born: 1865. 
Assumed Full YVowers, 1884 
Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 
University of Edinburgh. 
iis Highness was married to 
Nandkunverba, the daughter 
of HW. H. Maharana Shri Naran 
Devji of Dharam pur 


His Highness the Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb isa Jadeja Rajput 
The carly founder of the State 
Kumbhoje I had a modest estate 
of 20 vulages Kumbhoj: II the most powerful chief of the 
house, widened the territories to their present limit by conqucst, 
but it was Icft to the present enlightened and able ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and mainly on account of 1ts importance 
and advanced administration it earned the position of a first class 
state. Gondal has always been pre-cminent amongst the States of 
its class for the vigour with which public works have been prosecuted 
and was one of the earliest pioncers of Railway enterprise in Kathiawar. 
There are no export or import duties, the people bemg {ree from taxcs 
and dues. Comparatively speaking Gondal stands first in Kathiawar 
in respect of education. Compulsory female education has _ becn 
ordered by His Highness. Ks. 50 lakhs have been spent on irrigation 
tanks and canals, water supply and electricity to the towns of Gondal 
which 1s the capital of the State and to Dhoraj1 and Upleta. 

Author of: ‘‘A History of Aryan Medical Science,” and “A Journal 


G sex His HiGHNESS 





of a visit to England.”’ Heir: YUVARA) SHRI BHOJRAJJI. 
Area of State: 1,024 square miles. Population: 2,05,846. 
Revenue: Rs, 50,00,000. Salute: 11 guns. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Secretary : Miss J, D Ratuop, B.A. 
Huzuy Secretary: P.B. Josut, B.A. Nyava Mantri: T.Sampat,B.A.,LL.B. 
Sar Nyayadhsh: K. J. Sanecnant, B.A., LL.B 
Vasulatt Adhthan: P, W. Menta, B.A. 
Manager and Engineer-tn-Chief : ].M. Panpya, LB. Sc. (Edin), A.M.LE. 
Police Superintendent tn Charge: H. S$. SANGHANI, 
Bandhkam Admtkart 1n Charge: M. M. Ganvui, BF. 
Khajanchi: D, K. Vyas. 
Chief Medteal Officer: M. K. S. Buuparsinyyt, L.RC.P., 
M.R.C.S., D.T.M., M.B., B. Cu. 
Vidya Adhtkavi : C.B, PatEL, B.A. DarbariVakelin Charge: D.K.VYASs. 
Khangi Karbhari: P. P. Bucn. 
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YDERABAD: H1is_ EXaLteD 
H HIGHNESS, Rustom-1-DOWRAN, 

ARASTU-I-ZAMAN,  LT,-GENERAL, 

MuZzAPFARUL-MULK WAL-MAMALIK, 
Nawas Sir Mir Osman Att Kuan BAHA- 
pur, FATEH June Srpau Savar, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, Nizamup- 
Douta, Nizam-vt-Mutk AsaF_ JAun, 
G.C.S.1., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderabad, 


Born: 1886. 
Ascended the throne rg!r. 
Educated: Privately. 


Married: In 1906 Dulhan Pasha, 
daughter of Nawab Jehangir Jung, a 
nobleman, representing a collateral 
branch of the Nizam’s family. 

Heir: Nawasp Mir Himayat ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, AZAM JAH. 

Area of the State; 82,698 square miles, 

Population : 14,512,161, 

Revenue: 873.90 lakhs. 

Salute: 21 guns. t 





The State bas a Legislative Council of twenty members eight of whom are elected — 
and an Executive Council of six officials with a President. It maintains its Own paper 
currency and coinage, postal system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts 
Colleges including one for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law and Teaching. 
It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars and 
a College of Physical Education, There are also a Central Cottage Industries Institute, a 
Central Technical Institute and an Observatory. The State is of great historical and 
archzological interest, as within its limits, arc situated many old capitals of ancient and 
medieval Deccan Kingdoms, famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful | 
Buddhist sculptures and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 


Capital: Wyderabad—Population 466,894. It is the fourth largest city in the Indian 
Empire. The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway, Among interesting places are the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artificial reservoirs—the Osman 

Sagar and the Himayat Sagar. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
President, 
Raya RaJAYAN Rajat Sir KIsHEN PERSHAD MAHARAJA BAHADUR, YAMINUS SALTANATH, 
G.C.LE. | 


Finance and Ratlway Meméter. Judicial and Ecclesiastical Member. 
Rr. Hon. Nawas Sir AKBAR Hypakrlt, Nawas Lutrup-DowLan BAHADUR. 


Army and Medical Member. Political and Education Member, 
Nawas AQEFL JUNG BAHADUR. Nawas Manpi Yar JUNG BAHADUR, 


ue and Police Member. Public Works Member. 
“Ma T J. Tasker, C.1.E. Raya SHamMRAS Raywant BAHADUR. 
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DuyIRA} SHREE HIMMAT SINGH]! OF 

—The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Hummat Singh): 1s the 
roth of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesmin, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhj: Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadst on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Suir 
Dowlat Singh on the rgth April 1937 


[oo His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 


Born On 2nd September r8o9 


Married In the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughtcr of Raya of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State 





Ifis Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for 5} years, leaving it after a brillant career in 1936 He attained his 
diploma standing first in the st of candidates from all the Chiefs Colleges in India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy’s medal He won every class prize from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for knglish and eleven others for various subjects He 
won prizes in each division 1p succession for riding and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tenuis Forseveral years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior footbill or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college 


As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition es a horseman From boyhood he was 
keen on bunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of ro, he had 
accounted for many panther and bear to his own rifle His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and 1s interested tn painting and photography 


On leaving the college, Hts Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in 1939 30 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gadé of Idar Since his accession 1n 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of hus subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully, 


His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharasa Kumar Shree Dalht Singhji, the heir apparent, was born in 1917 


Salute: 19 Guns. Area 1,669 8q. mules. Revenue: Rs. ot Lakhs. 
Diwan: Rat Bamapur Raj Rattan JAGANNATH Buawpant, M.A., LL.B, 
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NDORE His [rcHniss 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ = Ray 
RAJLSHWAR SAWAT 
SURIE Yishwanr Rao 
Horkar Bauapur, GCI E 
Mah iraj1 of Indore 
Born oth Scptanber rgos 
Arcession = 20th lcbruary 
1926 
Inecstiture oth Moy IY 30 
Pducatd In Lugland sg20 
23 and azgvn vu Christ Church, 
Oxford Ty26 29 
Maid In 924 1 dauh- 
ter of the Jumor Chicf of 
INhivil (ISolh ipur) 
Daughter Princess Ush iadcvi 
born 20th October 193 3 
Delegate to the RIC 
In 1931 


Arca of State gyv2 square miles Population 1,325,000 
Revenue Rs 1,35,00,000 

Salute 1g guns (21 guns within State), 

Address Indore, Central India 

Recrration Tens Cncket and Shikar 


STATE CABINET. 
Presrdint 


WazZiR UD DOWLaH Rar Banapur StKS M Lapna 1s1, 
CIE,BA, BSc, LLB, Pn ne Minister 
MEMBERS 
Home Minister. 

SARDAR R K Zanane BA 
Revenue Manistes 
Diwan 1 Kuas BanaDuR Rao SaHEB K 33 LILLOO 
Finance Manistes 
Musanlp-I-KHAs BauapurR S V Kanunco, MA 
Member for Medical, Jails and Health & Sanitation Depariments 
Lr-Cor J R. J. Tyrrrtt, CIE, IMS (Retied) 
Member for Army 
Major GLNERAL T M CARP? NDALL 


— — — 
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SHRIMANT SHANKARRAO 

APPASAHEB PATWAR- 
DHAN, Kaya SAHEB of Jam. 
khandi. 

Born : 1906. 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926, 

Educated in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately. 

Married in 1924 Shtimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai 
Saheb, Kanisaheb of Jamkhand, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda. 

Hew: SHRIMANT PARASHU- 
RAMRAO BHAUSAHEB, the 
Yuvraj now 1n his cleventhyear. 

Daughter > Shrimant Indira 
Raje alias Taisaheb, now in her tenth year. 

Avea of State: 524 square miles. Population : 1,14,282. 
Revenue: Rs, 10,06,715. Capital Town: Jamkhand.. 


The State for purposes of administration 1s divided intvu two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separatc High Court Bench and the judicial and the executive branches 
of the administration have been separated. He has also gone ahead 
in the matter of pupularising the administration by the inauguration 
of a Representative Assembly of the people. Elementary and secon- 
dary education has all along been free in the State. The present 
Ruler has made even Higher Collegiate Education frec for his subjects 
by endowing fifty freeships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, 
so named in beloved memory of his revered father, the late Captain 
Sir Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He 1s also the elected President of 
the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona. The hereditary title of 
“ Raja "’ was conferred on the present Kuler on the birthday of 
His late Majesty the King Emperor, in June 1935. The ltajasaheb is 
one of the recipients of Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Mcdal. 

The Rajasaheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last seven years. The State has pro- 
vided for free Medical Aid. 

Diwan: Rao Bawapur R. K. Bat, B.A., LL.B. He is also the 
ex-officio President of the Jamkhandi State Kepresentative Assembly 
and High Court Judge. 

Sarnyayadhish: Mr. B. B. Mauapat, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Officer: Mr. H. C. PATWARDHAN, B.A. 

Private Secretary: Mr. M. B. Mauajan, B.A., LL.B. 


Tsar ee RAJA 
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ANJIRA: His HIGHNESS 
Sipt MUHAMMAD KHAN 
NAWAB SAHEB OF JAN- 
JIRA. | 
Born : March 7th, 1914. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922. Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
gth November 1933. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction in 1930. Received 
instruction in administration, 
politics and agriculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the Mysore State. 


Married ; On the 14th November 1933 to the Shahajadi 
Saheba of the Jaora State in Central India. 

Area: 379 Square miles. 

Population : 1,10,388. 

Revenue: Rs. 11,60,251. 

Salute ; 11 guns permanent, 13 guns local. 


Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 
Abkari and Customs. 





PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 


Dewan: Rao Bauapur H. B. Kotak, B.A., LL.B., J.P. 
Sav Nyayadhish : MR, RAMKRISHNA BABAJI DALVI. 


Saday Tahasilday: Mr. Sipt JAFAR Sipt MAHMUD SHE- 
KHAN], B.A., LL.B. 


Chief Medical Officer: Tr. A. F. DaSirva Gomes, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.F.P.S. (Gls.), L.M. (Dublin). 


Chief Forest Officer: Mr. L. P. MASCARENHAS. 
Excise Inspector: Mr. D, V. DEsat. 
Chief Engineer: Mr. V. A. Diane, L.C.E. 


Customs Inspector: S1pt IBRAHIM SIDI ABDUL RaHIMAN 
KHANJADE. | : 


Mamilatdar, Jafarabad: Mr. G. A. DiGHE. 
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J AORA I1LUTENANTI 
Co1roNnLi Hrs HicHniss 
}AKURUD DAULAH NAWALB 
Stk MoHAMMAD IFIIKHAR ATI 
KHAN BAHADUR SAULATL 
Jana I.C 11 Nawab of Jaora 


Born 1983 
Ascended the Gadi in 1895 


Educated vt the Daly Colleac 
Indore served im the Impcnal 
Cadet Corps for fifteca months 
till aygo2 and 1s Honotury 
Licutcnant Colonclin the British 
Amy 


Married His tlighness first 
mariage was cclebiated in 
19030 2nd Marriage in 1yos5 and 
the 31d in the year ryt 


lew Afpasent BIRTIS 
QapR NAWAB/ADA MOHAMMAD NASIR ALI KHAN SAUILP 


4iea of State ol square miles 
Population 1 00 204 Revenue 12 00 000 





STATE COUNCIL. 


President Hrs HigHness [Hk NAWAB SAIUB BAHADUR 


Vice President and Chief Sentary KHAN BAHADUR MolaAmip 
BAHADUR SAHIB/ADA MOUAMMAD SEFRIRAZ ALI KHAN 


Secrctayy Mr Naskat MonammMap Kuan MA ILB (Alig) 
Members 


Revenue Member Biryis OaprR NAWAB/ADA MouamMap Nasir 
A1I KWAN SAHTIB 


Military Secretary YT ARRUBKH SIXSAR MAJOR NAWABZADA MOHAMMAD 
Mumia7 Arr KHAN SAHIn 


Secretary Public Health Department  MwNn1A71IM BANADUR SAHIL7ADA 
Mir NASTIRUDDIN AHMLD SAHIB 


Private Secretavy Mator P } Norzpury DSO,I1A 


Judicial Secretary and Judge Chief Court Mr SIRAJUR REHHMAN 
KHAN, Bar at Law 


Revenue Secretars VirRzZA MOHAMMAD ASTAM BEG 


Finance Member SETH GOVINDRAN]JI 
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ASDAN: Darbar Shree Ala 
Khachar, the  prcsent 
Ruler of Jasdan. 

Born on 4th November 1905. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 

College, Rajkot, and has pass- 
ed the Diploma examination 

Succeeded to the Gadz in 

June, 1919, and assumed the 
reins of State administration 
on 1st December, 1924. 
jasdan is the premier 
Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Khshtriyas, bemg  descen- 
dants of Katha, the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha- 
raja, Karan  Shruta, of 
Ayodhya. 
The Kathis have, since their advent to this Province, effected 

a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra to Kathia- 
wad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India 

Hew: YuvRAJ SHREE SHIVRAJ, born 9th October, 1930. 

Area of the State: 296 square miles including about 13 

square miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non-jurisdictional territory. 

Revenue: (gross) Rs. six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 

Importation of liquor is prohibited. 


Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with 
rights of full ownership over their holdings and are protected 
against usury by special rules for settlement of money- 
lenders’ claims. 

Village Panchayats have been introduced in twenty 
villages with a non-official president. 

Subordinate land-holders have recently been granted the 
unusual privilege of exemption from resorting to the Civil 
Court for adjudication of their inter se disputes. These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over by 
the Nyayadhish. 
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VIJAYASINHRAO RAMRAO 
alas BABASAHEB DAFLE, 
R.I.N., Ruler of Jath State. 


Born on 21st July 1909. 

Ascended the Gadt on 12th 
January 1929. 

Family History; Jath is one 
of the ancient Satara States. 
The Ruling family claims 
descent from Satvajirao Chavan, 
Patil of Daflapur to whom a 
NDeshmukhi Watan was granted 
by Ali Adilshah, King of 
Bijapurin 1670. The Jahagir of 
Jath and Karajagi Paraganas 
were conferred upon him by 
Emperor Aurangzeb in 1700. 


yoy: : SuB-Lt, SHRIMANT 





The Ruler was educated for some timc in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly called back owing to the serious illness of his 
father the late lamented Shrimant Ramrao Amritrao alias Abasaheb 
Dafic. He exercises full control over the administration of the State. 
During the short period of his rule he has evinced kcen intcrest in 
the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms such as an 
independent High Court, a Lacal Board, etc. 

Married to Shrimant Lilavati Raje, the eldest daughter of the 
Jate Rajesahbeb of Akalkot in 1929. 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India. He is 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer. He takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 

Recently he was appointed sub-Lieutenant in the Royal Indian 
Navy and has already undergone the requisite course of Naval Training. 


Capital: JATH. Population : 91,099. 

It is midway betwcen Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct political 
relation with the Government of India through the Deccan States 
Agency. 

Avea: 981 square miles. 

Revenue: 3,563,499. 

Dewan: Rao Saheb V. M. Karnik, B.A. 
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HALAWAR: Lt. His 
HIGHNESS DHARMADI- 
VAKAR MAHARAJADHIRAJ 

MAHARAJ RANA SHRI RAJEN- 
DRA SINGH J1 Dev Bahadur 
of Jhalawar State. 


Born: 15th July, rgoo. 
Ascended the Gadi: 1929. 


Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and _ the 
School of Rural Economy, 
University of Oxford. 


Married: The daughter 
of Thakore Saheb of Kotda- 
Sangani, Kathiawar, in 1920. 
Has one son. 

Heir-Apparent: MAHARAJ 
KUMAR SHRI VIRENDRA 
SINGH J1 BAHADUR, born in Oxford on 27th September, 1921. 


His Highness is a keen sportsman, being specially interested in 
Tennis, Cricket, Badminton, Croquet and Squash Rackets 
and motoring; and has a_ taste for literature, especially 
poetry, music, agriculture and fine arts. He is a member of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Bombay Natural History 
Society, The Delhi Flying Club, Imperial Gymkhana Club, 
Cricket Club of India, Punjab Wanderers Cricket Club, Western 
India States Cricket Club, Kennel Club of India, life member of 
Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, etc., etc. He was a Lieutenant 
in the I. T. F. 11/19th Hyderabad Regiment, and was attached 
for some time to the 1st/19th Hyderabad Regiment ( Russel’s ) at 
Fort Sandeman, Baluchistan. He is now Honorary Licutenant 
in st /19th Hyderabad Regiment (Russel’s). 


Avea of the State: 813 square miles. 

Population : 107,890. 

Revenue: Rs. 7,48,000. 

Permanent Salute: 13 guns. 
Dewan: 


Rat BaHapur Raj RATNAKAR SAHASDIVAKAR BHAYA SHADI 
LAL Ji, B.A., LL.B. 





Home Secretary : 
Ray RatNnakar 13, MitTHAN Lat Jr. 


IoI2 
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ODHPUR: LT.-COL. 
His HIGHNESS RAJ 
RAJESHWAR SARAMAD- 
I-RAJAHAI HINDUSTHAN 
MAHARAJA DHIRAJ SIR 
UMAID SINGHJI SAHIB 
BAHADUR, G.C.LE., 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.0., ruler 
of Jodhpur State. 
Born : 1903. Ascended 
the Gadt 1918. 

Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married: Daughter of 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Jey 
Singh Bhati of Umednagar 


in 1921. Has four sons and one daughter. 


Heiv-Apparent: MAHARAJ KUMAR SRI HANWANT 

SINGHJI SAHIB, born in 1923 
Area of the State: 36,021 square miles 
Population: 2,125,982. 
Revenue: Ks. 1,49,00,000. 
Permanent Salute: 17, local Ig guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 
President : 

His HiGHNESS THE MAHARAJA SAHIB BAHADUR. 
Chief Mimster and Finance Minister : 
Lt.-Cot. D. M. Fretn, C.I E., LA. 

Judicial Minster : 

RAO BAHADUR THAKUR CHAIN SINGHJI, M.A., LL.B. 

OF POKARAN. 
Home Minister : 
THAKUR MADHO SINGHJI OF SANKHWAS. 

Revenue Minister : 

THE Hon’BLE NAWAB KHAN BAHADUR CHOWDHRI 
MUHAMMAD DIN. 
P. W. Minister : 

Mr. S. G. Edgar, I. & E. 
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UNAGADH His HIGHNEsS 
SIR MAHABAIKHANJI 
RASULKHANJI III, GCIE, 
KCSI, Nawab Saheb of 
Junagadh 


Family Babi (Yusufzai 
Pathan) 


Born 2nd August 1900 

Educated Preparatorv 
school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer 


Hew Apparent NAWABZADA 
DILAWAR KHANJI, born 23rd 
June 1922 





Arca of the State 3,337 5q mules Population 545,152 
Principal Port Veraval Revenue Rs go,oo0,o00 


Salute 15 guns personal and _ local 


Indian States Forces—Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat 
khanyj1 Infantry 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council 
J. Monreatu, Esy, ICS 


Natb Dewan and Member of Council 
KHAN BAayAbDUR ABDUL KapiR MuHAMMAD Husain, J P 


Law Member 
Mr S T. Mankap, BA,LLB 
Revenue Member . 
Mr J. X. SEQUEIRA 
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Garson CAPTAIN His 
HIGHNESS MIR 
Str AHMAD YAR KHAN, 
G.C.I.E., Beglar Begi, 
Khan of Kalat. 


Born : 1904. 
Educated: Privatcly. 


Succeeded to the 
Khanate : September 1933. 





Area of State: 73,278 
square miles bounded on 
the West by Iran and Afghanistan, on the North by 
British Baluchistan, on the East by Punjab and Sind and 
on the South by Persian Gulf. 


Population : 342,101. 
Salute: 19 Guns (hereditary). 


His Highness belongs to the Ahmadzai family 
which came into power in 1666—67, when Mir Ahmad 
took possession of Kalat after defeating the Moghul gover- 
nor and since became Ruler of Kalat and Mekran, etc. 


Kalat the capital of the State is 88 miles south of 
Quetta and 6,783 feet above sea level. In the cold 
weather the seat of the ruler is at Dhadar, 16 miles from 
Sibi. 

Wazr-i-Azam: CarTaiIn S. M. KHURSHED, I.A. 


Chief Secretary : KHAN SAHIB GHULAM HyDERKHAN 
ORAKZAI, 
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APURTHALA CoLon! L 
His HIGHUNLSsS FaR/AND 
1-DITBAND JASIKH-UL- 
ITIKAD DAULAT-1 INGLISHIA 
RAJ A-I-RAJGAN MAHARAJA 
SIR JAGATJI1 SINGH BAHADUR, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, G C 
SI (1g1zj,, GC IE (1918) 
Created G BE (1927) on the 
occasion of lis Golden Jubilec 
Honorary Colonel of 3-11th 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs) 
One of the principal Sikh 
Ruling Princes in India = In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness’ salute was 
raised to 15 guns and the 
annual tribute of {9,000 a 
year was remitted in perpetuity by the Bistish Government, 
received the Grand (1055 of the Legion d’Honneur from the 
French Government im 1924, posscsscs also Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, Grand Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of 
the Order of Tunis Grand Cross of the Order of Chih, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Cuba, thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the 
League of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1429, celebrated the Golden 
Jubilee of his reign in 1927 Received Grand Cross of the Order 
of St Maurice and Lazarre from the Italian Government, 1934 

Born 24th November 1872, son of His Highness the late 
Raja-1-Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala 

Hew-Apparent Siri TrkkA Raja PARMJ11 SINGH 
Chief Ministry Lr -Coronet G T Fisurr, 1A 
Household Minister & Commandant, Kapurthala State Forces 

MajJOR MAHARAJKUMAR AMARJI1 SINGH, CIE, LA 

Area of the State 652 Square Miles 
Population 316,757 
His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 

of an approximate area of 700 sq miles with a population of 
over 450,000, Maharaj Kumar Karamyit Singh being the 
Supermtendent 

Revenue . Rs 40,00,000 

Address . Kapurthala State, Punjab, India 








EONJHAR Raja Suri 

LBALABHADRA NARAYAN 

BuyuN] DEo, Ruling Chief 
of Keonjhar States, (Eastern 
States Agency) 


Born: On the 26th De- 
cember 1905 


Ascended the Gad: on the 
1zth August 1926 


Educated: At the Rajku- 
marc College, Raipur, C P. 

Marricd: In June tIgz2o, 
Rani Saheba Snmati Manoja 
Manjari Devi, daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of the 
Kharsawan State, Eastern 
States Agency. 


Hlew: TiKkKayvat SHRI 


NRUSINGHA NARAYAN BuHuNJ DEo. 
Uncle : RouTARAI BasupEvU BHuNnyj DEo. 
Brother * CHO1ARAI LALKSHMI NARAYAN Buunjy DEo, BA 
Area of the State * 3,217 square miles Population. 460,647. 


Gross Revenue : Rs 15,05,415. 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 


Diwan: Rat BAHADUR JUGAL KISHORE TRIPATHI, M.A. 


Forest Officer : 


OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Mr. E. S HIGHER. 


State Judge: RAI SANEB SASHIBHUSAN SARKAR. 


State Engineer : 


Rat SAHEB JADAB CHANDRA TALPATRA. 


Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent : 


Dr D. C. SEALY. 


Sadar Sub-Diviston : BABU KRISHNA CHARAN MAHANTY, 


B.A., B.L., 5.D.0. 


Champua Sub-Division: Babu RAGHUNANDAN TRIVEDI, 


B.A., B.L., $.D.O. 


Anandpur Sub-Division: Basu KANHAICHARAN Das, S.D.O, 
Superintendent of Police: BABU PRADYUMNA KUMAR BANERJEE. 
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HAIRPUR STATE: 

His HIGHNESS MIR 

Fatz MAHOMED K H A N 

TaLpur of Khairpur 
State. 


Born: ath Jan. 1913. 


Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 


Succeeded : December 
1935 on the demise of his 
late lamented father His 
Highness Mir Ali Nawaz 
Khan Talpur. 





The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Fatchali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 


Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 


Area ; 6,050 square miles, a Jarge portion of which is 
desert. 


Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income : Rs. 20 lakhs. 
Minister: J. M. Sladen, Esq., I.C.S. 
Address : Khairpur Mir’s, Sind. 
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ISHANGARH: Hts 
HIGHNESS UMDAE 
RAJHAE BULAND 

MAKAN, MAHARAJAH DHIRAJ 
MAHARAJA YAGYANARAYAN 
SINGHJI BAHADUR, 
MAHARAJA of Kishangarh. 


Born: 26th January 
1896. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
the 24th November, 1926. 

His Highness was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

His Highness was married 
first to the sister of the 
Raja Bahadur of Maksudan- 


garh in Central India in 1915, and then to the daughter 
of the Raja Bahadur of Maksudangarh in March, 1933. 





Arca of the State: 858 square mules. 

Population: 85,744. 

Revenue: Ks. 7,50,000. 

Salute: 15 Guns. 
Chief Member of Council: Rao SAHIB KESARI SINGH, B.A., 

LL.B. 

Revenue Member: Rat SAHIB PUROHIT SHRIDHARJI. 
Home Member: THAKUR DALIPSINGHJI. 
Development Member: PANDIT HARIHAR SWARUP, B.A. 
Chief Judge: RAO SAHIB THAKUR RANJITSINGHJI. 


Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja: Rajwin 
SURAJ SINGHJI. 


Medical Officer: Dr. AMRITLAL Barna, M.B., B.S. 
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URWAT: Nawab 
Mohammad Sarwar 


Ali Khan Bahadur 
Ferozjung, the present 
Ruler of Kurwai State. 


Born on ist December 
1gol. 


Succeeded to the Gadt 
in 1906 when he was a 
miunor. 


Educated at Daly College, 
Indore, and Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Afterwards he was 
sent as a selected candidate to the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst for Military training from where he returned with 
the King’s commission. 





The Nawab Saheb was invested with full ruling powers 
on gth April 1923. 

Married to the eldest daughter: of His Highness the 
Ruler of Bhopal. 


Heir apparent—Nawab Shahryar Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur. Born on 29th March 1934. 


Arca of the State—144 square miles. 


Revenue Rs. 2,50,000. 


Dewan of the State. 
Khan Bahadur Alimartabat Sahibzada Haji Ahmed Din Khan. 


Chief Secretary of the State. 
Walaqadr Munshi Fazal Rasul Khan. 
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UTCH: His HIGHNEsS 
MAHARAJA DHIRAJ 
MIRZA MAHARAO 

SHRI KHENGARJI SAVAI 
BAHADUR, GC.S.I, 
G.C.1L.E., Maharao _ of 
Kutch. 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 
Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 
Education: Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI VIJAYARAJJI. 

Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which 1s about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue * About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population: 514,307. 

Salute: Permanent 17 guns; Local 19 guns. 

Dewan: SURYASHANKAR D. MEnTA, B.A., Bar.-at- 
Law. 


OFFICERS. 
Natb Dewan: JADURAM P. Buatrt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 
Police Commissioner: KHAN BAHADUR ABDUL 
RASHID KHAN. 
Chief Judge, Varishta Court: PARVATISHANKAR 
M. BHATT. 
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ATHI: THAKORE SAHEB 

L SUREE PRAHLADSINIVI OF 
LaTHI. 

Born : 31st March 1912. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
14th October 1918, on which 
date his father, Thakorcsaheb 
Shree Pratapsinhji, died. 

Educated: at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and before 
formal installation on the oth 
I'cbruary 1931, reccived practical 
administrative trainin g in 
various Departments of Wan- 
kancr State under the able super- 
vision of His Highness the 
Maharana Raj Saheb. 

Married : Suryakunverba, 
daughter of the late Thakore- 
saheb of Kotda-Sangani situatcd 
in Kathiawar. 

The Rulers of Lath) State, 
which 1s situated in Kathiawar, are Gohel Rajputs and descen- 
dants of Sarangy1, one of the sons of the famous Seyakj1, the 
common ancestor of Bhavnagar, Palitana and Lath: Houses 
The present Thakoresahebis about the 26thin descent from Sarangji, 
who was famous for his glorious and chivalric deeds in Kathiawar. 
He is the grandson of Thakoresaheb Sursinhji, best known 
as ‘‘ Kalapi’’ whose poetic genius has shed a lustre over the 
literary life of modern Gujarat. 

The Thakoresaheb made primary education free at the time of 
his formal] installation and organized a Praja Pratinidhi Sabha to 
learn public opinion on matters of public interest. 

Avea: 41.8 square milcs 

Population: 9,407 

Revenue: Ks. 1,67,970. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs succ*ssion. 


FAMILY MEMBERS. 
K. S. MANGALSINHJI 
K. S. HARISCHANDRASINHJI. 
(Botk are younger brothers of the Thakoresaheb.) 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


I.arbhavi: KESHAVLAL K. Oza, Esquire, BA., LLB 


Private secretary: K.S. GAMBHIRSINHJI VIJAYSINHJI OF LATHI. 
Medical Oficer: Dr. Pranyrvan Kanyr Dave. 


Revenue Officer: Mr. Gokatpas DEVCHAND ParTEL. 
Nyayadhish and First Class Magistrate : 

Mr. HARKART B. SHuKtA, B.A., LL.B. 
Treasury Officer: Mr. SHivsinyj1 R. JHALA. 
Superintendent of Police; Mr. GuLMAHOMED H. SINDHI. 
Superintendent of P.W.D.: Mr. JETHALAL R. 
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SIR DAULATSINHJI, 

KCST., K.C.LE., Tra- 
KORE SAHER OF LIMBDI: is a 
direct descendant of Maharana 
Khetaji of Limbdi, A.D. 1486 
(1542) and belongs to the Jhala 
Clan of Rajputs founded by Har- 
pal Dev and the Goddess Shakti. 
He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
Western Indian States enjoying 
full powers of internal autonomy. 


Born: t1th July 1868. 


Accession to Gadi: 14th 
April 1908. 


I IMBDI: Mawarana Suri 


Educated: Privately. 
Clubs: A Fellow of the Royal 


Geographical Societ y—Royal 


Empire Society—Roshanara, Delhi—Rajputana Club, Mount Abu— 


Willingdon Club, Bombay. 


A member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 


. Salute: 9g guns. 


Heir: Yuvaraj SHR1 DIGVIJAYSINHJI, who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H.H. Maharaja 


Kesharisinhji of Idar. 


The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhtar State and 
the British Taluka of Viramgam, on the East by the British Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States. 

Avea of the State: 343.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 


walla territory. 
Population: 40,088. 


Revenue: Rs. 9,00,000. 


STATE OFFICERS. 


Diwan. 
Ray KuMaR Suri FaTEHSINHJ!, M.A., LL.B (Cantab ), Bar.-at-Law, 


F.RGS. 


Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education. 
Miss (Dr.) ELIZABETH SHARPE, K.H.M., F.R.G.S., ctc. 
Chief Medical Officer. 
Dr. KESHAVLAL T. DavzE, L.M. & S., etc. 
Finance Secretary. 
Mr, TutsHipas J. Lavinaia, B.A. 
Political Secretary. 
Mr. DoLarRal M. Bucu, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Secretary: Rana SHRI JIWANSINHJI, M. G.B.V.C. 


Educational Inspector: 


Mr. A. D. Panpya, B.A. 


Private Secretary: Mr. CHOTALAL HARIJIWAN, 
Asst, Private Secretary: Mr. M. KRISHNAMURTI. 
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UNAWADA His Hiacu- 
NESS MAHARANA SHRI 
VIRBHADRASINHJI, 

Rajaji SAr1 BOT LUNAWADA 

His Highness belongs to 
the Mlustnous clan of Solanki 

Rajputs, and 15 descended 

from Sidhray Jaysinh Dev of 

Anhilwad Patan, once the 

Ikmperor of Gujarat, Cutch 

and Kathiawar 

Born i910 Ascended the 
Gadi —- 1930 

Lducatcd At Mayo College, 
Ajmer 

Marned In 1931, Rani 

Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 

daughter of Capt. His High- 

ness Maharana Ray Saheb 

Shri Amarsinhji, K CIE, of Wankaner State 

Hew-apparcnt Maharaykumar Shr Bhupendrasinhy1, born 

on 14th October 1934 

King’s Commission His Majesty the late King Emperor 
conferred on His Highness the Hon rank of 2nd Licut in thie 

Regular Army on 7th September 1934 

Area of State 388 square miles 
Population 95162 Revenue Rs 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute 9 guns 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 
Dewan & Foreign and Political Member MacGantat L DEsatl, 
BA, LLB 
Home Member and Police Commissioner K S_ PRAVINSINHJ! 
Officer Commanding K 5S VIRVIKRAMSINHJI 
Polatical Secyctarv VanitaL A Menta, BA, LLB 
Private Secretary MouaNLAL T Jatni. 
Huzur Personal Assistant: N. K KANABAR 
Nyayadhish . MATHURBHAI K BuattT 
Police and Excise Superintendent. HaiHISINHJI M. SOLANKI, 
Chief Medical Officer. NENSHI D SHayH, MB, BS 
Custom Officer. AMRITLAL P Suan, B.A (Hons.) 
Head Master, S K. High School: RAMNIKLAL G Mont, M.A. 
Electrical Engineer MacGanwa B, PANCHAL. 


@ 
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ALTYA: TrakoaRe 
M SAHEB Siri HARrIst- 
CHANDRASINH}Yi of 
Maliya, Kathiawar. 
Born: 2nd March T1909, 
Ascended the Gadt: 20th 
March 1930 
[ducated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot where he com- 
pleted lus Diploma and matric 
course He was an all round 
sportsman while at the College. 
Hereceived administrative train- 
ing under the late Thakore 
Saheb Shri Rajsinhji, his revered 
grandfather, who being con- 
vinced of his ability and capa- 
city installed him on the gadi 
during his lifetime and went 
into voluntary retirement. 
Since his accession to the 
gad: the present Thakore Saheb 
has introduced many reforms 1n the State, the chief among them being 
the abolition of Veth, forced labour. Primary education is free in the 
State. All the villages of the State are connected by telephonic 
communication. The financial position of the State is fairly sound. 


The rulers of Mahya State are Jadeja Rajputs and belong to the 
same house as the Rulers of Cutch, Navanagar and Morvi, being 
descendants of Thakore Shri Kanyaii who ruled over Machhukantha 
and the greater part of Wagad from 1698 to 1734. On the death of 
Kanyaji, his son Aliayy got Morvi and his second son Modji received 
Maliya. He conquered the surrounding territory and founded the 
State of Maliya. Thus the Maliya house is an off-shoot of the senior 
branch of the Jadeja rulers. 


Area of the State: 103 square miles. It has also a share in the 
village of Kataria in Wagad in Cutch. 





Population: 12,142 as per census of 1931. 

Annual Revenue: Rs. 1,50,000. 

There are in all 15 villages and Maliya the seat of the dynastic 
gadi is situated on the banks of the river Machhu. The State runs a 


motor bus service from Maliya to Pipalia Road, the nearest railway 
station on the Morvi Meter Gauge line. 


There is a ginning and pressing factory and a stone quarry mm the 
state, Staple products: Juwari, Bajri and Cotton, 
Hew-Apparent: K. S, BHurENDRASINH]I. 


Other Members: K. S. NARENPRASINBJI, K. S. RAJENDRASINHJI, 
K. S. BALVIRSINN)TI. 
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ANDI Captain His 
HIGHNESS Raja SIR 
JOGINDER SEN BAHADUR, 

KCSI, the present Ruler of 
Mandi 1s a Rajput of Chander 
banst clan and it 15 traditionally 
asserted that the progenitors 
of the dynasty ruled in 
Inderprastha ( Delhi) for over a 
thousand years 


Hon Captain. 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment 


Born zoth August 1904 
Ascended the Gadt 1913 


Invested with full ruling 
powers, 1925 


Educated Queen Mary’s 
College and Atchison College, 
Lahore 


Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore 1923-24 


Marned Tunce, First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and then the daughter of Kanwar 
Prithiray Singh of Raypipla in 1930 


Visited Important countrics in Europe in 1924 and 1932—Lyypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Bulkans, etc in 1927 


Recreations Shooting, Tennis and Cricket 


Hew-Apparcnt Suki YUVRAJ YASHODHAN SINGH, born 7th 
December 1923 


and Son Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh born 5th August 1931 


Only daughter  Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, born = 12th 
December 1928. 





Salute 11 guns 

Area of the State 1,200 square mules 

Population 207,405 Average annual Kevenuc Ks 12,438,433 
Mandi 1s the premuer lull State in the Punjab States Agency 


EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 


Sirpak D K SEN, MA, BCL (Oxon ), LLB (Dubhn), Lur-at-Law, 
Chief Minister 


Panpit KanwaR NaRAIN, Bar-at Law, Revenue Menister 
KANWAR SHIV Vat, BSc , Home Minister 

Address * Mandi State, Punjab, India 

Telegraph Address ‘' Paharpadsha " Mandi 
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ANGROL SHAIKH 
SAHEB MOHMAD JEHAN- 
GEERMIAN, SHAIKH SAHIB 

of Mangrol 
Born 29th October 1860 
Accession 29th June 1908 
Educated rnivately and at 
the Rajkumar College Rajkot 
Hew Apparent SAHEBZADA 
SHAIKH MaHOMFD ABDUL 
KHALIQ SAHIB has four other 
sons and five daughters 
Area 144 square miles in 
cluding about 67 square mules 
non jurisdictional territory 
Revenue Ks 64 Lacs 
Mangrol) Chiefship 15 an 
Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogous 
to that of second class States 


as known 1n Kathiawar Its relations with Junagadh of Political 
Subordination are mediatized by the British Government This 
question 15 still under consideration by Government for final eluc 
dation Itisstyled asa ‘ Mediatized Taluka undcr Junagadh 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Chref Karbhars %S Attar Husain 


Political Officer and Sir Nyayadhish KANTILAL M VASAVADA 


BA,LLB 
Huzur Asststant K S Apput Aziz (Acting) 
Chicf Secretary Huzur Ofice MapuaviaL S Menta BA 
Revenue Commissioner SHAIKH ABDUL Kapir (Acting) 
Chief Medical Oficeyry DR G G GaTtHaA LM &5 
Private Secretary K S Guam ALI 
Port and Customs Officey FasitnutHag Z ABBASEY 
Educatronal Inspector Mb MuRTAZAKHAN, BA 
Enginceyr SHAIKH Mp Husain (Acting) 
Head Mastery KuwajJa SEED AHMED, BA, BT 
Electrical Engineer M S Savep, ME 
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ANSA: RAOLJI SHREE 
SAJJANSINHJI, the pre- 
sent Ruler of Mansa 

State. Age: 26years. Succeeded 
tothe Gadion 4th January 1934. 

Educated; At the Princes’ 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Mansa is by origin, descent 
and repute an ancient and 
important State of the Sabar- 
kantha Agency having political 
relationship with the Govern- 
ment of India through the 
Hon’blethe A.G.G. Theruling 
house of Mansa is _ lineally 
descended from the illustrious 
Vanraj Chavada who in 764 
A.D. ruled both Gujarat and 
Kathiawar with his capital at 
Patan,and according to astate- 
ment of an Arabian traveller 
quoted in the Ras-Mala, he was 
one of the four great kings of the world. 

The late lamented Ruler Raolj: Shree Takhtasinhji ruled Mansa 
for 37 years. During his beneficent regime the State progressed in 
a variety of ways. Interested as he was in the development of 
agricultural and natural resources, he himself took great interest in 
the plantation of mango trees on a very large scale which added 
largely to the fertility of the soil and the prosperity of the State. He 
visited Europe in 1928 and while in England attended the sittings of 
the Butler Committee on Indian States. 

The eldest sister of the present Ruler 1s married to the Raja 
Saheb of Bansda and the younger to the Yuvaraj Saheb of Lakhtar. 
Two of his younger brothers are studying law in England. 

Average Annual Income: Rs, 1,80,000. Population : 17,000. 

Mansa is the capital of the State. Electric lighting has been 
introduced in the capital. The State also maintains water works, a 
flour mill, a decent library and one dispensary for the comfort of the 
subjects. Medical treatment and attendance are given free to the 
people of the State. Primary education is also provided for in the 
State. An Anglo-Vernacular School upto English v Standard is 
maintained by the State and it is hoped that this School will shortly 
be raised to a High School. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 


General Adviser: RAJKUMAR SHREE YESHWANTSINH]JI, second brother 
of the ruler, has the Higher Diploma of the Princes’ Mayo College. 

Dewan : RANCHHODLAL M. Menta, Esq. 

Nyayadhish ; UPANDRALAL NANDLAL ACHARYA, EsQ., B.A., LL.B. 

Siate Medical Officer: S. V, MOHILE, Esg., M.B., B.S. 

Raj Riyasat Officer: Mowansinajr K. Kuer, Esq. 

Revenue Officey : Brravsinnyt Parmar, Esq. 
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RAJA SIR PRATAP CHAN 
DRA BHAN] DFo hk C€ 

1 J Maharaja o1 Mayurbhany 

Born — bebruary 1901 

Succeeded to the Gadt on the 
23rd Apri 1928 on the demise 
of his elder brother IJ 1eutenant 
Maharaja Purna Chandra Bhan) 
Deo 

The Maharaja was admitted 
as a member of the Chamber of 
Princes by his own nght in 
March 1931 

[educated At the Mayo 
College Ajmer and Muir 
Central Colleze Allahabad 

Married On the 25th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Maharaj kumar Sirdar 
Singhji and grand daughter of 
the late Rajadhiray Sir Nahar 


MO ear sie Pa MAHA- 





Singhy1, of Shahpura in Rajputana 


Hew Apparent TikAIT PRADFEP CHANDRA BHAN] DEO 
Avea of State 4243 square miles 

Population 889 603 

Revenue Rs 3000000 

Salute Permanent salute of 9 guns 


Mayurbhan) rinks first in point of population and revenue among 
the States of the Fastern States Agency numbering forty twentysia 
of which were till April 1933 known as the Onssa States and fourteen 
as the Central Provinces States The history of 1ts Ruling family 
goes back into hoary antiquity and numerous copper plate grants 
and archaeological finds testify to its powerful sway and to the vast 
domains that constituted the territory of the Bhanja Kings, for 
hundreds of years Its geographical and strategic position cons 
{ituted 1t an important buffer State at the time when the Fast 
India Company and the Mahrathas were engaged in a struggle 
for supremacy in Lastern India and Mavurbhany assisted the British 
cause Dunng the Mutiny of 1857, the Ruler of Mayurbhanj again 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company 
The State 1s administered very much on British Indian hines judicial 
independence which has been secured under a full powered High 
Court being a special feature of 1ts administration The State 1s rich 
in mineral and forest resources and supplies the bulk of the iron ore 
needed for the lata Iron and Steel Works of Jamshedpur The 
present administration 1s making every effort to promote the industrial 
interests of the State 

The Maharaja 1s President of the Council of Rulers of the Eastern 
States an organisation which has been created for joint consultation in 
matters of common concern 
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IRAJ (Jr): Mernerspan 
MADHAVRAO’  HARIHAR 
RAO altas BABASAHEB 
PATWARDHAN, the present ruler 
of Mira) Junior State is the 2nd 
son of late Shrimant Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of Kurundwad 
Senior. He was selected by the 
Bombay Government for the 
chiefship of the Miraj Junior 
state, and was adopted in Decem- 
ber 1899, by Lady Parwati- 
baisaheb, the mother of the late 
Chief, Laxmanrao Annasaheb, 
who died prematurely on the 
7th of February 1899. 

Born: In 188g. 

Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Assumption of Powers: Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 

Caste: Chitpawan Brahman. 

Marriage: Married to Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of 
the late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. 

Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir-Apparent: Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
altas Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd of December. Married. 

Other sons; 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
born in rg11, on 23rd May. 

3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 1916, 
on 9th May. 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area: 196} square miles. 

Population: 40,686. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,515. 

Tribute: The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 7,388-12-6 
to the British Government. 

Capital Town: Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli). 

Oficial: Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A., LL.B., Diwan of the 
State, is the Ruler’s sole Minister. 

Other particulars: The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal in Igtr. 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from the 1st of April 1933. 
The Resident at Kolhapur acts as Agent to the Governor-General 
of India, for this State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. 
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ORVI: His HIiGHNEsS 
MAHARAJA SHREE 
LUKHDHIRJI BAHADUR, 

K.C.5.1 , Maharaja of Morvi. 
Born: 1876, 
Ascended ithe Gadt: 1922. 


Educated: Privately in 
India and England. 


Heiy : YUVARAJ SIREE 
MAHENDRASINH]JI. 
Second Son: MAIIARAJ 


KUMAR SHRIE KALIKAKUMAR, 


Avea of State : 822 square 
miles. Morv: State has a 
district 1n Cutch also. 





Population: 113,024 ~~ in 
1931. (Increase during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent.) 

Average Revenue: Rs. 40,00,000. Salute; 11 guns. 

Chief Port wn the State: Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports. 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles. 

Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. ' 


State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent. of 
the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent. of them. 


State Telephone, over 40 per cent. of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 


Industnes in the State: Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop, Electric Power House, the Morvi Cotton 
Spinning & Weaving Mills and Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works. 


Free primary and secondary education. 





STATE COUNCIL. 


President and Dewan: M. D. Sotanxs, BA, LLL. B. 
rst Membey : M. P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 


2nd Member: B.M. Bucu, High Court PLrEapeERr. 
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YSORE: CoLone His 

HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 

SIR Sri KRISHNARAJA 

WADIYAR BAHADUR, 

G.C.S.1., G.B.E., Maharaja 
of Mysore. 


Born: 4th June 1884. 

Succeeded ; 1st February 
1895. 

Educated: Privately. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers: 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign: 
8th August 1927. 





Area of the State: 29,474.82 square miles. 
Population: 6,557,302. 
Address: The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore; and Fern 
Hill (Nilgiris). 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Dewan of Mysore . 
AMIN-UL-MULK SIR Mirza M. ISMAIL, KtT., C.I.E., O.B.E. 


Members : 
RAJAMANTRAPRAVINA S. P. RAJAGOPALACHARI, B.A., B.L. 
N. MApDHAVA Rau, Esgq., B.A., BL. 
Private Secretary to His Highness : 
Str CHARLES TODHUNTER, K.C.S.I., J.P. 


Huzur Secretary to Hts Highness . 
RAJASABHABHUSHANA T. THUMBOO CHETTY, B.A., O.B.E. 
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AGOD: SHRIMANT Raja 
SAHIB MAHENDRA SINGH 

Ju Deo Bawapur. The 
present Ruler of Nagod State. 

Born : on the 5th Feh. 1916. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
26th February 31926. He was 
invested with ful] ruling powers 
on the oth Feb. 1936. 

He was formerly cducated at 
the Daly College, Indore and 
later privately at Nagod. Sub- 
sequently he received his ad- 
ministrative training at Ban- 
galore (Mysore State) under a 
European Guardian G. R, Genge, 
Iisq. 

Married the daughter of H. H. 
THE MAHARANA OF DHARAMPUR 
STATE (Surat Dist.) in May 1932. 
A Rajkumari was born in March 
1933. 

A son and heir was bom on 7th March 1936. 

The first younger sister of the Raya SAHIB was married ta H. H. 
the Maharaja of Sirmoor State on the 15th April 1936. 

The Chiefs of Nagod are Parihar Rajputs, one of the four Agnikula 
clans, whose traditional home is on Mount Abu. The history of their 
migration into Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand is of considerable 
interest, but exceedingly difficult to unravel. The Chief of Nagod 
received a Sanad from the Government in 1809. 

Nagod is a Sanad State in Central India. 

Area about 501.4 square miles. 

Population 74,58q according to the census of the year 1931. Geo- 
logically, Nagod presents several features of interest. Limestone of a 
supenor quality known commercially as Nagod Limestone, is found 
in the form of low hills close to the chief town, and is the most valuable 
source of lime yet known in India. 

For purposes of administration, the State is divided into 4 Tehsils. 
Elementary and secondary education has al! along been given free 
in the State. Liberal scholarships are also granted for secondary 
and higher education. The State has also provided for free medical 
aid to all irrespective of caste and creed. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE :— 

LaL SAHIB BHARGAVENDRA SINGHJI, Dewan. 

LAL HARDARSHAN SINGHJI, Deputy Magistrate and Munstff. 

B. Ray Banapur Jonri, B.Com., Secretary. 

Tehsildars : B, BUAGWAT! PRASAD KACKER, M. RAM GOPAL. 

Pr. BANKEY BEHARI, State Esgineer. 

LAL SURYARBHAN SINGH, State Accountant, 

Pr. Girja Prasad PatHAK, Forest Officer. 

Mr, S. A. Hakim, B.Sc., (EDINBURG), Electric Engineer. 
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AWANAGAR: Major 
His HIGHNESS 
MAHARAJA _ SHRI 

DIGVIJAYSINHJI RANJIT- 
SINHJI JADEJA, K.C.ST. 
Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 


Born: 1895. The 
adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 


Received : The Insignia of 
K.C.S,.T, in 1935. 


Educated: Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot ; Malvern 
College and University College, London. 

Marned: 7th March 1935 the daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Sirohi 

Commisstoned in 1919; Regiment 5th/6th Rajputana 
Rifles Napiers ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised courses: Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight 
Course. 

Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 

Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State: 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 409,192. Revenue : Rs. go lakhs yearly. 

Salute: 15 guns. Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan: KHAN BAHADUR MERWANJI PESTONJI. 

Military Secretary and Home Member: Lrt.-CoL. R. K. 
HIMATSINHJI. 

Revenue Secretary: GOKALBHAI B. Desat, Esq. 

Huzar Personal Secretary : PROFESSOR L. F, RUSHBROOK 
WituraMs, C.B.E. 

Manager, J. D. Ratlway: Rat SAHEB GIRDHARLAL 
D. MEHTA. 

Port Commissioner : COMMANDER W. G. A. Bourne, R.N. 
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ILGIRI Rajya SHRI 
KISHORE CHANDRA MARD- 
RAJ HARICHANDAN, Kuler 
of Nilgir: State, Eastern States 
Agency 
Born and February 1904 


Ascended the Gadi On 2nd 
Yebi uarv 1925 


Feducated At the Mayo 
College, Aymere 


Marrned On the 28th Feb- 
rualy 1922 the daughter of His 
Highness Kaya Sir Pratap Singh, 
KCIE ot Albhrajpur, Central 
India and again on the r9th June 
1925 the daughter of the Thakur 
Saheb of Thakurgavn (Ranchi) 


Hew Apparent Tikait Shri 
Rajendra Chandra Maradray 
Harichandan 





Area of Stale 284 square miles 
Population 068 598 
Gross recenue Rs 2,31,687 

Chief Lvecutive Officer 


Diwan Baru KRISHNA CHANDRA GHOSH, BA, (Reltred Deputy 
Magistvate and Deputy Collector ) 


Other Principal Officers 
Assistant Diwan Basu MOHINIMOHAN MUKHFRJEF, BI. 
Revenue Officer Banu KrisStinA PRASAD MAHAPAIRA 
Private Secretavyy DRM C Das 


Chief Medical Officer and Deputy Superintendent of Jatl> DR 
MoTILAL GHosH, M B 


Deputy Superintendent of Police. Basu G N MAHAPATRA 
Fovest Officer Basu HARISH CHANDRA SINGH DEo, BA. 


Zamindary Manager’ Basu FAKirR MoHAN Das, BA. 
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RCHHA: His HIGHNESS 
SARAMAD-I- RAJAHAI, 
BUNDELKHAND SHRI 

SAWAI MAHENDRA MAHA- 
RAJA SHRI VIR SINGH DEV 
BAHADUR OF ORCHHA. 


Born: 14th April 1899. 


Ascended the Gadi: On 
the 4th March 1930. 


Educated: In the Daly 
College, Indore; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Aymer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 

Married: A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heirv-Apparent: Raja BAHADUR SHRI DEVENDRA SINGH 

Ju DEv. 


Area of State: 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,667. 





Revenue: About Rs. 17 lakhs. Salute: 15 guns. 


STATE CABINET. 
President : 
His HIGHNEsS, 
Members : 
Rao Raja Rar BAHADUR PT. SHYAM BEHARI MISRA, 
M.A. (Chtef Adviser). 
Major B. P. Panve, B.A., LL.B, FRES. (Chief 
Minister & President, Judicial Committee). 
Major SAJJAN SINGH, (Revenue Minister). 
Mr. M. N. Zutsui, B.A., (Private Secretary). 
Capt. CHANDRA SEN (Huzur Secretarv). 
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ARTABGARH STATE 
His HIGHNEsS MAHA- 
RAWAT Ram  SINGHJ1 

BAHADUR of Partabgarh 


Born In 1908 
Succeeded to theGad1 In 1929 
Hereditary Salute 15 guns 


Partabgarh State, also called 
the Kanthal, was founded in 
the sixtecnth century by a 
descendant of Rana Mokal of 
Mewar 


The town of Partabgarh was 
founded 1n 1698 by Partabsingh 
In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844) the country was 
overrun by the Marathas, and 
the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
a tnbute of Salim Shahi Rs 72,700 (which then being coined 
in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the surrounding 
Native States), in heu of Rs 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi The 
first connection of the State with the Bntish Government was formed 
in 1804, but the treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818 The tribute 
used to be paid to Holkar, 15 being paid to the British Government 
under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and was, in 1904, converted 
to Rs 36 350 British Currency The State enjoys plenary junsdiction 
The highest administrative and executive office 1s termed “* Mahakma- 
Khas ’”’ where sit His Highness and the Dewan of the State There 
is a duly graded judiciary under a High Court Revenue about 
54 lakhs 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan: Rao Sautsp CHUNILAL M. SHROFF, BA 

Kamdar Khasgt SHAK MANNALAL. 

Natb Dewan SHAH MANAKLAL, BA, LLB 

Private Secretary to His Highness MR PHEEROZESHAW FARDOON]I 
Revenue Officer ManvHARAJ] BALWANT SINGH 

C1utl and Criminal Judge BABU MOHANIAL AGRAWAL, BA, LLB 
Superintendent Customs and Lxctse Baru BAKHTAWAR SINGH. 
Medical Officer DR JIWANLAL P Pareky, L M & 5. 
Educational Officer Mr W G Katz, BA 

Superintendent of Police VPurowit JacpisH LAL. 
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His Hicnness Farzanp1 Kuas 
Doutat 1 INGLisHta, MANSUR UL 
ZAMAN AMIR UL UMRA MAHARAJA 
Durray Ray Rajesnwar Surt MAHA 
RAJAt RaAJGAN BHUPINDER SINGH 
MOHINDER BaHapuR YADU VANSHA 
VATANS BHATT: Kut Buusnan, GCSI, 
GCIE, GCVO GBE, LI D 
ADC, the present Ruler of Patiala 
whuch 1s the largest of the Phullkuan 
Stated and the premier State in the 
Punjab, was born in 89x succeeded in 
1900 and assumed the reins of pore 
ment 1n 1909, on atta majority IS 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiray enjoys at 
sent a personal salute of 19 guns and 
e and his successors the distinction of 
exemption from presenting Nazar to the 
Viceroy in Durbar in perpetuity The 
principal crops are grain barley wheat, 
sugarcane, rapeseed cotton and tobacco 
The State possesses valuable forests and 
1s rich in antiquities © One hundred and 
thirty eight mules of broad gauge railway 
line comprising two sections—from 
Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar—have been constructed by the 
State at its own cost Hus Highness main 
tains a Contingent of two Regiments of Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, one 
Battery of Horse Artillery 


Presa I rEUTENANT GENERAL 





The State maintains a first grade College which imparts University education 
besidcs numerous hnghs hocls Primary education 1s fret throughout the State 


Area  §,932 Square mules 
Population 1,625,520 
Gross Income Rupees One crore and fifty Lakhs 


Since the State entered into alliance with the British Government m 1 it has 
pte help to the British Government on all critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh 
War, Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878 79, Tirah and N W F Campaign of 1897 On 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire resources of his State at the 
dis l of His Majesty the King Emperor and offered his personal services Again in 1919 
on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness served personally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding and the Imperial Service Contingent saw 
active service towards Kohat and Quetta Fronts For his services on the N F His 
Highness was mentioned in despatches 


His Highness was selected by His Excellency the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes 
of India at the Imperial War Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in June, 1918, and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all the different and principal Fronts in 
Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and received the following decorations from 
the allied Sovereigns and Governments — 


(a) Grand Cordon of the Order de (e) Grind Cordon of the Order of St 
Leo : Gregory the great eel 

(b) Grand | Cross of the Legion of (f) Grand Cordon of the er of 
Honour, France, the Nile, 

(c) Grand Cross of the Order of the (g) Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, Crown of Roumania, and 

(d) Grand Cross of the Order of St (4) Grand Cross of the Order of St 
Lazare Saviour of Greece (1926) 


ess represented the Indian Princes at the League of Nations in 1925 =In 1926 
he a fle 4 Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal) He was re elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927-28 29 30 In 1930 His Highness led the Princes 
delegation to the Round Table Conference His Highness was again elected Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes in 1933 34 & 35 and was invited to attend the Jubileeof H M 


the King kmpcror 
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ATNA+ MAHARAJA 
RAJENDRA NARAYAN 
SINGH Dro, the present 

rulerofPatnaState, E,S Agency 

Born 1912 

Ascended the gaddt 1933 

Lducated At the Mayo 
College Ajmer, where he passed 
the Chiefs College Diploma Exa- 
mination topping the hist of 
successful candidates and at St 
Columba’s College, Hazaribag, 
where he passed Intermediate 
Arts Examination of the Patna 
University, topping the lot of 
successful candidates of that 
institution 

Marned In 1932 the daugh- 
ter of His Highness. the 
Maharajadhiraj of Patiala 

History Maharaja Ramat 
Deo a direct descendant of Prithwi Ray Chauhan the last Hindu Em- 
peror of India founded the State of Patna about 1159 AD The 
Maharajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary title of Maharaja 
from the very beginning The Patna State 1s identical with the ancient 
“Dakshina Koshala ’’ which was the kingdom of Kusha the second 
son of Rama Its various architectural ruins bear testimony to the 
ancient culture and civilization which flourished here in the olden times 

The State was taken under British protection in 1803 and ever 

since it has remained extremely loyal and 1s well known for its uniform 
devotion to the Bntish Government Patna 15 a well governed and 
progressive State and all its valuable resources are spent on works of 
public utihty It possesses very good educational and industrial insti- 
tutions Primary education is compulsory for all its subjects It has 
a fully equipped Hospital at the Capital, with many out-lying Dispen- 
saries and a Child Welfare Centre There are telephone and telegraph 
connections 1n the important towns of the State It has beautiful 
valleys having enchanting scenenes and an abundance of Shikar of all 
kinds of birds and beasts particularly tigers 

Hew Yuvara) Raj-Ray Singh Deo 

Area of the State 2,511 Sq mules Population * 5,66,943. 

Revenue* Rs_ 10,83,026 Salute Nine guns 

ADMINISTRATION. 


Dewan Rai Bahadur Shiv Narain, BL 
Settlement Officer S C Baneryi, E> 
CMO & Supdi Jal Rao Saheb Dr P P John, MBBS 
S P and Shtkarkhana Officer. S Bishan Singh 
Forest Oficer M C Gupta Audit Officer: M G Mukheryi. 
Stale Engineer S K Singh Asst Registrar. H G Das 
DIS,,P.C Rath,BA, BEd Garden Superintendent. R. Ledilie. 
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HALTAN: CapTaIn “RMA. 
SHRIMANT MALOJIRAO ¢ A 
MUDHOJIRAO NAIK 7 

NIMBALKAaR, Maratha (Ksha- 
triya), Raja of Phaltan. 


Born: 11th Sept. 1896. 


Educated at: Kolhapur 
and Rajkot, obtained 
Diploma of the Rajkumar 
College. 


Married: 18th Dec, 1913 
Shri Abaisahcb, daughter of 
Shrimant Raye Shambhu- 
singrao Jadhavrao, First 
Class Sardar of Malegaon 
B. K. in the Poona District. 


Heity : SHRIMANT PRATAPSINH alias BAPUSAHEB, born ; 
13th July 1923. 

Date of Succession: 15th November Igt7. | 

Phaltan State dates its origin as far back as the middle of 
13th century. The State has full control over its administra- 
tion, having the unrestricted right to inflict capital punish- 
ment onits own and other Indian States’ subjects and to 
enact its own laws. The hereditary title ‘Raja’ was conferred 
upon the Ruler on Ist January 1936. 


Area of State: 397 square miles. 
Population: 58,761. 


Revenue: Js. 4,62,000 (based on the average of the past 
five years), 


! +t Tah Ed ‘iad ' 





‘ o 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
President : 
Rao SAHEB K. V. GopBote, B.A., LL.B., Dewan. 


Vice-President : 
S. H. Kuer, Esg., B.A., LL.B., Revenue Member. 


Member : 
B. L. Lrxuite, Eso., M.A., LL.B., Finance Member. 
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ORBANDAR: His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 
SHRI SIR NATWAR- 

SINHJI BaHwapur, K.C.S.L., 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar : 

Born: 1gotr. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: 

1g08. 

Educated: At the Raj- 

kumar College, Rajkot. 

Marned: In Ig20 

Kunvari Shri Rupaliba, 
MBE., daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Saheb 
Shri Sir Daulatsinhji Baha- 
dur, KCS1I., Thakore 


Saheb of Limbdt. 


His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 


of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 


Club: The Maconochie Club, Porbandar 
Area of State: 642.25 square miles. Population :115,741. 
Revenue: Rs. 20,00,000., Salute; 13 guns. 
Waztr: 
JADEJA SHRI PRATAPSINHJI RAMSINHJI. 
High Officials of the State : 
Dewan: Mr. TRIBHOVANDAS J. Raja, M.A., LL.B. 
Ag. Private Secretary: JADEJA SHRI GOVINDSINHJ1 
DEVISINHJI, BA., LLB 
Judicial Secretary : Mr. BHUPATRAI M. Bucu, B.A., LL.B. 
Ag. Railway Manager: HiRACHAND P, DAMANI. 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. D. N. KALYANWALA, M.R. 
C.S. (Eng.), F.R.S.M., L. M. & S. (Bom.), Etc. 
Ports Commissioner: Capt. R. S. Raja IYER, B. Com. 
Revenue Commissioner: MR. JAGJIWANDAS N. SHAH. 
State Engineer: MR. MANILAL R. JIVRAJANI, B.E., 
A.M.LE. 
Officer Commanding the State Forces: Major UDEY- 
SINHJI N. GOHIL. 
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ADHANPUR His HIGH 
NESS NAWAB SAHFB 

Sir JALALUDINKHAN BaBI 
BaHapur, KC IF the present 
Ruler of Radhanpur State, 1s a 
descendant of the illustrious Bab1 
family who since the reign of 
Humayun have always been pro- 
mine nt in the annals of Gu] trat 


Born 1889 Invested with 
full powers on 27th November, 
I9IO 


Educated At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and secured 
the Final Diploma in the year 
1909 His Ilighness was the 
first Chief in the Bombay 
Presidency to win the Gujrat Cup at the Pig Sticking Meet at 
Bhandu, 1n the year 1911 





The Nawab Saheb 1s a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right from the beginning 


Hereditary and permanent salute 11 guns 


The State of Radhanpur 1s situated in the North of Gujarat and 
has 172 villages Its a first class State in the Statcs of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction 


The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs 1,712 from some of the surrounding 
villages 


Avea of the State 1,150 square mules 
Population : 79,530 according to census of 1931 


Average Gross Revenue : Rs 7,50,000 to 8,00,000. 


Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of grain 
are the principal agricultural products 
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y AJKOT: His HIGHNEss 
THAKORE SAHEB SHRI 
DHARMENDRASINHJI, 

Thakore Saheb of Rajkot, 
(Kathiawar.) -. 

Born: On 4th March 1910; 
succeeded to the Gad: on 21st 
April 1931. | 

Educated: At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, and later on in 
England at the High Gate 
School, London. He belongs to 
the Vibhani clan of Jadeja 
Rajputs and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration of 
the State. 

Area of the State: 283 Sq. miles. 


Population : 75,540. 
A verageRevenue: Rs, 12,50,000. 


Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 


The Administration is conducted on a Secretariat system in Co- 


operation with Praja Pratinidhi Sabha or People’s Representatives 
Assembly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and 
democratic Municipality linked thereto. 


Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 


industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.1I.S. Agency, 
has a '‘ Rajkumar ”’ College and is served by three imporant Railway 
lines. Educationally it is the premier city in Kathiawar. | 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Dewan; DARBAR SHRI VIRAVALA. 
Judicial Secretary: MR. ABHECHAND G. Desai, B.A., LL.B, 
Revenue & General Secretary: Mr. T. P. Buatt 
Public Works Secretary: Mr. NENSHI Monyjl. 
Education Department Secretary : Mr. TALAKSHI M. Dosui. 
Sar Nyayadhish: Mr. H. R. Bucy, B.A., LL.B, | 
Police Superintendent: K. S. VALERAVALA, | 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. A. P. Menta, M.B.B.S. 
Educational Inspector: Mr. C. A. Bucu, M.A, B. Sc. 


Managing Engineer: Rar Sawep A. C. Das, 


Private Secretary : ‘MR. JAYANTILAL L. JOBANPUTRA, B.A., LL.B, 
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AJPIPLA: Major Huis 

HIGHNESS MAHARAJA SHRI 

VIJAYSINH}I, K.C.S.LI., 
MAHARAJA OF RAJPIPLA. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 

Born: 30th January 1890, 
Date of succession : 26th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America 

Clubs: Marlborough Club, 
London; Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don; Willingdon Sports Club, 
Bombay; The Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta. 

Recreations: Polo, Racing, 
Shooting. Won the Derby in 
1934 with ‘‘ Windsor Lad’”’ 

Heirv-Apparent : YUVARAJ SHRI 
RAJENDRASINHJI. Born : 1912. 


Younger Sons: Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji. Born: 1915, 
Maharaj Kumar Indrayjitsinhji Born 1925 

Rajpipla is the Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal soveieignty 

Avea of State: 1,517.50 square miles. 

Population : 206,085 according to the Census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs. 27,00,000. Salute: 13 guns—Permanent Hereditary. 

Indian States Forces : Infantry. Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry: Troop of 25, B class. 

Important Feature: The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines, The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital: WRajpipla, a pretty httle town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings pmncipal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana. 

Principal reforms wntroduced by His Highness the present Maharaja: 

1. Making all services pensionable. 

z. Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 

the State. 

3. Making Primary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 

ships for secondary and higher education. 

4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute. 

5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 

of the 1027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 

6. Extension of Railways. 

7. Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 

8. Introduction of the Legislative Council. 

Principal Officer: Mr. PHtrozE D. KoTHAVALA, LL.B., Dewan, 
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H1s8 HiGHNEss ALIJAH 
EARZAND 1 DILPIZIR 
I DAULALI INGIISHIA MUKAIIS 
uD DAULA NASIR UL MULK 
AMIR UL UMARA NAWAB_ SIR 
S\ED MOHAMMAD Kaza ALI 
KHAN BanapurR KCSIJ Musi 
AID! JUNG Ruler of Rampur 
The ruguing family of Rampur 
are Syeds and come from the 
famous Sadatii-Barcha in the 
Muzattainagar Distrit (UP) 
Born 17th Novembcr 1906 
Succecded tc the Gadi on 20th 
Junerg30 Lormal installation 
took place on 26th August 1930 
Fducated Atthe Rajhumar 
College Rajkot 
Marned In 1921 the 
dvwughter of Sahcbzids Sir 
Abdussamad khan Bahadur 
Kt C TE His Highness has two sons and four daughters 
Hew Apparent SAHEBZADA SYrD MurRTAZA ALI KHAN BAHADUR 
Born on 22nd November 1923 
His Highncss has a taste for music and fine arts 15 4 Patron of the 
Dethi Llymg Club, Membu of the I ast Indian Association IT ondon 
Royal Automobile Association, | ondon and Mailborough Club, f ondon 
and 15 a Captain in the 2nd King George 5 Own Guikha Iufles 
Since the creition of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed Ali 
Mohammad Khan Bihadurin the middle of the 18th ccnturv invaluable 
service to Moghal Imperors allhance with the British agamst France 
mm 1771 and perfect devotion to His Impeanal Majesty durimg the 
Mutiny of 1857 hive been the landmarks of the history of his family 
During the Great War of to14 18 Nawab Sir Sycd Mohammad Hamid Ah 
Khan Bahadur rendcred meritorious services to the British Government 
Avea of State 892 54 square miles 
Population 464919 
Revenue Rs 4510600985 
Salute Permanent 15 guns 


STATE COUNCIL 
President 
KHAN BAHADUR Masup ut Hasan BaratTaw Chief Ministor 
Members SYED BaSHIR Husain Zaip1 BA (Cantab) Bar at J aw, 
Polttical Minister 

Mr R S Symons ICS Finance and Revenue Minister 

CoL SAHEBZADA SYED HASAN Ra7A KHAN Household Muntster 

Cot ID BaInpRIDGE MC Army Minister 

Mr GD Parkin IP Inspector General State Poltce 

Mr RAGHUNANDAN Kisnort BA TIL B State Advocate 

Mr Magoor Aumep, BA Counce Secretary 


Reais a CAPTAIN 
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EWA: His HIGHNESS BANDH- 
RR vess MAHARAJA SIR GULAR 
SINGH JU DEO BaHADUR, 

.C.T.E., K.C.S.J., MAHARAJA OF 
tEWA, (Rajput Baghel). 

Born : 1903; Ascended the gadi 
1 1918; invested with ruling 
iOwWeTS IN 1922, 

Educated : At the Daly College, 
ndore. 

Married: In 1919 a sister of 
dis Ilighness the Maharaja of 
fodhpur, and also marred in 
g25 the daughter of His late 
Jighness Maharaja Sir Madan 
singh Bahadur, K.C.S.1., 
K.C.LE., Ruler of Kishangarh, 

The Maharaja is a_ noted 
portsman and has shot 495 
1gcrs, 

He was a delegate to the Ist 
and 2nd sessions of the Round 
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Table Conference and was also a membei of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member ot the Gencral Council 
of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King Edward 
Medical School, Indore, 


Hety-Apparent: SR1 YUVRAJ MAHARAJ KUMAR MARTAND SINGH 
SAHEB (born in 1923). 

Area of Stale: 13,000 square miles. Population : 1,587,445. 

Revenue : is. 60,00,000, Salufe > 17 guns. 


Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State 1s bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U.P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
‘Waterfalls,’ some of which, Chahcai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources, 


The Administration of the State is carried on in the name and under 
the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja who is the fountain 
head of all authority in the state. On the executive side His Highness 
is assisted by a State Council of 8 members of which His Highness 
himself is the President. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Court 
consisting of Judges. A Raj Parishad consisting of 39 members with 
the number of officials and non-officials almost equal, has also been 
established to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred 
to it. His Highness takes very great interest in the Administration 
of the State and in the development of trade and industries for which 
purpose he has instituted a state Bank with branches all over the 


State. 
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AILANA His HIGHNESS 
Raja SiR D11LEP SINGHJI 
BAHADUR KCIE, Raja 

of Sailana 

Born on 18th March 1891 

Ldiuated at th. Mayo College, 
Ajmer 

Ascended the Gadi on the 14th 
July, 19T9 

Married the daughter of His 
Highness the Maharawat of 
Partabgarh in rgog and sub 
scquent to her demise marricd 
the daughter: of the Rawaty1 
Sihib of Mcja one of the 
sritecn first class noblis of 
Mewar 


Hew apparent MAHARAJ- 
KUMAR DIGVIJAY SINGHJI born 
on the 15th October 1918 

Second Son LAXMAN SINGHJI, 
born on the 21st February 1921 
The Judicial Poweis of this Highness are plenary 


His Highness 1s a descendent of the Rathor Rajput clan of the 
Jodhpur House and 1s the 1ith Ruler of the Salana State 


His Highness presided over the annual sessions of the All India 
Kshattriya Mahasabha at Puri, Benarcs, Indore, Darbhanga, Delhi 
and Hoshangabad 15 1ts patron and was its General Secretary for 
13 years, 1s permanent President of the Kurukshetra Restoration 
Society, 18 President of the Counal of Shn Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandal, Benaies, 15 a member of the General GCounul of the Mayo 
College Ajme1, and Daly Collcge, Indore, and 1s a member of the 
Princes’ Chamber, Delhi 

Among the notable events of his 1eign are — 


The raising of the Local Anglo-Vernacular School to the status 
of a High School and constructing a new school building and a splendid 
Boarding House, making education compulsory but quite free, 
providing Free Medical Aid throughout the State A new commodious 
Hospital has been built with facilities for indoor patients and a scparate 
Maternity Ward furnished with the most up-to-date apparatus. He 
has granted a democratic constitution to the local Municipality, 
and has established an industrial free Mandi at Dileepnagar and an 
Agricultural Farm in the capital. 

In recognition of his benign rule, His Highness was made a KCI E. 
on the 1st January, 1936 

Rai Bahadur P. Uttam Narain Nagu who served with distinction 
in the Central India Agency Police Department 1s the present Dewan. 

Area of the State: 297 square mules. 

Pupulation : 35,223 Revenue Rs. 3,00,000 

Salwe: 11 guns. Address: Sailana State (Central India), 
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MAN1 YFSHWANTRAO 
HINDURAO GHORPAD} 
MAMI AKATMADAR, SENAPA1II 
Ruler of Sandur 
Born 1908 Succceded to the 
Throne in 1923 Assumed the 
reins of administration in 1930 
Marited On 22nd Dec 1929 
the eldest daughter of Umadat 
UIMulk Ray Rajendra 
Major Maloy Narsingh Rao 
Shitole Deshmukh Rustamjunz 
Bahadur of (;walhor 
Heir Apporent Shrimant 
Morar Rao Ghorpade, born 7th 
December 1931 
Second Son Rajkumar Ranjit 
Singh, born 16th I ebruary 1933 
Daughter Princess Numela 
Raje born 8th February 1934 


In 1923 the State was brought into direct political relations with 
the Government of India 


The State possesses sandalwood forests and mch manganese 
mines Ram indrug Hill Station (Altitude 3 500 feet) and Shri Karteek 
swam Temple are thc places of interest 

All temples wells and schools have heen thrown open from 1932 
to all Hindus irrespective of caste or creed Fducation 1s imparted 
free in the State up to the Matnculation standard A Proclamation 
was issued by the Ruler on roth September 1934 directing that the 
execution of decrees pissed by Civil Courts be stayed till 31st March 
1935 aS a temporary palliative This was subsequently extended to 
the end of 1935 A Committee has also been appointed to concert 
measures to relieve agricultural indebtcdness 

The State Adviser the Secretaries to Government and any number 
of «xtra members whom the Ruler may be pleased to nominate form 
the Huzur Darbar (Exccutwe Council) The following are the Members 
of the Huzur Darbar 


Shnmant R M Deshmukh BA ILB (Cantab) Bar at Law 
Shnmant Sardar Bhujyangrao Yeshwantrao Raye Ghorpade 
Meherban G T Konnur BA Ex-Dewan of Sandur 
Meherban V Narasimha Rao MA 


The State Adviser exercises the powers formerly exercised by the 
Dewan and certain Huzur powers delegated to him under a special 
Instrument of Instructions Arrangements have been made with 
the Madras Government whereby the Distnct and Sessions Judge 
(Ex Officio) of Bellary 1s appointed by the Darbar as the Nyayadhish 
of the Chief Court 

To afford to the people an opportunity for expressing their wants 
and wishes to the Government the Ruler was pleased to constitute a 


State Council 1n 1931 
The Ruler and the Ran: Saheba visited Europe last year 


Sere RAJA SHRI 
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ANGLI: Lieutenant His 
HIGHNESS MEHERBAN 
SHRIMANT SIR CHINTA- 

MANRAO DHUNDIRAO alias APPA 
SAHEB PATWARDHAN, K.C.ILE., 
Raja of Sangli. 


Born: 1890. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1903. Educated at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot 
Her Highness is a daughter of 
Sir M. V. Joshi, Kt., K.C.1.E., 
B.A., LLB, of Amraoti, Ex 
Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of Central Provinces. 


Heir:  SHRIMANT Raj- 
KUMAR MADHAVRAO alias Rao 
SAHEB PATWARDHAN YUVARAJ. 





Area of State: 1,136 sq. miles, 
Population : 258,442. 


Revenue: The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five years is Rs 15,95,584. 


Salute: g guns permanent and 11 personal. Enjoys I Class 
Jurisdiction, 2.e , power to try for capital offences any persons except 
British subjects. 


Has served as Member or first substitute member of the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes since 1924 and is a member of the 
Standing Committee now. Served also as a Member of the I and II 
Round Table Conferences and as a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee. 


His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of (1) the Diwan Rao MBahadur G. R. Barwe, B.A., (2) 
Political Minister and Second Councillor Rao Saheb Y, A. Thombare, 
B.A., (3) Third Councillor Mr. Y. V. Kolhatkar, B.A., LL.B., and 
(4) Fourth Councillor Khan Bahadur K. K. Sunavala, B.A., LL.B. 


The total number of Co-operative Societies is 87, being made up 
of 70 agricultural and 15 non-agricultural. Besides these there is 
one Central Co-operative Bank and a Co-operative Sale-Shop. 


The State has (a) three Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High School 
and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and (bd) one 
Hospital, five dispensaries and one Maternity Home. 
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JORAWARSINHJI the present Ruler, 

born on 24th March 1881 and 
installed on the Gadi in 1896 
Yormally invested with full powers 
On 10th May 1902. Lducated in the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and was 
associated with the Government Adm" 
nistration of the State for more than 
a year preparatory to his being 1n- 
vested with full powers. He is an 
intelligent Prince who keenly super- 
vises the administration of the State. 
During his regime many improvements 
have been made and the State 35 
making good progress. The revenue 
of the State mncreased—Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlements 
introduced—Provision for English edu- 
cation made for the first tume and 
Primary and Secondary education made 
free throughout the State—Llection 
System sanctioned for Municipality— 
Free medical relief extended by opening new dispensaries in the district Many other mm- 
rovements have been introduced during his regime such as founding of a permanent 
elief Fund, granting of liberal tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of 
scarcity Money 1s also advanced to the local merchants by way of encouragement at 
cheap rate of interest. Other improvements of utility such as installation of electricity in 
the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, public gardens, mctalled rads in parts have 
also been made ‘The regime of Maharana Shri Jotawarsinhyji has been anything but a bed 


of roses. Famine and lean years had made the financial condition of the State far from 
satisfactory ; but wise management has been instrumental to keeping 1ts head up 
The Rayayi exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of gguns Primo- 


geniture 1s the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar's might of adoption has been 
recognised and confirmed by Government. 


During the Great War the services of the Rajaj: Saheb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment The Government were also pleased to ricognise the mght of the Rayaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. 


Phe Ruling Family in the Sant State belong to the Puar or Parmar caste of Rajputs 
and are believed to have descended from the celebrated family of Vikramaditya and Raya 
Bho) of Ujjain. They first came down from Dhar and settled at Jhalod and finally about 
the 13th Century at Sant. The founder of the family was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and established himself at Sant 


Area- 394 Square miles, 

Population 83,531 (1931). 

Revenue. Rs 4 35959 

Hetr-apparent: Manaray Kumar Suri PRAVINSINHI born on rst December 1907 

Educated in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot 

Marvied Mahara) Rajkumar, daughter of Mahara) Kumar Shri Viyayarayy1, Heur- 
apparent, Cutch State, on 15th May 1928, at Bhu). 


With effect from the 1st April 1933, all the Bombay states were brought into the 
Pohtical relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gujrat States and Resident at Baroda with head quarters at Baroda Since then 
the Sant State has been in direct political relation with the Government of India. 


The supervision and management of the Vaccination Department of the State has 
been transferred to the State from 1st December 1933, by Government and the Chief Medical 
Officer of the State has been appointed as the head of the department 


Unrestricted control and management of the State schools was transferred to the State 
by Government from 1st May 1933. 


S; NT MaHwHaRANA SHRI 
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IRMOOR: His HIGHNEsSS 
MAHARAJA RAJENDRA 
PARKASH BAHADUR of 

Sirmoor, 


Lt.-CoLt. His HIGHNESS SIR 
AMAR PARKASH BAHADUR 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., the late 
Maharaja of Sirmoor State died 
in Vienna on the 13th August, 
1933, after a brilliant and suc- 
cessful reign of more than 21 
years. His sad and svrrowful 
demise was naturally a heavy 
shock and deprived his son, His 
Highness Maharaja Rajendra 
Parkash Bahadur, of the soli- 
citous and affectionate care 
of his father and placed the 
heavy and responsible burden 
of the admunistration of the 
State on his shoulders while 
still in the early years of his hfe. 

His Highness the present Maharaja was born on the 1oth January 
1913. He was carefully educated during the life time of his father 
who took special interest in the upbringing of his son. During his 
father’s absence in Europe when the administration of the State was 
placed in the hands of a council he gained practical training in and 
immense knowledge of the administration and thereby equipped 
himself well for undertaking the responsibilities of his high ofhce. 
Although it was before the due time, in recognition of his ruling merits 
and abilities the Maharaja was installed to his ancestral Gad: by the 
Hon'ble Sir J. A. O. itz Patrick, K.C.I.E., C.B.E., 1C.S., Agent 
to the Governor General, Punjab States, in November 1933. 

The young prince is a good scholar in English and has a store of 
wisdom far beyond his ycars. Besides being hard working he is ener- 
gctic, intelligent and a keen sportsman. He possesses very refined tastes, 
a sympathetic heart and is a lover of justice. As the Chief Justice 
of the State High Court he considers it his solemn obligation to dispense 
evenhanded justice with scrupulous care. Ever since his assumption 
of the role of Government he has administered the State with con- 
spicuous ability, without sparing any pains to promote the interests 
of his State and subjects. Heis always anxious to explore new avenucs 
and examine fresh channels which might serve to raise the moral and 
material status of his people and country. 

The revival of the agricultural and industrial exhibition isa happy 
indication of the deep and enduring interest His Highness takes in 
promonng the agricultural and industrial interests of his subjects. 

e inaugural ceremony of the exhibition was performed by His High- 
ness the Maharaja on the auspicious occasion of his Raj Tilak which 
was celebrated in February 1935. A similar exhibition was being run 
on organised lines during the regime of His late Highness Maharaja 
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sir Surendra Bikram Parkash Bahadur, K CSI, and continued suc- 
cessfully during the reign of H H the late Maharaja Sir Amar Parkash 
Bahadur, KCSI, KCIE, but it had suffered a set back in thc 
year 1914 owing to the outbreak of the Great War and also due to the 
unfavourable agricultural conditions thcn obtamimg The measure 
taken by the present Maharaja in reviving the exhibition 15 sure to 
pave the way to commercial development of the State and will prove a 
success under the patronage of His Highness to whose munificence it 
owes 1ts origin 

Another event which marks Elis Highness’ accession to his ances- 
tral Gadi is the grant of certain concessions to his subjects, which 
include (1) remission of land revenue and forest outstandings up 
tothe ycar 1932, (2) 1emission in the term of imprisonment of 
State convicts, (3) grants-in aid for mecting the educational needs of 
the people, (4) provision of a gymnasium for use of the public, (5) 
introduction of panchayat system, etc , etc 





A Birds eve view of Nahan, 


He 1s accessible to all and 15 fond of undertaking extensive tours 
with a view to studying the conditions of his people and keeping 
himself informed of the march of eventsin the State He takesa keen 
personal interest in all that conduces to the geneial happiness and 
welfare of his people His sterling and outstanding qualitics of head 
and heart have won for him the attection of his faithful and loyal pcople 

In fact the young Maharaja during thc short pe1iod that has passed 
since his investiture with full ruling powers has proved himself to be a 
very promising and an enlightened Ruler and gives bright promise 
of proving himself a worthy successor of his illustrious fathel 

Chief Secretary to the Duybar 
SARDAR NARAYAN SINGH SARDAR BAHADUR 


Area of the State 1 1418q miles Revenue Rs 9,00 000 approximately 


Population 148,568 as per census of 1931 
Permanent Salute, 11 guns Address Nahan, Sirmoor, Punjab 


OHAWAL : SHREEMAN RAJA 
S JAGENDRA SINGHJI DEO 
BAHADUR OF SOHAWAL 
STATE, 
Born: 1900. 


Educated: at the Daly 
College, Indore, and Privately. 

Ascended the Gad1 on 16th 
February 1930, succeeding 
his father Shreeman Raja 
Bhagwatraj Bahadur Singh): 
Deo, C.I.E. Shreeman Dur- 
bar has two brothers 1. Raj 
KUMAR VEERENDRA SINGHJI. 
2. Raj KuMAR PURUSHOTTAM 
SINGHJI. 





The Ruling family belongs 
to the famous clan of Baghela 
Rajputs who came from Anhilwara Patan in the early part of the 
thirteenth Century. The State was founded in the beginning 
of the seventeenth Century by Raja Fateh Singhji, who was 
acknowledged suzerain of a large tract of country by the Imperial 
firman of 1066 A.H. (1655 A.D.). By a subsequent sanad 
dated the 1177 A.H. (1763 A.D.) Shah Alum gave recognition 
to the hereditary title of “‘ Raja’ and ‘‘ Bahadur,” the Manasab 
of Chahar-Hazari and the privilege of carrying “ Alum ”’ (Flag) 
and Naqqara (Kettle drum). The State which yielded a revenue 
of Rs. 19 Lacs a year shrank in extent owing to the depredations 
of the Marathas and Bundelas. It was granted a Sanad by the 
British Government in 1809 A.D. 

The State has now an area of 252 square miles and an annual 
income of Rs. 2,25,000 including alienations. It hasa population of 
42,192 souls. The State has large economically exploitable 
deposits of Lime Stone, White Chalk and Red and Yellow Ochres. 
Among ancient relics, it contains the shrine of Shree Sharabhang 
Muni and the temple of Shree Gaibi Nathii. 

The Administration of the State is carried on by a Council 
of which the Durbar is the President and the following are 
members :— 

Rar SAHIB Mr. S. P. SANYAL, Adviser. 

PANDIT NARSINGH NARAIN MisHRA,M.A.,LL.B., (Dewan). 
THakuUR AWADHESH NaRAIN SINGH, (Polttsecal Secretary). 
DEewan Lat JAGMOHAN SINGHJI. 

MUNSHI BANSHIDHARJI, Secretary. 

Kuasc: OFFICER. 


Gu kh Wh 
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UDASNA THAKOR 
S SHRI PRITHI SINGHJI 

the Ruling Chief of 
Sudasna State in the Sabar 
kantha Agency (Western India 
States) belongs to the ancient 
Parmar Clan of Rajputs and 
traces his lineage to that illus 
trious | mpetor of India Vikram 
the great of Ujjain 


Born On 24th August 1884 


Educated At Scott College 
Sadra where he distinguished 
himself both as a scholar, and 
Sportsman 





Since he took over the full 
reigns of the State admumistr- 
tio in 1906 through his sagacious capacity sincerity and keen 
devotion to duty he has not only brought the State to its present 
stage of development but earncd for himself the confidence of his 
brother chiefs and the appreciation of the British Government He 
has also won the goodwill respect and gratitude of his own subjects 


Kumar Shri Ranjit Singhj: the hewy apparent and his only son 
was born on 11th Augast 1910 


Matrimonial relations of the Ruling Family are with premier 
estates of Siroh1 Jodhpur Malwa and Mewar States 


Primary I ducation and Medical Rehef are fice throughout the 
State 


Avea 32 Square Miles 


Population 6922 souls 


Officrals 


Karbhart KUMAR SHRI RANJIT SINGH]! 
Nyavadhiuh Mr S P Vyas 


Medical Ofeer Mr S G Trivent [c PS TIM 
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ALCHER Raja K C B 
Harichandar the present 
Ruler of Talcher State, 
Eastern States Agency 
Born oth June 1880 
Succeeded on 18th December 
1891 Assumed ruling powers 
on oth June rgo1 
The State of Talcher was 
established at the end of the 12th 
Century by Raja Naranhari 
singh Deo, a scion of tho Raja 
Thakur family of Jaipur The 
Rajas of Talcher never submitted 
to tht sovereignty of Puri or 
the Marathas and they all along 
maintained their independence 
The Bntish Government recog 
mised their independence and 
entered into treaty relations with 
the great grand-father of the 
present Ruler in 1803 Raja 
Dayanidh: Birabar Harichandan helped the British Government with 
his troops in quelling the Angul rebellion The present ruler placed 
himself and the resources of the State at the disposal of the British 
Government during the Great War, he also helped in quelling the 
Daspalla and Keonyhar rebellion 
The admuinistraticn of the State 1s conducted under the personal 
supervision of the Raya Saheb He1s easily accessible to all his subjects 
and gives a patient hearing to those who seek redress from him 
He takes keen interest in amproving the administration and conducting 
it on modern lines 
The State maintains an independent judiciary There 1s a Muni 
cipality at the headquarters of the State which 1s controlled by a Com- 
mittee of Officials and non officials Roads are lighted by electricity 
Education 1s compulsory in the State There are 75 primary Schools, 
one H FE School and one Sanskrit Vidyalya There arc six dispensarics 
including onc travelling dispensary and one Ayurvedic Dispensary 
The State 1s noted for its coal mimes which cover 224 square miles 
of which 8 square miles are now bemg worked by Railways and a 
Bengal English Tirm 


Area of the State 399squaremiles Population 69 702 souls 
Annual Income Rs 5 73 083 (gross) 


Hey Apparent Yuvaraj Sree Hruday Chandra Deb, born on 27th 
February 1902 Fducated in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack At present 
in charge of the Judiciary in the State 

Pattavet Promode Chandra Deb, second son of the Ruler and 
Revenue Minister 


Secretary Babu J Mishra 
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HANA DEVLI 
DARBAR SHREE WALA 
AMRA LAXMAN, the 

present ruler of Thanadevh, 
(Western Kathiawar Agency) 
belongs to the Jaitam: branch 
of the Wala Kathis 

Born 28th November 1895 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Succeeded to the Gadi On 
12th May 1922 

Thanadevlh is the premier 
State of the Wala branch of 
the Kathi clan It was separa 
ted from the Taluka of Jetpur 
in about 1890 A D 

The Darbar Saheb exercises 
full civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over his subjects Hetakes 
keen interest 1n the admuinis- 
tration of the State He 15 
readily accessible to all those who seek redress from him He has the 
welfare of his subjects at his heart and his keen devotion to duty has 
won for him their love and affection 


A fully equipped new hospital with provision for indoor patients 
1s In course of construction There are altogether thirteen schools 
including Middle and Vernacular Education 1s imparted free through- 
out the State 


The cultivators are given permanent occupancy rights over their 
holdings and full ownership over properties 1s allowed to other subjects 
as well Ariears of revenue amounting to Rs 25 000 were remitted 
on New Year’s day A remission of Ans 6 1n the rupee is granted 
to those who are ready to pay up their past debts 

Hew-apparent K S Ramawara_ I ducated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot and Mayo College, Ajmcr Hes at present receiving 
education under a competent private tutor 

Second Son K S GIGAWAIA 

Avea of the State 117 32 square mules 

Population 16,005 as per 1931 census 

Revenue Ks 350,000 





CHIEF OFFICIALS. 
Chief Karbhare Mr Barusyal G Patwari 
Huzuy Secretary Mr Kusumrat J Drwan, BA,IT B 
Nyayadms Mr N I. PAREKH 
Chief Medical Oficer DR M D Latuticara MB, BS 
Superintendent of Police MR RAWATWALA 
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ONK: His HIGHNEssS 

SAID-UD-DAULAH WAZIR- 

UL-MuLK NawaB Hariz 
SIR MOHAMMED SaapDat ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR SOWLAT-I- 
Junc, G.C.I.E., Nawab of 
Tonk State (Rajputana), is 
an Afghan of the Buner tribe 
known as Salarzie. 

Born: 1879. 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H. H. Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. 

Educated : Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar. 

Area of State: 2,553 square 
miles. 





Population : 317,360 according to census of 1931. 
Revenue : Rs, 23,00,000, Salute: 17 guns. 


During His Highness’ rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced in the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court. 


The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of the State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows :— 


President: His HIGHNESS THE NAWAB SAHIB BAHADUR. 


Vice-President and Finance Member : Major R. R. Burnett, 


O.B.E., IA. 

Home Member : KHAN Banapur Sz. Monn. ABDUL TAWWAB 
KHAN. 

Judicial Member : KHAN BAHADUR SHEIKH RAHIM BUKSH, 
O.B E. 


Revenue Member -: M. Su11kit GHULAM MoHD. BAHAUDDIN. 


Secretary : M. Hamip Ifusain, B.A. 
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RAVANCORE: Js 
HIGHNESS SRI 
PADMANABHA DASA 

VANCHI Pata SiR Rama 
VARMA KULASEKHARA 
KIRITAPATI MANNEY SULTAN 
MAHARAJA RajA RAMARAJA 
BAHADUR SHAMSHER JANG, 
G.C.I.E, Maharaja of 
Travancore. 


Born: 7th November Ig12. 

Ascended: The Musnad 
1st September 1924. 

Invested with Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931. 

Educated: Privately. 

Hew : His HiIGHNEss 


MARTANDA VARMA ELAYA 
RAJA. 


His Hicunrss 1s CoLonei-1n-Cuter of the Travancore State 
Forces. 


Travancore is one of the largest Indian States in South India 
under the Political control of the Government of India. It is 
bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian Sea. Travancore has an area of 7,625 square miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is 5,095,973. 
The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 1,000 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of age is 289. 
For males the figures are 408 per 1,000, and for females 168. 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative. The government of the country 
is conducted in the name and under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja. There is a legislature consisting of an Upper 
and a Lower House, with a majority of elected members and 
possessing large legislative and financial powers and powers of 
interpellation. 

The Dewan is His Highness’ sole minister, 

Revenue: RS. 2,42,16,000. 

Salute: 19 guns, local 21 guns. 

Dewan: Kuan Banapur Nawas SiR MoyaMMAD HABIBU- 

UL-LAH SaHIB Banavor, K.C.S.1., K.CI.E., Kr., LL.D. 
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Btsi AM A SAMARA- 
BIJOYEE MANAMAHODAYA 
PANCHA SRIJUK1A MAHARAJA 
MANIKYA SIR Birr’ SBIKRAM 
KISHORE DLB BARMAN 
BaHapurR, KC SI, Maharaja 
of Tripura Caste: Kshattriya, 
(Ghandravansi) 
Born toth August, 1908 
Succeeded to the Gadt On 
the death of his father, H H the 
late Maharaja Birendra Kishote 
Deb Barman Bahadur on 13th 
August, 1923, and was invested 
with full administrative powers 
on the 19th August 1927 
Married On the 16th 
January, 1929, the = sixth 
daughter of the late Maharaja 
Sir Bhagabati Prasad Singh 
Saheb _— Bahadur, KCIE, 
K BE of Balrampur (Oudh), and on her death in November 1930, 
married, for the second time, the eldest daughter of Capt HH 
the Mahendra Maharaja Sir Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, KCSI, 
K CIE, Maharaja of Panna (C1) Has one son and one daughter 
Hew Apparent Maharaj) Kumar Srila-Snyut Karit Bikram 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur 
Area of the State 4,116sq miles Permanent Salute 13 Guns 
Population 3,82 450 (1931 Census) 
Revenue (including Zeniundaries) Rs. 30,£0,000 
Capital AGARTALA, a pretty and well-laid town, 5 mules 
from Akhaura Jn (AB Rly) 
Recreation Tennis, shooting, big-game hunting 
The Maharaja Saheb takes keen interest in administrative affairs, 
public works and Development and has extensively toured in India 
and abroad 


"T'pien His HIGHNESS 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 
Ministery MANYARBARA Rat J C Stn Banapur, BA, BCS (Retd) 
Chief Secretary to His Highness MANYABARA RANA BoODHJUNG 
BaANaADuUR, FRGS 
Private Secretary to His Highness f DEWAN SAHEB K Dutt, MA, 
and Dewan of the Household BL,MRAS,FR Econ S 
Chref Staff Officer Lt.-Cor. O C Putirzy, IA (Retd) 
Chief Judge Mr J M Das, BL 
Chief Medical Oficey DR M M Majyumpar, LMS 
State Engineer’ Mr J N BuApuri, BA, BE, etc 
Senior Naib Dewan’ Mr S © Des Barman, MA, (Harvard ) 
Naw Dewans: J THAKUR KAMINI KuMAR SINGH (Rev Dept ) 
Mr J N Muitter (Forests ) 
Superintendent of Police’ Rat SAHEB A K GUPTA 
Commandant of the State Forces' Major Kumar D M Des BARMAN 
BAHADUR 
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DAIPUR: His 
HIGHNISs MAaHA- 
RAJAHDHIRAJ 

MAHARANA SHRFE_ SIR 
BHUPAL SINGHJI 
BAHADUR, GCSI, Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 


Born: 22nd February 
1884. 


Marned. First to the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910. After her 
demise, to the daughtcr 
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of the Thakur of Achhrol in Jaipur in February 1g11 
and then to the daughter of the Thakur of Khudala in 


Marwar in January 1928. 


Educated. Privately. 


Area of the State. 12,753 square miles. 
Population. 1,566,910. 


P2»maneni Salute’ 19 guns, 


STATE ADMINISTRATION. 
Musahib Ala Raj Mewar: 


Local 21 guns. 


Ks. 60,00,000. 


DEWAN BAHADUR PANDIT DHARAM NARAINJI, M.A., 


Bar-at-Law. 


Ministers : 


P, C. CHatrery!, Esg., AND TE] SrnHA MEHTA, EsoQ., 


B.A., LL.B. 


34 
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ADIA: DaRBAR SHREE 

\ SURAGWALA, the Ruling 

Chief of Vadia State 
in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency (Western India 
States) He comes of a 
high and ancient lineage and 
is a member of the Virani 
Branch of the illustrious Kathi 
Clan from which this Province 
has taken its name. 

Born: On the 15th March 
1904. 

Succeeded : To the Gadi in 
1930 and assumed the reins of 
the State Administration on 
the 7th September 1930. 

Educated: Privately under the 
supervision ofa competent tutor. 

Married: In t1gz2t to A. S. 
Kunvarbaisaheb, the present 
Rani Saheba and has two daughters and two sons. 


Heir-apparent: Yuvaraj Shree Krashnakumar. Aged about 5 
years. Born in 1931. 


Rule of Primogeniture governs the succession. 
Area: 90 square miles. Population ;: 15,000. 
Revenue: Rs. 2,50,000, 





Education is imparted free in the State—Medical relief is given 
free to all irrespective of caste and creed —Child Marriage Restriction Act 
is applied to the State—-Liquor is strictly prohibited—The Farmers are 
protected by the special Rules akin to the Deccan Agriculture Relief 
Act—A State Village Bank is opened for the convenience of the farmers. 
At very low interest Loans are also given to the merchants to 
facilitate Commerce. A new State Hospital with a Tower Clock has 
been built in Vadia which is one of the best buildings in the State. 
There are many mdustrial concerns in Vadia and the recent addition 
is a match factory. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Karbhari: Mr. LaxmicHanpn K. Menta, B.A., LLB., 
ADVOCATE, 

Nyayadhish: Mr. SAvaILaL G. DHOLAKIA. 
Chief Medical Officer: Mr. KHopipas J. Pancno.y, L.C.P:S. 
Bank Manager & Office Superiniendent : Mr. HATHIBHAI R. VANK. 
Private Secretary: Mr. RamBuatr D. Pater. 
Treasury Officer: Mr. PANACHAND BHAWAN SANGANI. 
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ANERA_~ Rata Amar 
SINGHJI of Banera Istatc 
(Rayputana) bclongs to 

the Sisodia Clan of the Udaipur 
House 


Born 2nd August 1886 


Marred To the sister of the 
Maharaja of Surguja 


The founder of the family was 
Raja Bhimsinghyi I son of 
Maharina Raysinghji I who 
according to his fathers wishes 
gave up wl his mghts to the 
gadi of Udaipur in favour of 
his younger brother Maharana 
Jaisinghy:) Raya Bhimsinghy 
rendered meritorious services 
in the battle against the then 
Moghal Emperor and thc battles 
of the Deccan and he was 
later enlisted as a Mansabdar 
and honoured with thc title of Raya by the Moghal Court The present 
Raja Amarsinghy: of Banera 1s cluventh in descent after Raja 
Bhimsingh)1 


The Raja Saheb has improved the admmustration of the Estate 
on modern lines Revenue settlement his bcen made and arrears of 
the cultivators amounting to threc lacs of rupecs have been remitted 
To help cultivators there 15 an Agnicultursts Bink and new tanks are 
also constructed There 1s one middle school 4nd scveral other schools 
in the Raj to spread education and liberal scholarships are awarded to 
those who go out for higher studies = In the town of Bancra there 1s a 
Hospitil with an indoor paticnts waid attached to it where thousands 
of patients are treated yearly Free medical aid 15 afforded to the poor 
and travelling compounders distribute mcdicincs in the villages 


The Raja Saheb 15 a member of the Mihcndraj Sabha the Rajput 
Hitkaran1 Sabha and the Kshitriya Vidyi Paichaum Sabha He 
was also a member of va1ious impolitant commissions 





The Rajya Saheb pays an ofhual visit during Dasscri cvcry year to 
H H The Maharana of Udaipur who comes to reccive him outside the 
City Gatc and there are certain special priviluges enjoyed only by 
Banera House 

Hey Apparent RATKUMAR PRATAISINCINJT He has passed 
the Diploma | vaminition and assists his futher im idmuimstiation 
Rykumirs Minsinghy: ind Gumansnghy arc his otha sons 

Ihe House of Banera his had matrimoniil wlances with such 
States as Jaipur Jodhpur Bikaner Kwotah Bundt Idat, ctc 


Area of the Lstate 250 squate mules 
Population =: 28, 115 1n 1931 
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BIRENDRA Kant SING 
OF BHINGA Raj. 
Born 25th SeptemLer 1881. 
Educated* at the Colvin 
Taluqdar’s College, Lucknow 
Dunng his eally age he took 
heen interest in sports and won 
sevelal prizes in tent pegging 
and riding He alsu won a 
silver mcdal for good conduct 


In 1926 the Estate came in 
possession of his revered 
father Raja Rajendra Bahadur 
Singh who led a retircd and pious 
hfe, and delegated all his 
powers and authonty to the 
present Raja He 1s eighth in 
descent from the founder of the 
Ray. 

Raja Birendra Kant Singh 
was a Honorary Magistrate and Vice-President of Bhinga Nottficd 
Area Committee for sevcral years when it was an official Committee 
He ts very sympathetic towards his tenants and takes ercat intercst 
in their welfare is kcen devotion tu duty has won for him the love 
and affection of his tenants During the famine of 1929 and 1933 
he opened sevcral rcief ccntres in the Estate He has donated scvecral 
thousand rupees towards Educational Institutions and Charitalle 
Dispensaries Several poor and deserving students receive scholarships 
from him = On the occasion of the celebration of His late Majesty's 
Silver Jubilce he relieved the burden of his tenants by remitting their 
rents ainounting to about Ks 52,000 He also made a liberal contni- 
bution to the Jubilee Fund The construction of a Club House and a 
memorial 1n front of his palace in mcmory of his revered father besides 
other buildings of public utility are among the benevolent works of 
the present Raja Saheb 

The Rajas of Bhinga belong to the Bishen clan of Kshatriyas who 
trace their origin from the devotee Mayur Bhatta Un Oudh there 
are thirtecn Chiefs of this clan, with the Raja of Mayhowl: in Gorakhpur, 
as thar avowed head It 1s more than three hundred years since 
Pratap Mal, the second son of Raja U11p Mal of Majhowll, at the instance 
of the then ruling power, came and settled mm Oudh and founded the 
Gonda Raj, Mansingh who was the third in descent from the founder, 
had the title of Maharaja conferred on him by the Emperor Akbar 
and he was also granted the privilege of creating twenty-two Rayas by 
placing the tilak on their forchead Ram Singh, the third in descent 
from Mansingh, had two sons and the younger: Bhawam Singh was the 
founder of Bhinga Ray 


Raja Uda1 Pratap Singh, seventh in descent from Bhawant Singh, 
enhanced the reputation of the Estate by his benevolent acts He 


Bear: ESTATE: Raja 
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was one of the few Taluqdars who was granted the privilege of private 
interviews with the Viceroy of India and the Royal Princes of England 
when visiting Lucknow In 1887 the Government of India presented 
him with a cannon He was exempted from the operations of the 
Arms Act and from personal attendance in courts Raja Udaipratap 
Singh retired from active public hife in 1895 He was very lberal and 
philanthropic Even after his retirement he endowed to} lakhs of 
rupces for the Hewett Kshatriya High School Benares, together with 
a further expenditure of 3} lakhsin land and buildings The foundation 
stone of this building was laid by the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
U P who 1m the course of his address remarked ‘‘ Though the public 
and the Government are the poorer for his withdrawal from wordly 
affairs in the conduct of which in his younger days he distinguished 
himself, we can rejoice that 1n his retirement his interest in the well 
being of the community to which he pelongs remains as great as ever 
and that he has out of his bounty given so largely towards 1ts ameliora- 
tion “ Thename of Raya Udai Pratap Singh of Bhinga will remain 
a household word among the Kshatriyas for whom he has done so much, 
as well as among those membors of other communities who admure 
an upught life full of good and benevolent dceds 


Another of his notable benefaction was the foundation in 1808 of 
an Anathalaya or asylum at Benares for the maintenance, irrespective of 
caste or creed, of persons afflicted with or rendcred helpless by age or 
bodily infirmity He also made numerous other public contributions 
amounting to nearly three lakhs of rupees, the chief among which are. 


Kshatriya Upkarini Mahasabha— Rs 35 000, ‘‘ Kshatriya Mitra ”’ 
Rs 35 000, for founding Bhinga Ray Kshatuya scholarship Its 80,000 , 
Ik.dward Scholarship Rs 30,000, Rs, 11 100 for sending a Kshatriya 
graduate to Oxford or Cambridge University , Rs 37 000 for a chantable 
dispensary, Rs 16 000 for a school, Rs 10,000 for Municipal and other 
works, Ks 7000 for famine iclef, Ro 5000 for the Cooper Bazar 
These were contnbuted for the bencht of the people of Bhinga, but 
his geneiosities were not confined to his own community or the tenants 
of hw Estate He contributed Rs 12,000 for the Loyall Hall at 
Bahraich, Rs 20,000 for the Colvin Institute at J ucknow, Ks 10 000 
for the Indian Relicf Funds, Rs 5,000 for the Medical College, Lucknow, 
and Ks 1,800 for the Nagri Pracharn Sabha at Benares 


Raya Udai Pratap Singh died in July 1913 and was succeeded by his 
wife Rani Murar1 Kumari Devi She followed the footsteps of her hus- 
band and contributed Rupees s1\ lakhs for raising the Hewett Kshatnya 
School to the intermediate standard and named it Uda: Pratap College 
after her husband She rendered valuable services to the British 
Government during the Great War 1n recognition of which she received 
a medal and Sanad from the local Government The title of Maharan1 
was also conferred on her She died in April 1926 and the estate came 
in possession of Rajya Rajendra Bahadur Singh brother of Raja Udat 
Pratap Singh and fither of the present Raja Sahch — Ile dicd on roth 
November 1933 The title of Raja is hereditary 

Address : Bhinga Raj, Dist Bahraich 
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HINAI RAJA KAL- 
YAN SINGH of Bhuinai 
Estate, Ajmer-Merwara, 

Rajputana 


Born  .2oth October 1913 


Succeeded To the Gadi on the 
6th October 1917, on the death 
of his father Raja Jagmal 
Singh and 1s the gth successo1 
to the Bhinai Ray 


Educated At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, where he 
studied for 12 years Having 
successfull, passed the Diploma 
Examination in April 1931, he 
studied for the Higher Diploma 
Examination for three years 
After receiving practical train- 
ing, he was invested with powers on 2oth October 1934 





The Raja Saheb takes very great interest in the adminis 
tration of the Estate The accounts and revenue branches have been 
reorganised on modein Iincs and for the completion of the Field Survey 
of the Estate the cxisting staff has been increased by new appointments 


Marned The 3rd daughter of the late Rao Raja Bahadur 
Shri Madho Singh, KC LF of Sika: in 1931 Has one daughter, 
born in Februatv, 1935 


Family History’ The rulers of this family are Rathore Rajputs 
descending from Kao Jodha, the founder of the city of Jodhpur 
(Marwar) Karamsen, the grandson of Kao Maldeo (1581), was the 
head of this family He came to Ajmer, and having by stratagem 
mmtoxicated Madha, the Chief of a band of Bhils, who ravaged the 
country near Bhina: slew him and dispersed his followers Fo1 this 
service Bhinai and seven other Parganas were bestowed upon him in 
Jagir by Emperor Akbar Subsequently, the title of Raja was besto- 
wed on Bhinar House 1n 1783 by the then rule: of Jodhpur as a reward 
for military service The head of this house 1s the premier Raja of the 
district 


Annual Revenue Over Rs fF 00,000 
Avea 122 square miles 


Recreation : Polo, Squash and Hockey 
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INAJPUR: Tar Hon’sie 
MAHARAJA JAGADISH 
Naty Ray, F.R.S.A,, 

of Dinajpur. | 


Born : December 28th, 1894. 


Educated : At the Hindu School 
and Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and has also had 
military training. 


The Maharaja Saheb was for 
several years the Chairman of 
both the District Board and 
Municipality of Dinajpur. He 
18 a Vice-President of the 
British Indian Association and 
President of the East Bengal 
Landholders’ Association. He 
was elected a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council in 
1930 and became nominated : 
as a member of the Council of State in 1933. His speeches in the 
Council always breathe.an air of freedom from fear or favour. 





Raja Ganesh, the ostensible founder of the Dinajpur Raj, defeated 
the Mussalman ruler of Bengal and occupied the mussnad in, the begin- 
ning of the 15th century. The Raj descended in 1642 from the Dutta 
family of Ganesh to Raja Sukdev Ray, a scion of Ghosh family, forming 
part of the same class of Kayasthas. Sukdev's son Prannath was 
given the title of Maharaja Bahadur by Emperor Aurangzeb, and his 
grand-son Ramnath obtained it as a hereditary distinction in 1745. 
Maharaja Bahadur Radhanath’s sanad was given under the hand and 
seal of the first British Governor-General of Bengal. Shyammohini, 
the talented widow of Maharaja Taraknath, received the title of 
Maharani, and her son Maharaja Bahadur Sir Girija Nath Ray, K.C.LE., 
left the gadz in 1919 to his son, the present Maharaja. 


The great temple of Kantanagar on the Dinajpur-Darjeeling 
Road—which Dr. Buchanan visited between 1807 and 1814 and declared 
as ‘‘ by far the finest in Bengal,’’—was built by the Maharaja Bahadurs 
Prannath and Ramnath Ray. Maharaja Jagadish Nath is a devoted 
Vaishnab and observes all customs and practices of the family with 
considerable veneration for the past. | 


Son and heir: MAHARAJ-KUMAR JALADHI NATH Ray. 
Revenue Secretary : Banu NALINI MOHON SINHA. 
Private Secretary : MR, SUDHANSU BOSE. 

Home Address: Dinajpur Rajbati, E.B.R. 

Calcutta Residence: P 210, Russa Road. 
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HU7NAVI THE Hon 
ALHADJ NAWAB 
BAHADUR SIR 

ABDELKERIM ABU AHMED 
Kuan of Dilduar Kt Born 
25th August 1872 
Married in 1894 Nawab Be- 
gum Lady Saidennessa Khanum 
One son and four daughters 
Educated at St Peter s School 

Exmouth, Devonshire Wren 
and Gurncys Institution in 
London Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany) At an 
e uly age he was sent to a Public 
School in Fngland Appeared 
in the ICS Fxamuination in 
1890 =He has travelled almost 
all over the Continent of Furope 
where a number of years was 
spcnt in studying the indigenous 
institutions in Trance Germany and Italy He knows French 
German and Itahan languages 

He returned to India in 1894 and settled in his estates handed 
down by his ancestor Fatehdad Khan (shuznin of thc Lohan clan who 
succeeded his brother Osman Khan Ghuznin Lohan: the last 
independent Chieftain of Rengal Represcntcd the whole of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam in the old Imperial Legislative Council 
1909 12 and the Muslims of Bengal in the Viceroy s Council 1913 16 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act 1925 Chairman Bengal Provincial 
simon Committee 1928 and General Chairman All India Provincial 
simon Committecs 1929 Member Executive Council of Governor of 
Bengal 192y 34. Muniste1 of Government of Bengal in 1924 and 1927 
Was instrumental in saving the historic town of Sirajygunge from 
engulfment by river Initiated a “ Waterways Trust ’”’ for Bengal 
and many other far reaching constructive works 1n a!l the Government 
Departments under his charge some of which are now bearing fruit 

In 1913 he went ona political mission to the late Ex King Hossain 
of the Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syna to enquire into the 
question of Pilgrim Traffic In 1931, he visited as State Guest the Court 
of King Ibn Saud of the Hedjaz and Nejd and thereafter travelled 
extensively in Sudan Egypt Palestine Syria and Iraq in order to study 
immgation problems and other matters connected with the constitution 
of those countries He is writing a memoir of his tours which will be 
illustrated with photographs taken by his son Alhad) Mr ISK 
Ghuznavi, BSc who accompanied him 

Publications ‘Pilgrim Traffic to the Hedjaz and Palestine 
(1913)’, ‘' Muslim Education in Bengal ", “ The Working of the 
Dyarchial System in Bengal (1928), ” etc 

Address Lohan Manor, P O Lohanisagardighi, Mymensigh, 
Bengal, North House, P O  Dilduar, Mymensingh, Bengal, 
Club Calcutta Club, Calcutta 
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sir Mohammad Ejaz Rasul 

Khan, Kt, Csi, 
Taluqdar of Jehangirabad, Dt 
Barabank:, India 


J si Moti RABAD Raja 


Born 28th June 1886, Son of 
Sheikh Fida Rasul Khan Saheb 


Educated Colvin Taluqdars’ 
College , at home 


Membcr, U P _ Legislative 
Council since 1921, Member, 
Legislative Assembly for one 
term, First Non official Chaur- 
man of District Board, Bara- 
bank: for onc full term, Hono- 
rary Magistrate and Honorary 
Munsif, Life Vice-Patron of Red 
Cross Society , Vice-President, 
British Indian Association,Oudh, 
India, Elected President, Bntish Indian Association, Oudh (1935), 
Member of Court and Executive Committee of Lucknow University , 
President of the Art and Craft School for 6 years, Member of the 
Advisory Board of Court of Wards for about 15 yeais , Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Lucknow Zoological Garden, Awarded 
a Sanad for services in connection with War Loans, has contnbuted 
generously to appeals for works of publi or philanthropic interest 
the chef among which are To the Pmnce of Wales Memorial, 
Iucknow, Sir Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, 
The Lucknow University, Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund, 
Aligarh University for Marrs Scholarship, Endowed a Hospital at 
Jehangirabad, Offered relief to the tenants of his Estate involving 
a reduction in rentals since 1932, Donation to the Takmuil-ul-Tib 
(Unam1) College, Lucknow, Jo His Majesty’s Thanksgiving Fund, 
Established Arabic School at Jehangirabad, To Dufferin Hospital 
Fund, To the Behar Earthquake Rehef Fund, Io His Majesty's 
Silver Jubilee Fund (general) and made large remissions to his tenants , 
To the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund 





Raja hereditary title, vide F D Notification dated 22nd June 
1897. 


Recreations Tennis, Polo and Shooting 


Address: P O Jehangirabad, District Barabanhi and Jehangira- 
bad Palace, Lucknow, U P India Telephone Lucknow Exchange 
37 Club. United Service Club. 
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OGENDRA SINGH, 

Sir, KT., comes from 

an old military family of 

the Amritsar district—is 
also a Taluqdar of Oudh. 


Born: On the 25th of 
May 1877. 


Educated: Privately at 
home. 


From early life he has 
been interested in agricul- 
tural development, educa- 


tion and social reform. Under the guidance of the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari and Mr. George Chesney of the 
‘Pioneer’, he began regular contributions to the press, and 
his writings attracted notice. He occupied his leisure 
hours in writing, reading and riding. Early in life he 
was called upon to work as a Minister for the young 
Maharaja of Patiala. Lord Hardinge spoke of Sir 
Jogendra Singh in high terms in a speech which he 
made at a dinner in Patiala. After about 24 years in 
Patiala, he returned to agriculture again. He joined the 
Council of State when it was first constituted. In the 
meanwhile, he wrote several books and edited East and 
West and was President of the Sikh Educational Con- 
ference and Member of the Indian Sugar Committee, 
the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, Sandhurst 
Committee and many provincial Committees in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. In 1926 he became 
Minister of Agriculture in the Punjab—an office which 
he still holds. 
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ATAGADA FSTATES 
Raja SRI RAMACHANDRA 
MARDARAJ DLO of Khallikote 


K “atacapa’ Fs AND 


Born January 1900 His 
father, the late Raja Hamhara 
Mardaraj Deo belonged to the 
Rana family of the Solar 
Dynasty and was famous for 
his philanthropic works munifi- 
cent gifts and steady loyalty to 
Government He endowed the 
college at Berhampore with a 
lakh of rupees presented to the 
Berhampore Municipality a 
spacious Town Hall and was 
the founder and patron of the 
Khallikote College He earned 
the title of Raja in recognition 
of his good public service The 
move for the creation of a 
separate province for the Oriyas omginated with Raja Harihara 
Mardaraj Deo 





Educated At the Newington Institution and the Madras 
Christian College 


The Estates of Khallikote and Atagada are the richest in the 
Ganjam District The Raja Saheb has been able to annex a new 
property called the Biridi Estate this year He occupies various 
posts of trust and responsibility both in the district and outside it 
He 1s a member of the Madras Legislative Council and President of the 
District Board of Ganjam and the Ganjam Landholders Association 
and he has rendered distinct services to the District He represented 
the Madras Presidency and gave valuable evidence at the Indian 
Auatllary Force and Territorial Force Committees in 1924 He was 
Lieutenant in the Indian Jerritonal lorce for about 4 years The 
young Raya holds advanced and broad views on social religious and 
political matters and while at the College rendered immense service 
during the famme in 1919 He1sakeen huntsman and a good Shikari 


The Raja Saheb gave very effective and sound evidence before 
the O’Donnell Committee appointed to enquire into the possibilities 
of having a separate province for the Onyas He was invited for 
the 3rd Round Table Conference and also to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee 


The Title of Raja (personal) was conferred in June 1929, and 
in appreciation of the Rajya Sahebs public werk this title was 
made hereditary by the Governor-General in 1934 which he rightly 
deserved 
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ISHUN PERSHAD— 
RajJa-I-RAJAYAN, MAHA- 
' RAJA BAHADUR, 
n \v YAMIN+rUS-SULTANAT, SIR, 
GCIE, HtrReEpITARY PLsH- 
KAR, Prime Minister from 
I90I to I912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November 1926 


Born 28th January, 1864, 
direct descendant of Maha- 
raja Chandoolal, the first 
Hyderabad Statesman to have 
realised the importance of 
alliance between his sovereign, 
the Nizam, andthe Bnitish 
Power and who laid down the 
tradition for charity and 
philanthropy in the family Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House He was educated 
first at the Nizam’s College and then privately in Persian 
and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Sufism Under 
the nom-de-plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and im Persian, mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts 
He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu 
Besides literature, his present hobby 1s sketching, particularly 
landscapes 1n water colours Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mal, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbar According to the tradition of the House 
and the custom of intermarriages inaugureted by Akbar, Maha- 
raja Sir Kishun Pershad has marred both Hindu and Moham- 
madan ladies. 


Hew: RajyA BaHapur KHaja PERSHAD also called Raja 
BAHADUR ARJUN KUMAR. 


Born: 17th May 1914. 
Avea of the Jagiy * 490 square miles 
Population: 1,23,691. 


The Jagir consists of 8 Talugas with 196 villages and has the 
Sessions powers as well as full powers 1n civil. 


Revenue: Rs 10,16,003. 
Mr. GuNDE Rao 1s the Estate Secretary and Session Judge. 
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RISHNAMACHARIAR, 
K RaJA Bawapur G BA 
BT, Dewan Bahadur 

(1918), Rajya Bahadur (1y25) 
Retired President of H L H 
the Nizam s Judicial Committee 
Landholder and Advocate 
Madras and Hyderabad High 
Courts, and Member  Legisla 
tive Assembly 

Fducated Trichinopoly and 
Madras 

Enrolled as Vakil, Madras 
High Court March 18yo, 
practised as Vakil in Hyde 
rabad and Secunderabad till 
1913 Was appointed Gov 
ernment pleader and Public 
Prosecutor at the Residency in 
1904 Was nominated non official member of the Hyderabad Legislative 
Council for three successive terms (6 years) appointed Advocate 
General, then Secretary to Government, Legislative Department I egal 
Adviser to H IT H the Nizam s Government and President Judicial 
Committee 1n 1913 Was the joint author along with the late Hor 
musjee and Sir Alilmam of the Constitution of Hyderabad under 
which the Government 1s at present working Keprescnted Hyderabad 
in the Sub Committee of the Chamber of Princes 1918 Was appointed 
President of the Hyderabad Factory Commission Retired in 1924 
Fntered the Legislative Assembly during thc elections of 1930 and took 
a prominent part in the support of orthodox views and 1esisting all 
anti religious and anti social Bills He was the leader of the Centre 
Party in the Legislative Assembly and was invited by His Majesty s 
Government to join the Committees on Reserve Bank and the Statu- 
tory Railway Authority but could not for reasons of health and religion 
gotoEngland He took keen interest on agricultural and Land Revenue 
questions and was unanimously elected President of the Rural group in 
the Assembly which he formed in 1934 He 1s now the acknowledged 
leader of the entire orthodox community in India 





Address Hyderabad House, Snrangam , Osmania Royal Avenue, 
Hyderabad, Deccan 
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UMAR GOPIKA ROMON 
ROY or DEWAN MANIK- 
CHAND ESTATE 15 the 

only son of the late Rajya Girish 
Chandra Roy Bahadur of 
Sylhet —8th successor of the late 
Rayan Rajaram, first Governor 
of the Province of Sylhot after 
the Moghul annexation of Bengal 
unde: Akbar theGreat The pre- 
deccssors of Rar Rayan Dewan 
Rajaram came to Bengal with 
Raja Man Singha, the Com 

manderin Chicf of Emperor 
Akbar as mulhtary officers 

After the annexation of Bengal 
they stayed at Ray Mohal with 
the Moghul Army Theancestral 
home of Rai Rayan Rajaram 
was originally at Jodhpur in 
Rajputana From Raj Mohal 
the services of the father of Rai 
Rayan Rajaram was requisitioned by the Subedar of Bengal. After 
the annexation of the Province of Sylhot (now Sylhet) from Raja 
Gour Govinda, Rajaram was first sent from Murshidabad as Dewan 
(the Governoi1) with the title of Rai Rayan He was succeeded by 
his son Rai Rayan Mukut Malla who was Dewan of the Province till 
his death During the regime of Rai Rayan Dewan Manikchand of the 
most illustnous fameand the 4th in descent, the whole of the Province 
of Sylhot was handed over to Capt R Lindsay, thethen Polhtical Agent 
of the East India Company on the 12th January 1778 and his son 
Dewan Muranchand acted as Dewan under the Company Dewan 
Muranchand was succeeded by his daughter and then by her son 
Rajya Ginsh Chandra Koy Bahadur who was the pioneer of Education 
and Tea Plantation in this part of the country He founded first the 
Girish Middle English Schoolin 1876 and the Murarichand Collegiate 
School in 1886 The School was named afterwards Raj Ginsh 
Chandra High School He was the founder of Gour Charan Mazumdar 
and Brojosundari Choudhuran: Memorial Wards in memory of his 
illustrious parcnts in the Government Charitable Dispensary, Sylhet 
Rajya Ginsh Chandra Roy died in April 1907 and was succeeded by 
his only son Kuma: Gopika Romon Roy 

Born in August 1890 

Educated. Muranchand Collegiate School, Sylhet, which was 
founded by his father. 

Marrted first Kumranm Sucharu Bala Roy Choudhuran in 1911 
and secondly on the 6th June 1920 to the illustnous Kumrani Shuruchi 
Bala Roy Choudhuran 

Life Member, Governing Body of the Muranchand College, Sylhet. 
President, Goveining Body, Raja Ginsh Chandra High School, Sylhet. 
President, Governing Body, bhic High School, Kanmgany, etc. 
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Member, Calcutta Literary Society. Author of ‘‘ Jugabatar Sree 
Krishna,’’ ‘‘ My Expcriences in the Indian Politics ’’ and several other 
Dramas. Chairman, Sylhet Municipality, 1923. He was awarded a 
gold medal and a certificate for his histnonic talents in the Sylhet 
Exhibition in 1923 from Government; also received numerous gold 
medals from the Calcutta and Sylhet public as a dramatist. Elected un- 
contested to the Assam Legislative Council, 1929. Ex.-Officio President, 
Surma Valley Landholders’ Association, from 1930. Membcr, Bengal 
Landholders’ Association. Only delegate fiom Assam Landholders to 
All-India Landholders’ Deputation to the Viceroy, New Delhi, 1930. 
Presided over Sylhet Local Bodies Conference, 1930. Elected uncontest- 
ed to the Legislative Assembly, 1931-34. Hecarricd the Assam-Bengal 
Railway non-official Resolution unanimously which was unique of its 
kind in the History of the Assembly. 

Donor and _ contributor of Kumrani Shuruchi Bala Roy 
Rs. 25,000 to King Edward Choudhurani, wife of Kumar Goni- 
Memorial Fund; duringtheGreat ka Romon Roy, daughter of late 
War 1914-1918 he contributed Rs. Mr. Kajendra Narayan Choud- 
1,000 to the War | hury, Bar-at- 
Rehef Fund and Law, Zemuindar, 
Rs. 1,000 to the Mechpara, Assam 
Our Day Fund; and Ex. M.L.C., 
and Rs. 25,000 to Assam and late 
the Sylhet Cachar Pranula Sundari 
Flood Rehef Fund. Choudhurani — of 
A Ward has been Bagribari, Assam. 
established in the Born in 1901. 
ulustriocus name educated in, 
of his mother Kani Diocesan College, 
Prosannamayee Calcutta. Passed 
Roy Choudurani the Intermediate 
in Mitford Hos- Examination in 
pital, Dacca. He Arts at the Cal- 
built a flight of cutta University 
stairs in memory in the year 1920. 
of his mother for She is the only 
convenience of the authoress in 
pilgrims in the Assam and = has 
insurmountable written in Bengali 
Chandmath Hills sevcral novels 
in Sitakunda, . and short stories 
Chittagong Divi- . which were pub- 
sion. He Haina ali ae nl a a ney lished in Calcutta. 
ned the Muran- Donor of Rs, 
chand Collegetill it was provincia- 10,000 for founding a Maternity 
hsed and Raja Girish Chandra Homein Kanmgany Sub-Division. 
High School till it was takenupby Organiser of several beneficial 
the Government as Aided School, Organisations in the District. 





Only son and heir: Kumar Gourish Chandra Roy. 
Address :—Rajbati, Sylhet. 
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UREISHY RAFIUSHAN 
IFTIKHARUL MuLk, KHAN 
BaHaDuR, Lt-CoLt, Haj 

MagpooL Hassan, MA, LLB, 
Minister for Law and _ Justice, 
Bahawalpur Government and 
Minister in-Waiting to H H ‘The 
Nawab Ruler Bahadur, Bahawalpur 
State, belongs to a_ respectable 
family of the Kureish of Arabia 
Though hailing originally from the 
Mccrut District his anccstois had 
long settled in the State before he 
was born at Bahawalpurin 1900 

He received his early education in 
the State and later on joined the 
Muslim T niversity, Aligarh, where 
he passed his MA, LLB in 1925 

From his earhest childhood he 
exhibited traits which gave promise 
of his future career 

His personal magnetism made itsclf felt in the sphere of his employ- 

ment whcre he won the goldcn opinions of his colleagues as well as 
the ruler undc1 whom he sc1ved ~=He began his career in 1925 when 
he joined the personal staff of Ils Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur 
of Bahawalpur as an Aid de Camp = J3ut, it did not take long to dis 
cover that the young incumbent had in him the makings of a capable 
administrator Accordingly in 1927 he was piomotcd to the rank 
of Assistant Military Secretary But this was only a stepping stone, 
as in January 1930 he was given the combined otfice of the Private 
and Military Secretary with the additional charge of the portfolios 
of Education and Municipalities, and was subsequently, raised to the 
status of Minister in Wasting 

In 1932 he paid a vasit to Pngland and other Western countries 

in company with If1s Ilighness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur— a visit 
which he repcated again in 1935 The beautiful volume in which he 
has chronicled the impressions of his first rtinerary 15 an cloquent 
testimony of his gicat powers of observation and expression He has 
also becn to the Near L ast and performed the holy pilgrimage 

Recently, his services to the State have been 1ecognised by the 

Government by the giant of the title of Khan Bahadur, which 15 the 
first distinction of its hind to be conferred upon a purely Ruyasti 
Vizier in the State He 1s also the recipient of many decorations and 
distinctions from the Statc, and 15 a member of the Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh and His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadut's 
representative in the Senate of the Punjab University 

During the 6 ycars of his incumbency he has intioduced many 

useful administrative reforms in the departments under his control, 
particularly the Municipalities, which he has completcly reorganised 
He isa very capable and cflicrent administrator having won the highest 
praise of both the ruler and the ruled by his politeness, impartiality, 
and keen sympathy with the people of the State He 1s immense y 
popular with all classes of Ilis Highness s subjects 
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AITMADUDDOULA, 
VIQAR UL-MULK, NAWAB, 
sir, Kt, OBE, KB, Prime 
Minister, Patiala, is the eldest 
surviving son of the late IIon ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 
CSI, of Wah in the Attock 
District of the Punjab 
He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several 1m 
portant appointinents with con- 
spicuous success Has services 
were recognized by the grant 
of the Kings Pole Medal and 
the titles of Khan Bahadur 
and OBE, as also a grant 
of land from Government 
In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharaja 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Munister placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State In 1928 his merntorous services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of Nawab" which 
is NOW a rare distinction 
After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State Hus 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation to appoint 
the Nawab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards -- 
(1) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Vigar ul mulk, Nawab” and 
Tazim (Hereditary) 
(2) Jaguar and Biswedari yielding an annual income of Ks 51,000 
(Hereditaz y) 
(3) Cash reward of Rs 1,01 oco 
(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gad: (Masnad 1 Shahi), 
(Hereditary) 
(5) Khillat of Rs 1,700 on all Khullat occasions for him and 
his heirs 
He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parhamentary Jomt Select Committee 
In January, 1933 His Majesty the King-Lmperor conferred upon 
him the honour of Knighthood 
In October, 1934, His Highness confeired upon him the Honorary 
rank of General in recognition of meritorious services 
During the last ten years the Nawab Sahib has introduccd many 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
capable and effiuient administrator and a statesman of Ingh order 
His politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people of 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes of His 
Highness’s subjects 


| TAQAT HYAT KHAN 
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OHIUDDIN FAROQUY, 
NAwWAB, SIR, the only son 
of Kazi RAYAZUDDIN 

MUHAMMAD Faroguli, was born 
in the year 1891 and belongs to 
one of the few historic families of 
Bengal He 1s the eleventh in 
descent from Kazi Omar Shah 
Faroqul, a linea descendant of 
Hazrat Omar Faroqui, the second 
Khaltf of Arabia, who migrated 
to India and settled at Delhi He 
was sent out to Bengal as a mili- 
tary commander by Emperor 
Furrokhshiar and 1n recognition 
of his meritorious scrvices was 
given the grant of extensive 
Jaghi (rent-free-land) of two 
parganas in the district of Tip 
pera in ]3cngal and the orginal 
Sanad conferring the Jaghir by 
Emperor Furrokhshiar 1s still in the possession of Nawab Sit Mohiuddin. 


Kazi Aftabuddin Faroqui, the grandfather of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin, 
rendered great help to the Lmpire at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny His 
only son, Kazi Rayazuddin Muhammad Faroqu, the father of Nawab 
Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui, was recognised as the most influential Muham- 
madan leader and was highly respected by all communities, particularly 
for his extensive charities 

Nawab Sir Mohiuddin was educated at the Dacca College under the 
guardianship of Mr Archibald the Principal of the College Even from 
a comparatively early age he developed a spirit of public service and a 
love for public life 

He was the first non-official Chairman of the Tippera District Board, 
a Commissioner of the Comilla Municipality, Member of the Assam Ben- 
gal Railway Adviso:y Board, Member of the Dacca University Court, an 
Honorary Magistrate and a Member of the Governing Body of the 
Comilla College for several years before he entered the arena of 
politics As the Chairman of the Distiict Board, he took a very 
active interest in the matter of communications and the results of his 
endeavours in this dircction may now be seen in the improved roads 
and well-built bridges widcly spread over the district The Comulla 
Water Works and the Electric Supply, which have done inestimable 
benefit to the town, came into existence largely, f not absolutely, owing 
to the untiring efforts of the Nawab Sahib _ A service of immense 
value that he did, while in the District Board was the provision 
of rural water supply by boring tube-wells He encouraged the spread 
of education, higher and primary, in his district and 1t was he who 
was instrumental in raising the Comilla Victoria College from the 
second-grade to the first-grade institution that it 1s to-day. 


He has been a member of the Bengal Legislative Council since the 
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introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and was the non- 
official Chief Whip of the Council till he was appointed in 1929 Minister to 
the Government of Bengal in charge of Agriculture, Industries, Co- 
operation, Veterinary Department and Public Works It 1s a matter 
of no little honour and distinction that he was clected by the Bengal 
Legislative Council to represcnt the Province in the Provincial Simon 
Committec where his services were acknowledged with great apprecia- 
tion by the Rt Hon’blc Sir John Simon Nawab Sir Mohiuddin 1s the 
Leader of the House in the Council and this 15 perhaps the only and 
the first instance in the history of Provincial Councils that a Minister 
(who was returned as an elected member) has becn made the Leader 
The services that hc has given as the I cader of the House, to the 
country and the Government are woithy of his trained sagavity, 
mature experience and wide knowledge of men and matters 


As a Minister to the Government Nawab Sir Mohiuddin has given 
effect to a considerable number of measures which have already had, 
or are likely to have in future, far-reaching results in improving the 
conditions of agriculture and industry of the Province He introduced 
and successfully piloted the State Aid to Industries Act, a measure of 
great promise and usefulness inasmuch as it affords an opportunity 
to small and nascent industries to grow up with aid, as far as possible, 
from the Government Hus scheme for the relief of unemployment 
amongst educated middle-class young menis of great significance 
ands the first of 1ts kind since thc inauguration of the Keforms, intended 
to open up new avenues of employment through industrial develop- 
ment of the Province The United Provinces Unemployment Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Rt Hon’ble Sir Tey Bahadur Sapru, 
PC, KCSI, LLD, has in 1ts report many words of praise for the 
scheme He took steps to establish Co operative Land Mortgigce 
Banks for the relicf of agricultural indebtedness and his scheme 
for restriction in the cultivation of jute with a view to fetch a 
better income to the cultivators has been a measure of immense bene- 
fit He made serous endeavours to improve the animal husbandry of 
the Province and significant results are already available of the various 
agricultural researches taken up at his instance The scheme for the 
traming of detenus (persons detaimed for political reasons) in 
industrial and agricultural pursuits in order to afford them an 
opportunity to prove themselves useful citizens, 1s now having a tnal 
and its results are awaited with interest all over India The Water 
Hyacinth Bill, introduced in the last winter session of the Legislative 
Council, 15 hkely to be another measure of great importance, adding 
to the already numerous achievements of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin 

He enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the Pro- 
vince In recognition of his meritorious services and activities he was 
honoured with the title of ‘‘ Khan Bahadur” 1n 1924, with that of 
“Nawab” in 1932 On the New Year’s day, 1936, His Majesty late 
the King-Emperor conferred on him a Knighthood, a distinction which 
he richly deserved 

He marned Quatrina Sultana Zobeida, eldest daughter of the 
Hon’ble Alhadj Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdelkenm Ghuznav1, Kt, of 
Dilduar, Ex-Member of the Executive Council, Government of Bengal 
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AHMUDABAD ESTATE: 

RayA MUHAMMAD AMIR 

AHMAD KHAN, KHAN 
BAHADUR, RAJA OF 
MAHMUDABAD (Oupg#), is the 
scion of a very noble family, 
distinguished in all periods 
of Indian History for piety, 
highest ecclesiastical, military, 
and administrative positions 
and power, since his ancestor 
Qazi Nasrullah, Qazi-ul-quzat 
(1.e. Grand Qazi) of Baghdad 
came to India in the reign of 
Emperor Shahbuddin Ghori. 
He traces his descent direct 
from the first Caliph (Abu 
Baker). 

Mahmudabad is the premier 
Muslim Estate in Oudh. 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed it and bestowed a jewelled sword of 
Honour, Khalat and several pieces of jewellery which form the 
heirloom. 

Estate: The estate comprises of villages in Sitapur, Bara 
Banki, Kher! and Lucknow districts. 

Born: On the 5th November 1or14. 

Married : In 1927 to the Rani Saheba of Bilehra, a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad ; has two daughters. 

Brother : MAnHarRAJ KUMAR MOHAMMAD AMIR HypgErR KHAN, 
the younger brother of the Raja Saheb, who is living with him. 

Succeeded: His father the Hon’BLE MAHARAJA SIR MonamM- 
MAD ALI MoHaMMAD Kuan, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., on May 23rd 
1931; was formally installed on the Gadi of his illustrious 
ancestors by H.E. Sir Harry Haig, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., the Governor 
of U. P. on the 4th January 1936. 

Educated: In La Martinier College, Lucknow and under 
European and capable private Tutors at Home. 

The present Raja is highly cultured and very broad minded. 
He has extensively travelled in Europe and the Near East. He 
knows English and Persian well, and is a very promising ‘‘ Mar- 
sia’ poet of Urdu. He is deeply interested in education, social 
reforms and Politics. Reading, Natural History, painting and 
photography are his chief hobbies. 

Recveation : Riding. 

Address: Butler Palace, Lucknow, Qaisarbagh, Lucknow, 
Galloway House, Naini Tal and Mahmudabad (Oudh). 
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AWAB MUHAMMAD 
MoIN-UD-DIN KHAN, 
NAWAB  MoIn-ub- 

Dow a, BAanapur, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was bom in 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in the 
year 1891. Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla’s Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 
He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 





In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 


Though at one time a keen rider, Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur’s present main 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started five years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. Thelast M.C.C. and Australian fixtures in 
Secunderabad, Deccan, were also due to his keen interest in 
Cricket and his generosity. 
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AWAB SALAR JUNG 
BAHADUR’ (MIR 
YusuF Att Kuan), 

one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
sir Salar Jung the Great of 
the Mutiny fame. 

Born: 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated: At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15, has 
travelled all over Europe, 
Iraq, Persia, Syria, 
Palestine, etc.; keeps a 
Polo Team; has got a fine library; takes interest in the 
Industrial Development of the country and is Director of 
seven Companies. 

Area of Estate: 1,480 square miles. 

Population : 202,739. 

Revenue: Over Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Administration 1s divided into several departments on 
modern lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
saheb who personally supervises the work. 

Family History: About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble’s family, After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows :— 

(1) Shair Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam, (5) Munirul-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I., (8) Sir Salar Jung IL, 
(9) the present Salar Jung. 

Address: Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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AWAB KAMAL YAR JUNG 
N BAHADUR a. noblimin of 
Hyderabad 1s 150n of the lite 
Niwib Khani Khaian He «wns an 
estate Covering an irea of iwbout 317 4q 
ules, having 2 population of 80 vo0 
souls ind yulding a revenue of abcut 
Rs 6 lakhs annually The estate as 
divided into four Fuuk is which cc mprisc 
go villages 


Tew families thit came out to India 
from Persie have such « brillnant rec ord 
of scrvice to their credit ww the one 
lepresentid by Nawab Kamal Var Jung 
Bihidur His ancestors were Govaiuors 
ind Gener ds under Moghul | mpaors wd 
Shih Nawaz Khin wis Prime Minister of 
the Deccan after the de ith of Asif Jah I 
Nawib Kamil Yur) Jung Bahadurs 
father who Wis Military Munster wis 
br ther in liw of the Inte Su Salir Jung 
the famous Prime Muuster of Hyder ibid 
ind hid accompanied the latter na 


politic ub mission to Lngland where he was presentcd to the Queen Fmjyicss and had the 
honour of dimng with Her lite Majesty 


Niwab Kimail Vir Jung Bihadur receaved his educ wou partly im Ahgarh and 
partly at the Nizam College He mirncd 12 diuyhter f Am uncle— the Inte Nawab 
}ikbrul Mulkh Wf In order to gun administrative experience the Nawab worked 3s 
Assistant Home Secretiry Jomt Registrar of the High Ccurt and Inspcetor General of 
the Registrition Department His ige 18 42) The Niwabs fivourite subjects of study 
dre history politics and ruzrid¢conomucs Hes a good writer and a convincing dcbator 


The rdmuuistration of the estate % conductcd on mo lern ind pr gressivelines Survey 
and Settlement Oper itions hive been completed in the entare estate cn dines obt omg am the 
Bombiy Presidcnty = [he estate possesses 24 schcols 8 dispensirs 30 tinls 117 ponds 
~2Canals ind 18 oop houses It mumtuns 2 force rlostiong cwting RS £5 000 annuily 
The Cavil estiabhshment ¢ usists of about cov hinds includin, sallage officials und costs 
about 1 likh annually On peusions sch larships ind gritufities the Nawib spends 
Rs .o,ooo every voir = All appeals yunst the Fst tes Chict Executive Officcrs decisions 
as reg irds assessment wd Inam cnquiries uc heud by the Nawib Sthib himself and 
adjudhe ited im strict accord mec with the principles flaw and equity The Nawib makes 
extensive tours of bis villages hears ali compl unts in person uid keeps huaself well posted 
with the Conditions obt uning there 





The Nawtbs loyalty to the Nizams prevertiul The relation of his house with the 
Residency has always remained cordial = His father md uncle were rccipreuts of a Guard of 
Honour on the of casions of thar visits to the Honour vble the hesident 

Purty il a village in the Nawab» cstatce Contum diamond minis The world fimous 
koh + Noor diamond origin uly came from the Purty al mines arcterence tc which fict ds 
also to be found in Murray s ‘ Handbook for Ir ivcllers in India Burm th und Ceylon 

Deow 1 talukain hes estite 15 a well known mirkct for bullcckhs The fort of Rimgir, 
a relic of the ancient Andhra Kingdoms, 1s uso one of Ins proud pc sscssions ind the Niwab 
1s taking all possible steps to preserve 1t mits pristine glory 

The Nawab ts fond of riding rowing and reading Ls Shameerpet Like, tbout 18 
mules from Secunderabad, is an attraction for excursious ts 


AWAB DAWOOD ALI 
Khan, Dawood Jung 
Bahadur son of the 

late Nawab Sabit Ah 
Khan Bahadur, comes of 
an old and respectable muslim 
family in Hyderabad, Deccan 
He traces his descent from 
Nawab Abdul Hassan Khan 
Mujahid Jung, Shah Nawaz- 
ud-Dowla Bahadur, who came 
to Hyderabad from Delhi with 
the great Nizam-ul Mulk 
Asaf Jah, the first Nizam 
Shah Nawaz-ud-Dowla 
Bahadur was a staunch 
adherent of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and stood by him through 
thick and thin, and his ser- 
vices were always highly appreciated by that great statesman 
and Ruler Many members of his family held high and res- 
ponsible offices in the State and one of them Nawab Talibud 
Doula Bahadur was for many years Kotwal (Commissioner of 
City Police) He was the first Kotwal of the City and in this capa- 
city he faithfully served Nawab Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur and 
Nawab Secunder Jah Bahadur, the second and third Nizams 
respectively The Nawab s Services as Commussioner of Police in 
those turbulent days were lughly appreciated by the then Rulers 
who conferred on him Jagirs and Mansabs as a mark of their royal 
favour 

Nawab Dawood Jung Bahadur’s grandfather, Nawab Mirza 

Shamsuddin Khan Bahadur, popularly known as “ Abban Sahib”’, 
unlike his predecessors was keenly interested in business and 
engaged himself mainly in commercial activities His know- 
ledge of business, study of the markets and transparent honesty 
in all his dealings soon earned for him a great reputation 


Maharaja Chandu Lal Bahadur, the then Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad, elevated Nawab Shamsuddin to the position of a 
Taluqdar Subsequently when he was delegated toadmuinister the 
districts of Aurangabad, Berar and Balaghat, he brought the 
admimistration to a high pitch of efficiency and increased the 
prosperity of the districts by his good management and business 
abihty He was a very philanthropic nobleman and spent 
quite a considerable amount of money on works of public utility. 
He manifested his loyalty to the ruler mn a practical manner by 
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building an Abdar-Khana in the midst of an extensive garden 
in Koh-e-Moula in the eastern suburbs of the city where the ruler 
stayed during the time of his visit to the Moula Ali Uroos. Among 
his philanthropic works, a canal and a ghat stand out prominent. 
The former, in Khuldabad, was constructed anew out of the 
traces of a dilapidated canal of very ancient times. The ghat was 
almost impassable for travellers, but as it could provide an ex- 
cellent exit to Burhanpore, Berar, Balaghatand Northern India, he 
incurred heavy expenditure in levelling and rendering it easily pass- 
able. The ghat is now known as Nizam Ghat. Inaddition to these, 
he built many Abdar-Khanas and Serais which serve as memorials 
to his name. Nawab Mirza Sabit Ali Khan succeeded Nawab 
Shamsuddin and added further lustre to the name of this family. 








A. H.T he late Nizam serenading tn a procession fr 


om theNawab’s Garden at Moula Alt Hull, 

Nawab Dawood Jung Bahadur, is one of the most popular 
members of this aristocratic family of Hyderabad. Inheriting 
the business ability of his father and grandfather, he manages 
his Jagirs with wisdom and efficiency. He is himself very generous 
and liberal minded. Heissocial and easily accessible to his ten- 
ants. The Nawab Saheb takes keen interest in educational 
matters. His charity is not of the ostentatious type but springs 
from a heart which feels for humanity. He is generous not be- 
cause his religion commands him to be so, but because his soul is 
allude to the finer issues of life and responds to their call, without 
effort and calculation. 


He was awarded the title of Nawab Dawood Jung Bahadur 
on the occasion of the Birthday of His Exalted Highness in 1935. 
The present Nizam, His Exalted Highness Nawab Sir Mir Osman 
Ali Khan Bahadur has honoured the Nawab Saheb on several 
occasions by personal visits to his residence. 
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ANPARA Estatr: Raja 

SYED MOHAMMAD SAADAT 

Atl KHAN, the present 
Rajya of. Born in the year 
1904. Educated at the Colvin 
Taluqdars'’ College, Lucknow. 
His _ father Raja Syed 
Mohammad Ashfaq Ali Khan 
was a poet of great repute and 
author of many books. His late 
mother Rani Mohammad Sarfraz 
Begam of the Mohamdi estate, 
district Lakhimpur Kheri, Oudh, 
was well known for her efficient 
management of the Estate, 
and acts of benevolence. 


During the Great War Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
ed the British Government with 
men and money. The Lucknow 
University owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College and the Prince of Wales’ 
Zoological Gardens at Lucknow. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother, to which he has added the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the near East. 

There are many Muslim organisations which are indebted to Raja 
syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan for his financial help and guidance. 


Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan is a sportsman in the real 
sense of the word. He 1s fond of shikar and is a good shot. 
He plays tennis, polo and swims. He 1s a member of several clubs 
in Paris, London and India. He is also a member of the U. P. 
Legislative Council, Vice-President of the British Indian Association 
of the Taluqdars of Oudh, President of the U. P. Provincial Moslem 
League and a patron of the U. P. Aero Club. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan also succeeded to the 
Nanpara Estate in the year 1911—thus bringing both the Estates of 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway. Hence he is generally known 
as the Raja of Nanpara—a premier estate in the province of Oudh. 
The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history in the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district. Raja Su Jang Bahadur Khan, 
K.C.S.I., maternal grandfather of Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali 
Khan, can well be styled a personality of power and great influence. 
The title of Raja to the House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab 
Shuja-ud-Daula, King of Oudh, and recognised by the Government as 
hereditary. Both the Estates of Nanpara and Mohamdi are very old 
and reputed for their loyal traditions and royal history. 

Revenue : 3 Lakhs. 
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NawaB MUMTAZ-UD- 

DOoOULAH MOHAMMAD 
MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, of 
Pahasu. Born. in 1895. He is 
the eldest son of Kunwar Ikram 
Ali Khan on whose premature 
death in 1914 he became the 
lawful successor to the estate. 
Succeeded in 1922 0n the death 
of his illustrious grandfather, 
Nawab Mumtaz-ud-Doulah Sir 
Mohd. Faiyaz Ali Khan, 
C.S.1., K.C.LE., K.C.V.O., C. 
B.E., Prime Minister, Jaipur 
State, Rajputana. 


P* xawas ESTATE: 


Educated at home and at 
the Maharajas College, Jaipur 
before being sent to the M.A.O. 
Coll., Aligarh where he soon 
came into prominence as an 
intelligent scholar, an upright youth, anda keen sportsman. 

Married his first cousin in 1912 and later married again Mumtaz 
Begum, his second cousin in 1924. 

The Nawab has travelled extensively both in India and abroad. 
He always made a keen study and minute observation of the economic 
development as well as the social and administrative side of the various 
countries and peoples he visited in England, France, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Egypt, &c. 

As a member of the great Lalkhani clan, he traces his origin to the 
great solar kings of Ajodhya. A scion of this clan, Raja Lal Singh 
received the title of Khan from Akbar the Great which originated 
the title of Lalkhani. The house of Pahasu is noted for its steadfast 
loyalty to the suzerain power and deep devotion and unflinching attach- 
ment to the rulers of Jaipur, where his great grandfather, the first 
Nawab Mumtaz-ud-Doula Sir Mohd. Faiz Ali Khan, 4h.C.S.L., 
and his grandfather the second Mumtaz-ud-Doulah, Nawab Sir Faiyaz 
Ali Khan, held the high offices of Prime Minister for a number 
of years and in recognition of their meritorious Services received the 
Jagir of Raipur, yielding an annual income of Rs. 40,000 besides 
several palatial buildings and Tazim in perpetuity. 

The estate of Pahasu which is one of the premier estates in the 
district of Bulandshahr consists of seventeen villages. 

The Nawab was appointed an ordinary member of the Exequtive 
Council of Jaipur but owing to ill-health was forced to resign. 

He is fond of motoring and loves poetry, music, fine art, &c. 

Publications > Sada-i-Watan, Tanqeed Nadir : Swarajya Home 
Rule. | | 
Address: Mumtaz Bagh, Jaipur (Rajputana) : Pahasu House, 
Aligarh : Fort, Pahasu, Dist. Bulandshahr. 
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ADRAUNA: Raja 
BAHADUR Braj NarRa- 
YAN SINGH, RAJA OF 
PADRAUNA Raj, in the Go- 
rakhpur District (U.P.), was 
born in 1875 and succeeded 
his father, Raja Udit Nara- 
yan Singh, in 1900, This 
family of Gaharwar Ksha- 
triyas came into prominence 
in the first half of the 17th 
century. In 1686 then head 
of the family, Rai Nath 
Rai, received a “ Ndnkér”’ 
grant of 33 villages and 5 
Arms from Aurangzeb. The 
title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred on the _ present 
Raja as a personal distinc- 
tion in I919 in recognition of 
his meritorious services during the Great War, the title of Raja 
being hereditary. The Raja Bahadur is a second class Hony. 
Magistrate for life and was a member of the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Council during 1924-26, where he proved himself to be a man 
of great tact and resourcefulness. He is liked both by Govern- 
ment and the public for his numerous services to them. His 
efficient management of the estate has often been considered a 
model in the Province. Among his great public benefactions 
in the estate may be mentioned Victoria Memorial dispensary, 
Peace Memorial Park, an agricultural bank, an Anathalaya, 
buildings for the local Vernacular Schools for boys and for girls, 
the latest being the Udit Narayan Kshatriya High School which 
has been endowed with property bringing an annual income of 
8,ooo and the foundation stone of which was laid by His 
Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces in November 
1935 To commemorate the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty 
King George V he has founded a Club and Library for 
the use of the public. He is a sincere religious man who makes 
the old family temple of Radha-Krishna a live centre of various 
activities throughout the year. 





The estate comprises 460 villages in the district of 
Gorakhpur, Ballia, Ghazipur, Azamgarh and Champaran, and 
owns two sugar factories. The town of Padrauna can be 
said to possess most of the amenities of modern life including 
electricity. 
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ADRAUNA : RAI 
BAHADUR JAGDISH 
NARAYAN SINGH, the 

younger brother of the 
Raja BahadurofPadrauna, 
is his right hand and no 
account of him or of the 
estate can be considered 
complete without a men- 
tion of the prominent part 
he has taken in its 
amelioration. He was 
born in 1885, and made a Rai Bahadur in 1923 for his 
meritorious services. He isan Hony. Munsiff for life 
and a widely travelled man. His tour of Europe, where 


he came in contact with many important personages has 





left a great impression on him. He is a born engineer 
and businessman. He introduced motor cars and 
machines into the estate some years back. The 
inauguration of the first sugar factory of the estate was 
the result of his enterprise, of which he is the managing 
director. It was followed by the establishment of one of 
the largest sugarcane farms in the province, which is 
worked by an expert under his supervision. The crea- 
tion of all the public institutions mentioned under the 
Raja Bahadur must be considered to be the joint work 
of both the brothers. 
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ANCHAKOTE Raya 5r1 
Sri JyYOTI PRASAD SINGHA 

DEO Bahadur of 
Panchakote Ray (Manbhum) 

Born 1881 

Succceded to the Ray Igor 

Marriud the sister of the late 
Maharaja Sriram Chandra 
Bhanja Deo Bahadur of 
Mayurbhan) 

The Estate of Panchakote, 
also known as Ray Chakla 
Panchakote or Pachete, 1S a 
very ancient and impartible 
zemindary extending over 
2779 sq mules and situated 
in the distiicts of Manbhum, 
Bankura, Buidwan and Ranchi 


The Raj 1s one of the oldest 1n Eastern India and was founded 
as far back as 81 AD by a lineal descendant of Bikramaditya 
Maharaja Damodar Sekhar who came fiom Dhar in C I 
Raja Jyoti Prasad Singha Dco Bahadur the present Raya, 1s the 
68th in descent from the founder The family maintained its inde- 
pendence during the Mohammedan pcriod sometimes paying a nominal 
Peshkush to the Murshidabad Treasury and was regarded by the 
Company aS semi independent even a few years before the time of 
Permanent Scttlement The present Lstates of Jhalda, Begunkodar, 
Jaypur, Jaynagar, Jharia, Katras, Nowagarh, etc, were under the 
suzerainty of this family and had to perform military service whenever 
required At the time of the permancnt settlement these estates were 
assessed separately with the consent of the then Raja of Panchakote 
The ancestors of the Raj had regular forts and forces under them and 
one of them, Maharaja Bir Narayan was placed in command of 300 
horses by Emperor Shah Jehan In rank and dignity this ancient house 
of Panchakote has all along been recognised as superior to the other 
zvemindars of the district ‘The earliest residence fort of the former 
Maharajas was on the Pachete or Panchakote Hull, an offshoot from the 
Vindhyas, which still abounds mn remains of old buildings, temples, and 
palaces The present seat of the family 1s at Kashipur, Garh Raghu- 
nathgunge, in Manbhum 

The proprietors of the Estate were men of advanced views and 
were the earliest to realise the advantages of education They encourag- 
ed men of letters to settle in the Raj Over 200 villages were 
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given to learned people to settle in the Estate and spread educa- 
tion through the system of Tols and Muktabs with a view to raising 
the status of the tenants. 


Raja Jyoti Prasad Singha Deo Bahadur has strictly maintained 
the traditions of his family and has proved himself to be a worthy 
successor of his predecessors by confirming the previous grants and 
making fresh provisions for various religious, charitable, educational 
and industrial institutions. IIe has also dedicated valuable properties 
yielding an income of about two lacs of rupees to his family and other 


deitics consecrated by him. He Public donations made so far 
is a veteran orthodox Hindu of by the Raja Bahadur exceed Two 
the old school and strictly adheres Lacs of Rupees. He contributed 
to the vedic Rs. 7,500 in 
tenets and 


connection with 
precepts in theSilver Jubilee 
all matters, celebration 
religious, social funds of His 
and political. Majesty the late 
He manages King Emperor, 
his Estate and is recipient 
tactfully and of the King’s 
efficiently and Silver Jubilee 
takes personal Medal. The 
interest in its Istate is rich 
administration. in minerals. 


The economic There are some 


condition of very valuable 
the tenants has coal mines in 


been considera- Perganas 
bly improved Shergarh in 
and his’ keen Burdwan, Chow- 





devotion toduty rashi, Martha, 
has won forhim fob 6 Mohal = and 
their love and Dumurkonda in 


Ragoo Nath Jew Temple in the old Fort of 


affection. The the Raj on the Pachete Hull. 


Manbhum= and 


family is_ well Mahisara in 
known for its traditional Bankura which are being 
devotion and loyalty to the developed by a number of leading 
British Government. English firms. 


Heir-apparent : Sri Sri Kalyani Prasad Singh Deo. 
Nearest Rly. Station: Adra, B. N. Ry. 
Address ; P. O. Panchakote Raj, (Manbhum). 
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ARLAKIMEDI: Captain 
MAHARAJA SRI SRI SRI 
KRISHNA CHANDRA GAJA- 

PATHI NARAYANA DEo, M.L.C., 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 
Ganjam District, in the Madras 
Presidency. The Maharaja 
Saheb is the owner of the 
Parlakimedi Estate with an area 
of 615 square miles; and of 
Gouduguranti and Boranta 
villages in Budarasing Estate 
and the Malukdar Estate, Anan- 
dapuram, in Chicacole and the 
Delang Estate in Orissa. 


Born: 26th April 1892. 
Educated : At Maharaja's 


College, Parlakimedi and 
Newington College, Madras. 





The Maharaja Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ; a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference ; 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as a representative of the All-India Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London. He isa member of the Madras Legislative 
Council and Honourable Adviser and Visitor to the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a prominent part in com- 
mercial and industrial advancement and owns a railway line of 57 
miles. He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progressive carpentry School, a 
large Second grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large Girls’ Schools 
for Oriyas and Telegus and an Agricultural Demonstration Farm. 


He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services. He 
contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 
Rs. 20,000 for higher studies in Agriculture. During the Great War he 
subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He has held 
Honorary Commission in the land forces of R. I. M. since 1918. 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in 
improving the condition of his Estate and its people he was awarded 
the title of Rajah (personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, 
Maharaja (personal) on 1-1-36, made Honorary 2nd-Lientenant in 
1918 and subsequently promoted to the rank of Captain. The 
Maharaja Saheb is keenly interested in big game hunting having bagged 
many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is also a 
keen Cricketer. He is a member of several important Clubs of 
this Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London. 
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Peet : Raya SYED Mona- 
MED Meuo1, B.A., M.L.C., 
Taluqdar of Pirpur 

Dist. Fyzabad (Oudh) and Hon. 
Secretary of the British Indian 
Association of Oudh, Lucknow. 


Born: December 27th 1896. 


Educated: In Arabic and 
Persian; joined the Colvin 
Taluqdars’ School, Lucknow, 
and subsequently the Canning 
College, Lucknow. Graduated 
in, 1920. 

Succeeded his father, the late 
Raja Sir Syed Abujafar, 
K.C.1.E., in February 1927. 

Proprietor of Pirpur Estate 
in Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Jaun- 
pore, Azamgarh and Ghazipur Districts. Pays a Jand revenue of more 
than Rs. 1,10,000. 





Public Careey : In November 1930 he was returned unopposed to the 
United Provinces Legislative Council of which he1s stilla member. The 
British Indian Association of the Taluqdars of Oudh twice elccted him as 
their Hon. Secretary. In 1931 when the second Round Table Conference 
was in session he went to England on behalf of the Taluqdars of Oudh 
to press for the maintenance of their rights and privileges. In 1933 the 
British Indian Association deputed him to give evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. He has organised a number of District Land- 
holders’ Associations. He was the President of the United Provinces 
Educational Conference held at Muzzaflarnagar in November 1934. 
He is 2 member of the U. P. Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education. 

The Raja Sahib owns a rich library of old and valuable manu- 
scripts. He has travelled widely in the continent of Europe and 
the Near East. Besides English, Persian, Arabic and Urdu he has a 
fair knowledge of French and German. In recognition of his services 
the British Government conferred on him the title of Kaya as a per- 
sonal distinction in January 1932. He received the Silver Jubilee 
Medal in March last. His public donations amount to more than 
half a lac of rupees, the latest being his contribution of Rs. 5,000 
towards the Silver Jubilee Fund. His estate is one of the best admin- 
istered Taluqa Estates in Oudh, 
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AM SARN DAS: Lala, 

Honourable Rai Bahadur 

C.LE.,  Kaiser-I-Hind 
Gold Medal, (1914); Chairman 
Council of State; Leader of 
Opposition in the Council. 


Born: Lahore, November 
1876 ;son of Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mela Ram, 


The Family isa very ancient 
one and its members were in 
power for several generations 
before Maharaja Ranjitsingh’s 
reign in the Punjab, His grand- 
father during the period of the 
Bhangi Kingdom was the Gene- 
ral of the Army and also held 
the command of the famous 
Gun “ Zamzama.” 


Educated : Government College, Lahore. 


He is one of the leading Zemindars and Industrialists of the 
Punjab. He has subscribed over erght lakhs of rupees in charities 
and takes keen interestin public activities. 


He is a Member of Lahore District Board; was Municipal Commis” 
sioner ; Lahore, for over 15 years; Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 
(1912-1920) ; Government Delegate to Reserve Bank Committee to 
London ; Chairman, Advisory Committee of the Central Bank of India, 
Ltd, (Punjab Branches); Chairman, Indian Institute of Bankers, 
het bt Branch); Director, British India nei! teehee Ltd , Cawnpore ; 

ember, U.P. Industrial Banking Enquiry Committee; Government 
Director, Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd.; Governor, Victoria 
Diamond Hindu Technical Institute, Lahore ; Director, Adarsh Chitra, 
Ltd. ; ex-Chairman, Northern India Chamber of Commerce; Northern 
india Chamber of Commerce Delegate to the Associated Chambers of 
British Empire Federation Session, 1933, in London; Chairman, 
Punjab Sanatan Dharam FPratinidhi Sabha; Member, All-India Land- 
holders’ Association ; Vice-Chairman, Gwalior State Economic Board 
of Development ; Director, Concord of India Insurance Co., Ltd.; 
Proprietor, Mela Ram Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mills, Lahore; 
Member, Punjab Government Development Board; Director, Punjab 
Matches, Ltd.; Director, Sutlej Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.; Chairman, 
Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd.; Vice-Chairman, Punjab Hindu 
Sabha; President, Punjab Sanatan Dharam Pratinidhd Sabha ; 
President, Sanatan Dharam College Managing Committee, Lahore: 
Member, Managing Committee Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi 
and Northern India Chamber of Commerce, Lahore; Member, United 
Provinces Chaniber of Commerce, Cawnpore: Director , 0.K. Electric 
Works, Lahore, Address: 1, Egerton Road, Lahore. 
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ANKA RAJ: Rasa 
BAHADUR GIRIVAR 
Prasap NARAYAN SINGH 

or RanKA Raj, District 
Palamau {Bihar and Orissa), 
area 416 square miles. 


Born: 1885. Succeeded his 
father late Rajya Govind Prasad 
Singh in 1gIt. 


Educated: At the Queen’s 
College, Benares. The Raja 
Saheb is renowned for his devout 
character and charitable dis- 
position, He takes keen interest 
in education—Sanskrit educa- 
tion in particular. He main- 
tains a charitable dispensary 
and Govind Sanskrit Vidyalaya 
at Ranka and has recently 


constructed the Govind High English Schoo] at Garhwa, named 
after his illustrious father, and opened by Sir Hugh Stephenson, 
late Governor of Bihar and Orissa. Every important public 
institution in the district has benefited by his munificence, the chief 
among which are: The Prince of Wales Medical College, Fatna; Lady 
Dufferin Hospital, Daltonganj ; Science College Library, Patna ; Leprosy 
Fund, Gaya; Silver Jubilee Fund; Girivar High School, Daltonganj. 
His public donations so far amount to nearly a lakh of rupees. 
During the Great War he recruited and helped the Bntish Government 
with soldiers. Hewas a member of the Bihar Legislative Council 
from 1912 to 1923. 





The Raja Bahadur belongs to the famous Gor clan of Ajmer 
Rajputs and ranks first among the leading Zemindars of Palamau. 
Throughout its history his family has been fervently loyal to the 
British Government and rendered remarkable services during the 
Indian Mutiny and on several other occasions. First rate assistance 
was rendered to the Government by the well-known Raja Shiva Prasad 
Singh, one of the ancestors of Ranka family, during the conquest of 
Palamauand for the maintenance of order there, for which the whole of 
Pargana Palamau was settled with him for sometime. In recognition of 
the loyal services and public activities the title of Raja was conferred in 
1922 and of Raja Bahadur in the year 1931. Raja Bahadur’s eldest 
bon and heir-apparent, YuvARAJ GrRINDRA NARAYAN SINGH, 1S being 
educated at the Govind High School. 


It was at Ranka that H. E. Lord Minto, a former Viceroy of India, 
shot his first tiger in India in 1906, and since then it has been honoured 
by the visits of the Governors of Bihar and Orissa on several occasions. 
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GAdre ALI KHAN: 

NawAB MIRZA 
MoHOMED (SHISH MAHAL), 
TALUQDAR OF KUNWA 
KHERA, district Sitapur. 


Born: In 1876. 

Succeeded: January, 
17, 1921, on the death of 
his father Nawab Mirza 
Mohomed Bagar Ali Khan. 


Residence: Lucknow, 
Sadiq Manzil, Golangany 


Heir: NAWABZADA 
HarmpAR ALI KHAN, alias SIKANDER NAWAB. 


Estate: Old name of the Taluga: Kunwa Khera, 
present name Makanpur-Rahimabad with its Head Office 
at Arro, P. O. Selumau, Dt. Sitapur R.K. R. Station 
Jharekapur. 


Education: Graduated in 1898 and called to the 
Bar on Ist May, Igor. 


Title: ‘ Nawab” recognised Hereditary. 


The Nawab represents the eldest or the main branch 
of the ‘‘Shish Mahal” family, His great-grandfather 
Nawab Munawar-ud-Daula was Prime Minister to two 
Kings of Oudh, without taking any salary. Before him 
Nawab Munawar-ud-Daula’s uncle Nawab Muntazim- 
ud-Daula was also Prime Minister to two successive 
Kings of Oudh. On mother’s side, he descends from 
Nawab Burhan-ul-Mulk, the first Nawab of Oudh. One 
of his ancestresses descended from Shah Abbas Safwi, 
Shah of Persia. 


The Nawab has a seat in ‘‘ Durbars ’’ amongst the 
ex-royal family. 
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HAMRAJ RajJwant 
Bawapur Rajya, Member 
of H E H The Nizams 

Exccutive Counul, in charge 
of the Public Works Depait- 
ment, belongs to one of the 
most iJlustrious and historical 
Hindu Noble families of 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 


family History Some of 
his ancestors served the Nizams 
45 Ministers and one of them, 
who bore the same name as the 
present Minister for PWD 
was once the Chicf Ministcr to 
the Nizam The story of how 
Raja Rai Rayan family rose 
to emiment position first at 
the court of the Moghul I'mpecrors and thcn at the court of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad fo1ms one of the most romantic episodes in 
the history of those times The family supplicd a line of treasurers 
and ministers of the exchequcrs to the Empcro1 Shah Jehan Nizam 
ul Mulk the founder of the present Asaf Jahi dynasty was a great 
friend and patron of the family at the Moghul Court and it was 
through this fmendship that a branch of the family came to the Deccan 
and settled in Hyderabad 





Born 15th of August 1898 
Educated At Nizam College 


Raja Shamraj Rajwant 1s a lover of Art and Literature and his 
museum contains a valuable collection of Old Indian Paintings He 
has lavished much care and moncy in installing a first rate Library 
in his palace, which he has generously opened to the reading public 


Area 400 Square milcs 

No of Villages 122 

Population 66,000 

Revenue Rs 3,75,000 

Appornted Member of the PWD on rst June 1935 
Address Shah Ah Bunda, Hyderabad (Deccan) 
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cosa Mourvi CHow- 
DHURY KAZEMUDRIN 
AHMED, Kuan BAHADUR, 
of Baliadi, Dacca. 

Born 1876. The  Baliadi 
family is one of the most ancient 
and notable amstocratic families 
in East Bengal with which were 
closely associated some of the 
important events of the History 
of Bengal. Even atan early age 
Khan Bahadur Moulvi Chowd- 
hury K. A. Siddiky earned a 
place for himself among the 
notabilities of his province. 

His estate lies in the districts 
of Dacca and Mymensingh, the 
area being 200 square miles. 
He looks after his tenants with 
the greatest possible solicitude 
even at the sacrifice of his 
perscnal comfort and leisure. 
He has indentified himself with the welfare and happiness of his sub- 
jects. Hes ever watchful about their hardships and misery. In times 
of extreme difficulty and dearth of crops, the Khan Bahadur Saheb 
makes generous remissions of rent to his tenants. Where they suffer 
from scarcity of water for drinking and agricultural purposes, he has 
sunk new wells, and tanks and reclaimed old ones. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Chowdhury K. A. Siddiky is a man of 
great literary taste, well versed in Oriental languages, a good poet in 
Bengah, Urdu and Persian. A public spirited and generous minded 
zemindar as he 1s, the Khan Bahaduris always ready to do his best for 
the public. For the convenience of communication he has on various 
occasions made free gifts of land for construction of roads. He has also 
contributed much forthe establishment of dispensaries in his Estate. 

Loyalty to the Bntish Crown is a tradition of the family of the 
Khan Bahadur. On all occasions he and his family have joined hands 
with the Government. 

He has played a very prominent part in the public life of Bengal. 
He was the first President of the Eastern Bengal and Assam Provincial 
Branch of the All-India Muslim League at Dacca and in this capacity 
he rendered very valuable service to the community. He was Munici- 
pal Commissioner, a member of the Distiict Board, Dacca University 
Court, Kazi Advisory Committee and various other Institutions. 

His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee was celebrated in Baliadi with great 
pomp and eclat. He is a recipient of the King’s Jubilee Medai. 

His noble patronage for the cause of Education and Learning, 
unstinted charity and disinterested solicitations for the welfare of his 
tenantry, traditional and unshaken loyalty 10 the Crown, suavity of 
manners, unostentatious mode of life, exemplary pious habits and ideal 
character have won for him the Jove and respect of his countrymen. 

Address: Baliadi, Dacca, 
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NINGHA . CHANDA | AND 

® RAmMNAGAR RAJ; BHAIYA | 

" Jacprsa Datr Ram . 
Panpbry of Singha ‘Chanda & 
Ramnagar Raj: Taluqdar arid 
special Magistrate, Gonda 
(Oudh) U.P, He is the scion of 
a very noble family distinguished 
for their piety, Military service 
and administrative genius. His 
ancestor, Raja Birbal, was well- 
rencwned as Prime Minister and 
one of the nine gems of Moghal 
Emperor Akbar, The Great. 


Born in 1907. 
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Succeeded in 1921 on the 
demise of his father Bhaiya 
Ambika Datt Ram. Pandey, a 
Taluqdar of great repute, who 
helped the British Government 
in the Great War by supplying | | | | 
many recruits to the Indian Army -and Purchasing War Bonds, 
in recognition of which he was given Sanads and a Gold Watch. by 
His Excellency the then Commander-in-chief. The Estate was then 
taken over by the Court of Wards and was released in 1928. It. is 
one cf the premier Estates in Oudh. | 


Educated in Colvin Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow, He took the 
_ degree of B. Com, in 1926. | . Fs > 

_ Bhaiya Jugdish Datt Ram Pandey is a member of the Executive 
Committee of British Indian Association, District Court of Wards 
Committee, District Soldiers’ Board, Aman Sabha Library, District 
Board and Indian Red Cross Society and he takes notable interest 
in activities designed for the good of the public. | Be 


He is alsa President of the Boy Scout Association and Local 
Kavi Sammelan Society and is prominently associated with many 





Le ae ee en i 


other Public Institutions. a 
| He was a member of His Late Majesty's Silver Jubilee Provincial 
Committee and greatly contributed to its fund. He made a liberal. 
remission of rent to his tenants in commemoration of the Jubilee, 
in recognition of which he has been awarded His Majesty’s Sanad and 
the Silver Jubilee Medal. me = 
~ Bis pubh é spirit ison par with his loyalty to the Crown.. Any move- 
ment aiming at public good can count upon his active support and 
encouragement. oan 
. Heiv apparent : Bhaiya Bhupendra. Datt Ram Pandey. | He 
“ jg.a bright and promising boy of 12 summers and is receiving education. 


i Colvin ‘Taluqdats’ College, Lucknow. 
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AMKOHI RAJ: Raja 
Indrajit Pratap Baha- 

dur Sahi, the present Raja 
Saheb of Tamkohi, Tamkoh1 
Raj in the Gorakhpur 
District (U.P.) dates its 
prominence long before the 
Mohammedan Rule 1n India 
though recognition of titles 
and Mansabs were obtained 
during the reigns of the 
Emperors of Delhi by Raja 
Kalyan Mal and Raja Hamir 
Sahi, and from the British 
Government in the time of 
Raja Kharag Bahadur Sahi. 


The present Raya Saheb at theage of 5 years succeeded his 
father, Raja Shatrujit Pratap Bahadur Sahi after his death 
in the year 1898. Since then many improvements have been 
made to the Estate in almost all directions—Political, 
Industrial, Social and Educational. The Raja Saheb has 
been a member of the Legislative Council since the time of 
the Reforms of 1920 though at present has discontinued his 
connection temporarily owing tosome important Estate affairs 
requiring his personal attendance. He is still on the roll 
of many Government and Public Institutions and has contri- 
buted a lot to the well-being of his ryots and for the progress 
of the Estate during the short pcriod he has had charge of 
the Raj. He is popular among all sections of the Public of 
Gorakhpur acting at present as the Chairman of the District 
Board. He is a good shot and is fond of manly games. 


The Raja Saheb is closely related to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares in U. P. and of Bettiah and Tekari in 
the Bihar Province. 


The Estate is comprised of 462 villages in the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Basti in U.P. and Chhapra, Gaya, Muzaf- 
ferpur and Darbhanga in Bihar Province. 
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MMAIDNAGAR ESTATE 
Rao BauwapuR THAKUR 
Jat Sinesy: Saurs of 
Ummaidnagar, Marwar, 
Rajputana 
Born 16th January 1868 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
death of his father, Thakur 
Bhabhut Singhjy: He 1s the 
8th successor to this Thikana 
Educated Privately 
Marned The daughter of 
Thakur Sahib of Sambhariya, 
Marwar, 1n 1891 
The Thakur Sahib takes very 
great interest in the admunis- 
tration of his Jagir which 1s 
conducted efficiently and on 
modern lines He has 1ntro- 
duced several reforms and Car- 
ried out works of public utility 
such as construction of a school, 
boring of new wells fo. agricul- 
tural purposes, etc Huis keen devotion to duty and interest in the 
welfare of his tenants has won for him their love and affection He 
began serving Jodhpur State when he was only 13 years of age and held 
different positions For some time he was Assistant Guardian to the 
late Maharaja Sardar Singhjy: He later jommed the Sardar Rissala 
and retired as Captain of a unit Only recently he relinquished his 
duties as guardian to the Bada Maharaykumar Sahib of Jodhpur The 
title of Rao Bahadur was conferred on him 1n 1934 He enjoys first 
class State Izzat, vse, Hath-Ka-Kurab, Double Tazim and Gold 
The Thakurs of Ummaidnagar are Bhat: Rajputs and descendants 
of the ruling house of Jaisalmer One of the ancestors Maharajkumar 
Shri Byey Singhy: fought forthe Jodhpur State and im recogmtion 
of his gallant military services the then Maharaja Saheb granted 
him an Izzat and also the distnict of Phalod: for his faithful devotion 
to the gadi Phalod: was later retroceded to Marwar in exchange 
for the present Jagir Ossian This house played a further notable 
part through Devi Singhy:, grandfather of the present Thakur Saheb 
Jai Singhy1, for he arranged a treaty of freindship between Jaipur 
and Jodhpur which States had been at war for a long time Thakur 
Bhabhut Singhy1, father of Thakur Jai Singhy: was guardian to the late 
ruler of Jodhpur The Thakur Saheb has four sons and two daughters 
One of his daughters 1s marned to the Maharaja Saheb of Jodhpur 
Hew apparent Lieut Kunwar Bhom Singhn He 1s attached 
to Jodhpur State forces and 1s at present guardian to the 3rd 
Maharajkumar of Jodhpur 
Other Sons en Kunwar Kalyan Singhs, ADC to H H. 
The Maharaja Saheb of Jodhpur Kunwars Mohan Singhy: and Chottu 
Singhj1 agw Shr Ummaaidnagar consisting of three villages, 
Shri Ummaidnagar, Chehara: and Mathania 
Address Ratkabagh Palace, Jodhpur or Ummaidnagar (Marwar). 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar wilt ba found atthe beginning; The Fasli year was ved from a combina- 
of this book. Below are given details of the |tlon of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
other Calendars {a use in Pin, order of Akbar; Aa g ego ee Ba 

The Jewish ceordance with seems ve one 
the gee emer sa The sO me to the Hojira, but the fact of ite being 
lates tion, which is fixed as|S0lar made It lose 11 days each year. 


from the 
8,760 years and 3 months before the beginning! whe gumpat era dates 87 
from B.O., and is 
of the Christian Era; the year is frunt-aoles. Luni-solar, The months are divided into two 
The Mohammedan, or era of the Hefira, |fortnighte—sudt, or bright, and dadi, or dark. 
dates from the day after Mahomet's flight | Hach fortnight contains 16 tithis, which furnish 
from Mecca, which cecurred on the night of|the dates of the civil days given in our 
July 15, 629 4.D, The months are Lunar. ealendars, 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1936. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). | Hindu. 
Jamshedi Navroz ig .. March 21 = | Maker-Sankranti bs . Jan, 14 
Avan Jashan i, ‘ .. April 13 | Maha Shivratri .. me .. Feb 21 
mney i ie am) ie Holi(@ndday) .. .. . March 8 
no- 1. we) SUNG 
Gatha Guhambars (@ days) ., Hep, S&4( orem ee 
New Year ee Ae ste |S aay 6 Cocoanut Day .. os .. Aug. 8 
Khordad Sal_—=stiw, - % _ 11 | Ganesh Chathurthi an 
Samvatsarl .. ey .. Sept. 19 
Parsee (Kadmi), Daseera .. .. .. «. Oct. 28 
Avan Jashan .. 7 .. March 14 Divali .. a - .. Nov, 13414 
Jamshedi Navroz 7 oO” 21 Jewish. 
Gathe Gabembars 1, amg. 4a 6) Pemch(st day), Ap 7 
New Year a a ce g)~— 6 & 7] Shabouth as es . May 27 
Khordad Sal... ww = ws Sng~Ss« | Tishbeab vo ay we Sly 28 
Rosh Hoshana (2 daye) -- Sept. 17 &18 
Mahomedan (Sunni). Kippur (2days).. .. «.. » 2% & 26 
Bakri-id (id-ul-asah) .. .. March 5 {Sukkoth (2 days) as re Oct, 1&9 
Muharram ae wee: CAH 2 Jain, 
Id-e-Milad oo ef oe Jane 8 |cnaitraSud15 .. .. .. April 6 
ee vets ns 2 Bhadarva Vad ..  .... ‘Sept. 18 
: Boia ee : lst Bhadarva Vad 14 and 80 8 ,, 14to1l 
Mahim Fair (Bombsy iy go | aud 2nd Bhadarva Bud.1,2@3, " ial 
Pajushan, Bhadarva Sud bth... _,, 20 
Mahomedan (Shia). Kartik Sud16 ..  ..  .. Nov. 29 
PekriId .. ». «+ March 5 Christian. 
Muharram seas ee «April =) | Now*Year’s Day rer | a | 
Bhahedat-c-Imam Hesan .. May 20 {Good Friday .. .. .. April 16 
1d-2-Milad Se * tee .. Jie 8 jBester .. 00 6. ee oe) Ow IN 
Shahadat-e-Hazarat All .» Dee. 6 | Ohtistmas., ss ne .. Dee, 25 
Bamran-1d (Id-al-Fitr.) aes. 17 (| New Year's Eve rv ee 5% 31 








‘ an ne eke eee pe anime seein 


Note-~-Hf any of the Mahomedan holidays shown above de not fall on the day notified, 
tin Mahomedan servants of Government may be granted a sectional holiday on the day on 
which the hdliday &s ackuelly observed tn addition to « holiday on the day notified; 


. 
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1936. 
January 1 
January 26 
February %5 
March 25 
1936. 
April 28 
May 23 
June 21 
July 21 
August 19 
September 18 
October 18 
November 1¢ 
December 16 
December $1 
1836. 
January 1 
January 15 
February 14 
March 14 
1 036. 
April 14 
ay 15 
June 15 
July 17 
August 17 
September 17 
ctober 18 
November 17 
December 16 


January 
Jadusry 
January 
February 
February 
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The Calendars. 


THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 
Mahomedan. 


1554, 


Shuwal .. 
Zil-kaideh 
Zil-hjed .. 
Muharram 


1355. 
Safar ea ve 
Rubbi-vl-Awwal.. 
HKubbis-us-Sanee. . 
Jamadi-ul-Awall. . 


Samvat 
(S=Sudee, B—Budee.) 


o° 
[ ) 


1992. 
Pous oa 
Pous ‘ae 
Magh.. ee 
Magh .. 


Fagoon 
Fagoon 







1936. 1993. 
November 15 Kartick .. - B1 
November 29 .. Karticok ., . Bil 
5! December 14 Mageat .. .. 81 
l December 29 Magsar wa . 1 
1 December 31 Magsar a . Bée 
Telugu & Kanarese. 
1 
1 (S=Sudee, B=Budee.) 
1 
1 1936. 1857. 
; January 1 ». Pushyam .. . § 
1 January 9 »» Pushyam.. . B 
1 dasuary 25 .. Magham., .. 8 
1| February 8 -- Magham .. .. B 
16|February 22 -. Phalgunam.. . S 
March ® .. Phalgunam.. .B 
March 23 -» Chaitram.. _8 
1936. 1858. 
16} April 7  . Chaitram ,.  ..B 
1| April 22 .. Vaisakham .. . 8 
1 | May 7 .- Vaisakham .. .. B 
1 21 .. Jyeshtham].. . § 
June 6 .. Jyeshtham .. .. B 
June 20 .. Ashadham ,, 8 
1) July 6 .. Ashadham .. ee 
1/ July 19 .. Sravanam . . 8 
; August 4 -» Sravanam .. .. B 
August 18 .. Adhbik Bhadrapadam 
1|September 2 Adhik Bhadrapadam B 
; September 16 .. Nija Bhadrapadam § 
October 1 ete Bhadrapadam 5B 
liOctober 16 .. Ashwijam .. .. 8 
liOctober $1. acta so8 
November 15 .- Kart 7 . 5 
November 20 -» Karthikam.. » B 
Decem 14 .» Margasiram.. . 8 
December 29 -» Margasiram..  B 
a7 Tamil-Malayalam. 
ei 1936. - 1111. 
ae January 1 .. Margall-Dhanus .. 17 
Bil Jan 14 .- Thal-Makaram  .. 1 
81 February 13 -- Masi-Kumbham .. 1 
B 1 tch 14 ee Panguni-Meenum ee l 
B 1 A ril 18 ee Chittrai-Mesham ae 1 
B 1| May 14 .- YVaikasi-Vrishabham 1 
8 1] Tune 15 -» Anl-Mithunam .. 1 
B 1) Tuy 16 .. Adi-Karkitekam. 1 
81 
B : 1926, 118. 
Le August 16 ae Avani re 1 
8 3|September 16 -» Pooratasi-Kannl .. 1 
Bi|Qctober 17 .. Alppasd-Thulam .. 1 
§ 1 November 16 ee Martikal-Vrishchi- 
Bi karn os ae | 
8 1; December 15 + Margell-Dhanus .. i 
Bl | December 30 .» Margal-Dhangs .. 16 
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